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A  DSi'.^fi'.^'.     With  no  pregnant  words,  that  tremble 

With  awful  Purpose,  take  we  leave  to  come  : 
Yet,  when  one  enters  where  one's  friends  assemble, 

'Tis  not  good  manners  to  \>c  wholly  dumb. 
So,  the  liow  made,  and  hands  in  kindness  shaken, 

Atoept  some  lightest  lines  of  rhyme,  to  speak 
Our  notion  of  the  work  we've  undertaken. 
Our  new  hel>domadal — our  0>ck  a  ^VEEK. 

II. 
Of  two  wise  men,  each  with  hid  saw  or  saying. 

Thus  sprouts  tho  w"s<lom  those  who  like  may  reap  : 
"  This  world's  an  Kden,  let  us  all  go  Maying." 

*'  This  world's  a  Wildemes-n,  let's  sit  and  weep." 
Medio  tutisiimi — extremes  are  m.-idness — 

In  Hebrew  pages  for  discittion  seek  : 
•'  There  is  a  time  for  mirth,  a  time  for  sa<lne88." 

We  would  "  be  like  the  time"  in  Osce  a  Week. 

in. 

Yet,  watching  Time  at  work  on  youth  and  beauty. 
We  would  observe,  with  infinite  respect. 


Tkit  we  incline  to  take  tlat  brancii  of  duty 
Whicii  he  seems  most  addieti.d  to  neglect  ; 

And  while  the  finest  head  of  hair  he's  bleaching, 
And  stealing  roses  from  the  freshest  cheek. 

We  would  cheat  Time  himself  by  simply  preaching 
How  many  pleasant  things  come  Okce  a  Wkke. 

IV. 

Music,  for  instance.     There's  sweet  Clara  Homer, 

Listening  to  Mario  with  her  eyes  and  ejirs  : 
Observe  her,  please,  up  in  the  left-hand  comer  : 

Type  of  the  dearest  of  our  English  dears. 
Our  hint  may  help  her  to  admire  or  quiz  it. 

To  love  Moziirt,  and  laugh  at  Verdi's  sliriek. 
And  add  another  pleasure  to  her  visit 

(She  shouldn't  go  much  oftener)  Once  a  Week. 


Come,  Liiwyer,  why  not  leave  your  dusty  smother, 

Is  th»;re  not  wed  to  thee  a  bright-eyetl  wife  ? 
Take  holiday  with  her,  our  learned  brother. 

And  lay  up  health  for  your  autumnal  life. 
Her  form  may  lose  (by  gain),  the  battle  pending  ; 

Your  learned  no.se  l>ecome  more  like  a  l)eak. 
Meantime,  you'll  find  some  tikle  of  struggle,  ending 

In  clients,  fees,  C^.  C,  in  O.nce  a  Week. 

VI. 

And  you,  our  Doctor,  mu.st  l>e  sometimes  wishing 

For  something  else  beside  that  yellow  coach. 
Send  physic  to  the  sick,  and  go  a  fishing. 

And  come  lack  chubby,  sound  as  any  i-oach. 
Don't  take  the  "  Lancet"  with  you  on  the  water, 

Or  ponder  how  to  smash  your  rival's  clique  ; 
But  take  your  Heldom-treate<l  wife  and  daughter. 

And  bid  them  Uike  three  pkIs,  and  O.niJE  a  Wkek. 

vir. 

Young  Wife,  on  yondt-r  shrire  there  blow  sea-breezes, 

Eager  your  cheek  to  kiss,  your  curls  to  fan. 
Your  husband — come,  you  know  whatever  pleases 
j       Your  charming  self  d«,-lights  that  hand- 
I  And  you've  a  child,  and  mother's  faith  u: 
I       That  he's  perfection  and  a  thing  uni<iue, 
Still,  he'd  be  all  the  better  for  an  Outing- 
There  rolls  the  wave,  and  here  is  OscE  A  Week. 
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vin. 

Tills  King  was  in  his  counting-liotise  at  morning, 

Counting,  discounting,  wliere  stocks  fall  and  rise  ; 
But  now,  at  afternoon,  his  ledger  scorning. 

To  his  own  vine  and  his  owti  fig-tree  flies. 
Proud  Princess  Poll  brings  him  the  rich  Havannah 

To  soothe  his  royal  soul  with  pleasant  reek. 
Pet  Princess  Meg  discrowns  him.     Princess  Anna 

Brings  him  iced  cb-ink,  and  straws,  and  Once  a  Week. 


IX. 

"We  shall  have  hints  for  him,  at  which  he'll  gnimLle, 

"What  should  an  author  know  aboxit  such  things  ?" 
But  reading  on,  his  Majesty,  more  humble, 

May  learn— more  wise  than  several  other  Kings. 
When  he  returns  to  business  and  its  rudeness. 

And  in  Old  Jewry  meets  a  smirking  Greek, 
He'll  wink,  and  say  (quite  proud  too  of  his  shrewdness), 

"That  is  the  rogue  they  sketched  in  Once  a  Week." 


X. 

Nor  to  the  rich  alone,  or  those  who're  striving 

Upward  for  riches,  is  our  sermon  read  ; 
To  other  thousands  nobly,  humbly,  hiving 

Their  little  stores  for  winter  it  is  said. 
Far  easier  than  they  dream  is  the  transition 

From  the  dull  parlour,  or  the  gairet  bleak, 
To  fields  and  flowers — a  beatific  vision 

Devoutly  to  be  pray'd  for  Once  a  Week. 


XI. 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us"  for  resistance 

To  impoi'tunities  that  never  cease  : 
Yet  we  may  sometimes  bid  it  keep  its  distance, 

And  leave  us  hours  for  holier  thoughts,  and  peace  ; 
For  quiet  wanderings  where  the  woodbine  flowers, 

And  for  the  Altar,  with  its  teachings  meek  ; — 
Such  is  the  lesson  of  this  page  of  ours, 

Such  are  the  morals  of  om-  Once  a  Week. 

Shirley  Brooks. 
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MAX  AMONG  THE  MAMMOTHS. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  hiiiuan 
race  is  one  whicli.  on  many  grounds,  hi\s  excited 
a  lively  interest,  and  has  been  an  infallible  provo- 
cative of  controversy.  Theologians  of  a  narrow 
and  too  literal  school  have  refused  to  entert;un  a 
8USi>icion  that  o\ir  ancestors  could  have  peopled 
the  globe  longoi  than  the  prescribed  0000  years  ; 
while  the  equally  narrow  and  prejudiced  ultra- 
sceptics  have  eagerly  seizetl  uj>on  the  most  tritling 
and  insufliciently  authenticated  statements  as  evi- 
dence of  the  vast  antiquity  of  M;uk  In  the  mean- 
time. Science,  crying,  "A  plague  on  both  your 
houses,"  has  taken  her  even  course,  and,  with  sus- 
pended judgment,  waited  for  the  decisive  facts 
which  time  was  sure  to  bring  imder  her  ken.  Such 
facts  have  seemed  to  present  themselves  over  and 
over  again.  To  say  notliingof  the  "  Homodiluvii 
testis"  of  the  Tertian)- schists  of  Gilningen,  which 
turned  out  to  l)e  a  great  salamander  ;  or  of  the 
fossil  man  of  Guatl:Uoui)e,  whom  everybody  has 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  who  is  quite  a 
mo<lcm  petrifaction  ;  we  have  had  before  us  the 
woman  of  the  Paviland  Caves,  made  famous  by 
Buckland,  the  Imliau  skull  said  l>y  Xottand  (Jliddon 
to  be  found  under  the  remains  of  twelve  successive 
cypress  forests  near  New  Orleans,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  supiMJsed  tliscoveries  of  hum.in  bones  and 
pocterj-  and  works  of  art  associated  with  extinct 
anim:Us,  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France. 

Few  of  these  cases,  however,  have  been  able  to 
withstand  a  searching  investigation.  liesidcs 
c<H>king  and  wearing  i»ockets,  man  is  distin- 
guished by  being  a  burj'ing  animal ;  and  this 
peculiarity  interferes  a  good  deal  with  those  geo- 
logical reasonings  which  might  otherwise  be  based 
uiHjn  the  association  of  his  remains  with  those  of 
extinct  animals,  in  caves  and  in  siiperlicial  deiK)sits 
suitable  for  seindture.  So  long,  in  fact,  as  such 
instances  of  asaix-iation  were  few  and  far  between, 
it  was  the  wiser  course  to  a<lniit  the  i)ossibility  of 
the  mixture  being  accidental.  But  some  recent 
discoveries  have  completely  changed  the  face  of 
the  whole  question,  by  jiroving  that  implements 
which,  witli  our  present  knowletlge,  we  can  only 
suppose  to  Ihj  of  human  manufacture,  are  found 
inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  remains  of  mam- 
moths and  other  extinct  animals  over  a  wiilc  geo- 
graphicJ  area,  in  great  abmnlance,  and  umler 
conditions  which  jireclude  the  possibility  of  their 
having  l)een  Vuiriecl  where  we  find  them. 

These  instnuuents  are  verj-  similar  to  what  are 
known  to  antiqimries  as  "Celts."  Those  oldest 
and  rudest  races  of  men,  who  inhabited  primaval 
Europe — those  tril^es  of  whom  History  and  Tradition 
are  alike  silent,  and  the  traces  of  whoso  works  even 
have  been  almost  obliteratctl  by  the  waves  of  suc- 
ceetling  populations,  resembled  the  savages  of  the 
South  Sea,  when  %'isited  l»y  Cook,  iii  their  igno-  ' 
ranee  of  the  use  of  metals.  | 

Even  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitant  of  the  ' 
islands  in  Torres  Straits  knows  neither  iron  nor  ' 
bronze.  All  his  work,  from  the  delicate  carving 
of  his  canoe,  to  the  cutting  ofT  of  his  enemy's  i 
head,  is  done  with  one  implement,  an  a<^bce,  whose  ' 
blade  is  made  of  a  shari>ened  stone.  Our  prede-  I 
cessors  were  in  a  similar  condition,  but  instead  of  ^ 


the  ja<le  of  which  the  South  Sea  islander  fabri- 
cates his  '  joh  aiul  weapons,  they  used  the  handy 
flints,  which  can  1m.'  so  rea^lily  chipjied  into  shape, 
and  are  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  countrj' ; 
aiul  these  timts,  fiisliioned  l>y  chipping  into  aharp- 
edgetl  axe  or  adze  heads,  are  the  so-called  '  *  celts. " 
Such  tools  or  weapons  have  long  been  known  to 
occur  in  tlie  biirying-places  of  ancient  men,  but  it  i.-s 
only  of  late  years  that  a  French  antiquar)*,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,*  made  the  remarkable  disco- 
very of  their  occuiTcnce  in  certain  deiKisits  ne.ar  Ab- 
beville, in  company  with  remains  of  mammoths  and 
otherextinct  animals.  Itneedhanllybesaid  that  the 
worthy  farant  was  pooh-poohed,  and  his  imiwrtant 
investig.itions  might  have  fallen  out  of  siglit  .tgain, 
except  for  the  recent  careful  exploration  of  a  l)one 
cave  near  Hrixham,  where  celts  were  foimd  asso- 
ciated with  similar  remains,  mider  circumstances 
which  admit  of  no  impeachment.  His  attention 
being  thus  awakened  to  M.  lioucher  de  Perthes' 
statements,  an  eminently  competent  English  gcH>lo- 
gist,  Mr.  Prestwich,  detenu  ined  to  examine  into 
them  for  himself  ;  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries, 
which  contirm  the  Frencli  antiquary's  statements 
in  all  essential  respects,  have  recently  been  com- 
municated to  the  lioyal  Society.  More  than  this, 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  pointeil  out  that  the  same 
jvssociation  of  celts  with  remains  of  extinct 
animals  had  been  observed  at  'Jxney,  in  Sutlolk, 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  ;  an  1,  as  if  to  verify 
the  old  a«lage  that  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours," 
Dr.  Falconer,  so  well  known  for  his  researches  in 
the  Pal^eontolog)'  of  India,  and  who  w.-us  actively 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  tlie  Brixham  cave, 
has  qiute  lately  observed  a  like  association  of  flint 
and  agate  knives  with  extinct  animals,  in  the 
Grotta  di  Maccagnone,  near  Naples. 

That  human  implements  ami  the  remains  of 
animals  which  are  now  extinct  and  w  liich  inhabiteti 
our  globe  at  an  enormously  remote  epoch,  have 
been  brought  together  into  the  same  deposits  by 
natural  causes,  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  is 
older  than  the  last  great  physical  changes  which 
have  altered  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land, 
may  be  considered  to  be  .satisfactorily  established 
by  these  discoveries.  It  must  be  further  allowed, 
that  if  any  other  animal  were  in  question,  geolo- 
gists would  prol>alily  at  once  a<Imit  th.at  there  was 
sutficient  evidence  of  the  contemporaneity  of  all 
the  remains  thus  associated  ;  an<l  it  is  quite  fair 
for  the  advocates  of  this  side  of  the  question  to 
throw  the  otiitJt  probaiidi  on  those  who  affirm  that, 
although  the  human  remains  are  certainly  older 
than  the  last  submergence  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  occur,  they  are  of  later  date  than  the  extinct 
beasts  with  which  they  are  found. 

It  is  not  necessar)',  however,  t<)  l>e  a<lvocates  of 
either  side  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  l>etter  to 
be  content  with  what  has  l)een  gainetl — the  indu- 
bitable fact  that  man  is  older  than  tlie  present 
ilistribution  of  land  and  water,  hill  and  valky — 
and  to  wait  for  further  evidence  before  admitting 
that  his  contemporaneity  with  the  hairy  giants  of 
the  pleistocene  epoch,  the  mammoth,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  bison,  and  the  l»car,  which  once  roarae<l 
over  the  plains  of  England,  is  absolutely  j)rovcn. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R  W.  Mylne  we  are 
•  See  his  "  AntJquiUi  Celtiqucs  et  Antcdiluvienne*,"  1M7. 
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enabled  to  give  a  figure  of  one  of  tlie  celts  obtained 
from  the  deposits  at  St.  Acheui  near  Abbeville, 
wbich    are    among   tliose    originally    explored    by 


M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  which  have  been  re- 
cently re-examined  by  Mr.  Prestwch,  Mr.  Mylne, 
and  other  geologists.  Alpha. 


AUDUN  AND  HIS  WHITE  BEAE. 

(from  the  old  noese.) 

[The  following  quaint  stoiy,  of  the  adventures  of  an 
Icelander  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  taken  from  the 
^aga  of  King  Harold  Sigardson.  This  was  that 
Norwegian  king,  whose  hard  unyielding  temper  gained 
him  the  nickname  of  Havchada  "i/ort/rccZe."  He 
was  St.  Olof's  brother,  after  whose  death  he  fled 
East  to  Byzantium  and  became  captain  of  the  Greek 
Emperor's  Varangians.  Returning  after  several  yeare 
he  found  Magnus,  Olof's  son,  on  the  Nonvegian  throne, 
a  share  of  which  he  claimed  and  got.     At  the  death  of 


his  nephew  he  became  sole  king  of  Norway,  and  at  last, 
having  taken  up  the  cause  of  Tostig,  he  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  in  1066,  and 
found  there  those  seven  feet  of  English  ground  which 
his  namesake  the  Anglo-Saxon  Harold  had  promised 
him.  Sweyn,  whose  bounty  comes  out  so  chai-acteris- 
tically  in  the  story,  was  that  King  Sweyn  of  Denmark, 
who  claimed  the  crowTi  of  England  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  as  Canute's  heir,  and  whose  death  by  falling 
overboard  when  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  England  to 
assert  his  right,  may  still  be  seen  sculptured  as  one  of 
God's  judgments  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Confessor  at  the 
back  of  the  High  Altar  in  Westminster  Abbey.  ] 


The  king  said  :  "Wilt  thou  sell  lis  the  beast  for 
the  same  price  thou  gavest  for  it  ?  " 

"I  will  not  do  that,  lord,"  said  Audim. 


HERE  was  a  man  named  Audun,  an  Icelander  and  West- 
hither  ;  his  means  were  small,  1»ut  his  goodness  was  weLl 
known.  This  Audim  once  sailed  from  Iceland  with  a  Norse- 
man whose  name  was  Thorir,  but  before  he  went  he  made  over 
almost  aU  his  goods  to  his  mother,  and  after  all  it  was  not 
more  than  enough  to  keep  her  for  two  years.  After  that  they 
put  to  sea  with  a  fair  breeze,  and  soon  made  Norway.  Audun 
stayed  with  Thorir  that  winter,  and  next  summer  they  both 
sailed  out  to  Greenland,  and  were  there  the  next  winter. 
There  Audim  bought  a  white  bear  well  tamed,  and  he  gave 
for  the  beast  all  the  money  he  had, — for  it  was  the  gi-eatest 
treasure  of  a  bear  that  had  ever  been  heard  of. 

Next  summer  they  sailed  back  to  Norway,  and  had  a  good 
voyage ;  a^  for  Thoiir,  the  captain,  he  went  back  to  his  own 
house;  but  Aiidun  got  himself  a  passage  east  to  Wick  in 
the  Cattegat,  and  took  his  bear  with  him,  and  looked  about 
for  a  lodging  while  he  stayed  there,  for  he  meant  to  make 
his  way  south  to  Denmark,  and  give  the  bear  to  King  Sweyn. 
But  just  then  the  war  and  strife  l>etween  King  Harold  and 
Sweyn  was  at  its  height.  It  happened,  too,  that  Harold 
was  then  in  the  town  whither  Audun  came,  and  he  soon 
heard  how  an  Icelander  had  come  from  Greenland  with  such 
a  tame  white  bear.  The  kmg  sent  at  once  for  Audun,  so 
he  went  befoi-e  the  king  and  greeted  him.  The  king  took 
his  words  well,  and  asked  : 

"  Hast  thou  that  white  bear  which  is  such  a  treasiu-e?  " 

"I  have,"  said  Aiidun. 

"  Wilt  thou,"  says  the  king,  "  that  I  give  thee 
twice  as  miich,  and  that  is  fairer,  if  indeed  thou 
gavest  for  it  all  thy  money." 
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"  r  will  not  ilo  that,  loixl,"  he  said. 

"  Wilt  thou  give  it  ine,  thtii  !  "  says  the  king. 

"That,  Uw,  1  will  not  do."  sxiys  the  Icelander. 

••What  wilt  thou  do  with  it,  then?"  said  the 
king. 

Audun  answei-s,  "  Wliat  I  have  alrca«ly  made  u]> 
my  minil  to  do  ;  yo  south  to  l)enniark  and  give  it 
to  King  Sweyn." 

Then  King  Haruld  said  :  "  Is  it  now  that  thou  ai-t 
so  ignorant  a  man  that  thou  lia.st  not  heard  of  all 
this  war  and  strife  whieh  in  between  the  lands 
here,  or  dost  thou  think  thy  luck  so  great  that 
thou  wilt  be  aide  to  brinji  this  treasure  to  Kin>r 
Sweyn  when  others  cjumot  get  to  his  land  without 
trouble,  even  when  ueetl  force.s  them  to  go." 

Auduu  answers  :  '*  Lonl,  this  now  lies  in  yom* 
power,  but  I  will  say  yes  to  no  other  way  than  the 
one  I  have  alreatly  spoken  of,  and  made  uj)  mv  mind 
to  foUow." 


Tlien  the  king  said  :  *'  I  see  no  reason  why  thou 
shouldst  not  go  iuj  thou  pleiuscst,  but  I  niidve  this 
bargain  that  thou  eomest  here  to  me  when  thou 
gettest  back,  and  tell  me  how  King  Sweyn  re- 
wanled  thee  for  the  bea«t.  May  be  thou  iui,  a 
man  of  luck." 

"  I'll  give  you  my  word  to  do  that,"8;iid  Auilun. 
And  away  he  went,  and  got  a  pjissage  south  Ut 
Denmark.  IJut  when  he  gut  there  every  jienny  of 
his  money  wa.s  spent,  and  he  had  t<>  beg  fur  finxl 
both  for  his  bear  and  himself.  So  he  went  to  a 
bailill'  of  the  king.  wlu>se  name  wna  Auki,  and 
W'gged  him  to  get  him  some  fooil,  that  he  might 
feed  himself  and  the  bear,  whieh  he  meant  to  give 
to  King  Sweyn. 

Auki  answers  :  "I  will  sell  thee  foo<l,  if  thou 
wUt." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give  for  it  now,"  said  Audun ; 
"  but  I  would   be  glad  to  hit   upon  some  way  of 
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bringing  the  beast  to  the  king,  for  it  were  a  great 
scathe  if  so  precious  a  thing  were  to  die  on  my 
hands." 

Auki  said  :  '*  Ye"ll  Iwth  of  you  need  much  food 
before  ye  get  to  the  king.  And  now  I'll  make  you 
this  offer  :  I  will  feed  ye  both  till  then,  but  then 
I  must  have  half  the  Ijeast ;  and  what  thou  hast 
now  to  look  at  is  this — that  thou  wilt  not  have 
even  half  of  it  if  it  Htar\es  to  death  on  your  hands." 


Audun  thought  this  choice  hard,  but  still  could 
see  nothing  Vietter  for  it  as  things  8to<Kl ;  w»  they 
struck  a  bargain,  and  he  a;,'reed  to  sell  Aiiki  half 
the  bear,  on  cou'Iition  that  they  started  for  where 
the  king  was  at  once,  and  shoidd  reckon  the 
worth  on  Imth  sides,  first  on  the  f<x^l  which  Auki 
gave  him,  and  then  of  the  beast  ;  and  that  Auki 
should  j>ay  Audun  so  much  as  was  over,  if  the 
king  thought  half   the  bear  worth  more   than  the 
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food.  So  they  went  both  of  them  till  they  foimcT 
King  Sweyu.  He  greeted  Auki,  the  hailitf,  well, 
hnt  asked  the  man  who  came  with  him  who  he 
was,  for  he  did  not  know  liim. 

Andun  answers:  "I  am  a  man  from  Iceland, 
new  come  from  Norway,  but  before  that  I  came 
from  Greenland.  My  errand  hither  was  to  give 
yon  this  white  Ijear,  which  I  bought  ont  there  in 
Greeidand  with  all  my  goods  ;  but  a  great  change 
has  befallen  me,  for  now  1  o^An  no  more  than  half 
the  beast." 

After  that  he  told  the  king  the  whole  story,  and 
aU  that  passed  between  him  and  Auki. 

Then  the  king  said  :  "Is  this  true,  Auki,  what 
he  says  ?" 

"True  it  is,"  says  Anki. 

Then  the  king  said:  "And  thoughtest  thou  it 
fell  to  thee,  when  I  had  set  thee  over  my  goods 
and  gdven  thee  great  place,  to  tax  and  toll  what 
an  outlander  and  a  stranger  had  undertaken  to 
bring  me  as  a  treasure — who  gave  for  it  all  his 
goods,  and  that  too  when  our  greatest  foes  thought 
it  good  to  let  him  go  on  his  way  in  peace  ?  Think, 
now,  how  truthless  it  was  in  thee  to  do  siich  a 
tiling,  and  see  what  a  gTcat  difference  there  is 
between  thee  and  Harold,  when  he  gave  him  safe 
conduct.  And  now  it  were  meet  thou  shoiUdst 
lose,  not  only  all  thy  goods,  Ijut  thy  life  also ;  and 
though  I  will  not  slay  thee  this  time,  still  thoii 
shalt  go  away  at  once  on  the  spot  a  beggar  from 
my  realm,  and  never  come  more  unto  my  sight. 
But  for  thee,  Icelander,  as  thovi  hast  given  me  the 
whole  of  the  beast,  and  that  worth  far  more  than 
the  food  which  Auki  sold,  but  which  he  oiight  to 
have  given  thee,  1  accept  it,  and  ask  thee  to  stay 
here  with  me." 

Then  Audun  thanked  the  king  for  his  words 
and  invitation,  and  stayed  there  awhile,  but  Auki 
went  away  unh;ippy,  and  lost  great  goods  Isecause 
he  coveted  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Audun  had  only  been  Avith  King  Sweyn  a  little 
while  when  he  B;iid  he  was  eager  to  go  a-way.  The 
king  was  rather  slow  in  answering  him. 

"What  wilt  thou  do,  then?"  he  asked,  "if 
thou  wilt  not  be  with  us  ?" 

"  I  will  go  south  to  Eome,"  he  says. 

Then  the  king  said  : 

"  Hadst  thou  not  taken  such  good  counsel,  1 
had  been  veiy  angry  at  thy  eagerness  to  go  away, 
but  now  thou  shalt  not  be  thwarted  in  the  least." 

So  the  king  gave  him  much  silver,  and  settled 
all  about  his  journey,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of 
going  in  company  with  other  jiilgrims,  and  bade 
him  to  come  to  see  him  when  he  came  back. 

So  Aiulun  went  south ;  but  when  he  was  coming 
liack  ho  took  a  gi'cat  sickness  and  lay  long  a-bed. 
All  the  money  was  spent  which  Sweyn  had  given 
him,  and  liis  companions  went  on  and  left  him. 
At  last  he  rose  from  his  sickness,  and  was  quite 
thin  and  weak,  nor  had  he  a  penny  to  buy  food. 
Then  lie  took  a  beggar's  wandering,  and  went  along 
begging  his  food,  tiU.  he  came  back  to  Denmark 
about  Easter,  to  a  town  where  King  Sweyn  hap- 
pened to  be.  By  this  time  Auiuui  had  his  hair 
close  cropiJed  and  scarce  a  rag  to  his  back,  vile  and 
poor  in  cverj'  way;  and  so  he  dared  not  show  him- 
self among  the  throng  of  men.  He  hung  about  the 
cloisters  of  the  chm'ch,  and  thought  to  choose  his 


time  to  meet  the  king  when  he  went  to  Nones  ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  king  coming  and  his  train  so 
bravely  dressed,  he  was  ashamed  to  show  himself 
before  their  eyes.  But  when  the  king  had  sat 
down  to  the  board,  Audun  went  and  took  his  meat 
outside  under  the  wall  of  the  hall,  as  is  jnlgrims' 
wont,  so  long  as  they  have  not  thrown  away  staff 
and  scrip.  And  now  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
throw  himself  in  the  king's  way  as  he  went  to 
even-song  ;  but,  so  bold  as  this  seemed  to  him 
earlier  in  the  day,  just  half  as  bold  again  must  he 
have  been  to  let  the  king  see  him  now  that  they 
had  well  drunk.  So,  when  Audun  saw  them 
coming,  he  turned  short  off  and  ran  away  to  hide 
himself.  But  the  king  thought  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  man,  and  as  he  came  out  of  church, 
and  all  his  train  had  come  inside  their  lodging,  he 
turned  round  and  went  out  again,  and  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  doors  : 

' '  If  there  be  any  man  near  here,  as  methinks 
there  is,  who  wishes  to  see  me,  and  has  hardly 
heart  to  do  so,  let  him  come  forward  now  and  let 
himself  be  seen." 

Then  Audun  came  forward,  and  fell  at  the  king's 
feet.  The  king  knew  him  at  once,  and  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  Ijade  him  welcome. 

"  And  now,"  he  says,  "  thou  art  gi-eatly  changed 
since  we  saw  one  another  last,  for  I  scarce  knew 
thee!" 

So  the  king  led  him  into  the  haU  there  and 
then  ;  but  aU  the  king's  train  laughed  at  Andun 
as  soon  as  they  saw  him.     But  the  king  said  : 

"  Ye  have  no  need  to  laugh  at  him,  vHe  and 
mean  thougli  he  seems  to  ye  to  look  on  ;  he  hath 
looked  l)etter  for  his  soiU'.s  health  than  ye,  and 
therefore  to  God's  eye  he  wiU  seem  bright  and  fair." 

Then  the  king  made  them  get  ready  a  bath, 
and  waited  on  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  gave 
liim  afterwards  good  clothes,  and  made  much  of 
him  in  every  way.  So  Auciun  soon  got  back  his 
strength  and  health,  for  he  was  young  in  years, 
and  there  he  stayed  awhile.  He  knew,  too,  how 
to  behave  himself  among  the  crowd  of  men  ;  he 
was  an  easy-tempered,  word-weighing  man,  and 
not  given  to  gossij).  So  all  men  liked  him,  and  as 
for  King  Sweyn  he  was  most  gracious  to  him. 

So  it  fell  out  one  day,  when  springtide  was 
di-awing  on,  that  they  two  were  talking  together, 
and  aU  at  once  the  king  said  : 

"  Sooth  to  say,  Audun,  I  have  never  yet  repaid 
thee  in  a  way  thou  woiddest  like  by  a  gift  in 
return  for  the  white  bear.  And  now,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  shalt  be  free  to  stay  long  here  with  me,  and 
I  wiU  make  thee  my  henchman  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  treat  thee  honom-ably  m  all  things." 

Audun  answers,  "God  thank  you,  lord,  for  your 
generous  offer,  and  for  all  the  honour  you  show  me, 
but  I  have  set  my  heart  on  sailing  out  to  Iceland." 

' '  This  seems  to  me  a  most  wonderfid  choice, " 
said  the  king. 

Then  Audun  said,  "  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  I 
am  sitting  here  with  you  in  great  honour  and  hap- 
piness, while  my  mother  tramps  about  on  the 
beggar's  path  out  yonder  in  Iceland  ;  for  now  the 
time  is  up,  during  which  I  gave  her  means  to  Uve, 
before  I  saUed  away  from  home." 

' '  Spoken  like  a  good  man  and  true, "  answers  the 
king,  "and  no  doubt  thou  wilt  be  a  man  of  luck. 
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This  was  the  only  thing  which  would  not  have 
niialikotl  me,  if  thou  h.iilst  asked  leave  to  go  away. 
But  now  stay  here  awhile  with  nie,  till  the  ships 
are  being  got  reatly." 

So  Audun  stayed.  But,  one  day,  when  the 
Spring  was  near  at  haml,  King  Sweyn  went  ilown 
from  the  town  to  the  landing-place,  and  then  they 
saw  men  busy  fitting  out  their  ships  fur  v:irious 
lands  :  ilast  to  llussia,  or  to  Saxony,  to  Sweden, 
or  to  Norw.ay.  So  Audun  and  the  king  came  to  a 
fair  ship,  and  men  were  h;ml  at  work  on  her :  she 
was  a  merchantman  of  Hue  size. 

Tlien  the  king  said,  '•  What  tliiidiest  tlu)U, 
Autlun,  of  this  ship  ':  ' 

lie  said,  "  She  was  fine  enough." 

"Now,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will  repay  thee  for 
the  liear,  :uul  give  thee  this  ship  with  a  full  L-uling 
of  all  that  I  know  is  handiest  in  Iceland.'' 

Audun  thanked  the  king  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
this  gift :  but  when  time  went  on,  and  the  ship 
w.as  reiuly  for  -sea,  they  two  went  down  again  to 
the  strand,  King  Sweyn  and  Audiui.  Then  the 
king  spoke  : 

".Since  thou  wilt  go  away  from  me,  Icelander, 
notliing  shall  now  be  done  to  hinder  thee  ;  but  I 
h.ave  heard  tell  th.it  your  land  is  ill  of!'  for  havens, 
aiul  that  there  are  great  shoals  and  risks  for  ships  ; 
and  now,  if  things  do  not  turn  out  well,  it  may  be 
that  thy  ship  goes  t<i  pieces,  and  thy  huling  will 
l>e  lost,  little  then  will  Ije  left  to  show  that  thou 
h:»st  met  King  Sweyn,  and  given  him  a  thing  of 
great  price." 

As  he  Siiidthis,  the  king  put  into  his  hand  a  big 
leathern  bag  full  of  silver,  and  said  :  "  Thou  wilt 
not  Ik;  now  altogether  penniless,  though  thy  ship 
goes  to  pieces,  if  thou  only  holdest  this.'' 

•'  May  be,  too,"  the  king  went  on  to  say,  "that 
thou  losest  this  moTiey  also,  wh.at  gtxjd  will  it  then 
have  been  to  thee  tliat  thou  gavest  King  Sweyn 
thy  treasure  ? "' 

As  he  said  this,  the  king  drew  a  ring  of  gold 
from  his  arm,  and  gave  it  to  Audun  ;  that  was  a 
thing  of  costly  price,  and  the  king  went  on  : 

"  Though  things  go  so  ill,  that  thy  ship  goes  to 
pieces,  and  all  thy  gocnls  and  money  be  lost,  still 
thou  wilt  not  be  jtenniless,  if  thou  comest  to  land 
with  this  ring,  for  it  is  r  ften  the  wont  of  men  to 
))car  their  gold  alwut  them,  when  they  arc  in  risk 
of  shipwreck,  and  so  it  will  be  seen  th.it  thou  hast 
met  King  Sweyn  \Volfsf>n,  if  tliou  holdest  f;ust  the 
ring,  though  thou  lose.-?t  the  rest  of  thy  gfK)ds.  And 
now  I  will  give  thee  this  bit  of  a<lvice,  never  to 
part  with  this  ring,  for  I  wish  thee  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  uttermost,  unless  thou  thinkest  thyself  iKiuml 
to  rcjiay  so  much  goodness  to  some  great  man  .as  to 
deem  it  right  that  thou  shouldest  give  him  a  great 
treasure.  When  thoii  Hndest  such  a  one  give  him 
the  ring,  for  it  is  worth  a  gre.it  man's  while  to  own 
it  ;  and,  now,  f. ire  well,  and  luck  follow  thy 
voyage."     Tli.it  was  what  King  .SwejTi  saicL 

After  that  Audun  put  to  sea,  ami  ran  into  a 
Haven  in  Norway,  and  as  soon  as  he  heanl  where 
King  Harold  was  he  set  oiit  t<>  find  him,  .is  he  h,id 
given  his  word.  .So  Audun  came  before  King 
Harold  and  greeted  him,  and  the  king  took  his 
greeting  kindly. 

"  .Sit  here  now  and  drink  with  us,"  said  the  king. 
So  Audun  sat  and  drank.     Then  King  Harold 


I  asked,  "Well,  how   did  King  Sweyn   repay  thee 
I  for  the  white  bear  ?  "' 

"In  that  wise,  lord,"  says  Au^Uui,  "that  he 
took  it  when  1  gave  it." 

"In  that  wise  I  h.ul  rojiaiil  thee  myself,"  says 
the  king.      "  What  more  did  he  give  thee  ?  " 

"  He  gave  me  silver  to  go  south." 

The  king  answers  :  "  King  Swejii  has  given 
many  a  man  before  now  silver  to  g(j  south,  or  to 
help  liis  need,  though  he  hiul  not  broiiglit  him 
things  of  price.      What  h;ist  thou  more  to  say  ?  " 

"He  asked  me,"  answers  Audun,  "to  become 
his  henchman,  and  U)  give  me  gi-eat  honour  if  1 
stayed  with  him.  " 

"That  was  well  spoken,"  s.iys  the  king  ;  "  but 
he  must  have  repai»l  thee  witli  more  still." 

Audun  said  :  "  He  gave  me  a  l>ig  merchant- 
man, full  hidcii  with  the  best  of  freight." 

"That  wiis  a  noble  gift,"  sa\'s  the  king,  "but 
I  woidd  have  given  thee  as  much  ;  or  did  he  give 
thee  anything  more  ?  " 

Atidun  answers:  "He  gave  me  besides,  a 
leathern  bag  fidl  of  silver,  and  said  I  would  not 
then  be  penniless  if  I  held  fa-st  to  it,  though  my 
ship  went  to  pieces  off  Iceland." 

"Th.it  was  nobly  thought  of,"  answers  the 
king,  "and  that  I  woidd  not  h.ive  done.  I  should 
have  thought  myself  free  if  I  had  given  thee  ship 
and  lading.     (Jave  he  ought  besides  ?" 

"  Yes,  lord,  he  did,'  says  Audun:  "  he  gave 
me  this  ring  which  I  iiave  on  my  ann,  and  said  it 
might  so  happen  that  I  lost  all  my  gooils  and  the 
ship  too,  and  yet  he  said  I  shoidd  not  be  ]>enniless 
if  I  still  had  the  ring.  He  b.ide  me  also  not  to  part 
with  the  ringiuiless  I  thought  that  I  owed  so  much  to 
some  great  man  for  his  goodness  that  I  ought  to 
give  it  him  ;  but  now  I  h.ive  found  that  man,  for 
it  wa.s  in  your  choice,  lord,  to  take  my  Ijear  from 
me,  and  my  life  too,  but  you  let  me  go  in  peace  to 
Denm.irk  when  no  one  else  coiUd  get  thither." 

Ilie  king  took  the  ring  blithely,  and  gave 
Audun  good  gifts  in  return  before  tlu-y  ]>arted. 
.So  Audun  sailoil  to  Iceland  that  very  summer, 
and  .ill  thought  him  the  luckiest  of  men. 

G.  W.  D.\st:.vr. 

SNAKES  AND  THEIR  PREY. 

AN    AfRIC.VN    ADVENTURE. 

I  WA.S  out  shooting,  writes  a  gentleman,  resident 
in  the  colony  of  I'ort  Natal,  tti  a  friend  in  Kiigland, 
and  obser^•ing  an  oreel)ec  (a  small  red  buck),  I 
endeavoured  to  approach  it  near  enough  to  secure  a 
shot ;  and  making  a  circuit  I  came  up  tow.irils  it, 
keeping  a  sm.ill  hill  between  myself  and  the  buck, 
until  1  thought  I  might  venture  to  look  out  and  see 
the  wherealxjuts  of  my  inten<led  game.  What  wa.s 
my  surprise,  when  I  found  that  the  animal  h.id  not 
move<l  since  I  first  saw  it,  and  w.is  then  standing 
in  a  i>eculiar  attitude,  perfectly  motionless,  and 
not  twenty  yanls  from  me.  These  little  creatures 
have  extraonlinary  sight,  and  are  very  timid, 
ren<leriiig  it  difhcidt  t<j  approach  within  a  hundred 
y.inls,  unless  you  suq^rise  them  while  sleeping 
in  long  grass.  I  8t<^>o<l  w.itching  the  buck  for 
some  time,  at  first  supposing  it  to  be  sick.  I 
then  thought  I  would  see  how  ne.ir  I  coidd  get ; 
and  there  being    an    ant-heap    close    l>eside    the 
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buck,  I  approaclieJ,  and,  on  looking  over  tlie 
mound,  saw  the  liead  of  a  large  boa- constrictor 
lying  jxist  out  of  a  hole  under  the  heap ;  and 
the  Inick  stood  with  its  head  turned  on  one  side, 
in  an  awkward  position  gazing  intently  on  its 
deadly  enemy,  and  not  in  tlie  least  aware  of  my 
vicinity.  I  retreated  cautiously,  fearing  to  brealc 
the  spell,  and  wishing  to  watch  the  last  act  in  this 
singular  mesmeric  drama. 

The  buck  must  have  remained  at  least  five 
minutes  in  this  transfixed  position,  the  hair  of 
its  back  erect,  its  eye  dilated,  and  its  attitude 
stiff  and  unnatural.  Suddenly  I  saw  it  on  the 
gi'ound,  the  thick  black  coils  of  the  boa  enfolding 
its  body  and  legs.  I  fired  instantly,  and  the  I'cptile 
slowly  iinwound  himself,  compelled  to  succumlj  to 
a  power  more  terrilde  than  his  own.  My  gun  has 
one  barrel  rifled,  the  other  a  smooth  1)ore  for  shot. 
I  had  discharged  shot  only,  not  being  far  off,  and 
the  body  of  the  snake  was  nearly  severed  ;  yet  in 
the  short  instant  during  which  he  had  emln'aced 
his  prey  he  had  lu'oken  every  bone  of  the  pretty 
creature's  body.  I  measured  the  snake,  and  found 
its  length  to  be  eighteen  feet  nine  inches. 

The  eye  of  the  boa  is  very  peculiar  while  mes- 
merising its  prey ;  it  almost  appears  to  emit  flame. 
It  may  be  compared  to  an  amethyst  or  a  ruby,  or 
both,  with  an  emerald  stuck  together,  and  rapidly 
revolving  in  the  sun. 

Its  mouth  was  closed,  or  nearly  so,  and  its  long 
tongue  darting  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  greedy 
anticipation  of  the  dish  of  venison  which  awaited 
its  devouring  jaws. 

On  another  occasion  I  w\atched  a  smaller  boa, 
aboiit  eight  feet  long,  whilst  engaged  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  a  fowl.  It  first  seized  the  head,  and 
appeared  to  swallow  with  great  difficulty,  making 
con^^^lsive  eflbrts,  oliservable  from  the  rings  of  its 
tail  upwards.  After  some  hard  struggles,  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  fowl  disappeared,  but  the  wings 
being  extended,  presented  rather  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  further  proceedings  ;  aiul  I  was  cm'ious 
to  see  how  the  snake  woidd  get  over  his  diffi- 
culties,— for  even  a  juggler  woidd  be  nonplussed 
if  required  to  swallow  knives  and  forks  crossways, 
— and  I  soon  found  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  the 
emergency.  After  a  series  of  painfid  efl"orts,  tan- 
talising, doid)tless,  to  a  hungry  boa,  the  reptile 
brought  his  tail  to  the  rescue  :  extremes  met,  and, 
folding  the  wings  together,  he  at  last  forced  the 
body  of  the  fovvl  between  his  jaws.  He  now, 
however,  seemed  to  have  got  himself  in  a  greater 
fix  than  ever.  The  distension  caused  his  neck  to 
appear  only  as  thick  as  my  thumb,  and  from  the 
form  and  setting  of  his  teeth  he  could  not  disgorge 
his  Brobdingnag  mouthful,  and  I  began  to  think 
that  his  suakesliip  had  really  rather  more  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with. 

Not  a  )jit  of  i*.  After  resting  a  minute  or  two, 
he  coiled  round  his  distended  jaws,  and  com- 
menced an  ingenious  process  of  compression, 
beginning  at  his  head  and  working  downwards 
along  the  neck  and  body, — stuffing  himself  as 
you  would  a  sausage, — till  he  had  completed  this 
extraordinary  mana-u\Te  of  deglutition.  The  whole 
operation  lasted  aliout  twenty  minutes,  and,  I 
must  confess,  seemed  anything  but  a  gratifying 
mode  of  apj)easing  the  animal  appetite. 


I  captured  this  boa,  and  kept  him  some  time  in 
a  cask,  and  ultimately  gave  him  to  a  friend  who 
was  proceeding  to  Cai)e  Town. 

The  skin  of  the  boa,  and  that  also  of  the  inguano 
(a  large  water  lizard),  make  beautifid,  soft,  and  very 
durable  slippers.     I  will  send  you  the  next  I  get. 

Arthur  Clarence. 

Peter'' s  Marltzburc/,  Port  Natal. 

ENGLISH  PEOJECTILES. 


"  The  English  archers  bent  their  bows  ! 
Their  aim  was  good  aud  true  !" 

AjsD  so  down  went  plate  and  mail  with  punched 
holes  and  shivered  net-rings,  and  stalwart  men 
were  stricken  through  all  their  fences,  the  steel 
arrow-heads  striking  throiigh  every  steel  guard, 
ringing  like  the  armourer's  tools  on  his  anvU. 
And  it  was  not  mere  skill  or  mere  trick  of  art 
that  did  this  ;  the  English  archers  beat  the 
archers  of  all  other  nations,  l^ecause,  with  a  strong 
hand  and  stretched-out  arm,  they  could,  like 
Ulysses,  bend  the  tough  yew  that  none  others  might 
handle.  It  came  to  them  by  race,  and  all  tradi- 
tion rings  indigenoiisly  of  their  deeds — 

' '  Tlie  f;\tlier  of  Robin  a  forester  was. 
And  he  shot  with  a  lusty  long  bow." 

The  "  cloth-yard  shaft,"  that  was  wet  to  the 
grey-goose  feather  in  the  body  of  fallow  deer  or 
foeman,  that  striick  down  "hart  of  grease,"  or 
helmet  of  price,  was  not  propelled  by  cross-bow 
mechanism  of  ratchet,  or  cunning  chemistry  of 
Roger  Bacon,  but  by  the  sixty-pounds'  power 
miiscles  of  English  arms,  which  alone  coidd  draw 
the  hempen  cord  to  the  fitting  angle.  These 
muscles  grew  on  English  soil,  and  the  visible 
death  sheaves  that  hurtled  from  them,  struck 
terror  into  the  foe  from  the  distance  he  coidd  not 
reach  in  return.  The  modern  leaden  bullet  strikes 
without  notice,  from  amidst  the  smoke  and  noise — 
the  ancient  arrow  flashed  its  mission  as  it  flew. 

Strong  arms  have  descended  to  our  modern 
race,  and  shoidd  give  us  the  same  advantage 
with  the  modern  weaj^ons.  The  modern  English 
arm  should  wield  a  gun  carrying  proportionately 
further  and  truer  than  the  advei'sary's  guns,  as 
did  the  arrows  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  the  advan- 
tages given  us  by  nature,  woidd  still  keep  up 
our  superiorit3\  For  men,  and  not  machines,  are 
at  the  root  of  man's  power  now  as  ever.  The 
machine  only  midtiplies  it — the  qiiality  which 
works  the  machine  governs  the  final  result.  We 
have  made  many  improvements  in  guns  since  we 
agreed  first  to  recognise  the  defects  of  "Brown 
Bess, "  which  possessed  the  quahty  of  weight  with- 
out accuracy  ;  and  are  slowly  winning  our  way  to 
higher  efficiency,  stimulated  l)y  the  progress  other 
nations  have  been  making  in  order  to  put  them- 
selves in  advance  of  us. 

Our  Enfield  rifle  has  been  designated  as  "the 
queen  of  weapons  ;"  but  this  now  seems  to  be 
ojily  partially  true.  On  the  trial-ground  gi-eat 
residts  are  attained  ;  but  on  the  battle-fields  of 
India,  a  certain  number  of  shots  were  found  to 
render  it  useless  till  cleaned.  All  sorts  of  reasons 
are  given  to  explain  this — inaccuracy  of  bore, 
irregular  resistance  by  reason  of  the  Imyonet  and 
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other  b.oniLs,  damage  by  bemliiig  the  b:uTcl,  autl 
so  on  ;  the  probably  true  reason  is  ovcrKK>ked. 
Iron  is  actetl  on  by  jwiils  ;  tliose  aoiils  :ue  funiislicil 
to  the  interior  of  the  barrel  by  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  ami  nitre,  which  shouhl  be  wiped  away  as 
produced.  The  weiuicd  soldier  neglects  this,  and 
throws  himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  gi-ound  by 
the  side  of  his  fouled  gun,  after  a  hard-fought  day, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  interior  of  the 
barrel  has  a  rusted  roughened  surface,  like  that  <>f 
a  hie.  The  leatlen  bullet,  expanded  by  the  dis- 
charge, gradually  communicates  a  skin  to  the 
luirrel,  just  as  every  workman  knows  that  a  tile 
will  get  clogged  in  cutting  lead.  This  skin  gra- 
du:Uly  thickens,  and  the  b;dls  will  n<>  longer  p;vs.s 
down.  So  long  as  iron  sh;dl  Ix;  liable  to  rust, 
this  difficidty  can  only  be  surmounted  by  furnishing 
the  soldier  with  a  ready  means  of  keeping  a  con- 
tinual j)olish  on  tlie  inside  of  his  bai'rcl,  e<puvalent 
to  its  original  polish. 

The  principles  which  shoidd  govern  the  con- 
struction of  a  giin  to  discharge  pi\)jectiles  so  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  rani^c  and  accuracy  with 
a  given  propelling  power,  hold  good  alike  l)oth  in 
machine  giuis  ami  hand  guns.  The  best  properties 
of  the  hand  gun  are  the  best  also  for  the  wheel 
guns.  By  the  discharge  of  powder  force  operates  in 
three  ways  :  to  make  the  gun  recoil ;  to  cxjiand  the 
barrel  laterally,  with  a  tendency  to  rend  it  open  ; 
and  to  proj)el  the  projectile.  The  proportion  of 
force  e.\iK.'nded  on  the  projectile,  depends  on  the 
disproportion  Ix'tween  the  weight  of  the  gun  and 
that  of  the  projectile.  If  they  were  of  equal  weight, 
they  would  l^e  driven  with  equal  force  in  opposite 
directions,  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  effect  the 
gun  should  be  absolutely  unmoved  by  the  discharge ; 
therefore  a  light  gim  is  merely  a  contrivance  to 
produce  a  small  effect.  With  a  light  fow  ling  barrel 
we  help  weight  first  by  a  wooden  stock,  and  next 
by  the  Ixnly  of  the  shooter  ;  and  if  the  cont;\ct  be 
not  close,  we  Iciim  what  a  "kicking"  gun  means. 

The  projMjrtions  of  weight  being  settled,  the 
next  question  is  of  the  proiM)rtion  of  length  of  bore 
to  di:imeter,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  charge 
and  quality  of  the  powder  used.  If  the  bore  l>e 
too  short,  the  powder  will  not  have  room  to  1)C 
thoroughly  burnt  and  i)erfectly  expanded,  and 
power  will  be  wasted  in  that  niotle.  If  Uxt  long, 
power  will  l)e  wasted  in  siiridus  friction  between 
ball  and  barrel.  And  again  the  i)owder  may  be 
too  quick  or  tiRi  slow  in  explmling.  If  too  (jiuck, 
it  wUl  need  a  heavier  and  stroxiger  gun,  and  for 
this  reason  gun-cotton,  the  most  explosive  of  all, 
is  not  used  in  guns,  though  exi^criments  have  been 
made  to  make  it  i)um  slower  by  mixing  with  saw- 
dust. The  want  of  length  of  bore  in  guns  is 
illustratetl  by  short  carronades,  in  which  the 
tiamc  is  forced  backwanls,  charring  a  ship's  sides 
at  the  instant  the  shot  leaves  the  muzzle.  The 
want  of  weight  in  a  gun  is  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  if  a  recoiling  gim  be  backed  against  a  solid 
bank  of  timl>er,  it  will  throw  the  shot  further — 
but  there  will  also  be  some  risk  of  bursting. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  weight,  there  is  the 
consideration  of  thickness  of  metal  to  resist  lateral 
expansion,  and  even  in  wrought  metal  it  will  Ix; 
found — apart  from  the  question  of  transport — that 
the  thickness  of  metal  should   be    equal    to   the 


diameter  of  the  bore.  Swiss  rifles  and  American 
rifles  aix;  the  heaviest  known  guns  in  this  respect, 
and  the  American  are  considerably  the  largest. 
Making  allowance  for  jiivjudice,  it  is  imiKjssiblo  to 
doubt  that  g<HMl  |iractical  reasons  exist  where  a 
hunter  prefers  to  c;irry  alniut  a  very  heavy  gun. 
A  common  proportion  is  a  .'{G-inch  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  ^-inch,  equal  to  Oli  diameters,  and  the 
accuracy  is  remarkable  ;  but  the  shooting  range 
rarely  exceeds  100  yards,  a  distance  that  nnHlern 
practice  holds  in  contempt.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
an  Entield  rifle  will  cut  oil'  a  squirrel's  head  on  a 
tree-top  at  lOO  yards  without  damaging  the  skin. 
Neither  can  it  be  laid  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand 
at  rest,  and  discharged  without  moving  the  barrel 
by  recoil,  as  can  lie  done  by  a  heavy  American  rifle. 
"Brown  Bess"  wiis  nominally  a  "smoothbore" 
— nominally  onlj- — and  the  rcsiUts  gained  from 
rifles  have  thrown  contempt  on  all  smcKtth  bores. 
But  a  gieat  jiart  of  the  result  is  gained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  rifle  there  is  no  windage  and  no  loss  of 
power  by  the  gases  escajiing  between  the  ball  and 
the  l)arrel.      "  Bi-own  Bess,"  on  the  contrary,    was 

j  all  windage  ;   for  the  j)aper  wadding  helped  little. 

I  In  the  rifle,  however,    there   is  a  loss   by  friction. 

I  All  our  English  rifle  ]iractice,  old  .ind  new,    is  to 

j  make  the  ijall  do  its  own  packing  b}-  a  tight  flt. 
An  old-fashioned  rifle  IkuI  the   ball   hammered  in 

I  by  a  woinlen  mallet  and  then  tlriven  down  by  an 
iron  rammer,  leaNnng  the  form  that  of  a  short 
cylinder,  with  one  flat  and  one  hemispherical  end, 
and  jagged  portions  of  a  screw  round  it.  As  the  flat 
end  was  foremost,  the  wonder  is  how  any  accuracy 
at  all  was  attained  even  at  150  yards.  The 
Americans  envelope  the  VkJI  in  a  piece  of  greased 

'  skin,  and  it  leaves  tlic   barrel   as  a  true   sphere, 

I  though  with  a  sjiinning  motion,  correcting  any 
aberration  with  which  it  leaves  the  barrel.  Yet 
this  spinning  motion  does  not  wholly  remedy  the 
defect  of  the  barrel,  for  any  bruises  at  the  mouth 
induce  inaccuracy  ;  and  so  sensible  arc  the  hunters 
of  this,  that  in  shooting-matches  they  use  a  rifle  with 
a  supplementary  mouth-iiiecc  to  prevent  injury. 

We  have  taken  to  the  rifle,  in  the  fidl  f;uth  that 
it  can  cure   all  disorders  of  inaccuracy.      But  wo 

I  have  t.aken  up  a  complicated  tool,  invol\-ing  many 
troubles  in  its  use  and  even  disadvantages.  Tlic 
spinning  movement  involves  increase  of  friction  and 
some  consequent  waste  t>f  power.  If  two  barrt'ls 
be  raaile  exactly  alike  in  all  other  respects,  and 
one  be  rifled  and  the  other  smtnith  lx>rcd,  and  both 
loatled  exactly  alike,  it  will  be  ])rr)ved  that  the 
smooth  bored  will  have  considerably  the  longer 
range,  though  the  accuracy  of  flight  be  less.  But 
again,  the  damage  done  l>y  the  rifle  ball  is  far 
greater  than  that  by  the  smooth  bore.  The  spin- 
ning movement  when  sud<lenly  diverted  by  the 
object  aimed  at,  enlarges  its  circle  and  makes  a 
gaping  hole,  emphatically  "a  ragged  bidlct, "  three 
times  the  size  of  the  snuHith  lK:>rc.  And  with  a 
great  gun  a  verj'  damaging  efl'ect  is  produced  on 
stone  walls  by  tliis  process. 

We  fail  to  produce  the  best  effect  in  the  con- 
structi(m  of  hand  gims,  becau.sc  we  aim  at  two 
things  wholly  incompatible.  The  quality  of  this 
gtm  is  sacrificed  as  a  projector  by  the  attempt  to 
convert  it  into  a  pike.  We  have,  it  is  true,  won 
battles  with  Brown  Bess,  but  that  has  l^een  mainly 
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owing  to  our  superior  physical  organisation,  just  as 
our  heavy  cavah-y  rode  down  the  French  cuiras- 
siers at  Waterloo.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a 
regiment  of  our  grenadiers  going  into  battle  armed 
only  with  cricket  bats  would  effectually  bruise 
their  antagonists,  just  as  they  would  beat  French 
small  swords  at  "  quarter-staff,"  the  wooden  repre- 
sentative of  our  ancient  two-handed  sword.  While 
we  regard  a  gun  more  as  a  pike  than  a  projector, 
we  shall  not  get  the  best  residt.  In  a  charge  of 
pikes  or  bayonets  it  is  quite  obvioiis  that  if  one 
side  can  wield  a  pike  three  feet  longer  than  the 
other,  that  side  must  destroy  its  opponents  ;  and 
precisely  in  this  way  shoidd  English  arms  be 
brought  into  play,  guided  1iy  English  muscles.  The 
bayonet  derives  its  origin  from  the  musqueteers 


forming  pikes  of  their  guns  by  sticking  their 
daggers  into  the  miizzles  ;  but  a  bayonet  on  a  rifle 
deflects  the  ball  in  spite  of  all  care,  and  a  thin 
barrel  loses  its  true  form  very  commonly  after  being 
converted  into  a  pike.  It  is  quite  clear  that  long 
range  is  henceforth  to  play  a  great  part  in  our 
battles,  and  that  long  range  is  incompatible  with  a 
pike  weapon.  Then  to  solve  this  problem  is  the 
gi-eat  question  of  the  day,  and  so  to  solve  it  that 
oiir  phj^sical  strength  shall  maintain  its  natural 
advantage ;  that  we  shall  not  merely  make  an 
improvement  that  may  instantly  be  imitated  by 
our  neighboiurs,  but  such  an  improvement  as  we 
may  ourselves  use  to  the  greatest  advantage.  As 
our  space  is  limited,  we  shall  return  to  the  question 
in  a  future  Number.  W.  Bridges  Adams, 


MAGENTA. 


Under  the  willows  ;  in  the  trampled  maize  ; 

Midst  up-torn  vines,  and  shatter'd  miilberiy  rows ; 
In  rice-fields,  com-fields,  dykes  by  dusty  ways. 

And    cottage-crofts,    where    the    gold    gourd-flower 
blows, — 
Swathes  of  Death's  scythe,  wielded  for  two  long  days — 
The  dead  lie  thick  and  stifl  :  foes  all  at  peace  with  foes. 


II. 


So  many  nameless  dead  !  no  meed  of  glory 
For  all  this  blood,  so  freely  poiu'M,  is  theirs  ; 

Yet  each  life  here  Huk'd  many  in  its  stoiy 

Of  hopes  and  loves  and  hates,  of  joys  and  cares. 

Of  these  unhonour'd  sleepers,  grim  and  goiy, 

^Vho  knows,  out  of  the  world  how  much  each  -with  him 
bears  ? 


III. 
These  were  all  sons  or  siies  ;  husbands  or  brothers  ; 

Bread-winners,  most  of  them,  for  homes  afar. 
This  a  sick  father's  stay  ;  that  a  blind  mother's  ; 

For  him  in  Paris,  'neath  the  evening  star, 
A  loving  heart  its  care  in  laboiu-  smothers, 
TiU   taught  by  anns  of  jirice,  how  fai-  they  strike — 
how  far  I 


IV. 

Ci-y  !  let  the  poor  soul  wi-estle  with  the  woe 

Of  that  bereavement.     Who  takes  thought  of  her  ? 

Through  the  illumined  streets  the  triumphs  go  ; 
Under  her  ^qndow  waving  banners  stir, 

And  shouting  crowds  to  Notre  Dame  that  flow. 

Hide,    mourner,    hide    the    tears    which   might    such 
triumphs  blm- !  Tom  Taylor. 
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6oolI     f'lQht. 


BY    CHARLES    READE. 


It  wa.s  past  the  uiid'Uc  of  the  tifteonth  centurj', 
Lotiis  XI.  was  sovereign  of  France ;  Eilward  IV. 
wa.<(  wrongful  King  of  Englan<l ;  an<l  Philip  "  the 
(uHxl,"  having  by  force  ami  cunning  ilisjiosscsscd 
his  cousin  Jacqueline,  and  l»r«>ken  her  heart, 
reigned  undisturbe<l  this  many  years  in  Holland, 
where  our  tale  begins. 

(Jeranl,  and  Catlierine  his  wife,  lived  in  the 
little  t<iwn  of  Terguu.  He  traded,  whcilesjde  and 
retail,  in  cloth,  silk,  brown  holland,  and,  aljove 
all,  in  curried  leather,  a  material  highly  v;Uuc<l  by 
the  midtUing  people,  Injcause  it  would  stand  twenty 
years'  wear,  and  turn  a  knife  if  not  fresh  sh.iqienetl ; 
no  small  virtiic  in  a  jerkin  of  that  century,  in 
which  folk  were  so  li1)€ral  of  their  steel  :  even  at 
dinner  a  m.-in  would  leave  his  meat  awhile,  and 
carve  you  his  neighbour,  on  a  very  mtKlerate 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  couple  were  well  to  do,  and  woidd  have 
been  free  from  all  earthly  care,  but  for  nine  chil- 
dren.    WTben  these  were  coming  into  the  world. 


CHAPTER   I. 

or  a  day  passes  over  the  earth  but  men 
.uid  wiiuicn  of  no  note  d()  great  deeds, 
>peak  great  wordi?,  and  suffer  noble  sor- 
ii)W8.  Of  these  obscure  heroes,  philo- 
sophers, and  martyrs,  the  greater  part 
will  never  be  known  till  tliat  day,  when 
many  that  are  great  shall  be  small,  and 
the  snnUl  great :  but  of  others  the  world's 
knowle<lge  may  be  said  to  sleej).  Their 
lives  and  characters  lie  hidilen  'from 
nations  in  the  very  annids  that  record 
tliem.  The  general  reader  cannot  feel 
them,  they  are  j^resenteil  so  curtly  and 
'iiMly  :  they  are  not  like  breathing  stories 
;i]>pealing  to  his  heart,  but  little  historic 
luulstones  striking  liim  only  to  glance 
otr  his  l>osom :  nor  can  he  understand 
tliem  ;  for  epitomes  are  not  narratives, 
as  skeletons  .are  not  human  figures. 

Tlius  records  of  jirime  trutlis  sometimes 
remain  a  dead  letter  to  plain  folk  ;  the 
writei-s  have  left  so  much  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  imagination  is  so  rare  a  gift. 
Here,  tlien,  the  writer  of  fiction  m.ay  be 
it  use  to  the  public — aa  an  interpreter. 

Tliere  is  a  musty  chroiiicle,  written  in 
tolerable  Latin,  and  in  it  a  ohajiter 
where  every  sentence  holds  a  fact.  Here 
is  told,  with  harsh  brevity,  the  strange 
history  of  a  pair,  who  livt.d  untrumpcted, 
and  died  luisung,  four  humlreil  years 
ago  ;  and  lie  now,  as  unpitied,  in  that 
stern  page,  as  fossils  in  a  rock.  Thus, 
living  or  dea<l,  fate  is  still  unjust  to 
them.  Yet  if  I  can  but  show  you  what 
is  involved  in  that  drj-  chronicler's  words, 
iiiethinks  you  will  correct  the  indifference 
"f  centuries,  and  give  those  two  sore- 
tried  Souls  a  I'laee  in  your  heart — for  a 
few  weeks. 


one  i)er  annum,  each  was  hailed  with  rejoicings, 
and  the  Saints  were  thankefl,  not  exjiostulatetl 
with  ;  and  when  parents  and  children  were  all 
young  together,  the  latter  were  lcM)ked  upon  as 
lovely  httle  playthings  invented  l>y  Heaven  for 
the  amusement,  joy,  .'uid  evening  solace,  of  people 
in  business. 

But  as  the  olive  branches  shot  up,  and  the 
l)arents  grew  older,  and  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
the  fate  of  large  families,  misgivings  and  care 
mingled  with  their  love.  They  belonged  to  a  sin- 
gidarly  wise  and  proviilent  jieople  :  in  Holland 
reckless  jiarents  were  as  rare  as  disol>cdient  chil- 
dren. So  now  when  the  huge  loaf  came  in  on  a 
gigantic  trencher,  looking  like  a  fortress  in  ita 
moat,  and,  the  tour  of  the  table  once  matle,  seometi 
to  have  melted  away,  (Gerard  and  Catherine  would 
look  at  one  another  and  say,  "  Who  is  to  find  bread 
for  them  all  when  we  are  gone  ?" 

At  this  obscrN-ation  the  younger  ones  needed 
all  their  filial  respect,  to  keep  their  httle  Dutch 
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coiuitenances  ;  for  in  tlieir  humble  opinion  dinner 
and  supi)er  came  by  nature  like  siin-rise  and  sun- 
set, and,  so  long  as  that  luminary  should  travel  round 
the  earth,  so  long  7)iust  the  brown  loaf  go  round 
their  family  circle,  and  set  in  their  stomachs  only 
to  rise  again  in  the  family  oven.  But  the  remark 
awakened  the  national  thoughtfidness  of  the  elder 
boys,  and  being  often  repeated  set  several  of  the 
family  thinking,  some  of  them  good  thoughts,  some 
ill  thoughts,  according  to  the  natui'e  of  the 
thinkers. 

"  Kate,  the  chiklren  grow  so,  this  table  will 
soon  be  too  small." 

"We  cannot  aflbrd  it,  Gerard,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine, answering  not  his  words,  but  his  thought, 
after  the  mannei-  of  women. 

Their  anxiety  for  the  futm-e  took  at  times  a  less 
dismal  but  more  mortifying  turn.  The  free 
burghers  had  their  pride  as  well  as  the  nobles  ; 
and  these  two  could  not  bear  that  any  of  their 
blood  shoidd  go  down  in  the  burgh  after  their 
decease. 

So  by  prudence  and  self-denial  they  managed 
to  clothe  all  the  little  bodies,  and  feed  all  the 
great  mouths,  and  yet  put  liy  a  small  hoard  to 
meet  the  future ;  and,  as  it  grew,  and  grew,  they 
felt  a  pleasiire  the  miser  hoarding  for  himself 
knows  not. 

One  day  the  eldest  boy  but  one,  aged  nineteen, 
came  to  his  mother,  and,  with  that  outward  com- 
posure which  has  so  misled  some  persons  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  this  people,  begged  her  to  intercede 
with  his  father  to  send  him  to  Amsterdam,  and 
place  him  with  a  merchant.  "It  is  the  way  of 
life  that  likes  me  :  merchants  are  wealthy ;  I  am 
good  at  numbers  ;  prithee,  good  mother,  take  my 
part  in  this,  and  I  shall  ever  1  le,  as  I  am  now,  your 
debtor." 

Catherine  threw  up  her  hands  with  dismay  and 
incredidity.      "  What,  leave  Tergou  !  " 

' '  What  is  one  street  to  me  more  than  another  ? 
If  I  can  leave  the  folk  of  Tergou,  I  can  surely  leave 
the  stones." 

"  What !  abandon  your  poor  father  now  he  is  no 
longer  young  ?  " 

' '  Mother,  if  I  can  leave  you,  I  can  leave  him. " 

' '  What,  leave  your  poor  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  love  you  so  dear  ? " 

"  There  are  enough  in  the  house  without  me." 

"What  mean  you,  Eichart?  Who  is  more 
thought  of  than  you  ?  Stay,  have  I  spoken  shar[) 
to  you  ?     Have  I  been  unkind  to  you  ? " 

"Never  that  I  know  of  ;  and  if  you  had,  yon 
shoxdd  never  hear  of  it  from  me.  Mother,"  said 
Richart  gravely,  but  the  tear  was  in  his  eye,  "  it 
all  lies  in  a  word.  And  nothing  can  change  my 
mind.  There  will  be  one  mouth  less  for  you  to 
feed." 

"  Tliere  now,  see  what  my  tongue  has  done," 
said  Catherine,  and  the  next  moment  she  began  to 
cry.  For  she  saw  her  first  yoinig  ]>ird  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest  trying  his  wings,  to  lly  into  the  world. 
Richart  had  a  calm,  strong  w"ill,  and  she  knew  he 
never  wasted  a  word. 

It  ended  as  nature  has  willed  all  such  discoiirse 
shall  end  :  young  Richart  went  to  Amsterdam  with 
a  face  so  long  and  sad  as  it  had  never  been  seen 
before,  and  a  heart  like  granite. 


That  afternoon  at  supper  there  was  one  mouth 
less.  Catherine  looked  at  Eichart's  cliaii-  and 
wept  bitterly.  On  this  Gerard  shouted  roughly 
and  angrily  to  the  children,  ' '  sit  wider  !  can't  ye  : 
sit  wider  !  "  and  turned  his  head  away  over  the 
back  of  his  seat  awhile,  and  was  silent. 

Richart  was  launched  ;  and  never  cost  them 
another  penny  :  but  to  fit  him  out  and  place  him 
in  the  house  of  Vander  Stegen  the  merchant  took 
all  the  little  hoard  biit  one  gold  crown.  They 
began  again.  Two  years  passed.  Richart  found 
a  niche  in  commerce  for  his  brother  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  left  Tergou  directly  after  dinner,  which  was 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  At  supper  that  day 
Gerard  remembered  what  had  happened  the  last 
time;  so  he  said  in  a  low  whisper,  "sit  wider, 
dears  !  "  Now  until  that  moment,  Catherine  vjould 
not  see  the  gap  at  table,  for  her  daughter  Catherine 
had  besought  her  not  to  grieve  to-night  and  she 
had  said,  "No  sweetheart,  I  promise  I  will  not, 
since  it  vexes  my  children."  But  when  Gerard 
whispered  "sit  wider  !  "  says  she  "Ay  !  the  table 
will  soon  be  too  big  for  the  children  :  and  you 
thought  it  woidd  be  too  small :  "  and  having  deli- 
vered this  with  forced  calmness,  she  put  up  her 
apron  the  next  moment,  and  wept  sore. 

"  'Tis  the  best  that  leave  us,"  sobbed  she,  "that 
is  the  cruel  part." 

"  Nay  !  nay  !  "  said  Gerard,  "  oiu'  childi-en  are 
good  children,  and  all  ai-e  dear  to  us  alike.  Heed 
her  not  I  What  God  takes  from  us  still  seems 
better  than  what  lie  spares  to  us  :  that  is  to 
say,  men  are  by  natiu-e  unthankfid — and  women 
siljy." 

' '  And  I  say  Richart  and  Jacob  were  the  flower 
of  the  flock,"  sobbed  Catherine. 

The  little  coffer  was  empty  again,  and  to  fill  it 
they  gathered  like  ants.  In  those  d.ays  speculation 
was  pretty  much  confined  to  the  card-and-dice 
business.  Gerard  knew  no  way  to  wealth  but  the 
slow  and  sure  one.  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained,"  was  his  humble  creed.  All  that  was  not 
required  for  the  business,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  went  into  the  little  coffer  with  steel  bands  and 
florid  key.  They  denied  themselves  in  turn  the 
humblest  luxiuies,  and  then,  catching  one  another's 
looks,  smiled ;  perhaps  with  a  greater  joy  than 
self-indidgence  has  to  bestow.  And  so  in  thi'ee 
years  more  they  had  gleaned  enough  to  set  up 
their  fourth  son  as  a  master  tailor,  and  their 
eldest  daughter  as  a  robe-maker,  in  Tergou.  Here 
were  two  more  provided  for  :  their  own  trade 
would  enable  them  to  throw  work  into  the  hands 
of  this  pair.  But  the  coffer  was  drained  to  the 
dregs,  and  this  time  the  shop  too  bled  a  little  in 
goods  if  not  in  coin. 

Alas  !  there  remained  on  hand  two  that  were 
unalile  to  get  their  bread,  and  two  that  were 
unwilling.  The  unable  ones  were,  1,  Giles,  a 
dwarf,  of  the  wrong  sort,  half  stupidity  half 
malice,  all  head  and  claws  and  A-oice,  rim  from  by 
dogs  and  iinprejudiced  females,  and  sided  with 
through  thick  and  thin  by  his  mother ;  2,  Little 
Catherine,  a  poor  girl  that  coidd  only  move  on 
crutches.  She  lived  in  pain,  but  smiled  tlirough  it, 
with  her  marble  face  and  violet  eyes  and  long  silky 
lashes  :  and  fretful  or  repining  word  never  came 
from  her  lips.     The  unwilling  ones  were  Sj'^braadt, 
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the  youngest,  a  ne'er-do  weel,  toti  much  in  love 
with  l>h»y  to  \Noik,  anil  Coruelia,  tlie  eUlest,  wlio 
ha<l  uimlo  calculations  of  his  own,  and  stuck  to  the 
heailh,  waiting  for  dead  men's  .shoos.  Almost 
worn  out  by  their  repoateil  etlorts,  and  above  all 
dispirited  by  the  nioial  and  physical  infirmities  of 
those  that  now  remained  on  hand,  the  anxious 
couple  would  often  say,  '"ANhat  will  become  of  all 
these  when  we  sh.all  be  no  lunger  here  to  tiike  care 
of  them ':  '  But  w  hen  they  hatl  said  tliis  a  gcHnl 
many  times,  sudtlcnly  the  domestic  horizon  cleared, 
and  then  they  used  still  to  say  it,  because  a  habit 
is  a  habit,  but  they  uttcreil  it  h;df  mechanically 
now  instead  of  despondently,  and  added  brightly 
and  cheerfully,  "but  thanks  to  St.  iJavou  and  ;dl 
the  saints,  there's  Geraid  !  I  " 

tHAPTEU    u. 

Yoi'xr,  Gerard  was  for  many  years  of  his  life  a 
son  apart  aiul  distinct  ;  object  of  no  fears  and  no 
great  hopes.  No  fears  ;  for  he  was  going  into  tiie 
Church  ;  aiul  the  Church  coidd  always  maintain 
her  children  by  hm)k  or  by  cniok  in  those  days  : 
no  great  hopes,  because  his  family  had  no  interest 
with  the  great  to  get  him  a  benerice,  and  the 
young  man's  own  habits  were  frivolous,  and, 
indeed,  such  as  our  cloth  merchant  would  not 
have  put  up  with,  in  any  one  but  a  clerk  tliat  was 
to  be.  His  two  main  trivialities  were  reading  and 
penmansliip,  and  he  was  so  wrapt  up  in  them 
that  often  he  coidd  haiilly  be  got  away  to  his 
meals.  The  day  was  never  long  enough  for  him  : 
and  he  carried  ever  a  tinder-box  and  brimstone 
matches,  and  begged  ends  of  candles  of  the  neigh- 
bours, which  he  lighted  at  unreasonable  hours — 
ay,  even  at  eight  of  the  clock  at  night  in  winter, 
when  the  veiy  Burgomaster  was  abed.  Endured 
at  home,  his  practices  were  encouraged  by  the 
monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent.  They  had 
taught  him  penmanship,  and  continued  to  teach 
him,  until  one  day  they  discovered,  in  the  midtlle 
of  a  lesson,  that  he  was  teachuig  them.  They 
pointed  this  out  to  him  in  a  merry  way  :  he  hung 
his  head  and  blushed  :  he  hiul  suspected  its  much 
himself,  but  mistrusted  his  judgment  in  that 
matter.  "But,  my  son,"  said  an  elderly  monk, 
"  how  is  it  that  you,  to  whom  God  has  given  an 
eye  so  true,  a  hand  so  supple  yet  firm,  and  a  love 
of  these  beautifid  crafts,  how  is  it  you  do  not 
colour  as  well  as  write  ?  a  scroll  looks  but  barren 
unless  a  b<'rder  of  fruit,  and  leaves,  and  rich 
aral>es(iues  surround  the  good  words,  and  charm 
the  sense  as  those  do  the  soul  and  understanding  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pictures  of  holy  men  and 
women  departed,  with  wliich  the  several  chapters 
shoidd  be  a<lomcd,  and  not  alone  the  eye  sootheil 
with  the  brave  and  sweetly  blended  colours,  but 
the  heart  lifted  by  effigies  of  the  Saints  in  gloiy. 
Answer  me,  my  son." 

At  this  Gerard  was  confused,  an<l  muttered 
that  he  had  made  several  trials  at  illumin.itiug, 
but  had  not  succeeded  well  ;  and  thus  the  matter 
rested. 

Soon  after  tliis  a  fellow  enthusiast  came  on 
the  scene  in  the  unwonted  form  of  an  old  lady. 
Margaret,  sister  and  survivor  of  the  brothers  \'an 
Eyek,  left  Flanders,  and  came  to  end  her  days  in 
her  native  coimtry.     She   bought  a  small  house 


near  Tergou.  In  course  of  time  she  heard  of 
Gerard,  and  saw  some  of  his  handy-wi«rk  :  it 
pleased  her  su  well  that  she  sent  her  female  ser- 
vant, Kiclit  lleynes,  t<»  ask  him  to  ctune  to  her. 
This  led  to  an  actiuaintance  :  it  could  hai-dly  be 
otherwise,  for  little  Tergou  h:ul  never  held  so 
many  as  two  zealots  of  this  sort  before.  At  tirat 
the  old  lady  dani])ed  Geranls  cnurage  terribly. 
At  each  visit  she  pidleil  out  of  holes  and  corners 
drawings  and  paintings,  some  of  them  by  her  own 
hand,  that  seemed  to  him  unappruachable  :  but  if 
the  artist  oveiiJowcrcd  him,  tlie  woman  kept  his 
heart  up.  She  and  Ivicht  soon  turned  him  inside 
out  like  a  glove.  Among  other  things,  they  drew 
from  him  what  the  good  monks  had  failed  to  hit 
upon,  the  reason  why  he  did  not  illuminate,  viz., 
that  he  coidd  not  afl'oril  the  golil,  the  blue,  and 
the  reil,  but  only  the  cheap  earths  ;  and  that  he 
W.1S  afraid  to  ask  his  mother  to  buy  the  choice 
colours,  and  was  sure  he  should  ;usk  her  in  vain. 
Then  Margaiet  \'an  Eyck  gave  him  a  little  brush- 
gold,  and  some  vermilion,  and  ultramarine,  and  a 
piece  of  good  vellum  to  lay  them  on.  He  idmost 
adored  her.  As  he  left  the  house  ivicht  ran  after 
him  with  a  candle  and  two  quarters  :  he  quite 
kissed  her.  But  better  even  than  the  gold  and 
lapis  lazuli  to  the  illuminator  wjus  the  synii)athy 
to  the  isulatcil  enthusitist.  That  synipatliy  w;is 
always  ready,  and,  as  he  returned  it,  an  atreetiou 
sprung  up  between  the  old  painter  and  the  young 
caligraphcr  that  was  doubly  characteristic  of  the 
time.  For  this  was  a  century  in  which  the  fine 
ai-ts  and  the  higher  mechanical  arts  were  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  distinct  boundaiy,  nor  were  those 
who  practised  them  :  and  it  was  an  age  in  which 
artists  sought  out  and  loved  one  another,  .'-should 
this  last  statement  stagger  a  painter  or  writer  of 
our  day,  let  me  remind  him  that  Christians  loved 
one  another  at  firet  starting. 

Backed  by  an  accpiaintance  so  venerable,  and 
strengthened  by  female  sympathy,  Geraid  advanced 
in  learning  antl  skill.  His  spirits,  too,  rose  visibly : 
he  .still  looked  behind  him  when  dragged  to 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  an  initial  (J  ;  but  once 
seated  show  ed  great  social  (pialities  :  likewise  a  gay 
hiimour,  that  hiul  hitherto  but  jieeped  in  him, 
shone  out,  anil  often  he  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  and 
kept  it  there,  sometimes  with  his  own  wit,  some- 
times with  jests  which  were  glossy  new  to  his 
family,  being  tlrawn  from  antiquity. 

As  a  return  fur  all  he  owed  his  friends  the 
monks,  he  made  them  exquisite  copies  from  two  of 
their  choicest  MS,*^.,  viz.,  the  life  of  their  fouiuler, 
and  their  Comeilies  of  Terence,  the  monastery 
finding  the  voUum. 

The  high  and  pui.ssant  Prince,  Thilip  "the 
Good,"  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Luxemburg,  and  Bra- 
bant, Earl  of  Holland  and  Zealan<l,  Lord  of  Fries- 
land,  Coimt  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Hainault, 
L<jrd  of  Salins  and  Macklyn — w;us  vei-satile. 

He  coidd  fight  as  well  as  any  king  going  ;  and 
he  coidd  lie  as  well  as  any  except  the  King  of 
France.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  could  read 
and  write.  His  tastes  were  wide  and  ardent.  Ho 
loved  jewels  like  a  woman,  and  gorgeous  apparel. 
He  dearly  loved  maids  of  honour,  and  paintings 
generally  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  emiobled  Jan  Vaa 
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Eyck.  He  had  also  a  particular  fancy  for  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  Turks  ;  these  last  he  had  ever  about 
Mm,  turbaned,  and  blazing  with  jewels.  His 
agents  inveigled  them  from  Istambonl  with  fair 
promises  :  but  the  moment  he  had  got  them  he 
baptised  them  by  brute  force  in  a  large  tub  ;  and, 
this  done,  let  them  squat  with  their  faces  towards 
Mecca,  and  invoke  Mahound  as  much  as  they 
pleased,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  their  sim})licity 
in  fancjang  they  were  still  infidels.  He  had  lions 
in  cages,  and  fleet  leopards  trained  by  orientals  to 
run  down  hares  and  deer.  In  short,  he  relished 
all  I'arities,  except  hum-drum  virtues.  For  any- 
thing singularly  pretty,  or  diabohcally  iigly,  this 
was  yoiu-  customer.  The  best  of  him  was,  he  was 
open-handed  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  next  best  was, 
he  fostered  the  arts  in  earnest  :  whereof  he  now 
gave  a  signal  proof.  He  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
specimens  of  "  orf^vrerie  "  in  two  kinds,  religious 
and  seciUar  ;  item  for  the  best  paintings  in  white 
of  egg,  oils,  and  tempera  ;  these  to  be  on  panel, 
silk,  or  metal  as  the  artists  chose  :  item  for  the 
best  transparent  painting  on  glass  :  item  for  the 
best  illuminating  and  border-painting  on  vellum  : 
item  for  the  fairest  writing  on  vellum.  The  Bur- 
gomasters of  the  several  towns  w^ere  commanded 
to  aid  all  the  poorer  competitors  by  receiving  their 
specimens  and  sending  them  with  due  care  to 
Eotterdam  at  the  expense  of  their  several  bm-ghs. 
When  this  was  cried  by  the  bellman  through  the 
streets  of  Tergoii,  a  thousand  mouths  opened,  and 
one  heart  beat — Gerard's.  He  told  his  family  he 
should  try  for  two  of  those  prizes.  They  stared 
in  silence,  for  their  breath  was  gone  at  his  conceit 
and  audacity  :  but  one  horrid  laugh  exploded  on 
the  floor  like  a  petard.  Gerard  looked  down,  and 
there  was  the  dwarf,  whose  very  whis])er  was  a 
bassoon,  slit  and  fanged  from  ear  to  ear  at  his 
expense,  and  laughing  like  a  lion.  Nature  relent- 
ing at  having  made  Giles  so  small,  had  given  him 
as  a  set-oft"  the  biggest  voice  on  record.  He  was 
like  those  stunted  wide-mouthed  pieces  of  ordnance 
we  see  on  fortifications ;  they  are  more  like  a 
flower-])ot  than  a  cannon  ;  but  ods  tympana  how 
they  bellow  ! 

Gerard  tm-ned  red  with  anger,  the  more  so  as 
the  others  began  to  titter.  Wliite  Catherine  saw, 
and  a  pink  tinge  just  perceptible  came  to  her 
cheek.  She  said  softly,  "  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  Is 
it  because  he  is  our  brother  you  think  he  cannot 
be  capable.  Yes,  Gerard,  try  with  the  rest. 
iMany  say  you  are  skilfid  ;  and  mother  and  I  will 
pray  the  Virgin  to  guide  your  hand." 

"Thank  you,  little  Kate.  You  shall  pray  to 
our  Lady,  and  our  mother  sliaU  buy  vellum  and 
the  colours  to  illuminate  with." 

"  What  will  they  cost  V  " 

"Two  gold  crowns"  (about  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  English  money). 

"What?"  screamed  the  housewife;  "when 
the  bushel  of  rye  costs  but  a  groat !  What .'  me 
spend  a  month's  meal  and  meat  and  fire  on  such 
vanity  as  that  :  the  lightning  from  Heaven  woidd 
fall  on  me,  and  my  children  woidd  all  be  beggars." 

"Mother!"  sighed  little  Catherine,  implor- 
ingly. 

"Oh!  it  is  in  vain,  Kate,"  said  Gerard,  with 
a  sigh.      ' '  I  shall  have  to  give  it  up,  or  ask  the 


dame  Van  Eyck.     She  woidd  give  it  me,   but  I 
think  shame  to  be  for  ever  taking  from  her." 

"It  is  not  her  affair,"  said  Catherine,  very 
sharply  ;  ' '  what  has  she  to  do  coming  between 
me  and  my  son  ?  "  And  she  left  the  room  with  a 
red  face.  Little  Catherine  smiled.  Presently  the 
housewife  returned  with  a  gracious,  affectionate 
air,  and  the  two  little  gold  jiieces  in  her  hand. 

"There,  sweetheart,"  said  she,  "you  won't 
have  to  trouble  dame  or  demoiselle  for  two  paltry 
crowns." 

But  on  this  Gerard  fell  a  thinking  how  he_could 
spare  her  pm-se. 

"  One  wiU  do,  mother.  I  wiU  ask  the  good 
monks  to  let  me  send  my  copy  of  their 
'  Terence : '  it  is  on  snowy  vellum,  and  I  can 
write  no  better  :  so  then  I  shall  only  need  six 
sheets  of  vellum  for  my  borders  and  miniatures, 
and  gold  for  my  gi'ound,  and  prime  colours — one 
ci'own  will  do." 

"Never  spoil  the  ship  for  want  of  a  bit  of  tar, 
Gerard,"  said  this  changeable  mother.  But  she 
added,  "  Well,  there,  I  will  put  the  crowni  in  my 
pocket.  That  won't  be  like  putting  it  back  in  the 
box.  Going  to  the  box  to  take  out  instead  of 
putting  in — it  is  like  going  to  my  heart  with  a 
knife  for  so  many  di'ops  of  l)lood.  You  will  be 
sure  to  v/ant  it,  Gerard.  The  house  is  never  built 
for  less  than  the  biulder  counted  on." 

Sure  enough,  when  the  time  came,  Gerard 
longed  to  go  to  Rotterdam  and  see  the  Duke,  and 
above  all  to  see  the  work  of  his  competitors,  and 
so  get  a  lesson  from  defeat.  And  the  crown  came 
out  of  the  housewife's  pocket  with  a  very  good 
grace.  Gerard  would  soon  l)e  a  priest.  It  seemed 
hard  if  he  might  not  enjoy  the  world  a  little 
before  sepai-ating  himself  from  it  for  life. 

The  day  before  he  went,  Margaret  Van  Eyck 
asked  liim  to  take  a  letter  for  her,  and  when  he 
came  to  look  at  it,  somewhat  to  his  surprise  he 
foimd  it  was  addressed  to  the  Princess  Marie,  at 
the  Stadthouse,  in  Rotterdam. 

The  day  before  the  lu'izes  were  to  be  distributed, 
Gerard  started  for  Rotterdam  tlius  ecpiipped  ;  he 
had  a  doublet  of  silver-grey  cloth  with  sleeves,  and 
a  jerkin  of  the  same  over  it,  but  without  sleeves. 
From  his  waist  to  his  heels  he  was  clad  in  a  pair 
of  tight-fitting  buckskin  hose  fastened  by  laces 
(called  iu)ints)  to  his  doublet.  His  shoes  were 
pointed,  in  moderation,  and  seciu-ed  by  a  strap  that 
j  passed  under  the  hollow  of  the  foot.  On  his  head 
1  and  the  back  of  his  neck  he  wore  his  flowing  hair, 
and  pinned  to  his  back  between  his  shoidders  was 
his  hat  :  it  was  fm-ther  secured  by  a  purple  silk 
ribbon  little  Kate  had  passed  round  him  from  the 
sides  of  the  hat,  and  knotted  neatly  on  his  breast ; 
below  his  hat,  attached  to  the  upper  rim  of  his 
broad  waist  belt,  was  his  leathern  wallet.  When 
he  got  within  a  league  of  Rotterdam  he  was  pretty 
tired,  but  he  soon  fell  in  with  a  pair  that  were 
more  so.  He  found  an  old  man  sitting  by  the 
roadside  quite  worn  out,  and  a  comely  young 
woman  hokling  his  hand,  with  a  face  full  of  con- 
cern. The  country  people  trudged  by  and  noticed 
nothing  amiss  :  but  Gerard,  as  he  passed,  drew 
conclusions.  Even  cb-ess  tells  a  tale  to  those  who 
study  it  so  closely  as  oiu*  illuminator  was  wont  to. 
The  old  man  wore  a  gown,  and  a  fur  tippet,  and  a 
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velvet  caji,  sure  signs  of  dignity  :  l>iit  the  triangu- 
lar purse  at  his  girdle  was  lean,  the  gown  rusty, 
the  fur  worn,  sure  signs  of  jioverty.  The  young 
woman  was  dressctl  in  jilain  nisset  cloth  :  yet 
snow  wliite  lawn  covered  that  part  of  her  neck  the 
gown  left  visil>le,  and  ended  half  way  up  her  white 
throat  in  a  little  hand  of  gi'ld  endnviilery  :  and 
her  head-dress  w;»s  new  to  Gerard  ;  insteatl  of 
hiding  her  hair  in  a  pile  of  linen  or  lawn,  she  wore 
an  open  net  work,  of  silver  cord  with  silver 
spangles  at  the  interstices  :  in  this  her  glossy 
auhiirn  hair  was  rolled  in  front  into  a  solid  wave, 
and  sui>i»orted  hehind  in  a  luxurious  and  shapely 
mass.  His  ipiick  eye  t<M)k  in  all  this,  and  the  old 
man's  deadly  pallor,  and  the  teai-s  in  the  jomig 
womau's  eyes.  .So  when  he  ha<l  passed  tliem  a 
few  yards,  he  reflected,  and  turned  hack,  and  came 
towards  them  hashfuUy. 

"  Father,  1  fear  yon  are  tired." 

"  Indeed,  my  son,  I  am,"  replied  the  old  man  ; 
"and  faint  for  lack  of  fcKnl." 

tJerard's  address  did  not  apjiear  so  agreeaMe  to 
the  girl  as  to  the  old  man.  .She  seemed  ashamed, 
and  with  much  reserve  in  her  manner  said,  that  it 
was  her  fault ;  she  had  underratetl  the  distance, 
and  imprudently  allowed  her  father  to  start  too 
late  in  the  day. 

"  No  !  no  I"  said  the  old  man  ;  "it  is  not  the 
distance,  it  is  the  want  of  nourishment." 

The  girl  juit  her  arms  round  his  neck,  with 
tender  concern,  hut  took  that  ojiportunity  of 
•whispering,  "  Father,  a  stranger — a  young  man  !" 

But  it  was  too  late.  (Jerard,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  to 
gathering  sticks  with  great  expedition.  This  done, 
he  took  down  his  wallet,  out  with  the  mauchet  of 
bread  and  the  iron  flask  his  carefid  mother  had 
put  up,  and  his  evcrhusting  tinder-box  ;  lighted  a 
match,  then  a  camlle  end,  then  the  sticks  ;  and 
put  his  iron  flask  on  it.  Then  do\vn  he  went  on 
his  stomach  and  took  a  good  blow  :  then  looking 
up,  he  saw  the  girl's  face  ha<l  thawed,  and  she  was 
looking  downi  at  him  and  his  energy  with  a  demure 
smile.  He  laughed  back  to  her  :  "  Mind  the  pot," 
said  he,  "and  don't  let  it  spill,  for  Heaven's  sake  : 
there's  a  cleft  stick  to  hold  it  safe  with ;"  and 
with  this  he  set  off  running  towards  a  com-field 
at  some  distance.  Whilst  he  wao  gone,  there  came 
by,  on  a  midc  with  rich  purple  housings,  an  old 
man  redolent  with  wealth.  The  purse  at  his  girdle 
was  plethoric,  the  fur  on  his  tippet  was  ermine, 
broad  and  new. 

It  was  Ohysbrecht  Van  Swicten,  the  Burgo- 
master of  Tergou.  He  was  old,  and  his  face  fur- 
rowe*l.  He  was  a  notorious  miser,  and  l(K)ked 
one  generally.  B\it  the  idea  of  supping  with  the 
Duke  raised  him  just  now  into  manifest  compla- 
cency. Yet  at  the  sight  of  the  fatled  old  man  and 
his  bright  daughter  sitting  by  a  tire  of  sticks,  the 
smile  died  out  of  his  face,  and  he  wore  a  strange 
look  of  anguish  and  wr.ath.  He  reined  in  liis  mule. 
"  Why,  Peter,  —  Margaret — "  said  he  almost 
fiercely,  "  what  mummery  is  this  !  "  Peter  was 
going  to  .answer,  but  Margaret  inteqwsed  h.astily, 
and  said  :  "  My  f.ither  was  exha\isted,  so  I  am 
warming  something  to  give  him  strength  l>efore 
we  go  on."  "What,  reduced  to  feed  by  the  road- 
side  like  the  Bohemians,"  said  Ghysbrecht,  and 


his  hand  went  into  his  pui-se  :  but  it  did  not  seem 
at  home  thei-e,  it  fund 'led  uncertainly,  afraid  t*>u 
large  a  coin  might  stick  to  a  finger  and  come  out. 

At  this  moment,  who  shoidd  come  bounding  up 
but  Gerard.  He  hail  two  straws  in  his  haml,  ami 
he  threw  himself  down  by  the  lire,  and  relieved 
M.orgaret  of  the  cooking  part :  then  suildenly 
recognising  the  Burgomaster,  he  coloured  all  over, 
(ihysbrecht  Van  Swicten  started  and  glared  .at  him, 
ami  tiKik  his  hand  out  of  his  pui-se.  "  Oh,"  said  he 
bitterly,  "  I  .am  not  wanted  :  "  .and  went  slowly 
on,  c:isting  a  long  look  of  suspicion  on  Margaret, 
and  hostility  on  CJerard,  that  w;ia  not  very  intel- 
ligible. However,  there  w.os  something  a)>out  it 
th.it  Margjvret  could  read  enough  to  blush  at,  aiul 
almost  toss  her  head.  Gerard  only  stared  with 
suqmsc.  "  By  St.  B.avon,  I  think  the  old  miser 
grudges  us  three  our  qu.art  of  soup,"  said  he. 
When  the  young  m.an  put  that  interpretation  on 
Ghysbrecht's  str.ange  .and  meaning  look,  Margaret 
was  greatly  relieved,  and  smiled  gaily  on  the 
si)e;iker. 

Meantime  Ghysbrecht  plodded  on  more  wretched 
in  his  wealth  than  these  in  their  poverty.  And 
the  curious  thing  is  th.at  the  mule,  the  puqjle 
housings,  and  one  half  the  coin  in  that  plethoric 
p\irse,  belonged  not  to  (;hysbrecht  Van  S%\-ieten, 
but  to  that  faded  old  man  and  tluat  comely  girl, 
who  sat  by  a  ro.ad-sidc  fire  to  be  fed  by  a  stranger. 
Thej-  did  not  know  this,  but  Ghysbrecht  knew  it, 
and  carrieil  in  his  heart  a  scorpion  of  his  own 
begetting.  That  scorpion  is  remorse ;  the  remorse, 
that,  not  Ijcing  penitence,  is  incur.able,  and  reatly 
for  fresh  misdeetls  upon  a  fresh  temptation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Ghysbrecht  Van 
Swieten  w.as  a  h.ard  but  honest  man,  the  touch- 
stone opportunity  came  to  him,  and  he  did  an  act 
of  heartless  roguerj'.  It  seemetl  a  safe  one.  It  had 
hitherto  provcil  a  safe  one,  though  he  had  never 
felt  s.afe.  To-day  he  has  seen  youth,  enterprise, 
and,  above  all,  knowledge,  seated  ))y  fair  M.argaret 
and  her  father  on  terms  that  look  familiar  and 
loving. 

And  the  fiends  are  .at  his  ear  again. 
(To  b<  eonlinutif.) 

THE  TAIL  OF  A  TADPOLE. 


A  BL.\J)E  of  grass  is  a  world  of  mystery,  "  would 
men  observ'ingly  distil  it  out."  When  my  erudite 
friend,  (ienuids,  glancing  round  my  workroom, 
arrested  his  contemptuous  eye  on  a  v.ase  .abountling 
in  tatlpoles,  and  asked  mc  with  a  snitting 
superiority  : 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  find  any  uitereat 
in  those  little  beasts?" 

I  energetically  answered  : 

"As  much  as  you  find  in  Elze^'irs." 

"  H'm  !  "  grunted  Gerunds. 

"Very  .absurd,  isn't  it?  But  we  have  all  our 
hobbies.  I  can  p.a.ss  a  bookst.all  on  which  I  per- 
ceive that  the  ignor.ance  of  the  bo<jkselkr  {.ennits 
him  if)  exhibit  an  edition  of  Persius  among  the 
rubbish  .at  'one  shilling  each.*  Tlie  sight  gives 
me  no  thrill — it  does  not  even  slacken  my  rapid 
pace.  But  I  can't  so  easily  j>ass  a  jKHid  in  which 
I  see  a  sho.al  of  taflpoles  swimming  about,  as 
ignorant  of  their  own  value,  an  the  bookseller  is  of 
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Persius.  I  may  walk  on,  but  the  sight  has  sent  a 
slight  electric  shock  through  me.  Why,  sir,  there 
is  more  to  me  in  the  tail  of  one  of  those  tadpoles 
than  in  all  the  poems  of  that  obscm-e  and  dreary 
Persius.  But  I  won't  thrash  yoiu-  Jew  unless  you 
thrash  mine." 

"Why,  what  on  earth  can  you  do  with  the  tail  ?" 

' '  Do  wdth  it  ?  Study  it,  experiment  on  it,  put 
it  imder  the  microscope,  and  day  by  day  watch 
the  growth  of  its  various  parts.  At  first  it  is  little 
but  a  mass  of  cells.  Tlieii  I  observe  some  of  these 
cells  assuming  a  weU-known  shape,  and  forming 
rudimentary  blood-vessels.  I  also  observe  some 
other  cells  changing  into  blood-cells.  Then  the 
trace  of  muscles  becomes  visible.  These  grow  and 
grow,  and  the  pigment-cells,  which  give  their 
coloiu-  to  the  tail,  assume  fantastic  shapes." 

"Very  interesting,  I  dare  say." 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  so,  by  yoiu*  tone. 
Biit  look  in  this  vase  :  here  you  see  several  tad- 
poles with  the  most  apologetic  of  tails — mere 
stumps,  in  fact.      I  cut  them  off  nine  days  ago." 

"Will  they  grow  again?" 

"Perfectly;  because,  although  the  frog  dis- 
penses ^vith  a  tail,  and  gradually  loses  it  by  a 
process  of  resorption  as  he  reaches  the  frog  form, 
the  tadpole  needs  his  tail  to  swim  with  ;  and 
Natiire  kindly  supplies  any  accident  that  may 
deprive  him  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  added  Gerunds,  glad  to  feel  himself 
once  more  in  the  region  of  things  familiarly  known : 
"just  like  the  lobster,  or  the  crab,  you  know. 
They  tear  off"  their  legs  and  arms  in  the  most 
reckless  manner,  yet  always  grow  them  again." 

"  And  would  you  like  to  know  Vi'hat  has  become 
of  these  tails  ? " 

"Am't  they  dead?" 

"  Not  at  all.      '  Alive  and  kicking. '  " 

"  Alive  after  nine  days  ?     Oh  !  oh  !  " 

' '  Here  they  are  in  this  glass.  It  is  exactly  nine 
days  since  they  were  cut  off',  and  I  have  been  watch- 
ing them  daily  under  the  microscope.  1  assure  you 
that  1  have  seen  them  grow,  not  larger,  indeed,  but 
develope  more  and  more,  muscle-fibres  ajipearing 
where  no  trace  of  fibre  existed,  and  a  cicatrice 
forming  at  the  cut  end." 

"  Come,  now,  you  are  trying  my  gullibility  !  " 

"I  am  perfectly  serious.  The  discovery  is  none 
of  mine.  It  was  made  this  time  last  year  by  M. 
Vulpian  in  Paris,  and  I  have  only  waited  for  the 
tadpole  season  to  repeat  the  observations.  He  says 
that  the  tails  constantly  lived  many  days — as  many 
as  eighteen  on  one  occasion ;  but  1  have  never  kept 
mine  alive  more  than  eleven.  He  says,  moreover, 
that  they  not  only  grow,  as  I  have  said,  but  manifest 
sensibility,  for  they  twist  about  with  a  rapid  swim- 
ming movement  when  irritated.  I  have  not  seen 
this ;  but  M.  Vulpian  is  too  experienced  a  physiolo- 
gist to  have  l>een  mistaken ;  and  with  regjird  to  the 
growth  of  tlio  tads,  his  oliscrvations  are  all  the  more 
trustworthy  because  he  daily  made  drawings  of  the 
aspect  presented  by  the  tails,  and  could  thus  com- 
pare the  progress  made." 

"Well,  but  I  say,  how  the  deuce  could  they  live 
when  separated  from  the  body  ?  our  arms  or  legs 
don't  live  ;  the  lobster's  legs  don't  live." 

"Qviitetrue;  but  in  these  cases  we  have  limbs 
of  a  complex  organisation,  which  require  a  complex 


apparatiis  for  their  raainteaiaiice  ;  they  must  have 
blood,  the  blood  must  circulate,  the  blood  must  be 
oxygen  ated — ' ' 

' '  Stop,  stop  ;  I  don't  want  to  miderstand  why 
our  arms  can't  live  apart  fi-om  our  bodies.  They 
don't.  The  fact  is  enough  for  me.  I  want  to 
know  why  the  tail  of  a  tadpole  can  live  apart  from 
the  body." 

' '  It  can.  Is  not  the  fact  enough  for  you  in  that 
case  also  ?  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  reason. 
The  tail  will  only  live  apart  fi"om  the  body  so  long 
as  it  retains  its  early  immature  form ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  long  as  it  has  not  become  highly  organised.  If 
you  cut  it  off  from  a  tadpole  which  is  old  enough  to 
have  lost  its  external  gills  a  week  or  more,  the  tail 
wlU  not  live  more  than  three  or  fom*  daj^s.  And 
eveiy  taQ  wUl  die  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  point 
in  its  development  which  reqiiires  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  as  a  necessary  condition." 

"  But  where  does  it  get  food  ?" 

' '  That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  don't  know  that 
it  wants  food.  The  power  of  abstinence  possessed 
by  reptiles  is  amazing.  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
an  account  of  a  reptile  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
Boston  Museum  eight-and-twenty  months  without 
any  food,  except  such  as  it  might  have  found  in  the 
small  quantity  of  diity  water  in  which  it  was  kept." 

' '  HeaUy  I  begin  to  think  there  is  more  in  these 
little  beasts  than  I  suspected.  But  you  see  it 
requires  a  deal  of  study  to  get  at  these  things." 

' '  Not  more  than  to  get  at  any  of  the  other  open 
secrets  of  Natm-e.  But  since  you  are  interested, 
look  at  these  tails  as  the  tadj^oles  come  bobbing 
against  the  side  of  the  glass.  Do  you  see  how  they 
are  covered  with  little  white  spots  ? " 

"No." 

"  Look  closer.  All  over  the  tail  there  are  tiny 
cotton -like  spots.  Take  a  lens  if  your  unaccus- 
tomed eye  isn't  sliarp  enough.  There,  now  you 
see  them." 

"  Yes  ;  I  see  a  sort  oi  fluff  scattered  about." 

"That  fluff  is  an  immense  colony  of  parasites. 
Let  us  place  the  tadpole  under  the  microscope,  and 
you  will  see  each  spot  turn  out  to  be  a  multitude 
of  elegant  and  active  animals,  having  bodies  not 
unlike  a  crystal  goblet  supported  on  an  extremely 
long  and  flexible  stem,  and  having  round  their 
rim  or  mouth  a  range  of  long  delicate  hairs,  the 
incessant  motion  of  which  gives  a  wheel-like  aspect, 
and  makes  an  eddy  in  the  water  which  brings  food 
to  the  animal." 

"  Upon  my  word  this  is  really  interesting ! 
How  active  they  are  !  How  they  shrink  up,  and 
then,  unwinding  theu'  twisted  stems,  expand 
again  !     AVliat's  the  name  of  this  thing  ?" 

"  Vorficella.  It  may  be  foimd  growing  on  water- 
fleas,  plants,  decayed  wood,  or  these  tadpoles. 
People  who  study  the  animalcules  are  very  fond  of 
this  Vorticella." 

"  Well,  I  never  coidd  have  believed  such  a  patch 
of  fluff  coidd  turn  out  a  sight  like  this  :  I  could 
watch  it  for  an  hour.  But  what  are  those  small 
yellowish  tilings  sticking  on  the  side  of  these 
parasites  ?" 

"  Those,  my  dear  Gerunds,  are  also  parasites." 

"  What,  parasites  living  on  parasites  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Nature  is  economical.  Don't  yoii 
live  on  beef  and  mutton  and  fish  ?  don't  these  beefs. 
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muttons,  and  fish  live  on  vegctaV>lc8  and  animals  ? 
dun't  these  vegetables  and  animals  live  on  other 
organic  matters  ?  Eat  and  be  eaten  is  one  law  : 
live  and  let  live  is  another.'' 

Gerunds  remained  thoughtful  ;  then  he  screwed 
up  one  side  of  his  faee  into  frightful  contortions, 
as  with  the  eye  of  the  other  he  resumeil  his  obser- 
vations of  the  Vorticella.  I  was  callctl  away  by  a 
visitor  to  whom  I  didn't  care  to  show  my  tadpoles, 
because  to  have  shown  them  woidd  have  been  to 
forfeit  his  esteem  for  ever.     He  doesn't  think  very 


higldy  of  me  as  it  is,  but  has  a  misty  idea  that  I 
occupy  myself  with  science  ;  and  as  science  is 
resj)ectable  and  respected — our  Prince  Consort  anil 
endless  bishops  patronising  the  British  Association 
fi>r  the  Advancement  of  Science — the  misty  idea 
that  after  all  I  may  not  be  an  idiot,  keeps  his  con- 
tempt in  abeyance.  But  wire  he  oiue  to  enter  my 
work-room,  and  see  its  bottles,  its  instruments,  its 
preparations,  and,  above  all,  the  tadpoles,  I  shoidd 
never  taste  his  champagne  and  claret  again. 

V'.  H.   Lkwes. 


THE  ORIGINAL  BUX  HOUSE. 


I  HAVE  seen  pretty  faces  under  vainous  as|>ect3  : 
some  peeping  innocently  frum  a  wild  luxuriance  of 
honeysnckle  and  roses — others  glancing  with  bright 
intelligence  from  opera  boxes,  made  glorious  by 
amWr  .satin,  and  the  radiance  of  chandeliers  ;  and 
there  is  something  harmonious  in  both  styles  of 
embellishment.  When,  however,  my  youthful 
fancy  was  just  beginning  to  jmt  forth  its  tender 
buds  l>eneath  the  cold  shade  of  College  House,  I 
had  rather  jteculiar  \-iews  of  decorative  art,  my 
notion  being,  that  the  sphere  for  syljihs  to  shine 
in  was  one  liberally  a<lomcd  with  pufTs, — rasp- 
berry gaffs,  cranl>errj-  tarts,  and  all  that  tends  to 
sweeten  existence  embittered  by  Bonnycastle  and 
Valpy.  The  serene  felicity  of  my  first  love  is 
thus  strangely  associated  with  the  favourable  im- 
pression which  I  received  from  my  first  jelly.  I 
almost  tremble  now  to  think  what  sacrifices  in 
cash   and  constitution  I  made  at  that  refectory 


which  Amelia's  gl.ances  filled  with  mimic  sunshine. 
Warmed  by  those  beams,  my  consumption  of  ices 
was  at  once  rapid  and  futile.  My  bosom  glowed, 
despite  of  all  my  polar  luxuries  ;  and  if  I  suffered 
from  heart-burn  (;is  I  often  did  after  a  baiKjuet  at 
Crump's),  it  was  not  entirely  owing  to  dyspepsia, 
but  derived  its  j»oignancy  from  a  singular  but 
powerfid  combin.itiou  of  Beauty  and  Buns. 

Amelia  was  Crump's  niece.  Cnunji — sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Original  Bun  House  at  the  comer  of 
the  Cathedral  Close — was  a  little  weazen,  one- 
eyed,  floury-faced  man.  who  always  wore  a  night- 
cap and  a  sack-apron.  We  of  College  House  never 
saw  much  of  him,  for  his  proper  place  was  below, 
near  the  oven,  from  which,  like  a  fish,  he  came  to 
the  surface  at  inter\alB,  with  a  block  of  gingerbread 
or  a  tray  of  pies.  Mrs.  Crump^Amelia's  aunt — 
was  the  most  stupendous  and  remarkable  woman 
I   ever   saw   out   of   a   caravan.     She   commonly 
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sat  in  an  arm-chair  behind  the  counter,  with  a 
huge  toasting-fork  erect,  like  Britannia,  and  her 
rule  was  absohite.  She  had  studied  human  nature 
long,  and,  it  woidd  seem,  with  profitable  results, 
for  she  gave  no  credit  to  man  or  Ijoj^. 

You  could  trace  the  mandate,  "Pay  on  de- 
livery," sharply  etched  in  her  acid  coimtenance  ; 
and  her  voice,  decidedly  metallic  in  its  upper 
notes,  had  none  of  that  softness  which  marks  the 
advocates  of  a  paper  currency.  Between  her  and 
her  niece  there  were  differences  of  kind,  as  well 
as  of  degree.  Amelia's  little  white  palm  instinct- 
ively shrank  from  copper  coins,  hot  from  our 
portable  treasimes.  Her  mild  blue  eyes  were  fidl 
of  trust ;  her  rosy  lips  and  bewildering  auburn 
ringlets,  all  spoke  of  generosity  and  confidence  ; 
yet  such  was  the  respectfid  devotion  with  which 
her  loveliness  inspired  College  Hoiise,  that  no  lioy, 
however  great  his  natural  audacity,  ever  presumed 
even  in  a  whisper  to  ask  her  to  accept  his  jiromis- 
soiy  note  for  a  pound  of  ratafias. 

Crump  had  a  workho^ise  appre7itice  —  an 
awkward,  lazy,  ill-constructed  lad,  who  in  early 
life  had  been  fished  out  of  a  pond,  and  had  never 
quite  recovered  his  then  suspended  animation. 
Being  kept  at  Avork  all  night  in  a  caveiii  swarming 
with  black-beetles  and  such  queer  company,  he 
had  lost  his  hold  upon  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
men  or  boys  ;  while  his  vacant  gaze,  electrified 
hair,  and  ghoul-like  nails,  had  deprived  him  of  any 
claim  to  compensation  which  the  gentler  sex  might 
otherwise  have  allowed.  Yet,  despite  of  his 
isolated  condition.  College  House  looked  on  C'rump's 
apprentice  with  envy.  Was  he  not  in  hourly  com- 
munication with  Amelia  ?  Might  he  not  ab^ise  the 
privilege  of  his  position,  and  pluck  from  that 
dimpled  chin  what  College  House,  l)y  the  most 
liberal  expenditure  of  its  petty  cash,  coidd  never 
hope  to  enjoy — a  surreptitioLis  kiss  ?  The  thought 
used  to  haunt  us  in  our  midnight  visions.  One 
boy,  named  Barwell,  whose  father  was  governor  of 
the  county  jail,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he 
had  never  at  his  fathei-'s  official  residence  seen  any 
countenance  so  decidedly  felonioiis  as  that  of 
Crump's  apprentice.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Col- 
lege House  had  fears — strong  fears — for  the  secu- 
rity of  Cramp's  till. 

To  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  Amelia  treated  her 
eager  worshippers  with  strict  impartiality.  Eecog- 
nising  no  superiority  of  age,  learning,  or  opidence, 
she  bestowed  on  every  ardent  lover  of  her  uncle's 
buns  an  encouraging  smile.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  was  reported  that  she  wrajit  up  Larpent's 
change  in  whity-brown  paper.  Larpent  was  a 
West  Indian,  tall  and  slender,  with  remarkal>ly 
pi-etty  teeth,  and  a  somewhat  distingue  air.  He 
always  tlressed  well,  and  the  distinction  shown  him 
was,  I  honestly  believe,  entirely  owing  to  his  expen- 
sive lemon-kid  gloves.  Slight  as  was  this  token  of 
favouritism,  it  created  a  feeling  of  imeasiness  and 
insecurity  at  College  House  ;  and  Boag  and  Pepper, 
who,  in  avowed  imitation  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  had  established  a  poetical  partnership, 
of  which  Amelia's  charms  might  be  regarded  as 
the  "working  capital,"  at  once  tore  xq)  their 
sonnets,  and  dissolved  the  finn.  Blobbins,  a  boy 
of  plethoric  habit,  small  eyes  and  little  ideality, 
and  who  was  continiially  cooling  the  passions  of 


youth  by  sucking  oranges,  was  heard  to  declare, 
that  he  always  thought  Amelia  Pluckrose  a 
coqiiette  ;  and  on  being  sharply  interrogated  as 
to  what  he  meant  by  that  offensive  epithet,  made 
answer,  that  a  coquette  was  one  who  looked  very 
sweet  at  you  so  long  as  yon  spent  all  your  money 
upon  bims, — a  definition  which,  however  correct, 
was  not  in  good  taste,  and  covered  Blobbins  with 
the  obloquy  due  to  vidgar  detractors. 

On  Valentine's  Day  every  piipil  at  College 
House,  who  had  attained  years  of  discretion,  sent 
his  gage-d' amour  to  "Miss  A.  Pluckrose,  Original 
Bun  House,"  and  marked  outside  "Private,"  to 
deter  Old  Crump  from  breaking  the  seal.  Some 
of  these  compositions — my  own  for  example — had 
never  appeared  in  print.  Others  were  cribbed  from 
Arliss's  Magazine,  and  another  anonymous  miscel- 
lany. With  that  happy  credidity  which  is  youth's 
most  precious  inheritance,  every  boy  at  College 
House  secretly  believed  that  Amelia's  eye  was  more 
frequently  directed  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the  "half," 
than  to  any  one  else.  It  is  true  that  Larpent, 
by  virtue  of  his  liberal  outlay  for  cherry-brandy 
and  preserved  ginger  at  the  Original  Bun  House, 
could  always  command  an  audience  of  the  reigning 
beauty  ;  but  we  coidd  all  see  that  Amelia's  atten- 
tion was  mere  j^oliteness — nothing  more. 

Larpent,  with  his  lemon-colonred  gloves,  might 
have  made  a  sensible  imjiression  on  some  weak- 
minded  girls.  But  College  House  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  complexion,  which  was  a  decided 
chocolate.  We  felt  assured  that  Amelia  with  her 
refined  feelings  woiUd  never  be  so  silly  as  Desde- 
mona  was,  ov  woxdd  cast  herself  away  upon  a  Moor. 
Indeed  I  was  inclined  to  pity  Larpent  for  wasting 
so  much  precious  eloquence  and  jjocket-money  at 
the  Original  Bun  House,  when  his  extraordinary 
behaviour  tow^ards  the  College  in  general,  and 
myself  in  particidar,  proclaimed  that  he  neither 
deserved  compassion  nor  stood  in  need  of  it. 

I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  on  Valentine's  Eve 
composing  an  acrostic,  when  some  one  pidled  my 
ear  in  a  jocular  way,  and,  tui-ning  roimd  very 
angi-ily,  I  foimd  it  was  Larpent  who  had  thus 
rudely  obstructed  a  poet's  progi-ess. 

' '  What  will  you  take  for  it  when  it  is  finished  ?  " 
he  said,  bending  down  to  read  what  I  had  written. 

' '  Nothing  that  you  can  give  me, "  was  my 
answer,  in  a  tone  of  defiance. 

"Amelia  P.,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  the 
initials  of  each  line,  "  this  is  for  Miss  Pluckrose." 

"And  suppose  it  is,"  said  I,  "you  have  no  right 
to  interfere." 

"  No  light,  eh  ?"  he  replied,  showing  his  teeth. 

"  Certainly  not.      What  right  have  you?" 

He  grasped  my  arm  with  his  vice-like  fingers 
till  he  almost  made  me  shriek,  as  looking  at  me 
like  a  savage,  he  exclaimed  : — 

' '  The  best  right  which  any  man  can  have.  The 
right  of  conquest — booby  ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  very  long  and  very  awkward. 
I  coidd  not  sjieak  from  astonishment.  He  woxdd 
not,  because  my  perplexity  gratified  him. 

At  last  he  broke  silence. 

' '  I  will  not  allow  you  or  any  other  fellow,  to  send 
a  parcel  of  trumpery  love-verses  to  my  Amelia." 

"  O,  then  all  the  trumpery  love-verses  she  may 
receive  must  emanate  from  you  ?" 
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I  hit  him  there,  ami  he  felt  it. 

"That's  my  ultimatum,"  lie  rejoiueil,  ami  he 
began  cutting  his  jiencil  feri)cii)U.>»ly. 

"  Liiq)ent,"  siiid  1,  after  two  or  three  painful 
endeavoure  to  jutieulate,  "you  are  carrying  the 
joke  a  little  tmi  far — you  are,  upon  my  honour." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?"  he  returned,  throw- 
ing away  his  pencil.  "Well,  to  convince  you  that 
I  am  perfectly  serious,  you  see  this,"  and  he  drew 
from  his  hreast-ix>cket  a  small  blue-biu-relled 
pistol  inlaid  with  silver. 

"  If  you  don't  give  up  your  ridicidous  pre- 
tensions ijuietly,  my  fricml,"  was  his  remark, 
*'  you  must  Uvke  your  chance  of  a  bullet  hole, 
that's  idl.  I  don't  want  anything  unre;usonable, 
but  if  you  insist  on  crossing  my  path  in  this  little 
aflair,  down  you  go — pop  !" 

"Not  if  we  tire  at  one  another  with — cross- 
Imjws,"  said  I,  maliciously,  for  only  two  daj's 
before  we  had  a  shmjting-match  at  a  bl:vcking- 
bottle,  and  LaqK-nt  w;is  beaten  hollow.  "  How- 
ever, 1  don't  want  to  take  an  unfair  advantage 
—  choose  your  own  weapon  —  I'm  ready  and 
\villing." 

The  West  Indian  put  his  pistol  back  in  his 
pocket,  and  t<Hik  my  hand. 

"Bonser,"  he  said,  with  afl'eeted  kindness,  "I 
have  a  respect  for  you  and  consideration  for  your 
mother,  but  really  you  mustn't  stand  in  my 
light." 

"Stand  in  your  light!"  I  exclaimed,  fiercely. 

You  arc  standing  in  mine.  Who  spoke  to 
Amelia  first  t  I've  known  her  since  I  was  a  child 
— ;Umost.'' 

Larpent  burst  out  laughing. 

"Why,  Bonser,  what  are  you  now?''  Then, 
without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  said  : 

"  Give  me  this  acrostic,  promise  not  to  write 
any  more,  and  I'll  present  you  with  a  dozen 
splendid  cigars." 

"Hang  your  cigars!"  I  cried.  "Disgusting 
Cabanas  ! — they  woidd  make  me  sick." 

"  Yerj'  well,  then  you  mean  to  tight?" 

"  I  do." 

"If  you  should  prefer  horse-pistols,"  said 
Larj)ent,  pulling  on  his  lemon-coloured  gloves, 
"I  have  got  a  brace  in  my  trunk  up-staire  ready 
loatlcd." 

A  sudden  rush  of  pupils  into  the  school-room, 
singing  in  chorus  "  Hide  Britannia,"  prevented 
my  sjuigninary  rival  frr»m  proceeding  further  with 
his  warlike  demonstrations.  Intelligence  had  just 
arrivetl  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  ;  and  Wapshaw, 
who  loved  hiscoinitry,  and  used  to  expatiate  in  our 
niral  walks  !tpon  England's  naval  sujiremacy,  had, 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  given  i>ermi.ssion  to  the 
boys  to  sing  national  airs,  for  half  an  hour  before 
supjter.  I  am  sure  he  forgot  that  vocal  exercises 
invigorate  the  api)etite,  or  he  would  never  have 
granted  this  musical  licence. 

All  night  long  1  lay  awake  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  black  leathern  trunk  with  lirass  nails 
beneath  Laq)ent's  bed.  Notwithstanding  my  lofty 
tone  when  confronting  my  Creole  enemy,  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  fight  him,  but  I 
resolvwl  to  maintain  a  lx>ld  front.  Accordingly, 
•when  I>arpcnt  came  up  to  me  next  day  in  the 
cricket-ground,   and    coolly    asked    me    if    I    was 


ready  to  die  for  Amcha,  I  answered  sullenly, 
"  1  am,"  and  followed  him  at  his  command  with 
long  and  rapid  strides.  We  h:i.l  nearly  reached 
the  coppice  at  the  extremity  of  the  ground,  where 
Larpent  proptised  the  duel  should  take  place, 
when  a  tennis  bidl  came  ricocheting  behind  us, 
and  struck  me  in  my  spine.  On  turning  round 
I  jierceived  a  knot  of  boys  gathered  round 
Mcl'huii,  the  old  Scotch  gardener  of  College 
House,  and  who  hailed  ua  to  come  back  with  gea- 
ticidationa  of  such  earnestness  ;us  indicated  that 
something  alarming  lia<l  liappencd. 

I  was  very  glad  to  obej'  tiiis  iicivmiitorj'  sum- 
mons, and  on  my  way  met  Bloiibins,  with  tears 
streaming  from  his  little  eyes. 

"  Have  you  heard  about  ])oor  old  Cruinp  ?  "  lie 
said,  wiping  his  cheeks  with  a  tattered  jiocket- 
handkereliief. 

"No,"  said  I.  "Has  he  been  knocked  down 
again  by  a  painter's  ladder  ? '' 

"  Wtn'se,''  replied  Blolibiiis,  sucking  an  orange 
to  calm  his  emotion  :  "he  h;us  fell  beneath  a  lojul 
of  bricks." 

"  Wliat,  crushed  !  "  f  exclaimed. 

"  Reg'larly,"  said  Blobliiiis,  weeping  afresh,  and 
adding,  with  inconceivable  tenderness,  "  We  shall 
never,  Bt)nser,  taste  such  buns  again." 

1  turned  away  from  this  heartless  voluptuary 
with  feelings  of  mingled  pity  ami  disdain,  and 
joined  the  noisy  crowd  which  encircled  McJ'liun, 
the  old  Scotch  gardener,  and  eagerly  questioned 
liim  about  poor  Crump's  catastrophe.  From  his 
narrative  it  seemed  that  Crump,  having  scraped 
together  a  little  money  in  the  Original  Bun 
House,  had  unwisely  invested  it  in  land  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and,  like  many  other  sanguine 
speculators,  had  overbuilt  himself.  This  Blobbins 
figuratively  described  as  being  crushed  beneath  a 
loatl  of  bricks.  To  accelerate  his  downfall  he  had 
become  surety  for  a  particular  friend  of  the  family, 
whose  health  was  so  infirm  that  he  could  not 
leave  Boidogne  when  his  promissory  note  became 
due.  The  consequence  was,  that  execution  had 
been  issued  against  Crump,  who  was  seized  by  the 
sheriff,  while  another  hostile  force,  with  that 
otlicer's  authority,  marched  into  the  Original  Bun 
House,  and  garrisoned  it  by  command  of  Crump's 
principal  creditor,  a  hot  hea<led  brick-maker. 

Tliis  Wiis  sa<l  news  indeed. 

"  And  what's  become  of  poor  little  Mely, 
Mac  ?  "  demanded  College  House,  with  its  forty- 
five  voices  harmoniously  rolled  into  one. 

"I  hear,"  replied  Mcriiun,  "  that  she  ha.s  taken 
a  situation  ;i3  barmairl  at  the  'Marquis  o'  firaiiby. '  " 

College  House  fell  back  as  if  its  forty-five  pillars 
ha<l  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  Ameli.i,  so 
graeefid,  innocent,  and  fair,  to  let  herself  down 
behind  the  bar  of  an  ordinary  commercial  inn  ! 
Such  degrjwlatioii  was  enough  to  cause  a  sympa- 
thetic sinking  in  eveiy  manly  breast. 

Blobl>in3  whispered  to  me  in  my  extremity  wliat 
he  deemed  words  of  consolation  : 

"Couldn't  we  go  to  the  '  .M.anpiis '  together, 
Bonser,  and  have  a  pint   of  early  purl  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him  distrustfidly,  and  felt  confi- 
dent l>y  his  retreating  manner  that  he  was  ])ro- 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  n.iture  of  that  matutinal 
beverage.   He  confessed  afterwards  that  he  fancied 
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it  was    morning  dew,   flavoiired  with  sugar  and 
lemon. 

My  duel  with  Larjient  was  postponed  sme  die 
by  tacit  consent.  The  next  day,  bemg  Wednesday, 
after  dinner  Blobbins  took  me  aside,  and  mur- 
mured mysteriously  in  my  ear,  "Early  purl." 

I  imderstood  him,  and,  as  soon  as  we  were  out 
of  school,  we  started  off  towards  the  "Maripiis  of 
Granby,"  a  large  posting-inn,  facing  the  Hay- 
market.  As  we  passed  the  Original  Bun  House  we 
observed  with  sorrow  that  Crump's  homely  name 
had  been  painted  out,  and  the  Italian  patronymic 
of  Tohbozzi  had  usurped  its  place,  while  for 
indigenous  "  Pastry-cook  "  was  svd;)stituted  exotic 
"  Confectioner."  Tolibozzi  was  a  tall  and  superior- 
looking  man,  with  very  black  eyebrows,  a  fiat 
linen  cap,  and  a  white  ajiron.  It  appeared  that 
Tolibozzi  had  been  cook  in  a  nobleman's  famUy, 
and  had  condescendingly  married  the  lady's-maid. 
Mrs.  Tolibozzi,  however,  was  a  very  genteel  young 
person,  and  wore  as  many  rings  as  her  late  mistress, 
with  a  gold  watch  and  chain.  We  bought  a  couple 
of  bims,  just  out  of  curiosity  ;  biit,  O  i  Tohbozzi's 
buns  were  no  more  to  be  compared  with  Crump's 
than  chalk  and  ahmi  with  sugar  and  eggs :  they 
were,  indeed,  a  bitk'r  mockery. 

Neithei'  Blobbins  nor  I  had  ever  entered  a 
tavern;  and  before  we  reached  the  "Marquis"  a 
feeling  of  nervousness  came  over  lis.  We  tossed 
for  posteriority,  and  Blobbins  lost.  Cirding  iiphis 
loins,  he  dashed  across  the  road,  and  I  followed  ; 
but  befoi'e  he  went  in,  he  looked  through  the 
plate-glass  window,  and  turning  round,  infomied 
me  with  dismay  that  she  wasn't  there  ! 

It  was  perfectly  true.  She  was  not  there  ;  and 
on  inquiring  of  Tolibozzi,  we  ascertained  that  Miss 
Pluckrose  had  never  accepted  any  situation  there, 
but  contemplated  devoting  herseK  exclusively  to 
dress-making  and  millinery.  In  answer  to  our 
modest  application,  where  she  was  residing,  Toli- 
bozzi believed  she  was  staying  with  her  aunt, 
either  in  James  Street  or  John  Street,  but  the 
niimber  he  had  forgotten,  and  Mi's.  Tolibozzi  had 
never  heard. 

Baffled  in  every  effort  to  discover  oiu"  Amelia, 
Blobbins,  by  way  of  balm,  suggested  that  we 
should  have  a  row.  Adopting  his  advice,  we 
made  our  way  down  to  the  ferry-house,  and  hu-ing 
a  crank  skiff,  Blobljins  took  the  rudder,  and  I  the 
scidls.  We  were  proceeding  up  the  river  very 
gloomily,  when  all  at  once  Blobbins  turned  pale, 
and  exclaimed,  "Here  she  comes  !  " 
"Who?"  said  I. 
"  Amelia  !  " 

And  scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  wherry 
passed  us  on  our  larboard  quarter,  in  which,  with 
a  blue  silk  bonnet  and  a  parasol,  sat  Amelia, 
guiding  the  tiller-ropes,  while  a  smart,  yellow- 
haired  yoTing  fellow,  whose  navy  cap  she  held  in 
her  lap,  w^as  pulling  vigorously  with  his  jacket  off. 
They  had  not  passed  lis  more  than  twenty  yards, 
when  one  four-oared  cutter  which  was  racing 
against  anothci',  suddcidy  ran  foid  of  Amelia's 
boat — I  very  mixch  feai-,  through  that  young  per- 
son's bad  steering  —  and  upset  it.  The  naval 
officer  and  his  charge  were  both  immersed  in  the 
water,  and  the  first  glance  we  caught  of  them 
among  the  boats  that  were  crowding  round,  showed 


lis  Amelia,  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  her 
gallant  protector,  who  was  coolly  swimming  with 
her  to  the  bank,  where,  strange  to  say,  Larpent 
arrived  just  too  late  to  render  any  assistance.  The 
naval  olficei-,  having  kissed  his  precious  burthen 
to  restore  her  to  consciousness  (which  it  did),  they 
hiirried,  dripping  wet  as  they  were,  into  a  Swiss 
cottage,  whose  hospitable  doors  were  opened  for 
their  reception,  and  whose  windows  were  hidden 
))y  willow  trees. 

For  some  time  after  this  event  Larpent  never 
mentioned  Amelia's  name  to  any  human  being.  It 
was  just  upon  the  eve  of  Midsummer,  so  we  lost 
sight  of  him  ;  but  on  my  retm-n  to  College  Hoiise 
Larpent,  who  had  never  left  it,  was  as  close  and 
mysterious  as  before.  He  had  apparently  made 
uj)  his  mind  that  Amelia  was  lost  to  him,  and  so 
had  we  all  ;  nor  were  we  gi-eatly  surjjrised,  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  our  retvirn,  to  hear  the  banns  of 
marriage  published  at  chiirch  between  Walter 
Henry  Seaward,  bachelor,  and  Amelia  Pluckrose, 
spinster,  both  of  this  parish.  We  did  feel,  how- 
ever, some  astonishment  when,  jvist  after  that 
solemn  publication,  the  officiating  clergyman  left 
the  reading-desk  and  advanced  to  the  communion- 
table, at  the  same  time  that  five  persons  emerged 
from  the  vestry,  two  being  in  bridal  attu'e.  These 
were  Walter  Henry  Seaward,  bachelor,  and  Amelia 
Pluckrose,  spinster ;  the  others  were  old  Crump 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  a  thin  woman,  with  a 
coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  a  baggy  umbrella. 

Poor  Larpent !  he  looked  on  at  the  ceremony 
with  an  Othello-like  glare.  Twice  he  stood  up — 
we  were  in  the  gallery — and  remained  standiaig 
for  some  minutes,  notwithstanding  Wapshaw 
desired  him  to  sit  down.  It  seemed  cruel  for 
Amelia  to  be  invested  with  the  grand  order  of 
matrimony  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  her 
slaves,  bi\t  I  believe  she  was  not  morally  i-espon- 
sible,  having  only  complied  with  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  certain  impulsive  young  ladies  in  the 
Cathedral  Close,  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  admiration,  and  who  had  arranged 
this  public  performance  of  connubial  rites  as  a 
fitting  recognition  by  Amelia  of  the  gallantry  of 
her  preserver. 

On  leaving  College  House,  which  he  did  at  the 
next  "  half,"  Larpent  went  out  to  South  America, 
where  he  became  an  indigo-planter ;  and  I  heard 
that  eventually  he  married  a  very  plump  and 
opulent  widow,  whose  complexion  was  several 
shades  more  sombre  than  his  own. 

Old  Crump  was  comfortably  provided  for  by 
being  aj)pointed  verger  to  the  cathedral,  where  he 
toddled  about  for  many  years  with  a  black  gown 
and  a  steel  poker. 

The  Original  Bun  House  exists  no  more.  Rail- 
way trains  stop  at  the  elegant  refreshment-rooms 
which  occupy  the  ground  whereon  it  stood.  These 
elegant  rooms  I  went  into  last  aiitumn.  Another 
Amelia  was  there — how  like,  and  yet  how  different ! 
As  charming,  perhaps,  in  some  eyes,  but  not  to 
my  experienced  vision.  ]\Iy  spectacles  might  have 
been  dim.  She  seemed  to  want  repose.  These 
modern  cafes  have  their  attractions  ;  but,  as  any 
school-boy  wiU  teU  you,  after  all  there  is  nothing 
half  so  sweet  in  life  as  the  Original  Bim  House. 

A.  A. 
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On    tUo   most  exjiosed  point  of  the  little  ishuid 
of  Veen,  whieh  stands  in  the  strait   between  Elsi- 
norc    and   Copenhagen,    there   were  still    \nsible, 
some  few  yeai-s  since,  the  traces  of  an  ancient  and 
extcTisive  building,  where  the   ruins  of  tiiue-caten 
and  lire-stained  walls,  rising  over  the  rugged  and 
volciuiic  surface,  guided  the  eye  along  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  editiee.      It  might  have  been  ob8erve<l 
that   this  structure,    of  which  the  relics  even  still 
retain  the  name  Uranienborg,  w;us  flanked  on  the  ', 
north  l)y  a  tower ;  to  the  east  and  west  it  pre- 
sented two  fronts,  looking  resj)ectively  toward  the  ' 
isle  of  Zceland  and  tlie  co;ist  of  Sweden  ;  and  on 
the  south  had  stood  a  large  square  building,  named  j 
Stelleborg — that  is,  the  "Castle  of  the  Stars," —  I 
under    which    lay    n    vaulted    cavern,    the    oidy 
portion    still    remaining    uninjured.       All    around 
were    vestiges    of    garden    cultivation,    long   since 
discontinued  ;  and  the  silence  of  the  desert  that  i 
stretched    away    until    it    mingled    in    hazj'    per- 
spective with  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  was  broken 
only  by  the  Mild  scream  of  the  8ea-l>irds.      Still, 
these  ruins  awakened  an  interest  of  their  own  : 
for,  although   they  were   not   the   scene   of   any 
memorable    event    in    history,    or    the    grave    of  i 
departed  magnificence,  the  glory  of  intellect  and 
science  has  bequeathed  to  them  its  more  enduring  i 
associations. 

On  the   11th  of  November,    1572,  the  lord  of  i 
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this  domain,  which  is  about  two  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, was  seated  in  the  garden  of  Uranieu- 
borg.  The  day  had  been  clearer  and  milder  than 
might  naturally  have  lieen  ex])ected  at  that  season 
and  in  such  a  climate,  and  the  sun  wxs  just 
sinking  lieliind  the  trees,  whose  longthening 
shadows  were  sharply  defined  on  the  ground  by 
the  l.'ist  beams  of  da\' light.  The  jicrson  whom  we 
introihicc  might  have  been  still  called  young  ;  but 
in  liis  countenance  thei'e  w;is  a  scriousncjs  and 
dignity  beyond  his  years,  which  would  have  re« 
pelled  familiarity,  had  not  the  exi>ression  been 
softened  by  tliat  air  <if  simplicity  which  always 
accomi)anics  genius.  He  was  engaged  in  tnicing 
on  tlie  sand  before  his  feet  circles  within  circles, 
of  different  sizes,  and  intersecting  each  otiicr  par- 
jilcxingly  ;  and  from  thcsj  ho  sometimes  turned 
his  eyes  ui)ward  to  the  heavens,  as  though  they 
opened  to  his  view  a  mystic  volume  which  he 
endeavoured  to  trauscribe.  At  his  left  hand  was 
slee[>ing  a  beautiful  greyhound,  wearied  with 
g.ambolling  around  its  m:istir  without  attra'jting 
his  attention  ;  while,  crouching  timidly  at  the 
other  side,  sat  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who 
alteniatuly  gazed,  with  a  rapt  and  child  like  curi- 
osity, at  the  geometric  figures,  and  looked  up 
at  the  face  of  her  abstracted  companion  as  if 
endeavouring  to  read  in  those  moveless  features  the 
solution  of  th'.-  enigm  a.     She  understood,  however. 
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neither  the  meaning  of  those  complicated  lines 
nor  the  purpose  of  that  deeji  meditation  ;  and, 
j'et,  she  sat  there,  statue-like,  animated  by 
another  spirit  tlian  his ;  for  both  were  lost  in 
their  several  contemplations — the  one  withdrawn 
from  the  present  by  study,  the  other  l>y  love. 

At  length  he  moved  imeasily,  and  the  faint 
shadow  of  discontent  that  passed  across  his  face 
was  reflected  on  hers  as  on  a  mirror. 

"Wliat  if  it  were  all  but  a  delusion?"  he  miir- 
miu'ed ;  "which  of  the  two  shall  I  make  my 
guide — Science  or  Faith  ?  The  first  has  told  me 
from  my  childhood  that  I  shall  one  day  detect  the 
peiiods  and  movements  of  '  those  stars  with  which 
the  heaven  is  diadem'd,'  and  teach  these  mysteries 
to  a  listening  world  ;  and  the  second  says  to  me, 
*  Thy  knowledge  comes  from  God,  and  thou  shalt 
not  use  it  to  contradict  him.'  And,  after  all, 
why  those  involuntary  doubts  and  fears?  Why 
does  reason  rebel,  when  the  heart  submits  ?  Is  it 
the  truth  which  I  descry  in  the  cloudy  distance, 
or  a  dream  of  the  fancy  that  grows  restless  as  it 
looks  into  the  infinite  ?  " 

While  he  questioned  himself  thus,  the  evening 
breeze  came  sighing  through  the  bare  l)ranches, 
and  swept  away  the  circles  on  the  sand. 

"So  it  is,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  "the  breath 
of  forgetfidness,  i>erhaps,  will  efi'ace  my  name  and 
my  labours  from  the  remembrance  of  men.  If  it 
must  be  so,  were  it  not  better,  now,  to  forsake  a 
world  where  nothing  shall  sxirvive  to  tell  that  I 
have  been  ?" 

"  You  wish  to  die  !"  said  the  girl,  looking  up 
anxiously,  for  liis  last  words  had  stai-tled  her. 
"  Yoii  do  not  care  for  me  more  ?  T  having  nothing 
to  offer  but  affection  ;  if  that  wearies  you,  tell 
rae  !  It  was  yon  who  first  told  me  of  my  beauty, 
and  I  prized  it  because  you  sjioke  of  it ;  I  was 
proud  of  being  beautiful,  liecause  it  di-ew  your 
eyes  toward  me.  This  pride  and  pleasure  you 
can  take  from  me,  as  you  gave  them,  for  I  am  but 
a  low-bom  ignorant  peasant  girl." 

"  And  why  shoidd  I  not  love  you  still,  Chris- 
tina?" said  Tycho  Braho.  "It  is  I  rather  who 
shoidd  be  afraid  that  you  may  weary  of  me — dark 
and  silent  creature  that  I  am.  I  have  more  often 
made  you  sigh  than  smile,  and  it  is  for  me  to  ask 
and  wonder  why  you  love  me." 

"If  you  change  not,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "I 
surely  never  will.  It  is  enough  that  once  you 
said  to  mc,  '  Come  here,  Christina,  my  liead  is 
tired — your  youth  and  beautv  restore  me  to 
myself.'  " 

"  Child,"  said  he,  .smiling,  and  twining  her  long 
golden  hair  upon  his  iingei-s,  "hast  thou  no  more 
to  ask  of  me  ?  Is  a  careless  word  enough  to 
make  thee  happy?" 

"  It  is,  my  lord  !  the  evening  when  you  met 
me  before  my  father's  door — who  is  a  poor 
peasant,  and  your  vassal — I  felt  myself  blushing, 
and  cast  down  my  eyes.  The  next  day,  when 
you  met  me  again,  and  spoke  to  me,  I  felt  the 
same  uneasiness  ;  and  since  then  I  have  loved  you 
as  a  god,  without  imderstanding  you,  for  I  knew 
that  I  could  not  share  your  thoughts  that  are  so 
far  above  me.  The  spirits  of  pious  worshippers, 
they  tell  me,  are  often  rewarded  for  their  faith ; 
often  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  falls  niion  them,  and 


explains  mysteries  which  they  have  Ijelieved 
blindly  ;  and  so  I  hoi:)ed  that  you  might,  one  day, 
raise  me  to  your  own  height,  and  teach  me  the 
language  in  which  you  speak  to  the  stars,  so  that 
our  two  spirits  may  never  separate,  and  I  may  be 
with  you  in  another  world  as  I  am  in  this  !  You 
tell  me,  sometimes,  that  you  have  learned  awful 
secrets  that  coidd  change  the  face  of  the  world ; 
that  there  are  in  common  things  aromid  us,  in 
jdants  and  metals,  virtues  miknown  to  all  others, 
that  coidd  enalile  you  to  create  and  to  destroy ; 
coidd  you  not,  then,  some  time,  make  a  charm  or 
a  philtre  for  me,  so  that  I,  too,  might  read  the 
stars?" 

"Hush,  Christina!"  said  the  philosopher. 
"  Though  God  has  permitted  me  to  guess  a  few  of 
his  mysteries,  ignorant  men  woiUd  hunt  me  to  the 
death  if  I  were  to  seem  to  know  them.  But 
what  you  ask  of  me  is  impossible." 

"I  thought,"  said  Christina,  " yoxi  coidd  do  it, 
if  you  woidd.  I  know  not  what  other  women 
think  of  the  men  whom  they  love  ;  but  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  place  you  so  far  above  all 
others,  that  I  can  imagine  no  limit  to  your  know- 
ledge and  yoiir  power.  Give  me,  at  least,  the 
skill  to  read  the  future,  that  I  may  know  if  you 
wiU  love  me  always." 

"Fear  not,  Christina,"  he  answered;  "until 
the  day  when  I  saw  you,  my  only  love  was  science. 
Many  women  have  sought  to  please  me  ;  but  I 
wanted  the  time  and  the  address  to  please  them  : 
others  have  looked  upon  me  as  a  fool.  I  have 
taken  my  way  firmly  amid  the  insults  and  injuries 
of  the  nobility,  who  are  indignant  to  behold  one 
of  their  class  renounce  his  hereditary  ignorance, 
and  cast  away  the  sword  to  study  the  great  works 
of  the  Creator.  But  heie  I  have  found  a  haven 
where  the  elements  are  at  rest,  and  where  my  life 
may  flow  on  in  peace  and  industry.  To-morrow, 
Christina,  you  shall  set  out  for  Copenhagen.  I 
shall  give  you  a  letter  to  my  good  friend  King 
Frederic  the  Second.  I  will  tell  him  that  I  wish 
to  make  you  my  wife  ;  and,  as  a  Danish  noble 
cannot  marry  out  of  his  o^vni  order  without  his 
permission,  I  will  ask  his  consent  to  our  union. " 

These  words,  bewildering  poor  Christina  with  a 
tumult  of  emotions,  in  which  actual  joy  in  its 
common  form  could  be  scarcely  said  to  pre- 
dominate, sent  the  crimson  blood  glowing  into 
her  face,  which  was  the  next  instant  overspread 
with  the  paleness  of  marble. 

"Thanks,  thanks!"  she  murmured;  "it  is 
what  I  coidd  never  have  dared  to  ask,  and  yet  T 
have  suffered  much.  Forsaken  by  you,  I  woidd 
be  desi)ised  by  the  world.  My  father  is  unliappy  ; 
he  does  not  believe  me  innocent ;  and  the  girls  of 
the  island  look  aside  when  I  pass." 

"I  shall  reward  your  devotion,  Christina.  Con- 
sole your  father,  and  henceforth  bear  your  head 
high  and  proudly  among  your  acquaintances  ;  for 
no  whisper  of  suspicion  shall  breathe  upon  you 
more  !  But  the  night  is  falling  dark  and  chilly, 
adieu  !  To-morrow,  at  break  of  day,  be  ready  to 
depart." 

With  the  light  and  buoyant  step  of  sudden 
gladness  she  left  him.  He  followed  her  with  his 
eyes  until  she  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  then 
moved  away  slowly  to  SteUeborg. 
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"  Poor  cliiM  !  "  saiil  he,  "  how  little  it  neeils  to 
make  thee  happy  !  You  know  ii<>t  those  vast  ami 
insatiable  longings — that  indetinable  w;uit  of  know- 
ledge that  grows  for  ever — the  juspiration  of  the 
Boul  toward  the  infinite." 

Rivising  his  eyes  to  the  clomlless  and  sp.-uigled 
heaven,  "  Is  it  an  illusion?"  he  trieil,  as  he  fixed 
his  g:^e  upon  a  sUir,  till  then  unnotice<l,  that 
blazed  brilliantly  near  the  constellation  of  Cas- 
siojiea.  "  Ix>ok  there  !"  said  he  to  his  attendants. 
"Do  I  dreain  7  See  you  that  Hashing  glol>e  that 
hangs  there  over  the  tower?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  they  answered  ;  "and  its  light 
ecUpses  all  the  neighlniuring  stars." 

"Whence  eomest  thou,  then,"  said  he,  "new 
and  unknown  world  ?  O  science,  inexhaustible 
an<l  sublime,  thou  art  still  my  only  love  !" 

He  withilrew  hzistily,  and  shut  himself  into  his 
observatory.  Christina  and  all  other  earthly 
things  were  soon  forgotten  before  the  new  celestial 
visitor. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  Christina, 
habite<l  for  her  voyage,  was  waiting  anxiously  the 
moment  when  she  coidd  sjjcak  with  the  Jistro- 
nomer ;  but  liis  assistants  had  been  ordered  to 
j)ermit  none  to  interrujit  him.  ."Succeeding  at  last 
in  transmitting  a  message  to  him — that  she  was 
rea<ly  to  start  for  Copenhagen,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  evening  before — she  was 
entrusted  with  a  letter  addres.sed  to  the  kuig ; 
and  placing  that  most  precious  document  in  her 
bt>som,  hastened  to  the  boat,  which  awaited  her  ; 
and,  as  the  weather  was  favourable,  arrived  in 
Copenhagen  the  same  day,  and  presented  herself 
at  the  palace.  Tlie  notorious  aversion  of  Frederic 
the  Second  from  everj-thing  in  the  shape  of  cere- 
mony and  eticjuette,  together  with  liis  resi>ect  for 
Tycho  Brahfe,  whose  reputation  he  considered  an 
honour  to  his  reign,  of  course  smoothed  away  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  audience ;  and 
Christina  in  a  few  minutes  found  herself  in  the 
j>resence  of  a  little,  aft'able,  plainly  dressed,  elderly 
gentleman.  While  he  was  reading  the  letter,  she 
breathed  an  earnest  jTayer  that  he  might  not 
refuse  its  request,  on  which  the  hai)piness  of  her 
life  dejHjnded ;  and  anxiously  watched  his  majesty's 
countenance,  thinking  it  strange  that  he  never 
raised  his  eyes  to  look  at  her,  or  showed  any 
sj-m|>tom  of  8ur})risc. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  the  king,  ijuietly  laying  aside 
the  letter,  "  that  I  will  do  what  he  desires.  I  shall 
give  the  necessary  orders  at  once." 

"  Indeed,  sire?"  said  Christina,  "you  consent, 
then  ?     I  was  drea<ling  a  refusal." 

"Why  should  I  refuse,  child?"  said  the 
king. 

"  Because,  sire,  I  am  only  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  peasant,  and  he  is  a  noble." 

"  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  said  his 
Majesty  in  some  astonishment,  "  there  must  be 
some  mistake  !  Do  you  know  that  he  Ls  oidy 
asking  me  for  a  book  ?  " 

"  A  book,  sir  !  "  rejieated  the  amazed  Chris- 
tina. "  I  thought  he  asked  your  Majesty's  con- 
sent to  our  marriage ! — he  always  said  he  loved 
me  !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  does,"  replied  Frederic, 
laughing.      "  But  a   new  star,  it  seems,  has  made 


him  forget  the  old  one.    lleiv  .'    read  what  ho  says, 
for  youi-self  !  " 

On  this  discovery  all  poor  Christiu.ia  ho]>es 
took  wing,  anil  flew  away  ever  so  high  above  her 
head.  She  took  the  letter  desjjoudingly,  and  read 
these  words  : 

SiRi, — A  new  star  lias  appettred  to  me  this  evening. 
I  am  in  need  of  a  book  which  is  iudispeiiiwible  to  my 
calculations,  for  I  cannot  ultOf;cther  trust  my  memory. 
The  ol>8er\-:itory  of  Leipzig  coutains  a  copy  of  the  work 
of  Leovitiu.s,  which  I  remember  to  Imve  read  in  my 
youth.  Will  your  Majesty  be  so  good  as  to  liavo  it  sent 
to  me  with  all  convcuient  exi)edition  ? 

"  Tell  hini  from  me,"  continued  the  king,  "that 
he  shall  have  it  within  a  week,  and  scold  hbu  at 
the  same  time  for  thinking  more  of  the  book  than 
of  yourself." 

"Sire,"  said  Christina,  "I  will  go  myself  to 
Leipzig — since  the  book  is  so  important  that  it 
has  made  him  forget  to  make  me  happy.  I  wisli 
him  to  receive  it  from  my  own  hanils." 

"No,  no.  child,"  said  Frederic,  "they  would 
not  entnist  it  to  you.  Return  to  Veen  and  have 
patience  with  your  disapj>ointment  !  Tycho  Brahii 
will  most  probably  send  you  to  me  again  in  a  day 
or  two." 

"I  hoi>e  so,  sire,"  said  Christina  with  a  sigh; 
"  for  I  am  sure  he  loves  me,  and  did  not  mean  to 
deceive  me." 

On  her  arrival  in  Veen,  she  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  and  was  forbidden  by  him  to  visit 
Uranienborg  again — a  sui>erlluous  prohibition,  for 
Tycho  Bnihi!  still  remained  in  his  observatory  and 
seemed  to  have  altogether  forgotten  this  lower 
world.  His  nights  were  spent  in  gazing  upon  the 
strange  and  beautiful  visitor  whose  brilliancy  out- 
shone Venus ;  and  his  days  in  consulting  the 
recortls  and  calculations  of  his  predecessors.  His 
eyes  constantly  bent  upon  it,  ho  measured  its 
distance  and  inijuired  of  himself  how  a  new  world 
had  been  sudtleidy  lighted  up  in  space,  and 
whether  it  should  remain  fixed  where  he  saw  it, 
or  retire  again  into  the  dark  and  measureless 
depths  from  which  it  had  come  forth.  Ho  took 
possession  of  it,  like  a  navigator  who  api>roi)riates 
a  newly  tliscovcred  land  ;  he  gave  it  his  name, 
and  commanded  it  to  tell  of  him  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

One  doubt,  however,  cast  a  shadow  upon  his 
exultation — others  in  times  past  had  i)robably 
obser\-ed  the  same  mass  of  radiance.  He  found 
in  Josephus  that  a  star  of  the  same  magnitiule  and 
brilliancy  ha<l  shone  over  Jenisalem  and  announced 
its  fall.  Hipparchus  had  seen  it  outblazing  Cas- 
siojiea  and  jKiling  again  beside  that  constellation  ; 
and  the  more  recent  work  of  Leovitius,  wliicli  was 
sent  by  the  king,  informed  him  of  the  appearance 
of  the  same  star  three  hundred  years  before.  Still 
he  gazed  uiK)n  it  unweariedly — days  and  weeks 
flew  away  unmeasured.  When  clouils  hid  it  from 
his  \-iew,  he  was  impatient  ;  when  it  shone  out  in 
the  clear  exiianse  his  ecstacy  returned.  In  fact,  it 
was  no  longer  mere  science  that  guided  him  with 
its  inJlexiljle  laws,  but  a  glowing  imagination — 
that  spirit  of  jioetry  which  shunbers  in  every  soul 
— bore  him  away  upon  ita  rainbow-wings. 
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The  star  blazed  on ;  but  its  Ijrightness  was 
fading.  From  a  pure  and  flaming  white  it  changed 
to  the  ruddy  glow  of  Mars  and  then  to  the  dull  and 
leaden  hue  of  Saturn,  as  it  receded  into  the  hmit- 
less  wilderness  of  space.  Then  there  came  a  heavy 
drift  of  grey  and  watery  clouds,  and  when  they 
passed  away — the  star  was  gone  ! 

Straining  his  eyes  into  vacancy,  through  the 
point  where  he  had  last  seen  it,  and  then  returning 
to  earth  with  a  sigh,  the  astronomer  said,  ' '  I  have 
sounded  the  depths  of  all  science,  and  have  foiuid 
only  doubts  and  disappointments—  vanity  of 
vanities  !  My  heart  is  empty  !  What  is  there  to 
fill  the  void  ?  "  There  was  no  Christina  near  him 
to  answer  ;  but,  two  days  after,  she  again  visited 
the  palace  in  Copenhagen,  and,  as  the  king  had 
predicted,  handed  him  another  letter. 

H.  0. 


GAEIBALDL 


It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year 
1857,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  being  then  at 
Rome,  visited  for  the  last  time  the  Villa  Pamfili 
Doria,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  outside  the 
Porta  S.  Pancrazio.  This  famous  \'illa,  the 
present  of  Innocent  X.  to  his  brother's  wife,  has 
ever  been  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  strangers 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  flock  to  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter  may  be  seen  to  more  advantage  from 
the  grounds  of  this  villa  than  from  any  other 
point  of  view.  Moimt  to  the  Belvedere  at  the 
top,  and  you  ■will  have  the  Cami>agna  towards 
Ostia  and  Civita  Vecchia  stretclied  out  at  your 
feet  like  a  section  of  the  North  American  prairie. 
Immediately  about  the  house  are  some  alleys  of 
ever-green  oaks,  of  magnincent  growth  and 
stature — whilst  the  gi-oups  of  pines  which  are 
scattered  here  and  there  within  the  limits  of  the 
park  are  almost  as  celebrated  as  St.  Peter's  itself. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  see  Michael  Angelo's 
dome  even  from  the  best  possible  point  of  view — 
nor  the  deserted  Campagna — nor  the  alleys  of 
oak — nor  the  groups  of  pine-trees,  that  this  little 
excursion  had  been  undertaken  ;  but  because  the 
Villa  Pamfili  Doria  and  its  grounds  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  struggle  between 
Oaribaldi's  contingent  and  the  French  troops  in 
1848.  I  wished — for  more  convenient  expression, 
I  will  adopt  the  first  person — to  visit  a  spot  where 
a  man  whom  I  had  learned  to  respect  and  honour 
had  performed  one  of  his  most  daring  exploits — 
and  he  has  performed  many.  The  old  woman 
who  giuded  us  over  the  place  did  not,  however, 
api)ear  to  share  my  feelings.  "  The  villa  was  not 
what  it  used  to  ])e — things  had  been  stolen — 
statues  mutilated — the  grounds  destroyed — and 
all  by  that  brigand  Garibaldi!"  Now,  as  I  re- 
memliered  the  place  well,  I  looked  about  me,  and 
saw  but  little  trace  of  this  devastation.  The  pine 
groups  were  i)retty  much  what  they  used  to  be. 
The  works  of  art  were  unchanged — what  little 
damage  they  had  suffered  was  obviously  the  work 
not  of  Garibaldi,  but  of  Time.  Of  course  it  was 
not  for  me  to  say  if  anything  had  heen  stolen — 
but  certainly  Garibaldi  was  a  veiy  luilikely  man 
to  be  the  thief.     From  what  1  had  seen  of  him,  I 


shoidd  have  said  that  the  thief,  if  brought  before 
him,  would  have  stood  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  converted  into  an  ornament  for  one  of  the 
pine-trees  in  the  grounds  within  five  minutes  after 
conviction.  The  more  closely  I  questioned  the 
old  lady  the  more  I  elicited  facts  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  famous  Free  Lance.  She  woimd  up 
her  denunciations  by  informing  me,  with  an  air  of 
the  most  profound  con\'iction,  that  her  settled  and 
decided  opinion  was,  that  Garibaldi  was  the  Great 
Devil,  or  Satanasso  himself. 

Such  is  the  idea  entertained  of  Garibaldi  in  the 
Eternal  City  1)y  the  hangers-on,  and  dependents  of 
the  noble  families — the  Borghesi,  the  Dorias,  the 
Massimi,  and  tutti  quanti.  The  monkeries,  and 
confraternities,  and  droning  swarms  of  priests 
woidd,  no  doubt,  be  of  a  similar  opinion.  The 
Roman  noliles  themselves — not  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  their  class — woidd  probably  think  that  if 
Garibaldi  was  not  immediately  the  arch  enemy  of 
mankind,  at  least  he  was  of  the  family. 

Let  us  tiu'n  from  Rome,  the  scene  of  bis  most 
memorable  exploits,  to  our  own  country,  and  ask 
what  Englishmen  know  about  Garibaldi  ?  The 
leading  notion  with  regard  to  him  has  been,  until 
recently,  that  he  was  a  kind  of  melo-dramatic 
sabreur — something  between  Joachim  Miu-at  and 
General  Walker — with  a  sword  and  an  arm  readj"^  for 
any  cause  ;  bearded  like  the  pard — the  terror  of 
fathers  of  families  and  of  men  who  pay  rates  and 
taxes. 

Even  the  events  of  1848  were  insufficient  to 
train  English  opinion  to  a  correct  ai^preciation  of 
this  remarkable  man.  We  are  afflicted  here  with 
such  a  cro^^•d  of  mock  refugees — the  charlatans  of 
l)atriotism,  dirty  and  dishonest  men — that  we  may 
be  well  excused  for  hesitation  m  any  ordinary 
case.  But  Gariljaldi's  is  not  an  ordinary  case.  So 
far  from  being  the  Bobadil  supposed,  he  is  in 
private  intercourse  the  most  gentle  and  im- 
assimiing  of  men.  Children  would  run  to  play  with 
him.  If  in  a  crowded  room  you  look  round  for 
some  one  to  whom  you  would  give  a  wife  or  sister 
in  charge,  you  woidd  single  Garibaldi  out 
amongst  himdi-eds,  there  is  such  a  stamp  and 
impress  of  one  of  nature's  gentlemen  about  the 
man.  It  is,  however,  something  far  higher  than 
the  mere  varnish  of  a  drawing-room  which  gives 
the  charm  to  his  manners.  There  is  not  about  him 
one  shadow  of  affectation  or  self-consciousness — it 
never  seems  to  enter  into  his  imagination  that  he 
is  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  and  his  age.  In 
conversing  with  him  you  woidd  suppose  yourself 
to  be  conversing  with  a  well-bred  English  military 
or  naval  officer  —  possibly  the  marine  element 
somewhat  pierces  through  now  and  again. 
Another  noticeable  point  about  him  is,  that  he 
never,  by  any  chance,  falls  into  the  cant  of  the 
professional  })atriot.  For  his  comitry  he  is  per- 
fectly ready  to  fight  by  day  or  by  night — to  lay 
down  his  life  for  her  if  need  shoidd  be  ;  but  no 
stranger  yet  ever  heard  Garibaldi  prating  and 
babbling  about  the  woes  and  chains  of  Italy.  He 
does  not  carry  his  heart  in  his  hand  for  the 
inspection  of  the  first  comer.  In  this  proud 
reticence  he  differs  from  most  of  his  countr3Tnen 
— otherwise  sincere  and  honourable  men. 

A  few  dates  and  facts  about  the  career  of  a  man 
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whose  name  is  now  so  prominently  Ijefore  the 
2>ul>lic,  may  not  be  uiiiwccptable  to  the  reatler. 
JoSETH  Oakibalui  WHS  boiii  at  Nice  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1807.  Ho  was  ilestined  for  the  sea  serviee, 
ami  his  early  youth  was  spent  amongst  the  hoat- 
men  an»l  tishermeu  of  that  i>le;isiint  c«iast.  In 
«lue  course  he  entered  the  .S;udinian  navy,  ami 
reuiainetl  in  the  serviee  until  he  ha<l  atUiined  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  The  romanee  of  his  life 
lies  in  the  fifteen  ye:u-3  which  elapsetl  between 
1S34  and  1849  ;  of  course  I  am  not  si>e;iking  of 
recent  events.  During  the  years  which  imme- 
diately sueeeedetl  1834,  Italy  w:is  undergoing  one 
t)f  her  periodicid  revolutionary  movements,  and 
with  this  young  Liaribaldi  got  mi.xed  up,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  goo«l  his  escape  to  the  French 
territory.  He  wiis  not  destLued  to  .see  his  native 
land  .igain  for  many  a  long  year. 

Driven  thus  from  his  own  country  and  from  his 
appointed  career,  young  fiaribaldi  lirst  endea- 
voured to  obtain  service  with  the  Dey  of  Tiuiis ; 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  exigencies  and  satiated  with 
the  monotony  of  such  a  iwsition.  In  South 
America  there  was  a  fairer  field  for  his  courage 
and  spirit  of  enterjvrise.  He  took  service  with 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  there  formed  that 
famous  Italian  Legion  which  inflicted  such  fre- 
ijuent  and  such  terrible  losses  upon  the  troops  of 
Buenos  Ajtcs.  Giiribahli  had  the  command  not 
only  of  his  Legion  but  of  the  squadron  ;  and  thus 
fought,  and  fought  well,  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  eventfid  contest, 
however,  one  thought  was  ever  present  to  him  : 
in  his  own  mind,  his  Italian  Legionaiies  were 
destined  for  ser\-ice  in  Italy  as  soon  as  02)portunity 
should  offer  of  crossing  swords  with  the  Austrians 
with  jwssibility  of  success.  Opportunity  came  in 
1848  ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  his  battle  was  to  be 
not  only  with  Austria,  but  with  France.  He 
quitted  South  America,  and  brought  a  good  ^wr- 
tion  of  his  Legion  back  with  him  to  Europe. 
■\Vith  these  he  attacked  the  Austrians  on  the 
Southern  TjTol,  whilst  C'liarles  AJljert  was  acting 
against  them  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  amongst  old  Riwletski's  most 
troublesome  opi>oneut3.  "When  that  contest  was 
settled,  aa  far  as  Lombardy  was  concerned,  at 
Novara,  in  March,  1849,  Garibaldi  looked  around 
him  to  see  where  he  could  still  i)njlong  the 
stniggle.  Venice,  destined  to  succimib  on  the 
2Sth  t)f  August,  was  held  in  a  state  of  such  close 
blockade  that  the  attempt  to  enter  the  city  at  the 
head  of  any  considerable  force  would  have  led  to 
certain  destruction.  Rome  still  remained.  Intel- 
ligence had  reached  Italy  that  the  French  were 
about  to  occupy  Ci\-ita  Vecchia,  which  they  effec- 
tively did  under  the  coiumaml  of  General  Oudinot 
in  April,  1849  ;  but  there  was  no  ditBcidty  in 
reaching  the  city,  inasmuch  as  investment  was 
oat  of  the  question  with  so  small  a  force,  even 
when  it  should  reach  the  spot. 

It  would  be  itlle  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
French  foray  m>on  Rome — all  this  is  now  matter 
of  history,  and  too  familiar  to  English  rea<ler8  to 
need  rei)etition  here.  It  was  Garibaldi  who  was 
the  life  and  sold  of  the  defence.  The  King  of 
Naples — that  wretched  man  who  is  now  gone  to 


his  account — was  advancing  upon  Rome  from  the 
south,  whilst  the  French,  coming  from  t'ivita 
Vecchia,  had  taken  up  their  lirst  positions  on  the 
eastern  side.  Garil)alili,  without  tlieir  knowledge, 
withdrew  liLs  troops,  and  took  them  by  forced 
marches  to  Pale.-^triniv,  where  he  inflicted  a  most 
signal  defeat  upon  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
This  was  on  the  9th  of  May.  A  few  days  aJfter- 
wards  he  was  victorious  in  another  battle  at 
Vellctri,  and  though  wounde<l  in  this  bust  action, 
returned  to  Rome  to  continue  the  defence,  which 
he  ilid  until  resistance  became  liopeless.  At  the 
last,  had  his  advice  been  taken,  more  deajwrato 
coimsels  woidd  have  prevailed.  From  Rome,  wIil-ii 
the  surrender  had  been  resolved  ui)on,  (Jaiibaldi 
made  good  liia  retreat  with  his  own  adlierents, 
whom  he  disbanded  at  St.  Marino,  and  then_  jtro- 
cceded  with  his  wife  and  a  few  of  hi.s  iumiediate 
followers  towards  Venice  by  way  of  llavcnna.  It 
was  now  that  the  sad  tragedy  of  his  Mife's  death 
occurred,  and  Garibaldi  was  conii>clled  to  leave 
her  dead,  who  had  never  abandoned  his  side 
whilst  liN-ing — nor  in  the  d.ty  of  battle.  This  blow 
came  aLso  from  the  Austrian  enemy. 

A  few  words  ^vill  suffice  to  brin;,'  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  man  down  to  the  hist  few  months, 
when  we  have  seen  him  re-a]'pearing  on  the 
scene  in  lus  old  ch.aracter  of  the  Nemesis  of 
Aiustria.  When  the  Italian  struggle  of  1848-9 
wiis  at  an  end,  fJaribaldi  returnecl  to  his  old  pur- 
siuts.  For  a  very  brief  period  he  m.os  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  Rem  ;  but  the  larger  proportion  of  his 
time,  until  about  four  years  ago,  was  si)ent  in  the 
command  of  a  trading-ship.  To  j»rovide  a  com- 
fortable means  of  subsistence  for  hLs  children  was 
his  object,  and  this  he  has  sufficiently  accom- 
plished. In  the  ye;ir  1855  he  bought  an  estate 
on  the  little  island  of  Caprera,  which  lies  in  the 
Straits  of  Bonifazio,  just  on  the  north  of  Sardinia, 
and  between  that  island  and  Corsica.  Here  he 
became  an  object  of  pai-ticidar  veneration  to  the 
islanders,  who  assisted  him  in  the  Imilding  of  his 
house ;  and  here  he  lived  with  his  children  in  retire- 
ment until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  gi\'ing  an  account  of 
liis  share — no  mean  one — in  recent  transactions  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  s;ud,  that  no  nobler  or  more 
honest  man,  no  truer  patriot,  no  braver  soldier, 
has  ever  drawn  sword  in  the  cause  of  Italy  than 
JosErn  G.utiB.\i^i.  A.  A.  K>ox- 
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"  Where  doth  the  black  fiend.  Ambition, 
reside?"  inquires  somelnxly  in  one  of  Shakespeare's 
]>lays — not  that  Shakespeare  WTote  the  line,  it  is 
the  elegant  work  of  one  of  liis  improvers.  Had  the 
demand  been  made,  the  other  day,  to  any  i)er8on 
who  was  really  in  the  confidence  an<l  secret  soul 
of  Maurice  Halgover,  Esq.,  gentleman,  aged  thirty- 
six,  no  occupation,  living  on  his  rather  handsome 
means,  married,  the  reply  would  have  l>cen,  "At 
No.  73,  MandcN-ille  Crescent  North,  Hyile  I'ark 
Gardens."  And  tliis  woidd  have  been  a  much 
more  practical  answer  than  that  given  in  tho 
play,  namely,  "With  the  mischievous  devil  of 
Pride,"  as  if  every  Ixnly  knew  /(i>  adilress. 

Listen  to  a  brief  story  of  an  election.      It  is  not 
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one  of  those  fifty-six  stories  just  now  promised  to 
committees,  sho'wing  the  way  in  wliich,  when  my 
gracious  Sovereign  is  pleased  to  ask  the  Oj^inion 
of  the  People,  divers  of  the  said  peo]>le  proceed  to 
condense  the  opinion  into  Members  of  Parliament. 
Hear  a  tale  of  woman's  love  and  man's  treachery. 

They  were  hapi)y  enough,  the  Halgovers ;  and 
why  shoidd  tlxey  not  have  been  hajipy  ?  Nice 
house,  enough  money,  good  health,  not  so  stupid 
as  to  bore  other  people,  not  so  clever  to  be  bored 
by  other  people,  high  principles,  chimneys  that 
didn't  smoke,  street-keeper  remorseless  to  street- 
organists — what  more  could  a  couple  of  reasonable 
people  want?  In  truth,  they  enjoyed  life  very 
much. 

Arabella,  possessing  both  good  looks  and  certain 
moneys,  had  had  tlivers  offers,  and  made  her 
free  choice  in  wedding  Maurice  Halgover — a  fine, 
largo,  handsome  fellow,  who  looked  Somebody. 
That  he  did  look  so  was  chiefly  due  to  the  magni- 
ficent effect  of  his  head,  which  was  big,  and 
covered  with  masses  of  superb,  clustering,  dark 
hair,  which  he  did  not  pat  and  plaster  down  and 
keep  short  and  close,  after  the  fashion  of  pick- 
pockets and  swells,  but  lifted  it  up  and  out,  like 
Jupiter,  giving  unto  himself  a  kind  of  glorious 
mane.  Also  he  had  a  very  fine,  soft  long  l>eard, 
of  a  highly  strokable  character,  and  very  good 
moustaches,  which  matched  his  beard  and  hair, 
and  had  not  fallen  into  the  cire,  and  yellow  leaf. 

Halgover  Avas  not  careless  about  all  these  advan- 
tages, and  tlid  not  let  them  run  wild,  as  do 
certain  gifted  and  dirty  artists  whom  I  have 
had  the  happiness  to  know.  He  cultivated  the 
exterior  of  his  head,  and  had  great  ivory -backed 
brushes,  and  small  ivory-backed  brushes,  and  all 
kinds  of  combs  and  silver  tongs,  and  delicate 
hair-oils,  and  the  rest  of  the  toilette-apparatus 
which  the  late  Sir  Chailes  Naj)ier  of  India  did 
not  conceive  an  absolute  necessity  of  life,  though 
any  valet  coidd  have  told  him  better.  It  was  this 
hair — or  rather  the  head  and  its  noble  api)earance 
— that  fascinated  Arabella  Kinglington,  and  even- 
tually turned  her  into  Arabella  Halgover.  She 
got  into  her  own  head  a  notion  that  Maurice  was  a 
great  creature.  He  was  reaUy  only  a  big  creature, 
but  lady  language  is  like  the  new  Govei'nment 
rifies,  any  lock  fits  to  any  stock,  and  any  stock 
fits  to  any  barrel,  and  lady  adjectives  are  especi- 
ally famous  for  easily  sticking. 

Arabella  married  him,  and  still  presei-ved  her 
romance  of  his  greatness.  They  loved,  and  lived 
together,  or  whatever  the  song  says,  for  ever  so 
many  years,  four  or  five,  and  Araliella  continued 
to  reverence  her  great  creatiu-e.  She  woidd 
actually  sit  and  look  admiringly  at  him,  in  even- 
ings, an  imheard-of  matrimonial  feat,  and  what 
she  spent  in  having  him  painted,  and  jihoto- 
graphed,  and  sketched,  and  basted,  nobody  knows. 
Maurice  was  stuck  iq*  in  every  corner  of  the  house, 
besides  being  hung  over  the  fire-places,  and  shut 
up  in  cases  on  the  tables,  and  perched  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  consei-A-atory,  and  profiled  iu  medallion  in 
the  library.  Every  mode  in  which  the  head  whicli 
looked  like  Soiueljody  coidd  be  perjjetuated,  was 
tried  by  the  faithful  Arabella.  She  certainly  rather 
bored  her  friends  with  her  su2)erfluous  laudation  of 
Maurice's   attractions,  but  it  was  a  very  pleasant 


sight  to  see  her  admiration  and  fondness,  and 
nobody  l)ut  he  who  grew  si>itefid  at  the  hapi)iness 
of  Eden,  or  one  of  his  children,  would  have  wished 
to  disturb  so  harmless  and,  I  may  say,  virtuows  a 
state  of  things. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  demon  there  was. 

Mind,  this  is  not  a  tale  of  seduction,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ;  and,  so,  if  this  explanation 
makes  the  story  too  flat  for  the  readers  of  the 
novels  of  the  day,  they  had  best  go  on  to  the  next 
article. 

"I  cannot  stand  it,"  said  OspreyHawke,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Pieform  Club,  Pall  Mall  (he  is  not  a 
member,  you  need  not  get  the  list  ' '  to  see  whom 
that's  a  shy  at,"  Major),  "  and  something  must  be 
done,  Fred.  I  am — word  escaped  oiu-  reporter — 
if,  after  dinner,  she  didn't  ask  me  to  stej)  into  the 
little  drawing-room  with  her,  and  then,  pointing 
out  her  husljand's  great  head  as  he  leaned  over  the 
back  of  a  chair,  chattering  rubbish,  she  didn't  say, 
'  Isn't  it  statuesque  ? '  " 

"  You  had  an  exceedingly  good  dmner,  and 
you  are  an  ungrateful  party,"  said  Fred  (who  is 
a  member),  going  into  the  club  with  a  disgust 
that  did  him  honour. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Hawke,  talking  to  himself. 

They  say  that  when  you  talk  to  yoiu-self,  evil 
spirits  listen  and  answer.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing aliout  this,  but  Hawke  had  hardly  spoken 
and  lit  a  cigar,  preparatory  to  walking  off,  when  a 
gentleman  came  out  of  the  club,  and  they  got 
into  conversation.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  bit 
of  news. 

"Well,  he  miglit  have  told  ?«e,"  said  Hawke, 
"considering  that  1  was  dining  there  to-day." 

And  having  received  this  deadly  injury,  he 
became  more  resolved  upon  his  plan,  which  in- 
volved revenge. 

The  general  election  was  close  at  hand. 

Four  days  later,  Mr.  Maurice  Halgover  and  Mr. 
Osjirey  Hawke  were  together  in  a  jirivate  room  at 
the  Blue  hotel  at  Stackleborough. 

I  alluded  in  my  first  line  to  the  black  fiend 
Ambition.  Spare  me  the  necessity  of  any  long 
story.  Halgover's  ambition,  greatly  stirred  and 
fanned  by  his  wife's  admiration,  had  set  him  on 
entering  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great 
creature  was  sure  to  make  a  glorious  success. 
Mrs.  Arabella  Halgover  had  a  private  conviction 
that  when  the  senate  beheld  that  magnificent 
head,  there  would  be  a  general  shout  to  the  great 
creature  to  take  the  reins  of  Government.  She 
did  not  exactly  say  this,  but  looked  forward  to 
see  a  leaiUng  article  in  the  Times,  beginning, 
' '  Mr.  Halgover's  splendid  speech  last  night  has 
made  the  man,  and  saved  the  state."  It  may 
come  yet — who  knows  ?  The  Emjjercr  of  the 
French  is  thought  to  have  tiu'ned  out  a  first-class 
General. 

The  gentleman  at  the  club  had  arranged  the 
business  (I  repeat  that  there  is  no  petition,  so  you 
need  not  look  so  very  wise.  Major),  and  Mr.  Hal- 
gover had  placarded  Stackleborough,  and  was  now 
down  to  see  his  intended  constituents. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  here,  old  fellow," 
said  Halgover,  greeting  Hawke.  "Very  kind 
of  you  to  come.  How  long  hav^e  you  been 
down  ?  " 
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"  Come  in,  come  iii,"  said  Osprcy  Hawkc, 
rather  luistily,  drawing  his  friend  into  the  room 
and  closing  the  door,  which  he  locked. 

"  What's  wrong?"'  said  Halgover,  startled. 

"All's  wrong,"  s;ud  Hawke.  "I  have  seen 
some  of  the  leading  people  here — your  men — and 
I've  got  a  tclcgi-aph  from  Lasher." 

"Why,"  said  Halgover,  in  trejiidation,  "he 
jvssured  me  it  w:us  ;dl  right.      I  paid " 

"  Hnsh  !  confound  you  I — and  perhaps  a  Yellow 
car  at  the  keyhole.      Ycui'll  lose  the  election." 

"  I'd  sooner  pay " 

"  Will  you  be  quiet.  Listen.  Tliere's  only 
one  thing  to  do  to  save  it,  and  that  of  course  you 
won't  do." 


"Go  in  for  the  b;dlot  and  universal  sufl'rage  ? 
Well,  you  know,  I  ilanU  like  it  ;  I  don't  think  it 
right  ;  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  lose,  and  Arabella 
would  be " 

"  That's  it,  of  coui-sc.  It  wovdd  break  Mrs. 
Halgover's  heart  to  see  you  return  cix-stfallen  and 
humiliated  before  the  world.  But  then  I  tell  you 
f;iirly,  the  saoriHce  is  something." 

"Tell  me  at  once." 

"  Well,  I  have  this  from  all  your  chief  friencLi. 
The  man  who  stood  here  hist  time  bilked  the 
electors  ;  did  'em  out  of  their  dues,  as  they  think 
them.      His  name  is  jioison." 

"  But  mine's  Hidgovcr." 

"Unfortunately,  you  are  very  like  him  in  ap- 


pearance— luxurious  hair,  splen<lid  beard  and 
moustache.  A  rumour  has  got  about  that  you 
are  the  same  man,  but  have  come  into  money 
and  changed  your  name.  The  Yellows  have  some 
photographs  of  him,  with  Halgover  ali<tM  Swindle- 
ton  printed  under  them.  If  you  are  seen  you  are 
lost.  A  deputation  is  coming  to  urge  upon  you — 
and  Lasher  telegraphs  that  you  are  to  do  it  at 
any  price — but  you  won't.'' 

"Won't — won't — ' 

"Shav'E.  Get  a  bald  head,  take  away  beard 
and  moustaches,  and  suddenly  appear  in  the  town, 
defying  Yellow  malice.  A  pair  of  high  shirt 
collars,  instead  of  the  all-rounder,  for  they  are 
men  of  business  here,  and  high  collars  are  some- 
how    connected    with    resi)ectaV>ility,     and     it 's 


done.  If  not,  you  are  lost,  the  impression  once 
maile." 

"But  1  shall  be  such  a  fiuy,"  stammered  the 
wretched  Hidgover. 

"  But  you  will  be  member  for  Stackleborough," 
returned  the  artful  Hawke. 

Imagine  the  mental  conflict :  imagine  the  yield- 
ing :  imagine  the  Blue  Barber,  and  his  fat.il  work. 

Mr.  Halgover  was  triumphantly  returned.  Mr. 
Lasher  had  minded  his  1)usines3,  and  taken  c.irc 
that  other  i>eople  minded  theirs.  Halgover  ttle- 
graphed  himself  t<i  Arabella  as  at  the  toj)  of  the 
l>oll  of  Stackleborough,  but  said  notliing  about 
the  top  of  his  own  jioll. 

"  Go  in  and  break  it  to  her,"  he  said  to  O^j.rcy 
Hawke,  as  they  reached  MandevillcCrcaccnt,  North. 
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The  demon  went  in,  and  up  stairs,  Init  lie  broke 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  Halgover  was  paying 
the  cab,  Arabella  prepared  for  a  gush  of  over- 
whelming welcome. 

"  I  introduce  to  you  the  member  for  Stackle- 
borough,"  said  the  fiend,  taking  his  friend's 
hand. 

Aral)ella  sprang  up.  The  M.P.  removed  his 
hat.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  has  descril)ed  what  hap- 
pened when  the  A^eiled  Prophet  unveiled  to 
Zehca. 

Sir  Cresswell  C'resswell,  in  giving  judgment, 
said, 

*  *  *  * 

[N.B.  I  lierebj^  interdict  any  hairdresser, 
respectable  or  otherwise,  from  adding  a  neat  sen- 
tence, and  converting  the  above  into  a  puff  for 
any  Oil  of  Jehoshaphat  or  Limpid  Balm  of 
Harabia.]  Shirley  Brooks, 

ENGLISH  PEOJECTILES, 


On  the  Parade  inside  the  Horse  Guards,   near 
where  once  ran  the  northern   channel  of  the  Kiln 
Bum,  serving  witli  the  (.Chelsea  Creek  to   enclose 
the  Thoruey  Island,  whereon  Westminster  Aljbey 
was  built,  is  a  very  long  brass  cannon,  considerably 
shortened  at  the  muzzle,  Jn-ought  we  believe  from 
Egypt    in    the    days    when    our     Sydney    Smith 
baffled  tlie  elder  Bonajiarte  ;  on  the  green,  inside 
the  gates  of  Woolwich  Arsenal,  there  is  a  similar 
gim,    also    of    Eastern  origin  :    and  both  of  them 
remarkable    for  their  small  bore   compared  with 
tlieir  length.       In  the    United    SerAdce    Museum 
there  is  an  East  Indian  matchlock,  with   a  small 
bore   and  an  enormously  long  liarrel.      Why  was 
this  structure  adopted  ?     Certainly  not  from"  mere 
fancy,   for  we   find   that  these   weapons   are   but 
types  of  the  general  form,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
more  troublesome  matter  to  cast,  and  bore,  and  forge 
long  guns  than  short  ones,  we  may  be  sure  it  was 
not    done    save    for    some    useful   pm-pose.       The 
object  was    threefold.     First,    to    obtain    power. 
A  gim  expels  its  charge  or  bidlet  by  the  expansion 
of  powder  l)urnt,   })recisely  as   a  piston  is  moved 
along  a  cylinder  by  the  expansion  of  steam  heated. 
To  produce  the  best  effect  with   a  steam-engine, 
the  })iston  fits  the  cylinder  with  an  elastic  packing' 
both    surfaces    being   truly  turned  and  bored    to 
make  an  accm-ate  fit  with  the  minimum  of  friction, 
yet  without  permitting  any  particle  of  steam  to  pass 
between  cylinder  and  piston.     If  the   cylinder  or 
piston  be  rusty  there  will  be  no  fit ;  but  if  polished, 
the  fit  may  be,  and  is,  so  accurate,  and  the  friction 
so  small,  that  the  piston  may  be  moved  by  hand, 
though  the  steam  cannot  escape.     But  the  steam 
is   not    suffered   to   exert    a   \aolent  force,  like  a 
man    who   wastes   his    i)ower  on    mere    passion. 
When  the  cylinder  is  one-third  or  one-half  fidlj 
the  supply  is  stopped,  and  then  the  process  called 
"  expansion  "  takes  place — the  force  going  on  by 
the  swelling  of  the  steam,  and  this   expansion,  of 
course,  operates  best  in  a  long  cylinder  compared 
with  a  very   short  one.     Precisely  thiLS  was  the 
process    with    the    long    guns     described    before. 
Whether  they  were  truly  ])ored  and  higlily  polished 
we  do  not  now  know  ;    but  the  powder  was  of 
a  slow  burning  quality,    and   had   it   been   used 


in  a  short  gun  a  large  quantity  woidd  have 
been  wasted  by  being  thrown  out  at  the  muzzle, 
and  the  exjiansive  action  of  the  gases  would 
not  have  taken  place.  The  sect)nd  advantage 
was,  tliat  the  two  sights  being  a  long  way 
apart,  a  truer  aim  coidd  be  taken  at  the 
oliject.  The  third  adA-antage  was,  that  the  truth 
of  flight  in  the  projectile  was  powerfidly  infiu- 
enced  by  the  leng-tli  of  the  guide  diminishing  any 
tangential  tendency,  for  which  j.urpose  rifle 
grooves  were  invented,  as  a  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  object  with  a  shorter  barrel. 
Whether  the  rifle  groove  is  the  best  method  is  by 
no  means  proven,  though  the  tendency  of  almost 
all  modern  effort  sets  in  that  direction.  That 
tliei-e  is  some  connection  between  leng-th  of  barrel 
and  length  of  range  there  is  little  doubt ;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth's  jiocket-pistol  is  a  proof  that 
our  ancestors  thought  so ;  and  the  Indian  blow- 
pipe, which  throws  a  dart  a  hundred  paces,  acts 
l>y  the  expansion  of  a  long  column  of  air  heated 
by  the  breath,  as  do  our  children's  pop-guns  by 
the  pressure  of  the  hand. 

The  rifled  Itarrel  was  invented  for  the  use  of 
leaden  biUlets  which  i^'oidd  take  the  impress  of  the 
grooves.  The  advantage  of  the  spinning  motion 
thus  given  was  recognised  by  one  of  our  earliest 
•writers  on  gunnery,  Robins — a  member,  it  v/as 
said,  of  the  Society  of  Friends — and  he  was  the 
first  to  propoxmd  in  print  the  making  rifled 
cannon,  to  be  fitted  with  iron  balls  with  leaden 
projections  fixed,  precisely  like  those  attributed  to 
the  French  Emperor.  But  Robins  dealt  wholly 
with  spherical  baUs,  and  did  not  di'eam  of  elon- 
gated shot ;  and  the  elongated  shot  is  a  more 
important  matter  than  the  rifle,  which  is  sub- 
sidiary to  it,  tending  to  keep  it  from  turning  over 
in  its  flight. 

Neither    is    this    shot    altogether    new.     It    is 
simply  a  shortened  arrow — shorter  than  the  cross- 
bow   bolt    or    quarry,    which    was   the    first    cur- 
tailment of   the  arrow.     The  great  advantage  of 
the  elongated    shot  over  the  spherical  biUlet  is, 
that  with  a  given  weight  the  cleavage  resistance 
of    the    atmosphere    is    diminished.     A    smaller 
bore    will    throw    an     equally    heavy    shot,     or 
an    equal  bore    wiU  throw  a   hea^saer  shot.     For 
years  we  have  been  working  i\y>  to  this  ;  and  one 
of  the  earliest  experimenters  was  a  German  gun- 
maker,  named  Staudennayer,  who  resided  at  Charing 
Cross,   and  made  what  he  called  thimble  bullets 
— in  the  form  of  a  woman's  thimble,  with  a  very 
thick   end — the  germ  in  fact  of  the   Minie,    the 
Pritchett,  and  the  Jacob  shot  of  the  present  day. 
The  usual  length  of  these  modern  shot  is  about  two 
diameters    for  hand-guns,  l)ut  for  cannon  Whit- 
worth  and  Armstrong  have   increased  the  length 
to    about  four  diameters.     How  far   this  lengih 
may  be  carried  is  still  a  matter  for  experiment. 
The    "cloth-yard  shaft"    was  along  cylmdrico- 
l>arabolic  tail,  joined  to  a  short  cylindrico-parabolic 
head,   at  one-fourth  the  total  length,  which  was 
about    seventy-two    diameters     of    the    extreme 
thickness.     IMarvellous  was  the  flight  and  range 
of  this  muscle-moved  jn-ojectile,  but  nothing  like 
this  has    Ijeeii   attempted  with     powder    projird- 
sion. 

The  rapid   passage   of   bodies   moving  through 
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fluids  is  mainly  iiiHucnccd  l>y  the  fomis  of  those 
botlifs.  There  seems  no  reason  w}»y  tlie  forms  which 
are  best  adapteil  to  cleave  water,  slioidtl  not  I'c  best 
to  cleave  air,  the  (liHcrence  being  only  in  density. 
The  longer  the  vessel,  the  less  is  the  tendency  to 
go  to  leewiUiL  The  cylinder  or  conical  form  is  never 
usetl  for  cleaving  water,  l>ut  in  preference  the 
section  of  a  bayonet  is  nsed.  This,  therefoi-e.  Is 
the  true  form  of  a  iK)wder-i>ropelied  jirojectile. 
If  wo  wished  to  run  a  man  throiigh  the  body,  the 
last  instrument  we  sluudd  use  would  be  a  spheri- 
cal bullet  ou  the  end  of  a  stick.  This  is  jirecisely 
the  kind  of  thing  we  jiut  on  to  a  bull's  horns  to 
l)revent  i>enetration.  Tlie  most  efTectivc  instru- 
ments yet  known  for  piercing  Hesh  are  the  small 
8Wt)rd  and  the  bayonet — a  three-edged  section 
forming  three  hollows.  And  the  metal  most 
efTective  for  constructing  such  weai>ons  is  steel. 
We  have  hardness  for  jienctration,  strength  for 
resLstjuice,  and  facility  for  form,  maximum  result, 
and  minimum  resistance  to  the  atmosphere.  Where 
the  ordinary  leaden  shot  would  pierce  through  one 
enemy,  this  projectile  woiUd  i>ierce  through  half- 
a-dozen.  It  would  iiiUict  a  dij^abling  wound,  but 
not  a  cruel  wound,  lacerating  and  teiuing  opiii  like 
a  "ragged  bidlet." 

Wc  have  hitherto  aimed  at  constructing  pro- 
jectiles necessiiry  to  be  carried  on  the  shoiUder  or 
to  be  draw^l  l>y  horses.  We  have  never  made 
wheel  guns  to  be  drawn  by  men.  For  this  reason 
our  range  is  limited  by  size  and  weight,  or  om- 
difhcidties  are  greatly  increa.sed  by  the  various 
contingencies  attached  to  the  nse  of  horses  in 
battle.  Wheel  giuis,  drawni  and  managed  l>y 
men,  woidd  obviate  all  the  difficidties.  A  gun 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  with  an  inch  an<l  a- 
quarter  bore,  would  weigh  about  two  himdred 
weight,  and  would  throw  a  shot  from  three  to 
four  pounds  weight  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

This  gun,  placed  upon  a  jiair  of  high  and  light 
wheels,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Americans  for 
their  travelling  gigs,  coidd  be  drawn  by  men 
with  the  utmost  facility,  and  would  easily  pxss 
through  and  over  hedges,  or  be  lifted  over  low 
walls.  The  length  of  these  guns  jire-sujiposes 
that  thiy  must  \>c  breech-loa<ling,  and  with  such 
an  arrangement  of  breech,  that  in  case  of  aban- 
doning them,  a  small  part  couM  be  taken  away,  so 
as  to  render  them  useless — a  far  more  efHcient 
process  than  what  is  called  "spiking."  There 
are  yet  more  advantages. 

A  soldier  going  into  battle  has  a  knajmack  on 
his  shoidders,  a  gim  in  his  hand,  and  his  ammuni- 
tion slung  about  him.  Now,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  that  his  body  shoidd  l>c  as  un- 
enciunbered  as  possible.  With  this  wheel-gim, 
in  charge,  say  of  three  men,  three  knapsacks 
coidd  all  be  slung  to  it  as  well  as  all  the 
ammunition,  three  hand-guns,  and  three  twelve- 
feet  pikes,  without  perceptibly  increasing  the  re- 
sistance to  draught.  If  cavalry  were  sent  against 
a  body  of  men  so  provided,  the  gvms  anil  the 
pikes  would  form  a  most  effectual  barrica<le.  If 
artillery  were  sent,  the  long-range  woidd  enable 
them  to  shoot  both  horses  and  gunners,  and 
di.Hable  their  approach.  And  in  all  transit  the 
same  ailvantage  that  a  railway-navvy  gets  by 
using  a  wheelbarrow,  instead  of  carrying  his  load 


on  his  back,  would  be  obtainable  by  the  use  of 
tliis  armeil  wheel-carriage.  The  men  would  get 
over  more  grouml  with  less  fatigue  in  the  course  of 
a  day  than  with  all  their  baggage  strajijied  to  their 
IKrsons.  This  woidd  be  "Hying  art iller)'."  The 
particular  modes  of  constructing  such  guns,  and 
the  analy.-^is  of  the  improved  guns  that  have  been 
constructed  of  late,  must  be  left  for  a  further 
number. 

W.     ItRIIXitlS    A  DA. MS. 


THE  SPIDER-CRAB. 


I  DKUoiiT  in  watching  the  habits  of  fish,  insects, 
&c.  in  a  good  Aquarium.  We  are  indel)ted  to 
these  inventions  of  nu>re  modem  times  for  some 
curious  discoveries  in  natural  history,  esj>ecially 
those  which  refer  to  the  hitherto  tmknown  habits 
of  marine  animals.  Let  me  hero  mention  one 
instance  of  a  peculiar  instinct  in  a  smaJl  crab, 
which  may  interest  the  reader,  and  which  alForded 
me  much  jdeasurc,  espcci;dly  as  I  believe  the  facts 
I  am  about  to  relate  are  not  generally  known,  or 
if  known,  oidy  to  a  very  few  persons,  and  those 
few  not  of  the  scientitic  world.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  unwilling  to  claim  any  credit  for  the  dis- 
covery. It  Wiis  lirst  communicated  to  me  through 
an  amiable  clergyman  and  his  wife  residing  in 
.Scotland,  who,  having  an  afpiarium,  and  living 
close  to  the  sea,  had  frequent  oj>j(ortunities  of 
ascertaining  the  fiicts  I  am  about  to  relate,  and 
which  I  Wiis  able  myself  to  verify  during  a 
recent  sojourn  I  made  at  Bognor  in  Sussex.  Tlie 
facts  are  these. 

There  is  a  very  small  sjiecies  of  crab,  called  by 
the  fishermen  at  Bognor  the  spider-crab,  ami 
which  has  its  body  and  claws  covered  with 
nimierous  very  minute  hooks,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  i)erfectly  so  with  the  help  of 
a  magnifying-ghiss.  It  may  be  asked,  "  What  can 
be  the  use  of  these  hooks ''.  "  You  shall  hear. 
This  crab  is  a  prodigious  coxcoml>,  and  very  care- 
ful of  its  own  i)recious  person.  Either  then  for  the 
purjiose  of  conceiding  itself  from  its  enemies,  or 
from  an  innate  love  of  finery,  it  selects  a  ({uantity 
of  seaweed,  always  preferring  the  most  gaudy 
colours,  those  chieily  red.  Having  selected  them, 
he  cuts  them  into  tine  thread  like  slips,  and  runs 
them  tlu-ough  the  hooks.  When  he  has  completed 
his  toilette,  he  a|ij»ear8  one  ukuss  of  seaweed,  thiu; 
not  only  disguising  himself  from  those  enemies 
wliich  might  otherwise  make  him  their  prey,  but 
]>erhap8  feeling  himself  the  best  dressed  crab  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  this 
labour  for  making  his  toilette  is  renewed  every 
morning,  so  that  the  quantity  of  seaweed  consumed 
is  very  great.  This  may  be  observed  by  any  one 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  keej>ing  these  comical 
little  crabs  in  an  a<iuarium,  although  I  regret  to 
add,  that  they  do  not  live  long  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement. 

They  are  caught  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
lobster  and  prawn  baskets  at  Bognor,  together 
with  another  crab,  about  the  same  size  as  the 
8pider-ci-ab,  but  Mhich  is  not  furnished  with 
hook.s.  On  sjieaking  to  the  r.f)gnor  lishennen 
respecting  the  latter,  I  found  they  all  enter- 
tained the   idea  that  the  seaweed  grew  on  them. 
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The  thread-like  weeds  may,  however,  be  drawn 
mit  of  the  hooks  one  by  one  until  the  little  dandy 
is  left  perfectly  bare. 

I  am  not  aware  in  what  other  localities  this  crab 
is  to  be  found  beyond  those  J  have  mentioned.     I 


coidd  not  hear  of  it  either  at  Brighton  or  East- 
bourne, but  I  hope  that  this  notice  may  induce 
others  to  prosecute  some  inquiry  into  the  habits  of 
this  singular  little  animal. 

Edward  Jesse. 


THE  SONG  OF  COURTESY. 


When  Sir  Gawain  was  led  to  his  bridal  bed, 
By  Arthur's  knights  in  scorn  God-sped  : — - 
How,  think  you,  he  felt  ? 

0  the  bride  within 
Was  yellow  and  dij  as  a  snake's  old  skin  ; 

Loatlily  as  sin  ! 

Scarcely  faceable. 

Quite  unembraceable  ; 
"With  a  liog's  bristle  on  a  hag's  chin  ! — 
Gentle  (jawain  felt  as  should  we, 
Little  of  Love's  soft  fire  knew  he  ; 
But  he  was  the  Knight  of  Coiirtesy. 


II. 


When  that  evil  lady  he  lay  beside 
Bade  him  turn  to  welcome  his  bride, 
What,  think  you,  he  did  ? 

0,  to  spare  her  pain, 
And  let  not  his  loathing  her  loathliness  vain 

Mirror  too  plain, 

Sadly,  sighingly. 

Almost  dyingly. 
Turned  he  and  kissed  her  once  and  again. 
Like  Sir  Gawain,  gentles,  should  we  ? 
Silent,  all/     But  for  pattern  agree 
There's  none  like  the  Knight  of  Courtesy. 
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in. 
Sir  Gawain  spmng  up  amid  laces  and  curls 
Kisses  are  not  wasted  peai-ls  : — 
What  clung  in  his  arms  ? 
0,  a  maiden  flower, 
Boniing  with  blushes  the  sweot  bride-bower, 
Beauty  her  dower  ! 
Breathing  perfumingly, 
"Shall  I  live  blooraingly," 
Sa'd  she,    "  by  day,  or  the  bridal  hour  ?" 
Thereat  he  clasp'd  her,  and  whisperd  he, 
"  Thine,  rare  bride,  the  choice  shall  be." 
Said  she,    "Twice  blest  is  Courtesy  !" 


IV. 

Of  gentle  Sir  Gawain  they  had  no  sport. 
When  it  was  morning  in  Aithm''s  court  ; 
What,  think  you,  they  cried  ? 
"  Now,  life  and  eyes  ! 
This  bride  is  the  very  Saint's  dreara  of  a  prize, 
Fresh  from  the  skies  ! 
See  ye  not,  Courtesy 
Is  the  true  Alchemy, 
Turning  to  gold  all  it  touclies  and  tries  ? 
Like  the  tiiie  knight,  may  we 
Make  the  basest  that  be 
Beautiful  ever  by  Courtesy  !" 

George  Meredith. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  The  soup  is  hot,"  said  Geranl. 

"  But  hi)W  are  we  to  swallow  it  ?  "  inrj-airol  the 
seuior,  despoiKlingly. 

'*  Father,  the  young  man  ha-s  brought  us 
straws."     Au(l  Margaret  s:nile<l  filily. 

"Ay,  ay !"  said  the  oM  man:  "hut  my  poor 
bones  are  stiff,  and  iiuleol  the  fire  is  too  hut  for 
a  Ixnly  to  kneel  over  with  these  short  straw.s. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  !  but  the  young  man  is 
adroit." 

For,  while  he  stated  his  ditliculty,  Gerard  re- 
mo%'e<l  it.  He  untiwl  in  a  nuiment  the  knot  on 
his  breast,  took  his  hat  off  his  back,  put  three 
stones  into  the  comer,  then,  wrapping  his  hand 
in  the  tail  of  his  jerkin,  whipjied  the  flask  off  the 
fire,  wedged  it  in  between  the  stones,  and  put  the 
hat  under  the  old  man's  nose  with  a  merry  smile. 
The  other  tremiUously  inserte<l  the  piiie  of  rye- 
straw    and    sucked.      Lo    an<l    l)€hold    his     wan. 


drawn  f.ice  was  seen  to  light  up  more  .ind  more, 
till  it  quite  glowctl ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn 
a  long  breath  : 

"Hippocrates  and  Galen!"  he  cried,  "'tis 
a  '  soupe  au  viii ' — the  restorative  of  rcstxjratives. 
BIes.sc«l  be  the  n.ition  that  invented  it,  and  the 
woman  that  ntade  it,  and  the  young  man  who 
brings  it  to  fainting  folk.  Have  a  suck,  my  girl, 
while  I  relate  to  our  host  the  hiatorj-  and  virtues 
of  this  his  sovereign  comiwimd.  This  corr<jl>ora- 
tive,  yoimg  sir,  was  unknown  t^i  the  ancients  : 
we  tind  it  neither  in  their  treatises  of  me<licine, 
nor  in  those  po](nlar  n.arratives,  which  reveal  many 
of  their  remedies,  l>oth  in  chirurgery  and  medi- 
cine proper.  Hector,  in  the  Hias,  if  my  memory 
does  not  play  me  false, " 

Margar>^t:   "Alas."   he's  off." 


-was  invited  by  one  of  the  la<lies  in  the 
poem  to  tirink  a  draught  of  wine;  but  he  decUned, 
on  tlie  plea  that  he  was  just  going  into  Ijattle, 
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and  must  not  take  aiiglit  to  weaken  liis  powers. 
Now,  if  the  '  soiii:)e  an  viu  '  had  been  known  in 
Troy,  it  is  clear  that  in  declining  '  vimim  merum  ' 
upon  that  score,  he  would  have  added  in  the  next 
hexameter,  'But  a  "  soupe  an  vin,"  madam,  I 
will  degust,  and  gratefidly.'  Not  only  woidd 
this  have  been  but  common  ci^dlity — a  virtue  no 
perfect  commander  is  -wanting  in — but  not  to 
have  done  it  wovdd  have  proved  him  a  sliallow 
and  improAadent  person,  quite  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  conduct  of  a  war ;  for  men  going  into 
battle  need  sustenance  and  all  jwssiljle  support,  as 
is  proved  by  this — that  foolish  generals,  bringing 
himgry  soldiers  to  battle  with  fidJ  ones,  have  been 
defeated,  in  all  ages,  by  inferior  numbers.  The 
Uoman.s  lost  a  great  battle  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  by  this  neglect 
alone.  Now,  this  divine  elixir  gives  in  one 
moment  force  to  the  limbs  and  ardour  to  the 
si)irits  ;  and  taken  into  Hector's  body  at  the  nick 
of  time,  woidd,  by  the  aid  of  Phcebus,  Venus, 
and  the  blessed  saints,  have  most  likely  procured 
the  Greeks  a  defeat.  For,  note  how  faint  and 
weary  and  heart-sick  I  was  a  minute  ago  ;  well,  I 
suck  this  celestial  cordial,  and  iu)W  behold  me 
brave  as  Achilles  and  strong  as  an  eagle." 

"  Oh   father  !  now,  an  eagle  !  " 

"Girl,  I  defy  thee  and  all  the  world.  Ready, 
I  say,  like  a  foaming  charger,  to  devour  the  sjiace 
between  this  and  Kotterdam,  and  strong  to  com- 
bat the  ills  of  life,  even  poverty  and  old  age, 
which  last  philoso})hei\s  have  called  the  '  summum 
mahmi.'  Negatur  ;  unless  the  man's  life  has  been 
ill-si)cnt — which,  by  the  bye,  it  generally  has. 
Now  for  the  moderns." 

"Father  !  dear  father  !  " 

"Fearmenot,  gir],Iwill  be  brief,  beyond  measm-e 
brief.  The  '  soui)c  an  vin  '  occurs  not  in  modern 
science  ;  but  this  is  only  one  jiroof  more,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  for  the  last  few  hundred  years 
}>hysiciaus  have  all  been  idiots,  with  their  chicken 
broth  and  their  decoction  of  gold,  whereby  tliey 
attriljute  the  highest  qiialities  to  that  meat  which 
has  the  least  juice  of  any  meat,  and  to  that 
metal  which  has  less  chemical  qualities  than  all 
the  metals.  Mounteljanks  !  dunces  !  homicides  ! 
Since,  then,  from  these  no  light  is  to  be  gathered, 
we  must  go  to  the  chi'oniclers  ;  and  first  we  find 
that  Duguesclin,  a  French  knight,  being  about  to 
join  battle  with  the  English — masters,  at  that 
time,  of  half  France,  and  stiu-dy  strikers  by  sea 
and  land — drank,  not  one,  but  three,  '  soupes  an 
vin,'  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  This 
done,  he  charged  the  islanders ;  and  as  miglit  have 
been  expected,  killed  a  multitude  of  them,  and 
drove  the  rest  into  the  sea.  But  he  was  only  the 
first  of  a  long  list  of  holy  and  hard-hitting  ones 
who  have,  l)y  this  divine  restorative,  been  susten- 
tated,  fortified,  corroborated,  and  consoled." 

' '  Dear  father,  prithee  add  thyself  to  that  list 
before  the  soup  cools."  And  Margaret  held  the 
hat  imploringly  in  both  hands  tiU  he  inserted  the 
straw  once  more. 

This  spared  them  the  "modern  instances,"  and 
gave  Gerard  an  ojiportunity  of  telling  Margaret 
how  proud  his  mother  woidd  be  her  soup  had  pi'o- 
fited  a  man  of  learning. 

"  Ay  !  but,"  said  Margaret,  "  it  woidd  like  her 


ill  to  see  her  sou  give  all  and    take   none  himself. 
Why  brought  you  but  two  straws  ?  " 

' '  Fair  mistress,  I  hoped  you  woidd  let  me  put 
my  lips  to  yoiu-  straw,  there  being  but  two." 

Margai-et  smiled,  and  blushed.  "Never  beg 
that  you  may  command,"  said  she.  "The  straw 
is  not  mine — 'tis  yoiirs  :  you  cut  it  in  yonder 
field." 

"  I  cut  it,  and  that  made  it  mine  ;  Init,  after 
that,  your  lip  touched  it,  and  that  made  it 
yours." 

"Did  it?  Then  I  will  lend  it  you.  There— 
now  it  is  yours  again  :   jpur  lip  has  touched  it." 

"  No,  it  belongs  to  us  both  now.  Let  us 
divide  it." 

"  By  all  means  ;  you  have  a  knife." 

' '  No,  I  will  not  cut  it — that  woidd  be  luducky. 
I'U  bite  it.  There.  I  shaU  keep  my  half  :  you 
will  burn  yours  the  moment  you  get  home,  I 
doubt." 

' '  You  know  me  not.  I  waste  nothing.  It 
is  odds  Ijut  I  make  a  hair-pin  of  it,  or  some- 
thing." 

This  answer  dashed  the  novice  Gerard  instead 
of  provoking  him  to  fresh  efforts,  and  he  was 
silent.  And  now,  the  bread  and  soup  being  dis- 
posed of,  the  old  scholar  prepared  to  continue  his 
journey.  Then  came  a  little  difficidty  :  Gerard 
the  adroit  could  not  tie  his  ribbon  again  as  Cathe- 
rine had  tied  it.  ^largaret,  after  aldy  eyeing  his 
efforts  for  some  time,  offered  to  help  him ;  for  at 
her  age  girls  love  to  be  coy  and  tender,  saucy  and 
gentle,  by  turns,  and  she  saw  she  had  put  him 
out  of  countenance  but  now.  Then  a  fair  head, 
with  its  stately  crown  of  auburn  hair,  glossy  and 
glowing  through  silver,  bowed  sweetly  towards 
him  ;  and,  while  it  ravished  his  eye,  two  white 
sujiple  hands  played  delicately  upon  the  stubborn 
ribbon,  and  moulded  it  with  soft  and  airy 
touches.  Then  a  heavenly  thi-ill  ran  through  the 
innocent  young  man,  and  vague  glimjjses  of  a  new 
world  of  feehiig  and  sentiment  opened  on  him. 
And  these  new  and  exquisite  sensations  Margaret 
imwittingly  prolonged  :  it  is  not  natiu'al  to  her 
sex  to  hurry  aught  that  pertains  to  the  sacred 
toilet.  Nay,  when  the  taper  fingers  had  at  last 
subjugated  the  ends  of  the  knot,  her  mind  was 
not  quite  easy,  tLU,  by  a  manoeuvre  iiecuHar  to  the 
female  hand,  she  had  made  her  palm  convex,  and 
so  applied  it  with  a  gentle  pressiu-e  to  the  centre 
of  the  knot — a  sweet  little  coaxing  hand-kiss,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ' '  Now  be  a  good  knot,  and 
stay  as  you  are."  The  palm-kiss  was  bestowed 
on  the  ribbon,  but  the  wearer's  heart  leaped  to 
meet  it. 

' '  There,  that  is  how  it  was, "  said  Margaret, 
and  drew  back  to  take  one  last  keen  sui-vey  of  her 
work  ;  then,  looking  up  for  simj^le  approval  of  her 
skill,  received  full  in  her  eyes  a  longing  gaze  of 
such  ardent  adoration,  as  made  her  lower  them 
quicklj^  and  colour  all  over.  An  indescribable 
tremor  seized  hei',  and  she  retreated  with  down- 
cast lashes  and  tell-tale  cheeks,  and  took  her 
father's  arm  on  the  opposite  side.  Gerard,  blush- 
ing at  having  scared  her  with  his  eyes,  took  the 
other  arm  ;  and  so  the  two  young  tilings  went 
downcast  and  conscious,  and  propped  the  eagle 
along  in  silence. 
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They  eiitore*!  IJnttenlam  J>y  the  .Scliii-«huiLzo 
Poort  ;  and,  jw  (.Joianl  wjus  unacinuunteil  witli  the 
towTi,  Peter  directeil  him  the  way  to  tlio  Hooch 
Straet,  in  wliich  the  Stailthouse  was.  He  liimscif 
was  going  with  Margaret  to  his  cousin,  in  the 
Ooster  Wjuigen  Straet ;  so  almost  on  entering  the 
gate,  their  i-oiuls  hiy  aiiart.  They  liado  each  other 
a  friendly  ailieu,  and  (Jerard  dived  into  the  great 
town.  A  i>rofoiind,  an  aching  sense  of  solitude, 
fell  upon  him,  yet  the  streets  were  crowded. 
Tlien  he  lamented  too  late  that,  out  of  delicacy,  he 
had  not  a.sked  his  late  companions  who  thoy  were 
and  where  they  lived. 

"  Beshrcw  mj*  shamefacedness  !  "  said  he. 
"  But  tiieir  words  and  their  breeding  were  above 
their  means,  and  something  whi.spered  me  they 
would  not  Ik?  known.  I  shiUl  never  see  her  moiv. 
Oh  I  wearj'  worKl,  I  hate  yt>u  and  your  way.s. 
To  think  1  must  meet  beauty  and  g«>otlness  and 
learning — three  pearls  of  price, — anil  never  see 
them  more  !  " 

Falling  into  this  .■sail  reverie,  and  letting  hi.-? 
Inxly  go  where  it  would,  he  lost  his  waj- ;  but  pre- 
sently meeting  a  crowd  of  persons  all  moving  in 
one  direction,  he  mingled  with  them,  for  he  argued 
they  must  be  making  for  the  Stadtliotise.  Soon 
the  noisy  troop  that  ci>ntaincd  the  moody  Gerard 
emerged,  not  upon  the  Stadthouse,  but  upon  a 
large  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  ^Iiu\»  ;  and  then 
the  attraction  w:is  at  once  reveale<l.  <!amcs  of  all 
sorts  were  going  on  :  wrestling,  the  game  of  i>;Um, 
the  quintain,  legerdemain,  archery,  tumbling,  iu 
which  art,  I  blush  to  say,  women  as  well  as  men 
l>erformed,  to  the  great  delectation  of  the  com- 
pany. There  was  also  a  trained  bear,  which  stootl 
on  lus  lieatl,  and  stood  upright  and  bowed  with 
prodigious  gravity  to  his  master  ;  and  a  hare  that 
beat  a  drum,  and  a  cock  that  stnitted  on  little 
stilts  distlainfuUy.  These  things  made  (kranl 
laugh  now  and  then  ;  but  the  gay  scene  coidd  not 
really  enliven  it,  for  his  heart  was  not  in  tune 
with  it.  So,  hearing  a  yoiuig  man  say  to  his 
fellrtw  that  the  Duke  had  been  in  the  meadow, 
Init  was  gone  to  the  Stailthouse  to  entertain  the 
burgomasters  and  aldoi-meii  and  the  competitors 
for  the  prizcis,  and  their  friends,  he  suddenly  re- 
meral)ercd  he  wa.'<  hungry,  and  should  like  to  sup 
with  a  prince.  He  left  the  river-side,  and  this 
time  he  found  the  Hooch  Straet,  and  it  speedily 
led  him  to  the  Stadthouse.  But  when  he  got 
there  he  was  refused,  first  at  one  door,  then  at 
another,  till  he  came  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
(•')urt-yanl.  It  was  kept  by  soldiers,  ami  sui»er- 
intended  by  a  pompous  major-domo,  glittenng  in 
iin  embroidered  collar  ami  a  gold  chain  of  ofliec, 
aiul  holding  a  white  staff  with  a  gold  knob.  Tlure 
was  a  crowd  of  persons  at  the  gate  eudeavoin-ing 
to  soften  this  official  rock.  They  came  up  in 
turn  like  rii>i>les,  and  retind  t<>  make  way  for 
others  CMjually  unsueccssfid.  It  cost  Gerar<l  a 
struggle  to  get  near  hun,  and  when  he  got 
within  four  hea<l8  of  the  gate,  he  saw  .<wimc- 
tliing  that  matle  liis  heart  beat :  there  was  Peter, 
with  Margaret  on  his  arm,  soliciting  hiimljly  for 
entrance. 

"  My  cousin  the  alderman  is  not  at  home. 
They  say  he  is  here." 

*'  WTiat  is  that  to  me,  old  man  ? "' 


"  If  you  will  not  let  ns  piuss  iji  to  him,  at  least 
tiike  this  leaf  from  my  tal>let  to  my  cousin.  See, 
I  have  written  hus  name  :  he  will  come  out  to  us." 

"For  what  d..  y.m  take  me?  1  carry  no  mes- 
sages.     1  keep  the  gate." 

He  then  bawled,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  ii\ex- 
orably  : 

"No  strangci-s  enter  here  but  the  competitor^ 
and  their  companies." 

"C'time,  old  man,"  cried  a  voice  in  the  cnnvil, 
"  you  have  gotten  your  answer  ;  make  way." 

Margaret  turned  half  round  implorin)^y  : 

"Good  people!  we  are  come  from  far,  and  my 
fatlier  is  old  ;  and  my  cousin  h<is  a  new  8er>-ant 
that  knows  us  not,  and  woiUil  not  let  us  sit  in. our 
cousin's  house." 

At  this  the  crowil  laugheil  hoarsely.  Margaret 
shrank  as  if  they  had  stnick  her.  At  that  moment 
a  haiul  gi-;isped  hers — such  a  grasp  :  it  felt  like 
heart  meeting  heart,  or  magnet  steel.  She  turned 
quickly  rouml  at  it,  and  it  was  Gerard.  Such  a 
little  ciy  of  joy  and  appeal  came  from  her  bosom, 
an<l  she  l>egan  to  wliimi)er  prettily  : 

They  had  htistled  her  and  frightened  her  for 
one  thing  ;  and  her  cousin's  thoughtlessness  in  not 
even  telling  his  servant  they  were  coming  w.xs 
cruel  ;  and  the  servant's  caution,  however  wise 
and  faithful  to  his  master,  was  bitterlj-  mortifying 
to  her  father  and  her.  And  to  her — so  nuirtified, 
and  an.xious  and  jostled — came  smldenly  this  kuid 
hand  and  face.      "  Ilinc  iihe  lacrima-." 

"  All  is  well  now,"  remarked  a  coarse  humorist ; 
"  she  has  gotten  her  sweetheart." 

"Haw  I  haw  I  haw  !"  went  the  crowd. 

She  dropped  Gerard's  hand  directlj',  and  turned 
round,  with  eyes  Hashing  through  her  tesirs  : 

"  I  have  no  sweetheart,  you  rude  men.  But  I 
am  friendless  in  your  biKtri.sh  town,  and  this  is  a 
friend  ;  and  one  who  knows,  what  you  know  not, 
how  t<i  treat  the  aged  and  the  weak."' 

The  crowd  was  dead  silent.  Thcj'  had  only 
been  thoughtless,  and  now  felt  the  rebuke,  thougli 
.severe,  was  just.  The  silence  enabled  (ierard  to 
treat  with  the  porter. 

"  I  am  a  competitor,  sir." 

"What  is  yojir  name'"  and  tho  man  eyed  him 
suspiciously. 

"Gerard,  the  son  of  fJerard." 

Tlie  janitor  inspected  a  slip  of  parchment  he 
held  in  his  hand  : 

"(ierard  (ieranlssocn  can  enter." 

"  With  my  conqiany — these  two? 

"  Nay ;  those  are  not  your  com]>any  :  they 
came  before  you." 

"What  matter?  they  are  my  friends,  and 
without  them  I  go  not  in." 

"Stay  without,  then." 

"That  will  1  not." 

"That  we  will  sec." 

"  We  will,  autl  speedily." 

fJerard  then  raised  a  voice  of  .istounding  volume 
and  power,  an<l  shouted,  so  that  the  whole  street 
rang  : 

"  Ho  !  Pmi-ii-  E.\ui.  (n-  Holland  !" 

"Are  you  mad?" 

"  Here  is  oxe  of  vorn  varlets  defies  yoi%" 

"Hush,  hush!" 

"  AyT>  wri.i.  NOT  i.trr  voir  gvests  pass  i>'." 
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"Hush!  murder!  The  Diike 's  there!  I'm 
(lead  !"  cried  the  janitor,  quaking. 

Then  suddenly  trying  to  oveiijower  Gerard's 
thunder,  he  shoiited,  with  all  his  lungs  : 

"Open  the  gate,    ye  knaves!     Way    there 

FOR     C4ERARD    GeEAEDSSOEN     AJSTD     HIS     COMP.i^TY  ! 

(the  fiends  go  with  him  !") 

The  gate  swung  open  as  by  magic.  Eight  soldiers 
lowered  their  pikes  half  way,  and  made  an  arch, 
\inder  which  the  victorious  three  marched  in 
triumphant.  The  moment  they  had  passed,  the 
pikes  clashed  together  horizontally  to  bar  the 
gateway,  and  all  but  pinned  an  abdominal  citizen 
that  soiight  to  be  of  Gerai-d's  company  unbidden. 

Once  passed  the  giiarded  jiortal,  a  few  steps 
brought  the  trio  upon  a  scene  of  Oriental  luxury. 
The  coixrt-yard  was  laid  out  in  tables  loaded  with 
rich  meats,  and  literally  piled  with  gorgeous 
plate.  Guests  in  rich  and  various  costumes  sat 
beneath  a  leafy  canopy  of  fresh-cut  branches 
fastened  tastefully  to  golden,  silver,  and  blue 
silken  cords  that  traversed  the  area ;  and  fruits 
of  many  hues,  including  some  artificial  ones  of 
gold  silver  and  wax,  hung  jjendant,  or  peeped, 
like  fair  eyes,  among  the  green  leaves  of  plane- 
trees  and  lime-trees.  The  Duke's  minstrels  swept 
their  lutes  at  intervals,  and  a  fountain  played  red 
Burgundy  in  six  jets  that  met  and  battled  in  the 
air.  The  evening  sun  darted  its  fires  through 
those  bright  and  ^mrple  wine  spouts,  making  them 
jets  and  cascades  of  molten  rubies,  then  passing 
on,  tinged  with  the  blood  of  the  gra})e,  shed 
crimson  glories  here  and  there  on  fair  faces,  snowy 
beards,  velvet,  satin,  jewelled  hilts,  glowing  gold, 
gleaming  silver,  and  sparkling  glass.  Gerard  and 
his  friends  stood  dazzled,  spell  bound.  Presently 
a  whisper  buzzed  round  them,  "Salute  the  Duke  ! 
Salute  the  Duke  !  "  They  looked  up,  and  there  on 
high,  under  the  dais,  was  tlieii-  sovereign,  bidding 
them  welcome  with  a  kindly  wave  of  the  hand. 
The  men  bowed  low,  and  Margaret  curtseyed 
with  a  deep  and  graceful  obeisance.  The  Duke's 
hand  being  tip  he  gave  it  another  turn,  and 
pointed  the  new  comers  out  to  a  knot  of  valets. 
Instantly  seven  of  his  people,  with  an  obedient 
start,  went  headlo)ig  at  our  friends,  seated  them 
at  a  table,  and  put  fifteen  many-coloiired  soups 
before  them,  in  little  silver  bowls,  and  as  many 
wines  in  ciystal  vases. 

"Nay,  father,  do  not  let  us  eat  until  we  have 
thanked  our  good  friend,"  said  Margaret,  now  first 
recovering  from  all  this  bustle. 

"  Girl,  he  is  our  guardian  angel." 

Gerard  put  his  face  into  his  hands. 

"TeU  me  when  you  have  done,"  said  he,  "and 
1  will  reappear  and  have  my  supper,  for  I  am 
hungry.  I  know  which  of  us  three  is  the  happiest 
at  meeting  again." 

"Me  ?  "  inquired  Margaret. 

"  No  :  guess  again." 

"Father?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  have  no  idea  which  it  can  be  ;"  and 
she  gave  a  little  crow  of  hapjiiness  and  gaiety. 
The  soup  was  tasted,  and  vanished  in  a  twirl  of 
fourteen  hands,  and  fish  came  on  the  table  in  a 
dozen  forms,  with  patties  of  lol)ster  and  almonds 
mixed,  and  of  almomls  and  cream,  and  an  immense 


variety  of  "brouets,"  known  to  us  as  "rissoles." 
The  next  trifle  was  a  wild  Ixiar,  which  smelt 
divine.  Why,  then,  did  Margaret  start  away 
from  it  with  two  shrieks  of  dismay,  and  pinch  so 
good  a  friend  as  Gerard  ?  Because  the  Duke's 
"  cuisinier  "  had  been  too  clever  ;  had  made  this 
excellent  dish  too  captivating  to  the  sight  as  well 
as  taste.  He  had  restored  to  the  animal,  by 
elaljorate  mimicry  with  burnt  sugar  and  other 
edible  colours,  the  hair  and  Ijristles  he  had  robbed 
him  of  by  fire  and  water.  To  make  him  still  more 
enticing,  the  huge  tiisks  were  carefiilly  preserved 
in  the  brute's  jaw,  and  gave  his  mouth  that 
winning  smile  you  may  have  noticed  as  a  result  of 
tusk  in  man  or  Ijeast,  and  two  eyes  of  coloured 
siigar  glowed  in  his  head.  St.  Argus  !  what  eyes  ! 
so  bright,  so  blood -shot,  so  threatening  —  they 
followed  a  man  and  his  every  movement.  Biit, 
indeed,  I  need  the  pencil  of  my  artist  associate  to 
make  you  see  the  two  gilt  valets  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tal:)le  putting  the  monster  down  before 
our  friends,  with  a  smiling,  self-satisfied,  bene- 
volent obsequiousness — for  this  ghastly  monster 
was  the  floAver  of  aU  comestibles  ;  old  Peter  clasping 
both  hands  in  pious  admiration  of  it ;  Margaret 
wheeling  round  with  horror-stricken  eyes  and  her 
hand  on  Gerard's  shoulder,  squeaking  and  pinch- 
ing ;  his  face  of  foolish  delight  at  bemg  pinched, 
the  giizzly  brute  glaring  sidkily  on  all,  and  the 
guests  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.      , 

"  What's  to  do  ?  "  shouted  the  Duke,  heai-ing  the 
signals  of  distress.  Seven  of  his  people  with  a 
zealous  start  went  headlong  and  told  him.  He 
laughed,  and  said,  "  Give  her  of  the  beef- stuffing, 
then,  and  bring  me  Sir  Boar."  Benevolent 
monarch  !  The  beef-stuffing  was  his  own  private 
dish. 

On  these  grand  occasions  an  ox  was  I'oasted 
whole,  and  reserved  for  the  poor.  But  this  wise 
as  well  as  charitable  prince  had  discovered,  that 
whatever  venison,  hares,  lamb,  jioidtry,  &c.,  you 
skew"ered  into  that  beef  ca^'ern,  got  cooked  to  per- 
fection, retaining  their  own  juices  and  receiving 
those  of  the  reeking  ox.  These  he  called  his  beef- 
stuffing,  and  took  delight  therein,  as  did  now  our 
trio  ;  for  at  his  word,  seven  of  his  people  went 
headlong,  and  drove  silver  tridents  into  the 
steaming  cave  at  random,  and  speared  a  kid,  a 
cygnet,  and  a  flock  of  wild  fowl.  These  presently 
suKjked  before  Geraixl  and  company  ;  and  Peter's 
face,  profoundly  sad  and  slightly  morose  at  the 
loss  of  the  savage  hog,  expanded  and  shone.  After 
this,  twenty  dili'erent  tarts  of  fruits  and  herbs, 
and  last  of  all,  confectionary  on  a  Titanic  scale — 
cathedrals  of  sugar,  all  gilt  and  jiainted  in  the 
interstices  of  the  bas-reliefs ;  castles  \vith  their 
moats,  and  ditches,  imitated  to  the  life  ;  elephants, 
camels,  toads  ;  knights  on  horseback  jousting ; 
kings  and  princesses  looking  on  ;  trumpeters  blow- 
ing ;  and  all  these  characters  delicious  eating,  and 
their  veins  flUed  with  sweet-scented  jiiices,  — 
works  of  art  made  to  be  destroyed.  The  guests 
lireached  a  bastion,  crunched  a  crusader  and  his 
horse  and  lance,  or  cracked  a  Bishop,  cope, 
chasuble,  crosier  and  all,  as  i-emorselessly  as  we 
do  a  carraway  comfit  ;  sipping,  meanwhile,  hippo- 
eras  and  other  spiced  drinks,  and  Greek  and 
Corsican  wines,  while  every  now  and  then  little 
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Turkish  boja,  tiirbaueil,  spangled,  jewelled,  and 
gilt,  eanio  uttering  on  hentled  knee  golden  troughs 
of  rose-water  and  orange-water  to  keep  the  guests' 
hands  cool  and  perfumed. 

But  long  ]>efore  our  party  arrived  at  this  final 
stage,  ap|)etite  had  siieeunibed,  and  one  or  two 
circiinistances  hatl  oeeunvil  apparently  trifling. 
Geranl  ha<l  suddeidy  reniend)ored  he  w;ui  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  l*rincess  Miu-ie,  and,  in  an 
iinder  t«>ne,  had  a.skt'd  one  of  the  servants  if  he 
would  undert:dvu  to  deliver  it.  The  man  took  it 
with  a  deep  obeisimee  :  "  He  eoiilil  uot  deliver 
it  hiniHelf,  Imt  would  insUmtly  give  it  to  one 
t>f  the  prinees.s's  suite,  several  of  wlu>ni  were 
about." 

It  may  be  reuiembereil  tliat  I'cter  and  Margaret 
came  hei'e  nut  to  dine,  but  to  tiuil  their  cousin. 
AVi'll,  the  old  gentleman  ate  heartily,  and  being 
much  fatigued  droppeil  asleep,  and  furgnt  all  about 
Ilia  cousin.  Margaret  did  not  remind  him,  we  shall 
hear  why. 

Meantime,  their  cousin,  William  Johnson,  al<ler- 
man  of  Rotterdam,  w;is  seated  within  a  few  feet  of 
them,  at  their  backs,  and  discovered  them  when 
Margaret  turne«l  round  and  screamed  at  the 
boar.  But  he  did  ni>t  speak  to  them,  for  the 
following  reason.  Margaret  was  very  jilainly 
dressed,  and  Peter  inclined  to  tliread-bare.  So  the 
alderman  said  : 

"'Twill  be  time  U>  make  up  to  them  when  the 
sun  sets  and  the  company  disperses  :  then  I  will 
take  my  poor  relations  to  my  house,  and  none  will 
be  the  wiser." 

Half  the  courses  were  lost  on  (Jerard  and  Mar- 
garet. They  were  no  gieat  eaters,  and  just  ro.v 
were  feeding  on  sweet  thoughts  that  have  ever 
l>een  unfavourable  to  appetite.  And  it  was  a  relief 
to  them  when  the  dessert  came  and  the  v;dets 
retinnl  a  few  steps,  and  they  could  talk  %\'ith- 
out  Wing  overheanl.  But  there  is  a  delicate 
kind  of  sensuality,  to  whose  influence  these  two 
Were  perhaps  more  sensitive  than  any  other  pair 
in  that  iussembly  ;  the  delights  of  colour,  music, 
and  perfume,  all  of  wliich  blended  so  fa.scinatingly 
here. 

Margaret  leaned  back  and  half  closed  her  eyes, 
and  murmuriHl  U*  (Jeranl  :  "  Wiiat  a  lovely  scene! 
the  wami  sun,  the  gieen  shatle,  the  rich  dresses, 
the  bright  nnisic  of  the  lutes  an<l  the  cool  music  of 
the  fountain,  and  all  faces  so  happy  and  gay  !  and 
it  is  to  you  we  owe  it." 
(ieranl  w.xs  silent. 

"  Now,  don't  sjjeak  to  me,"  said  Margaret  lan- 
giiidly,  "let  me  li.sten  to  the  fountain  :  what  are 
yoji  a  competitor  for? '' 
He  told  her. 

"  Very  well  !      You  will  gain  one  prize,  at  least." 
"Which?    which?  have  you  seen   any   of   my 
work  ?  " 

"I  ?  no.      But  you  will  gain  a  prize." 
"  I  hope  so  :  but  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 
"  Because  you  were  so  go<Hl  to  my  father." 
Gerard  smiled  at  the  feminine  logic,  ami  hung 
his  head  at  the  sweet  jiraise,  and  was  silent. 

"  Don't  .speak,"  murmured  Margaret.  "  They 
say  thus  is  a  world  of  sin  and  misery.  Can  that 
be  ?    What  is  your  opinion  ?  " 


"No!  that  is  jdl  a  silly  old  song,"  explained 
(ierard.  "  'Tis  a  byword  our  elders  keep  repeat- 
ing out  of  custom — it  is  not  true." 

"  How  can  you  know  ?  you  ai-o  but  a  child," 
said  Margaret,  witli  pensive  dignity. 

"  Why  oidy  look  round  !  And  theu  I  thought  I 
had  lost  you — for  ever  ;  and  you  are  by  my  side  : 
and  now  the  minstrels  are  going  t<j  play  again.  Sin 
and  misery  't     Stuff  and  nonsense  I  " 

"  What  do  you  admire  most  of  all  these  beau- 
tiful things,  Gerartl?" 

"  Vou  know  my  name  ?     Ifow  is  that  ?  " 

"  White  magic.      1  am  a  witch." 

"  Angels  are  never  witches.  But  I  can't  thiidc 
how  you — " 

"Foolish  boy  !  was  it  uot  cried  at  the  gate  loud 
enough  to  deafen  one  '.'  " 

"So  it  w;w.  Where  is  my  heail  ?  Wliat  do  I 
admire  most '!  If  you  will  sit  a  little  more  that 
way,  I'll  tell  you." 

"  This  way  'i  " 

"  Yes  !  so  that  the  light  may  fall  on  you.  There. 
I  see  many  beautiful  things  here,  more  beautiful 
than  I  coiUd  have  conceived  ;  but  the  finest  of  all 
to  my  eye,  is  your  lovely  hair  in  its  silver  frame, 
aiul  the  setting  sun  kissing  it.  It  minds  me  of 
what  the  Vulgate  praises  for  beauty,  'on  appU.  of 
ijultl  ill  a  iiftirork  of  nUm;'  and,  O  what  a  pity 
1  did  not  know  you  befoi-e  I  sent  in  my  pi)or  efforts 
at  illuminating  !  I  could  illuminate  so  much  l>etter 
now.  I  coidd  do  everything  better.  There, 
now  the  sun  is  fidl  on  it,  it  is  like  an  aureole. 
So  our  Lady  looked,  and  none  since  her  until 
to-day." 

"O  fie!  it  is  wicked  to  talk  so.  Compare  a 
poor,  coarse-favoured  girl  like  me  with  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  !  O  Gerartl  I  I  thought  you  were  a 
good  young  man." 

"So  I  am.  But  I  can't  help  having  eyes — aud 
a  heart — Margaret." 

"Cerard?" 

"  Don't  be  angry  I  " 

"  Now,  is  it  likely  ?  ' 

"  I  love  you." 

"  O  for  shame  !  you  must  not  say  that  to  me." 

"  I  can't  help  it.      1  love  you.      I  love  you." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  for  pity's  sake  !  I  nmst  not 
listen  to  such  words  from  a  stranger.  I  am  un- 
grateful to  call  you  a  stranger.  O  how  one  may 
i)e  mistaken!  if  I  had  known  you  were  so  Ijold — ' 
And  Margaret's  bosom  began  to  heave,  and  her 
checks  were  covered  with  blushes,  and  she  looked 
towards  her  sleeping  father,  very  much  like  a  timid 
thing  th.-it  meditates  actual  flight. 

Theu  (ierard  w;vs  frightened  at  the  alarm  ho 
caused.  "  Forgive  me,''  stiid  he  imploringly. 
"  How  eoiUd  any  one  help  loving  you  ! "' 

"Well,  sir,  I  will  tr;/  and  forgive  you — you  are 
so  good  in  other  respects  ;  but  then  you  must  pro- 
mise never  to  say  you — to  say  l/uU  again." 

"Give  me  your  hand  then,  or  you  don't  forgive 
me. 

She  hesitated  ;  but  eventually  put  out  her  hand 
a  very  little  way,  very  slowly.  He  took  it,  and 
belli  it  prisoner.  When  .she  thought  it  had  been 
there  long  enough,  she  tried  gently  to  draw  it 
away.       Ho    held    it   tight  :     it    8ul)mitted    quite 
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patiently  to  force.  What  is  the  use  resisting  force  ? 
She  tiirned  her  head  away,  and  her  long  eyelashes 
drooped  sweetly.  Gerard  lost  nothing  l>y  his 
promise.  Words  were  not  needed  here  :  and 
silence  was  more  eloquent.  Nature  was  in  that 
day  what  she  is  in  ours  ;  but  manners  were  some- 
what freer.  Then,  as  now,  virgins  di-ew  back 
alarmed  at  the  first  words  of  love  ;  Init  of  x)rudery 
and  artificial  coquetry  there  was  little,  and  the 
young  soon  read  one  another's  hearts.  Ever;yi;liing 
was  in  Gerard's  favoiu- :  his  good  looks,  her  belief 
in  his  goodness,  her  gratitude  ;  and,  at  the 
Duke's    banquet    this    mellow    summer   eve,    aU 

female  nature  to  tender- 
the  heart  lay  open  ;  the 
and  subdued  with  lovely 
colours,  gentle  sounds,  and  delicate  odours  ;  the 
sun  gently  sinking,  the  warm  aii-,  the  green  canopy, 
the  cool  music  of  the  now  vicjlet  fountain. 


Gerard  and  ^Margaret  sat  hand  in  hand  in  silence : 
and  Gerard's  eyes  sought  hers  lovingly  ;  and  hers 
}iow  and  then  turned  on  him  timidly  and  implo- 
ringly :  and  two  sweet  unreasonable  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  she  smiled  deliciously  ere 
they  were  dry. 

And  the  sun  declined  ;  and  the  air  cooled  ;  and 
the  fountain  plashed  more  gently  ;  and  the  pair 
thi'obbed  in  unison,  and  silence,  and  this  weary 
world  was  heaven  to  them. 
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NIGHT  AND   MOENING. 


So  they've  sent  you  a  card,  my  Adonis, 
For  the  Coimtess's  ball  of  to-night ; 

You  fancy  no  fate  like  your  own  is, 
No  future  so  charmingly  bright. 

It  cosjts  half-a-cro^ni  for  a  Hansom 

To  go  to  that  beautiful  ball, 
Though  shortly  a  duchess's  ransom 

You'd  give  to  liave  not  gone  at  all. 

For  you  dance  with  some  lovely  young  creature 
Witli  a  winning  soit  grace  and  a  smile  ; 

And  you  dwell  on  each  look  and  eaeli  featiu-e 
As  if  Paradise  opened  the  while  : 


You  clasp  her  slight  waist  in  the  "  Dewdrop," 
Though  you  feel  that  your  touch  is  profane, 

And  think  that  fair  bm-then  ere  you'd  di'op 
You  would  die  to  the  cornet's  wild  strain. 

The  cornet  blows  louder  and  I'risker, 
She  grows  more  confiding  and  weak, 

Her  soft  tresses  tickle  yoirr  whisker, 
Her  soft  breath  is  warm  on  yoiu-  cheek  ; 

And  in  the  excitement  grown  bolder, 
You  murmur  soft  words  in  her  ear, 

And  in  blushes  quite  low  on  your  shoulder 
She  replies  what  Mamma  must  not  hear; 
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Replies  :    "I  delight  in  these  crunhes. 
One  eau  talk  thougli  the  dances  are  full  ; 

You  don't  go  next  wo-  k  to  tlie  duehesji } 
Theu  I'lu  sure  I  tihHll  fiud  it  quite  dull." 

Hut  now  for  the  next  ilanoe  they're  starting, 
She  shrinks  to  the  oliaperon's  wiiij^s  ; 

You  jiress  the  smiill  hand  iu  the  jmrting, 
And  her  eyes  say  unsipesikaUe  things. 

You  cherish  for  many  days  after 
The  look  that  so  lovingly  Ijesiius  : 

'Tis  a  .son-ow  tluit  stifles  your  hiu^'ht<'r, 
"Tis  a  joy  that  is  l>right  ou  your  divanic. 

You  flincy,  so  lightly  she  (Luioe.«, 
Her  dear  little  foot  ou  youi-  stair  ; 

You  people  with  those  sunny  kIi'iccs 
A  KWtet  little  home  in  May  Fair  : 

You  saw  that  all  eyes  were  upon  her 

As  she  moved  down  that  glittering  room, 

And  you  fancy,  when  once  you  liave  won  her, 
How  pretty  she'll  look  in  your  lirougham. 

O  !  visions  that  madly  you  cherish  ; 

O  !  smile  that  was  cruelly  false ; 
O  !  hopes  thxit  were  lorn  I'Ut  to  perish  : 

0  .'  drvam  tliat  h;is  fled  with  the  valse  I 

NVhen  next  you  meet,  doflSng  your  beaver. 
You  look  for  la-r  Ixjw — but  in  vain — 

The  dear  little  Kill-room  deceiver 
Doesn't  offer  to  know  you  again. 

Can  it  lie  you  have  flirted  together  ? — 
Xow  she  on  her  hack  canti-re  by  ; 

And  you're  not  worth  one  wave  of  her  feather; 
Y'ou're  not  worth  one  glance  of  her  eye. 

Then,  like  sliiiw,  without  sailors  to  man  'cm, 

Your  visioii.s  seem  drifting  away, 
.\nd  you  count  your  few  hunilreds  per  annum, 

And  their  fractions  at  each  Quarter-day. 

And  this  when  you  sum  the  c-x.se  up,  is 

The  re.sult  ^though  your  fovliugs  it  hurts), — 

All  men  are  self-confident  puppie". 
All  women  are  frivolous  flirts  ! 


OUR  FARM  OF  TWO  ACRES. 

TERRAIN    -VXD    TILLAGE. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  was  a  giXKl  tleal  of 
sauciness  in  the  tenii)er  an<I  manners  of  itef)i)le 
who  ha<l  the  m.-uiagenicnt  of  land.  The  great 
landowners  were  iutrfxliicing  iiuproveracnts,  the 
small  fanners  were  giv'ing  up  an  unprofitable 
game,  and  the  large  farmers  —  trusting  in  the 
Corn-laws — claimed  to  have  tiieir  own  way,  <lid 
not  care  to  sturly  their  art,  unices  they  lived  near 
Mr.  Coke  or  the  Duke  of  Bcdfonl,  and  laughctl 
at  everybody  who  attempted  tillage  on  a  small 
scale. 

This  sauciness  brought  out  William  Cobbett, 
with  his  strong  spirit  of  antagonism,  to  contradict 
every  insolent  saying,  and  almost  every  received 


maxim  of  the  class  ;  and  lie  broa<lIy  and  posi- 
tively deolai-od  tliat  a  cow  and  pig  could  l»c  kept 
on  a  ([uarter  of  au  acre  of  land.  He  explained 
in  detail  how  this  might  bo  done ;  and  a  great 
number  of  people  have  followed  liis  instructions, 
finding,  for  the  UKwt  part,  tliat  though  the  thing 
might  be  pi-actic-ible  for  one  ye;ir,  or  occasionally 
at  intervals,  it  is  nut  tnie  that,  one  year  with 
another,  a  cow  and  jiig  can  bo  kept  on  a  quarter 
of  au  acre  <»f  land.  Since  the  repeal  of  tlie  Corn- 
laws  gi-eat  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
general  miiul  ;w  to  wh.at  (juaiitity  o{  land  will  and 
will  not  repay  the  efiorts  of  the  hitsbaudman. 
The  pi*odigious  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  into  agriculture  have  benetited  sm.oll 
propei-ties  as  well  as  large  ;  and  the  same  science 
and  art  which  render  it  good  economy  to  cx|>citd 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  tillage  of  a  large  farm 
enable  the  intelligent  hiLsbandmau  to  obtiun  from 
a  few  roods  an  amount  of  viUue  which  nobody  but 
Cobbett  dreamed  of  iu  the  last  generation.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  regular  "small-farming"  of  a 
former  century  h;i3  a.s  yet  levived  among  us;  the 
competition  of  the  hohler  of  thirty  or  fifty  acres 
with  the  tenant  of  a  thou.sand  :  but  the  exi)criment 
of  making  the  most  of  two  or  three  acres  is  at  pre- 
sent one  which  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
There  are  few  signs  of  the  times  in  ceououiy  and 
social  affaii-s  more  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  interest 
it  has  excited. 

There  are  two  clas.ses  of  persons,  In-oadly  speak- 
ing,  to  whom  tliis  experiment  is  of  conseipieuce-^ 
the  husbandman  who  lives  by  his  laud,  and  gentry, 
especially  ladies,  who  happen  to  have  a  little 
ground  attached  to  their  dwellings,  from  wliich  it 
is  just  as  well  to  derive  comfort  and  luxury,  or 
pectmiary  profit,  as  not.  Two  remiirkable  and  very 
interesting  statements  have  been  published  on  the 
part  of  these  two  classes  ;  and  I,  the  i)re8ont 
writer,  am  al)out  to  ofTcr  a  third,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  presentment  of  the  case  of  miniature  farm- 
ing complete. 

John  Sillett,  the  Suffolk  shopkeeper,  who  for- 
sook the  shop  aiul  took  to  the  s]iade,  recovering  his 
health,  and  maintaining  his  family  iu  comfort  on 
two  acres  of  land,  has  given  us  his  exj)erieuce  in 
liis  well-known  i>amphlet  of  seven  years  ago,  on 
"  Fork  and  Spa<le  Husbandry."  The  great  exten- 
sion of  Freehold  Laud  Societies  afTorda  to  a  midti- 
tude  of  townsmen  in  England  the  meau.s  of  lc;\viug 
town-industry  for  rural  independence,  as  John 
Sillett  <lid,  if  they  choose  to  work  as  he  did  ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  a  future  generation  may  see 
a  revival  of  the  order  of  jKjasant  proprietors  in  tliis 
country  which  w;is  supiwsed  t-o  have  ilied  out  for 
ever.  As  to  the  other  class  to  whom  small  farm- 
ing may  antl  does  answer,  we  have  just  been  pre- 
sented with  au  agi'ceable  description  of  their  case 
in  the  little  volume  called  "  Our  Fann  of  Four 
.\eres,  and  the  Money  we  made  by  it."  In  my 
opinion  the  I>ook  is  somewhat  too  tempting.  The 
statements,  each  one  no  doubt  ]K'rfcctly  true  in 
itself,  will  require  some  modification  when  taken 
to  represent  the  first  six  years,  instead  of  the  first 
six  mouths  of  the  experiment  ;  but  the  narrative 
is  8<j  fresh  and  animated — the  example  of  enter- 
prise and  energy  is  so  wholesome,  and  the  scheme 
of  life  is  so   wise,  tliat  the  >x»ok  mujrt;  be  a  real 
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boon  to  a  class  of  society  Avliicli  sorely  needs  such 
aid ; — the  class  of  gentlewomen  avIio  have  not 
enough  to  do.  We  hear  a  gi-eat  deal  of  the 
penalties  of  an  unnatural  mode  of  hfe  endured  by 
single  and  widowed  women  in  confined  circum- 
stances, who  jiine  away  their  lives  in  towns  ;  and 
we  see  many  who  do  not  suffer  from  poverty, 
losing  health  and  energy  for  want  of  interesting 
occuijation.  If  this  book  shoidd  induce  only  one 
in  a  hundi-ed  of  these  languid  women  to  try  a 
country  life,  with  the  amusement  of  a  little  farni- 
ing  in  a  safe  way,  it  will  have  been  a  blessing  to 
OUT  generation. 

John  Sillett's  experiment  was  one  of  fork  and 
spade  husbandry  exclusively.  That  of  the  ladies 
on  their  Four  Acres  was  an  experiment  of  grazing, 
almost  exclusively.  Mine  is  one  of  an  interme- 
diate order.  1  do  not  derive  the  subsistence  of  a 
household  from  my  two  acres  ;  nor  do  I  keep  cows 
and  pigs  on  the  easy  conditions  of  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  giass  and  arable  land,  %\dth  the  re- 
source of  a  liiglit  of  Common,  to  serve  at  eveiy 
pinch.  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  little  plot  in  grass  ;  but  my  main  depend- 
ence for  the  sul)sistence  of  my  cows  is  on  fork  and 
spade  husbandry.  Thus,  like  the  ladies,  I  keep 
cows  for  comfort  and  luxury,  to  which  I  may  add 
the  serious  consideration  of  creating  a  subsistence 
for  a  labourer  and  his  wife  ;  while,  with  John 
Sillett,  I  obtain  the  value  of  the  groimd  and  animals 
chiefly  by  tillage,  instead  of  merely  gathering  in 
the  expensive  commodity  of  grass.  The  case  is 
this  : — 

I  bought  a  field,  in  order  to  build  myself  a 
house,  in  a  beautifid  valley  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  quantity  of  land  was  somewhat  less 
than  tM'o  acres  and  a  quarter,  of  which  more  than 
half  an  acre  was  rock.  On  the  rocky  portion 
stands  the  house,  with  its  terrace  and  the  drive 
uj)  to  it,  and  little  oak  and  sycamore  and  ash 
copses  behind  and  flanking  it.  An  acre  and  a 
quarter  Avas  left  in  gi'ass,  which  I  at  first  let  for 
grazing  for  £4  10s.  a  year.  Enough  ground  was 
left  for  a  few  vegetable  and  flower  beds,  which 
the  women  of  the  household  took  such  care  of  as 
they  could.  At  the  end  of  a  year  fi'om  our 
entrance  upon  om*  pretty  house  in  the  field,  the 
state  of  things  was  this.  The  meadow  was  a 
constant  eyesore ;  for  the  tenant  took  no  sort 
of  care  of  it.  His  cow  was  there,  rain  or  shine, 
without  shelter  or  shade,  and  xisually  ill,  one  way 
or  another.  The  grass  was  lumpy  and  weedy. 
Sheep  burst  in  through  the  hedge  on  the  south 
boundary,  that  hedge  being  no  business  of  mine,  but 
belonging  to  the  tenant  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
a  broad,  straggling,  weedy  hedge,  which  harboured 
vermin,  and  sent  showers  of  seeds  of  pestilent 
weeds  into  my  garden  ground  ;  and  as  sure  as  my 
cabbages  began  to  grow,  the  hungi-y  sheep — shaqj- 
set  as  they  are  in  March — made  their  w^ay  in,  and 
ate  off  a  whole  crop  in  the  night.  It  cost  me 
from  £6  to  £10  a  year  to  hire  an  occasional 
gardener,  by  whom  the  aspect  of  the  place  was 
barely  kept  decent. 

At  the  same  time,  my  household  were  badly 
off  for  some  essential  comforts.  The  supply  of 
milk  in  our  ueigliljourhood  coidd  never  be  de- 
pended   on  ;    and    it    failed    when    it    was    most 


wanted — in  the  travelling  season  when  the  dis- 
trict was  thronged  with  strangers.  Dming  that 
season,  even  the  supply  of  meat  was  precarious. 
Fowls,  hams,  eggs,  butter,  everything  was  preca- 
rious or  imattainable  ;  so  that  housekeeping  was, 
in  the  guest  season,  a  real  anxiety. 

Becoming  nearly  desperate  imder  difficvilties 
which  townsfolk  scarcely  dreamt  of,  I  ventured 
upon  the  experiment — more  bold  eleven  years  ago 
than  now — of  using  my  own  patch  of  land  for  the 
production  of  comforts  for  my  owai  household.  I 
have  made  this  explanation  becaiise  I  wish  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  I  did  not  propose  to 
onake  money  by  my  miniatiu-e  farming,  and  should 
never  have  undertaken  it  with  any  such  view.  I 
coidd  not  afford  to  lose  money.  The  experiment 
must  pay  itself  or  stop.  Biit,  here  was  the  land, 
with  its  attendant  expenses  ;  here  were  our  needs 
and  discomforts ;  the  experiment  was  to  make  the 
one  compensate  the  other.  At  the  end  of  eleven 
years,  1  find  that  the  plan  has  been  imquestion- 
ably  successful,  though  some  of  the  estimates  of 
the  first  two  or  three  seasons  have  been  modified, 
and  an  average  of  agricultiu-al  mishaps  has  oc- 
ciirred,  as  if  to  render  tlie  enterprise  a  fail-  speci- 
men. It  has,  on  the  whole,  been  siitficiently  suc- 
cessfiU  to  attract  a  gi-eat  deal  of  notice,  and 
infliience  some  proceedings  in  the  neighboirrhood  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  I  conceive,  to  justify  my  adding 
one  more  illustration  to  those  which  ah-eady  exist 
of  the  benefit  of  making  the  most  of  a  small  area 
of  land. 

The  first  essential  was  a  lal>ourer.  I  obtained  one 
from  an  agricidtural  county,  as  spade  husbancby 
was  a  thing  unlieard-of  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood. He  brought  his  wife  ;  and  his  wages  were 
at  first  I2s.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  low 
rent  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  his  cottage  ;  a  model 
cottage  which  I  built,  with  the  cow-house  ad- 
joining, for  £130.  These  stone  dwellings  last  for 
ever,  and  need  few  or  no  repairs,  so  that  money 
is  well  invested  in  them  ;  and  I  regard  as  a  good 
investment  the  money  afterwards  laid  out  in  a 
hay -house,  a  little  boiling-house,  a  root-house,  two 
fowl-yards,  and  a  commodioiis  stone  dwelling  for 
the  pig.  My  man's  wages  were  raised  by  degrees  ; 
and  they  are  now  I4s.  a  week  all  the  year  round, 
with  the  cottage  rent  free.  The  wife  has  the  use 
of  my  wash-house  and  its  apparatus,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  earning  a  good  deal  by  means  of  them. 
In  case  of  my  scheme  not  answering,  there  was  a 
certainty  that  the  cottage  and  other  buildings 
would  let  at  any  moment,  with  the  land ;  while 
their  quality  woidd  not  deteriorate  with  time,  like 
that  of  brick  or  wooden  l)uildings. 

The  other  requisite  preparations  were  tanks  for 
maniu-e,  implements,  and  some  additional  fencing. 
Two  tanks,  well  cemented  within,  and  covered 
by  heavy  stone  lids,  receive  the  sewage  and  slops 
of  every  kind  from  the  house,  cottage,  and  cow 
stable  ;  and  a  larger  tank,  among  a  chimp  of  trees 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  field,  receives  the  sweepings 
of  stal)le  and  stye,  and  the  bulk  of  the  maniixe. 
The  implements  are  spades,  an  elastic  steel  fork, 
hoes,  rakes,  a  scythe,  shears,  and  clippers,  a  heaAy 
roUer  for  the  meadow,  a  chaff-cutter,  a  ciu'ry- 
comb  and  brushes  for  the  coavs'  coats  ;  troughs, 
milk-pails,  and  the  apparatus  of  the  boiling-house 
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and  dairy ;  to  which  were  afterwanls  added  a 
Inirrcl  oa  wheels  to  receive  soap  suds  and  other 
slops  at  l>aok  dinn-s  for  the  licpiid  in:imire  pit  ;  a 
garxlen-eiigine  of  large  jKiwere,  :uid  a  frame  and 
hand-glasses  for  the  kitehen  garden.  About  a 
thinl  part  of  these  iniplements  were  necessary  for 
the  mere  gardening  which  we  attempted  so  unjtru- 
fitahly  l>efore  we  had  a  lahourer  on  the  premises. 

1  am  not  going  to  speak  of  our  dairy  affairs 
now  ;  1  will  do  so  heix^after  ;  but  my  present  sul)- 
ject  is  the  tillage  of  the  8«>il  :  and  1  will  therefore 
say  no  more  here  alniut  cows  th.in  tliat  we  began 
with  one,  and  tinding  that  we  could  keep  two  for 
almost  as  little  tn)uble  ;us  one — the  stable  and  the 
man  Iteing  provided — 1  rented  another  half  acre 
adjoining  my  ticM,  at  £1  15.-.-.  a-ycar,  and  kept 
two  cows,  thus  securing  a  supply  of  niilk  for  the 
whole  year.  We  pnxluce  fcxxl  enough  for  about  a 
cow  and  a  h;ilf,  l>esides  vegetaliles  and  fruit  for 
the  household,  aiul  tind  it  answer  to  buy  the 
retpiisite  addition  to  the  winter  food,  as  I  will 
explain  at  another  time. 

Here,  then,  we  were  at  the  outset,  with  simply 
o»ir  cow-stiible,  pig-house,  and  tanks,  and  an  acre 
and  a  quarter  of  grountl  on  which  to  work,  to 
produce  fooil  for  a  cow  and  pig,  l>esides  household 
vegetables  ;  fettered  also  with  the  necessity,  that, 
on  account  of  the  view  fmm  the  windows,  at  le;ist 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  must  remain  in  grass,  the 
moat  expensive  of  all  conditions.  W^e  pared  ofl' 
the  corners,  and  laid  them  into  the  arable  part, 
in  the  tirst  instance,  s<i  as  t*i  leave  the  gi;issy  aiea 
just  tliree  quarters  of  an  acre.  To  finish  with 
the  pasture  first,  the  treatment  it  requires  is  tliis  : 
Before  the  winter  rains  we  give  the  gr;iss  a  g«XKl 
dressing  of  guano  every  alternate  year,  or  of  bones 
broken,  but  not  t<>  powder,  every  third  year. 
Early  in  winter  the  whole  is  strewn  with  manure 
from  the  tank,  and  a  comjjost  heap  we  have  in  a 
hidden  corner  of  the  new  half  acre.  At  the  end 
of  February  this  is  raked  away,  and  the  meadow 
is  bush-harrowed.  A  month  later  it  is  well  rolled 
and  weeded,  if  any  noxious  weeds,  such  as  oxeye 
daisies,  or  bishop's  weed,  are  found  rooted  in  it. 
If  any  moss  appears  after  long  rains  it  is  treated 
with  lime.  This  care  is  well  repaid  by  the  beauty 
of  the  surface  and  the  value  of  the  grass.  Tlic 
little  sj)ot  is  conspicuous  for  its  greenness  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  valley  is  of  a  uniform  h.iy  c<ilf>iir ; 
and  there  is  no  hay  in  the  neighl)ourlKM)d  t<>  com- 
pare with  ours.  The  cows  eat  off  the  tirst  growth 
in  April.  It  is  then  shut  up  for  six  weeks  or  so 
for  hay,  and  is  mown  towards  the  end  of  June, 
when  it  yiebLs  nearly  three  tons  to  the  acre.  We 
do  not  exhaust  the  ground  by  mowing  it  twice, 
but  allow  the  cows  to  feed  it  jirctty  close  till 
November.  After  two  winters  we  foun<l  that  the 
anxiety  of  keeping  such  hay  8tac-kc<l  in  a  rainy 
climate  was  more  than  the  thing  was  worth  ;  and 
I  therefore  built  a  hay-house,  and  was  only  sorry 
that  I  had  put  it  off  so  long.  Knowing  what  the 
plague  of  rats  is  in  such  buildings,  I  adopted  tlie 
only  perfect  security — that  of  using  such  materials 
as  no  vermin  can  penetrate.  The  floor  was  flagged 
as  carefiUly  as  a  kitchen-floor,  and  slate  stones 
went  deep  into  the  gn)un<l  l)elow  the  flags.  A  few 
years  later,  when  a  winter  iniuidation  penetrated 
every  place  in  the  levels  of  the  valley,  and  wetted 


our  hay,  I  granted  a  raised  wooden  floor  to  the 
entreaties  of  our  farm-man  :  and  there  our  hay 
and  straw  keep  perfectly  well  in  all  kinds  of 
wintei-s. 

Hay,  however,  is  an  extravagant  kind  of  foo«l 
for  cows  ;  and  oui-s  have  it  only  for  variity,  an«l 
as  a  resource  when  other  things  f;iil,  and  when 
they  calve,  or  happen  to  be  ill.  Our  main 
dependence  is  on  riK)t3  and  vegetaljles.  As  tliis 
was  nearly  a  new  idea  in  the  neighlKiurhood,  wo 
were  prmligiously  ridiculed,  till  our  succes-s  induced 
lirst  respect  and  then  imitation.  It  wa.s  a  current 
maxim,  th.at  it  tak«-s  tliree  acres  of  laml  to  feed  a 
cow  ;  :uid  this  m.iy  bo  very  true  in  the  hill  pxstures, 
which  are  mossy  and  iintended.  Our  milk  would 
cost  us  si\'i>ence  a  quart,  it  wxs  said — we  were 
st;\rving  our  p<K)r  cow — we  were  petting  our  cow, 
so  that  she  was  like  a  si)oiled  child — such  were 
the  remarks  till  events  silenced  them,  and  jwople 
came  to  see  how  we  an-angcd  our  ground,  so  as 
to  get  such  crops  out  of  it.  We  constantly  gave 
in  exidiuiation  the  current  rule  :  "the  more  manure, 
the  more  green  cnjps  ;  the  more  green  crops,  the 
more  stock  ;  the  more  stock,  the  more  manure." 
And  by  degrees  the  true  principle  of  st.oll- feeding 
and  spade-tillage  became  clear  to  all  incjuirers. 

Our  soil  is  light, — not  very  deep  (lying  al>ove 
slaty-stone)  sufficiently  fertile,  and  easily  treateil, 
but  so  stony  in  parts  as  to  dism.ay  a  lalKturer 
from  a  clay  or  sand  tlistrict.  The  neighlwurs 
atlvised  my  man  to  cover  up  the  stones,  and 
think  no  more  of  them  :  but  we  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  to  make  use  of  some  of  them. 
We  dug  deep  where  the  garden  paths  were  to  be, 
and  filled  in  the  stones,  so  as  to  make  tlrains  of 
all  the  garden  walks.  Others  went  to  mend  the 
occupation-road  which  runs  along  the  field,  and 
through  the  half-acre.  On  the  south  side,  and 
in  the  half-acre,  there  is  scarcely  a  stone,  an<l  the 
tillage  is  perfectly  easy.  Our  way  is  to  dig  two 
spits  deep,  straight  down,  manure  riclily,  and  leave 
abundant  space  between  lioth  the  plant-s  and  the 
rows.  Hence  our  tine  roots,  and  our  weight  of 
produce. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  our  garden  tillage,  except 
that,  with  the  exception  of  winter  potiitoes,  we 
ol)tain  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  for  a 
household  of  four  persons,  and  their  occasional 
guests.  All  common  fruits  become  more  plentiful 
every  year.  This  l)eing  uiiderst-<HKl,  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  foml  for  the  cows  and  pig. 
In  summer,  we  sow  cabbage-seed, — being  carefid 
alniut  the  kind,  as  the  common  cow-cabbage  sjioils 
the  milk  and  butter.  .\  kind  between  the  Ham 
and  Victoria  cabbage  is  liy  the  Norfolk  people  con 
sidered  the  best.  The  young  plants  are  pricked 
out  in  early  autumn,  some  hundreds  per  week  for 
six  weeks,  to  secure  a  succession  next  year,  "lliey 
should  lie  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  yard 
apart  :  and  if  they  can  be  allowed  tt>  keep  their 
places  till  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds  apiece, 
they  of  course  afford  a  gi-eat  bulk  of  food  for  the 
animals.  Anywhere  above  four  iKJuuds  is,  how- 
ever, worth  the  giniind.  The  rows  l)eing  i)laced 
so  wide  apart  is  to  allow  of  the  sowing  of  roots 
l)etween  them. 
■  In  April  and  May  we  sow  turnips  (Swedes  espe- 
I  cially),  carrots  (particidarly  Belgian),  and  mangold 
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in  the  centre  of  the  spaces  left  ;  and,  liy  the  time 
the  root  crops  have  been  thinned,  and  are  past  the 
danger  of  the  fly,  the  cabbages  are  fit  to  be  cut. 
The  alternate  ones  are  taken  first,  and  light  and 
air  are  thus  let  in  freely.  The  cabbages  begin  to  be 
very  siibstantial  about  mowing  time,  and  fill  up  all 
intei-v'als  till  November  ;  that  is,  while  the  grass  is 
growing  after  hay-making,  and  between  the  first, 
second,  and  third  gathering  of  the  mangold  leaves. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  to  discourage  the  thinning 
of  the  mangold  :  but  we  find  the  roots  rather  the 
better  than  the  worse  for  the  process.  If  they 
were  not,  we  could  still  hardly  spare  the  resom-ce 
of  those  thi-ee  leaf  crops ;  but  the  fact  is,  no 
such  mangold  as  ours  is  grown  anywhere  near  ; 
and  strangers  come  to  look  at  it,  both  in  the 
gi-ound  and  in  the  root-house.  We  nov/  devote 
the  arable  part  of  our  rented  half-acre  to  this  i-oot, 
except  when  it  is  necessary  to  grow  grain  for  a 
change,  which  happens  every  third  or  fourth  year  ; 
and  this  last  year  we  obtained  about  six  tons  from 
a  qitarter  of  an  acre.  It  keeps  admiral  )ly  ;  and 
our  cows  were  still  enjoying  it  a  month  before 
Mids\immer.  There  is  an  occupation-road  through 
the  half-acre  which  produces  only  gi-ass  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  strip  running  its  whole  lengih, 
under  a  row  of  noble  ash  trees,  which  of  course 
prevent  all  tillage  under  their  shade  and  within 
the  circuit  of  their  roots.  The  arable  portion 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  hardly  one-third  of  an  acre. 

We  early  olitained  a  small  addition  to  our 
territory  in  a  rather  odd  way.  After  we  had 
sufi'ered  from  two  or  three  invasions  of  shee}) 
tlirough  the  great  ugly  hedge,  I  received  an  occa- 
sional hint  that  the  neighbouring  tenant  wished  I 
woidd  take  that  hedge  into  my  own  hands.  Seeing 
no  reason  why  I  .should  trouble  myself  with  such 
a  vexatious  and  unprofitable  piece  of  property,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  the  hints  :  but  my  farm-man 
at  length  intimated  that  he  coidd  make  a  good 
thing  of  it,  if  I  woidd  let  him  demolish  the  hedge, 
which  he  woidd  undertake,  except  felling  the 
pollard-ashes,  wdth  his  own  liands.  He  was  sure 
the  contents  of  the  hedge,  and  the  ground  we 
shoidd  get  by  it,  woidd  pay  for  a  good  new  fence. 
It  did  indeed  i>ay.  We  had  firewood  enough  for 
more  than  one  winter,  and  a  good  deal  of  soil ;  and 
we  gained  a  strip  of  gi-ound  about  three  feet  wide, 
the  whole  length  of  the  field.  Moreover,  my 
neighbour  obtained  the  same  quantity,  to  the  great 
augmentation  of  his  friendship  for  us.  The  nev/ 
fence  cost  £9.  It  is  a  crosspole  fence — the  only 
kind  which  is  found  effectual  here  against  the 
inciu'sions  of  sheep.  They  leap  upon  a  wall  ;  they 
burst  through  a  hedge  ;  they  thrust  themselves 
through  a  post-and-rail  fence  ;  but  they  can  get 
no  footing  on  a  crosspole  fence  ;  and  only  the 
youngest  lambs  can  creep  througli  the  interstices. 
The  material  used  is  split  larch-poles  ;  and  those 
who  object  that  such  a  fence  is  not  durable  must 
have  omitted  the  ])rccaution  of  tan-ing  the  ends 
which  enter  the  ground.  With  that  precaution  it 
may  last  a  lifetime ;  and  it  is  easily  mended  if  a 
pole  here  and  there  should  go  before  the  rest.  It 
occupies  the  smallest  jjortion  of  ground — is  no 
hindrance  to  air  and  sunsliine,  and  is  remarkably 
pretty.  When  covered  with  roses,  as  mine  is  for 
the    greater   part,    it   is    a   luxury  to  look  upon, 


reminding  travellers  of  the  rose-covered  trellises  of 
hot  countries, — as  in  Louisiana,  Damascus,  and 
Egypt.  We  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  carried 
it  along  the  bottom  of  the  field,  where  also  I  was 
not  chargeable  with  the  care  of  the  fence.  I  see 
strangers  come  in  and  examine  it,  and  try  to 
shake  it,  as  if  they  thought  it  a  flimsy  affair  for 
a  farm,  even  on  a  miniature  scale ;  but  I  believe 
it  will  out-last  tlie  present  generation  of  inha- 
liitants,  human  and  quadruped. 

It  wiU  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  oiu' 
live  stock  and  its  produce  l>efore  we  can  form  an 
estimate  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  whole  scheme  of  my 
little  farm.    Meantime,  we  may  say  thus  much  : 

Twelve  years  ago  we  saw  about  oiu-  dwelling  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  grass,  in  unsightly  condition, 
gi-azed  by  a  sickly  cow  ;  a  few  beds  of  flowers  and 
a  few  more  of  vegetables — the  former  not  well  kej)t, 
and  the  latter  far  from  productive — and,  for  the 
rest,  a  drive  and  little  plantations,  and  slopes  rarely 
neat,  and  always  craving  more  care  than  we  coidd 
give.  For  the  grass  I  obtained,  as  I  said,  £4  10-9. 
a-year ;  and,  to  an  occasional  gardener,  I  paid 
from  £6  to  £10  a-year.  In  connection  with  these 
particulars,  we  must  remember  the  housekeeping 
troubles — bad  butter,  blue  milk,  and  thin  cream  ; 
costly  vegetables  which  had  travelled  in  the  sun  ; 
hams  costing  £1  at  least ,  eggs  at  IcL  each,  and 
fowls  scarce  and  skinny  ;  and  all  this  in  a  place 
where  the  sujjply  of  meat  is  precarious  at  the  most 
important  time  of  year. 

The  state  of  things  now  is  wonderfully  different. 
The  whole  place  is  in  the  neatest  order  conceivable ; 
the  slopes  are  mown,  and  the  shrubs  trimmed, 
and  the  paths  clean  ;  and  the  parteiTes  gay,  almost 
all  the  year  round.  With  only  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  of  grass,  we  have  about  £12  worth  of  hay; 
and  part  gi-azing  for  tw^o  cows  for  six  months  of 
the  year.  We  have  roots  to  the  value  of  about 
£8  a  yeai",  exclusive  of  the  benefit  of  their  green 
part,  which  affords  several  cwts.  of  food.  Then, 
there  are  the  cal)bages  for  the  cows,  which  in 
favourable  seasons  have  afforded  the  stajjle  of  their 
food  for  tlu-ee  or  four  months.  In  southern  and 
eastern  counties  they  woidd  be  a  more  ample  and 
certain  dependence  than  in  the  north.  Then  for 
the  house,  we  have  always  had  an  over-supply  of 
vegetables  (except  the  winter  store  of  potatoes), 
the  surplus  going,  rather  wastefidly,  to  the  x>ig- 
Beginning  with  cress,  and  radishes,  lettuce,  and 
early  potatoes,  and  going  through  the  whole  series 
of  peas  and  beans,  tm-nips  and  carrots,  spinach, 
onions  and  herbs,  vegetable  marrow  and  cucum- 
bers, cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  broccoli,  up  to 
winter  ga-eens,  we  have  abounded  in  that  luxury 
of  fresh-cut  A^egetabies  which  townspeople  can 
appreciate.  All  the  common  fruits  follow  of  course. 
The  comfort  of  having  an  active  man  on  the  pre- 
mises, i-eady  for  every  turn,  is  no  smaU  considera- 
tion in  a  household  of  women. 

All  these  things  have  been  created,  we  must 
observe — called  out  of  the  ground  wdiere  they  lay 
hid,  as  it  were.  This  creation  of  subsistence  and 
comfort  is  a  good  thing  in  itself ;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  justified  by  pa3ang  its  own  cost. 
Tliis  we  shall  learn  when  we  have  reviewed  the 
history  of  our  Dairy  .and  Poidtry-yard. 

Harriet  Martineau. 
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Akd  Willy,  my  eldest  bom,  is  gone,  you  say,  little  Anne  ? 
Rtidily  and  white,  and  strong  on  his  legs,  he  looks  like  a  man. 
And  Willy's  wife  h:is  written  :  she  never  was  overwise, 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy  :  he  wouldn't  take  my  ad\'ice. 

II. 
For,  Annie,  you  see,  her  father  w:us  iii>t  the  man  to  save, 
Hadn'fr  a  head  to  manage,  and  drank  himself  into  ids  grave. 
Pretty  enough,  very  j)retty  !   but  I  w;vs  against  it  for  one 
J-h  ! — but  he  wouldn't  hear  me — and  Willy,  you  say,  is  ^ 


gone. 


III. 


Willy,  my  beauty,  my  eldest  boy,  the  ilower  of  the  fli»ek, 

Never  a  man  eould  fling  him  :   f>)r  Willy  stooil  like  a  rock. 

"  Here's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week  !"  says  <loctor  ;  ami  he  would  be  bound, 

There  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty  parishes  ro\ind. 


IV. 


Strong  of  his  hands,  anil  strong  on  hi-j  legs,  but  still  of  his  tongue  ! 
I  ought  to  havp  ^one  I)efore  huu  :   I  wonder  he  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  crj-  fur  him,  Annie  :   I  have  not  long  to  stay  ; 
Perhaps  I  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  he  lived  far  away. 


V. 


VThy  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie  ?  you  think  I  am  hard  and  cold ; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  me,  I  am  so  old  : 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep  for  the  rest  ; 
Only  at  your  age,  Aiuiie,  I  coiUd  have  wept  with  the  beat. 
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VJ. 

For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  witli  your  father,  ray  dear, 
All  for  a  slanderous  story,  that  cost  me  many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie  :  it  cost  me  a  world  of  woe, 
Seventy  years  ago,  ray  dai'ling,  seventy  years  ago. 

VII. 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place,  and  I  knew  right  well 
That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time  :  I  knew,  Ijut  I  would  not  tell. 
And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me,  the  l)ase  little  liar  ! 
But  the  tongue  is  a  fire  as  you  know,  my  dear,  the  tongue  is  a  fire. 

VIII. 

And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week,  and  he  said  likewise, 
That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  l^lackest  of  lies. 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  light. 

IX. 

And  Willy  had  not  been  down  to  the  farm  for  a  week  and  a  day  ; 
And  all  things  look'd  half-dead,  tho'  it  \\'as  the  middle  of  May. 
Jeiuiy,  to  slander  me,  who  knew  what  Jenny  had  been  ! 
But  soiling  another,  Annie,  will  never  make  oneself  clean. 


And  I  cried  myself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all  of  an  evening  late 

I  climb'd  to  the  top  of  the  gartli,  and  stood  l)y  the  road  at  the  gate. 

The  moon  like  a  rick  on  fire  was  rising  over  the  dale, 

And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside  me  chirrupt  the  nightingale. 

XI. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  stopt :  there  jiast  by  the  gate  of  the  farm, 
Willy, — he  didn't  see  me, — and  Jenny  hung  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I  scarce  knew  how  ; 
Ah,  there's  no  fool  like  the  old  one — it  makes  me  angry  now. 

XII. 

Willy  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  look'd  the  thing  that  he  meant ; 
Jenny,  the  vijier,  made  me  a  mocking  courtsey  and  went. 
And  I  said,  "  Let  us  part  :  in  a  hiuidred  years  it'll  all  be  the  same, 
You  cannot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  not  my  good  name." 

XIII. 

And  he  turn'd,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  all  wet,  in  the  sweet  moonshine  : 
"  Sweetheart,  T  love  you  so  well  that  your  good  name  is  mine. 
And  what  do  I  care  for  Jane,  let  her  speak  of  you  well  or  ill ; 
But  marry  me  out  of  hand  ;  we  two  shall  be  happy  still." 

XIV. 

"  Marry  you,  Willy  !  "  said  I,  "but  I  needs  must  speak  my  mind, 
I  fear  you  will  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous  and  hard  and  unkind." 
But  he  turn'd  and  claspt  me  in  his  arms,  and  answer'd,  ' '  No,  love,  no ; 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy  years  ago. 

XV. 

So  Willy  and  1  were  wedded  :   I  wore  a  lilac  gown  ; 
And  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he  gave  the  ringers  a  cro-vvn. 
But  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  before  he  was  born. 
Shadow  and  shine  is  life,  little  Annie,  flower  and  thorn. 

x\^. 
That  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I  thought  of  death. 
There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never  had  di-awn  a  breath. 
I  had  not  wept,  little  Anne,  not  since  I  had  been  a  wife  ; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the  babe  had  fought  for  his  life. 
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XVII. 

His  dear  little  face  was  trouMtxl,  as  if  with  anger  or  pain  : 

I  look'il  at  the  still  little  l>o«ly — his  trouble  had  all  been  in  v.iin. 

For  Willy  1  cannot  weep,  I  shall  see  him  another  morn  : 

But  1  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that  was  dcaA  before  he  was  bom. 

xvin. 

But  he  chcer'd  me,  my  gixxl  man,  for  he  seldom  said  nie  iiay  : 
Kind,  like  a  man,  was  he  ;  like  a  man,  too,  woiUd  have  his  way  : 
Nevi-r  jc;vlous — not  he  :   we  had  many  a  hai)i>y  year  ; 
And  he  ilied,  and  I  could  not  wcej) — my  own  time  seeni'd  so  near. 

XIX. 

But  I  wish'd  it  had  been  Goal's  will  tliat  I,  too,  then  coidil  have  died  : 
I  l>egan  to  be  tinnl  a  little,  and  fain  hail  slept  at  his  side. 
And  that  w.as  ten  years  l>aok,  or  more,  if  I  don't  forget  : 
But  as  to  the  chililren,  Annie,  they're  all  about  me  yet. 

XX. 

Pattering  over  the  boanls,  my  Annie  who  left  me  at  two. 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an  Annie  like  you  : 
Pattering  over  the  boanls,  she  comes  and  goes  at  her  will, 
\Mulc  Harrj-  is  in  the  live-acre  and  Charlie  plougliing  the  hilL 

XXI. 

And  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  too — they  sing  to  their  team  : 
Often  they  come  t»  the  door  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  a  ilream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover  alxiut  my  bed — 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or  dead. 

XXII. 
And  yet  I  know  for  a  truth,  there's  none  of  them  left  alive  ; 
For  Harry  went  at  sixt\%  your  father  at  sixty-five  : 
And  Willy,  my  eldest  lx>m,  at  nigh  threescore  and  ten  ; 
I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they're  elderlj'  men. 

xxui. 

For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  often  I  grieve  ; 
I  am  oftener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's  farm  at  eve  : 
And  the  neighbours  come  and  laugh  and  gossip,  and  so  do  I  ; 
I  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that  have  long  gone  by. 

XXIV. 

To  be  sure  the  jireacher  s.-xys,  our  sins  shoidd  makt-  us  sa'l  : 
But  mine  is  a  time  of  jKiace,  and  there  is  Grace  to  be  had  ; 
And  God,  not  man,  is  the  Jtulge  of  us  all  when  life  shall  cease  ; 
And  in  this  B.x>k,  little  Annie,  the  message  is  one  of  Peace. 

XXV. 

And  age  is  a  time  of  jwace,  so  it  l)e  free  from  pain. 
And  happy  has  l>ecn  ray  life  ;  but  I  woidd  not  live  it  again. 
I  seem  to  be  tiretl  a  little,  that's  all,  aiul  l<»ng  for  rest  ; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  coidd  have  wept  with  the  bt.it. 

XXVI. 

So  Willy  has  gone,  my  Ixiauty,  my  eldest-bom,  my  flower  ; 
But  how  can  I  weep  for  Willj-,  he  h.as  but  gone  for  an  hour, — 
Gone  for  a  minute,  my  s<m,  from  this  room  into  the  next  ; 
I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.     What  time  have  1  to  be  vext  ? 

xxvii. 

And  Willy's  wife  has  written,  she  never  was  o%'erwisc. 

Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie  :  thank  God  that  I  keep  my  eyes. 

There  is  but  a  trifle  left  you,  when  I  shall  have  past  away. 

But  stay  «-ith  the  old  woman  now  :  yon  c-uinot  have  long  to  stay. 
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OUR  FARM  OF  TWO  ACRES. 


DAIRY   AND    BACON. 


"I  SHOULD  liave  said  yoii  woidcl  be  more 
liiimaue,"  observed  a  London  friend  to  me,  "  than 
to  shut  up  your  cows.  I  could  not  have  believed 
yoii  would  be  so  cruel." 

A  few  minutes'  conversation  made  a  wonderful 
difference  in  this  benevolent  lady's  impressions. 
She  was  a  thorough  Londoner,  and  knew  nothing 
of  cow  tastes  and  habits.  With  the  ordinary 
human  tendency  to  fetishism  she  regarded  cow- 
life  from  her  own  i)oint  of  view,  and  pitied  my 
Meggie  and  Ailsie  for  not  seeing  the  lovely  land- 
scape as  they  lay  ruminating.  The  argument  maybe 
shortly  given.  Granting  that  the  so-called  "natural 
condition  "  of  animals  is  the  lia2"*piest,  which  may 
not  be  true  in  the  quadruped  any  more  than  the 
human  case,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to 
put  our  domestic  cattle  under  the  conditions  of  the 
primitive  life  of  their  race.  When  they  roamed 
our  island  wild  they  could  shelter  themselves  from 
the  noonday  heat  in  the  forest,  and  escape  the  flies 
by  getting  into  the  water ;  whereas,  when  once 
cows  are  domesticated,  there  is  an  end  of  forest 
shade,  and  of  recourse  to  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  something  better  is  not 
given.  Taking  the  wintei-  into  the  question,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Lean  cows 
were  slaiightei-ed  in  autumn,  and  salted  do%vai  for 
winter  food,  in  old  times,  because  there  were  no 
means  of  feeding  them  during  the  intei-val  between 
the  late  and  early  grass  ;  and,  as  for  those  which 
were  spared  the  slaughter,  we  know  what  their 
wildness  from  hiiuger  was  by  the  end  of  Avinter. 
The  cows  on  a  small  farm  (or  on  a  large  one 
either)  cannot  have  open  woods  and  waters  to 
resort  to  ;  and,  if  sent  out  to  feed,  have  a  half- 
and-half  sort  of  life,  the  supeiiority  of  which  to 
stall-feeding  may  be  questionable.  They  have 
neither  the  natural  nor  the  artificial  protection 
from  heat  and  flics,  and  their  condition  is  less 
equable  than  that  of  the  stall-fed  cow.  In  high  sum- 
mer they  may  be  very  fat  and  sleek, — too  fat  to  be 
perfect  milkers  ;  but  in  early  spring  they  are  meagre, 
ragged,  and  half  dry,  when  the  stall-fed  animals  are 
neai-ly  as  sleek  and  prosperous  as  at  any  other  season. 

Every  observer  remarks  on  the  good  ]i)light  of  my 
cows  when  those  of  the  neighboiu-ing  farmers  are 
turned  out  upon  the  fells  in  spring  :  and,  during 
the  summer,  if  Meggie  and  Ailsie  happen  to  be  out 
towards  noon,  they  turn  into  their  stable  of  their 
own  accord  to  escape  the  flies  and  enjoy  the  cool- 
ness. The  test  is  the  health  of  the  animals  ;  and,  by 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  stall-fed  cows,  ])roperly 
managed,  live  longer,  give  more  milk  in  the  long 
run,  have  fewer  illnesses,  and  are  better  tempered 
than  those  which  are  treated  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  our  old-fashioned  farming.  When  Cow 
Life  Insiirance  societies  l)Ccome  as  numerous  as 
they  ought  to  be,  their  tables  wiU  soon  show 
whetl.»ei  stall-feeding  is  favourable  to  life  and 
health,  or  the  contrary.  Meantime,  the  world  is 
grievously  in  want  of  agricultural  statistics  in 
that  department,  as  in  every  other. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  the  ladies  who  tell  us  of 
their  four-acre  fai-m,  and  aU  other  farmers,  large 
and  small,  will  be  wise  to  insure  their  cows'  lives. 


if  any  well-established  society  for  the  purpose 
exists  within  reach.  At  this  season  last  year,  when 
I  lost  a  cow  for  the  first  time,  I  shoidd  have  been 
very  glad  of  such  a  resource.  The  few  shillings  per 
year  for  each  cow  are  woi-th  paying,  if  never 
wanted  back  again  :  for  the  peace  of  mind  is  a 
main  featm-e  in  the  bargain,  as  in  the  case  of  life 
and  lire  insurance.  One  of  the  finest  and  healthiest 
young  cows  I  ever  saw,  which  had  calved  prosper- 
ously a  year  before,  calved  last  June  in  the  midst 
of  the  thundery  weather  which  then  prevailed. 
The  storm  burst  just  after;  my  poor  cow  sank  down, 
and  never  got  \\\)  again.  Tliis  was  a  case  of  sheer 
accident :  no  management  could  have  prevented 
it ;  and  the  appropriate  consolation  would  have 
been  receiving  her  value  from  an  Insurance  Society 
if  I  had  had  the  opportunity. 

Country  residents  who  know  how  often  the 
familiar  petition  comes  round  on  behalf  of  the 
cottager  or  small  farmer  who  has  lost  a  cow  or 
two,  can  bear  witness  to  the  policy  of  establishing 
such  a  society  in  every  rural  neighbourhood,  and 
taking  care  of  its  being  founded  on  a  safe  basis. 
The  subscrii)tions  now  given  on  petition  woiUd  be 
better  bestowed  on  such  a  foundation.  Good  would 
be  done,  and  ease  of  mind  afforded,  all  round  ;  and 
after  ten  years  or  so,  the  collective  records  would 
yield  some  very  valuable  knowledge  as  to  the  life 
and  health  of  farm-stock. 

The  comliined  exjierience  of  a  neighboiirhood  or 
district  must  surely  lead  to  an  improved  medical 
treatment  of  animals.  The  greatest  drawback  on 
small  farming  is  the  helplessness  of  the  proprietor 
when  a  cow  or  pig  is  ill.  It  requires  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  believe  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  on  such 
occasions  in  retired  \dllages,  and  what  passions 
are  called  into  play.  A  few  months  after  I  began, 
I  was  told  that  my  cow  was  iU.  The  local  doctor 
was  sent  for,  and  he  gave  his  verdict  and  insti- 
tuted the  treatment.  But  I  could  make  nothing 
of  the  matter  at  all — neither  what  ailed  the  cow, 
nor  whether  it  was  serioiis,  nor  even  whether  she 
might  die.  By  the  l^ustle  and  solemnity,  and  my 
man  being  seen  to  brush  away  tears  when  my 
back  was  turned,  I  augured  the  worst ;  but  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  know  how  far  she  was  in 
danger.  Tlie  report  was  :  ' '  'Tis  the  worm  in  the 
taU,  that  go  all  along  her  back  and  up  into  her 
head,  so  that  her  teeth  are  loose,  and  she  can't 
properly  eat."  She  was  bled  in  the  tail,  dosed 
with  physic,  fed  with  meal,  and  rubbed,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  she  was  quite  well.  Other  alarms  of 
the  same  kind  have  occurred  since  ;  and  the  sense 
of  blank  ignorance  in  one's  self,  and  of  the 
qiiackery  of  those  who  pretend  to  know  more, 
while  the  suffering  animal  is  sinking  before  one's 
eyes,  is  decidedly  the  most  disagreeable  experience 
of  rural  life  in  my  case.  And  then,  if  one  asks  a 
question,  or  demurs  to  bleeding  (from  which  a  cow 
rarely  recovers  completely),  or  jjroposes  any  simple 
method,  or  fails  to  send  for  the  local  oracle,  or, 
worst  of  all,  sends  for  a  real  veterinary  surgeon 
too,  there  is  an  astonishing  outburst  of  passions. 
Doctor  and  farm-man  quarrel  :  "  The  lady  may 
cure  her  own  cows  " — "  Nobody  will  set  a  foot  on 
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the  jn-eniises  if  new  notions  are  to  be  tried  " — and 
so  forth.  Hai>i>y  tluy  who  live  within  immediate 
reach  of  a  <ju:ililiid  veterinary  surgeon  !  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  resource  there  is,  I  bcHeve,  no 
doubt  whatever  tliat  the  simple  rules  and  facts  of 
homcropatlxic  practice  are  the  greatest  itossiblu 
boon.  The  operation  of  that  method  of  practice 
iu  the  case  of  cattle  and  horses  is  too  remarkable 
to  leave  room  for  (jxiestion,  I  undei-stand,  among 
those  most  opjyosed  to  it  in  the  human  ease. 

1  have  said  all  the  hann  I  have  to  say  of  my 
fii-st  cow.  .'^he  was  a  rather  large  but  very  ])retty 
shorthorn,  of  the  loc;U  kind.  It  does  not  ilo  for 
small  farmers  to  try  many  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cows  :  and  it  is  generally  safest  to 
bo  content  with  the  local  sort.  I  live  too  far 
north  for  Alderncj's,  which  ladies  often  incline  to, 
to  their  cost  iu  the  long  run  ;  but  1  hoped  much 
from  a  cheap,  hardy  little  Kerry  cow,  such  as  I 
have  known  to  be  very  ]>rofitable  in  the  midland 
counties  ;  but  she  did  not  answer.  Meggie,  how- 
ever, my  first  experiment,  served  and  pleased 
me  wcU  for  six  jeai-s.  1  gave  15/.  for  her 
at  six  years  old,  and  she  was  valued  at  7/.  when  I 
exchanged  her  at  the  end  of  si.x  years.  Thus, 
spreading  her  jirinic  cost — viz.,  8/. — over  the  six 
years,  together  with  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
15/.,  she  cost  me,  as  a  purchase,  1/.  IBs-,  a-year. 

The  cost  of  her  maintenance  cannot  be  given 
with  equ:d  precision,  because  her  food  was  as 
various  as  we  could  make  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  of  every  article  we  grew.  ^ 
But  we  can  ascertain  within  a  narrow  margin  how 
much  Meggie  cost,  and  how  well  it  answered  to 
keep  her.  The  proper  amount  of  food  for  a  milch  ' 
cow  is  not  less  than  701b.  per  day  —  a  fatting 
biUlock  requiring  about  901b.  For  stall-feeding 
we  must  reckon  the  winter  as  lasting  five  months, 
in  our  northern  counties.  Each  cow,  therefore, 
must  have  four  tons  of  roots  and  one  ton  of  hay, 
with  a  few  extras,  such  as  I  will  presently 
mention.  Allowing  for  calving-times,  exigencies, 
and  indulgences,  throughout  the  year,  we  purchase 
about  a  ton  of  hay  for  each  cow,  in  adilition  to 
onr  own  crop.  I  pay  a  few  shillings  here  and 
there  in  the  neighbourhood  for  gra.s3  and  brewers' 
grains,  and  buy  Thorlcy's  cattle-food,  an  occa- 
sional load  of  str.aw,  and  a  little  meal  at  calving- 
times.  In  ortUnary  seasons,  the  bought  food  may 
be  set  down  at  about  10/.  for  each  cow.  Her 
share  of  the  man's  wages  may  be  reckoned  at  one- 
third,  or  11/.,  and  of  the  cost  of  tillage  at  1/.  10;<. 
The  extra  manure,  beyond  her  own  yield,  is  about 
1/.  5^.,  and  her  share  of  the  cost  of  utensils  ami 
their  repairs,  1/.  5*.,  and  of  the  interest  of  the 
capital  invested  in  her  st-ible  and  all  the  acces- 
sories l>y  which  she  benefits,  1/.  HU.  1  think 
this  is  all  that  Meggie  can  have  cost  mc. 

As  for  her  produce,  there  w.ts  the  aimual  calf, 
which  brought,  if  a  bull  calf,  only  5".,  and  if  a 
wye  (cow-calf),  a  guinea  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
She  gave  us,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  ten  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  After  calving,  she  gave  six- 
teen qiuarts  or  more  for  a  time  ;  to  set  against 
which  there  was  the  decline  and  dryness  Iiefore 
calving  ;  so  that  we  reckon  the  average  at  ton 
quarts.  Her  manure  is  .alrc-uly  set  off  against  her 
food.   We  have  not  here  the  London  prices,  which 


so  brighten  the  accounts  of  tho  Four-Acre  fann. 
We  must  reckon  the  new  milk  at  2(/.  the  (piart, 
;uul  butter  as  avcraj^ing  lit/.  j)er  lb.  Our  lowest 
l)ricc  is  8(/. ,  and  the  highest  1.*.  ;?</.  Reckoning 
the  j)roducc  as  milk,  it  bnngs  '.U)l.  8v».  4(/.  jjcrcow, 
for  the  year.  1  might  magnify  it  by  reckoning  a 
l>art  a.s  butter  ;  liut  I  wish  to  I)e  on  the  safe  side, 
and  will,  therefore,  put  our  sales  and  gains  at  tho 
lowest. 

COST    OP    KACU    cow.  £       S.      (I. 

Food  liought      .                  .         .     10     0  0 

Attendiiuco 11     0  0 

Tillaso 1    10  0 

Manure  .  .  .  ..150 

Utensils  and  repaim    .         .         .15  0 

Interest  on  capital          .         .     .       1  10  0     ' 

Prime  cost  and  interest       .         .       1   13  0 


pRODrcE  OP  E.\cn  cow. 


Milk 

Calf  (average) 


Cost     . 


£28     8 

£     s. 

30    8 

0  13 

0 

(/. 
4 
0 

£31     1 

•JS     8 

4 

0 

£•_'  13     i 


This  small  surjilus  may  be  set  ajiait  to  meet 
accidents ;  and  thus  Meggie  just  paid  her  o^vn 
expenses,  leaving  to  mc  and  my  household  tho 
satisfaction  of  seeing  man,  wife,  and  animals 
maintained,  the  jdace  rendered  fei-tile,  and  our- 
selves sujiplicd  with  rural  luxviries  which  were 
not  to  be  had  for  money. 

Afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  inducing  any 
nush  experiment,  I  have  rather  over-estim.ated  than 
underrated  the  cxj)cnses,  and  made  the  very  least 
of  our  gains  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  any  other  Large 
town,  the  expense  of  food  and  wages  would  be  tho 
same,  while  the  sale  of  produce  would  bring  in 
about  one-third  more. 

The  mode  of  life  of  a  stall-fed  cow  is  very  simple. 
By  6  A.  M. ,  at  latest,  in  summer,  and  7  A.  M. ,  in 
■Nvinter,  her  stable  should  be  cleaned  out, — .all 
liquids  swept  into  the  drain  and  tank,  all  solids 
barrowe<l  to  the  largo  t:ink  down  the  lield,  and 
j»owdcred  charco.al  deposited  where  njost  needed. 
A  jilentifid  supply  of  .air  has  been  jirovided  during 
the  night  by  the  o]K;ning  of  some  of  the  windows, 
of  which  there  are  three.  A  snuall  window  in  the 
roof,  opened  by  a  cord,  secures  the  escape  of  foul 
air.  The  stable,  being  close  to  the  cott.age,  is 
well  warmed  in  winter.  We  find  the  cows  do 
better  without  litter  than  with  any  kind  we  have 
been  able  to  try.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  mats  were  pre- 
sented to  me  for  trial,  when  it  appeared  that  fern, 
h.aulm,  and  straw,  tem]>ted  the  cows  to  cat  their 
litter ;  but  the  nnats  were  too  warm ;  and  tho 
animal's  hoofs  grew  long  and  became  brittle,  A 
smooth  surface  of  cement  or  .isphalte  apjie.ars  to 
answer  best,  pro^•idcd  it  is  kejit  in  thorough  repair, 
and  made  sloping  in  the  slightest  p<  ssible  degree, 
so  as  to  allow  liquid  to  run  off,  without  fatiguing 
the  cow  by  depriN-ing  her  of  a  level  stancling- 
])lace. 

The  cleaning  of  the  place  Insing  done,  the  next ' 
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tiling  is  tlie  milking  ;  and  then  the  breakfast ;  and 
then  the  rubbing  dowii  of  the  animal.  Her  coat 
should  be  first  curried,  and  then  Ijrushed  every 
day,  and  her  legs — particularly  the  hind  legs — 
well  rubbed.  Her  coat  ought  to  be  as  glossy  as 
that  of  a  horse  ;  and  if  she  is  not  thorovighly  freed 
from  dirt,  she  will  he  restless  in  her  eagerness  to 
rul)  herself  against  wall  or  post  on  every  side. 
Duly  dressed,  she  lies  down  to  ruminate  in  calm 
content. 

In  Slimmer,  when  the  hay  is  growing,  she  lins 
cut  grass,  more  or  less  every  day.  We  get  it 
from  sundry  patches  on  oiu-  own  ground — from 
strips  under  the  trees,  from  the  slopes,  the  borders, 
and  three-cornered  bits  in  angles  of  the  garden, 
and  from  the  tiitch,  hedge,  and  road  in  the  half- 
acre  ;  and  also  from  any  neighl)our  who  will  let 
us  have  it  for  the  cutting,  or  a  trifle  over.  There 
is  some  every  day,  till  the  cows  can  turn  out 
after  the  hay-making.  Meantime,  there  are  the 
last  of  the  mangold  roots,  and  there  is  choi)ped 
straw  dressed  with  Thorley's  cattle-food,  which  is 
a  gi'eat  comfort  as  a  resource,  when  food  is  scantj^ 
or  precarioxis.  The  tradition  of  our  district,  of 
the  eagerness  of  the  cattle  of  the  monks  of 
Furness  after  the  ash  and  holly  sprays  on  the 
mount.iins,  guides  us  to  another  resource.  A  cow 
■will  brave  many  obstacles  to  get  at  the  young 
sprays  of  the  ash  ;  so  we  crop  oiirs  from  the  pol- 
lards. The  same  with  nettles  in  their  season.  We 
must  not  suppose  these  things  bad  food,  because 
2oe  should  not  like  them.  Brewers'  grains  are 
another  resoxirce.  Cows  are  very  fond  of  them. 
When  the  roots  are  done,  the  cabbages  are  coming 
on  ;  and  then  many  helps  arise  ;  the  thinnings  of 
the  growing  turnips  and  mangold,  and  afterwards 
their  crops  of  leaves.  These  things,  with  the 
ever-gi-owing  grass,  carry  us  on  to  November,  when 
the  last  cabl)age  is  eaten,  and  the  2»asture  mu.st  he 
manured.  Then  begins  the  mnter  routine.  The 
cinders  from  the  house,  and  a  penny  sack  of 
shavings  from  the  bobbin-mill  light  the  boiler  fire, 
which  keeps  the  food  warm  for  the  day.  The 
turni])S  are  eaten  first,  because  they  do  not  keep 
so  well  as  the  mangold.  A  cwt.  of  turnips  per 
day  is  rather  more  than  two  cows  want,  if  there 
are  carrots  for  them,  or  cut  straw,  with  Thorley's 
food.  The  roots  are  sliced  and  boiled  with  the 
sti-aw.  The  secret  of  giving  turnips  without  fatal 
damage  to  the  cream  and  butter  is  to  poiir  off  all 
the  water,  and  give  the  roots  dry,  with  fresh  water 
to  drink,  of  course.  The  hay  is  the  dessei-t — 
given  dry  if  the  cows  prefer  it  so.  To  keep  their 
teeth  in  use,  they  may  have  a  mangold  root  or 
two  in  the  coui'se  of  the  day — "  to  amuse  them- 
selves with,"  as  the  man  says.  They  have  three 
regular  meals  in  the  day,  and  something  more 
during  the  longest  days.  In  winter,  they  settle 
well  for  the  night  after  six  o'clock. 

Our  dairy  is  in  rather  an  odd  place — imder  the 
library.  It  is  the  place  of  most  etpuible  tempe- 
rature on  the  ])rcmises  ;  the  coolest  in  summer, 
and  the  warmest  in  winter ;  being  a  part  of  the 
cellar  l^lasted  out  of  the  rock,  and  its  windows 
nearly  level  with  the  garden  ground  outside.  It 
is  fitted  up  with  slate-stone  shelves,  and  leaded 
cisterns  for  the  milk.  We  have  tried  various  new 
devices — glass,   earthenware,    and  wood  ;  but  we 


find  that  the  cream  rises  better  in  the  old  cisterns, 
lined  with  lead  or  zinc,  than  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Our  butter  rarely  gives  any 
troul)le  in  the  making ;  and,  since  we  fairly  learned 
the  art,  it  has  had  an  excellent  reputation.  We 
do  not  often  obtain  so  much  as  one  pound  from 
one  quai-t  of  cream  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
quaiitit}^  cannot  be  got  on  an  average  of  seasons  and 
of  cows  ;  but  on  occasion  we  obtain  it.  The  pig 
has  the  buttermilk  and  what  skim-milk  wo  do  not 
use  for  our  bread  and  cakes,  nor  sell.  The  con- 
sumption of  cream  in  the  household  is  not  small. 
We  relish  it  with  our  fruit  and  other-svise.  We 
like  custards  and  trifle  and  fruit-creams  and 
■uhite  soups  ;  and,  now  it  is  Tinderstood  to  have 
the  properties  which  make  cod-liver  oil  so  much 
the  fashion  for  weakly  people,  we  agree  how  far 
])referable  the  domestic  article  is  to  the  imported, 
and  indidge  largely  in  the  medicine,  ill  or  well. 

It  shoidd  not  be  omitted  that  our  keej^ing  cows 
is  a  social  benefit.  The  troop  of  children  coming 
for  milk,  morning  and  evening,  is  a  prettj'  sight. 
I  haA'c  added  to  the  -advantage  of  the  supply  that 
of  requiring  ready  money  for  it.  In  old-fashioned 
places,  where  money  matters  are  irregular,  and 
long  credits  cause  perpetual  mischief  and  frequent 
ruin,  and  where  some  of  the  gentry  give  away 
milk  to  peo2)le  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  it,  it  is 
a  social  service  to  insist  on  both  paying  and 
receiving  ready  monej'.  My  cook  is  therefore 
charged  with  the  dairy  concerns,  and  upheld  bj-- 
her  employers  in  giving  no  credit.  Before  we 
learned  the  ways  of  the  place,  customers  who 
coidd  afford  strong  drink  and  fine  clothes  went 
into  debt  to  us  for  milk  up  to  nearly  1?.,  and  then 
went  to  another  dairy.  It  was  no  better  kindness 
to  them  than  to  ourselves  to  allow  this  :  and,  now 
that  our  rule  is  inflexible,  as  to  paying  and  being 
pvSd,  we  have  no  difficxdty,  except  when,  at  times, 
our  cows  are  to  calve  at  too  shoit  an  interval,  and 
the  supply  runs  short,  and  the  customers  "  are  fit 
to  tear  us  to  pieces,"  as  cook  says,  for  v/hat  we 
have  to  sell. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  of  the  pig.  We  be- 
sfteak  one  of  a  good  Ijreed  each  spi'ing  and  autumn, 
bringinf'  him  home  at  from  six  to  ten  weeks  old — 
old  enough  to  keep  himself  warm  and  comfortable. 
His  cost  is  then  from  15*'.  to  25.s. ,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  world  iu  regard  to  pig-keeping. 
Before  the  potato-rot,  one  might  get  for  10s.  such 
a  pig  as  afterwards  cost  20s.  Our  pig's  house  is  a 
substantial  stone  edifice,  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  with  a  paved  yard  for  eating, 
exercise,  and  basking  in  the  smi.  The  pavement 
shoiUd  come  iip  every  few  years,  and  the  soil 
below  should  be  removed  for  manure,  and  new 
laid.  A  liljeral  use  of  powdered  charcoal  will  be 
repaid  by  the  health  of  the  pig  and  the  content  of 
the  neiglil)0urs ;  and  there  is  no  more  valuable 
manure  than  the  charcoal  which  has  done  its 
work  of  purification.  The  house  and  yard  must 
be  kejit  swept  and  clean,  and  the  straw  frequently 
renewed,  and  then  the  animal  itself  will  have 
good  habits.  Pigs  are  not  dirty  when  they  have 
any  encouragement  to  be  clean.  Ours  is  washed 
every  -w^eek,  in  warm  soap  and  water,  and  well 
scrubbed  behind  the  ears  and  everywhere,  to  its 
gi-eat    ease    and   comfort.     A   highly   economical 
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remark  of  my  mail  about  this  i>art  of  his  work 
was,  that  he  8crul>I>e<l  the  pig  on  w:ishiiig  Jays, 
because  the  soapsuds  ilid  just  ;is  well  f<>r  manure 
after  the  jiig  hxid  done  with  them,  "and  that,"  said 
he,  "  makes  tlie  soap  s«.Tve  three  times  over." 

Buttermilk,  skim-milk,  refuse  vegetables,  kitehen- 
stiitr  bought  fur  sixpiuee  per  week,  grains  now 
and  then,  and  any  ro.irse  food  reuilered  nutritious 
and  deleetiible  by  Thorley's  food  or  malt  dust 
being  sprinkled  over  it,  keep  our  i>ig  in  he:dth 
and  hapjiiness  till  he  li:vs  aeeomplished  the  tinst 
six  or  seven  months  of  his  life.  Then  he  nnist  be 
fatteuetl  for  three  weeks.  The  more  he  is  induced 
to  eat  during  that  time,  the  more  proHtable  will 
he  be  ;  and  his  food  must  be  of  the  best  kind. 
Opinions  dirtVr  as  to  whether  oatmeal  or  barley- 
meal  answers  best.  Our  belief  is  that  a  mi.xtuix" 
is  the  true  thing.  The  barley  is  cheajter,  and 
reijuires  a  month  to  jiroduce  its  ettect :  the  oat  is 
dearer,  but  requires  less  than  three  weeks.  It  is 
the  l)etter,  however,  for  being  qualilied  with  the 
barley ;  and  we  use  them  half-.and-half,  till  the 
])ig  li.is  had  sixteen  stone,  costing  i'i  -ii.  His 
weight  when  killed  is,  on  the  average,  twelve 
st^jue,  which  has  fetched,  within  my  experience, 
from  o*.  to  7^.  l>er  stone.  Our  money  gain,  after 
all  cxj>ense3  are  ileductetl,  may  thus  vary  from  £  1 
to  nothing  on  the  pig ;  but  the  pri\-ilcge  of  well- 
educated  baeon.  ami  h.ims  of  high  ijuality,  is  no 
ci^ntenjpiibic  one,  ;us  will  be  o^^^lell  by  doubting 
and  scrupulous  purchasers  of  pork  in  towns.  We 
and  our  friends  can  enjoy  our  sausages,  pork-i>ie8, 
hams,  anil  bacon  M'ithout  drawb.ack  ;  and  the 
v;ilue  of  the  two  latter  in  the  commissariat  in  a 
region  where  the  very  legs  of  mutton  in  the 
butcher's  shop  have  to  be  diN-ided  between  urgent 
IK'titioiiers  in  the  season,  cannot  be  described. 

No  party  is  better  pleased  than  the  man  in 
charge, — unless  it  l>e  his  wife.  He  buys  half  the 
pig  at  wholesidc  price  ;  h:is  his  bacon  cheap  ;  and 
can,  if  he  chooses,  sell  the  ham  at  a  great  profit  in 
the  season.  We  kill  our  i>ork  in  the  first  days  of 
November  and  the  last  of  March. 

'lliere  remains  the  produce  of  the  poultrj'-yard 
to  make  out  our  bill  of  fare.  That  story  is  too 
long  for  this  place,  and  must  be  told  another 
week.  HARiutrr  ^LvBaxxEAi*. 
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Ix  the  First  and  Second  Numbers  I  have  a<lverted 
to  the  inferiority  of  the  riHe,  compared  with  the 
smooth  l«>rc,  in  iKjint  of  range ;  and  after  the  first 
article  appearc<l,  and  whilst  the  second  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  E«lit<jr,  the  Tiinut  correspondent  on 
the  first  of  July  corrolKirated  my  views  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  by  stating  that  the  exi»eri- 
ments  with  some  new  kind  of  bullet  used  from  a 
smooth- lx)reil  musket  trie<l  by  Major  Nessler,  at 
Vincennes,  hail  given  a  result  of  25  {wr  cent,  in 
p<^>int  of  accuracy,  and  o(\  per  cent,  in  jioint  of 
range,  as  compaied  with  the  rifle.  My  idciis  on 
this  arc  of  some  years'  standing,  and  it  is  possible 
that  now  the  subject  is  beginning  to  be  ventiLitc<l, 
a  defective  shot  will  ultimately  cease  to  be  com- 
'  •  -  I  ted  by  a  <lefective  barrel,  wberein  the  rifts  or 
-  very  materially  afTect  the  strength  of  the 
projectile  weapon  while  diminishing  the  range. 


Time  was  that  great  guns  Mere  m;ulo  of  cast 
brass  or  of  wroughtiron,  in  the  days  when  cast- 
iron  was  but  little  known,  fast  bra-ss,  or  gnn- 
nu-tjd,  had  tlie  advantage  of  l>eing  tougli  aiul  little 
liai>le  to  burst  ;  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of 
being  costly,  and  tif  Wing  so  8»>ft  in  texture,  that 
the  Inire  w.is  rapidly  worn  by  the  shot,  and  the 
muzzle  drooped,  and  the  vent  w;is  melted  away. 
It  is  true  that  gun-metal  coubl  i>c  mixed  so  as  to 
become  as  hard  as  bell-metal,  but  in  that  ease  it 
became  ;ilso  as  brittle.  So  serious  w;ui  the  destruc- 
tion by  wcjir,  that  the  Barbary  pirates,  who  always 
used  brass  gnus,  an<l  bought  their  sin  it  fi-oui 
the  very  Italians  whom  they  \ictimiscd,  always 
required  the  shot  ere  it  cooled  from  the  casting  to 
be  forged  true  by  cu)i  tools  of  the  smith,  so  th.at 
the  wlude  surface  might  be  suuK)th. 

The  wrought-iron  guns  were  a  sort  of  iron 
coojKirage,  made  with  staves  and  hoops.  The 
famous  Scottish  gun,  Mons  Meg,  w.as  built  l>y  the 
smith  on  the  spot  where  it  was  used, — so  s.ays  tra- 
dition,— and  three  lumps  of  granite  were  chippc<l 
into  spheres  by  hand.  At  the  first  shot  the  walls 
of  the  Doughiss  castle  were  pieiced  through.  At  the 
sccoiul  shot  the  ann  of  the  lady  of  the  castle  wi« 
cut  ofl'  while  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  wine-cup  at 
the  noontide  meal.  The  third  shot  w.as  not  fired, 
the  castle  being  surrendered  under  fear  of  what 
further  devilment  Mons  Meg  might  achieve. 

As  time  rolled  on,  the  ciiarcoal  iron  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  was  adapted  to  the  jmrposes  of  the 
moulder,  and  great  guns  were  cast  from  the  same 
quahty  of  metal  that  furnished  the  far-famed 
railings  round  St.  I'aul's  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
But  the  iron  proiluced  by  baked  wood  became 
scarcer  as  the  forests  disappeared,  and  the  iron 
produced  by  baked  coal  or  coke  was  inferior  in 
quality.  Increase  of  substance  w:is  resorted  to,  to 
make  up  for  decrease  in  (juality.  The  weight  was 
a  positive  advant.'.gc  in  throwing  shot,  but  dith- 
culty  of  transport  was  an  objection.  As  powder 
improved  in  quality,  the  inferiority  of  cast-iron 
Ijecame  more  apparent  ;  and  for  all  guns  of  trans- 
port and  military  use  br.ass  obtained  the  preference 
as  a  material. 

Still  the  cost  0."  brass,  and  want  of  knowledge 
how  to  work  wrou^ht-iron,  caused  cast-iron  to  be 
retained  for  use  in  forts  and  vessels.  The  first 
wrought-iron  gnu  of  any  magnitude  M-as  made  at 
LiveqKK)!  for  the  American  Commoilore  Stockton. 
It  was  said  that  a  second  one  was  made  in  imita- 
tion of  it  in  the  United  JNtates.  But,  any  how,  a 
wrought-iron  gun,  either  Knglish  or  American,  was 
I>urst  in  discharge  on  board  the  vessel,  and  kille<l 
three  American  oflRcers.  Still  the  perception  that 
wrought-iron  was  the  right  materi.-vl  went  on 
iiicreiising.  (tne,  forged  by  an  English  firm  on 
speculation,  was  tried  at  Woolwich  Arsenal.  It 
burst  at  the  first  discharge,  and  the  fracture 
showed  a  granular  texture  of  the  coarsest  kind  in 
some  parts.  It  h.id  in  fact  become  brittle  by  the 
process  of  continual  hammering  .after  the  heat 
was  reduced — a  process  known  as  "cohl  sw.aging." 
In  some  i»ortions  rents  of  great  size  and  length 
apiK.ared,  showing  oxidised  surfaces  on  which 
scale  acted  as  a  partition  between  l.iyers  much  as 
a  layer  of  flour  serves  to  separate  lakers'  rfills. 
The  memorable  experiment  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  with 
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his  steam  liammer,  wliicli  ended,  it  was  said,  in 
Liirning  away  the  external  surface  as  fast  as  fresh, 
layers  could  be  ajiplied,  a^ipeared  to  end  the  con- 
test as  to  the  power  of  oxygenating  iron  Ijy  welding, 
when,  without  Government  assistance,  the  Mersey 
Forge  took  it  up,  and  succeeded  in  making,  on 
theii'  own  account,  a  monster  gun  which  did  not 
burst.  What  the  cost  was  we  do  not  know,  but  no 
others  have  been  made,  and  we  are  still  ignorant 
as  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  metal.  Until 
it  shall  be  cut  into  strips  longitudinally,  and 
divided  on  many  points  transversely,  we  cannot 
finally  pronounce  what  its  condition  is. 

Of  the  ineligibility  of  cast-iron  for  our  modern 
charges  of  powder,  the  most  remarkable  example 
was  given  in  the  mortars  used  at  Bomarsund. 
They  were  not  mortars  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.,  they  did  not  resemble  the  vessel  in 
which  the  chemist  pounds  his  drugs,  and  in  which 
the  chamber  and  length  are  about  equal,  and 
which  may  have  taken  their  origin  from  the 
traditional  experiment  of  Roger  Bacon.  They  more 
resembled  carronades,  being  about  six  or  seven 
diameters  in  length.  In  these  guns  the  force  of 
the  powder  acted  to  disintegrate,  split,  and 
honeycomb  the  internal  metal  of  the  breech,  pre- 
cisely^ as  is  done  by  the  jiressure  of  the  water  in 
an  hydraulic  ram.  The  ultimate  residt  was  burst- 
ing, splitting  the  gun  longitudinally  like  a  log  of 
wood,  the  course  of  the  fi'acture  being  determined 
by  the  line  of  the  vent. 

The  force  exerted  by  the  mortars  on  their 
solid  beds  being  found  mischievous  to  the  vessels, 
the  jilan  was  resorted  to  of  bedding  them  on 
caoutchouc.  This  wmild  doubtless  relieve  both 
the  strain  on  the  gun  and  the  strain  on  the  vessel, 
but,  in  such  case,  all  the  power  absorbed  would 
be  abstracted  from  the  propulsion  of  the  shell  or 
shot. 

Four  men  have  been  conspicxious  in  working  at 
the  impi'ovement  of  artillery — Lancaster,  Whit- 
worth,  Mallet,  and  Armstrong.  The  three  former 
with  government  money,  the  latter,  as  the 
Americans  say,  "on  his  own  hook."  Lancaster 
stuck  to  cast-iron,  and  his  object  was  to  vary  the 
mode  of  rifling,  so  as  to  obtain  the  same  effect 
with  a  smooth  bore  without  chinks  or  crevices. 
In  shoi't,  his  gun  was  a  one-grooved  rifle,  or  spiral 
bore  of  an  oval  section.  The  shot  or  shell  was  of 
about  two  diameters  in  length,  cast  to  fit  the 
guns,  but  with  too  little  length  of  paiallel  to  keep 
it  straight  (in  short,  egg-shaped),  and  it  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  But  it  did  good  servdce 
at  Sebastopol,  whei-e  our  chief  sailor-hero,  William 
Peel,  had  one  in  battery,  and,  probably  from  good 
management,  found  it  effective.  An  unlucky 
Russian  shot  damaged  the  muzzle,  and  its  opera- 
tions were  over.  But  oiu*  hearty  sailor  himself 
peeped  down  the  bore,  and  determined  that  the 
mischief  was  remediable  if  he  coidd  get  workmen. 
Away  he  went  on  board  tlie  steamers  in  the 
harbour,  found  two  engine-litters  willing  to  work 
under  fire,  canied  them  back  with  him,  and, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  damaged  part  of 
the  gun  was  amputated,  and  the  blue  jackets  were 
again  at  work  pitching  "whistling  Dicks"  into 
the  Forts  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  commander. 

Joseph  Whitworth   was   set   to    woi-k   by   the 


government,  with  ample  funds,  and  his  ruling 
jiassion — accuracy  of  workmanship — was  brought 
into  play.  Wind  was  wholly  excluded  from  a 
long  shed,  and  lifle  barrels  were  fixed  up,  re- 
sembling Lancaster's  in  the  absence  of  grooves, 
bub  varying  from  them  by  the  use  of  flat  instead 
of  rounded  curves.  The  barrel  was  polygonal,, 
forming  a  very  rpiick  sjiiral,  and  the  shot  waS' 
planed  by  machine  to  an  exact  fit.  It  was  a 
spiral  i)olygonal  piston  of  very  quick  pitch  ap- 
proaching to  a  screw.  But  it  had  not  the  quality 
of  a  steam  piston — elasticity — to  ensui-e  an  elastic 
fit  without  any  tendency  to  jam.  Mr.  Whitworth 
wished  to  spin  liis  top  too  rapidly,  and  when  put 
into  the  best  cast-iron  guns  that  Woolwich  Arsenal 
coidd  procure,  the  tangential  tendency  of  the  shot 
induced  such  a  quan-el  with  the  polygonal  spiral 
that  the  gam  would  not  hold  together.  The  shot 
became  a  practical  wedge,  and  the  gun  burst. 
Mr.  Whitworth  is  now  essaying  to  produce  guns, 
at  his  own  cost,  of  greater  tenacity ;  but,  eveu 
if  wrought-iron  be  used,  the  enormous  friction 
resulting  from  so  quick  a  pitch  must  i-apidly  wear 
it  oiit  or  induce  great  windage  by  a  bad  fit. 

Mi-.  Mallet  began  with  an  idea — a  principle — to 
throw  the  largest  possible  amount  of  powder  in  a 
shell  into  the  enemy's  fort,  so  that  the  explosion 
might  act  as  a  mine  to  destroy  everything  within 
reach.  A  shell  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
v.eighing  a  ton  and  a  quarter,  was  proposed  to  be 
thrown  three  miles,  and,  breaking  thi'ough  bomb- 
proof and  all  other  defences  by  vertical  fall,  was 
to  biiry  itself  in  the  gi'ound,  and,  in  the  act  of 
biirsting,  scoop  out  a  crater  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  converting  into  destructive  missiles- 
every  brick  and  stone  erected  on  its  surface,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  defenders. 

Yqi'y  good  war-work  this,  if  only  the  moving 
mines  could  be  efficiently  jirojected.  So  Mr. 
Mallet  proposed,  first  to  himself,  and  afterwards- 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  construct  a  mortar  of 
wrought-iron,  of  some  fifty  tons  in  weight,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  very  wisely  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sition. In  all  new  material  things  there  must  first 
be  a  theory  propounded,  and  then  a  practice  must 
be  undertaken,  for  only  by  practice  can  siich 
things  be  verified  ;  and  if  no  new  theories  are  to 
be  put  into  practice,  for  fear  of  possible  or  pro- 
bable failure,  we  should  simply  become  a  nation 
of  Chinese.  Even  supjiosing  Mr.  Mallet's  j^lan  to 
have  been  a  failure,  the  knowledge  gained  by  the 
experiment  far  exceeds  in  value  all  the  cost.  In  a 
war  qiiestion,  it  is  quite  im])ortant  to  know 
beforehand  what  will  not  answer  as  well  as  what 
will  answer,  and  so  to  make  a  new  step  from  the 
failixre.     So  Lord  Palmerston  was  right. 

Fifty  tons  of  iron  in  one  lump  would  be  an 
awkward  thing  to  move,  except  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  also  a  very  difficult  thing  to  forge,  so  Mr. 
Mallet  bethought  him  of  the  "  buUt  "  guns  of  old, 
and  began  to  build  aftei'  a  new  fashion.  He  did 
not  make  his  gun  in  staves  with  all  the  strength 
in  the  hoops,  but  made  it  of  all  hooj^s  joined 
together  edgewise,  building  up  the  tube  with  a  suc- 
cession of  short  cylinders.  This  provided  against 
lateral  force.  The  longitudinal  connection  of  the 
cylinders  was  provided  for  by  a  series  of  bolts 
with  heads  at  one  end  and  screw  nuts  at  the  other, 
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BO  that  the  whole  stmiu  between  the  shot  and  the 
breech  in  the  act  of  jiropuliiiou  came  on  the  screw 
threiuls,  and  it  is  said  that  two  shots  couM  not  be 
finxl  without  stniining  the  threads,  and  so  loosening 
the  cylinders.  This  might  perhaps  be  remedied 
by  increasing  the  number  of  the  bolts,  but  there 
is  another  dillicidty. 

The  proportion  of  weight  between  shot  and 
baiTcl  in  an  xVmerican  hunting-ritle  is  about  one 
to  four  hundred.  In  an  Knglisli  G4-pounder  cast 
gun  it  is  about  one  to  one  Inuulred  and  fifty.  In 
Mr.  M;dlet's  gun  the  proj>ortion  ia,  shot  one,  gun 
forty.  If  therefore  this  gun  were  made  perfect  in 
other  respects,  the  weight  would  have  to  be  made 
up  by  the  carriage,  or  the  earth,  and  if  jtlaeed  on  a 
vessel  it  would  have  to  be  jilaced  on  bufTei-s  of 
caoutchouc,  or  it  would  i>robal)Iy  damage  the 
▼esse].  It  would  be  quite  right  to  carry  forward 
this  experiment,  increasing  the  numbers  of  the 
bolts,  diminishing  the  diameter  and  using  a  cylin- 
dric;d  instead  of  a  spheric:U  shot,  thus  reducing 
the  diameter,  with  the  same  quantity  of  explosive 
matter  and  dead  weight.  I'he  only  reason  for 
making  the  gun  in  parts  is  to  attain  facility  in 
transit.  !sew  discoveries,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently allude,  have  settled  the  question  as  to 
procuring  malleable  iron  in  any  sized  mass  we  may 
desire. 

While  these  exiHJriments  were  going  on  at  the 
cxjMinse  of  Government,  Mr.  Armstrong  of  New- 
castle, no  regularly  bred  but  a  positively  bom 
engineer,  was  experimenting  on  his  own  account, 
possessing  all  the  wherewithals,  aViundant  means 
and  a  well-fitted  engineering  factory  in  i>rosj)erous 
trade.  With  good  common  sense  he  took  the  best 
thing  that  was  next  to  him — the  rifle — and  set  to 
work  to  enlarge  it.  He  adhered  to  length  and 
weight  with  a  sm.dl  diameter  of  bore,  and  he 
elongated  his  shot  and  covered  it  ■with  soft  metal 
to  fill  the  grooves  by  expansion  in  forcing  through. 
The  grooves  were  a  serious  consideration,  and  to 
ensure  an  easy  fit  he  filled  the  barrel  with  smiJl 
W  shiped  grooves  alternating  \N-ith  similar  ribs, 
])recLiely  like  an  old  French  plan  used  in  the 
pistols  of  the  elder  Bonaparte,  as  may  have  been 
oljservcd  at  Mailamc  Tussaud's  Exhibition.  To 
loatl  a  g\in  of  this  kind  from  the  muzzle  was  not 
conveniently  i)racticable,  so  he  determined  on 
breech  loading.  The  i)lan  he  chf>se  is  that  used  by 
the  Chinese,  and  in  the  East  Indian  jingals.  A 
longitudinal  piece  of  met  d  with  a  handle  like  that 
of  a  saucepan-lid  is  inserted  in  a  slit  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  barrel  cut  in  to  the  bore.  At  the  back 
of  the  breech  piece  the  bore  is  continued  through 
of  a  larger  size,  and  a  hollow  screw,  the  hollow 
being  the  size  of  the  bore,  is  screwed  into  it.  The 
object  of  this  hollow  screw  is  to  pass  the  charge 
through  it  into  the  barrel,  and  then  the  breech- 
piece  being  jiut  in  situ,  the  screw  is  screwed  up 
against  it  to  tighten  the  barrel,  and  i»revcnt  the 
escape  of  gas.  This  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious 
arrangement,  and  efifective  for  a  small-barrel  gun, 
and  not  more  likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  the 
ordinary  screw  breech  of  a  fowling-piece  or  musket, 
but  if  api)lied  to  larger-sized  guns  it  is  doubtful 
if  so  heavy  a  strain  on  the  screw  threads  will  be 
found  to  answer.  The  weakness  is  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  threads  of  the  bolts  in  Mallet's  gun. 


In  the  manufacture  of  these  guns  of  wrought- 
iron,  Mr. — now  .'<ir  William — Armstrong  has  also 
shown  good  sen><o  and  judgment.  He  combines 
the  i)roee8ses  well  known  in  ordinary  gun  barrel 
making.  First  he  takes  a  welde<l  tube  made  as 
musket  barrels  are  made,  and  round  that  he  wraps 
a  spiral  ril)and  of  iron  in  the  mode  in  which 
fowling-piece  barrels  are  made.  A  second  riband 
of  iron  is  wound  spirally  in  the  oi)po8ite  direction, 
and  the  whole  is  welde<l  together.  While  tliis  is 
done  on  a  small  se;de,  there  will  jirobably  l>o  little 
ditEculty  in  success,  but  the  success  in  very  large 
guns  is  dubious.  But  neither  is  the  non-success 
of  any  importance,  as  guns  of  any  size  may  now 
be  i>roduced  at  pleasure. 

W.    BrIDORS   ADAil.-^. 

ANA. 

BlKTUPL.\CE    OF    THK     DCKK    OK    WkI.U.NX; TON. 

If  it  be  legally  as  well  as  jioctically  true  that 
"  every  child  that's  bom  at  sea  belongs  to  the 
l>arish  of  Stepney,"  we  congratulate  the  good 
people  of  Stepney  on  a  somewhat  distinguished 
parishioner.  It  hixs  always  been  stated  tliat 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  was  born  either 
at  Lord  >bjrnington'8  residence  in  Dublin,  or 
at  Daugan  Castle,  county  Meath  ;  and  even 
Burke  accei>ts  as  an  estiiblished  fact  his  nati- 
\-ity  on  Irish  soil.  The  Duke,  it  is  well  known, 
would  never  say  '  yes  '  or  '  no  '  when  (jucstioned  on 
the  matter  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  We  are 
in  a  i>osition  to  state,  uiKin  evidence  that  admits 
of  no  dispute,  that  the  Great  Duke  was  bom 
neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  England  :  he  mvhh  a 
Stei)neian — a  genuine  child  of  the  ocean.  The 
Countess  of  Moruington,  his  mother,  was  taken 
with  the  pains  of  labour  whilst  crossing  in  a 
sailing-boat  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin.  The  wind 
was  adverse,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Waterloo 
first  saw  the  light  on  board  a  jiacket,  aI)out  half- 
way between  the  coasts  of  Wales  and  Ireland. 
The  late  Lady  Mary  Temple,  dau^^hter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Iceland  when  "Arthur  Wesley"  obtained  his 
first  commission,  used  to  say  that  she  had  often 
heard  him  joked,  ami  had  joked  him  herself,  at 
her  father's  vice-reg;d  table,  on  the  j>laeo  and 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  The  Duke,  as  .V.  D.C. 
to  the  lady's  father,  coidd  not  well  be  angry  then 
with  Lady  Mary  ;  but  he  begged  her,  in  after-life, 
never  to  mention  the  subject  again  in  his  jiresenee. 
The  8t<»ry,  however,  is  contirmed  by  the  fact  of  the 
Duke  having  been  ba]>tiHed  in  Dublin,  in  May, 
176'J,  on  the  ist  of  which  month  his  birth  is  said 
to  have  happened.  At  all  events,  if  the  Great 
Duke  was  really  a  native  of  Stepney,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  grateful  nation  had  "  jiassed  "  his 
ashes  after  death  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parish  to  which  he  belonge<l.  E.  W. 

Cami'BEI.i.  the  poet  was  led  home  one  evening, 
from  the  Atheujcum  Club,  by  a  friend  of  mine. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  and  the 
kennels  were  full  of  w.ater.  CamjOx-Il  fell  into 
one  of  them,  ami  jiulled  my  friend  after  him, 
who  excl.umed,  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  lino 
of  tlie  poet's,  "  It  is  not  /ser  rolling  rai)idly,  but 
ir.ser."  E.  J. 
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SKETCHING  THE  CASTLE. 


Sketching  the  castle,  there  they  sit, 
A  happy  group,  this  summer  day  : 

But  I,  who  cannot  draw  one  bit, 
Can  sketch  it  too  as  well  as  they. 


II. 


Yet  if  you  saw  my  castle -slcetch 
You  might  Legin  to  laugh  or  rail : 

I  own,  indeed,  it  might  not  fetch 
A  price  at  Mr.  Chi-istie's  sale. 


III. 


v. 


For,  look.     You  find  no  donjon-keep, 
No  frowning  arch,  no  stern  old  wall  ; 

And  Where's  the  moat,  so  broad  and  deep  I 
*'  It's  not,"  you  say,  •'  the  thing  at  all. 


IV. 


*'  You've  tried  to  draw  an  English  cot, 
A  cottage  set  in  flowers  and  trees, 

A  fountain  near  a  garden  grot, 

And  birds  of  song,  and  hives  of  bees. 


"  And  there's  a  lady,  young  and  mild, 
Who  smiles  her  bees  and  flowers  among ; 

Befoi-e  her  crawls  a  white-limb'd  child, 
Beside  her  sits  a  husband  young. 


VI. 


"And,  yes, — why,  you  audacious  wret^ih, 
She's  something  like  Miss  Laura  there — ^" 

Pooh,  hold  your  tongue,  I  choose  to  sketch 
Jly  little  castle — in  the  air.  S.  E. 
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BY    CU.U;LKS    RE.VUE. 


CILVITER    IV. 

A  GR.1VE  \\  hito- 
koired  seucschal 
came  to  their  table, 
and  incjuired  cour- 
teously whetlier 
(ienu'd  Gfninl- 
Mocn  waa  oi  their 
company.  Upon 
Geranl's  answer, 
he  said  : 

"  The  Princess 
Marie  woidd  con- 
fer with  you,  yoiuig 
sir  ;  I  am  to  con- 
duct you  to  her 
presence. " 

Instantly  all 
faces  within  bear- 
ing turned  shai-j) 
round,  and  were 
l)cnt  with  curiosity 
and  en\'y  on  the 
man  that  was  to  go 
to  :v  princess. 

Geranl  nsc  to 
obey. 

"  I  wager  we 
shall  not  sec  you 
again,"  said  Mar- 
garet, c.-dmly,  but 
colouring  a  little. 

"That will  you," 
was  the  replj'  : 
then  he  whisi)ered 
in  her  ear.  "This 
is  my  gooil  prin- 
cess ;  but  j-ou  are  my  iiueen.  '  He  ;uliled  aloud: 
"^^  ait  for  me,  I  pray  you,  I  will  presently  return." 

"  Ay,  ay  I  "  said  Peter,  who  hatl  just  awoke. 

Gerard  gone,  the  pair  whose  dress  was  so  homely, 
yet  they  were  w ith  the  man  whom  the  jtrincess 
sent  for,  became  "the  cynosure  of  neighbouring 
eyes  ;  "  obsers'ing  w  hich,  ^\'ilIiam  Johnson  came 
forwartl,  acted  surprise,  and  claimed  his  relations  : 

"  And  to  think  that  there  was  I  at  your  backs, 
and  you  saw  me  not." 

"  Partlon  me,  cou-^in  .Johnson,  I  saw  you  long 
since,"  said  Margaret.  coMiy. 

"  You  saw  me,  and  spoke  not  to  mc  ?  " 

"  Nay,  cousin,  it  was  for  you  Ut  welcome  us  to 
Rottenlam,  as  it  is  for  vis  to  welcome  you  at 
Scvcnbergen.  Your  servant  denied  us  a  seat  in 
your  house." 

"The  idiot:" 

"  And  I  ha<l  a  mind  to  sec  whether  it  wa.s  'like 
maid  like  master  :'  for  there  is  sooth  in  bywonls." 

'•Yilliam  Johnson  Idusheil  puqile.  He  saw 
ilargaret  was  keen,  and  susitected  him.  He  di<l 
the  wisest  thing  under  the  circimistanccs — trusted 
to  deeds  not  words.  He  insisted  on  their  coming 
home  with  him  at  once,  and  he  would  show  them 
whether  they  were  welcome  to  Rotterdam  or  not. 


"  ^^^^o  doubta 
it,  cousm  ?  Who 
doulits  it?"  said 
the  Scholar. 

-Margaret  thank* 
ed  liiui  graciously, 
but  demurred  to  go 
just  now  :  said  she 
wanted  to  hear  the 
laiustrels  agiiiii.  Iji 
about  a  tjuarter  of 
an  hour  Johnson 
rencwetl  his  pro- 
j>osal,  and  ba<le  her 
ol<ser\-e  that  many 
of  the  guests  had 
left.  Then  her  real 
ie;ison  came  out. 

"  It  were  iU 
maiuicrs  to  oiur 
•"riend  :  and  he  will 
lose  us.  He  knows 
in  it  where  we  lodgo 
.11  Uottenlani,  and 
ihc  city  is  large, 
and  we  have  parted 
.  ..mpany  once  al- 
;c.;dy." 
"Uhf'saidJohn- 
on,  "we  will  pro- 
vide for  that.  My 
young  man,  a- 
bem  I  I  mean  my 
•ocretary,  shall  sit 
here  and  wait,  and 
bring  him  on  to  my 
house :  he  shall 
loiiye  '.wih  me  and  with  no  other." 

"Cousin,  wc  shall  be  t-o  burtlensome." 
"  Nay,   nay ;   you  shall  see  whether   you   are 
welcome  or  not — you  and  your  friends,   and  your 
frieniLs'  friends  if  nee<l  lie  ;  and  I  shall  hear  what 
the  princess  wouM  witli  him." 

Majgaret  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  that  Gerard  should 
be  lotlged  under  the  same  roof  with  her  ;  then  she 
h.ul  a  slight  mi.'igiving.  "  But  if  j-our  yoiing  man 
should  be  thougbtics.s,  and  go  play,  and  Gerard 
miss  him — " 

"He  go  play?  He  leave  the  spot  where  I  ]iut 
him,  and  bid  him  stay  ?  Ho  !  Stand  fortl),  Hans 
Clotennan." 

A  Hgure  clad  in  black  serge  and  dark  vi<ilct  hose 
got  uj),  and  took  two  steps  and  stood  before  them 
without  moving  a  mu.scle  :  a  solemn,  jjrcciso 
young  man,  the  very  statue  of  gravity  and 
starclied  proj)riety.  At  his  aspect  Margaret,  being 
verj'  hajipy,  cotdd  hardly  keep  her  countenance. 
Buu  "^  •?  whispered  .Tohn.son,  "  I  would  put  my 
hand  in  the  fire  for  him  !  We  arc  at  j'our  com- 
mand, cousin,  as  soon  as  you  have  given  him  his 
orders." 

Hans  was  then  instructed  to  sit  at  the  table 
and  wait  for  Gerard,  and  conduct  him  to  Coster- 
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Waagen  Street.  He  replied,  not  in  words,  but  by 
calmly  taking  tbe  seat  indicated,  and  Margaret, 
Peter,  and  William  Johnson  went  with  the 
latter. 

"And,  indeed,  it  is  time  you  were  abed, 
father,  after  all  j'-oiu-  travel,"  said  Margaret.  This 
had  been  in  her  mind  all  along. 


Hans  Cloterman  sat  waiting  for  Gerard,  solemn 
and  business-like.  The  minutes  flew  by,  but 
excited  no  impatience  in  that  perfect  yoimg  man. 
Johnson  did  him  no  more  than  jiistice  when  he 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  his  secretary  leaving 
his  post,  or  neglecting  his  duty,  in  pursuit  of  sport, 
or  out  of  yoiithfid  hilarity  and  frivolity. 

As  Gerard  was  long  in  coming,  the  patient 
Hans — his  employer's  eye  being  no  longer  on  him 
— "  tandem  custode  remoto,"  improved  the  time 
by  quaffing  solemnly,  silently,  and  at  short  but 
accm-ately  measiu-ed  intervals,  goblets  of  Corsican 
wine.  The  wine  was  strong,  so  was  Cloterman's 
head  :  and  it  was  not  until  Gerard  had  been  gone 
a  good  hoiu'  the  model  secretary  had  imbibed  the 
notion  that  creation  expected  of  Cloterman  to  drink 
the  health  of  all  good  fellows,  and  "  nommement  " 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  there  present.  With 
this  \aew,  he  filled  bumper  nine,  and  rose  gingerly 
bitt  solemnly  and  slowly.  Having  leached  his 
full  height,  he  instantly  loUed  upon  the  grass 
goblet  in  hand,  spilling  the  cold  liquor  on  many 
an  ankle,  but  not  distuibing  a  muscle  in  his  own 
long  face,  Avhicli,  in  the  total  eclipse  of  reason, 
retained  its  gi-avity,  piimness,  and  infallibility. 

CHAPTER    Y. 

The  seneschal  led  Gerai'd  through  several  pas- 
sages to  the  door  of  a  pa\'ilion,  where  some  young 
noblemen,  embroidered  and  feathered,  sat  sentinel, 
guarding  the  heir-apparent,  and  jilaying  cards  by 
the  red  light  of  torches  their  servants  held.  A 
whisper  from  the  seneschal,  and  one  of  them  rose 
reluctantly,  stared  at  Gerard  with  haughty  sur- 
prise, and  entered  the  pa%dlion.  He  presently 
returned,  and,  beckoning  the  pair,  led  them 
through  a  passage  or  two  and  landed  them  in  an 
ante-chamber,  where  sat  three  more  young  gentle- 
men, feathered,  furred,  and  embroidered  like 
pieces  of  fancy  work,  and  deep  in  that  instructive 
and  edifying  branch  of  learning,  dice. 

"  Yoii  can't  see  the  Princess — it  is  too  late," 
said  one. 

Another  followed  suit : — 

"  She  passed  this  way  but  now  with  her  nurse. 
She  is  gone  to  bed,  doll  and  all — deuce-ace 
again  ! " 

Gerard  i)repared  to  retire.  The  seneschal,  with 
an  incrediilous  smile,  replied  : — 

' '  The  young  man  is  here  by  the  coimtess's 
orders  ;  be  so  good  as  conduct  him  to  her  ladies." 

On  this  a  s\i))crb  Adonis  I'ose,  with  an  injured 
look,  and  led  Gerard  into  a  room  where  sat  or 
lolloped  eleven  ladies,  chattering  like  magpies. 
Two,  more  industrious  than  the  rest,  were  i)laying 
cat's-cradle  with  fingers  as  nimble  as  their 
tongues.  At  the  sight  of  a  stranger  all  the 
tongues  stopped  like  one  piece  of  complicated 
machinery,  and  all  the  eyes  turned  on  Gerard,  as 
if  the  same  string  that  checked  the  tongues  had 


turned  the  eyes  on.  Gerard  was  Ul  at  ease  before, 
but  this  battery  of  eyes  discoimtenanced  him,  and 
down  went  his  eyes  on  the  gi'ound.  Then  the 
cowards  findmg,  like  the  hare  who  ran  by  the 
pond  and  the  frogs  scuttled  into  the  water,  that 
there  was  a  creature  they  coidd  frighten,  giggled 
and  enjoyed  their  prowess.  Then  a  duenna  said, 
severely,  "Mesdames!"  and  they  were  abashed 
as  one  woman.  This  same  duenna  took  Gerard, 
and  marched  before  him  in  solemn  silence.  The 
yoimg  man's  heart  sank,  and  he  had  half  a  mind 
to  tiu'n  and  run  out  of  the  place.  "What  must 
l)rinces  be,"  he  thought,  "when  their  corn-tiers  are 
so  fieezing.  Of  course  they  take  their  breeding 
from  him  they  serve."  These  reflections  were 
interrupted  by  the  duenna  suddenly  introducing 
him  into  a  room  where  three  ladies  sat  working, 
and  a  pretty  little  girl  tuning  a  lute.  The  ladies 
weie  richly  but  not  showily  dressed,  and  the 
duenna  went  up  to  the  one  who  was  hemming  a 
kerchief,  and  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone. 
This  lady  then  turned  towards  Gerard,  with  a 
smile,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  near  her.  She 
did  not  lise,  but  she  laid  aside  her  work,  and  her 
manner  of  turning  towards  him,  slight  as  the 
movement  was,  was  full  of  grace  and  ease  and 
coiu'tesy.     She  began  a  conversation  at  once. 

"Margaret  Van  Eyck  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
sir,  and  1  am  right  glad  to  haVe  a  letter  from  her 
hand,  and  thankfid  to  you,  sir,  for  bringing  it  to 
me  safely.  Marie,  my  love,  this  is  the  young 
gentleman  who  brought  you  that  pretty  minia- 
tiu-e." 

"Sii-,  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

"  I  am  glad  yoii  feel  obliged  to  him,  sweet- 
heart, for  our  friend  wishes  us  to  do  him  a  little 
service  in  return." 

"  I  A^dll  do  anything  on  earth  for  him,"  replied 
the  yoimg  lady,  with  ardour. 

"  Anji;hing  on  earth  is  nothing  in  the  world," 
said  the  Countess  of  Charolois,  quietly. 

"  Well,  then,  I  wdl What  woidd  yoii  have 

me  to  do,  sir  ?" 

Gerard  had  just  foimd  out  v.hat  high  society  he 
was  in.  "My  sovereign  demoiselle,"  said  he, 
gently  and  a  little  tremulously,  ' '  where  there 
have  been  no  pains  there  needs  no  reward." 

"  But  we  must  obey  mama.  All  the  world 
must  obey  mama." 

"That  is  true.  Then,  our  demoiselle,  reward 
me,  if  you  will,  by  letting  me  hear  the  stave  you 
were  going  to  sing  and  I  interrupted  it." 

"What,  you  love  music,  sir?" 

"I  adore  it." 

The  little  princess  looked  inqim-ijigly  at  her 
mother,  and  received  a  smile  of  assent.  She  then 
took  her  lute  and  sang  a  romaimt  of  the  day. 
Although  but  twelve  years  old,  she  was  a  well- 
taught  and  pains-taking  musician.  Her  little  claw 
swept  the  chords  with  corn-age  and  precision,  and 
struck  out  the  notes  of  the  arpeggio  clear  and 
distinct,  and  bright  like  twinkling  stars ;  but  the 
mail!  charm  was  her  voice.  It  was  not  mighty, 
biit  it  was  roimd,  clear,  fidl,  and  ringing  like  a 
bell.  She  sang  with  a  certain  modest  eloquence, 
though  she  knew  none  of  the  tricks  of  feeling. 
She  was  too  yoimg  to  be  theatrical,  or  even  senti- 
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mentiil,  so  uotliiiig  w;i3  forced — all  ^jiishcil.  Her 
little  mouth  sctiucJ  the  mouth  of  Xatiue.  The 
ditty,  too,  wiis  ;i3  pure  ius  its  uttcnuice.  As  there 
were  none  of  those  false  clivisious — those  whining 
slurs,  ■\vhieh  are  now  sold  so  dear  hy  Italian 
songsters,  though  every  ja<jkal  in  India  delivers 
them  gratis  to  his  customers  ;dl  night,  ami  some- 
times gets  shot  for  them,  and  ;Jw;»ys  deserves  it — 
so  there  were  no  cadences  and  fiorituri ;  the  trite, 
turgid,  and  feeMe  exjiletives  of  song,  the  skim 
milk,  with  which  mindless  musicians  and  mindless 
writers  quench  fire,  w;uh  out  colour,  aud  drown 
melody  and  meaning  dead. 

ANTiilc  the  pure  and  tender  strain  was  flowing 
from  the  pure  young  throat,  Gerard's  eyes  lilled 
with  tears.  The  countess  watched  him  with 
interest,  for  it  was  usual  to  applaud  the  princess 
loudly,  but  not  with  cheek  and  eye.  So  when 
the  voice  ceased,  aud  the  glasses  left  off  ringing, 
she  asked  demurely,  "Was  he  s;vtisfied?" 

Gerard  gave  a  little  start  ;  the  spoken  voice 
broke  a  charm,  and  brought  him  back  to  earth. 

"Oh,  macLim  !  "  he  cried,  "surely  it  is  thus 
that  cherubs  and  serajdis  sing  and  charm  the 
sauits  in  heaven." 

"I  am  somewhat  of  your  opinion,  my  young 
friend,"  said  the  countess,  with  emotion  ;  aud  she 
beat  a  look  of  love  and  gentle  ]tride  upon  her 
girl  :  a  heavenly  look,  such  as,  they  say,  is  given 
to  the  eye  of  the  short-lived  resting  on  the  short- 
lived. 

The  countess  resumed  : 

'  •  My  old  friend  renuesta  me  to  be  8el•^■iceable 
to  you.  It  is  the  first  favour  she  has  done  us  the 
honour  of  asking  us,  and  the  request  is  sacred. 
You  are  in  lioly  orders,  sii* "'  ' 

Gerard  bowed. 

"  I  fear  you  are  not  a  priest,  you  look  too 
young." 

"Oh  no,  madam  I  I  am  not  even  a  sub-deacon. 
I  am  only  a  lector  ;  but  next  month  I  shall  be  an 
exorcist ;  and  before  long  an  acolj'th." 

"Well,  Monsieur  Gerard,  with  your  accom- 
plishments you  can  soon  pass  through  the  inferior 
orders.  And  let  me  beg  you  to  do  so.  For 
the  day  after  you  liave  said  your  first  mass,  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  a])pointing  you  to  a 
benefice." 

"Oh,  madam!  " 

••-Vnd  Marie,  remember  I  make  this  promise  in 
your  name  as  well  as  my  own." 

"Fear  not,  mama:  I  will  not  forget.  But  if 
he  will  take  my  advice,  what  he  will  be  is  Bishop 
of  Litge.  Tile  Bishiip  of  Liiige  is  a  beautifid 
bishop,  "\^^l.at!  don't  you  remend)er  him,  mama, 
that  day  we  were  at  Litge  ?  he  was  braver  than 
grandpapa  himself.  He  had  on  a  crown — a  high 
one,  and  it  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  it  was  full 
of  oh  !  such  beautiful  jewels  :  and  his  gown  stiff 
with  gold  ;  and  his  mantle,  too  ;  and  it  had  a 
broad  border,  all  i)ictures  :  but,  above  all,  his 
gloves  ;  you  have  no  such  gloves,  mama. 
They  were  embroidered  and  covered  with  jewels, 
and  scented  with  such  lovely  scent ;  I  smelt 
them  all  the  time  he  was  gi\"ing  me  his  blessing 
on  my  head  with  them.  Dear  old  man  !  I  dare 
say  he  will  die  soon — most  old  jKiOi'le  do — and 


then,  sir,  you  can  be  bishop,  you  know,  and 
wear — " 

"tiently,  Marie,  gently:  biahoprics  are  for  old 
gentlemen  ;  and  this  is  a  yoimg  gentleman." 

"Mama  !  he  is  not  so  very  yoiuig. " 

"  Not  compared  with  you,  Marie,  eh?" 

"He  is  a  goo<l  bigness,  dear  m:una  ;  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  </ood  enough  for  a  bishop." 

"Alas,  mademoiselle:  you  are  mistaken." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Slousieur  Clenud  ;  but  I 
am  a  little  puzzled  to  knuw  on  \\hat  grounds 
mademoiselle  there  i>ronouuced  your  character  so 
boUUy." 

"Alas,  mama!"  said  the  princess,  "you 
have  not  looked  at  his  face,  then;''  anil  sho 
raised  her  eye-brows  at  her  mother's  simplicity. 

"I  beg  yoiu-  pardon,"  said  the  countess,  "I 
have.  Well,  sii-,  if  I  cannot  go  quite  so  fast  as 
my  daughter,  attribute  it  to  my  age,  not  to  a 
want  of  interest  in  your  welfare.  A  benefice  will 
do  to  begin  your  career  with  ;  and  I  must  take 
care  it  is  not  too  far  from — what  call  you  the 
place?" 

"  Tergou,  madam." 

"A  priest  gives  up  much,"  continued  tlie  coun- 
tess ;  "  often,  I  fear,  he  learns  too  late  how  much  : " 
and  her  woman's  eye  rested  a  moment  on  Gerard 
with  mild  ]>ity  and  half  surprise  at  his  resigning 
her  sex,  and  all  the  heaven  they  can  bestow,  and 
the  gicat  parental  joys  :  "  at  least  you  shall  bo 
near  your  friends.     Have  you  a  mother?" 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  thanks  be  to  God  ! " 

"  Good  I  You  shall  have  a  church  near  Tergou. 
She  will  th:mk  me.  And  now,  sir,  we  must  not 
detain  you  too  long  from  those  who  have  a  better 
claim  on  your  society  than  we  have.  Duchess, 
oblige  me  by  biddiug  one  of  the  pages  conduct 
him  to  the  hall  of  banquet ;  the  way  is  hard  to 
tiud." 

Gerard  bowed  low  to  the  coimtess  and  the 
princess,  and  backed  towards  the  door. 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  a  nice  benefice,"  said  the 
l)rinces3  to  him,  with  a  jirctty  smile,  as  he  was 
going  out ;  then,  shaking  her  head  with  an  air  of 
solemn  misgiving,  "  but  you  had  better  have  been 
Bishop  of  Liiige. " 

Gerard  followed  his  new  conductor,  his  heart 
warm  with  gratitude  :  but  ere  he  reached  the  ban- 
quet-hall a  chill  came  over  him.  The  mind  of  one 
who  has  led  a  quiet,  uneventfid  life,  is  not  apt  to 
take  in  contradictory  feelings  at  the  same  moment 
and  balance  them,  but  rather  to  be  overj>owercd 
by  each  in  turn.  While  (Jerard  was  with  the 
countess,  the  excitement  of  so  new  a  situation, 
the  uidooked-for  promise,  the  joy  and  pride  it 
would  cause  at  home,  possessed  him  wholly  :  but 
nov/  it  was  passion's  turn  to  be  heard  again. 
What,  give  up  Margaret,  whose  soft  hand  he  still 
felt  in  his,  and  her  deep  eyes  in  his  heart  ?  resign 
her  and  all  the  world  of  love  and  joy  she  had 
o])ened  on  him  to-day  ?  The  revidsion,  when  it 
did  come,  was  so  strong,  that  he  hastily  resolved 
to  say  nothing  at  home  about  the  offered  benefice. 
"  The  countess  is  so  good,"  thought  he,  "  she  has  a 
hundred  ways  <if  aiding  a  yoiuig  man's  fortune  : 
she  will  not  comiHjl  me  to  be  a  priest  when  slie 
shall  learn  I  love  one  of  her  sex  :  one  would  almost 
think  she  does  know  it,  for  she  cast  a  strange  look 
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on  me,  and  said,  '  A  piiest  gives  up  much,  too 
much.'  I  daresay  she  will  give  me  a  j)lace  about 
the  palace."  And  with  this  hopeful  reflection  his 
mind  was  eased,  and,  being  now  at  the  entrance 
of  the  l>anqueting-liall,  he  thanked  his  conductor, 
and  ran  hastily  with  joyful  eyes  to  Margaret.  He 
came  in  sight  of  the  table — she  was  gone.  Peter 
was  gone  too.  Nobody  was  at  the  table  at  all ; 
only  a  citizen  in  sober  garments  had  just  tumbled 
under  it  dead  drunk,  and  several  persons  were 
raising  him  to  carry  him  away.  Gerard  never 
guessed  how  important  this  solemn  drvmkard  was 
to  him  :  he  was  looking  for  "Beaiity,"  and  let  "the 
beast  "  lie.  He  ran  wildly  round  the  hall,  which 
was  now  comparatively  emjrty.  She  was  not 
there.  He  left  the  palace  :  outside  he  found  a 
crowd  gaping  at  two  great  fanlights  just  lighted 
over  the  gate.  He  asked  them  earnestly  if  they 
had  seen  an  old  man  in  a  gown,  and  a  lovely  girl 
pass  out.  They  laughed  at  the  question.  ' '  They 
were  staring  at  these  new  lights  that  turn  night 
into  day.  They  didn't  trouble  their  heads  about 
old  men  and  young  wenches,  every  day  sights." 
From  another  group  he  learned  there  was  a  mys- 
tery being  played  under  canvas  hard  by,  and  all 
the  world  gone  to  see  it.  This  revived  his  hopes, 
and  he  went  and  saw  the  mystery.  In  this  repre- 
sentation divine  personages,  too  sacred  for  me  to 
name  here,  came  clumsily  down  from  heaven  to 
talk  so})histry  with  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  nine 
mTises,  and  the  seven  deadly  sins,  all  present  in 
human  shape,  and  not  xmlike  one  anotbei-.  To 
enliven  which  weary  stuff  in  rattled  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,  and  an  imp  that  kept  molest- 
ing him  and  Ijuffeting  him  with  a  bladder,  at  each 
thwack  of  which  the  crowd  were  in  ecstacies. 
When  the  vices  had  littered  good  store  of  obscenity 
and  the  vii-tues  twaddle,  the  celestials,  including 
the  nine  muses,  went  gingerly  back  to  heaven  one 
by  one ;  for  there  was  but  one  cloud  ;  and  two 
artisans  worked  it  up  with  its  supernatural  fi'cight, 
and  worked  it  down  with  a  winch,  in  full  sight  of 
the  audience.  These  disjiosed  of,  the  bottomless 
pit  oi)ciied  and  flamed  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  : 
the  carpenters  and  vii-tues  shoved  the  vices  in,  and 
the  virtues  and  Beelzebub  and  his  tormentor 
danced  merrily  round  the  2>hicc  of  eternal  torture 
to  the  fife  and  tabor. 

This  entertainment  was  writ  bjr  the  Bishop  of 
Ghent  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  sentiment  by 
the  aid  of  the  senses,  and  was  an  average  si)eciiuen 
of  theatrical  exhibitions  so  long  as  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  But,  alas  !  in  course  of 
time  the  laity  conducted  ])lays,  and  so  the  theatre, 
my  reverend  friends  inform  me,  has  become 
profane. 

Margaret  was  nowhere  in  the  crowd,  and  Gerard 
could  not  enjoy  the  performance  :  he  actually 
went  away  in  Act  2,  in  the  midst  of  a  much- 
admired  jiiece  of  dialogue,  in  which  Justice  out- 
quibbled  Satan.  He  walked  through  many  streets, 
but  could  not  find  her  he  sought.  At  last,  fairly 
worn  out,  he  went  to  a  hostelry  and  slept  till 
daybreak.  All  tliat  day,  heavy  and  heartsick,  lie 
sought  her,  but  coidd  never  fall  in  with  her  or  her 
father,  nor  ever  obtain  the  slightest  clue.  Then 
he  felt  she  was  false,  or  had  changed  her  mind. 
He  was  irritated  now,  as  well  as  sad.     More  good 


fortune  fell'on  him  :  he  almost  hated  it.  At  last 
on  the  third  day,  after  he  had  once  more  been 
through  every. street,  he  said  "She  is  not  in  the 
town,  and  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  I  will  go 
home. "  He  started  for  Tergou  with  royal  favour 
promised,  with  iifteen  golden  angels  in  his  purse, 
a  golden  medal  on  his  bosom,  and  a  heart  like  a 
lump  of  lead. 

(To  he  continueiL) 


WINE. 


A  Feekcii  cook  has  informed  us  that  there  are 
precisely  131  different  varieties  of  wine  which  a 
gentleman  may  put  upon  his  table  without  a 
blush.  Now,  in  the  year  1854 — the  last  year 
from  which  the  returns  are  at  hand — it  ajipears 
that  Port,  Sherry,  and  Marsala  form,  together,  no 
less  than  SO  i^er  cent,  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
the  British  Islands.  In  that  year  there  were 
imported  into  this  country  precisely  6,775,858 
gallons  of  wine,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
various  wine-growing  countries  stand,  proportion- 
ally, as  follows  : — 


Spain     .     . 

.   38-39 

Cape 

.   3-90 

Portugal 

.   36-69 

The  Rhine  , 

.   1-01 

Sicily     .      . 

.  n-18 

Madeira . 

.   0-60 

France  .     , 

.     S-12 

Canary    .     . 

.  0-16 

An  insignificant  amount  of  wine  "  from  othej' 
conntiies  "  is  hnnped  in  with  the  Sicilian  contri- 
bution ;  in  all  other  respects,  the  figures  are 
exactly  those  of  a  drj- official  return.  We  English- 
men stick  to  oiu"  Port  and  Sherry,  despite  the 
atti'actions  of  the  secondary  wines  of  France  and 
Gei-many.  France,  pre-eminently  the  home  of 
the  vine,  and  the  skilled  manufactiu'er  of  the 
diviner  drinks  which  alleviate  the  trials  of  suffering 
humanity,  supplies  us  -wdth  a  trifle  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  of  our  entire  consimiption.  In 
other  words,  for  every  eight  bottles  of  Glaret  and 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  and  Hermitage  drunk 
in  these  islands,  we  uncork  and  consume  about 
thirty-nine  bottles  of  Sherry  and  thirty-seven 
bottles  of  Port.  One  is  scarcely  prepai-ed  for  such 
a  conclusion,  for  v.'ithin  the  last  twenty  years 
there  appears  to  have  occurred  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  character  of  the  wines  served  at  the 
houses  of  the  opulent  classes.  The  absence  of  the 
claret-jug  after  dinner  at  the  table  of  a  profes- 
sional man  or  merchant  in  London  wouJd  now  be 
remarked.  Twenty  years  ago,  its  presence  woidd 
have  been  regarded  as  a  phenomenon,  and  as  a 
proof  of  hidden  opulence  or  of  the  recklessness  of 
approaching  Ijankruptcy. 

How  is  this  ?  Is  the  explanation  beer  ? — or 
gin  ? — or  halnt  ? — or  tea  and  coffee  ? — or  a  damp 
climate  ? — or  the  duty  of  5s.  9fZ.  per  gallon  1  It 
is  very  much  the  fashion  to  attribute  the  result  to 
the  last  cause,  and  to  assume  that  if  a  duty  of  Is. 
were  substituted  for  the  5s.  9d.  duty,  we  should 
all  become  drinkers  of  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
wines  of  Germany  and  France.  It  is  doubtfid  if 
this  be  so.  The  leading  houses  in  the  wine-trade 
have  for  the  last  half  century  over  and  over  again 
made  experiments  as  to  the  possibility  of  brmging 
the  lighter  wines  of  the  i^ontinent  into  fashion, 
and   these   experiments    have    universally   failed. 
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They  have  been  comi>elIed  to  rc-exi>ort  their  ven- 
tures to  the  French  i>orts — to  Hanil>urgh  or  else- 
where, and  to  i>ut  iii>  Mith  their  losses  as  lK;st 
they  might.  Tlie  (Laigi-r  in  such  c:iscs  is  lest  we 
argue  from  a  limitcil  experience.  There  are  a  few 
thousands  of  travelling  Knglish  who  wjuider  about 
on  the  continent  for  a  few  months  or  weeks  of 
every  year,  and  return  home  with  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  olitain  the  ilrink  of  tlieir  holiday  for  the 
drink  of  their  working  lives.  Would  even  this 
extremely  limited  section  of  the  community  persist 
in  their  excejition:U  ajipcteucies  when  sucke<l  hack 
Again  into  the  monotonous  Uritish  voi-tex  of 
beer,  sherry,  and  port?— or,  if  they  diil  so  in  the 
dog-days,  woiUd  they  do  so  in  the  midst  of  the 
NovemlKr  fogs — the  February  snows — and  the 
east  winds  of  Marcli  ?  (.'ould  the  C'liancellor  of 
the  E-xehetjuer  dei>eud  upon  their  consistency  ?  At 
present  wine  contributes  no  less  a  sum  than 
£1,800,000  to  the  imperial  revenue,  and  if  a  loss 
were  incurred  from  this  source,  it  must  be  made  up 
from  another.  How  woidd  P'.nglish  ladies — of  course 
we  are  sjieaking  only  of  the  upper  ten  thousand — 
tak  e  to  Maconnais  anil  the  wines  of  Basse  liourgogne  ? 
From  our  own  experience,  we  should  say,  not  at 
all.  At  the  dinner-table  and  at  the  butlet  of  the 
ball-room,  they  are  not  averse  to  one,  it  maj-  Ite 
two,  glasses  of  sparkling  Clicquot,  well  iced  ;  but 
the  dear  creatures  invariably  reject  claret  as 
"nasty  sour  stuff "  —  ay,  were  it  the  jirimest 
growth  of  Chateau  Margaux  or  Laffitte.  At  their 
leg-of-mutton  luncheons  at  2  p.m.,  the  serajihim 
api)ear  to  prefer  pale  ale  or  bottled  stout.  But 
the  consumption  of  the  ten  or  twenty  thous.anrl 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  question  is,  what 
would  the  millions  do  ?  Would  the  sailor  give  up 
his  rum  and  the  cabman  his  beer  ?  ^\"oldd  the 
hiindre<Is  of  thousands  of  i>ort-and -sherry  famiUes 
become  drinkers  of  second-class  French  wines  ? 
The  consumption  of  wines  of  the  finer  sort  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and 
would  in  all  probability  remain  unchange<l.  When 
you  give  84<».  a  dozen  for  claret,  the  duty  does 
not  enter  in  any  verj'  obstructive  manner  into 
price. 

The  present  consumjition  of  foreign  wine  in 
these  islands  is  a)>out  0,500,(100  gallons.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  tliat  in  order  to  retain  the  re- 
venue from  this  source  at  its  present  amount — 
namely,  £1,800,000  —  you  must  stimulate  con- 
mmption  to  the  extent  of  3G,  000,  (100  gallons,  and 
even  then  the  loss  upon  the  Customs  and  Excise 
conse<iuent   iiiKin   the   abandonment  of    beer    and 

I'irits  has  to  be  ma<le  up.  It  is  a  strange  tiling 
ij  fay,  but  it  really  ajipears  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  tho  wine-growing  cotmtries  of  Kiux)pe 
could  supply  us  with  such  a  quantity  of 
wine,   such   as   Englishmen    would  look  ut.     The 

rea  of  prixluction  of  the  finer  growths  is 
circiunscribed  within  the  narrowest  limits.  Sir 
J.  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  recent  and  most 
valuable  work  ujion  this  subject,  has  collected  the 
statistics  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  growths. 
We  venture  to  take  a  few  of  his  figures.  Clos 
Vougeot  grows  in  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  — 
Romance  Conti  in  one  of  six  and  a  half.  Tlic 
Mont  Rachet  of  the  Cote  dOr  is  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  one  of  which  sells  at  one-third  less  than 


tho  other  two.  One  small  valley  in  Madeira  pro- 
duces, or  used  to  pro<luce,  the  finest  Malmsey, 
Tlie  red  wines  of  I'ortugid,  made  in  tho  Alto 
Douro,  cannot  be  made  in  the  adjoining  proN-inces. 
The  district  of  the  Kheingau,  between  Uudesheim 
and  Mayence,  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and 
four-aud-a-hidf  in  breadth.  The  south  siile  of  a 
little  hill  i>roduces  the  far  famed  Johannisberg, 
and  the  Steinberg' — its  costly  ni.ite — is  grown  ni 
tho  \'ineyard  of  a  suppressed  monastery.  All 
chemical  and  agricultund  skill  has  broken  down 
in  the  attempt  to  improve  or  extend  the  growth 
of  the  vines  for  wine-growing  I'lirposes.  Bacchus 
will  have  nothing  to  do  M'ith  guano.  A  solemn 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  year  1841)  in  France 
ui)on  tliis  point,  and  here  are  the  very  words  of 
the  Report  in  answer  :  "  C'est  un  fait  notoire, 
que  generalenient  (apartc  lis  jilantes  do  jiremier 
choix)  la  \'igiie  a  degenerC-  en  France,  qu'elle  a 
perdu  en  d^licatesse  line  partie  de  ce  qu'on  lui  a 
fait  gagncr  en  fecoiulite  ;  et  que  I'adoption  des 
nouvcUes  methodes  de  culture,  I'invasion  des  races 
communes.  Tabus  des  fumures  et  des  engrais  n'ont 
multiplie  ses  fruits  qu'en  alterant  leur  jirimitif 
saveur."  This  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  linils  its 
counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  tobacco-plant. 
The  very  tinest  leaf  can  only  be  procured  from 
one  gently  sloping  hill  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  soU  has  been  analysed,  and,  as  far  as  human 
skill  could  do  it,  re-produced.  The  ]>lauts  have 
l)een  set  under  the  same  aspect,  ami  submitted  to  tho 
same  thermometrical  and  iiyi:rninetrical  conditions, 
but  the  resiUt  has  been — invariable  failure. 

With  regard  to  wines  of  a  second-class,  another 
fact  must  l)e  borne  in  mind.  When  we  assume 
tiiat  the  consumption  of  wines  in  this  country  woidd 
be  incrciuscd  to  any  great  extent,  we  assume  also 
that  their  i>rice  woidd  imdergo  a  proportionate 
increase.  It  would  also  be  well  to  examine  what 
is  the  result  when  the  duty  is  next  to  nothing  in 
amount.  In  Holland  the  iiopidation  remain  con- 
stant to  their  beer  and  their  Hollands.  In 
Belgium  the  duty  is  but  one  penny  a  gaUon, 
and  yet  the  Be-lgians  conmime  but  three  bottles  of 
wine  a-head  j>er  annum.  Beer,  again.  In  I'aris, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  consumjition  is  enormous  ; 
it  is  estimated  at  from  138  to  210  Ixittles  i»cr 
head  ;  notwithstanding  the  octroi.  On  the  whole 
it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  any  reduction 
of  duties,  however  largo,  would  have  Imt  a  slight 
effect  iij>on  the  consumption  of  a  coiintrj'  wedded 
to  other  habits  and  other  drinks.  The  annual 
British  cfinsumption  of  Port  and  Sherry  is  about 
2,i5(M),000  gallons  of  each  ;  of  Sherry,  jierhaps,  an 
approach  to  3,000,000  gallons  woidd  be  nearer 
the  mark.  To  these  two  wines  we  are  con- 
stant. Tliey  have  become  thoroughly  natu- 
ralised. Ma<leira  has  suffered  from  blight.  The 
production  of  that  imjierial  wine  h;»a  fallen 
off  from  300,295  gallons,  in  1827,  to  42,874 
gallons  in  1854 ;  and  even  this  limited  quan- 
tity will  probably  be  rc<luce<l  in  .amount.  Tlic 
explanation  must  Ik;  sought  for  in  the  l)li;j;ht  which 
fell  upon  the  vineyanls  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  ;  and  to  the  fact,  that  the  Maileira  farmers 
have  discovere<l  that  it  answers  their  purpose 
better  to  grow  the  jdants  on  which  the  cochineal 
insect  finds  its  food.      Alas  I  for   the   lost  Pleiad  ! 
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Alas  !  for  that  royal  wine  !  Our  only  consolation 
must  be  that  there  remains  enough  in  stock  for 
the  use  of  men  now  of  middle  age.  Posterity 
must  take  cai-e  of  itself.  Our  descendants  could 
never  appreciate  the  pungency  of  our  regi-et,  or 
the  extent  of  their  own  loss.  It  is  something  to 
have  lived  through  the  Madeira  epoch  of  the 
world.  Finally,  it  must  have  struck  every  London 
diner-out,  how  much  Ehenish  wine  has  disappeared 
from  the  taljle  within  the  last  few  years.  England 
now  only  takes  60,000  gallons  of  wine  from  the 
Eheingau,  and  from  the  bright  Moselle — and  Ger- 
many imports  more  wine  for  her  own  use  than 
she  exports  for  foreign  consumption. 

Talie  it  all  for  aU,  the  British  Islands  are  not 
badly  off  in  respect  of  drink.  No  Englishman  of 
sane  mind  will  s^ieak  lightly  of  such  beer  as  can 
now  be  produced  in    this    country.      Our  tea   is 


better  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  out  of  China, 
Russia  excejjted ;  and  in  our  coffee  there  is  a 
marked  improvement.  If  we  regret  that  practical 
experience  has  shown  that  the  finer  sorts  of  Bur- 
gundy suffer  from  sea-sickness,  in  compensation 
we  are  obtaining  far  easier  access  to  the  Gironde, 
and  the  more  delicate  ^^^nes  of  Bordeaux.  There 
is,  however,  a  striking  deterioration  in  Port :  the 
finer  qualities  ordered  are  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  persons  of  moderate  means ;  but  Sherry,  for 
ordinary  purposes,  is  better,  and  more  readily 
procurable  than  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  ago. 
Marsala  is  no  Ijad  substitute  for  the  inferior  sorts. 
Compare  our  liajipy  condition  with  that  of  the 
ancients !  who,  having  cut  out  blocks  of  the 
hardened  nastiness  which  they  called  wine,  melted 
them  in  hot  water  to  stimulate  their  praises  of 
these  products  of  Asia  or  Arcadia.  Philcentts. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ARENA. 


"  Yes,  he's  onlj"^  got  three  more  points,  and  then 
he'U  come  :  he  don't  go  in  in  the  Sylx)h  scene." 

Three  fainter  peals  of  laughter  told  that  the 
three  points  had  hit,  but  not  as  well  as  the  Quaker 
Story  ;  and  then  he  came  in. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "how  is  she  now?"  in  a 
voice  whose  anxiety  contrasted  most  strangely 
with  his  tawdry  dress,  that  of  tumbling  clown  at 
a  travelling  circus.      "  How  is  she  now  ?" 

"  I'm  better.  Bill,"  said  the  woman.  "  Can 
you  stop  a  little  ?" 

"Yes  ;  I  don 't  go  in  next,  it's  Chapman's  turn ;" 
and  so  saying,  the  man  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  woman. 

She  was  still  yoimg,  and,  as  far  as  the  dim  light 
hung  from  the  roof  would  enable  a  judgment  to  be 
formed,  good  -looking ;  the  cork-grimed  eyebrows, 
cracked  lips,  and  dry  cheeks,  told  that  she  too  had 


T  was  a  strange  scene.  The  waggon  was  close  to 
the  circus,  formed  indeed  part  of  it — the  poor 
woman  was  lying  on  the  low  shelf,  called  the  bed, 
of  the  travelling  caravan  ;  two  or  three  of  the  wives 
of  the  men  attached  to  the  exhibition  Avere  round  hei', 
endeavouring  by  their  exertions  to  relieve  momen- 
taiily  increasing  pain,  and  helping  her  to  bear  it 
patiently  by  their  sympathy. 

"  He  ought  to  have  l>een  here  half  an  horn*  ago," 
said  one  of  the  women.  ' '  Jim  started  for  him  on  the 
piebald  two  hom-s  since  ?" 

"  Did  he  take  the  piebald  ? "  said  another.  "  Why 
I  thought  he  was  in  the  Italian  Lovers  .<*" 

"No,  he  woiUdn't  run  with  the  spotted  mare,  so 
they've  put  the  blind  grey  with  her,  and  took  the 
piebald  in  the  quadrille  for  Dick  Gravel  to  take 
bottom  cou))le  with." 

The  explanation  seemed  satisfactory,  for  silence 
ensued. 

Presently  a  roar  of  such  laughter  as  is  only  heard 
in  a  circus  at  a  coimtry  village, — fresh,  genuine, 
heai-ty, — shook  the  sides  of  the  fi'ail  vehicle. 

"What's  that?"  said  the  ai^parently  dying 
woman. 

"  Only  your  Bill's  Quaker  story,"  said  one. 

' '  0,  then  he'll  soon  be  here,  won't  he  ? "  said  she. 

appeared  before  the  public  for  its  amusement ; 
indeed  the  traces  of  rouge  were  still  on  parts  of 
the  face,  and  told  too  truly  that  she  had  lain  there 
but  a  short  time,  only  since  the  last  evening's 
performance  :  indeed,  when,  during  one  of  her 
jumps  through  the  hoop,  a  man's  putting  on  his 
hat  startled  the  horse,  a-nd  so  caused  a  false  step, 
which  broiight  her  heavily  to  the  groimd.  The 
experienced  ring-master  saw  she  coidd  scarcely 
stand,  and  handed  her  out,  kissing  her  hand  in 
the  usual  style,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  spectators 
knew  that  when  rapturously  ajiplauding  the  most 
imparallcled  feat,  the  leap  fiom  tlie  horse's  back 
through  the  hoop  to  the  ground,  their  applause 
was  unheard  by  their  intended  object.  She  had 
fainted  immediately  on  reaching  the  dressing-room, 
and  was  at  once  carried  to  the  moving  chamber 
where  she  iiow  lay. 
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But  to  return.  She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  say- 
ing :  "  Bill,  I  don't  think  1  shall  go  round  any 
more." 

"Don't  say  so,  lass,  it'll  he  all  right  when  the 
doctor  conies." 

"  No,  Bill  ;  I  feci  hetter,  bjit  soiuetliing  tells 
me  I've  put  on  the  togs  fur  the  last  time." 

"No,  la-ss,  no  !"  was  all  the  uttenince  he  coidd 
find.      "  Don't  s.iy  so  ! " 

.\ftcr  a  i>ause,  she  s.iid  :  "  Bill,  you  rccnllect 
that  London  chap  with  the  French  name,  that 
came  down  to  the  Doncaster  races  ';'' 

"  O,  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  man,  half  angrily, 
as  if  wishing  to  avoid  the  subject. 

"Well,  you  know  you  said  that  time  that  you 
thought  there  w.-is  something  between  me  and  him." 

"Well,  I  know  it,"  said  the  man,  "but  don't 
think  of  that  now  ;  don't  trouble  about  that  now." 

"  But  I  must.  Bill.  I  think  I'm  dying,  Bill, 
dear,  and  I  should  like  you  to  think  of  me  when 
I'm  gone,  as  I  am  truly.  Bill."' 

The  man  made  no  answer. 

"  Bill,"  said  the  woman,  with  increasing  vehe- 
mence of  manner,  "do  you  believe  I'd  tell  you 
» lie  now  ?" 

No  .answer  still. 

"  BiU  !  Do  you  think  I'd  tcU  you  a  lie  now  T 
said  she,  as  though  her  life  depended  on  his  answer. 

"No,  no,  lass,"  said  he  at  hist,  "1  don't  think 
you'd  tell  a  lie  any  time — but  now — "  and  lie 
licsitateil. 

"  Wliere's  Jenny  ?"  interrupted  the  woman. 

"  Here,"  said  one  of  the  youngest  women,  stand- 
ing up,  BO  that  she  might  be  seen.  "  What  do 
you  want  ? " 

"Jenny,  youll  llnd  the  key  of  the  green  trunk 
in  the  china  mug  with  '  Nelly'  on  it.  I  wish  you'd 
look  in  the  box,  and  get  me  my  old  Bible  out." 

The  girl  found  the  key,  and  asked  where  the 
box  was. 

"0  dear,  I  forgot,  it's  under  me,"  said  the 
woman. 

"There,  nevermind,"  said  he,  "I  don't  want 
any  fuss  al)out  it." 

"  0,  Bill,  dear,  I  wish  you'd  lift  me  up  a  little, 
and  pull  it  out.  You  can  put  the  broken  chair 
under  to  keep  me  up  then." 

"No,  never  mind,"  saiil  he,  "it'll  pain  you  so." 

"  0,  Bill,  dear,  I  don't  mind,  I  wish  you  woidd." 

He  did  it  at  last ;  and,  after  some  trouble  and  a 
few  suppressed  groans,  the  box  was '  pidled  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  opened,  and  there,  wrapped 
up  in  paper  and  neatly  hid,  was  the  Bible  ;  the 
pajier  greasy,  from  contact  with  disused  head- 
drosses,  garlands,  bands,  and  other  8in;'.ll  accesso- 
ries of  the  dress  of  the  Q\ieen  of  the  Arena.  They 
gave  it  to  the  woman,  who  soon  asked,  "  ^Vhe^e'3 
Mary?" 

"  O,  she  is  hero  now,"  said  one  of  the  women  ; 
and  a  girl  about  five  came  nmning  in  :  she  ha*! 
only  been  performing  the  part  of  a  little  fairy  in 
the  just-finished  scene  ;  her  wand  was  still  in  her 
hand,  and  the  gauze  wings  on  her  shoulders  ;  she 
took  them  off,  laid  down  the  silveretl  stick,  and 
came  to  the  bed. 

"  Mary,  dear,  are  you  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I'm  just  done,  .oiul  the  people 
clapped  so  when  Julia  took  me  on  her  shoulder." 


"  Put  her  on  the  box,  she  e.on't  sec  her,"  sug- 
gestc<l  some  one  :  it  was  pusheil  to  whei-e  the  child 
stoml,  and  then  the  mother  saiil  : 

"  Mary,  I'm  going  away." 

"  O,  mother,  whereto?" 

"  But  before  I  go,  I  want  you  to  sec  mo  and 
father  frientls  again."  The  child  stared  with  won- 
der ;  but  the  woman,  not  heeding  her,  continued  : 
"  Hill,  dear,  have  you  got  the  paper  oil'  the  Bililo  ? 
Well,  open  it  at  the  New  Testament." 

"Here  one  of  you  women  find  it.  Jenny,  will 
you  ?"  sai<l  the  man. 

Jenny  did  it,  junl  gave  it  back. 

"  Now,  Bill,  raise  me  up  a  little." 

"  O,  never  mind,"  sai<l  he,  "I  know  you'll  get 
hurt." 

She  only  looked  a  repetition  of  her  request ;  and 
then  taking  the  open  book  from  his  hands,  said  : 
"  Bill,  dear,  you  know  you  saiil  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  between  that  London  chap  and  me. 
I  told  you  at  the  time  there  was  not,  and  you 
didn't  believe  me,  though  you  didn't  say  so  ;  and 
you  don't  believe  it  now,"  she  said,  with  increased 
encrgj-.  "Now,  Bill,  hear  me  swear  that,  as  I 
believe  I'm  a  dying  wonum,  there  was  nothing 
between  us,  and  this  child's  your  own,  as  nnich  as 
Mary,  there,  is.''  !She  kissed  the  book,  and  said  : 
"Do  you  believe  me  now  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  man,  "I  do,  I  do!"  as 
though  some  spell  over  him  ha<l  broken.  "  I  do, 
Nell,  I  do  !  (),  Nell  !  what  a  fo(d  I've  been,  and 
what  a  coward  not  bt  believe  it  before  !  O,  Nell  ! 
forgive  me,  forgive  me,  I've  d<uie  you  wrong  ! " 

The  woman  raised  herself  by  a  great  cfTort,  to 
reach  his  hand,  and  kissing  it,  sai<l :  "  I  do,  BilL 
1  knew  you'd  do  me  justice  some  day." 

"  0,  Nell,  it's  not  too  late — not  too  late  !  You'll 
get  better,  and  we'll  be  as  happy  as  wo  were 
before  this." 

The  woman  only  drew  his  head  to  her,  and 
kissed  him  ;  while  he,  roused,  kissed  her  again 
and  again.  "  You  do  believe  me,  don't  you, 
dear?" 

"0,  forgive  me,  Nell!  O,  forgive  me!"  were 
the  only  woitls  he  coidd  find  in  the  rush  of  his 
newly  foimd  tni.st. 

"  Bill's  wanted,"  shouted  some  one  .at  the  door. 
"Old  Whip's  cidled  you  three  times." 

"Here's  the  white.  Bill,"  said  Jenny,  "you 
w.ant  touching ;"  and  she  brought  it,  and  stood 
with  the  lamp  while  ho  paintecl  o»it  the  traces  of 
tears  on  his  cheeks  in  front  of  a  broken  looking- 
gl.oss. 

"  The  red  will  do.  Bill  ;  go  on,  or  you'll  have 
him  in  here,  and  ."/"■  won't  like  that." 

Bill  went  out,  an<l  the  doctor  .arrived  a  few 
minutes  aftcnvards.  He  was  a  short,  stout,  good- 
humoured-looking  man,  with  a  brisk  wa}'  of  speak- 
ing, that  at  once  sectired  obedience. 

"Now,  then,"  s.aid  he,  " what's  amiss ?  I  could 
make  nothing  of  that  fellow  you  sent  after  me. 
Ah  !"  said  he,  altering  his  tone  as  his  eyes,  grow- 
ing used  it)  the  light,  took  in  the  woman's  f.ace  on 
the  bed. 

"What  do  they  call  j'ou  ? "  tiUTiing  to  the 
youngest  of  the  a-ssembled  women. 

"Jenny,  sir." 

"  Will  you  stop.     All  the  rest  ga" 
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The  women  gruml)lingly  obeyed,  and  lie  stooped 
down  to  examine  his  patient. 

"  When  did  this  hajipen,  Jenny  ?  " 

"  Last  night,  sir." 

"Why  didn't  yon  send  before  ?" 

"  We  did  send  to  one  here  in  the  village,  bnt  he 
wouldn't  come,  because  she  belonged  to  the  circus. 
He  sent  her  this,"  handing  him  a  pajier. 

"  Umph  !  '  The  World  and  its  Arnnscnients  on 
the  Broad  Way.'  Just  like  that  sanctimonious 
Jennings.  Sends  the  woman  a  tract,  and  lets  her 
sxitfer  all  day  long." 

"Doctor,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  how  long  can 
I  live." 

"Live,  woman!  why,  yoii're  good  for  another 
forty  years  yet." 

"No,  doctor,  I'm  not — I  feci  I'm  not  long  for 
tliis  world." 

"  Oh  !  all  nonsense  !  "  said  he,  "  you'll  soon  get 
over  this."  And  with  like  comforting  assurances  he 
sought  to  raise  her  from  her  depressed  condition. 
In  about  ten  minutes  he  went  to  the  door  and 
said,  "  Come  in  here,  one  of  you,  while  I  go  to  the 
gig."  He  soon  came  back,  and  the  woman  remained 
with  him. 

In.  a  little  while  the  Clown  came  up  to  the 
group  of  women  outside  the  door,  and  leaning  in 
all  attitudes  against  the  sides  and  steps  of  the 
waggon. 

"  Well,  has  he  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  has  been  in  this  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"What  does  he  say?" 

"  '  Oh  !  she'n  do,'  he  says,  didn't  he  ?  "  said  one 
of  them,  turning  to  another  for  confirmation. 

He  soon  left,  and  his  voice  was  heard  shouting 
some  old  witticism  of  the  ring  as  though  there 
were  no  such  things  as  sick  wives  and  doctors  in 
the  world.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  came  again 
quite  out  of  l)reath  from  a  last  somersaidt,  the 
ajiprobation  of  wliich  was  still  heard.  Seeing  the 
door  partially  open  he  entered,  and  his  face 
looked  joyous,  as  the  wail  of  a  child  greeted  him. 

"Which  is  it?     A  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jenny. 

The  answer  was  unheard  l)y  him,  for  there — 
stretched  out  in  death — lay  the  mother.  Contrary 
to  the  doctor's  expectation  the  accident  and  pre- 
mature delivery  had  caused  her  death. 

Yes  !  Thei-e  she  la.y  ;  the  hollow  sunken  eyes 
— made  unnatm-ally  bright  by  the  traces  of  rouge 
upon  her  cheeks  —  the  jaw  fallen.  Death  w;xs 
evidently  there  and  he  saw  it.  She  with  whom  he 
had  ho])cd  to  share  all  the  cares  and  joys  of  life  ; 
now  that  the  only  difference  they  had  ever  had 
was  removed.  She  was  dead  !  The  man  seemed 
stunned.  A  strange  pair  they  looked  ; — he  in  the 
motley  and  paint  of  his  calling  ;  she — dead  ! 

"15car  up.  Bill,"  said  Jenny,  approaching  him 
vv-ith  the  child  ;  "  it's  a  hoy.  Bill ;  and  she  wanted 
it  to  be  called  after  you." 

The  man  seemed  not  to  hear,  but,  Avalking  iip 
to  the  bed,  and  taki)ig  one  of  the  (load  hands  in 
his,  kissed  it  gently,  as  though  afraid,  of  waking 
her  ;  and  then,  as  though  his  loss  had  just  been 
realised,  muttered,  "  Dead !  dead  I  "  and  lay 
do-ftTi,  his  face  close  to  hers,  kissing  the  fast  cool- 
ing lips  with  frantic  earnestness. 

"Dead — dead — dead!"  stiU  came  between  his 


choking  sobs.  To  him  the  women,  moving  to  and 
fro  in  offices  aljout  the  child,  were  not  :  to  him, 
useless  was  the  doctor's  farewell.  "Dead — dead 
— dead  ! "  and  the  heaving  chest  and  biu'sting  eye- 
balls foimd  relief  in  tears. 

"There,  don't  take  on  so,  Bill!"  said  one, 
trying  to  raise  him  ;  "  don't  take  on  so  hard,  Bill  !" 

She  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  box  on 
which  he  half  sat,  half  leaned,  as  he  hung  over  his 
dead  wife.  They  then  tried  to  get  to  close  the 
staring  eyes  ;  but  a  look  which  appalled  them 
shook  their  neiwes  too  much  to  allow  of  a  second  trial. 
A  noise  outside  now  attracted  them  to  the  door. 

"  What's  the  matter,  now  ?" 

"Matter,  enough  !"  said  a  harsh,  grating  voice. 
' '  Here's  Chapman  so  di'imk  he  can't  go  in,  and 
Bill's  skidking  becaiise  his  wife's  sick  ;  there 
never  was  a  fellow  in  the  ring  worse  treated  than 
I  am." 

"She  is  dead.  Whips,"  said  one,  pointing  with 
her  tlixmil)  l)ack  to  the  waggon. 

"Dead!"  said  he. 

"Yes  ;  and  he's  there,  too." 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  too  bad,"  said  he  :  "here's 
the  last  scene  before  the  quadrille,  and  no  clown 
— it'll  ruin  the  circus.  The  second  night,  too ; 
her  last  night's  jump  has  fiUed  the  place — there 
ain't  standing  room — and  they've  been  calling  for 
her  all  the  evening.  Dead, "'said  he  again,  as 
though  his  loss  were  caused  by  her  neglect. 
"  Who'd  have  thought  it?     What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Can't  you  make  Chajtman  do  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  a  fool  any  time  to  BiU,  and  now  lie's 
drunk  he's  no  use  at  all.  What's  to  be  done  ?  I 
don't  know." 

Here  he  was  oldiged  to  leave,  for  the  uproar  in 
the  circus  was  deafening.  "Clown!  Clown!" 
was  the  only  cry  they  woidd  make.  In  vain  did 
■\Vliips  drive  the  horses  faster  and  faster,  till  the 
"Corsican  Brothers"  were  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
position  with  their  speed  ;  nothing  would  appease 
the  now  excited  people. 

Whips  came  out  again.  "Where's  BUI?" 
said  he. 

"Here,  Bill,"  said  Jenny,  "Whips  wants  you." 

"  Who  wants  me  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Here,  Bill,  I  do,"  said  the  voice  at  the  door. 

Jenny  gave  the  child  to  one  of  the  women,  took 
him  bj'  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  door. 

"  Bin,"  said  Whips,  "  here's  Chapman  as  drunk 
as  a  beast,  and  the  people  crying  out  for  you  like 
mad.      CkinH  yon  go  ? " 

"  Go  !  "  said  he,  pointing  to  the  body.  "How 
can  T  go  ?     No,  I  canH  go." 

"Well,  Bill,  you  must;  it's  only  the  second 
night,  here's  the  queen  away  and  no  clown." 

"Well,  there's  only  the  Indian  warrior  to  go 
in,"  said  Bill. 

"Well,  I  know  that,  but  what's  the  good  of 
him  without  somebody  to  give  him  his  things? 
What's  the  good  of  my  giving  him  his  club  and 
bow,  or  the  paddle  either?  No,  Bill,  you  must 
go  :  it  won't  do  to  send  in  any  one  else  now, 
they'd  pidl  the  place  down." 

Here  another  and  louder  cry  reached  them. 

"  There  now,"  said  Whips,  "that's  it ;  there's 
tlie  '  Corsican  Brothers '  has  been  agoing  round 
this  quarter  of  an  houi',  tiU  they're  sick  of  it,  and 
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the  grey'll  be  so  lame  to-morrow  she  won't  stir 
peg.      It's  no  use,  Bill,  you  must  go.  " 

**  I  can't,  Whips  ;  it'll  ho  no  use  if  I  «Io.'' 

"O,  yes,  you  will  ;  you  miut  go,  or  I'll  have  to 
throw  up  the  agreement,  iuul  you  know  you've 
overdraw etl  your  uu)ni'y  this  hint  two  weeks." 

*' Will,  1  know  it,"  said  the  man,  evidently 
irresolute  now  at  tliis  threat. 

"Well,  then,  go  in  if  it's  only  live  minutes. 
Here,  take  a  drink  of  thia,  it  will  give  you  heart." 

Tlie  man  took  the  proffered  llask,  and  drank 
dee  pi  V. 

"VVeU,"   s.iid   Whip.--,    "you'll  go,    Bill,    won't 

VOM  V 


"O,  yes,  I'll  go,"  said  the  man,  "go  on." 
Thi-y  left  the  wagg.'U,  and  the  ri-pfutcii  rountlii 
of  applausf  showed  that  the  pulilie  w;us  satislii-d. 
The  clown  wiw  nevermore  witty,  never  m^u-e  agile. 
Somersault  after  somersault,  leap  after  leap  was 
taken  with  a  ree'Klessness  that  nothing  could  ecju.il ; 
again  and  again  the  encores  of  tiie  elite,  and  the 
bravos  of  the  vulgar,  simrretl  his  exertions.  At 
h'U<t  it  endeil,  and  the  (juadrille  came  on.  The 
clown  left  the  ring,  with  the  plaudits  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  came  to  the  waggon  to  lind — .Vl;i8  ! 
What  ? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  cpiadriUc  those   in  the 
w.i'JT'.'on  heard  a  cry. 


"What  is  it?"  said  the  man,  now  in  hia  old 
position,  close  to  the  b<Kly,  with  her  hand  locked  in 
his,  and  his  eyes  lixed  on  her  f;u;e.    "  What's  that?  " 

"They're  calling  for  /ter,"  said  Jenny,  pointing 
to  the  form  in  the  bed. 

There  was  a  lidl,  ami  then  a  long  thunder  of 
clapping  hands  and  stamping  feet,  rose  and  died 
away. 

"  What's  that  last  ?"  asked  the  woman,  holding 
the  child,  of  a  i>erson  entering. 

"  0  I  they  called  for  the  queen,  and  old  Whii)s 
made  a  speech,  and  said  she  was  rather  unwell, 
and  coiUd  not  appear,  but  would  most  likely  be 
better  to-morrow,  when  she  would  .again  perform 
her  celebrated  feat  of  leaping  through  the  hoop 
to  the  ground.'' 

"WeU,  my  de.ars,"  said  the  doctor,  at  the  sup- 


per-tjible  to  his  children,  "How  did  you  like 
it?" 

"  O  !  we  didn't  see  the  queen,  father." 

"No?" 

"  No,  not  at  all  ;  the  man  in  the  ring  said  she 
was  not  well,  but  would  be  there  to-morrow,  and 
the  clown  was  so  gootl,  father,  in  the  scene  with 
the  savage." 

"  Was  he,  my  dear.  Do  you  know  why  you 
didn't  see  the  queen  ?  " 

"No." 

"Well,  then.  111  tell  you.  Because  she  w.is 
(/««</.  That  clown  was  her  hu.sban<l,  I  left  him 
kissing  her  ilead  lips,  and  I  daresay  he  is  there 
now.  It's  a  strange  world  this  !  Such  a  sight  as 
that  I  never  saw  before,   and  hope  never  to  see 


again. 
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MY  FKIEND  THE  GOVERNOK. 

(A    COLONIAL   INCIDENT.) 

Y    friend     was    Governor    of    a    known     British 

dejiendency  ;  and,  as  his  colony  was  not  of  the 
liighest  class,  it  involved  on  his  j^art  the  per- 
formance of  miscellaneous  functions  towards  a 
limited  bnt  mixed  jiojiiilatiou.  Inter  aha,  he  had 
occasionally  to  act  as  Chief  Justice,  with  the 
obligation  of  dealing  with  the  iniquities  of  certain 
gentlemen  of  colour,  as  well  as  with  those  of  liis 
white  comjiatriots.  Had  Quashee,  according  to 
Mr.  Carlyle's  theory,  been  a  mere  indolent  pump- 
kin-eater, the  function  in  question  miglit  have 
been  despatched  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
cowhide.  Biit  Quashee,  to  the  confutation  of  Jean 
Jacques  Eousseau,  occasionally  broke  out  in  more 
violent  fashion ;  and  in  one  case  where  this 
amounted  to  arson,  rape,  or  miu-dei-,  my  friend 
Avas  obhged  to  sentence  Quashee  to  be  executed. 

Quashee  v.-as,  however,  condemned  to  be  hung 
before  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  official 
hangman  in  the  colony  ;  and  my  friend  the  Gover- 
nor therefore  found  himself  in  an  executive  diffi- 
cidty,  and  was  obliged  to  sohcit  unprofessional 
assistance.  Notwithstanding  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  procure  the  requu'ed  functionary, 
nobody  in  all  the  colony,  white  or  black,  woidd 
hang  Quashee.  In  his  pei-plexity,  my  friend  wrote 
to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial 
De2)artment,  detailing  the  circumstances  and  the 
difhcidty  which  liad  arisen,  and  asking  for  instruc- 
tions in  a  matter  so  important.  The  Colonial 
Secretary,  confined  himscH  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  despatch  aiul  to  an  intimation,  convej'cd 
in  complimentary  terms,  that  the  Colonial  Office 
had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  Governor  himself,   that  they  left  the  matter  to  his  sole  discretion. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Governor  inquired  into  the  culprit's  antecedents,  and  asceitained  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  certain  king  in  the  interior,  with  whom  it  was  considered  deshable  that  we  should  be  on 
terms  of  amity  ;  so  naturally  the  thought  suggested  itself  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficidty  and  conciliating  a 
native  bj^  a  stroke  of  diplomacy.  The  Governor  wrote  a  lebter  to  the  sable  potentate,  intimating 
confidentially  that  if  his  majesty  desired  a  remission  of  the  sentence,  and  woidd  be  pleased  to  make 
his  desu-e  known  to  the  Governor,  he  himself,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  woidd  not  only 
forego  its  execution,  but  to  ol>lige  his  Majesty,  Avovdd  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty  and  send  him  home. 

His  Majesty  in  reply  acknuwledged  the  receipt  of  the  Governor's  coiu-teous  communication,  but 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer,  because,  as  he  substantially  i)iit  it,  the  prisoner  was  the 
greatest  scoundrel  in  his  dominions  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  better  please  his  Majesty  that  he 
shoidd  be  hanged  to  save  trouble. 

Again  the  Governor  was  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  perjilexity,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  resolved  to 
confer  with  the  criminal  himseU.  Walking  down  to  the  jail  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  explained  to 
the  prisoner  that  he  was  a  very  violent  and  wicked  jiersou,  that  he  had  now  been  confined  a  long  time, 
as  was  hoped,  to  the  reformation  of  his  wicked  ways ;  and  therefore,  if  he  woidd  promise  to  con- 
duct himself  properly  for  the  futiu-e,  he  (the  Governor)  was  disposed  to  show  him  mercy,  and  grant  him 
life  and  liljcrty.  To  his  siu  prise  Quashee  replied,  in  a  tone  of  surly  oljjection,  that  liberty  was  of  no 
xise  to  him ;  that  if  he  were  let  out  of  prison  he  expected  nothing  biit  insidt  and  misery ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  as  he  was  now  heartily  sick  of  confinement,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
he  expected  to  be  hanged  accordingly.  At  this  last  rebuff  the  Governor  felt  there  was  but  one 
alternative  ;  so  he  returned  to  the  Government  House,  gave  some  private  dii-ections,  and  that  same 
night  the  prisoner  was  tiu-ned  out  of  prison,  and  the  prison-doors  were  locked  against  his  re-entry. 

But  so  far  from  the  Governor's  difficidty  being  removed  by  this  course,  it  now  took  the  shape 
of  a  rcgidar  persecution.  On  the  following  morning  Quashee  watched  the  Governor  from  his  house, 
and  with  loud  cries  demanded  summary  justice  ;  and  from  this  time,  whenever  the  Governor  went 
in  or  out,  or  to  or  from  his  coui-t — whether  he  was  alone  or  in  company — there  was  Quashee  at  his 
heels,  insisting  on  his  right  to  be  hanged. 

So  com2)letely  was  the  Governor  wearied  1)y  this  pertinacity,  that  in  the  end  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  colony,  and  to  retiu'n  to  his  practice  at  the  English  Bar.  Here  he  has  happily  succeeded  in 
obtaining  jirofessioiial  equivalents  for  the  loss  of  his  official  position,  and  he  can  now  take  a  pleasant 
retrospect  of  his  former  colonial  difficidty.  R.  S.  W. 
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GUESTS  AT  THE  RED  LION. 


t's  uuw  nigb  on  for 
ten  yeare  aiuoc  the 
Kcd  Liou  aiul  1 
lp;u-tc<l  coiiipany. 
The  Kcil  Lion  wiis 
once  the  beat  house 
inTunstone,biitthc 
nvihviiy  knocked  up 
the  eoaches,  and 
that  kuockud  iq^ 
the  business,  and  I 
was  ghul  to  get 
away  while  I  had 
anjlhing  to  get 
away  with. 

My  wife  (God 
bless  her  !)  I  shiUl 
never  see  again  in 
this  world.  She 
w;vs  very  lame,  and 
couldn't  get  about 
without  help  ;  so 
she  sat  for  the  most  part  in  the  little  snuggery  be- 
hind the  b;ir,  whieh  1  had  fitted  up  for  her  as  nice 
as  money  coidd  make  it.  Her  binlcage  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  in  a  warm  corner  neai-  the  lire  there 
was  a  hass<^^>ck,  which  was  the  special  proi)erty  of 
her  tabby.  OpjKjsite  to  where  my  wife  sat  was  a 
Uttle  mahogany  eujtboanl  let  into  the  wall,  tlie 
door  of  whieh  was  generally  half  open,  so  that 
when  she  looked  up  from  her  sewing  or  knitting, 
she  coidd  see  ranged  on  the  shelves  the  famous  old 
china  which  her  grandmother  gave  her  for  a 
wwlding  present  ;  and  above  it,  the  silver  teajwt, 
the  gilt  cautlle-cup,  &c.  ;  antl,  at  the  top  of  all, 
the  great  pmich-ljowl,  which  was  used  only  on 
our  grand  occasions  :  all  of  which  articles  she 
U8C4.1  to  take  much  pleasure  in  looking  at.  Her 
room  was  divided  from  the  bar  by  a  glass-door, 
which  she  coidd  open  and  shut  at  pleasure  ;  so 
that  when  any  friend  or  acipiaintance  tlToj)ped  in, 
ahe  coiUd,  if  s«.>  mindetl,  have  a  chat  with  them  ; 
and  though  she  sat  there  day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month,  it's  my  opinion  that  she  knew  more 
about  the  Tnn.stone  people,  an<l  their  private 
afifairs,  than  any  other  jKTSon  in  the  town,  except, 
perhaps,  my  hea-l-waiter,  Jim  Topping.  A  vciy 
decent  sort  of  fellow  he  was — midclle-aged,  brown, 
lean,  with  a  8t<K>p  of  the  shoiUdei-s,  and  only  one 
eye  ;  but  that  one  as  sharp  as  a  gindet,  and  equ.il 
to  the  two  eyes  of  mo.st  people.  Poor  fell<jw  !  he 
has  been  dead  these  seven  years  ;  and  lies  in 
Tunstone  churchyard,  with  the  finest  double 
daisy  growing  on  liis  giave  that  couhl  be  hatl  for 
love  or  money.  It  was  a  flower  he  was  always 
fond  of,  so  I  had  one  planted  orer  him  out  of 
compliment  to  his  meniorj'. 

It  was  one  December  afternoon,  the  very  winter 
we  ha<l  that  long  black  frost,  when  I  heard  Jim 
talking  to  my  wife. 

"I've  put  them  into  Number  Nine,"  says  he, 
"  and  a  verj-  nice  couple  they  seem  to  be.  Cutlets 
and  a  chicken  for  dinner,  M'm." 

"  Where  do  they  come  from,  Jim  ?  "  says  I. 
"From  the  railway-station,"  says  Jim;   "fur- 


ther than  that  I  can't  aay.     Name  on  the  luggage 
is  Uldwink." 

1  was  not  long  bcforo  1  went  up-stairs  U>  pay 
n»y  respects.  When  1  enteretl  the  rt)oni,  the 
gentleman  Wiis  standing  with  his  hauils  under  liis 
coat-t;iils,  looking  very  earnestly  through  his  8l>ec- 
tacles  at  a  print  over  the  chimnej'-piece. 

"After  tJainsborougli,  eh?"'  he  was  saying. 
"Great  painter,  Gainsborough.  This  is  in  his  best 
style.  Backgroiuid  well  tilled  in  ;  side  lights 
skilfidly  introduced ;  i)yramid;d  gi-ouping  strictly 
observed.  Fidl  of  merit,  my  de;u-.  A  wonderLid 
painting.  The  origiu;d  is  in  the  gallery  ol  my 
friend  Lord  Paj>yrus.  All,  lamllonl,  is  that  you?" 
,  The  sjieaker  was  a  portly,  well-built,  middle-aged 
gentleman.  His  cheeks  and  chin  were  well  filled 
out,  and  he  had  a  hearty  colour  in  his  face  ;  he 
had  a  hearty  voice  too — rich  and  fidl,  that  sounded 
as  if  he  had  a  sugarplum  always  in  his  mouth. 
He  hail  not  a  great  deal  of  hair  left,  but  what  he 
hiul  w;is  brushed  and  frizzleil,  and  maile  the  most 
of.  A  large  old-fashioned  brooch  held  his  white 
cravat  in  its  place  ;  and  his  feet  were  encascil  in 
shoes  and  gaiters.  He  had  a  well-fed,  comfortable 
l(x)k,  such  as  a  landlord  likes  to  see  ;  and  I  set 
liini  down  at  tirst  sight  either  for  a  retired  d(K-tor, 
a  clergyman  out  for  a  holiday,  or  a  gentleman 
liWng  on  his  private  nieiuis. 

The  lady  was  considerably  younger  than  her 
husband.  She  was  rather  sharj>-featured,  and 
rather  hard  of  heai'ing.  I  think,  too,  that  she 
painted  a  little  ;  but  many  livlies  do  that,  and  are 
thought  none  tlie  worse  of  for  it. 

"  We  think  of  staying  a  few  days  with  you, 
Jobson,  if  we  are  suited.  W^c  8h:dl,  in  fact,  i»ro- 
bably  stay  Sunday  over.  W^c  have  been  travelling 
a  great  deal  lately,  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  i-e»juires  a 
little  rest  and  qiuet. — You  requue  a  little  rest 
imd  quiet,  ch,  my  dear?'  he  said,  elevating  his 
voice,  and  aildressing  the  laily. 

"0,  yes,  ccrt;unly,  a  little  rest  and  quiet,"  she 
replied  with  a  uotl  of  tlu-  head,  and  fell  to  work 
on  some  crochet  again,  as  if  for  dear  life. 

"Her  health  is  hardly  what  it  ought  to  be," 
resimied  Mr.  Oldwink,  in  a  low  impressive  tone. 
"  But  we  must  get  you  to  tlrive  us  out.  Jobstm,  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  day  ;  and  trj'  the  effect  of 
this  piue  coimtry  air.  I  trust  that  your  sherrj' 
will  bear  uivestigation." 

I  went  down  stairs  deeply  impressed  with  the 
affability  of  Mr.  Oldwink,  and  fetched  up  a  iKjttle 
out  of  a  private  bin,  which  was  never  touched 
except  on  si)ecial  occasions.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Oldwink  drank  bis  wine,  and  reail  the  daily 
paper  ;  and  we  heard  no  more  either  of  him  or  his 
lady  till  the  followuig  morning. 

The  same  evening  another  stranger  arrived  at  the 
Red  Lion,  who  walked  ilirect  into  the  commercial 
room,  and  ordered  tea  and  a  bed.  We  somehow 
took  him  for  a  commercial  gentleman,  but  he  liad 
no  luggage  with  him,  cxcej't  a  very  small  carjiet- 
bag. 

He  just  walked  in,  ordered  liis  tea,  asked  what 
company  there  was  in  the  house  ;  and  then,  8.-iying 
he  had  got  the  toothache  very  bad,  tied  a  red  hill: 
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liaudkerchief  roxiinl  his  lieiul,  and  getting  into  a 
\v;irni  corner,  never  stirred  out  of  it  till  be  went 
to    bed. 

Next  morning  came  a  letter  directed  to  Mr. 
Pmkiss,  wliicb  be  claimed,  so  of  course  bis  name 
was  I'urkiss.  Tbat  was  all  we  learned  al)oiit  bim. 
As  for  bis  ai>pc;u-aiice,  it  was  ncitber  gentlemanly 
nor  vidgar,  but  midway  between  the  two.  lie 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  l)ro\\ni  clothes;  and  w;is 
altogether  a  ([uiet,  conmion-]>lace  sort  of  fellow. 
He  still  complained  of  the  toothache,  and  kept  tlie 
red  handkerchief  bound  round  bis  face  ;  be  said 
be  should  not  stir  out  that  day,  l)ut  try  what  a 
little  nursing  of  himself  woulil  do  towards  taking 
away  the  pain. 

Half  an  hour  after  that,  when  I  set  oil'  to  drive 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  round  the  t<>wn,  looking 
through  the  window  I  saw  Mr.  Purkiss  walking  iqi 
and  (lown,  with  his  bead  tied  up,  and  his  liaml 
pressed  against  bis  cheek.  He  brightened  up  for  a 
moment  as  we  passed,  and  came  to  the  window  to 
see  us  oflf. 

I  drove  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Oldwink  through  Tunstone 
and  roimd  Tunstone,  and  pointed  out  all  the  in- 
teresting places  I  could  think  of.  Mr.  Oldwink 
seemed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  much  informatioji, 
and  Tuadc  learned  remarks  on  everything  we 
examined.  Airs.  Oldwink  bad  not  much  to  saj% 
but  appeared  to  be  so  greatly  gratilied  with  the 
outing,  that  Mr.  Oldwink  aiTaiigod  auotlur  for  the 
following  day. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
at  linding  Mr.  Purkiss  seated  comfortably  in  the 
snuggery  with  my  wife.  This  wa-s  a  favour  seldom 
granted  to  any  but  very  old  friends,  and  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  think  at  seeing  a  stranger  there. 
I  suppose  my  wife's  soft  heart  had  been  first  drawn 
toward  bim  by  the  rcpoi-t  of  liis  toothache  ;  and 
as  he  took  all  the  i-emedies  recommended  by  her, 
she  hardly  knew  how  to  praise  him  enough,  and 
said  he  was  the  nicest  gentleman  she  had  seen  for 
a  long  time. 

I  drove  out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldw  ink  every  fore- 
noon. We  visited  every  place  of  interest  for 
miles  round  Tunstone  ;  and  Mr.  Oldwink  made  me 
tell  bim  everything  I  knew  aliout  each  place  we 
visited ;  and  always  added  to  what  I  said  a  few 
moral  remarks  of  bis  own,  so  that  I  became  more 
certain  than  ever  that  he  was  a  clergyman  away 
from  home  on  a  holiday  ;  and  when  I  just  hinted 
the  matter  to  bim  (for  I  confess  I  was  curious 
about  it),  he  only  smiled,  and  said  I  might  have 
been  further  out  in  my  guess. 

As  for  Mr.  Pmkiss,  I  give  you  my  word  that  he 
grew  more  of  a  puzzle  to  me  every  day.  Neither 
Jim  nor  I  knew  what  to  make  of  him  ;  and  when 
Jim  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  a  nxan,  that 
gimlet  eye  of  bis  always  did  double  duty  in  the 
way  of  keeping  watch.  He  and  1  laid  oiu-  heads 
together  about  it,  yon  may  be  sure  ;  but  the  more 
we  thought  about  it,  the  more  in  the  dark  we 
seemed  to  be  ;  and  though  Mr.  Purkiss  was  a  quiet, 
inoffensive,  civil-spoken  man  enough,  yet,  as  I've 
always  found,  the  less  we  know  of  ]teople  the  more 
inclined  we  are  to  judge  hardly  of  them.  If  he 
had  any  business  to  do  in  Tunstone,  he  seemed  in 
no  hvu-ry  to  do  it ;  for  lie  seldom  went  out,  and 
never  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time — and 


that  of  itself  w;is  very  suspicious — btit  was  geue- 
r;dly  moving  up  and  down  the  house  from  one 
room  to  another,  as  people  having  the  toothache 
often  will  cb)  ;  and  Jim  found  it  hard  work  dmlging 
about  after  him  so  as  not  to  let  bim  know  be  was 
watched. 

Well,  Christm;us  Eve  arrived,  and  all  our  guests 
dcpaited  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  and  Mr. 
I'urkiss,  and  they  informed  me  that  they  intended 
staying  over  Christmas  Day.  Now,  during  all  the 
years  1  w;xs  in  the  public  line,  I  matle  a  point  of 
asking  any  company  we  might  have  in  the  house 
to  dine  with  me  at  my  own  table  on  Christmas 
Day  ;  and  I  don't  think  that  any  of  them  coidd 
ever  say  that  1  gave  them  a  shabby  dinner  or  a 
poor  bottle  of  wine  at  such  times.  I  kept  up  the 
custom  in  the  present  instance,  and  w;vs  pleased 
that  my  invitation  was  not  refuse<l.  My  old 
friend  Scatcher,  who  makes  a  capitiil  f<jurth  at  a 
rubber,  did  not  neglect  to  come  :  and  we  all  sat 
down  on  Christmas  Day  as  comfortable  a  little 
part}'  :is  j'ou  need  wish  to  look  at.  It  woidd  have 
done  anybody's  eyes  good  to  have  seen  Mr.  Old- 
wink, as  be  sat  on  my  left  band,  looking  so  beam- 
ing and  affable  as  he  uttered  a  grace  for  the 
seasonable  bounties  of  roast  goose  ami  onion  sauce. 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  coidd  see 
that  Scatcher  was  lidgetiug  for  the  cards  to  l>e 
l>rought  out ;  so  I  made  bold  to  ask  Mr.  Ohh^nnk 
whether  he  would  make  one  at  a  quiet  rubber. 

"Why,  reallj',  my  friends,"  he  remarked,  "it 
is  very  seldom  that  1  touch  a  card ;  in  fact,  I  am 
a  novice  at  all  games  of  chance  or  skill  ;  but,  on 
an  occasion  of  this  sort,  T  should  be  very  sorry  to 
mar  the  festivity.  Do  not,  however,  expect  much 
from  me.  Let  the  stakes  be  low,  if  you  please  ; 
just  sufhcient  to  give  an  interest  to  the  game. 
Say  half-crown  points — I  coidd  not  conscientiously 
play  for  more  ;  with,  if  you  like,  an  extra  shilling 
on  the  odd  trick." 

Scatcher  and  I  opened  our  eyes  ;  we  had  never 
played  for  more  than  a  shilling  a  comer ;  but,  of 
course,  we  did  not  say  so  ;  so  it  was  settled  at 
half-a-crown.  As  for  Mr.  Purkiss,  when  I  asked 
him,  he  said  in  his  quiet  way  tbat  he  shoidd  be 
happy  to  do  as  the  rest  of  the  company  did.  So 
we  cut  for  partners  ;  and,  as  it  fell  out,  it  was 
Scatcher  and  Mr.  Oldwink  against  Mr.  Purkiss  and 
myself. 

Mr.  Oldwink  passed  me  his  snnff-box  while 
Scatcher  w;is  dealing. 

"A  remarkable  box  that,  Jobson,"  he  observed, 
seeing  that  I  was  admiring  it.  ' '  It  was  presented 
to  me  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  return  for  a 
secret  service  which  I  rendered  his  majesty  during 
the  time  I  was  travelling  through  his  donunions. 
He  sent  me  this  snuff-box,  and  an  aixtograpb  letter 
of  thanks.    Diamonds  trumps.     Knave  tmnied  up." 

^h:  Pmkiss  held  out  his  hand  for  the  box,  Imt^ 
^Ir.  Oldwink  took  it  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  ; 
perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  have  it  fingered  by 
strangers. 

The  luck  of  Scatcher  and  his  partner  was  some- 
thing astonishing  ;  thsy  won  rubber  after  rubber, 
while  our  scores  were  scarcely  worth  counting  ; 
but  I  must  say  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  splendid 
cards  held  by  Mr.  Oldwink.  1  coidd  not  under- 
stand  how   it   was   that,    when   that    gentleman 
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dealt,  he  iuvariably  turned  iip  an  honour,  and  had 
generally  two  more  of  the  same  suit  to  keep  it 
company,  with  a  long  hand  of  something  else  to 
follow.  I  don't  think  I'm  a  bad-tempered  feUow, 
but  really  I  began  to  feel  vei'y  aggravated  at  losing 
one  half-crown  after  another  in  the  manner  I  did  ; 
but  Mr.  Purkiss,  who  of  course  lost  as  much  as  I 
did,  was  so  cool  and  quiet,  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
display  my  iE-feeling.  At  the  conchision  of  the 
fourth  rubber,  Mi-.  Purkiss  got  up,  tiu-ned  his  chair 
roiind  three  times,  and  then  sat  down  again. 
Scatcher  rubbed  his  chin,  and  was  evidently 
piizzled.      Mr.  Piirkiss  smiled. 

"  >\Tien  I  was  a  lad,"  said  he,  "I  remember 
hearing  my  grancbnother  say,  that  when  you  were 
unlucky  at  cards  it  was  a  good  thing  to  turn  your 
chau-  roimd  thi-ee  times  ;  so  we  may  as  well  tiy 
an  old  wife's  remedy." 

It  may  seem  hard  to  beheve,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact,  that,  after  my  partner  had  turned  his 
chaii",  he  never  failed,  when  it  was  his  deal,  to 
turn  up  an  honoiu-,  and  hold  two  more  in  his  hand, 
so  that  the  next  two  rubbers  were  won  by  us.  At 
the  end  of  the  second,  !Mr.  Oldwink  got  np,  rather 
hastily  as  it  seemed,  and  said  he  was  tired  of  inlay- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Purkiss  had  a  quiet  laugh  to  himself 
in  a  comer.  So  I  opened  a  fresh  box  of  cheroots, 
and  the  cards  were  put  away. 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  coming  down-stairs,  Mr. 
Oldwink  called  me  into  his  room,  and  shut  the 
door. 

""^Tio  is  that  Mi\  Purkiss  who  was  playing 
with  us  last  night  ?  "  he  asked. 

' '  I  know  no  more  of  him  than  you  do,  sir. 
He  sits  in  the  commercial-room  ;  he  has  been  here 
foirr  days ;  and  how  much  longer  he  intends 
staying  I  don't  know." 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  Jobson,  I  don"t  like  the 
looks  of  the  man." 

"I'm  no  great  admii'er  of  him  myself,  sir." 

' '  Mind,  Jobson,  I  don't  say  the  man  is  not 
an  honest  man,  nor  a  meritorious  man,  and  I 
am  merely  speaking  in  your  interest,  Jobson — 
for  such  a  matter  can  in  no  other  way  concern 
me — when  I  say,  keep  your  eye  on  the  spoons. 
I  hoj)e  I  am  not  wronging  the  man  when  I  state 
it  as  my  opinion — and  conscientiously  I  state 
it — that  he  has  somewhat  of  a  hang-dog  coun- 
tenance." 

I  was  much  obliged  to  Mi*.  Oldwink  for  piitting 
me  on  my  guard,  and  so  I  told  him.  I  then 
went  down  to  Jim,  and  considted  with  him  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Jim  had  nothing  to 
advise,  except  that  he  shoidd  still  continue  to 
keep  his  eye  on  Mr.  Purkiss.  He  agreed  wdth 
me  that  it  was  rather  a  siispicious  case  ;  and  at 
last  suggested  that  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Jobson 
shoidd  be  taken.  So  together  we  went  to  my 
wife,  and  opened  the  mattei'  to  her.  We,  how- 
ever, gained  no  advantage  by  the  proceeding. 
She  called  Jim  and  me  a  pair  of  old  fools  ; 
declared  that  Mr.  Purkiss  was  one  of  the  nicest 
gentlemen  she  had  ever  come  across,  and  gave 
it  as  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Oldwink  was  nothing 
better  than  a  humbug.  Jim  and  1  retired  dis- 
comfited, and  talked  the  matter  over  again  in 
the  pantrj\  Jim's  gimlet  eye  did  double  cUity  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 


It  was  a  relief  to  aU  parties  when  Mr.  Purkiss 
asked  for  his  bid  next  morning,  and  desired  that 
his  carpet-bag  might  he  sent  to  the  station.  He 
took  a  very  polite  farewell  of  my  wife,  saying  he 
hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
again. 

WTien  I  tokl  Mr.  Oldwink  that  Mr.  Purkiss  was 
gone,  he  smiled  blandly  upon  me,  and  rubbed  his 
fingers  gentlj-  thi-ough  his  hair.  "  It  is  well,"  said 
he.  "It  was  yom-  interest  I  had  at  heart,  Jobson, 
in  saj-ing  what  I  did ;  but,  if  I  am  anji;hing  of  a 
physiognomist,  that  man  is  destined  either  to  be 
hanged  or  transported.  And  now,  my  good  friend, 
in  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Oldwink  and  I  wUl  be  ready 
for  our  usual  matutinal  drive." 

Two  mornings  after  this,  Mr.  Oldwink  again 
sent  for  me  uiJ-stairs. 

"  Jobson,"  said  he,  "  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
have  my  biU  in  half-an-hoiu-  from  this  time.  Mrs. 
Oldwink  and  I  depart  by  the  1 1  '45  train  ;  but 
pre^dously  we  shall  take  a  walk  into  the  town  to 
purchase  a  few  little  mementoes  of  our  visit  to 
Tunstone.  !Mrs.  Oldwink  desires  me  to  say  that 
she  has  been  very  much  gi-atified  by  your  attention 
and  evident  desire  to  please.  Speaking  for  myself, 
T  may  also  express  a  similar  feehng ;  and  I  may 
add  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  the  Red 
Lion  to  my  friend  Sir  Eufus  Bloomsbury,  who,  I 
beheve,  intends  coming  do^\^l  here  in  May  for  a 
fortnight's  fishing.  In  half-an-hoiu-  from  this  time, 
if  you  please." 

Mr.  and  Mi'S.  Oldwink  went  out,  and  returned 
in  about  half-an-hour,  carrjiug  two  or  three  small 
parcels.  The  bill  was  looked  over,  and  paid  with- 
out a  mirnnur.  Mi-.  Oldwink's  luggage  stood  ready 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  station. 

"Jobson,"  said  that  gentleman,  suddenly,  as  if 
the  thought  had  but  just  struck  him,  "  it  would 
not  be  amiss,  I  think,  if  you  were  to  get  your  trap 
out  and  drive  Mrs.  Oldwink  and  myself  as  far  as 
Deepwood,  the  first  station  on  the  line  to  London. 
It  is  a  suggestion  of  my  -wife's — and  not  a  bad 
one,  I  think.  Bj'  driving  fast,  we  shoidd  be 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  11 '45  train  from  here. 
What  say  you?  Would  the  mare  do  it  in  the 
time  ? " 

"  I'll  warrant  her,  sir,"  I  repHed.  "  The  trap 
shall  be  ready  in  tliree  minutes." 

So  it  was — and  we  all  three  got  in.  The  luggage, 
which  was  not  hea^y,  was  put  under  the  seat,  and 
do^\-n  Highgate  we  whirled  at  a  spanking  pace,  and 
in  five  minutes  Tiuistone  was  left  behind.  Oiu*  ride 
was  pleasant,  but  short,  for  Deepwood  was  oidj'  five 
miles  off.  Mr.  Oldwink  praised  my  mai-e  to  the 
skies,  and  hstened  to  me  with  much  attention 
while  I  mentioned  all  her  good  points,  and  told 
him  what  way  her  best  quahties  might  be  brought 
out  by  one  who  understood  her.  We  were  just 
driving  into  Deepwood  when  I  noticed  Mr.  Old- 
wink fiunbhng  ■with,  his  pockets.  A  moment 
after,  he  turned  to  me,  looking  very  serious  and 
alarmed. 

"  Jobson,"  said  he,  "  I  find  that  I  have  left  my 
purse  and  a  packet  of  very  important  papers  on  the 
sitting-room  taUe  of  the  Eed  Lion,  \^^lat  is  to  be 
done  ?  " 

"Don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sm-e,  unless  we  drive 
back  for  them,"  said  I,  letting  the  mare  drop  into 
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a  walk.    "  Oi'  will  you  go  forward,  and  let  me  send 
them  to  your  address  throiigli  post  ? " 

"  It's  not  that  I  care  much  for  the  purse,  hut 
the  documents  are  of  gi-eat  importance  to  mc. 
Let  me  consider  what  wiU  he  the  hest  jilan  to 
adopt." 

He  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  thought  for  a 
few  moments. 

"  I  have  it !  "  said  he,  brightening  up.  "A  train 
for  Timstone  passes  here  in  five  minutes  from  this 
time.  Jobson,  will  you  return  by  it,  and  obtain 
the  purse  and  the  papers  ?  We  miist  let  the  1 1  -45 
go  on  without  us ;  but  there  is  another  train  at 
12-30  from  Timstone  which  stops  here  —  you  will 
jiist  have  time  to  get  the  articles  and  return  by  it. 
We  will  meet  it  at  the  station  here,  and  go  forward 
by  it,  after  paying  you  for  your  trouble,  and  you 
will  return  home  with  the  mare,  WiU  you  so  far 
oblige  me  ?  " 

8uch  a  request  it  was  impossilde  to  refuse.  We 
saw  the  train  approaching.  I  jumj^ed  out  of  the 
trap,  ran  to  the  station  aud  took  my  ticket ;  and, 
looking  out  of  the  window  as  the  train  started,  I 
saw  Mr.  Oldwink  di-awing  up  at  the  door  of  the 
railway  hotel,  and  preparing  to  alight. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  train  at  Tunstone,  who 
should  1  see  on  the  platform  but  Mr.  Purkiss.  He 
gave  me  a  nod  and  held  up  his  finger ;  biit,  as  I 
had  no  tune  to  lose,  I  j^retended  not  to  have  seen 
him,  and  dived  mto  the  crowd  ;  but  when  I  reached 
the  door,  there  he  was  again. 

' '  Mr.  Jobson,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute. " 
' '  Can't  stay  now,  IVIr.  Purkiss.    Another  time  I 
shall  be  most  happy." 

"Another  time  won't  do.  Now  listen  to  me. 
Where  have  you  left  Mr.  Oldwink  ?  " 

' '  I  don't  know  what  right  you  have  to  ask  the 
question,  but  I  left  the  gentleman  you  name  at 
Deepwood." 

"Did  he  pay  his  biU  before  leaving  the  Red 
Lion?" 

"  Certaiidy  he  did.     But  really,  Mr.  " 

"Now  don't  lose  your  temper.     He  paid  you 
with  a  twenty-pound  Bank   of  England  note,  did 
he  not  ?  " 
"Hedi(L" 

' '  The  note  is  a  forged  one.    Got  it  about  you  ?  " 
"No;  it's  at  home." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  again,  it's  a  forged  one  ;  and, 
more  than  that,  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Oldwink,  is 
one  of  the  most  notorious  swindlers  in  the  three 
kingdoms." 

You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  cork 
when  I  heard  Mr.  Purkiss  say  these  words. 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  I  at  length  contrived 
to  stammer  out.  ' '  And  how  came  you  to  know 
all  these  things  ?  " 

"I  am  an  officer  of  the  Detective  Force.  I 
have  had  my  eye  on  Mr.  Oldwink  for  some  time, 
but  he  is  such  a  shppery  customer  that  it  was 
difficidt  to  prove  anything  against  him.  I  tracked 
him  to  your  house ;  and  then,  as  I  was  quite  a 
stranger  to  him,  I  took  up  my  quarters  there,  in 
order  to  watch  him  more  closely.  But  he  began 
to  suspect  me  after  a  while,  as  did  you  also,  Jol)- 
son,  in  another  fiishion ;  so  that  I  foimd  it 
advisable  to  leave  the  Red  Lion.  But  I  did  not 
lose    sight   of    my   gentleman ;    for   though    you 


thought  I  had  left  the  town,  I  was,  in  reality, 
snugly  located  at  the  Green  Dragon,  opposite  your 
liouse ;  where  I  received  confidential  communica- 
tions from  yoiu'  wife  respecting  Mr.  Oldwink,  by 
a  trusty  messenger,  every  two  hours  during  the 
day.  Don't  look  so  wild,  Jobson,  or  people  will 
think  you  are  losing  yoiu-  wits.  Well,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  informed  that  Oldwink  was  going  to 
make  a  few  piirchases  previous  to  leaving  Tun- 
stone  by  the  1 1  '45  train  ;  so  I  set  my  man  to 
watch  him,  and  note  aU  the  shops  he  favoured 
witli  his  custom.  As  soon  as  he  was  hoiised  again 
in  the  Red  Lion,  I  took  a  banker's  clerk  with  me, 
and  went  the  same  rovuid  he  had  taken.  The 
residt  was,  that  we  found  he  had  purchased 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  jewellery  at 
different  shops,  together  with  a  small  parcel  of 
valuable  velvets  ;  for  all  of  which  he  had  paid 
with  forged  notes,  receiving  the  change  in  gold 
and  silver.  This  done,  I  j)Osted  off  to  the  station, 
expecting  to  nab  my  gentleman  on  the  platfonn 
with  the  property  on  him.  But  he  was  too  deep 
for  me  :  the  1 1  '45  departed,  and  he  never  came ; 
and  my  man  has  just  been  dowai  to  inform  me 
that  he  and  you  had  set  off  by  road.  And  now 
I'm  off  to  Deepwood  by  the  train,  wliich  starts  iix 
five  minutes  ;  so  do  you  just  get  a  nip  of  brandy 
to  keep  your  clockwork  in  order,  and  then  go 
back  with  me  ;  and  slippery  as  he  is,  see  if  I  don't 
lay  hold  of  him  yet." 

Judge  what  my  feelings  were  while  I  listened  to 
Mr.  Purkiss's  story.  I  was  ready  to  bite  my 
thumbs  off  with  vexation. 

When  we  reached  Deepwood,  no  Mr.  Oldwink 
was  to  be  seen  ;  and  my  companion  laughed  at 
me  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  not  finding 
him  there. 

"To  think  you  should  expect  such  a  thing  !" 
said  he.  "Why  he  is  miles  off  by  this  time, 
unless  your  juare  has  broken  down."  Here  was 
another  blow  for  me,  for  I  had  had  no  idea  that 
he  would  take  off  with  my  mare.  "  It  would 
not  do  for  him  to  travel  by  rail,"  added  Mr.  Pur- 
kiss, as  an  afterthought.  ' '  He  was  afraid  of  the 
telegraph." 

We  found  on  inquiry  at  the  railway  inn,  that 
the  old  scamp  had  staj^ed  there  aboiit  five  minutes 
only,  to  Ijait  the  mare,  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment ;  and  then,  after  asking  a  few  questions 
respecting  the  roads,  had  set  off  at  a  good  pace 
northward.  In  three  minutes  we  had  a  gig  out, 
a  horse  in  the  shafts,  aud  om'selves  seated  behind 
it ;  and  after  learning  which  road  the  fugitives 
had  taken,  set  ofi"  after  them  as  hard  as  we 
could  go. 

"And  Mrs.  Oldwink,  what  of  her?"  said  I  to 


-you  know  the  rest,"  he 


my  companion. 

"  Birds  of  a  feather- 
replied,  biting  off  the  end  of  a  cigar. 

It  was  a  raw  and  bitter  afternoon,  with 
showers  of  sleety  rain  at  intervals.  The  horse 
that  carried  us  along  was  a  good  one,  pretty 
near  equal  to  my  mare,  and  fresh  to  begin  -with. 
So  on  we  went,  over  hill  and  dale,  through  a 
very  wild  and  lonely  country ;  every  mile,  as  it 
seemed,  leading  us  farther  away  from  any  town  or 
village  ;  and  with  l>ut  one  wayside  inn  to  break 
the  solitude,  at  which  we  stayed  for  a  few  minutes 
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to  bait  oiir  horse,  and  where  we  gathered  tidings 
that  made  us  h:u>ten  on  again.  We  had  got, 
perhaps,  a  matter  «>f  ten  or  twelve  inUes  from 
Deepwo<Kl,  when  Mr.  Piirkiss  suddenly  llung  the 
cigar  out  i)f  his  mnutli,  gave  the  horse  a  sharp 
lash  that  matle  it  hound  madly  forwiud,  and 
pushing  his  hat  tighter  over  his  brows,  gave 
vent  to  a  smothered  "  Hurrah  I"  Tliere  they  were 
Ijefore  us. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  they  found  out  that 
they  were  followed.  Mrs.  Oldwiuk,  happening 
to  turn  her  heatl,  w;ui  the  fii"st  to  see  us  ;  next 
her  hus)>and  gave  a  backward  glanee  ;  an<l  then, 
hiUf-rising  in  his  seat,  I.ished  into  my  poor  mare  in 
a  style  that  made  my  bliKKl  I>oil  to  see.     Though 


we  did  our  In-'.st,  the  distance  l>etween  us  gradindly 
ineix'ased  ;  and  in  one  sense  I  euidd  hardly  regrvt 
that  it  was  so,  since  it  prove<l  so  plaiidy  the 
superior  bottom  of  my  mare.  There  was  not  a 
word  sp<»ken  for  some  time,  so  gixat  was  our 
anxietj'.  It  h;ul  become  a  (picstion  of  si)eed  and 
endurance  between  the  two  horses.  The  roiul, 
which  had  been  level  and  straight  for  s«iiuc  dis- 
tance, came  at  length  to  a  consi.lerable  hill,  nearly 
covered  by  a  thick  i>lantation  of  young  trees,  up 
the  side  of  whicli  it  wound  with  a  whaq)  cur\-o. 
The  gig  before  us  passed  out  of  sight  when  it 
reached  this  bend  of  tin-  road,  while  we  w<  re  still 
a  considerable  distance  from  it.  When  we  como 
up  to  the  cm-ve,  we  saw  that  there  w  ivs  another 


bend  in  the  opposite  direction  higher  \ip  the  face 
of  the  hill,  anil  that  Oldwiuk  liad  pas8e<l  the 
second  comer  Injfore  we  readied  tlie  tii-st,  and  was 
therefore  still  out  of  view.  The  hill  was  so  steep 
that  we  were  obUged  to  allow  the  marc  to  walk 
up  it,  for  fear  of  blowing  lier  completely.  Wliat 
then  was  our  surjirisc,  on  passing  the  second 
comer,  to  lind  the  gig  ami  its  occupants  only 
about  fifty  yards  a-hcad  of  u.s.  Purkiss  rubbed 
his  eyes  as  though  he  could  hardly  Wlieve  them. 
But  there  the  fugitives  were,  real  enough ;  for 
Oldwink  was  looking  over  his  shoiddcr  as  we 
tume<l  the  comer,  and  on  seeing  us  t<x)k  off  his 
h.-it,  and  moved  to  us  as  though  wishing  us  (!oo<l 
day. 


'*  Must  have  halted  here  a  minute  or  two  to 
breathe  the  mare,"  said  Mr.  I'urkiss,  after  cogi- 
tating for  a  few  moments. 

"  He  needn't  have  done  so,"  said  I,  *•  if  he  had 
(inderstood  how  to  manage  her." 

Oldwink  moved  rapidly  ahead,  and  grmlually 
placetl  the  fi«rmer  distance  between  us. 

The  afternoon  was  beginning  to  ilarkcn,  .and 
the  mists  to  creep  down  the  hdl- sides.  The  n>ad, 
though  level,  hat!  now  become  very  cr<K>kc<l ;  and 
the  gig  before  us  was  out  of  sight  as  often  .as  not. 
Oldwink  himself  frecjucntly  looked  li.oik,  but  -Mrs. 
Oldwink  s.it  calm  an<l  upright  beside  him,  and 
never  noticed  us  even  with  a  glance. 

We  hatl  got,  as  near  as  I  can  reckon,  alwut  three 
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miles  past  the  hill,  when,  for  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time,  we  lost  the  gig  before  us  behind  a  bend  of 
the  road.  We  were  four  minutes,  I  should  say — 
or,  at  the  outside,  live — before  we  passed  the 
corner,  and  recovered  sight  of  it ;  and  when  we 
did  see  it,  we  both  of  us  this  time  had  need  to  rub 
our  eyes  in  earnest.  There — a  hundred  yards 
a-head  of  us — stood  the  gig ;  and  in  it  sat  Mrs. 
Oldwink  in  the  most  imconcerned  manner  possil jle ; 
but  Mr.  01d\\-ink  had  disappeared,  and  with  him 
the  mare.  Mr.  Purkiss  pxdled  up  suddenly  when 
this  sight  met  his  eyes.  He  knew  no  more  than 
myself  what  to  make  of  it.  Oldwink  cei-tainly 
was  gone — the  mare  certainly  was  gone  ;  but  why 
leave  Mrs.  Oldwink  in  that  heai-tless  manner  to 
meet  her  fate  alone  ?  And  why  did  that  eccenti-ic 
lady  appear  so  perfectly  unmoved  at  being  thus 
unceremoniously  deserted  ? 

Mr.  Purkiss  whistled  softly  to  himself,  while 
we  advanced  at  a  walk  towards  the  deserted  lady, 
who  did  not  condescend  even  to  t\irn  her  head 
when  we  drew  up  close  behind  her  and  descended 
to  accost  her. 

Mr.  Purkiss  was  the  first  to  approach  her.  "A 
Dummy,  by  Jove  !  "  he  screamed,  as  he  peered 
under  the  bonnet.  "Done  again,  as  I'm  a 
sinner  !" 

It  was  as  he  said.  The  figure  we  had  taken  for 
Mrs.  Okh^'ink  was  merely  two  cross  sticks  placed 
upright  in  the  gig,  and  covered  by  the  lady's  ample 
shawl  and  bonnet — in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  respectable  scarecrow. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  scratching  my  head,  "  I  confess 
I  don't  see  the  meaning  of  this  thing." 

"You  don't!"  cried  Mr.  Purkiss,  glancing 
savagely  at  me,  for  he  was  evidently  out  of  temper 
at  last.  ' '  Wliy,  \\  hat  a  stupid  you  must  be  ! 
Don't  you  see,  man,  that  when  Oldwink  halted 
close  to  the  plantation,  instead  of  his  doing  it  to 
breathe  the  mare  as  we  thought,  he  did  it  to  give 
his  wife  an  opportunity  of  making  off  into  the 
wood  with  the  jewellery  ?  This  thing  was  then 
dressed  up,  and  we  were  enticed  forward  as  far  as 
this  spot,  in  order  to  give  the  woman  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  clear  away.  And  now,  to  finish 
the  affair,  Oldwink  has  made  off  with  yoiir  mare 
across  the  coimtiy,  and  will  meet  his  wife  at  some 
place  agi'eed  on,  twenty  or  thirty  mdes  away  from 
this.  Well,  he's  a  slippery  customer  and  no 
mistake  ! " 

Fiu-ther  pm'suit  was  useless  for  the  present,  even 
if  we  had  known  which  road  Oldwink  had  taken  ; 
and  very  down  in  the  mouth  we  both  looked  as  we 
turned  our  faces  V)ack  to  Deepwood,  which  we  did 
not  reach  till  far  into  night. 

What  my  wife  had  to  say  to  me  about  this  little 
affair  when  I  got  liome,  need  not  be  set  down 
here.  And  the  wigging  she  gave  Jim  !  Poor  old 
giii  !  it  served  her  to  talk  about  for  many  a  month 
after,  so  that  I  found  it  best  after  a  while  to 
shorten  her  tongue  by  buying  her  a  peach-coloured 
satin  gown. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  exce])t  that  Mr. 
Oldwink  and  his  wife  were  taken  at  Liverpool 
some  three  months  after  by  Mr.  Purkiss  ;  for  some 
years  after  which  event  they  were  both  cared 
for  at  tlie  expense  of  an  enlightened  public. 

S. 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 


It  was  as  easy  for  the  ancients  to  conceive  that 
animals  could  be  produced  from  i)utrefying  matters, 
as  it  is  ditticidt  for  the  instructed  physiologist  of 
our  day  to  conceive  any  generation  whatever  except 
that  l)y  ilirect  parent  a  <je.  Aristotle  foimd  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  worms  and  insects  were 
generated  by  dead  bodies,  and  that  mice  could 
become  impregnated  by  licking  salt.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Ai'istotle  were  even  less  sceptical  than  he. 
They  were  constantly  obser^'ing  animals  and  plants 
suddenly  springing  into  existence  where  no  animals 
or  plants  had  been  before.  Every  dead  dog,  or 
decaying  tree,  was  quickly  beset  with  numerous 
forms  of  life  ;  how  coidd  it  be  doiibted  that  the 
puti'efaction,  which  was  observed  as  an  invariable 
accompaniment,  was  the  necessary  cause  of  these 
sudden  a2)pearances  of  life  ? 

To  the  mind  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
results  of  modern  science.  Spontaneous  Generation 
is  as  easy  of  belief  as  it  was  to  Aristotle.  Do  we 
not  constantly  see  vegetable  moidd  covering  otir 
cheese,  oiir  jam,  our  ink,  oiu'  bread  ?  Do  we  not, 
even  in  air-tight  v^essels,  see  plants  and  micro- 
scopic anunals  develop  where  no  plants  and 
animals  coidd  be  seen  before,  and  where,  as  we 
think,  it  was  impossible  that  their  seeds  shoidd 
have  penetrated  ?  And  when  we  hear  that  Mr. 
Crosse  produced  an  insect  by  means  of  electricity, 
startled  as  we  may  be,  do  we  really  find  any 
better  argument  than  our  prejudice  for  disbelieving 
such  a  statement  ?  Where  do  2»arasitic  animals  come 
from,  if  not  spontaneously  generated  in  the  body  ? 
These  parasites  are  found  in  the  blood,  in  the  liver, 
in  the  l)rain,  in  the  eye,  nay,  even  in  the  exces- 
sively minute  egg  itself.  "How  gat  they  there  ?  " 
is  our  natural  question.  This  question,  which  is  so 
easily  answered  on  the  sxijiposition  that  genei'ation 
can  take  place  spontaneously,  presents  the  most 
serious  difticidties  to  science,  1:)ecause  the  massive 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  has  been  year  after 
year  accumulating  against  such  a  supposition ; 
until  the  majority  of  physiologists  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  an  axiom,  that  no  generation  whatever 
can  occur  except  by  direct  parentage.  This  axiom, 
which  a  small  minority  lias  always  rejected,  has 
quite  recently  met  with  a  formidable  questioner  in 
M.  Pouchet,  the  well-known  physiologist  of  Eouen ; 
and  his  experiments  and  arguments  haAdng  agitated 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  our  readers  may  be 
interested  if  a  re%'iew  of  the  whole  siibject  be  laid 
before  them. 

The  first  person  who  assailed  the  notion  of 
Spontaneous  Generation  was  Pedi,  the  excellent 
Italian  naturalist,  to  Avhom  we  owe  so  many  valu- 
able observations.  I  have  at  this  moment  on  my 
table  the  brief  Init  pregnant  treatise,  "Experi- 
mcnta  circa  Generationem  Tnsectorum,"  in  which 
he  re\'iewed  the  facts,  and  jiroved  that  the  worms 
and  insects  which  appear  in  decaying  substances, 
are  really  developed  froni  eggs  deposited  in  those 
substances  by  the  parents.  So  masterly  was  the 
treatise,  that  no  one  since  then  has  had  the 
courage  to  maintain  the  production  of  worms  and 
insects  spontancouslj^  It  has  been  held  as  pre- 
posterous to  sui:)2iose  that  putrefaction  coidd 
generate    an    insect    as    that    it    could    generate 
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ii  mouse — which  <'anlan  l>oliovecl.  Driven  from 
the  insect  worhl,  tlie  liypxthcsis  lias  sought 
refuge  in  the  worhl  of  animalcules  and  panisites  ; 
and  there  the  hypothesis  is  not  so  eiisily  defeated. 
Who  ever  turns  over  the  pages  of  old  l^eeuwenhoek, 
the  lirst  who  extensively  a]>i)licd  himself  to  micro- 
scoi>ic  observations,  will  se<'  that  the  Dutchman 
stcailily  set  his  face  against  Spontaneous  (tenera- 
tion,  because  the  microscope  showed  him  that  many 
even  of  these  minute  animals  had  their  eggs,  and 
were  generated  like  the  larger  animals.  Since  that 
time  thousfinds  of  observers  have  brought  their 
contributions  to  the  general  stock,  and  e;udi  extcn- 
sioii  of  our  knowledge  has  had  the  ellect  of 
narrowing  the  gnnuul  on  which  the  ''  spoutane<uis  " 
hypothesis  could  possibly  lind  footing  ;  the  nuides 
of  generation  of  ]ilants  and  anim:ils  are  becoming 
more  and  more  clearly  trace<l  ;  and  the  necessity 
in  each  c;ise  of  a  parent-stock  is  becoming  more 
and  more  absolute.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
organic  beings  of  which,  as  yet,  we  can  only  say 
that  there  is  the  MrouijiKl  jircsitm/itioit  against 
their  being  exceptiiuis  to  the  titherwise  universal 
rule  of  generation.  We  ilo  not  know,  for 
example,  how  the  A  iitaim  arises ;  no  one  h;us 
ever  seen  its  eggs  ;  no  one  has  ever  seen  its  rejiro- 
duction — and,  what  is  more,  it  is  perfectly  ea-sy  to 
innh'.  t/i'in  in  any  quantities.  I  have  done  so 
rei)eatedly.  Nevertheless,  they  can  only  l»e  "  made  " 
under  the  e(mditions  which  would  be  indis]>ensable 
for  their  birth  and  development  if  they  were  really 
generated  from  eggs  ;  and  that  thej'  <'/•<-  so  gene- 
ratetl  is  a  presumption  which  has  every  argument 
in  its  favour,  except  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
I  .'.;s  themselves.  The  (piestion  then  comes  to  this  : 
1-.  it  more  probable  that  a  law  of  generation  which 
is  loiuul  to  reach  over  the  whole  organic  world 
should  have  an  exception,  or  that  our  researches 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  CN-idence 
■which  woiild  bring  this  seeming  exccjition  also 
under  the  law  ?  One  after  the  other,  cases  which 
seemed  exceptions  liave  turned  out  to  be  none 
at  all  ;  one  after  the  other,  the  various  obscu- 
rities have  been  cleared  away,  showing  one  law 
to  lie  general ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  dictate  of 
philosophic  caution  which  suggests  that,  so  long 
as  we  remain  in  i>ositive  ignorance  of  the  actual 
process,  wc  must  .issume  that  in  this  case  also  the 
general  law  prevails. 

Positive  evidence  would  of  course  settle  the 
di.spute  ;  but  every  one  who  h;us  made  any  exiteri- 
mcnts,  or  has  attentively  followed  the  experiments 
of  others,  will  admit  that  it  is  excessively  didieult 
to  devise  any  experiment  which  shall  be  conclu- 
sive. The  facts  elicited  admit  of  stich  diflerent 
interpretations  ;  the  avenues  by  which  error  may 
enter  are  so  numerous.  1  will  not  narrate  here  the 
exjieriments  of  Fray,  (Jruithuiben,  IJurdach,  liaer, 
and  others,  since  they  cannot  withstand  serious 
discussion  ;  nor  will  I  adduce  my  own,  for  the 
same  reason.  But  those  recently  made  by  M. 
Pouchct  have  a  more  im]i03ing  character,  and 
demand  the  strictest  examination. 

Tlie  re.ider  will  observe  that  the  eanlinal  point 
in  the  investigation  is  to  be  certain  that  no 
organic  germs  coidd  by  any  iH)ssibility  be  present 
in  the  liquid  which  is  to  proilucc  the  animalcules. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  the  animalcules,  like  other 


animals  and  plants,  are  produced  from  germs,  or 
eggs,  these  germs  must  be  excessively  mmute,  juul 
easily  overlookeil.  If  they  exist,  it  is  in  the  water 
and  the  air,  awaiting  the  jiroper  cuii<liliuii.s  for 
their  development.  Supposing  them  to  be  floating 
about  in  the  aii-,  undt;r  the  form  of  dust-liko 
particles,  they  woidd  fidl  into,  or  enter,  any  vessel 
containing  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, and  t/urr  devclope  ;  sis  the  <leposited 
eggs  of  the  insect  developed  in  the  decaying  body 
of  the  dog.  Now,  imusmuch  as  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air  is  one  of  the  indispen-sablu  con- 
ditions of  vitality,  and  without  it  the  animalcides 
coidd  not  devclope  and  live,  the  initial  dilli»;«dty 
is  how  to  secure  the  presence  of  this  air,  ami  yet 
be  sure  that  the  air  itself  does  not  ///•///;/  witii  it 
the  germs  of  the  animtvlcules  which  wc  lind  in  the 
liquid.  Schultze  of  Berlin  devised  an  exj>eriment 
which  was  thought  to  have  finally  settled  this 
jtoint,  and  to  have  refuted  the  hypothesis  of  S[>on- 
taneous  (feneration.  An  account  of  this  experi- 
ment, to  be  found  in  the  "Edinburgh  New 
I'hilosoiihical  Journal"  for  October,  IS37,  shows 
that  an  infusion  of  organic  substances,  supplied 
with  atuuispheric  air,  but  not  with  an  air  con- 
taining living  germs,  was  suffered  to  remain  thus 
from  the  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  August ; 
but,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  no  jilant  or 
animal  was  developed  in  the  infusion.  The 
ajiparatiis  Mas  now  removed  from  the  flask, 
attnospheric  air  was  allowed  to  enter  freely — 
without  lirst  passing  through  the  acid  or  jiotiuss — 
and,  in  three  <lays,  the  infnsioM  was  sw.irming 
with  animalcules. 

This  really  looked  like  a  conclusive  exii-rinumt. 
No  sooner  were  measures  taken  which  would 
destroy  the  germs,  su])posed  to  be  susjiemled  in 
the  atmosphere,  than  the  infusion  was  ke])t  free 
from  animalcules  ;  no  sooner  was  the  air  allowed 
to  enter  the  flask  in  the  ordinary  manner,  than 
anumdcidcs  abounded.  The  proof  did  not,  how- 
ev^er,  seem  to  me  quite  rigorous.  It  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  air  in  its  jiiissagc  through 
sidphuric  acid  would  not  suH'er  some  alteration, 
j>crhaps  electrical,  afl'ccting  its  vital  jiropcrtics  ; 
ami  this  doubt  seemed  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Morrcn,  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy,  May  2'J,  18r)4;  from  which  it  ai>peared 
that  air  having  p;ussed  through  sulidiuric  acid  was 
incomi»etent  to  sustain  life,  since  the  animalcules 
subject  to  it  died  in  a  few  d.iys.  But  M.  I'ouchet 
announces  experiments  whiih,  if  correct,  not  only 
scatter  this  dnul>t,  and  .M.  Morrcn's  confirmation, 
but  jioint-blank  contriulict  the  ex])criment  of 
Schult/c.  He  declares  that  in  following  Schultzc's 
exjieriment  in  every  particular,  and  also  in  re- 
j)eating  it  with  fresh  jirecautioiis,  he  can  constantly 
exliibit  animalcules  and  i)lants  developed  in  an 
infusion  in  which  every  organic  genu  has  been 
jireviously  destroyed,  and  to  which  the  air  has 
only  access  after  passing  through  c(Uiceutrated 
suljihuric  acid,  or  through  a  labyrinth  of  i)()rcelain 
fragments  at  red-heat.  Nay,  M.  Pouehet  goes 
further.  Feeling  the  dirticulty  of  satisfying  his 
oiqionents  that  the  atmospheric  air  really  con- 
tained no  genns,  he  determined  on  substituting 
artijicial  air.  Tliis  he  did  in  conjunction  with  a 
chemist,     M.     Hougeau.      Artitici.al    air,     as    the 
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readei-  knows,  is  simply  a  mixture  of  twenty-one 
]>ai'ts  of  oxygen  gas  with  seventy-nine  parts  of 
nitrogen  gas.  This  air  was  introduced  into  a  flask 
containing  an  infusion  of  hay,  the  hay  ha^ang 
previously  been  subjected  for  twenty  minutes  to 
a  heat  of  100  degrees  Centigrade  (212  degrees 
Fahi-enheit),  a  temperature  which  woidd  destroy 
every  germ.  He  thus  guarded  against  the  iJi-esence 
of  any  genns,  or  animalcides,  in  the  infusion,  or 
in  the  air.  The  whole  was  then  hennetically 
sealed,  so  that  no  other  air  covdd  gain  access.  In 
spite  of  these  precautions  cryptoganiic  plants  and 
animalcides  appeared  in  the  infusion.  M.  Pouchet 
repeated  the  experiment  with  pure  oxygen  gas, 
instead  of  air  ;  and  with  similar  resixlts. 

In  presence  of  such  statements  as  these,  only 
two  courses  were  open  to  the  antagonists  of  Spon- 
taneous Generation.  They  coidd  deny  or  disprove 
the  facts  ;  or  they  coidd  argue  that  the  precautions 
taken  were  not  svifRciently  rigorous  to  exclude  the 
])reseuce  of  germs.  I  have  already  said  how 
difficidt  it  is  for  the  modern  physiologist  to  admit 
.Sj)ontaneous  Generation,  and  the  reader  will  be 
therefore  prepared  to  hear  that  M.  Pouchet  has 
roused  immense  opposition ;  but  the  opponents 
have  not  disputed  his  facts  ;  one  and  all  they 
accept  the  statements  as  he  makes  them,  and,  by 
criticism  and  counter-statement,  endeavour  to 
show  that  Sj^ontaneous  Generation  is  just  as  in- 
admissible as  ever.  These  criticisms,  and  M. 
Pouchet's  replies,  may  here  be  grouped  in  order, 
and  with  all  possible  bre\dty. 

Milne-Ell  wards  objected  to  the  conclusions  of 
M.  Pouchet,  saying : — There  is  no  proof  that 
the  hay  itself  had  been  subjected  to  the  tem- 
perature of  100  degrees  Cent,  (or  the  boiling 
point  of  water),  it  being  very  probable  that 
althoiigh  the  furnace  was  at  that  heat,  the  hay, 
which  was  in  a  glass  vessel  and  surroimded  with 
ail-  at  rest,  was  not  at  anything  like  that  tempe- 
rature. 

To  this  M.  Pouchet  replied,  that  he  and  M. 
Hougeau  ascertained  that  the  hay  %vas  at  the 
temperature  of  100  degrees,  l>efore  they  proceeded 
in  their  experiments. 

Milne-Edwards  is  ready  to  grant  that  the  tem- 
perature may  have  been  reached,  but  argues  that 
even  that  would  not  siiffice  for  the  destruction  of 
all  the  germs,  if  they  were  i)erfectly  diy.  He 
refers  to  the  ol)servations  of  M.  Doyere,  which 
prove  that  the  Tardigrada  ("water  bears,"  micro- 
scopic animals  common  in  stagnant  water),  when 
thoroughly  desiccated,  preserve  their  power  of 
revi^'ing  even  after  having  been  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  140  degrees  Cent.  (316  degrees 
Fahr.).  If,  therefore,  animals  of  so  comi)lex  a 
structure  as  these  water-spiders  can  resist  the 
action  of  so  high  a  temperature,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  germs  of  the  simpler  ani- 
malcules woidd  be  destroyed  by  it.  Not  content 
with  this  argument,  which  is  suflTicicntly  forcible, 
Milne-Edwards  narrates  an  experiment  of  his  own, 
which  is  very  similar,  both  in  method  and  residts, 
to  one  I  have  jierformed.  UnhappUy,  it  is  an 
experiment  the  value  of  which  is  either  destroyed 
by  the  argument  just  adduced,  or  else  it  destroys 
the  argimient.  It  is  this  :  In  two  tubes  a  little 
water  containing  organic  matter  is  placed,  one  of 


them  hermetically  sealed,  the  other  left  open  to 
the  air.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  boding 
water  and  kept  there  till  their  temperature  has 
reached  that  point.  After  this  they  are  left  undis- 
turbed for  a  few  days.  In  the  tube  which  was 
exposed  to  the  air  there  were  animalcules  ;  in  the 
tube  which  was  excluded  from  the  air,  before  the 
action  of  heat  had  destroyed  all  the  germs,  not  an 
animalcide  coidd  be  seen. 

Is  not  this  something  like  a  proof  ?  "Why,  no, 
sir,"  as  Johnson  woidd  have  said.  At  least,  not 
if  the  argument  pre\-iously  urged  is  worth  any- 
thing. Because  every  one  will  see  that  if  it  be 
true,  as  Mdne-Edwards  maintains,  that  the  tem- 
peratm-e  of  boihng  water  is  not  by  any  means 
high  enough  to  destroy  the  organic  germs  of 
animalcides,  tlien  it  coidd  not  have  destroyed 
those  germs  in  the  closed  tube,  and  animalcules 
ought  to  have  made  their  appearance  there.  If  I 
coidd  lay  any  particidar  stress  on  my  own  experi- 
ments (which  I  do  not),  they  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  organic  germs  do  not  resist  the 
action  of  l:)oiling  water ;  for  I  found  that  a  piece 
of  fish  di%-ided  into  three,  and  i>laced  in  boiling 
water  in  three  diflferent  tubes,  one  closed  and 
excluded  from  the  light,  the  second  closed  but 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  thii-d  open  and 
exposed  to  the  light,  gave  me  no  animalcides  at 
all :  had  there  been  any  germs  in  the  water  or 
meat,  these  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  all 
such  ol^servations  go  for  nothing  in  the  presence 
of  M.  Pouchet's  assertion  that  he  had  found 
animalcules  in  the  infusion  after  subjecting  the 
organic  matters  to  a  temj^erature  of  250  degrees 
Cent.  (540  degrees  Falu-.),  and  this,  too,  with 
artificial  vater.  Unless  the  germs  are  supposed 
to  be  incomhustihle,  it  is  diflBcult,  he  says,  to 
maintain,  after  this,  that  the  animalcides  were 
developed  from  genns. 

Milne-Edwards  being  thus  disposed  of  by  M. 
Pouchet,  let  us  see  how  M.  Quatrefages  will  come 
off.  He  says,  that  ha\nng  examined  the  dust 
remaining  on  the  filter  after  some  observations  on 
rain  water,  he  found  that  the  organic  elements 
jiresented  a  confused  assemblage  of  particles  ;  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a  few  minutes 
after  their  imniei-sion  in  water.  But  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  he  detected  a  great  nmnber  of  vegetable 
sjiores,  infusoria,  and-  those  minute  spherical  and 
ovoid  bodies  famdiar  to  microscopists,  which  in- 
evitably suggest  the  idea  of  eggs  of  extremely 
small  dimensions.  He  also  declares  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  monads  revive  and  move  about 
after  a  few  hoiU'S  of  immersion.  The  conclusion 
drawn  is,  that  the  air  transports  myriads  of 
dust-like  particles,  which  have  only  to  fall 
into  the  water  to  appear  in  their  true  form  as 
animalcides. 

The  reply  of  M.  Pouchet  is  crushing.  If  the  air 
is  filled  with  aninuxlcides  and  their  eggs,  they  will 
of  coiu-se  fall  into  any  vessel  of  water,  and  as  water 
is  their  natiu'al  element,  will  there  exhibit  theii- 
vitality.  But  if  half  a  dozen  vessels  of  distilled 
water,  perfectly  free  from  animalcides,  be  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  beside  one  vessel  of  distilled 
water  containing  organic  substances  in  decay,  the 
half  dozen  wiU  be  fi-ee  from  animalcides  and  eggs, 
l>ut  the  one  will  abound  isdth  them.     Now,  it  is 
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jK-rfcctly  iiitelligilile  that  iiuismucb  as  oi-ganic 
matter  is  .saiil  to  foi-m  the-  iu(.libiK.-usabIo  coiulitiun 
for  the  dcvclupmcut  of  the  egg8,  it  in  oiily  iu  the 
■vessel  containing  such  matter  that  the  eggs  will 
develope  ;  but  why  are  they  not  ;dso  visible  iid  eggs 
in  the  other  vessels  ?  why  ai-e  not  the  animalcules 
themselves  visible  there,  as  they  were  in  the  water 
examined  by  M.  Quatrefages  ?  If  both  eggs  imil 
animalcules  aie  blown  about  like  dust  in  the  air, 
it  is  an  iumieu.se  stretch  of  credulity  to  believe 
they  will  only  W  blo>vu  into  the  vessel  containing 
organic  matter  ;  but  the  opponents  of  Sjwntaneous 
Generatii>a  go  further  even  than  this,  for  they 
declare  these  dust  like  luiinudcules  will  be  blown 
into  a  clotted  vessel,  if  it  contain  org:mic  matter, 
but  not  into  several  ojkii  vessels,  if  they  only  con- 
tain distilled  water. 

M.  Quatrefages  is  on  better  ground  when  he 
rejects  the  e\'iileuce,  long  supjiosed  to  be  so  weighty, 
of  parasitic  animals.  He  refers  to  the  moilern 
investigations  which  have  not  only  made  the  gene- 
ration of  these  panusites  intelligible,  but  in  many 
cases  have  demonstrated  it.  M.  Pouchet's  reply  is 
feeble,  and  unworthy  of  a  physiologist  of  his  emi- 
nence. He  doubts  the  truth  of  the  resiUts  ob- 
tained in  CJeniiany,  Italy,  and  Belgium  :  "  the 
monoiK)ly  of  which,"  he  ailds,  "  has,  by  a  strange 
anouuily,  belonged  to  foreigners."  Because  France 
has  not  the  honour  of  this  splendid  discovery,  the 
tVenchman  begs  t«>  doubt  its  value  I  Every  phy- 
siologist, however — not  French — will  lie  ready  to 
admit  that  whereas  the  parasitic  animals  formerly 
furnished  the  advocates  of  Spontaneous  fJeneration 
with  their  most  striking  illustrations,  the  investi- 
gations of  Von  Siebold,  Van  Beneden,  Klichen- 
meister,  Philippi,  and  others,  have  entirely  changed 
the  whole  asi>ect  of  the  question,  and  given  the 
oj»ponents  of  iSi>ontaneoiis  Generation  new  grounds 
for  believing  that  in  time  all  obscurities  will  be 
cleared  away,  all  contratlictions  explainetl. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  as  far  as  regards 
the  jiarticular  <lisciLssion,  M.  Pouehet  seems  to 
me  to  have  the  l>est  of  it.  Their  objections  to  his 
experiments  are  all  set  aside.  If  the  facts  are  as 
he  states  them — and  his  antagonists  at  jiresent  do 
not  dispute  the  facts — their  criticisms  go  for  very 
little.  They  have  not  shown  it  probable  that  any 
germs  coidd  have  V>cen  j>resent,  imder  the  con- 
ditions stated  by  him.  Are  we,  then,  to  accejit 
Spontaneous  fJeneration  as  jiroveu  ?  By  no  means. 
It  is  verj'  far  from  proven.  The  massive  prepon- 
derance of  fact  and  argument  against  such  an 
hypothesis  forces  us  to  jiause  long  Wfore  we 
accept  it.  What  M.  Pouehet  has  done  is  to 
destroy  many  of  the  argimients  against  Spon- 
taneous Cleneration,  and  to  have  devised  experi- 
ments which  may  hnally  lead  to  a  conclusion.  It 
ia  still  on  the  cards  that  some  source  of  error  as 
yet  overlooked  vitiates  his  experiments  ;  but  until 
that  error  has  ))een  detected,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  on  his  side  the  evidence  of  exi>eri- 
ment,  whereas  we  have  on  our  side  the  massive 
evidence  of  extensive  inductions.  His  exi)eriment 
may  be  conclusive,  and  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  will  thereby  be  establishedL  But  it  may  also, 
on  further  investigation,  turn  out  to  be  illusorj- ; 
some  little  oversight  may  Ije  detected  which  will 
rob  the  experiment  of  all  its  force. 


lVrliai>s  you  will  ask  why  this  su.Hpieitm  shoulil 
be  entertaiucil  ?  Why  ought  we  not  to  accept  M. 
Pouchet's  statement  with  conlidenee,  altliough  it 
does  contradict  our  inductions  ?  The  re;uou  can 
only  be,  that  the  massive  weight  of  these  Lnduo- 
tions  uatundly  jiredisposes  the  mind  to  believe 
that  it  is  more  probable  the  experiment  which 
contradicts  them  should  be  misconceived,  than 
that  they  should  be  contradicted.  Two  years  ago 
I  became  acipuiinted  with  ;ui  obsi.'rvation  made  by 
Cicnkowski,  the  botanist,  which  seemed  tiimlly  to 
Settle  this  (piestion  of  Spontaneous  CJeneration,  to 
J 'lace  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  because  it  caught 
Nature  in  the  act,  so  to  spe;vk,  of  spontaueoiuily 
generating.  C'ienkowski's  statement  is  as  follows  : 
If  a  slice  of  raw  i)otato  be  allowed  to  docomjHJse 
in  a  little  water,  it  will  be  found,  after  some  days, 
that  the  starch  grains  have  a  pecidiar  boriUr,  be;ir- 
iug  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  ceU-membrane. 
This  shortly  turns  out  to  be  a  real  cell-nienibranc. 
and  is  gradually  raised  above  the  starch  grjun, 
wliich  grain  then  occupies  the  position  of  a  cell- 
nucleus.  Thus,  out  oj  a  yniin  of  starch,  a  cell 
huji  been  formed  under  the  observei^a  eye.  Inside 
this  cell,  little  granidar  masses  are  developed, 
wliich  begin  to  coutraet.  Finally,  minute  eel- 
like animalcules  are  develoi>ed  there,  which 
bore  their  way  through  the  cell-wall  into  the 
water. 

Fuiike  in  his  rejiort  of  thia  observation,  which 
he  says,  he  has  veritied,  asks,  how  is  it  possible  to 
deny  Spontaneous  Generation  here?  Before  our 
eyes  a  grain  of  starch  becomes  a  cell,  in  that  cell  are 
developed  living  forms,  which  bore  their  way  out. 

The  reader  will  imagine  the  sensation  which 
such  an  observation  created.  He  wLU  agree  with 
Fuuke,  as  I  did,  that  if  the  fact  were  as  he  stated 
it,  all  fliscudsion  wa.s  at  an  end.  But  uws  the  fact 
as  stated  Y  1  tried  in  vain  to  verify  it.  Not  less 
than  twenty  separate  potatoes  were  employed, 
always  in  conjunction  viith.  ordijiarj'  starch,  as  a 
point  of  eomi>ari8on  ;  but  although  the  animalcules 
were  abmidant  enojigli,  I  never  could  satisfy 
myself  of  the  lirst  and  all-important  step,  namely, 
the  formation  of  a  eeUwall  round  the  starch-grain. 
This  was  the  more  distressing,  because  it  is 
at  ;dl  times  uu[ileasant  to  be  luiable  to  verify 
an  ob8er%'ation,  especially  one  made  by  a  careful 
and  competent  obser\er,  and  described  in  precise 
terms. 

I  could  not  reject  what  Cicnkowski  had  jiosi- 
tively  artirnied,  and  Funke  j)ositively  confirmed, 
and  was  willing  to  suppose  that  there  was  some 
necessary  condition  in  the  observation  which  1  had 
not  fultilled.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not 
reject  a  doctrine  on  the  strength  of  a  f;ict  about 
which  any  doubt  was  jiermissible.  In  this  state 
of  susjtense  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from 
Professor  Naegeli,  the  celebratt'd  niicroseopist,  that 
he  t<jo  had  been  battled  at  lirst  in  the  attempt  to 
verify  this  ob8er\ation,  but  that,  after  nearly  a 
hundred  trials,  he  had  succeeded.  He  positively 
eontirmetl  all  the  statements  Cienkowski  hati  ma<le. 
But,  from  that  moment,  my  8usi>ensc  vanished.  If 
the  i>henonienon  M-as  of  such  rare  occurrence,  there 
■were  reasons  for  susi>ectiug  some  other  explanation 
than  that  of  Spontaneous  Generation.  What  the 
Source  of  the  eiror  was  might  not  be  easily  divined ; 
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but  it  seemed  very  probaljle  tliat  error  had  crejit 
in  somewhere. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences 
Katurelles  (x.  140),  there  is  a  note  which  clears  up 
the  whole  mystery.  Cienkowski  has  himself  dis- 
covered the  source  of  his  own  error.  The  mem- 
brane wlrich  seemed  to  form  itself  round  the 
starch-grain  has  had  quite  another  origin.  He  has 
observed  the  little  monads  swimming  about,  and 
has  noticed  one  of  them  adhere  to  a  starch-grain, 
spread  its  elastic  body  round  it,  and  finally  envelope 
it,  as  the  Amceha  turaps  itself  round  its  food.  This 
explains  how  the  starch-grain  comes  to  be  inside  a 
cell  ;  and  as  this  process  was  never  suspected, 
and  the  starch-grain  was  seen  with  a  cell-wall, 
the  idea  of  natural  formation  was  inevitable,  the 


more  so,  as  the  wall  seemed  to  grow  larger  and 
larger. 

Thus  has  even  this,  the  most  striking  case  in 
favour  of  Spontaneous  Generation  ever  adduced, 
been  finally  cleared  up  ;  and  the  reader  will  pro- 
Ijably  agree  in  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  facts  advanced  in  this  paper  lead, 
namely,  that  the  Law  of  Generation  is  uni- 
versal ;  the  exce}>tions  which  have  been  hitherto 
urged  have,  one  by  one,  been  foimd  to  be  no 
exceptions ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  even 
M.  Pouchet's  cases  will  l)e  likewise  explained.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  generation  of  animalcules 
may  take  place  spontaneously ;  biit  although 
possible,  it  is  not  prol)al)le,  and  certainly  is  not 
proven.  George  Henry  Lewes. 


ON  THE  WATER. 


I. 

On  the  water,  on  the  water, 

While  the  summer  days  were  fair, 
Whispering  words  in  softest  accents 

Thro'  a  veil  of  drooping  hair  ; 
While  the  little  ear  was  peeping. 

Half-ashamed  and  rosy  red, 
Blushing  at  the  earnest  meaning 

Of  the  tender  words  I  said — 


II. 

On  the  water,  on  the  water, 

Fairly  shone  the  sunbeams  then, 
Dancing  on  the  tiny  ripples, 

Lighting  iip  the  far-off  glen  ; 
None  could  hear  us  save  the  Iris, 

Swaying  in  her  golden  pride, 
And  the  lilies  ever  moving 

With  the  motion  of  the  tide. 


III. 


On  the  water,  on  the  water, 

Wliile  the  twilight  shades  drew  nigh, 
Catching  at  the  drooping  branches, 

As  we  floated  idly  by  ; 
Oh  !  her  small  hand's  gentle  pressure, 

And  her  glance  all  words  above. 
And  her  soft  cheek's  liright  carnation, 

When  I  told  her  all  my  love  ! 


IV. 

On  the  water,  on  the  water, 

Now  I  float,  but  aU  alone, 
And  I  miss  the  silken  ringlets. 

And  the  little  hand  is  gone  ; 
Dies  the  sunset's  crimson  beauty, 

Comes  the  twilight  as  of  yore, 
All  remind  me  of  the  dear  one, 

Lost  to  me  for  evermore.  Memor. 
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tU-U'lEU  VI. 

It  was  near 
four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  CJeninl 
was  iu  the  shop. 
His  eUK'st  and 
youngest  sons 
were  abroa<l. 
Catherine  and  her 
little  crippled 
daughter  had  long 
been  anxious 
about  Oeranl,  and 
now  they  were 
gone  a  little  way 
down  the  road,  to 
see  if  by  good  luck 
he  might  be  visible 
in  the  dLstance  ; 
and  Giles  was 
aloue  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, which 
I  will  sketch,  fur- 
niture and  dwarf 
included. 

Tlie  Hollanders 
were  alwajs  an 
original  and  leatl- 
ing  i)eople.  At 
different  epochs 
they  invented 
jirinting  (wooden 
t>T*-')>  oU-painting, 
liberty,  banking, 
gardening,  Ac.  ; 
above  all,  years  be- 
fore ray  tale,  they 
invented  cleanli- 
ness. So,  while  the 
English  gentry,  in  velvet  jerkins  and  chicken-toed     brawny 


•C 


M 
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and  his  claws  iu 
the  air  like  a 
|Hiuncing  vam- 
l>ire.  Nature,  it 
woidd  seem,  did 
not  make  Giles 
a  dwarf  out  of 
iiialic<;  pre|»enso  : 
she  constructetl  a 
iicad  and  torso 
with  her  u>tual 
<  are,  but  just  then 
her  attention  was 
distracted,  and  she 
left  the  rest  to 
chance ;  the  residt 
was  a  human 
wedge,  ail  in- 
verted cone.  Ho 
might  w  itli  justice 
have  taken  her  to 
task  in  the  terms 
of  Horace  : 

amphora  ooepit 
•  lui  ;  I'urreiite 
I    ur  urvcus  exit  ? 

Hia  centre  was 
anything  but  his 
centre  of  gravity. 
Bisected,  upper 
(jiles  Would  have 
outweighed  three 
lower  (iiles's.  But 
this  very  tlispro- 
jiortion  enabled 
hiiu  to  do  feats 
that  would  have 
batlled  Milo.  His 
draw  after  them  ; 


shixs,  trode  floors  of  stale  rushes,  fold  receptacle 
of  bones,  decomjtosing  morsels,  spittle,  dogs'  eggs, 
and  all  abominations,  this  hosier's  sitting-room  at 
Tergoii  was  floored  with  Dutch  tiles,  so  higlily 
glazed  and  constantly  washed,  that  you  cf)uld  eat 
otr  them.  There  was  one  large  window  ;  the 
cross  stone-work  in  the  centre  of  it  was  very 
massive,  and  stood  in  relief,  looking  like  an 
actual  cross  to  the  inmates,  and  was  eyed  as 
such  in  their  devotions.  The  ]>ane8  were  very 
small  and  lozenge-shaped,  and  soldere<l  to  one 
:uiiither  with  strips  of  lead  :  the  like  y<n\  may  see 
to  this  ilay  in  some  of  our  rural  eottiiges.  The  chairs 
were  rude  and  primitive,  all  but  the  ann-chair, 
whose  back,  at  right  angles  with  its  seat,  was  so 
high  that  the  sitter's  head  stopped  two  feet  short 
of  the  top.  This  chair  was  of  oak,  and  carved  at 
the  simimit.  There  was  a  copper  pail,  that  went 
in  at  the  waist,  holding  holy  water ;  and  a  little 
hand-besom  to  s]>rinkle  it  far  and  wide  ;  ami  a 
long,  narrow,  l)ut  massive  oak  table,  with  a  dwarf 
sticking  to  the  rim  by  his  teeth,  his  eyes  glaring, 


arms  ha<l  no  weiglit  t 
so  lie  could  go  up  a  vertical  pole  like  a  squirrel, 
and  hang  for  hours  from  a  bough  by  one  hand  like 
a  cherry  by  its  stalk.  If  he  could  liave  nu-ule  a 
vacuum  with  his  hands,  ;vs  the  lizar.l  is  said  to  do 
with  its  feet,  he  would  have  gone  along  a  ceiling. 
Now,  this  pocket  athlete  was  insanely  fond  of 
grij.ing  the  .linner-table  with  both  hands,  and  so 
swinging  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  and  then — cbinax 
of  delight ! — he  would  seize  it  witli  his  teeth,  and, 
taking  off  his  hands,  hold  on  like  grim  death  by 
his  huge  ivories. 

But  all  our  joys,  however  elevating,  suffer  in- 
terruption. Little  Kate  caught  Sampsonet  in  tliis 
jxisture,  and  stooil  aghast.  She  wa.s  her  mothers 
ilaughter,  ami  her  heart  beat  with  the  furniture, 
not  with  the  I'imo.  gymnast. 

"Oh,  (iiles!  how  can  you?  Mother  woidd  1)6 
vexe<L      It  dents  the  table." 

"Go  and  tell  her,  little  tale-))earer,''  snarled 
Giles.      "  Vou  are  the  one  for  making  mischief." 

"Am  T?  '  inquired  Kate,  calmly;  "that  is 
news  to  me.'' 
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"The  biggest  iu  Tergou,"  growled  (Jiles,  fasten- 
ing on  again. 

At  this  Kate  sat  quietly  down  and  cried.  Her 
mother  came  in  almost  at  that  moment,  and 
Giles  hurled  himself  xinder  the  table,  and  there 
glared. 

"What  is  to  do  now?"  said  the  dame,  sharply. 
Then  tvu'ning  her  experienced  eyes  on  C4iles,  and 
observing  the  position  he  had  taken  np,  and  a 
sheepish  expression,  she  hinted  at  cnfhng  of  ears. 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  the  girl;  "  it  was  but  a 
foolish  word  Giles  spoke.  I  had  not  noticed  it  at 
another  time ;  biit  I  was  tired  and  in  care  for 
Gerard,  you  know." 

"Let  no  one  be  in  care  for  me,"  said  a  faint 
voice  at  the  door,  and  in  tottered  Gerard,  pale, 
dusty,  and  worn  oiit ;  and,  amidst  uplifted  hands 
and  cries  of  delight,  curiosity  and  anxiety  mingled, 
dropped  almost  fainting  into  the  nearest  chair. 

Beating  Rotterdam,  like  a  covert,  for  ISIargaret, 
and  the  long  journey  afterwards,  had  fairly  knocked 
Gerard  iip.  But  elastic  youth  soon  re\'ived,  and 
behold  him  the  centre  of  an  eager  circle.  First  of 
all  they  must  hear  about  the  i)ri2es.  Then  Gerard 
told  them  he  had  been  admitted  to  see  the  compe- 
titors' works  all  laid  out  in  an  enormous  hall — 
before  the  jiulges  pronounced  :  "  Oh,  mother  !  oh, 
Kate  !  when  I  saw  the  goldsmiths'  work,  I  had 
like  to  have  fallen  on  the  floor.  I  thought  not  all 
the  goldsmiths  on  earth  had  so  much  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  and  craft  of  design  and  facture.  But,  in 
sooth,  all  the  arts  are  divine." 

Then,  to  please  the  females,  he  described  to 
them  the  reliquaries,  feretories,  calices,  crosiers, 
crosses,  pyxes,  monstrances,  and  other  Avonders 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  goblets,  hanaps,  watches, 
clocks,  chains,  brooches,  &c. ,  so  that  their  mouths 
watered. 

"  But,  Kate,  wdien  I  came  to  the  illmninated 
work  from  CJlient  and  Bruges,  my  heai't  sank. 
Mine  was  dirt  by  the  side  of  it.  For  the  first 
miniite  I  coidd  almost  have  cried  ;  but  I  prayed 
for  abetter  spirit,  and  })resently  I  was  able  to  enjoy 
them,  and  thank  (Jod  for  those  lovely  works,  and 
for  those  skilfid,  2)atient  craftsmen,  that  I  own  my 
masters.  Well,  the  colored  work  was  so  beautiful 
I  forgot  all  about  the  black  and  white.  But,  next 
day,  when  all  the  other  prizes  had  been  given, 
they  came  to  the  writing,  and  whose  name  think 
you  was  called  first  ?  " 

"Yours,"    said  Kate. 

The  others  laughed  hei-  to  scorn. 

"  Yoii  may  laugh,"  said  Gerard,  "  l)ut  for  all  that 
Gerard  Gerardzoon  of  Tei-gou  was  the  name  the 
herald  shoiited.  I  stood  stiipid  ;  they  thrust  me  for- 
ward. Everything  swam  l>efore  my  eyes.  1  don't 
know  how  I  found  myself  kneeling  on  a  cushion 
at  the  feet  of  the  duke.  He  said  something  to  me, 
b\it  I  was  so  fluttered  I  could  not  answer  him.  So 
then  he  put  his  haiul  to  his  side  and  did  not  draw 
a  glaive  and  cut  off  my  didl  head,  but  gave  me  a 
gold  medal,  and  there  it  is."  There  was  a  yell  and 
almost  a  scramble.  * '  And  then  he  gave  me  fifteen 
great  bright  golden  angels.  I  had  seen  one  before, 
but  1  never  handled  one.     Here  they  are." 

"  Oh,  Gerard  !  oh,  Gerard  !  " 

"  There  is  one  for  yoii,  our  eldest ;  and  one  for 
yoTi,  Sybrandt,  and  for  you,  Little  Mischief ;  and 


two  for  you,  Little  Lily,  because  God  has  afilicted 
you ;  and  one  for  myself  to  buy  coloiirs  and 
vellum  ;  and  nine  for  her  that  nursed  us  all, 
and  I'isked  the  two  crowns  upon  poor  Gerard's 
hand." 

The  gold  drew-  out  their  several  characters. 
Cornelis  and  Sybrandt  clutched  each  his  coin  with 
one  glare  of  greediness  and  another  glare  of  envy 
at  Kate,  who  had  got  two  pieces.  Giles  seized  his 
and  rolled  it  along  the  floor  and  gambolled  after 
it.  But  Kate  put  down  her  crutches  and  sat 
down,  and  held  out  her  little  arms  to  Gerard  with 
a  heavenly  gestiire  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  the 
mother,  fau-ly  benumbed  at  first  by  the  shower  of 
gold  that  fell  on  her  apron,  now  cried  out,  ' '  Leave 
kissing  him,  Kate,  he  is  my  son,  not  yours.  Ah, 
Gerard,  my  child  !  I  have  not  loved  you  as  you 
deserved." 

Then  Gerard  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
her,  and  she  filing  her  arms  round  him  and  wept 
for  joy  and  pride,  upon  his  neck. 

"  Good  lad  !  good  lad  !  "  cried  the  hosier,  with 
some  emotion.  "I  must  go  and  tell  the  neigh- 
bours. Lend  me  the  medal,  Gera.rd,  I'll  show  it 
my  good  friend,  Peter  Buyskens ;  he  is  always 
regaling  me  with  how  his  son  Jorian  won  the  tin 
mug  a-shooting  at  the  Butts." 

"Ay,  do  my  man  ;  and  show  Peter  Buj'sk  ens 
one  of  the  angels.  Tell  him  there  are  foiu-teeu 
more,  where  that  came  from.  Mind  you  bring  it 
me  back  !  " 

' '  Stay  a  minute,  father,  there  is  better  news 
behind,"  said  Gerard,  flushing  with  joy  at  the  joy 
he  caused. 

"  Better  !     Better  than  this  ?  " 

Then  Gerard  told  his  interview  with  the  countess, 
and  the  house  rang  with  joy. 

' '  Now,  God  bless  the  good  lady,  and  bless  the 
Dame  Van  Eyck  !  a  benefice,  oiu-  son  !  !My  cares 
are  at  an  end.  Gerard,  my  good  friend  and  master, 
now  we  two  can  die  hapjiy  wheneA'er  our  time 
comes.  This  dear  boy  \sill  take  our  jilace,  and 
none  of  these  loved  ones  ■\\ill  want  a  home  or  a 
friend." 

From  that  hour  Gerard  was  looked  upon  as 
the  stay  of  the  family.  He  Avas  a  son  apart,  but 
in  another  sense.  He  was  always  in  the  right, 
and  nothing  too  good  for  him.  Cornelis  and 
Sybraiult  became  more  and  more  jealous  of  him, 
and  longed  for  the  day  he  shoidd  go  to  his  bene- 
fice :  they  would  get  rid  of  the  favourite,  and  his 
reverence's  puise  Avoiild  be  open  to  them.  With 
these  views  he  co-operated.  The  wound  love  had 
given  him  throbbed  duller  and  dvdler.  His  success 
and  the  affection  and  admiration  of  his  parents, 
made  him  think  more  highly  of  himself,  and  resent 
with  more  spirit  Margaret's  ingratitude  and  dis- 
courtesy. For  all  that,  she  had  power  to  cool  him 
towards  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and  now  for  every 
reason  he  wished  to  be  ordained  priest  as  soon  as 
he  could  pass  the  intermediate  orders.  He  kncAV 
the  Vidgate  already  better  than  most  of  the  clergy, 
and  he  stiidied  the  rubric  and  the  dogmas  of  the 
church  with  his  friends  the  monks  ;  and,  the  first 
time  the  bishop  came  that  way,  he  applied  to  be 
admitted  "  exorcist,"  the  third  step  in  holy  orders. 
The  bishop  questioned  him,  and  ordained  him  at 
once.    He  had  to  kneel,  and,  after  a  short  prayer, 
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the  bibhup  delivered  to  him  a  httle  MS.  fidl  of 
exorcisius,  and  said:  "Take  thia,  Geitird,  and 
have  jiower  to  lay  hands  on  the  jiosaessod,  whether 
baj>tised  or  catechununs  I  "  and  he  took  it  reve- 
rently, and  went  home  invested  by  tlie  church 
with  ix)\vcr  to  cast  out  demons. 

Keturniug  home  from  the  church,  he  was  met 
by  little  Kate  on  her  erutehcs. 

"Oh,  Gerard!  who,  think  yon,  Ik^s  been  at  oiu- 
house  seeking  you? — the  Burgomaster  himself." 

(Jeraiil  started,  and  changed  colour. 

"  t'lhysbrecht  \  an  tSwietcu  ?  What  woiJd  he 
with  me ;" 

"  Nay,  tJerard,  I  know  not.  But  he  was  urgent 
to  see  you.  You  are  to  go  to  his  house  on  the 
instiiiit. " 

*'  Well,  he  is  the  Burgomaster  :  I  must  go  :  but 
it  likes  me  not.  Kate,  I  have  seen  him  cast 
such  a  look  on  me  ns  no  friend  casts.  No 
matter  ;  such  looks  forewarn  the  wise.  Besides, 
he  knows — " 

"Knows  what,  Gerard ? " 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"Kate,  rUgo." 

And  he  went  to  Ghysbrecht  Van  Swieten's 
house. 

CIL\PTEK    VI 1. 

GuvsBKECiiT  VAX  SwiETEX  was  an  ai-tful  man. 
He  oi>ened  on  the  novice  with  something  quite 
wide  of  the  mark  he  was  really  aiming  at.  "The 
town  recortLj,"  said  he,  "are  crabbcdly  written, 
and  the  ink  rusty  with  age."  He  oflfered  Gerard 
the  honour  of  traiiseribing  them  fair. 

Gerard  inquired  what  he  was  to  l»e  jiaid. 

Ghysbrecht  offered  a  sum  that  wouM  have  just 
purchased  the  i>ens,  ink,  and  j>archment. 

"  But,  Burgomaster,  my  labour  ?  Here  is  a 
year's  work." 

"  Your  labour  !  Call  you  marking  ]>archment 
labour  ?     Little  sweat  goes  to  that,  I  trow." 

"  Tis  labour,  and  skilled  labour  to  boot :  and 
that  is  l>etter  j>aid  in  all  crafts  than  rude 
labour,  sweat  or  no  sweat.  BLsides,  there's  my 
time." 

"  Your  tijne  ?  Why  what  is  time  to  you,  at 
two-and-twenty  ?"  Then  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  on 
CJerard,  tf>  mark  the  effect  of  his  words,  he  said  : 
"Say,  rather,  you  are  idle  gi'own.  You  are  in  love. 
Your  botly  is  with  those  chanting  monks,  but 
your  heart  is  with  Peter  Brandt  and  his  red-haired 
girl." 

"I  know  no  Peter  Brandt." 

This  denial  confirmed  Ghysbrecht's  suspicion 
that  the  caster  out  of  demons  was  pLij-ing  a  deep 
game. 

"Ye  lie!"  he  shouted.  "Did  I  not  find  you 
at  her  cllx)w,  on  the  road  to  Rotterdam  ?" 

"Ah:" 

"Ah.  And  you  were  seen  at  Sevenbergcn  but 
t'other  day." 

"Was  I?" 

"Ay  ;  and  at  Peter's  house." 

"At  Sevenbergen?" 

"Ay,  at  ."^evenbergen." 

Now,  tliis  was  what  in  modern  days  is  called  a 
draw.     It  was  a  guess,  put  boldly  forth  as  fact,  to 


ehcit  by  the  young  man's  answer  w  hether  he  had 
been  there  lately  or  not. 

The  result  of  the  artifice  surprised  the  crafty 
one.  (ierard  st:uted  uj>  in  a  stnmge  etate  of 
nervous  excitement. 

"BurgouKister,"  said  he,  with  trembling  voice, 
"  I  have  not  l»een  at  Sivenber^'en  this  three 
yeai-s,  and  1  know  not  the  name  of  tlmse  you  saw 
me  with,  nor  where  they  dwelt ;  but,  as  my  time 
is  jirecious,  though  you  value  it  not,  give  you 
good  day."  And  he  darted  out,  with  his  eyes 
sparkling. 

Cihysbrecht  started  up  in  huge  ire  ;  but  he  s;uik 
into  his  chair  again. 

"He  feai-a  me  not.  He  knows  something,  if 
not  aU." 

Then  he  e;dled  Iiastily  to  his  trusty  servant,  and 
almost  diaggcil  liim  to  a  window. 

"See  you  yon  man?"'  he  cried.  "Haste! 
Follow  him  !  But  let  him  not  see  you.  He  is 
young,  but  old  in  craft.  Kcej)  him  in  sight  all 
day.  Let  me  know  whither  he  goes,  and  what  he 
does." 

It  wa-s  night  when  the  servant  returnctl. 
"Well  !   well  !'  cried  Van  Swieten,  eagerly. 
"  Master,   the  young  man  went    from  you   to 
Sevenbergen." 

CMiysbrecht  groaned. 

"To  the  house  of  Peter  the  Magician," 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

"Look  into  your  own  heart  and  write  !  "  said 
Herr  Cant  ;  and  earth's  cuckoos  echoed  the  ciy. 
Look  into  the  Rhine  where  it  is  deei»e8t,  and 
the  Thames  where  it  is  thickest,  and  paint 
the  bottom.  Lower  a  bucket  into  a  well  of  self- 
deception,  and  what  comes  up  must  be  immortid 
truth,  musn't  it?  Now,  in  the  first  place  no  son 
of  Adam  ever  reads  his  own  heart  at  all,  except 
by  the  habit  accpiired  and  the  light  gained  from 
some  years'  perusal  of  other  hearts  ;  and  even 
then,  with  lus  .acquired  sagacity  and  reflected 
light,  he  can  but  si)ell  and  decijiher  his  own 
heart,  not  read  it  ffuently.  Cierard  was  so  j'oiuig 
and  green  that  he  needed  no  phiIoMO]iherling  to 
lead  him  into  shallow  water.  Hidf  way  to 
Sevenbergen  he  looked  into  his  own  heart,  and 
asked  it  why  he  w:is  going  to  Sevenbergen.  His 
he.irt  replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Wc 
are  going  out  of  mere  curiosity,  to  know  why  she 
jilted  us,  and  to  show  her  it  has  not  broken  our 
liearts,  aiul  that  we  are  cpiite  content  with  our 
honours  and  our  benefice  in  jirospectu,  and  don't 
w.ant  her  or  any  of  her  fickle  sex. 

He  soon  found  out  Peter  Brandt's  cottage  ;  and 
there  sat  a  girl  in  the  doorway,  plying  her  needle, 
and  a  stalwart  figure  leaned  on  a  long  bow  and 
t;dked  to  her.  Gerard  felt  an  unaccountable 
l>ang  at  the  sight  of  him.  However,  the  man 
turned  out  to  Ijc  past  fifty  years  of  age,  an  old 
soldier,  whom  Gerard  remembered  to  have  seen 
shoot  at  the  butts  with  admirable  force  and 
skill.  Another  minute  and  the  youth  stoo<l  Ixjforo 
them.  Margaret  looked  up  and  droiqied  her 
work,  and  uttere<l  a  faint  cry,  ;ind  was  white  and 
red  by  turns.  But  these  signs  of  emotion  were 
swiftly  dismissed,  and  she  turned  far  more  chill 
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and  indifferent  than   she   would   if    she  had  not 
betrayed  this  agitation. 

"What!  is  it  you,  ^Master  Gerard?  What  on 
earth  brings  you  here,  I  wonder." 

"  I  was  passing  by  and  saw  j^ou  ;  so  I  thought 
T  woukl  give  you  good  day,  and  ask  after  your 
father." 

"  My  father  is  welh     He  will  be  here  anon." 

"  Then  I  may  as  well  stay  till  he  conies." 

"As  you  will.  Good  Martin,  step  into  the 
Tillage  and  tell  my  father  here  is  a  friend  of 
his." 

"  And  not  of  yours  ?  " 

"  My  father's  fi'iends  are  miiie. " 

"  That  is  doubtful.  It  was  not  like  a  friend  to 
promise  to  wait  for  me,  and  then  make  off  the 
moment  my  back  was  turned.  Cruel  Margaret  ! 
you  little  know  how  I  searched  the  town  for  you 
— how  for  want  of  j'ou  nothing  was  pleasant  to 
me." 

"  These  are  idle  words  ;  if  you  had  desired  my 
father's  company,  or  mine,  you  would  have  come 
back.  There  I  had  a  lied  laid  for  you,  sir,  at  my 
cousin's,  and  he  would  have  made  much  of  you, 
and,  who  knows,  I  might  have  made  much  of  you 
too.  I  was  in  the  humour  that  day.  You  will 
not  catch  me  in  the  same  mind  again,  neither  you 
nor  any  young  man,  I  warrant  me." 

"  Margaret,  I  came  back  the  moment  the  coun- 
tess let  me  go  ;  but  you  were  not  there." 

"  Nay,  you  did  not,  or  you  had  seen  Hans 
Clotennan  at  our  taljle  ;  we  left  him  to  bring 
you  on." 

"I  saw  no  one  there,  but  only  a  drunken  man 
that  had  just  tumbled  down." 

"At  our  table  ?     How  was  he  clad  ? " 

"Nay,  I  took  little  heed:  in  sad  coloured 
garb." 

At  this  Margaret's  face  gradually  lighted  v.'ith 
a  mixture  of  archness  and  happiness  ;  then 
assuming  incredulity  and  severity,  she  Y>\it  many 
shrewd  cjuestions,  all  of  which  Gerard  answered 
most  loyally.  Finally,  the  clouds  cleared,  and 
they  guessed  how  the  misunderstanding  had  come 
about.  Then  came  a  re\'ulsion  of  tenderness,  all 
the  more  powerful  that  they  had  done  each  other 
wi'ong ;  and  then,  more  dangerous  stiU,  came 
mutual  confessions.  Neither  had  been  happy 
since  ;  neither  ever  wouhl  have  been  happy  Ijut 
for  this  fortunate  meeting. 

And  Gerard  found  a  MS.  Vulgate  lying  open  on 
the  talde,  and  pounced  upon  it  like  a  hawk.  MSS. 
were  his  delight ;  but  before  he  could  get  to  it 
two  white  hands  qiiickly  came  flat  ujion  the  page, 
and  a  red  face  confronted  him. 

"Nay,  take  away  your  hands,  Margaret,  that  I 
may  see  where  you  are  reading,  and  I  wiU  read 
there  too  at  home  ;  so  shall  my  soid  meet  yours 
in  the  sacred  ])age.  You  will  not  ?  Nay,  then, 
I  must  kiss  them  away. "  And  he  kissed  them  so 
often,  that  for  very  shame  they  were  fain  to  with- 
«lraw,  and,  lo  !  the  sacred  )>ook  proved  to  be 
©pen  at 

An  apple  of  gold  in  a  net -work  of  silver. 

"There,  now,"  said  she,  "T  had  been  hunting 
for  it  ever  so  long,  and  found  it  but  even  now — 
and  to  be  caught  ! "  and  with  a  touch  of  incon- 


sistency she  pointed  it   out  to   Gerard  with  her 
white  linger. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "but  to-day  it  is  all  hidden  in 
that  great  cap." 

"  It  is  a  comely  cap,  I'm  told  by  some." 
"  May  be  :  but  what  it  hides  is  beautiful." 
"It  is  not  :   it  is  hideous." 
"Well,  it  was  beautiful  at  Rotterdam." 
"Aj',  everything  was  beautiful  that  day." 
And  now  Peter  came  in,  and  welcomed  Gerard 
cordially,   and  would  have    him  to  stay  supper. 
And  Margaret    disajjpeared ;   and    Gerard   had   a 
nice  learned  chat  with  Peter  ;  and  Margaret  re- 
appeared with  her  hair  in  her  silver  net,  and  shot 
a  glance  half  arch  half  coy,  and  she  glided  about 
them,  and  sjiread  su2:)per,  and  Ijeamed  bright  with 
gaiety  and  happiness.     And  in  the  cool  evening 
Gerard  coaxed  her  out,  and  coaxed  her  on  to  the 
road  to   Tergou,  and  there  they  strolled  up  and 
down,  hand  in  hand  ;  and  when  he  must  go  they 
pledged  each  other  never  to  quarrel  or  misunder- 
stand   one  another  again ;    and   they    sealed   the 
promise  with  a  long  loving  kiss,  and  C4erard  went 
home  on  wings. 

From  that  day  Gerard  spent  most  of  his  evenings 
with  Margaret,  and  the  attachment  deepened  and 
dee})enedonboth  sides  till  the  hours  they  spent  toge- 
ther were  the  hours  they  lived;  the  rest  they  counted 
and  underwent.  And  at  the  outset  of  this  deep 
attachment  all  went  smoothly ;  obstacles  there 
were,  but  they  seemed  distant  and  small  to  the 
eyes  of  hope,  youth,  and  love.  The  feelings 
and  i^assions  of  so  many  persons,  that  this  attach- 
ment woidd  thwart,  gave  no  warning  smoke  to  shoM"- 
their  volcanic  nature  and  power.  The  course  of 
true  love  ran  smoothly,  placidly,  until  it  had 
di'awn  these  two  young  hearts  into  its  current  for 

ever,  and  then 

(To  be  continued.) 

AN  OLD  CHUKCH  LIBEARY. 

' '  Langley  M.vk,sh  :  not  a  very  inviting  locality 
I  should  judge.  What  could  attract  you  to  a 
marsh,  in  your  longing  for  country  air  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  marsh.  The  soil  is  gravel.  Believe 
Lady  Hertford,  the  invoked  by  Thomson,  the 
Countess  who  wrote  thus  to  the  Countess  of 
Pomfret,  about  Richings,  not  a  mile  distant  from 
my  calumniated  viUage  :  '  One  great  addition  to 
the  i>leasure  of  liAang  here  is  the  gravelly  soil, 
which  after  a  day  of  rain,  if  it  holds  up  for  two 
or  tlii'ee  hours,  one  may  walk  OA^er  without  being 
wet  through  one's  shoes.'  " 

' '  Well.  Hume  says,  all  Britain  was  marshy 
once  ;  and  I  suppose  this  marsh  has  been  di-ained 
in  some  rude  agricultural  fashion  of  the  days 
before  tiles,  and  instead  of  quagmires  you  have 
only  standing  pools. " 

' '  Hume  misquotes  his  authority  when  he  says 
all  Britain  was  marshy  once ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  some  blundering  topographer  has  misquoted 
an  ancient  title-deed,  and  made  libellous  English 
out  of  the  ol)scure  Latin  which  distinguished 
this  Langley  from  others  of  the  same  family 
name." 

I  was  piqued  at  my  friend's  scepticism  about 
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this  district — a  ilistrict  of  i-;irly  cuItiMitidii,  \vheix» 
grassy  lanes,  or  paths  across  rich  coj-n  fit-Kls,  lead 
to  quaint  fann-houscs  of  nuuiy  gables,  oversha- 
dowed liy  majestic  elms  shutting  tlie  farm  in 
with  its  snug  orchards.  A  district  of  almndaut 
population  in  old  times ;  for  l>clls  do  knoll  to 
church  from  many  ;ui  ivy-mantled  tower — from 
Langley,  Upton,  Iver,  Horton,  each  within  an 
easy  walk  of  the  other.  A  district  which  the 
enthusiastic  Countess  who  dwelt  at  Richings, 
describes  as  coming  "nearer  to  my  idea  of  a 
scene  in  Arcadia  than  anj-  place  I  ever  saw." 
A  flat  Arcadia,  eertaijdy  ;  and  the  modern  Arca- 
dians have  too  n-morselessly  lopped  and  trimme<l 
the  hedge-row  elms  near  Richings,  since  tlie 
days  when  Poi)e  and  Adtlison,  CJay  and  Prior, 
capp'd  verses  upon  the  carved  bench  amongst 
the  trees  which  B;ithui-st  jilanted.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  Arcadia  be  stunewhat  damaged,  the 
most  ruthless  sjtirit  of  utility  cannot  wholl}'  spoil 
nature  ;  and  this  district  has  pecidiar  features 
of  homely  l>eauty,  which  like  those  of  many  an 
unobtrusive  human  face  improve  ui>ou  acijuaint- 
ance. 

All  honour  to  those  industrious  men  who  have 
piled  up  our  County  Histories,  folio  ui)on  folio. 
The  four  massive  volumes  of  the  History  of 
Buckinghamshire,  by  tieorge  Lipscond),  may  give 
me  M'hat  I  seek.  Behold  !  Langley  Marish,  or 
Maires,  is  said  to  have  derive<l  its  name  from 
Christiana  de  Mariscis,  who  held  this  manor  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Is  not  "  Mai-sh "  a 
niisnonier  7 

.\  County  History,  with  its  toml>stonc  infor- 
mation, affords  its  own  sober  enjoyment.  It  is 
busy  iilieness  to  iloze  over  its  recoids — ple;U5anter 
even  than  the  sweet  do-nothing.  No  passion  is 
roiised,  no  prejudice  is  stirred,  when  I  le:un 
from  Li|>scomb  that  in  1020  (2  Car.  I.)  the  king 
by  patent  granted  the  manor  of  Langley  Marish 
t»  Sir  John  Kedennister,  and  ilame  Mary  his 
wife  ;  that  the  manor-house,  originally  built  by 
Sir  John,  was  pulled  ^low^l  in  1758,  an<l  rebuilt 
b)-  Spencer,  D\ike  of  Marlborough  ;  that  the 
family  of  Kedei-mistcr  fou ruled  the  Church  of 
Langley — a  parochi:d  chapel  sul>ject  to  Wyranlis- 
burj- ;  that  Sir  John  Kedennister  erected  here 
an  alms-house  for  six  jioor  jni-rsons  ;  that  the 
family  monument  of  the  Kedemiistei-s  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  Here  is  a  fact  more 
interesting  to  nie  than  the  descrijition  of  that 
family  monument  :  "  The  will  of  Sir  John  Ketlcr- 
mister,  dated  February-  22,  lO.'H,  contains  the 
following  passage  —  '  An<l  concerning  a  Lil>rary 
which  I  have  ]>repare<l  and  adjoined  to  langley 
Church  aforesaid,  for  the  Iwnelit  as  well  of  minis- 
ters of  the  s.iid  town  and  such  other  in  the 
county  of  Bucks  as  resort  thereunto,  I  tlo  ai>iK>int 
that  those  I>ooks  which  I  have  already  prepared 
be  there  duly  i>laced  together  with  so  many 
more  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds." 

In  1631.  Sir  John  Kedennister  ha«l  prepared 
and  adjoined  his  librarj-  to  Langley  Church.  His 
will  provides  for  additions  to  the  existing  books. 
The}-  were  "  for  jiublic  use,"  as  Lysons  interjirets 
the  will  ;  but  with  an  exjiress  injunction  that  no 
book  should  1)e  ever  taken  out  of  the  librarj-. 


This  extract  from  the  Prerogative  I'ourt  of 
Canterliury  raises  my  curiosity.  Wluit  )»ooks 
shall  I  lind  in  the  Library  adjoined  to  Langley 
Church — a  distinct  building  at  the  south  west 
angle?  Worthy  Sir  J<>hu  Kedermi.ster  evidently 
contemplated  some  wider  diflusion  of  learning 
tlian  w;is  provided  for  in  tiie  jiarochial  libraricji  of 
the  century  which  succeeded  him.  The  statute  of 
1708,  for  the  better  jireservation  of  such  libraries 
founded  by  charitable  contriliutions,  says,  "  in 
many  places  the  provision  for  the  clergy  is  so 
mean  that  the  necessary  expense  of  books  for  tlui 
better  jirosecution  of  their  studies  cannot  be 
defrayed  l>y  them."  Tho  clauses  of  the  statute 
show  that  tho  paroeliial  library  of  the  Wginning 
of  the  eighteentli  century  is  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  parish — the 
incumbent  and  his  curate.  The  Act  is  not  very 
coiiliding  ;  for  its  exjiress  object  is  to  compel  such 
regulations  as  shall  '*  preserve  the  books  from 
end>ezzlenjent. "  Disapjiointing  will  be  the  search 
of  the  bibliomaniac  who  may  expect  to  find 
treasures  in  the  relics  of  such  parochial  liljrariea. 
They  are  generally  containeil  in  a  Monn-eateu 
chest  of  the  vestrj'.  You  phinge  into  dust  and 
mildew  when  the  sexton  lifts  up  the  lid,  painfully 
— for  the  hinges  are  broken  ;  ami  there  sleep  some 
lifty  volumes  of  controversiid  himber,  that  indi- 
cate pretty  clearly  whether  the  parson  and  his 
charitable  friends  of  the  reign  of  Anno  were  of 
High  church  or  l/ow — were  believers  in  Divine 
Right  or  in  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

A  venei-ablo  church  is  this  of  Langley — with 
restorations  in  good  taste.  Beautiful,  !w  well  as 
spacious,  is  its  churchyard.  The  low-roofed  par- 
sonage—  a  primitive  cottage,  such  as  George 
Her))ert  would  have  rejoiced  in — is  on  the  west. 
The  south  and  the  north  are  enclosed  by  the  solid 
brick  alms-houses  of  Sir  John  Kctlennister,  and  bj- 
another  idms-buildiug  of  a  later  fouridation,  but 
equally  massive.  The  churchyard  itself  is  a  very 
"garden  of  roses."  The  cluster-rose  and  the 
China-rose  climb  over  the  railings  of  the  M'ell- 
preservcd  tombs.  The  one  yew,  of  six  or  eight 
centuries'  growth,  is  decaying  amidst  scores  of 
rose-trees,  tl»e  grafts  of  the  hist  six  or  eight 
autumns.  The  wearied  labourer,  and  the  giddy 
sehoolbdy,  pass  reverently  by  these  if>'"  md 

touch   not   a   flower  ;   for  some   they  i  as 

tokens  of  love,  and  every  tree  that  sheils  its  rich 
June  blossoms  over  the  grassy  mounds  soothingly 
whispei-s    "all  must  die." 

Hut  the  Library.  In  the  southern  alms-houses 
I  lind  its  guardian — one  of  the  six  poor  persons 
who  there  dwell,  and  have  each  a  weekly  half- 
crown,  through  the  bounty  of  the  Library's 
founder.  There  is  no  dilliculty  in  olit^iining 
admission.  The  neat  and  good-liumouretl  dame 
unl<x;ks  a  door  in  the  southern  transept,  which 
the  records  call  "a  jiartieular  aisle  dedieate<l  to 
the  family  of  Kedennister."  I  step  into  the  family 
pew  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Langley,  which 
is  also  the  entrance  to  the  Library.  A  curious 
stnicture  is  this  elevatetl  jtew — shut  oflT  from  the 
body  of  tlie  church  by  a  .screen  of  car\-cd  lattice- 
work. Brief  I^tiii  sentences  of  scriptural  admo- 
nition  encomji.oss  the  frames  of  the  latticed  door 
and  windows  ;  and  hll  everj-  other  vacant  space 
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where  a  text  from  tlie  Psalms  or  tlie  Gosjiels  can 
be  inscribed.  The  Great  Eye  that  looks  upon  all 
in  heaven  or  earth  is  here  attempted  to  be  repre- 
sented, wherever  the  humbled  eye  of  the  Avor- 
shipper  is  turned.  On  the  pupil  of  that  eye  we 
read  "Deusvidet. "  At  the  east  end  of  the  seat 
are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  manorial  lords  from 
1540 — three  generations  of  Kedermister  ;  Henry 
Seymour ;  Spencer,  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  Robert 
Bateson  Harvey.  The  Kedermister  monument 
in  the  church  indicates  a  jirolific  race  at  one 
period.  Under  the  kneeling  figures  of  one  lord 
and  lady  of  the  manoi",  nine  small  sons  and 
daxighters  kneel.  Under  the  correspontling  figures 
of  the  other  half  of  the  tomb,  is  another  pair  of 
parents,  with  their  miniature  piogeuy  also  beneath 
them.  But  the  race  dies  out.  Other  lords  and 
ladies  sit  in  tb.at  quaint  pew — antique  memorial 
of  the  perished  <ligiiity  of  a  great  family,  thus 
raised  above  their  hiimble  tenants,  even  in  their 
approach  to  that  Throne  where  there  is  no  gentle- 
man-usher to  settle  questions  of  precedence.  The 
yeoman,  and  the  yeoman's  wife,  saw  the  velvet 
and  lace  gleaming  through  the  screen,  biit  might 
not  see  whether  sleep  or  devotion  prevailed  in 
that  gi-and  mysterious  seclusion.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  their  good  works  survive  them,  and  "smell 
sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

I  pass  through  this  wondrous  family  pew,  and 
find  myself  in  a  tolerably  spacious  room,  of  a  very 
singular  character.  This  is  the  Li]:)rary  "in-ei)ared 
and  adjoined  to  Langley  Church. "  Five  x)resses, 
enclosed  with  panelled  doors,  line  this  room.  The 
doors  are  painted,  outside  and  inside,  in  various 
styles  of  ornamentation — escutcheons,  trophies, 
small  figures  of  apostles  and  prophets.  The 
figures — in  which  we  recognise  tlie  traditional 
forms  which  some  of  the  great  masters  have 
handed  down  from  the  middle  ages — are  rather 
coarsely  jiainted  ;  but  they  are  dashed  in  with  a 
freedom  that  might  not  be  unwoi-thy  of  the  hand 
of  some  minor  Flemish  or  Italian  artist,  who  came 
to  England,  as  Tempesta  came,  to  paint  landscapes 
and  groups  ui)on  the  wainscoting  of  great  houses. 
It  was  a  fashion  of  the  day  of  Charles  I.  The 
effect  of  the  coloured  panels  of  this  library  is  not 
oiit  of  character  with  the  viurpose  of  the  room. 
The  Great  Eye  here,  also,  looks  down  to  helj)  and 
to  admonish.  Behind  the  ornamented  doors, 
stand,  in  their  proper  numerical  order,  long  files 
of  folios,  ranged  shelf  over  shelf — well-preserved, 
clean.  Cral)l)e  has  described  the  externals  of  such 
a  collection  : — 

That  -weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erlaid  ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made  ; 
The  close-press'd  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  age  ; 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-fiU'd  page. 

It  is  a  brilliant  morning,  this  last  of  June.  I 
am  alone  in  this   antiqiie  libraiy.      I  gaze   upon 


the  great  shield  of  arms  over  the  chimney,  in  a 
frame  adorned  with  ])aiiitings  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues — Prudentia,  .Justitia,  Temperantia,  Forti- 
tudo.  I  read  the  catalogue  of  the  books,  written 
on  vellum,  which  hangs  oti  the  wall  :— -"  Catalogus 
Librorum  Omnium  in  hac  Bibliotheca — Aprill, 
1638."  What  curious  volume  shall  I  take  down 
from  its  seldom-disturbed  resting-place  ?     Not  one 


of  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics  is  here  ;  there  is 
only  one  secular  English  wi'iter.  It  is  essentially 
a  lilirary  for  divinity  scholars.  Here  is  a  large 
part  of  the  armoury  of  the  great  controversialists 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — plain 
names  in  this  catalogue,  without  any  saintly  pre- 
fix even  to  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Here  I  find  Aml>rose,  Anselm,  Aquinas, 
Athanasius,  Augustin,  Basil,  Bede,  Bellarmin, 
Bernard,  Bonaventura,  Calvin,  Chrysostom, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Epiphanius,  Eras- 
mus, Eusebius,  Gregory,  Hilary,  Irenajus,  Jerome, 
Lactantius,  Luther,  Origen,  Philo-Judaiiis,  Tertul- 
lian.  Very  few  Anglican  divines — Andrewes, 
Gervase  Babington,  Willets,  Williams.  A  book 
or  two  of  medicine ;  and,  more  valuable  than 
folios  before  the  days  of  Harvey  or  Sydenham,  the 
"  Pharmacopolium "  of  Langley  Manor  House, 
inscribed  with  the  honoured  names  of  John  and 
Mary  Kedermister,  1G30  ;  the  Family  Receipt 
Book,  the  written  \Adsdom  of  choice  directions  for 
the  kitchen  and  the  still-room  ;  the  kitchen  on 
which  the  lady  of  the  manor-house  looked  down 
from  her  private  closet  upon  the  hind  turning  the 
sirloin  before  the  mighty  wood-fire ;  the  still- 
room,  whither  she  retired  with  her  favoured 
housekeeper  to  superintend  the  preparation  of 
more  potent  remedies  for  fever  and  ague  than 
many  of  the  subtler  combinations  of  the  modem 
Pharmacopoeia.  I  coidd  not  find  on  the  shelves 
this  l:)equest  to  posterity.  Perhaps  posterity  did 
not  appreciate  it,  and  it  is  removed  from  profane 
eyes.  Did  the  contemporaries  of  Sir  John  Keder- 
mister appreciate  his  truly  noble  endowment  for 
the  cidtivation  of  ecclesiastical  learning  ?  The 
vicar,  perhaps  ;  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  adjoining 
villages,  perhaps.  (Eton  had  its  own  library  in 
this  time  of  the  provostship  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton.) 
Were  there  many  "  other  in  the  County  of  Bucks" 
that  did  "resort  thereiinto?"  Out  of  the  green 
valleys  of  the  Thames  did  many  ride  to  Langley  to 
read  and  muse  ?  Did  reverend  travellers  come 
here  from  the  distant  beech-clad  Chilterns  to  find 
the  rare  book  that  would  give  them  matter  for 
some  of  the  disputatious  treatises  with  which  that 
age  was  flooded  ? — to  borrow  eloquent  sentences 
from  Chrysostom,  or  subtle  arguments  from 
A(|uinas  ?  Were  the  saddle-bags  often  taken  off 
the  wearied  nag,  and  did  parson  and  horse  rest 
for  a  night  or  two  at  the  ancient  hostelry  of  the 
Red  Lion,  on  the  west  of  the  churchyard — the 
divine  hoping  that  he  might,  peradventure,  be 
asked  to  dine  at  the  steward's  table  in  the 
manor-hoiise  ? 

What  a  delicious  place  for  study  !  -The  solemn 
yew  shuts  out  the  glare  of  the  noonday  siiu  from 
these  quarried  windows.  A  jilace  for  study — and 
for  reverie.  I  take  down,  in  a  dreamy  mood,  the 
four  folio  volumes  of  "  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimes." 
I  turn  over  the  pages  that  used  to  delight  my 
boyhood — those  marvellous  explorations  by  land 
and  sea  which  this  laborious  old  compiler  got 
together  with  so  much  taste  and  judgment.  I 
look  at  his  pilgrimages  in  India.  I  light  upon 
the  high  turrets  of  Agra,  "overlaid  with  jjure 
massie  gold."  In  the  chapter  upon  "the  Magni- 
ficence of  the  Great  MogoU,"  I  see  the  gorgeous 
despot,   covered   with   "huge  gems" — diamonds. 


great 
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emeralils,    pearls,    rubies.      I    sec    fifty  elephants, 
■with  turrets  of  g<>M,  hearing  Ia»lie.s  looking  through 
"grates    of    gold    wire,''    canopies    over    them  of 
"cloth  of  silver."     .Iclianghir  is  giving  au<IiiMuc 
I  half  unconsciously  repeat : — 

High  on  n  throne  of  rt>yal  state  which  far 
(hit«hone  the  wealth  u(  Ormus  ami  of  liid, 
Or  where  the  uorgeous  Rist  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  harliaric  pearl  and  gold. 

I  turn  to  "The  Holy  I„and  Described" — .Icnisahni, 
Emaus,  Bethlehem,  Sinai  ....  Let  mo  think.  Can 
He  have  conversed  with  these  suggestive  Pilgrimes 
ill  this  Solitary  room  ?  He,  wiM>  old  and  blind, 
ceased  not  "  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt," 

but  chiet 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  tlowory  brooks  lM?neuth, 
That  wash  thy  liailow'd  feet  and  warbling  flow. 

And  why  not  ?  He  who  wrote  L'Allegro,  H  Pen- 
seroso,  Lycidas,  Comus,  Arcades,  wrote  them  in 
his  father's  house  at  Horton,  within  little  more 
than  two  miles  from  this  sjiot.  From  Kb'l'i,  after 
Sir  .lohn  Kedcmiistor  fuumled  this  library,  to 
1638,  when  that  broad  vellum  catalogue  was  hung 
upon  these  wails,  John  Milton  could  walk  over 
here  through  jdeasant  fields,  and  j)ass  sweet  soli- 
tary hours  in  this  room. 

I  canio  again  to  this  ancient  library,  having 
Iookc<l  meanwhile  at  Milton  ami  his  biogi*ai>hei's. * 
I  came  with  a  new  feeling.  The  local  associations 
C'  '    \  with   his   seven    years   at    Horton    were 

f.i  .  me  in  my  omi  jouthful  time.   This  ]i;iss- 

ing  fancy  renews  them — all  with  memories  of  ha])py 
hours  when  I  strolled  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Colne, — his 

daily  •walks  and  ancient  neighbourhoo<l. 

I  sit  upon  one  of  the  high-backed  carscd  chairs  of 
the  daj's  of  James  L  Why  should  not  the  fair- 
haired  young  man  have  sat  in  tliis  high-backed 
car>"ed  chair,  when,  having  left  Cambridge,  he  came, 
as  he  records,  t>j  ilwell  "at  my  father's  country 
residence,  whither  he  had  retired  to  pass  his  old 
age?"  In  that  house,"  he  continues,  "  T,  with 
every  advantage  of  leisure,  spent  a  complete  holi- 
day in  turning  over  tho(ireek  and  Latin  authors."' 
He  sometimes  exchange<l  the  country  for  the  town, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books,  or  for  that 
of  learning  something  new  in  mathematics  or 
music.  He  was  irresolute  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  sojourn  with  his  father  at  Horton,  as  to  the 
especial  dedication  of  the  intellectual  jiower  of 
which  he  was  conscious.  He  had  not  altogether 
mature<l  his  resolution  not  to  become  a  minister  of 
the  Church.  He  might  still  purs\ie  the  study  of 
the  old  theologians  as  a  prejuiration  for  future 
duties  ;  we  know  how  accurately  he  must  have 
studied  them  for  controversial  jiurjmses.  In  the 
days  before  he  ha<l  made  up  his  mind  that  "  he 
who  woidd  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,"  a 
friend  at  Cambridge  had  admonished  him  that  the 
hours  of  the  night  jiass  on,  and  that  the  day  with 
him  is  at  hand,  "  wherein  Christ  commands  all  to 
labour  while  there  is  light.  '  To  that  friend  he 
sends  the   "  Petrarchian  stanza,"  the  antobiogra- 

•  The  plaborato  and  olegant  "Life  of  -Tohn  Milton,"  by 
David  Masaon,  supersedes,  ns  far  as  it  him  S5)nc,  all  previous 
biographies.     The  toIu.-uc  already  published  reaches  to  1639. 


phical  sonnet,  "  On  his  being  arrived  at  tho  .nge  of 
twenty  tiiree."  One  might  be  almost  tiiu]>tud 
to  indulge  the  fancy  that,  musing  in  this  Langloy 
libr.iry  amongst  these  three  huudn-d  folios — not 
altogether  dreading  the  fate  of  him  that  "  hid  the 
talent,"  but  yet  having  compunctious  fears  that 
his  "  late  s[>ring  no  bud  or  blossom  show'th," — ho 
might  sec  the  emblem  upon  the  wall  bencliccntly 
reganling  him  who  jirayed  for  grace  to  use  his 
lot 


.\s  ever  in  luy  great  Task-master's  eye. 

To  such  a  mind,  even  when  not  forming  itself 
for  the  sacred  calling,  but  "  pluming  its  wings 
and  meditating  (light  ;"  seeking  for  "  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful,  throiii,rii  all  the  fonns  ;ind  faces  .of 
things  ;  "  there  woidd  be  attractions  in  some  of 
these  venerable  tcachei-s  which  would  amply  repay 
young  Milton  for  a  morning  walk  from  liLs  own 
Colne  to  the  uidand  hamlets.  He  knew  each  lano 
.and  every  alley  green — each  dingle  or  bushy  dell 
— every  Iiosky  bower.  The  ploughman  whistles, 
the  milk-maid  sings,  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
He  crosses  meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied  ;  lio 
looks  upon  the  towers  and  battlements  of  Windsor, 
bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees.  The  cottage-chimney 
smokes,  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead  waits  for 
the  unloa<led  wain.  He  is  at  length  seated  in  the 
(juiet  room  ailjoined  to  Laiigley  Church  ;  he  is 
seatcil,  as  he  describes  his  old  fiitor,  Thomas 
Young — 

Turning  jiage  by  page,  with  studious  jnok, 
Some  bulky  father,  or  God's  holy  Look.* 

The  sun  is  westering.  The  book  at  length  is 
closed,  for  the  dim  religious  light  is  growing  more 
dim.  He  luis  been  dwelling  with  the  cherub  con- 
templation, and  has  forgotten  time.  He  moves 
homeward  through  arched  walks  of  twilight 
groves.  Cynthia  is  rising  gently  o'er  th'  accus- 
t<mied  oak.  He  lingers  tlie  woods  among,  to 
listen  if  Philomel  will  deign  a  song.  Ho  rests  on 
a  jilot  of  rising  ground  to  hear  the  far-off  curfew. 
Father  and  mother  welcome  the  pale  student — 
the  father,  to  whom  he  poured  out  his  gratitude 
for  this  home.     Thou 


led'st  me  far  away 
From  city  din  to  deej)  rftraits,  •     '      ' 
And  Ktreanis  Aonian,  and  with  h 
Did'st  place  nic  happy  at  Apollo's  side. 


rit 


The  j)atenial  home  in  the  village  of  Horton  is 
gone.  Its  very  site  is  doubtful.  Forty  years  ago 
I  believed  in  an  aj)j de-tree  which  grew,  or  rather 
decayed,  in  the  tr.-iditional  garden  of  Milton, 
Nothing  distinctive  is  left  of  him  or  of  his  family 
but  the  blue  stone  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
which  covers  the  remains  of  "Sara  Milton,  the 
wife  of  John  Milton,  who  died  the  .'Ird  of  April, 
1637."  The  young  man  who  mourned  for  his 
mother  di<l  not  long  remain  at  Horton  after  her 
death.  Early  in  1638  he  went  abroad.  The 
.uspect  of  the  fields  on  which  we  nuay  track  his 
footsteps  h.us  greatly  changed.  The  smart  villa 
here  and  there  has  t.aken  the  place  of  the  yeo- 
man's homestcatl  ;  but  still  the  sweet-brier  or  the 


Forsitan  aut  vcterum  pnclar^  volumina  patrum 
Versantetn.  aut  vori  bibtia  nacra  Dei. 
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■vine  at  the  cottage  window  bid  good  morrow. 
The  Colne  still  Hows  through  willow  banks.  Still, 
but  somewhat  rarely  now, 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

Such  a  holiday  was  anticiiiated  by  tlie  side  of  the 
Colne,  on  Queen  Victoria's  coronation  day  of  1859. 
There  was  a  holiday,  but  no  sunshine.  On  that 
day  the  new  Public  Rooms  of  Colnbrook  were  to 
be  first  opened — of  Colnbrook  no  longer  hated  by 
outside  passengers  on  fast  coaches  for  its  rough 
paA-ement,  but  now  a  qxiiet  village  street.  The 
rain  poured  down.  The  jocund  rebecks  were 
mute.  There  was  no  dancing  in  the  chequered 
shade.  But  there  were  speeches  in  the  new 
building  from  men  of  rank  and  zealous  clergymen, 
who  came  there  to  aid  the  desire  of  the  tradesmen 
and  farmers  and  mechanics  of  this  district  to  have 
a  place  of  intellectual  resort — a  news-room,  a 
lecture -room,  a  concert-room,  a  library.  That 
library  has  no  liroad  foundation  of  ancient  learning 
like  its  neighbour  of  Langley.  A  hundred  or  two 
of  cheap  volumes  well-thumbed,  sent  about  from 
subscriber  to  subscriber — no  magnificent  folios, 
never  to  Ije  taken  out  of  the  loom  provided  for 
them.  But  the  inerudite  readers  of  this  humbler 
institution  have  fountains  of  knowledge  which 
were  not  unlocked  even  for  the  young  scholar 
of  Horton,  who  wrote  to  Diodati,  in  1637, 
"  Where  I  am  now,  as  you  know,  I  live  obscurely, 
and  in  a  cianiped  manner."  Great  questions 
were  stirring  the  heart  of  England.  The  indi- 
cations of  vast  social  changes  were  agitating  all 
thoughtful  men.  "I  want,"  he  said,  "a  more 
suita1)le  haliitation  among  some  comi)anions. "  He 
])ined  for  the  talk  of  London — for  its  news.  He 
wanted  to  learn  there  something  more  than  mathe- 
matics or  music — something  that  belonged  to  that 
exciting  time  of  conflicting  oi)inions.  Ham]Hlen 
had  refused  to  jiay  ship-money,  and  the  great  case 
was  to  1)0  solemnly  argued  before  the  judges.  The 
Star-Chand  >er  had  cut  oif  Prynne's  ears.  Scotland 
had  declared  against  episcojjacy.  What  a  time  for 
a  young  man,  burning  ■with  enthusiasm  alioiit  the 
rights  which  a  high-spirited  nation  claimed  as  its 
inheritance — what  a  time  for  him  to  learn  nothing 
of  the  outer  world,  but  from  the  meagre  "  Weeklie 
Newes  "  of  Nathaniel  Butter,  which  everj"-  now 
and  then  the  Licenser  siii>i)ressed  !  The  sitbscribers 
to  the  Public  Booms  of  Cohdirook  can  watch  every 
pidsation  of  the  gi'cat  heart  of  English  life,  day 
by  day,  almost  hour  by  hour.  The  woncb'oiis 
agency  of  the  newspaper  has  made  us  a  nation 
"ai)tto  learn  ;  "  and  when  the  newspaper  satisfies 
the  daily  curiosity,  emulation  is  roused  even  in  the 
imperfectly  educated,  to  search  in  books  for  know- 
ledge of  which  the  newspaper  o])ens  the  long  vista 
in  the  hitherto  dense  woods, 
foundations   as  that    of    Sir 


But  upon   such  old 
John    Kcdermister's 
library,   has   whatever  is  noble  and  enduring  in 
Let  us  never  forget  when  we 


letters  been  raised 
look  upon  ancient 
whatever  departments   of 
volumes    deal — that    "Books 
dead  things,  L>ut  do   contain 


learning  thus   entoml)ed 
human 


with 
knowledge  such 
ai'C    not    absolutely 
II  potency  of  life  in 


them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny 
they  are  :  nay,  they  do   preserve,  as  in  a  \'ial,  the 


purest    efficacy    and    extraction    of    that    living 
intellect  that  bred  them."*  Charles  Knight. 
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It  miist  be  a  very  young  man  who  does  not 
remember  that  most  noisome  invention — the  mould 
candle,  accompanied  by  its  still  more  noisome  com- 
l^anion — a  i)air  of  snuffers  ;  and  yet  how  should  we 
stare,  if  on  the  table  of  the  most  modest  household 
they  should  again  ajipear.  Indeed,  they  seem  as 
much  a  thing  of  another  age  as  the  flaring 
flambeau  and  its  rude  extingiiisher,  which  may 
yet  be  seen  suspended  from  the  scrolled  iron-work 
about  the  doors  of  old  family  mansions.  This 
light  of  other  days  sprang  dii-ectly  out  of  the 
domestic  grease-pot :  its  manufacture  was  a  rude, 
not  to  say  disgusting  handicraft,  and  if  anyone 
had  been  Ijold  enough  to  say  that  one  day  a  new 
light  would  arise,  that  woiUd  materially  affect  the 
destinies  of  a  whole  people,  Bedlam  would  have 
Ijeen  thought  his  proper  destination.  Yet  this 
seeming  dream  of  delirium  has  come  to  pass  ;  and 
the  production  by  negro  free  labour  of  palm  oil, 
now  so  largely  used  in  the  manirfacture  of  soap 
and  candles,  has  greatly  assisted  in  gi-vdng  a  check 
to  the  slave  trade. 

Noticing  the  other  clay  the  extraordinary  piles 
of  casks  incumlicring  the  wharf  of  Messrs.  Price 
and  Co.'s  Patent  Candle  Company  at  Battersea, 
we  could  not  help  looking  upon  them  as  so  many 
dumb  missionaries  ever  circidating  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  spreafling 
ci-vdlisation  and  religion  over  the  latter  hitherto 
benighted  region.  And  the  introduction  of  a  new 
commodity  for  the  supply  of  a  common  want,  has 
again  re -acted  favourably  on  the  labour  of  the 
particxdar  trade  to  which  it  refers.  Instead  of  the 
chandler's  shop,  ^\■here  the  simple  process  of  melt- 
ing refuse  animal  fat  alone  engaged  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  workmen,  we  saw  in  this  establish- 
ment a  vast  laboratory,  and  in  place  of  mere 
mechanics  directing  the  works,  a  practised  chemist 
availing  himself  of  the  last  word  of  science  and 
the  best  products  of  mechanical  skill.  Instead  of 
the  grease-pot  or  the  beeswax  cake  comj^rising 
the  wlude  repertory  of  the  trade,  the  museum  of  the 
establishment  sets  before  our  eyes  the  products  of 
a  hundred  climes,  which  may  be  ranked  among 
the  raw  materials  of  the  manufactxu'e. 

The  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  worlds  are 
laid  under  contribution  for  the  same  end.  The 
Shea  Butter — butter  of  Abyssinia — a  vegetable 
product  first  mentioned  by  ]3ruce  ;  jietroleum  of 
Ava,  a  mineral  ;  the  beautiful  insect  wax  of 
China  ;  the  cotton  pod,  which  yields  the  last  new 
light  of  America ;  the  hundred-and-one  nuts  of 
tropical  climes  ;  and  even  the  fat  of  the  tiger, 
may  here  be  seen,  i)roving  that  the  efficient  jiro- 
duction  of  even  so  insignificant  a  thing  as  a 
candle  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  a  large  range 
of  sciences,  and  includes  within  its  grasp  not  only 
the  contents  of  the  grease-jjot,  but  the  analogous 
products  of  the  whole  world.  The  })rocess  of 
manufacturing  candles,  as  carried  on  at  the  works 
of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  which  we 
])ro)>ose  briefly  to  descril^e,  is  one  of  the  most 
*  Areopagitica. 
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interesting  sights  in  London.      The  two  ostalilish- 
ments  are   known  as   ISohnont,  at   \'anxliall,  and 
Sherwood,  at   Batterse:i,  and  the  huge  corrngjited 
iron  roofs  of  cacli   are   doubtless  well   known  to 
the  reader  who  is  in  the  hal)it  of  passing  frequently 
up  the  river.     The  niannfaett>ry  at  Slu-rwooil  is  hy 
far  the   largest  ;   indeed,    at  Belmont   little    more 
than  the  pnuluetion  of  night  lights  and  the  pack- 
ing of  the  manufactured  goods  is  proceeded  with. 
At   Sherwood   the  works   cover   twelve   acres    of 
ground,   six   of  which   are   under   cover  ;  and   to 
this  estahlishment  we  wish   to   carry  our  reader. 
The  raw  materials  principally  used   in  this  manu- 
factory are  p:vlm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  anil  petroleum  ; 
the   first,  however,  is   used    in   l>y  far   the   largest 
quantities,  and  to   its  preparation   for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  we  shall   tirst   draw  attention. 
Palm  oil,  as  inii>ortetl,  is  of  a  deejt  orange  culonr, 
of    the    consistency    of    butter    at    midsummer ; 
hence   it  will   not   flow  out   of  the   c;isk    Uke   the 
more    fluent    oils  ;     and     to     assist    this    costive 
ten<leney — the  Hrst  care  of  the  manufacturer — the 
following   plan  is   jmrsued  :    the   casks  of    oil,  as 
they  arrive   from   the  <locks,  are  transferred  to  a 
large  shed,  the  floor  of  which   is   travei-sed  from 
end    to    end    with    an    opening    about    a    foot 
wide,  which  is  in  communication  with  an  umlcr- 
ground  tank.      Over  this   opening  the  bung-hole 
of    each    successive    cask     is    brought,    and    the 
persuasive  action  of  a  jet  of  steam    thrown  into 
the    mass    speedily    li<juelies    and   transfers    it   to 
the    undergnumd    tank.       Herefrom     the    oil     is 
lium]>cd   by  steam   j)ower  to  what   may  be   called 
the  high  serA'ice  of  the  establishment,  gi-avitation 
being  sufficient  to  make  it  carry  itself  to  the  dis- 
tilling-rooms.       Palm  oil  and   all   animal  oils  are 
made  up  of   three  elements — a  very  hard  body, 
called  stearic  acid,  a  liquid  termed  oleic  acid,  and  a 
white    syrupy  body,  which    acts  as  a  base  to  the 
other    two.     Now   these   three  companions   agiec 
admirably  in  nature,  but  the  moment  art  attempts 
to    convert    them    to    her   own    purjwses    in    the 
formation     of  candles,    a    little     difficulty     arises 
— the   glycerine    turns    out  to    be   the   slow  man 
of  the  i>arty ;    like    many  good    men    and    true, 
its    illuminating    j)ower    is    found    to    be    greatly 
deficient    to    that    of  the  company  it  is  in,    and 
hence  its  ejection  is  voted  l)y  the  scientific  candle 
maker.      Not  long  since  this  w;ii>  i>erfonned  by  the 
process     termed    lime    sajionitication.        By    this 
method  cream  of  lime  was  intimately  mixed  with 
the  fatty  matter  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  jirincijile 
of  chemical  affinities   coming   into  play,  the  diHVr- 
ent    ingredients,    like    the    dancers    in    a    certain 
coquettish    waltz,    forsook    each    other    for    new 
comers  :     thus    the     stearic    and    the     oleic    acids 
waltze«l  oflf  with  the  lime,  leaving  the  glycerine  by 
itself,    dissolveil    in     tears — the    resultant    water. 
No  sooner,  however,  was   this   arrangement   com- 
pleted, than  it  w.is  broken  \i]>  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  sulj>h\iric  .acid,  which  in  its  turn  waltzed 
away  with   the   lime,    leaving   the    fat  .acids   free. 
This  was  an  expensive  process,  however,  inasmuch 
as,    independently    of  the   cost    of  the    lime    and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  stearic  acid  obtained  was  com- 
paratively  small   in    q\iantity,    and  the   whole  of 
the  glycerine  was  waste<l.     The  next  step  in  the 
process    is   known   as  the  sulphuric  acid  saponi- 


fication, the  fat  acids  being  exposed  to  sul|ihiirio 
acid  at  a  tempeiatnre  of  'AM'  Fahr.  By  this 
process  the  glycerine  is  deeomjiosed,  the  fats 
are  changed  into  a  tlark,  hard,  pitchy  mass,  the 
result  of  the  charring  of  the  glycerine  and 
colouring  matters — its  final  purification  In-ing 
eflected  in  a  still,  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  pressure  of  sujicr-heated  steam. 
In  1S.")4,  this  procej^s  w.as  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent perfect  state  by  passing  this  super-heati'<l 
steam  tlircctly  into  the  neutr.al  fat,  by  which 
means  it  was  resolvc<l  into  glycerine  and  fat  acids, 
the  glycerine  distilling  over  in  company  but  no 
longer  combined  with  them.  This  w;i3  an  imnu-n.so 
stej)  gained,  in;vsmuch  as  the  glycerine  thus  for 
the  first  time  obtained  pure,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, was  raised  from  l)eing  a  mere  refuse  i)ro<luct 
which  the  can<lle  maker  made  every  effort  to 
destroy,  into  a  most  important  body  of  great  uso 
in  medicine  and  the  arts  ;  indeed,  like  gutta- 
percha, or  vidcanised  India-rubber,  it  is  no  doubt 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  afTairs  of  the 
world,  and  is  far  more  valuable  than  its  companion 
bodies  the  stearic  and  oleic  acids.  In  the  chemical 
laboratory  little  episodes  of  this  kind  are  continu- 
ally occurring, — the  rejected,  despised,  and  un- 
known refuse,  being  often  led  forth  at  last  as  the 
Cinderella  of  science.  We  mixy  here  mention  th.at 
it  is  the  presence  of  this  very  glycerine  in  the  old 
mould  candle,  and  in  the  still  existing  "dip," 
which  produces  the  insutFerablc  smell  of  thccan«Ile- 
snuH'.  A  candle  when  blown  out,  exjMJScs  the 
smouldering  wick  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  glycerine  distils  away  in  the  smoke.  Yet 
here  we  .sec  as  much  as  six  tons  distilling  at  one 
time  in  one  nwm  without  the  slightest  smell,  in 
consequence  of  the  process  taking  place  in  a 
vacuum.  Imagine,  good  reader,  what  wotild  bo 
your  sensations  snifling  at  six  tons  of  the  con- 
centrated essence  of  candlc-snufT ! 

The  two  acids,  the  hard  stearic  and  the  fluent 
oleic,  have  still  to  be  separated,  as  it  is  only  the 
former  which  is,  from  its  high  melting  point, 
e;vlculated  to  form  the  true  caniUe  materiaL  The 
cooled  fats,  forming  a  thick  lard-like  sub.stance, 
having  been  cut  in  ap]>ropriate  slices  by  means 
of  a  revolving  cutter,  are  then  by  an  ingenious 
labotir-saving  aiij)aratus  sj)r(>ad  upon  the  surf.aces 
of  cocoa-nut  mats,  which  are  taken  away  in  trucks 
to  the  jtress-room.  As  these  jtass  in  huge  piles 
before  you,  the  imagination  may  picture  a  tea- 
party  of  Brobdingnagians,  and  these  are  the  count- 
less rounds  of  brown  l>re.ad  and  butter  jirovided  for 
the  occasion.  In  the  press-room  these  jiiles  are  sub- 
jected to  hydraulic  pressure,  which  slowly  .sfpieezcs 
out  the  oleic  acid,  leaving  the  stearic  acid  behind, 
in  the  form  of  thin,  hard,  white  cakes.  These  are 
remelted  in  a  huge  ai>artment  filled  with  deep 
wooden  vats,  ai)iiropriatc  cuj)s  for  the  mon.strous 
bread  an<l  butter  before  mentioned.  The  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  melting  jtroce.ss  is  carried  on 
is  novel  in  the  extreme.  Into  each  vat  a  long  coil 
of  pi|>c  depends,  wliich  admits  into  the  fatty  ma-vi 
a  hissing  tongue  of  steam,  which  quickly  liquefies 
it.  The  use  of  metal  boilers  is  ]ircebjdcd  by  the 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  acid  oil  to  be  acted 
upon,  silver,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  pickh«, 
would  be  the  cheapest  that  coidd  be  employed. 
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The  stearic  oil,  or  candle-making  material,  of  the 
cocoa-nut  is  extracted  simply  by  pressure,  no  dis- 
tillation or  acidification  being  required.  The  well- 
known  "  Composite  candles  "  of  this  form  are 
made  from  a  combination  of  this  oil  at  low  melting 
point  and  the  hard  stearic  acid  of  the  palm  oil,  their 
relativ^e  pro^iortions  varying  according  to  the  vary- 
ing condition  of  the  price  of  each  in  the  market. 
We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  production  of  caudle 
material  from  the  novel  siibstance  Petroleum,  a 
natural  ijroduct  of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  where 
it  wells  u})  from  the  ground,  like  najihtha,  to 
which  it  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance.  It 
is  a  mineral  suljstance  comjiosed  of  a  luimljer 
of  hydro-carbons,  varying  in  si>ecific  gravity 
and  boiling  i)oints.  The  preparation  of  this 
dark  orange-coloured  liquid  is  conducted  simply  by 
distillation  :  a  number  of  very  different  products 
coming  over  at  different  temperatures,  ranging 
from  160°  to  620^  Fahrenheit.  The  first  product 
to  di.stil  is  the  extraordinary  liqiiid  termed  sher- 
woodole,  a  detergent  very  similar  to  benzine  collas, 
the  well-known  glove  cleaner,  remoAang  gi-ease- 
stains  like  that  liquid,  but  without  leaving  any 
smell  behind.  A  very  beautifid  lamp-oil,  termed 
Belmontine  oil,  is  the  next  product.  This  oil 
burns  with  a  brilliant  light,  and,  as  it  contains  no 
acidifying  princi})le,  it  never  corrodes  like  other 
oOs  the  metal  work  of  the  lamj^s.  The  two  next 
products  are  light  and  heavy  lubricating  oils,  used 
for  lubricating  sjiindles  at  a  m\ich  cheaper  rate 
than  the  ordinary  oils  now"  in  use.  The  last  pro- 
duct to  distil  is  tei'med  Belmontine,  a  new  solid 
substance  of  a  most  beautiful  translucent  white, 
somewhat  resembling  spermaceti,  and  formmg  a 
candle  of  a  most  elegant  appearance,  very  similar 
to  the  paraffine  lately  distilled  from  Irish  peat. 
In  addition  to  the  candle-making  materials  already 
mentioned,  there  are  numerous  others,  which  are 
worked  when  they  can  be  procured  cheaply. 

The  candle-making  material  being  now  tit  for 
moulding,  let  us  introduce  the  reader  to  this 
department  of  the  manufactory.  A  room,  127  by 
104  feet,  is  fitted  up  throughout  its  entire  extent 
with  parallel  benches,  running  from  one  end  of  the 
department  to  the  other.  In  these  benches,  ranged 
close  together  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  are  the 
candle  moulds.  How  many  thousands  of  these 
may  be  coxmted  we  scarcely  like  to  say  ;  but, 
viewed  from  above,  their  open  mouths  must  pie- 
sent  the  ajjpearance  of  a  vast  honeycomb,  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  of  the  room  itself.  Along 
the  top  of  each  bench,  104  feet  in  length,  there 
runs  a  railway,  and  working  on  this  I'ailway  is 
what  may  Ijc  termed  a  candle-locomotive — a  large 
car  running  on  wheels,  containing  hot  cancUe 
material.  The  wicks  ha^^ng  been  adjusted  tridy  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  moidd,  the  locomotive  now 
advances,  and  dei)03its  in  each  line  of  moulds 
exa<;tly  enough  material  to  fill  them,  proceeding 
regularly  from  one  end  of  the  bench  to  the  othei", 
setting  down  at  different  stations  its  complement 
of  passengers.  After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  allow  them  to  cool,  preparations  are  made  to 
withdiaw  them  from  their  moulds.  This  is  done 
in  the  most  ingenious  manner  :  in  an  apartment 
close  at  hand  an  iron  ])oiler  of  great  thickness  is 
filled  with  highly  compi*essed  air,  by  means  of  a 


pumj)  worked  by  a  steam-engine  ;  pij^es  from  this 
powerful  motive  communicate  with  every  distuict 
candle-moidd,  and  convey  to  it  a  pressiire  of  aii- 
equal  to  45  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  about  the 
sm-face  of  the  diameter  of  a  candle.  These  candle- 
moidds  and  the  air-piimp  constitute  an  immense 
air-gun,  containing  thousands  of  ban-els,  each 
barrel  loaded  with  a  candle.  The  tm-ning  of  a 
cock  by  boys  in  attendance  lets  off  these  guns, 
and  ejects  the  candles  with  a  slight  hissing  noise. 
This  fusUlade  is  going  on  all  over  the  room 
throughout  the  entire  day,  and  in  the  coiu'se  of 
that  time  no  less  than  188,160  candle  projectiles, 
weighing  upwards  of  fourteen  tons,  have  been  shot 
forth.  The  intelligence  and  care  with  which  the 
attendant  boys  catch  these  fatty  missiles,  is  ac- 
counted for  1  ly  the  fact  that  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Company  rectify  their  labom-  as  well  as  their  raw 
material ;  the  excellent  schools  established  by  the 
Managing  Directors,  Messrs.  WUson,  enabling  them 
to  select  the  most  careful  lads  for  those  depart- 
ments requiring  particular  attention. 

The  visitor  shoidd  notice  particularly  the  wacks 
of  these  candles,  as  upon  their  method  of  prepa- 
ration the  abolition  of  the  snuffers,  that  grand 
reform  in  the  matter  of  domestic  light,  depends. 
These  wicks,  in  the  first  place,  are  made  \ery  fine, 
the  high  iUuminatiiig  power  of  the  stearic  acid 
enabling  a  fine  wick  to  give  far  more  light  than 
the  coarse  wick  of  the  common  "dip."  Again, 
the  jiai-ticidar  twist  given  to  the  wick  when  it  is 
plaited,  and  the  wire  with  which  it  is  bound, 
causes  it  to  project  from  the  flame  when  burning. 
Palmer's  candle-wicks,  it  will  be  remarked,  are 
twisted  upon  each  other,  the  relaxation  of  the 
twist  as  it  burns  answering  the  same  end — the 
projection  of  the  bxirning  cotton  through  the  flame 
and  into  the  air,  which  immediately  oxidises  it,  or 
causes  it  to  crumble  away,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  snuffing.  Here  we  see  an  extraordinary 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  very  simple 
improvement  will  sometimes  interfere  with  a  very 
large  trade, — the  simjile  plaiting  of  a  wick  doing 
away  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  branches  of 
hardware  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 

The  candles  are  sent  forth  into  the  market 
in  pound  packets,  packed  in  highly  ornamental 
boxes.  The  manufacture  of  these  boxes  is  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  mauufactorj'.  In 
consequence  of  the  duty  on  paper,  it  was  necessary 
to  look  about  for  some  cheap  substitute,  and  deal 
was  finally  adopted.  A  plank,  one  foot  wide  by 
four  long,  is  planed  into  no  less  than  140  sha-sangs 
of  that  size  :  these  are  pasted  on  one  side  with  a 
very  thin  straw  pajjcr,  so  as  to  form  the  hinges  for 
the  sides.  They  are  cut  out  by  a  machine  to  the 
required  sizes,  and  rapidly  made  up  afterwards  by 
hand,  the  cost  being  truly  insignificant.  For  the 
manufacture  of  the  night-light  cases,  the  shavings 
are  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  pasted,  and  then  cut  ofi" 
to  the  required  lengths  in  a  hand-lathe. 

Thus  much  for  tlie  material  lights  of  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company.  A  subject  of  stiU 
greater  interest,  perhaps,  would  be  the  lights 
they  are  cherishing  in  the  shape  of  the  admirable 
training  schools  attached  to  this  factory,  to  which 
we  shall  x'robably  refer  in  another  article. 

Dr.  Wvnter. 
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nients  wtre  voi-so.  Tlic  rain  jiouied  in  tuirciits 
— enough,  as  I  hear-l  Darljy,  the  mail-driver,  soli- 
ItKiuisc  outsiile,  "to  i>elt  holes  in  the  hide  of  a 
runos^croa  !  ''  The  teniptv-it  rai^'od  in  fnrj".  an 
inky  d.arkness  iKrvailcd.  ami  I  had  tlio  jiriMpoc-t 
of  an  eight  hours'  drive  before  me  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry- 
There  was  nothing  eke  for  it  ;  sn,  witli  the 
resolution  of  despair.  I  s]>rang  from  my  turf 
smoke- |>erfunied  eoucli,  nearly  upsettinu  Tliid.-  as 
he  ru-shed  into  niv  room. 


"Och:  murth'jr,  yor  honor!  Im  mined 
intirely.  I  over»lfi»  niyscl.  and  tlicr.-s  that 
Tillin  Darliy  has  come  too  airly,  a  jmrpose — " 

"Just  give  Darhy  my  compliment-^,  and  ask 
him  would  not  a  drop  of  hot  water,  M-ith  the 
insects  iji  it  scalded  with  a  droji  of  whiskey, 
make  liim  weather-proof  thi.s  morning?  " 

"  Begar,  jest  the  thing  to  keep  the  old  baste 
from  growlin  his  liver  out,  yer  honor  ! "  w.xs  the 
delight<  d  answer  of  the  shock-hea«led  little  waiter 
of  the  principal  house  of  entertainment  for  man 
and  iH.ai't  in  tiie  good  town  of  Tralee. 

1  pee|>e«l  through  the  window,  and  could  just 
discern  the  outline  of  the  vehicle  upon  mIucIi  I 
was  al»)ut  to  undergo  an  amount  of  bodily  suder- 
\ug  which  none  but  those  who  have  travelled  on 
an  Irish  mail-car  can  at  all  ajiprcciate.  Perched 
upon  the  ai>ex  of  a  rectangularly -sha]>ed  box. 
ai>i(earrd  a  bulky  m.asf<  of  shiny  wet  oilskin  gar- 
ments :  naught  of  the  ''human  form  divine" 
could  be  seen  save  a  red  button  of  n  nose, 
and  about  an  inch  of  brickdust-colonrcd  cheek, 
revealed  by  the  occasional  flashing-^  from  the  bowl 
of  a  "  dudhecn ; ''  with  a  thing  called  a  hat  set  well 
forward  to  meet  the  driving  rain,  and  the  car  drr.wn 
close  to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  reach  it  with 
the  butt  of  his  whiii — there  sat  Dar])y  Dillon,  one 
of  the  rarest  8i>ecimciis  of  an  Trisli  dnver  it  ever 
fell  to  my  lot  to  encounter. 

After  fortifying  the  inner  man,  and  di.ti>0:<ing 
of  Thatle  and  Itis  fee,  which  he  .ickuowledged 
with  a  "God  bless  yer  honor — ids  yerself  I 
always  found  to  be  a  raale  ossifer  ;  anil  ^xire  ye 


rsii A  !  bad  Ce-ss  to  i/ou,  I»arl)y  Dillon  ! 
Uch,  win.i  !  wirral  is  iil  goin  to  brako 
the  doore  in  yo  are  wid  hammerin  ? 
liy  the  blessed  light  one  id  think  yo 
had  a  goat's  horn  on  every  knuckle! 
Ha — ha — ha  !  yer  at  it  Jvgin,  yc  flirty 
bivsto  !  Ugh!  I  siipp..^..  i  must  let 
you  in.'' 

Knock,  kiKuk — rattle,  rattle. 
"  Hurry,     hurry     wid    ye,     Thade 
rlanna  ! — hurry,  1  say.     Tell  the  gin- 
tlenian  in  the  big  beard  th.at  I'm  off, 
but'll    wait    a    .start    for    him   if    lie's' 
pui-ty  lively." 

Post-horn  :    turnm  -  tnrni.i  .  tinr.M)- 
too  :  ad  lib. 

Thus  w;us  1  awokf  out  oi  a  nmst 
delightful  .^luinbLr,  during  which  I  had 
pkivsantly  travelled  through  all  the 
pleas.-mt  paths  of  dreamland.  A  rude 
awakening  it  m.is,  but  its  .accomjiani- 
ncver  lave  us  l>ud  I'm  wishin  ye  itack  agin  I  " 
which  certainly  poz/Jed  me,  us  1  had  never  set 
eyas  ujion  him  before,  and  mentally  hoped  I  never 
might  again  ;  I  proceeded  to  mount,  and  we 
rattled  out  oi  the  town,  getting  un  occasional 
"thug"  from  a  rut  or  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a 
thirty -two  pound  shot,  occasioning  a  shock  which 
sent  a  throe  of  agony  through  the  f.ag  ends  of  one's 
teetli.  when  Darby  oj>ened  tire. 

"  Does  yer  honor  iver  tike  a  blast  of  the 
l>ipe  *  "  he  inquired,  with  a  j)atroni8uig  bend  of 
his  bullet-shaped  cranium. 

"  Often,  Darby,  mabouchal  !  "  said  I  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  will  ojjcn  an  Irislunan's  heart 
like  entering  into  his  ways  at  once. 

"  Here  ye  are  thin,  alanna  ! "  returned  he. 
"  Niver  be  afraid  uv  id  ;  ids  good  for  the  lungs, 
bewtifid  to  privint  ketching  a  cowld,  and  whin 
yer  inclined  in  the  way  of  miditation,  beda<l  ids 
quare  wh.at  castles  je  can  build  up  out  uv  the 
smoke  uv  a  dudheen.'" 

Accepting  Darby's  jthilosophy,  I  was  speedily 
occupied  in  tlispeiising  vidunies  from  the  generous 
weed ;  during  which  we  overtook  a  tall,  shambling- 
gaitetl  individual,  clothed  in  Itkiek,  a  cross  be- 
tween a  distres.sed  tradesman  and  an  unfrocked 
parson. 

"  D'ye  see  that  chaji  ?  "  inquired  Darb^-. 

"  Yes  ;  what  of  him  ?" 

"  Well   now,  if  that  w;is  a  daycint  fellow,  I'd 

give     him    a   lift    this    blake   morniii, — but . 

Morrow — morrow,  kindly!"  he  exclaimed  to  the 
individual  in  (juestion,  "  but  as  I  was  sayin,  yer 
honor,  he's  one  uv  them  snaking  Soupei-s  !" 

"  What  the  plagtic  is  that,  Darby?"  I  inquired, 
for  he  might  just  as  well  have  catechi.sed  me  in 
j>agan  nomenclature. 

"  Ye  see  1k>vs  it  is,  yer  honor,  that  thcr's  some 
peojilc  in  this  world  when  tlier  well  off  don't 
know  it,  and  can't  kee|i  thimsclves  to  thimsclves, 
and  lave  ther  neighl>our8  to  make  ther  pace  wid 
heaven  afther  ther  own  notii>ns  ;  but  begor  if 
thej-  find  out  that  you  dig  wid  the  left  foot,  they'll 
want   to   make  y«  «lig  wid  the  right,  and  so  the 
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world  goes  round  ;  and  tliey  sind  ciiiytrnxs  like 
that  down  here  to  i)nt  contintiou  among  the 
people  ;  they  call  it  enlight'niu  nz.  Sure  we  have 
light  consciences,  and  light  stomachs,  glory  be  to 
God !  txn  if  that's  not  lightnin  enough,  I  dou't 
know  what  is  ! " 

1  now  perceived  Darby's  drift. 

"  0,  they  want  to  convert  you,  Dai-by,  do 
they  ?  " 

"  Ye  have  it  now,  yer  honor.  Musha,  don't 
let  the  inpe  out ; — Well,  as  I  was  telliu  yer 
honor,  one  of  thim  chaps  tuck  a  purty  joke  out 
of  me  a  while  ago.  He  was  a  sort  uv  an  in- 
specthur, — a  fat  jolly  chap  enough  too,  an  i)linty 
of  fun  in  his  way  ;  and  bedad  ids  myself  thinks 
id  was  more  the  money  he  was  makin  than  the 
marvels  he  was  woi'kiii,  that  tuck  up  the  most  of 
his  time  ! " 

"What  did  he  do  to  you,  Darby  ?"  I  inquired, 
fearing  his  garridity  would  lead  him  to  be  dis- 
cursive. 

""Why  thin  I'll  tell  you.  I  stopped  at  Corny 
Callaghan's  up  here  above,  one  mornin,  to  lave 
him  a  bag  of  male  ;  bud  while  I  was  lightiu  the 
pipe,  down  comes  my  gintlcman  throttin  along 
the  Boreen  as  brisk  as  a  two-year-ould. — *  Have  ye 
an  empty  sate  on  the  car?'  says  he. — '  Id  wouldn't 
take  a  blind  man  to  tell  that,'  says  I,  '  seein 
there's  none  of  thim  full.' — '  Bedad  yer  a  pleasant 
fellow,  anyhow,'  says  he,  jumpin  on  the  car. 
'  What's  yer  name,  my  man  ? '  says  he, 
on. — '  Darby  Dillon,  at  yer  sarvice,' 
lookin  at  him  hard,  yer 
Darby  screwed  his  little 
look  that  he  meant  to 
"'Yer  a  mimbcr,'  says 
religion  that  sheds  ids  ))aleful  influence  over  this 
benighted  land  ! ' — '  Bedad,'  says  I,  '  I  don't  know 
what  that  manes,  at  all  at  all ;  bud  if  ids  what 
persuasion  I  am,'  says  I,  dai/termined  to  let  him 
see  I  wasn't  as  ignorant  as  he  was,  '  I'm  an 
humble  follower  of  that  pagan  Prince  the  Pope  of 
lloome,'  says  I,  '  and  at  yer  sarvice  !'  Well,  my 
jewel,  wid  that  ye  think  the  Ijlackguard  id  dhrop 
off  the  car  wid  the  laugliin.  '  Manners  is  a  purty 
thing,'  says  I,  in  a  huff,  ye  undherstand,  yer 
honor,  for  a.  chap  doesn't  like  to  be  laughed  at  by 
thim  kind  of  cattle. — 'Pon  my  honor,  Darby,' 
says  he,  '  I  beg  yer  })ardon  ! ' — '  Och,  thin,'  says 
I,  *  if  ids  comin  bogthrottin  down  here  ye  are, 
ye'd  betther  lave  yer  honor  behind  ye  ! '  angered 
like,  ye  know,  to  hear  a  spalpeen  like  that  takin' 
the  word  out  uv  a  gintleman's  mouth. — '  Well, 
Darby,'  says  he,  '  and  do  you  attind  yer  de- 
votions?'— 'As  often  as  Her  Majesty  lets  me,' 
says  I ;  '  but  she  has  such  a  constant  demand  for 
my  sarvices,  that  whin  I  do  get  a  male  of  jirayers 
I  make  a  good  one  ! ' — '  And  do  you  understand 
what  the  priest  says  whin  he's  prayin  for  you  ?' 
says  he. — 'No,'  says  I,  '  why  shoidd  I  ?  Ids  not 
for  the  likes  of  uz,'  says  I,  'to  be  too  i^'yin  !' — 
'An  what  good  does  it  do  yoxi,'  says  he,  '  if  ye 
don't  understand  it  ?' — '  It's  mighty  edif;ynn,'  says 
I,  '  an  comfortin  too,  that  fine  oidd  llomau 
language  ! ' — Well,  bedad,  I  shut  him  up  com- 
plately,  an  he  hadn't  another  word  to  say  for 
u  long  time.  By'm  bye,  anyhow,  he  got  over  it, 
iind,  as  we'd  meet  a  flock  of  geese,  he'd  begin  to 


f^  savs  hp  as  I  druv 
says  I, 
honor,  this  way  :"  and 
grey  ferret-eyes  into  a 
pierce  like  gimlets. — 
he,    '  of  that  erroneous 


cackle,  '  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble  !  Cackle,  cackle  ! ' 
until,  upon  my  conscience,  the  oidd  gandhers 
thimselves  didn't  know  whether  they  wer  on  ther 
heads  or  ther  tails.  Tliin,  if  we  met  an  ould 
puckawu  goat,  he'd  begin  to  '  Ma-a-a-h-a ! '  till 
ye'd  think  he'd  crack  his  jaws.  And  as  to  cows 
and  calves  and  jackasses,  bedad  he  had  thim  all 
dancin  cpiodreels  along  the  road.  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  says  I,  bedad  this  is  a  lunytic,  and  I 
got  into  a  fair  thrimble  uv  fright :  all  uv  a  sud- 
den he  jumps  up  and  ketches  me  by  the  ai-m  : 
'Darby!'  says  he,  wid  a  shout. — '  Y-y-e-s,  sir,' 
says  I,  making  ready  to  lep  off  the  car  and  run  for 
my  life. — '  D'ye  undherstand  what  I'm  sayin  to 
the  geese  and  the  goats  ?'  says  he. — '  Divil  resave 
the  word  !'  says  I. — '  Ai'en't  ye  edified  ?'  says  he. 
— '  I  am,'  says  I,  thinkin  to  humour  his  madness, 
ye  know. — 'Aren't  ye  comfortable?'  says  he. — 
'  N —  Yes,'  says  I,  ketchin  myseK  before  I  vexed 
him. — 'Well,  whisper,'  says  he. — Now  I'm  in  fo-r 
it,  says  I  ;  he'll  bite  the  ear  off  me  anyhow  :  I>ud 
siu'e  may  be  he'd  knock  my  brains  out  if  I  don't; 
so  I  stooped  down  to  him,  yer  honor,  and  he  says  : 
'  Sure  ye  won't  tell  any  one,'  says  he. — 'Divil  a 
word,'  says  I. — ''Pon  yer  honor?'  says  he. — 
''Pon  my  honor!'  says  I. — 'Well,'  says  he, 
'  that's  as  good  to  you  as  the  priest's  Latin.'  " 

Enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  with  the  good-humoured 
Darby,  we  rolled  oiu-selves  up  afresh,  for  the 
storm  came  on  more  pitilessly  than  ever.  We 
had  by  this  time  arrived  in  a  very  wild  and  bleak 
mountain  disti'ict,  and  occasionally  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  Atlantic  lashing  the  u'on-bound 
coast  with  impotent  fury.  Wilder  and  wilder 
whistled  the  blast  through  the  narr-ow  defile 
tlii'ough  which  we  endeavoured  to  iirge  the  panting 
steed  ;  the  sheets  of  driving  rain  were  whirled 
into  mist  and  fog,  enough  to  obscure  the  daylight; 
when  suddeidy,  as  we  emerged  from  the  rocky 
pass,  there  was  a  luU  in  the  gale,  the  rain  sud- 
denly ceased,  the  sun  shone  forth  in  meridian 
splendour,  and  I  beheld  a  scene  which  has  left  an 
impression  on  my  mind  never  to  be  effaced  :  we 
had  entered  a  narrow  valley,  suiTounded  with 
bleak  and  barren  moimtains,  adown  whose  sides 
leaped  foa,ming  torrents  ;  nor  verdure,  leaf,  nor  tree 
gave  relief  to  the  eye  on  thi-ee  sides  of  ovir  point  of 
^^ew,  but  on  our  right  such  a  romantic  little  pic- 
tiu'e  enchained  the  eye,  that  I  jumped  from  the 
car  and  stood  for  a  lengthened  period  lost  in 
astonished  admiration.  'The  road  wound  in  the 
form  of  a  lai'ge  horseshoe,  on  the  inside  of  which 
ran  a  clear  and  beautifid  river,  unstained  by 
moimtain  torrent  or  aught  else  that  was  impure  ; 
its  bed  of  snow-white  i)ebbles  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  rich  emerald-hued  verdure  of  a  mound 
of  considerable  extent,  whose  base  it  washed  with 
a  i)layfid  ripple,  as  if  to  injure  such  a  lovely  spot 
would  be  a  mortal  crime  against  natm-e.  The 
moimtain  rose  gently  from  the  back  of  this  momid, 
and  there  laurestina,  arbutus,  and  evergreens  of 
various  kinds  luxuriated  in  wild  profusion.  Row 
over  row,  and  tier  over  tier,  this  miniature  moun- 
tain forest  arose  Uke  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre  ; 
the  wild  rose  and  sweet-briar  gave  forth  their 
richest  perfume  ;  and  the  primrose,  Ijlue  bell,  and 
wood  violet  flourished  in  lavish  wildness.  But 
the   moimd,  this   emerald  moimd,   if   ever  there 
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was  a  jieaceful-looking  spot  on  the  f:ice  of  CJoii's 
creation  there  it  lay  :  it  was  stiuUUd  all  over  with 
tiny  tombstones  and  little  Mootleu  crosses ;  so 
curioiLsly  funned,  so  qtiaiiitly  fashionetl,  so  cun- 
uingly  worked,  and  so  carefully  j>reserved — 
flowers  of  r:\re  and  splendid  hne  loaded  the  air 
with  the  sweet  scents  of  spring  ;  garlands  woven 
with  jealous  care  hnng  siisi>euded  here  and  there, 
whilst  gently  nusetl  little  ridges  enc;iseil  in  their 
mo83-clad  lx>som.s  all  that  on  earth  remained  of 
those  whose  gentle  S]iiritji  knew  no  guile  ;  whose 
souls  knew  no  sin  ;  who  had  bloomed  and  passed 
away  fri>ni  earth  to  heaven  ;  whose  little  voices 
were  hnshed  by  whisi>ering  angels  ;  whose  sojourn 
knew  not  of  sorrow  or  of  sutlering  !  Such  a  holy 
quiet  reigned  around,  that  involuntarily  I  removed 
my  caji,  and  as  1  cast  a  furtive  l<xik  at  Darby  I 
perceived  that  poor  fellow,  rough  as  he  was  in 
exterior,  he  had  a  Christian  heart,  for  a  tear 
moistened  his  cheek  as  he  otrerod  up  an  Irish 
peasant's  heartfelt  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
To  atld  appropriate  interest  to  the  sweet  solemnity 
of  the  picture,  kneeling  amongst  the  tiny  tomb- 
stones, clad  in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  countrj', 
sky-blue  coats,  and  the  fenudes  with  the  distin- 
guishing scarlet  cloak,  were  many  a  poor  fond 
father  and  mother,  who  had  toiled  wearilj'  ami 
from  afar  to  deck  with  Howei-s  and  smooth  the 
mossy  canopy  that  covered  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  and  to  commune  in  spirit  with  their  lost 
'irst-l)om. 

We  stood  before  the  "  Graves  of  the  Innocents." 

\-  \\  tiime<l  reluctantly  to  pursue  our  journey, 
I  11.  :  .1  from  l>arby,  w;is  there  any  legend  or 
storj-  connecteil  with  this  sweet  and  peaceful  rest- 
ing place  ?  Regarding  me  with  an  indescribable 
look — half  serious,  half  comic — he  burst  forth  : — 

"Why,  thin,  musha,  yer  honor  it's  joking  me 
ye  are  now.  Don't  you  know  there's  not  a 
motmtain,  valley,  or  river,  nor  a  rath,  nor  a 
boreen,  lake,  watherfall,  or  landmark  of  our 
bewtiful  green  island  that  liasn't  its  own  wild 
story  *  Haven't  we  White  Ladies  and  Black 
Ladies,  and  Phookas,  Banshees,  and  Chirichauns, 
and  Lei>richanns  as  plenty  as  thorns  in  a  whin 
bush.     Story,  indeed — ay,  an  a  bitther  one.'' 

"  Well,  then,  l)arl>y,"  said  I,  producing  a  fresh 
stock  of  the  real  "Maryland,"  which  raafle  his 
eyes  sparkle  again,  "  We'll  lo.id  again,  ami  then 
you  can  fire  away  with  the  story." 

•*  Ix>ng  life  to  yer  honor  I  "  ejaculated  Darby, 
^i  he  sent  forth  a  pufT  like  the  explosion  from  a 
thirteen-inch  mortar,  and  giving  the  old  horse  a 
thwack  that  resounded  alojig  the  mountain  like 
the  blow  of  a  tlail,  In-  S'-ttk-d  bimstlf  douii  fur 
a  comfortable  yam. 

"There's  an  ouM  man<>r  in  tlies*'  j'^rts,  called 
I  the  Manor  of  Fricrnii,  belonging  to  the  raale  ould 
stock,  they  ownetl  half  tlie  counthry  at  one  time, 
but  the  otdd  FriemJ^s  were  gallows  ould  chaps 
for  wine  and  women,  and  horses,  dogs,  and 
hawks,  racin  and  shootin,  and  Bjiendin  ther 
money  in  foreign  parts.  Och  I  musha  !  'twaa  a  great 
ould  place  in  times  gone  by,  and  the  oiUd  castle 
stanJs  there  still,  yer  honor,  an  woidd  do  yer 
heart  good  to  look  at  it ;  every  stone  is  as  p^re- 
feet  as  the  day  it  was  built — divil  a  fut  less  than 
thiiteea  feet    of    solid    stone-work   ia   in    every 


wall  of  it — and  you  might  manewver  a  ridge- 
mout  in  the  ould  coortyanL  The  last  of  the 
Friem^s  that  was  in  the  counthry^-oh  !  ho  was  a 
wild  chaj) — shocking,  and  had  always  a  wild  clan 
about  him  ;  but  there  w:is  j)ne  desj'irate  scouudhrel 
that  used  to  set  him  on  for  all  sorts  of  bailness. 
No  good  could  come  of  him,  and  so  the  neigh- 
bours and  tinints  said  ;  but  this  black-hearted 
rase;U  drew  him  on  from  bad  to  worse  until  he 
had  to  lave  the  counthry,  and  thin  this  chap  was 
mado  agint  over  the  property.  Och  !  wirra- 
wirra !  bud  it  was  a  bad  day  for  the  tinints  of 
Friemii  ; — for  they  never  knew  ba<l  thrat«ment 
imtil  then. 

"  Ye  see  tliat  brake  up  in  the  mountains,  there, 
j-er  honor  ?  " 

"  1  do.  Darby  !  " 

"That's  called  Tubbcnnore  I  "  continued  he. 
"And  uji  there  lived  a  sthrong  young  farmer,  a 
tinint  of  the  Priern&s,  by  the  name  of  Con 
Flalierty.  Con  had  the  best  farm  on  the 
estate,  for  he  was  own  fosterer  to  young  Friem^, 
and  iLsed  to  be  alwaj's  at  his  ell>ow,  until  this 
black-livered  hound  of  an  agint  put  him  against 
him.  Con  had  just  been  married  to  the  pnrtiest 
Colleen  Dhas  in  all  Kerry  ;  and  many  an  achin 
heart  there  was  amongst  the  boys  the  day  she 
became  Mrs.  Flaherty. 

"  Now  the  agint,  Misthur  Dan  0 'Mara  he  was 
called,  a  Duldin  attorney — ba-!  hnik  to  the  likes  of 
thim  —  had  as  liquorish  a  tooth,  and  was  as  bad  a 
boy  as  ever  walked  the  hall  uv  the  foor  coorts ; 
and  many  a  poor  father  and  mother's  curse  was 
upon  bis  head,  for  many  was  the  poor  inisfortunate 
girleen  he  left  without  name  or  characther,  deluded 
and  desaivcd  ;  and  sure,  yer  honor,"  appealed 
Darby,  "a  man  that  id  lade  an  innocent  girleen 
on  to  ruin  and  desthruction,  and  a  namele.'*.^  grave 
among  sthrangers,  to  satisfy  a  few  hours  of  his  own 
batl  passions,  is  no  man  at  all, — he's  a  brute- 
baste  !  Well,  this  was  the  sort  of  eh.ip  that  h.vl  the 
whole  of  the  manor  of  FriernJi  imdtlier  him.  But 
the  moment  he  clapi>ed  his  eyes  on  Norcen  of 
Tubbermore,  he  was  fairly  illuminated  about  her. 
Now,  Captain,  jewel,  if  there's  one  woman  in  the 
world  that's  more  virtuous  than  another,  ids  an 
Irishwoman  ;  uv  coorsj  1  know  there's  an  odd  one 
now  and  agin,  Init  in  the  main  they  bate  creation. 
!So  my  dear,  Noreen  up  an  she  toidd  Misther 
O'Mara  that  if  he  kem  to  hor  house  agin  on  the 
sam^  errand  she'd  m.ake  her  husband  lave  marks 
upon  him  that  he'd  carry  to  his  grave.  Well, 
they  lived  on,  and  there  wasn't  a  happier,  or 
purtier,  or  betthcr  hearted  couple  in  the  counthry 
rouiul  ;  the  poor  never  left  their  doore  emptj'- 
handed,  and  the  sthranger  was  always  welkim.  A 
)'ear  rowlled  on,  and  ther  first  child  was  bom— oh, 
such  a  lx,'Wtiful  little  craj'turo — 'twould  jump  and 
clap  its  dawshy  hands,  and  crow  at  everylxMly, 
showin  it  hatl  the  big,  ginerous  heart  of  father 
and  mother  ;  'twas  a  little  Ha.xen  haired  girleen, 
too,  and  'twas  like  a  wee  spring-flower  that 
bloomed  before  its  time.  All  this  time  Misthur 
OMara  was  working  his  e%nl  plans  ; — an  he  par- 
sacuted  the  life  and  sowl  out  of  poor  Con  Flaherty, 
I  and  things  l)egan  to  gi>  wrong.  At  last  Con  forgot 
himself,  and  he  sthruck  the  agint  one  day  at  the 
I  fair  of   Cahirciveen  ;    it  was  all  the  black   thief 
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wanted,  so  poor  Con  was  clapped  into  goal  and 
kep  there,  and  poor  Noreen  uildtherwent  such  a 
parsecution  that  she  dhrooped  away  to  nothing  ; 
indeed  people  said,  that  to  save  poor  Con  from 
the  hiilks,  she  did  more  nor  she  ought  for  Mr. 
O'Mara  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  day  poor  Con  got 
out  of  gaol  and  kem  home,  Xoreen  died  blessin' 
him  and  the  dawshy  girleen.  The  next  day  the 
baililf  kem  and  saized  everything  on  the  farm  for 
the  rint  that  became  due  while  Con  was  in  prison, 
and  two  days  afther  Con  Flaherty  rowled  up  his 
poor  little  girleen  in  his  frieze  cota-more  and  left 
the  home  that  had  been  his  and  his  fathei-'s,  and 
grandfather's  before  him,  a  desperate  and  a  ruined 


man,  and,  as  he  left  Tubljermore,  he  swore  an  awful 
oath  that  he  would  have  a  deep  and  bloody  revenge 
on  Misthm-  Dan  O'Mara. 

"  Well,  yer  honor,  the  agint  heard  that  Con 
vv^as  goin  about  threatenin  his  life,  and  he  went 
and  swore  his  life  was  in  danger.  Oh !  yer 
honor,  it  would  make  yer  heai-t  bleed  if  I  was 
to  tell  you  the  Avay  they  hunted  that  i)Oor  fellow 
through  the  counthry  ;  that  big  black  ^dUain 
always  in  his  thracks,  until  the  neighbours  began  to 
cry  shame  on  him  ;  the  poor  fellow  he  was  like 
a  specthi'e,  and  night  or  day  lie  never  left  the 
little,  dawshy,  dai-lin  Noreen  ;  the  dyin  prayer 
of  his  lost,  ruined  colleen  was    always  ringin  in 


his  cars  ;  he  always  kept  her  wrapt  up  in  his 
big  coat,  and  no  matter  where  he  was  hunted, 
little  Noreen  was  always  wid  him.  The  neigh- 
bours at  last  missed  him  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
whin  they  wint  to  look  afther  him  wid  some  food 
in  some  of  his  hidin  places,  they  found  him 
lyin  on  that  green  moimd,  and  there  too  was 
the  dead  body  of  the  little  colleen,  the  jewel  of 
his  poor  broken  hcai-t.  They  buried  the  poor 
darlin  there  and  then,  and  many  is  the  night 
the  ligaire  of  poor  Con  coixld  be  seen  sthretchcd 
upon  her  little  grave,  for  his  all  was  there. 

"  One  wild  night  the  agint  had  to  go  through 
the  Black  Pass,  as  it  was  thm  called,  and  his 
cowardly  heait  quailed  witldn  him,  as  he  re- 
membered havin  heerd  tell  howCou  Flaherty's  child 
that  he  had  murthered  was   buried    there  ;    bud 


ight  was  wild  and 


he  coiildn't  go  back,  for  the  n 
stormy.  When  he  got  fairly  opposite  the  mound 
his  heart  lepped  uj)  in  his  mouth,  as  he  saw  a 
tall,  dark,  figure  glide  down  from  it,  cross  the 
river,  and  stand  fair  in  his  way. 

"  '  Who-o-'s-e  there  ? '  says  he,  every  hair  on  his 
head  staunin  of  an  ind. 

"  'Me  !  '  says  a  voice,  that  soimded  more  like 
one  from  the  grave  than  anything  else. 

' '  '  Who  are  you  ? '  says  he,  the  voice  makiu  him 
Ixnild. 

' '  '  Con  Flaherty  !  '  was  the  answer. 

"'Oh,    you    black    villain!'    shouts    O'Mara, 
'  would  you  murthcr  a  dilinceless  man  ? ' 

"  '  My  wife  was  dihnceless,    and   so 


child  ! 
thim. 


was    my 
said   O'Flaherty.      '  And  j^ou    murthered 
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•  i-Xo — no — no!'  says  the  villiiin,  liis  teeth 
knockiu  together  wid  the  fright.  •  Shu  re  ilidu't 
they  die  natural  !  ' 

••  '  Liar  !  '  shouted  OFhihei-ty,  •  iwict.  i"  night,' 
says  he,  '  1  had  you  covered,  and  the  waving  of  a 
blade  of  grass  would  have  sent  your  soul  to  its 
long  and  bad  account;  but  1  couldn't  do  it,'  says 
he,  the  big  tears  eoorsin  down  his  cheeks,  as  he 
d;vshed  the  gun  in  the  road,  '  for  the  sjnrit  of  my 
poor  ikud  child  whispered  for  mercy  for  you.' 

"The  next  moruin  jwor  Con  -wna  found  lying 
on  the  little  girleen's  grave,  but  whin  they  wiut  to 
wake  him  up,  his  spirit  had  gone  to  hei-s. 

"Ever  since  that,  yer  honor,"  continued  Darby, 
•the  tirst-borns  that  die  in  their  infancy,  are 
brought  there  to  be  buried  from  miles  upon  miles 
all  round  the  counthry,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  death.s,  if  the  lather  or  mother  ;u"c  able  to 
tliravel  at  all,  they  come  to  the  grave  to  pray,  and 
dress  it  with  fresh  llowei-s  and  gailands  ;  and  they 
think  that  the  spirit  of  their  child  is  watchiu  and 
smilin  on  thim  ;  and  would  you  believe  it,  yer 
honor,  whin  I  tell  you  that  many  a  black  and 
foul  <leed  has  lieen  jirevented  by  a  i)ilgrijnage  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Lnnocexts  !  "  W.  (J. 

BESSEMER  A2sD  GUN-MET^SX. 


Ma>y  of  the  readers  of  this  peiiodical  may  not 
be  familiar  with  tlie  more  prominent  i»rincii>Ies  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  as  they  are  an 
iini)oriivnt  part  of  great-gnu  manufacture,  1  will 
tlicrefore  name  them  .as  briefly  an  possible. 

Pure  iron  like  pure  gold  is  homogeneous,  but 
unlike  gold  it  is  rarely  pure.  If  gold  Iw  kept  in  a 
meltcl  condition  a  sufiieiently  long  time,  ;U1 
extraucons  uiatters  may  be  bunit  away,  but  if  iron 
be  kcjit  in  a  hot  state  too  long  it  will  be  burnt 
away  itself.  Pure  iron  ajipcars  to  be  ductile,  Ijut 
pure  iron  will  not  melt.  To  form  cast-iron,  a 
quantity  of  carbon  must  be  mixed  with  the  pure 
iron.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon  be  less  in  auKJunt, 
steel  is  the  result. 

The  ancient  method  oi  nuiking  steel  was  to 
cover  Hp  bars  of  iron  with  charcoal  ]iowder  and  to 
keep  them  in  a  red-lieated  condition  for  a  fort- 
night or  so.  When  taken  out  tlie  iron  was  found 
covered  with  blisters  arising  from  gases  constituting 
some  of  the  im})urities  of  the  iron.  Consequently, 
the  purer  the  iron  the  less  it  would  be  blistered. 
To  turn  the  blistered  steel  to  iise,  it  was  shorn  to 
pieces,  and  the  pieces  jiiled  on  c;ich  other,  heate<ltt» 
a  welding  temperature — i.  e.,  surface  melted — ami 
forged  under  the  hammer.  Wlien  <lrawn  out 
into  bars  it  was  called  "  single  shear  steel.'  To 
improve  it,  it  was  cut  uj)  again  and  repiletl, 
welded,  drawn  into  bars,  and  so  called  "<louble 
shear  steeL'  But  these  processes  left  the  metal 
fidl  of  sjtecks,  llaws,  and  ini])erfeet  weldp,  with 
scaly  particles,  rendering  it  unlit  foi-  ilill.  .it'*  .ut- 
ting-tools. 

Tn  those  days  die-sinkers  and  utlici.s  jiaid  as 
much  as  three  or  four  guineas  i)cr  pound  for  a 
steel  brought  from  India,  called  Wootz,  which  caino 
in  little  half  round  lumps,  shaped  as  the  bottom 
of  a  crucible,  and  weighing  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  Tliis  was,  in  fact,  the  metal  from  which 
Indian    sword-blades    and    other   weajwns    were 


forged,  and  it  was  reidly  naturtd  steel  ca.st  by 
workmen  sitting  on  their  haunches  and  urging 
their  tire  by  right  and  left-hand  circular  bellows. 

In  process  of  time  it  was  discovered  that,  if 
instead  of  welding  up  the  shorn  blistered  ste^-l,  it 
was  put  into  the  crucible,  it  coidd  be  melted  into 
a  homogeneous  mass  witliout  tlaw  or  speck,  and 
then  forged  into  a  m;dleable  bar.  This  w;m  called 
cast  steel,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ere  jK-ople  would 
bo  pei-suadcd  that  c;u>t  steel  would  be  other 
than  brittle,  like  ctistiron.  But  as  tiuie  went  on 
die-smkers  found  that  what  w;is  c;dlcd  "  Hunts- 
man's steel,"  sold  at  about  four  guineius  a  hun- 
dred weight,  was  quite  iis  good  iis  Woot/  at  four 
guineas  a  pound,  and  Wootz  was  thenceforward 
kept  at  home  in  India  for  sword-blade  making. 

English  steel  was  made  from  Swedish  iron, 
simply  because  it  was  a  purer  iron  tlian  any  other, 
and  was  manufactured  l)y  chai-coal,  and  not  by 
coke.  But  neither  steel  nor  iron  coidd  be  manu- 
factured in  large  masses,  save  by  the  process  of 
welding  together  snudler  portions, — ever  an  imper- 
fect process  at  best  in  tlie  modes  used ;  and  so  tho 
prices  ranged  from  eighty  pounds  jier  ton,  for  the 
highest  qualities,  to  thirty  jiounds  jier  ton  for  the 
lowest — carriage  springs — till  the  advent  of  rail- 
ways, when,  with  an  enormously  increased  demand, 
the  price  went  gi-adually  down  to  twenty  for 
manufactured  springs,  all  specilied  to  be  of  Swedish 
steel — all  Sweilcn  and  Russia  to  boot  not  being 
competent  to  furnish  the  sujq.ly  ;  English  iron 
being  in  fjvct  resorted  to,  to  manufacture  au 
inferior  article. 

One  man  fiiuUly  solved  for  us  the  problem,  how 
to  produce  both  iron  and  steel  in  homogeneous 
masses  of  any  required  bulk.  This  man  was 
Henry  Bessemer,  one  of  that  not  numerous  inven- 
tive race  by  dint  of  whose  brains  England  is  not  as 
(Jliiua,  but  is  ever  progressive,  a  race  ever  seeking 
to  developc  the  true  moaning  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "  prinud  cui-se,"  not  "  swe.-it  »)f  tho 
face  "  or  "  brow  ;  "  l)ut  rather  sweat  of  the  brain 
within  the  brow,  wherein  to  seek  redemption  from 
all  jiainfid  drudgery  by  converting  it  into  healthy 
exercise.  From  sugar-relining  to  iron-making,  yet 
with  the  bent  of  his  mind — doul>tles3  French 
Huguenot  by  derivation — ever  leaning  rather  to 
chemi.stry  than  to  mechanism,  there  are  few  things 
of  the  future  tliat  Henry  Bessemer  has  not  tried  at, 
ivi  witnes."  the  j)atent  list,  that  record  of  pretended 
rewards  for  geniu.s,  wherein  liis  name  appears  no 
less  than  sixty-seven  times,  lieginning  in  March, 
1838,  and  en<ling  in  Decend>er  1858,  ranging  over 
many  subjects  : 

I'linting,  railway-breaks,  ghvss,  bronze  powder, 
paints  and  colours,  atmospheric  propidsion,  steam- 
vessels,  locomotives,  sugar,  varnishes,  kilns, 
fumacea,  ornamenting  surfaces,  guns  and  projec- 
tiles, wateri)roof  fabrics,  screw  propellers,  iron 
and  steel,  railway  wliccls,  beams  and  girders, 
treating  coal,  &c.  Twenty-one  jiatcnts  were  taken 
l>reviou8  to  the  alteration  of  the  law,  for  England 
oidy,  cxchwive  of  Irish  and  Scottish,  and  probably 
three  thousand  poimds  were  extracted  from  the 
inventor's  pockets  in  fees.  The  ])atent3  he  has 
taken  since  the  .alteration  of  the  law  indicates  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  jiatcnts  is  not  less  than  before, 
but   considerably  greater,  the  restriction  in  title 
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being  so  great  that  five  patents  for  tliree  years, 
at  301.  each,  are  required  instead  of  one  at  100/. 
for  foui-teen  years  ;  the  five  patents,  if  extended 
to  fourteen  years,  costing  about  160/.  each,  or  800/. 
instead  of  350/.,  if  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
be  inchided  in  both  cases.  Many  of  these  Latter 
patents  iirobably  did  not  go  beyond  "protection," 
being,  in  truth,  taken  to  prevent  otlicrs  from  obtain- 
ing patents  for  every  variety  of  article  that  coidd 
be  made  out  of  the  improved  ii-on  and  steel  to  the 
deti-iment  of  the  real  inventor. 

Thus  he  went  on,  ever  working  through  good 
report  and  ill  report,  falling  often  from  a  height 
where  success  seemed  attained,  not  from  false 
calculatioiLS,  but  from  some  adverse  and  before 
undiscovered  fact  in  natiu-e,  most  valuable  to  us  to 
know,  but  not  tending  at  the  time  to  replenish  the 
inventor's  purse. 

At  the  British  Association  of  1857,  Mr.  Besse- 
mer read  a  paper,  wherein  he  described  his  pi'ocess 
of  iron  making.  The  ordinary  process  is  first,  to 
nui  it  from  the  ore  into  pigs  by  one  heat.  Se- 
condly, to  re-heat  it  and  "  puddle  "  it,  i.  e.,  stir  it 
about  in  a  melted  condition  with  iron  rods  moved 
by  men's  anns  till  it  becomes  stringy  and 
tough,  and  gets  rid  of  some  extraneous  matter. 
Thirdly,  to  beat  it  by  hammer  into  a  mass, 
called  technically  a  bloom.  Fourthly,  to  roll  this 
bloom  into  a  bar  or  bars,  making  the  commonest 
iron.  Fiftlily,  to  cut  the  bar  into  short  lengths, 
and  pile  them  iip.  Sixthly,  to  reheat  this  pile  and 
forge  it  into  another  bloom  ;  and,  seventhly,  to 
re-roll  it  into  a  bar  or  bars.  If,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  heating,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosjihere  gets 
access  to  the  surfaces,  scale  is  formed,  which  pre- 
vents perfect  adhesion  imder  the  hammer,  and  the 
metal  is  not  homogeneoiis. 

Mr.  Bessemer  simplifies  all  this.  When  the 
metal  is  melted  in  the  gi'eat  furnace  it  is  ran  out 
into  a  huge  clay  crucible,  ])ractically  a  colander, 
by  reason  of  several  openings  ia  the  bottom, 
throxigh  which  the  met;\l  woidd  rxin  were  it  not 
impeded  by  a  strong  blast  of  air  under  great  pres- 
sure, which  is  forced  through  all  the  interstices  of 
the  iron,  and  instead  of  cooling  it,  raises  the  heat 
to  a  gi'eatly  increased  intensity.  This  burns  away 
the  carbon,  which  constitutes  the  chief  difference 
between  cast  iron  and  malleable  iron,  and  also 
some  other  matters  ;  and  when  the  metal  is  poured 
out,  it  is  pure  iron,  if  the  process  be  carried  on  long 
enoTigh,  or  if  stopped  at  an  earlier  period  so  as  to 
leave  some  carbon  in  it,  it  is  pure  steel  :  in  both 
cases  malleable.  Tlius  one  heat  serves  to  make  a 
maLIealjle  ingot,  which  is  only  limited  in  size 
by  the  size  of  the  crucible,  which  may  contain 
two  tons  ;  and,  as  many  crucibles  may  be  used  and 
pom-ed  out  together,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
homogeneous  lump  of  fifty  or  more  tons  should 
not  be  produced,  either  of  iron  or  steel,  which 
may  be  dealt  with  by  the  hammer,  or  by  rolls, 
or  both. 

In  rolling  tliin  sheets  of  metal  in  the  ordinary 
mannei',  the  size  is  limited  by  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  the  heat.  By  another  ai-rangement  of 
Mr.  Bessemer,  this  difficulty  may  l)e  ol)viated. 
Hollow  rolls  are  used,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  pours,  and  on  the  surfaces  of  which 
jets  of  water  jilay.     Between  these  roUs,  which 


are  placed  horizontallj',  and  form  a  tank  or 
channel  when  they  a})proach  each  other,  the 
molten  metal  is  poured,  and  thus  a  sheet  of 
any  desired  -vWdth  or  thickness  may  be  formed, 
and  only  limited  in  length  by  the  supply  which 
the  crucibles  are  capable  of  keeping  xip.  The 
ore  goes  into  the  furnace  a  cznide  stone,  and 
comes  out  of  the  rolls  a  sheet  of  tough  metal. 
Iron-making  is  thus  rendered  as  simple  as  the 
paper-making  processes,  where  the  rags  go  in 
at  one  end  of  the  train  of  apparatus,  and  come 
out  at  the  other  jterfect  pa})er. 

At  Baxter  House,  St.  Pancras,  this  new  process 
of  melting  was  first  exhUjited  to  the  public,  and 
excited  an  equal  amount  of  wonder  and  inci'e- 
dulity.  On  one  occasion,  a  sort  of  Welsh  St. 
Thomas,  iron-doubting,  sneered  as  he  saw  the 
metal  poured,  and  asked :  "  Do  you  call  that 
malleable  iron  ? "  The  inventor  went  into  a  shed, 
bi-ought  out  a  carpenter's  axe  while  the  metal 
was  still  red,  and  cut  three  notches  in  the  angle, 
just  as  might  be  done  at  the  angle  of  a  square 
foot  of  timber.  The  silent  answer  struck  St. 
Thomas  dumb. 

Still  the  inventor  had  nnicli  to  learn.  The 
iron  hissing,  boiling,  and  bubbling  in  its  clay 
colander,  was  poured  out  in  its  ebullient  state, 
frothing  hke  so  much  Champagne ;  and  as  it 
cooled  was  filled  mth  innumerable  air-cells ;  and . 
the  apparent  want  of  success  filled  the  mouths 
of  fools  and  scoffers  with  matter  for  exultation. 
Far  and  wide  the  whole  affair  was  considered  a 
failure  ;  natlieless  that  men  of  logical  mind  kne^v 
to  the  contrary.  But  the  resolute  inventor  stuck 
to  his  work,  he  had  sounded  the  depth  of  his 
invention,  but  he  had  not  explored  many  of  its 
ramifications.  Two  years  beheld  him  again 
before  the  world  vsith  the  verification  of  his  theories 
and  of  his  earlier  practice :  the  caiTses  of  failure 
unfolded.  His  next  paper  was  read  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  ;  and  those  who  know 
the  critical  acumen  of  that  strong-brained  body 
of  men,  and  were  present  at  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Bessemer,  and  beheld  the  enthusiasm 
spontaneously  kindled,  as  important  truths  Avere 
enunciated,  and  sample  after  samjde  was  exlii- 
l)ited,  oj)ening  new  capabilities  to  these  Anti- 
Chinese  sons  of  etei-nal  progress,  are  not  likely 
to  forget  it.  No  actor  at  a  successful  d6bt(f,  no 
writer  of  a  successful  play,  was  ever  more  warmly 
greeted.  A  small  cannon,  a  railwaj'  axle,  a 
three-ply  cable,  twisted  up  of  cold  iron  one-and- 
a-half  inch  diameter,  steel  bars  and  rods  of 
all  shapes,  a  large  circidar  saw,  boiler  jilatcs 
of  pei-fect  surface  and  great  width,  and,  lastly,, 
riblions  of  iron  as  thin  as  })a]ier,  were  exhilnted. 
A  small  cylinder  was  shown  of  cast  metal  iji  a 
jierfect  condition,  and  another  cylinder  was  also 
shown  which  had  been  doiibled  up  flat  under 
the  hammer,  without  exhibiting  the  smallest 
crack  at  the  sharji  bends,  but  the  tensile  strength 
was  shown  to  be  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent, 
gi-eater  than  that  of  the  most  costly  iron  made  in 
England. 

A  sheet  of  thin  iron,  reticidated  and  pierced 
with  holes,  almost  like  a  lady's  veil,  was  pro- 
duced, and  stated  to  be  a  skin  left  on  one  of  the 
crucibles  after  pouring  out  the  metal.     "  Is  that 
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malleable  iron  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  audicuce.  The 
inventor  simiily  folded  it,  and  double- folded  it, 
and  hud  it  again  on  the  t^ible  in  aiuiwer. 

lieprtsontiitix  e  men  of  the  iiun-inastcr  mould 
•were  pnscnt,  some  of  whom  denittl  that  there  was 
anythin<;  novel  in  the  {truociis,  and  others  iu>.sei-tcd 
that  it  w;is  too  eustly  to  be  of  any  use.  Uthej-a 
inquiix:d  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Iks.sonier  eliaueed 
to  be  sucoesslid  now,  liaviiiLC  failfl  nf  ihiiiiikt- 
cial  success  at  the  outset. 

"I  expended  7,0lK)/."  saiii  «mu-,  •aii'l  U>>i  uiiy 
jjcr  eeut.  of  in)n  in  the  iirooe.ss. '' 

"  I,"  replied  Mr.  lk».seiuer,  '•  sometimes  lost  a 
hundred  ik.t  cent.,  but  I  i>ei"severed.  1  fumidthat 
cx|>crimenting  with  heavier  eharijes  of  metal, 
gave  a  tlecided  improvement,  and  1  fomid  that 
all  ores  were  not  equally  suited  to  my  i>i-ooess. 
Blaenavou  pig  at  9/.  10«.,  was  not  so  good  as 
Swedish  jiig,  nor  as  the  red  hematite  of  Cum- 
berland, of  whieh  ehiss  of  ores  nearly  a  million 
tons  are  raised  annually,  j-ielding  upwiuds  of 
sLxty  iK-r  cent,   of  metal." 

"The  proeess  melted  down  the  lining  of  our 
furnaces,"  .said  another. 

•*  So  it  did  mine,"  reiilied  Bessemer,  "  till  I 
established  m^'self  as  a  steel  manufacturer  at 
Sheffield,  and  gt)t  to  use  the  ShelBeld  road-iUift. 
In  short,  when  I  began  my  experiments,  1  was  an 
amateiu*  iron-nuuster,  and  two  ye:irs  of  consecutive 
work  have  converted  me  into  a  praetie;U  man." 

Most  engineers  present  felt  that  they  wei-e  in  the 
]  of  a  bene f;ic tor,  who    had    immeasurably 

«  >    the  hphere  of  their  operations,  whether 

in  liridges,  rails,  h>com()tives,  or  ships.  It  w;is  the 
triumph  of  a  simple-minded  man,  earnest  of  pur- 
|M)se,  and  frank  of  nature,  ^\  itli  nothing  to  conceal, 
but  with  the  instinct  ot  uu.sealiiig  every  mystery 
of  nature  so  far  as  he  could,  and  j^iving  it  to  man's 
nscs.  And,  verily,  that  man  had  toile<l  and  ranged 
through  matter  for  twenty  years,  and  at  last  gave 
to  the  worhl  a  proeess  of  which  tlie  result.s  are 
ineidculable  ; — homogeneous  iron  and  steel  without 
limit  as  to  size. 

Upon  projectiles  and  )>rojeettlc  weapons  these 
results  must  have  an  enormous  eflcct  ;  the  jirocess 
of  welding  iron  together  for  barrels  of  small  anns 
and  for  great  guns  may  now  be  disi>eused  with. 
A  short,  thick,  hollow  cylinder  neing  cast,  may  be 
at  once  rolled  out  direct  between  rollers  into  a 
musket  or  ride  barrel  of  any  desired  fonn  ;  and 
•rreat  guns  may  l)e  east  hollow,  and  put  under  the 
i>eration  of  a  tilt  or  steam  hammer,  if  needed, 
to  cousolitlate  the  metal.  Ami  these  malleable 
iron  guns  can  be  i>rf>cured  at  one-third  the  cost 
of  the  ordinary  cast-iron  guits  ;  and,  what  is  very 
important,  the  malleable  steel  is  even  ehejviter 
ill  eo-Tt  than  the  malleable  iron.  The  cl.ws  of 
guns  clcseril>ed  in  the  hu-^t  number  to  be  i)onie  <in 
wheels  without  horses,  might  be  produced  with 
little  labour  and  cost,  very  rapiiUy  to  any  amount. 
With  regard  to  monster  guns,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  usefid  only  for  two  puri)0ses — to  mount 
on  forts  for  defence,  and  to  i>lace  in  vessels.  They 
are  not  otherwise  transpoilaldc  weapons  of  ofl'enee. 
This  question  is  yet  in  emliryo  ;  but  if  amioui-ed 
ships  are  to  ol>tiiin,  this  <iuestion  mii.st  obtain  a.lsn. 
For  shot  that  arc  to  pierce  armoured  vessels,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Bessemer  malleable  steel  will 


,  e> 1 

ascertained,  there  will  be  no  dillieulty  in 
struction   of  the   gun    itself.      But   it   shoi 


prove  a  most  imjiortcuit  matori;d,  as  it  can  cosily 
be  tempered  to  any  requii-ed  hardness  to  act  us  a 
punch,  anil  can  be  more  easily  manuf;ictured 
than  the  wrought-iron  shot  that  have  replaced 
fragile  cjist-iron. 

Before  constructing  monster  guns  we  liiivo  yet 
to  settle  the  (piestion  of  the  form,  proportion,  and 
weight  of  the  shot  we  are  to  use  for  given  dis- 
tances   with    a    given     destructive    power.       This 

tho  con- 
gun  itseU.  Hut  it  should  be  a 
gun  so  proi)ortionai>ly  heavy  as  to  be  absolutely 
without  recoil  ;  so  long  as  to  e.\pend  expansively 
the  minimiun  jimount  of  powder  required  to  obtain 
the  longest  possible  range  ;  so  dense  in  the  m.-ito- 
rial  as  not  to  fracture  ;  and  so  solid  a.s  not  to 
spring  and  temporarily  enlarge  its  diameter  with 
tho  explosion.  A  maximum-sized  gun  of  this 
kind  would  jtrobably  weigh  100  tons,  and  if  used 
for  forts  would  recjuire  machinery  to  move  it  and 
aim  it.  If  used  in  vessels  it  would  be  i)laeed  foro 
and  aft  with  only  a  vertical  movement,  and  tho 
vessel  itself  would  8er%'e  ;i8  a  stock  to  it.  Literal 
movement  being  given  by  the  screw  an<l  rudder. 
Fitted  to  an  annoured  vessel,  with  the  bows  tho- 
roughly protected,  such  a  giui  would  be  able  to 
batter  do\m  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  stone 
wall  at  such  a  distance  as  to  render  being  hit  from 
the  foi-t  almost  an  intinitesimal  chance.  It  would 
be  like  shooting  at  the  edge  of  the  east  wind- 
Long-range  rifles,  it  may  bo  remembered,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  fort-nutunted  artillery 
at  Bomai-sund  and  in  the  Crimea,  killing  off  tho 
artillerymen.  This  will  become  more  and  more 
the  rule  as  guns  arc  improved.  Monster  guns  are 
not  calculated  to  pick  off  skirmishei-s,  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  needfid  to  protect  their  gunners. 
With  the  large  embrasures  of  the  ortUn;ii-y  kind 
which  would  be  required  for  monster  guns,  tho 
ri.sk  to  the  gunners  would  be  much  increased.  It 
therefore  is  well  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  gun  shoidd  not  be  closely  covered 
in.  With  the  ordinary  mode  of  mounting  on 
tnninions  this  seems  scarcely  practicable.  But  it 
would  be  very  i)racticable  to  mount  the  gun  on  a 
sjili'Te  or  ball  working  in  a  socket  and  capable  of 
radiating  in  any  direction.  If  the  radius  of  tho 
gun  were  only  re«|uired  to  be  sni.ill,  as  in  a 
moving  vessel,  the  b:dl  mi;:ht  be  phieeil  at  tho 
muzzle,  and  in  such  case  little  sound  or  vibration, 
and  HO  SMwke  whaUvcr  x/iould  conn:  iii(o  the  iXJiitel, 
and  no  <lamagc  could  be  done  to  the  gun  save  by 
.shrjt  striking  exactly  in  the  muzzle.  Tliis  is  so  per- 
fectly practical  an  arrangement,  that  nothing  but 
tlie  fact  of  a  ship's  sides  being  too  weak  to  sustain 
the  recoil  of  guns  so  attached  (uight  to  keeji  it  out  of 
use.  Our  sailoi-s  are  too  precious  a  commodity  to 
have  them  wasted  in  working  muzzle-loa<liiig  guns 
at  oi)en  ports.  The  steam  ram  now  constructing 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  tliis  arrangement,  and  a 
jiroperly  constructed  gun  shoiildbe  free  from  recoil. 
Even  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  muzzle- 
lo.-\ding  guns  must  be  regarded  as  things  of  the  past, 
matchuig  with  "Brown  Bess  '  .md  other  Tower 
antiquities.  Into  the  det-iils  of  construction  it  is 
not  desirable  to  enter  ;  and  although  the  imjirove- 
ments  indicated  give  these  advant-iges  ehielly  to 
nations  with  manufacturers  widely  spread  and  of 
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a  liigli  ordei-,  still  tlie  State  should  ever  Lave  in 
resers'e  a  stock  of  improvements  to  meet  emergen- 
cies ;  uot  making  them  common  till  reqiiired  by 
the  jiresence  of  adverse  circumstances.  The  State 
should  "  keej)  a  hold  of  the  actual,  knit  the  new 
securely  to  it,  and  give  to  them  both  conjointly 
a  fresh  direction. "  The  astonishment  created  by 
the  residfcs  of  the  Armstrong  gun  is  simply  a  proof 
how  much  the  progressive  actual  is  overlooked  Ity 
the  many,  while  the  special  individual  by  time 
and  thought  tui-ns  it  to  account ;  and  then  it  is 
assumed  that  we  can  go  no  furtlier,  not 
the  words  of  the  philosopher  poet — ■ 

Men  my  brothers  !    Men  the  workere  ! 

something  new ; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest 

that  they  shall  do." 

W.  Bridges  Adams. 


heeding 


ever  making 


of  the  things 


EUNNma  THE  HOOD. 


on 


KoTWiTHST-\:xDiNG  the  many  disquisitions 
oiu-  pop\dar  pastimes,  I  believe  it  remains  to  your 
humble  servant  to  chronicle  to  the  world  the 
doughty  game  of  Running  the  Hood  at  Haxey. 
And  it  is  that  T  may  depict  this,  that  I  venture  to 
innate  you  to  accompany  me  for  a  day's  sport  to 
Haxey,  in  the  isle  of  Axholme,  Lincolnshire. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  that  I  landed  from 
the  boat,  somewhat  benunil)ed,  at  Ferry-on-Trent, 
on  the  6th  of  January  in  the  present  1S59.  After 
refreshing  the  inward  man  at  mine  host's  of  the 
White  Hart,  I  started  on  my  way  to  walk  to 
Haxey,  for  this  part  of  the  country  is,  as  yet, 
unsophisticated  liy  that  great  innovatoi',  the  rail. 
Proceeding  through  Ferry,  you  enter  the  parish  of 
Owstou,  both  so  closely  together  that  the  one  may 
be  said  to  merge  into  the  other  ;  and  now,  after 
passing  the  church,  you  are  fairly  out  into  the 
open  coimtry.  What  a  contrast  do  the  quiet  fields 
and  green  lanes  present  to  the  noise  and  rattle  of 
a  thickly  peopled  town. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  the  air 
had  been  thick  and  misty,  and  intensely  cold: 
but    now    the    sun    broke  out  in   his    splendour. 


The   air,  before 

lowed   to    a    more 

the  warm    blood 

The  birds  twittered  on  the 

in  the    distance,   borne    on 

song  of  the   ploughboy  as 


genial 
tingling 


sharp  and  biting,  was  now  mel 
temperatiire, 
through    one's    veins, 
leafless  branches,  and 
the    wind,   came    the 
ho  followed  his  team. 
Here  and  there  are  substantial  farmsteads  of  the 
real   old   English    style,    whose    thickly-thatched 
roofs,  well  covered  with  patches  of  moss,  bespeak 
their  green  old  age.     The  cattle  in  the  fold-yard 
gaze  dreamily  on  you,  while  comely  matrons  and 
sturdy  children   open  their  doors  to  see  and  look 
after  you  as  you  pass  along.    This  is  a  trait  pecidiar 
to  the  countiy,  and  has  this  advantage,  that  whereas 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  gi-eat  to  be  the  "cyno- 
sure of  every  eye  "   in  poi)idous  cities,   here    the 
hiimblest,  if  he  be  a  stranger,  may  indeed  be 
The  observed  of  all  observers. 
Leaving  these  behind,  you  see,  at  a  turn  of  the 
lane,  the  line  old  church  of  Haxey,  high-seated  on 
the  hill,  looking,  as  it  were,  like  a  patriarch  of  old 
watching  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care.     Anon 
you  meet   a  carter  and  his  horse,  dragging  their 


"  slow  length  along."  Horse  and  driver  seem  per- 
fectly^ to  imderstand  each  other,  and  it  might  be  a 
point  for  sophists  to  disciiss,  which  were  the  more 
intelhgent  of  the  two.  Thej^  are  both  seemingly 
engaged  in  the  exhilarating  occupation  of  doing  as 
little  distance  in  as  long  a  time  as  possible. 

You  now  enter  the  pictiu-esque  and  well-popu- 
lated ■village  of  Haxey,  nearly  every  house  newly 
white-washed,  looking  so  clean  and  trim — siig- 
gestive  of  the  idea  that  they  must  have  been 
under  the  hands  of  the  laundress,  to  be  well 
starched  and  bleached,  so  neat  do  they  appear  in 
their  snowy  piu'ity.  Buxom,  laughing-eyed  dam- 
sels trip  lightly  along  in  their  Sunday  best,  for  it  is 
holiday  to-day,  and  all  work  is  suspended  for  at 
least  another.  And  now,  having  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  friends  who  were  expecting  me, 
and  partaken  freely  of  the  huge  sirloin  and  savoiuy 
ham,  for  the  brisk  walk  had  somewhat  sharpened 
one's  apjietite,  let  me  take  a  timi  to  see  what  may 
be  seen. 

A  few  stejis  soon  take  us   again  to  the  fields  ; 
and  here    let    me  mention  an  interesting  featiu-e 
peculiar  to    this    locality.      Before    you,  lay  im- 
mense  tracts    of    la,nds,    parcelled    out   into    lots 
of  one  acre,  more  or  less.     All  fields  are  divided 
into  what   are  technically  termed  "lands,"  with 
a  deep  furrow  Ijctween  each,  for  drainage.     And 
it    is    one    of   these    strips    of    land  which    con- 
stitute a  lot,   so  that  a   ten-acred  field   may  be 
the    property  of    nearly   as    many  owners.     The 
advantages  to  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  are 
cleai-ly  apparent  :  for  while  the  former  may  safely 
invest  a  spare   fifty  or  hundred  j^ounds,  and  the 
latter   be    induced  to   save    a   like    siim,   neither 
would  attempt  the  purchase  of  bi-oad-acred  fields, 
and  those  who,  poorer  still,  cannot  afford  to  piu-- 
chase,  may  liire,  at  an  easy  rental,  a  strij)  or  two 
to  fill  their  unemployed  time  ;  by  these  means  a 
man  may  grow  his  own  corn,  all  his  garden  stuff, 
and   have    some   to    spare    for   market  at  a  very 
trifling    cost,   and    have    a    good    pig   in    stye  at 
Christmas  to  boot.     And  it  may  be  attributed  to 
this,  that  this  district  is  so  important  among  the 
electors  of  Lindsey. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  this  system  is  not 
more  widely  extended  in  our  agriciUtural  districts. 
Let  your  broad-acred  philanthropists,  and  those 
who  prate  in  after-dinner  sjieeches  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  take  this  lesson  to 
their  hearts  ;  here  is  a  system,  easy  and  practi- 
cable, and  which  is,  like  mercy,  twice  blest,  enrich- 
ing him  that  receives  and  him  that  gives.  And  but 
to  see,  as  I  have,  those  varioiis  strips  of  land  in 
summer  time,  clothed  in  all  the  rich  hixuriance  of 
their  varied  crops,  is  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten fi-om  their  beatity  and  their  novelty  ;  the 
many  shades  of  green,  from  dark  to  light,  from 
light  to  yellow,  interspersed  with  stripes  of  ripen- 
ing corn,  and  at  intervals  a  line  of  the  black-eyed 
bean-flower  or  sweet  scented  i)ea,  with  here  and 
there  a  strip  of  land  laid  fallow,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  groundwork  and  relief  to  the  whole. 

And  now  let  us  ascend  the  brow  of  the  hiU. 
What  a  fine  panoramic  view  extends  before  us  ! 
There,  in  the  horizon,  nods  an  old  church  on  the 
hill,  standing  out  clearly  against  the  sky ;  before 
us,  in  the  distance,  are  the  spires  of  Doncaster  ;  to 
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the   nght   lies  Ejworth,   the  birthi.lace   of  John 
We«Iiy,    and    to    the    loft    the    aiicicnt    town    of 
Gainsburo',  and  all  the  a.ljaoent  conntry  round  is 
dotted    with    small    village:!    or    hamlets.       Down 
yonder  are  the  turf  cara,    and  here,  sheltered  by 
the    hill,     lies     A\e.stwoo<Lside,     the    surroundinc 
country  once  covered  with  liuye  primeviiJ   forests  • 
the  trunks  i.f  whieh   are  yet   turned   up  by  the 
rloiigh,   and  I  have  seen  some   me:i«uring  several 
yanls  in  cuxuniferenco,  the  wood  quite  fresh  and 
very  valuable  for  "  kindling."     And  now,  lest  y.,u 
grow  wear>-  of  this,  let  us  sojourn  witJi  my  friJnd, 
and  after  dinner  I  jiromise  you  a  run  for  the  Hood! 
I    am    afraid    that    I    liavc    fallen    into  a  verv 
common  error,  for  after  drawing  you  throu-di  tlii's 
long  preamble.  I,  like  a  lady's  postscript,  am  but 
going  to  tell  you  that  at  last  which  1  promised  to 
tell  you  at  Jirst. 

While    we  are  discussing  the    "divine   weed" 
and  a  glass  of  homebrewed,  let  me  e.xphiin  to  you 
the  legend  and  the  supposed  origin  of  this  famous 
Hood  of  Haxey.     The  legend  says,  then,  that  once 
upon  a  tune,  an  old  lady  w;is  j.assing  over  tlie  hill 
we  have  just  left  (where  tlie  sj.oi-ts  are  still  held) 
one  blustering  Uth  of  January,  when  rude  Boreas,' 
being  rather  more  rude   than  usual,    blew  off  the 
oh  I  lady's  howl  ;  some  boys,  ruder  still,  instead  of 
l>ohtcly  handing  it  t<^  her,  began  throwing  it  from 
one  to  the  other.    Now  mo.-st  i>eoplc,  and  especially 
olil    lathes,    woidd  here  have   waxed  exceedinglv 
wrath  ;   but  she,  being  an   exception  to  the  rule, 
well  pleased,  laughed  immoderately  ;  and,  to  show- 
that  she  l>ore  no  malice,   l<eijue;ithed  from  tlicncc 
an<l  for  ever  thirteen  acres  of  land  for  as  many 
men     (now    called    by    the    euphonious  name    o'f 
"boggans")    that   the  spoi-t    might    be   renewed 
every  6th  of  January  in  remembrance  of  her. 

And,  hark  !  the  bells  ring  out  their  merriest 
peal,  and  peoiile  from  all  i>arts  are  crowding  in  liy 
swarms— it  is  time  we  were  off  to  tlic  ground. 
On  a  stone  pillar  in  fn.nt  of  the  church  stands  a 
man  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  "the  fool," 
dressed  harlcquindike,  though  not  in  such  gaudy 
trappings  ;  he  is  issuing  a  kind  of  proclamation, 
and  having  recited  this,  he  repaii-s  with  a  vast 
conc-ourse  to  the  ground  where  are  alrea<ly  assem- 
bled many  huiub-eds  of  peoj.le.  As  there  are  now 
8o  many  eager  to  run  the  Hood,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  afores.ii.l  )K>ggans  to  st.-uid  at  aU  points 
roimd  the  tield  that  the  hood  may  not  be  thrown 
off  the  groimtLi  bcf<.re  four  o'clock.  The  Hood 
now  resembles  more  a  stout  cudgel  than  the 
article  so  called;  it  is  ma.le  of  leather,  stuffed 
with  some  hanl  .substance,  and  is  a»>out  thirtv 
inches  long  by  about  four  in  diameter. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  emidatiou  which  perv.-ules 
the  partisans  of  the  neighl)ouriiig  villages,  whicli 
gives  to  the  sport  its  interest  and  excitement,  for 
It  13  held  a  high  point  of  honour  by  the  party  wlio 
can  succeed  in  taking  the  hfwd  to  their  town  ; 
and  no  mounted  squire  ever  followed  the  hounds,' 
or  hounds  tlie  fox,  nor  "broth  of  a  boy"  e'er 
ru8he<l  to  a  faction  light  with  more  zeal  and  anlour 
than  these  men  when  well  warmed  in  tliis  contest 
of  generous  rivalry. 

Soon  the  sport  is  at  its  highest  i.itch  ;  the 
excitement  of  those  in  the  contest  "must  be  seen 
to  be  believed,"  yet  in  its  ven-  height  there  is  ob- 
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^noiisly  .a  spirit  of  f^r  pl.iy.  Every  nuan  who  c.-itehes 
the  Hood  IS  :iIIowed  liis  throw  ;  g;irru!ousgreyl,e;ird8 
smiling  on,  speak  of  the  days  when  they  were  lads' 
and  will  yet  run  eagerly  to  catch  tlie  Hood  as  it 
falls— It  IS  something  t..  boa.st  of,  they  have  thro«ni 
the  Hoo,l  tins  year.  The  clock  strikes  four  ;  the 
sentinels  leave  their  posts,  and,  after  varying  for- 
tunes, the  Westwoodsidei-s  have  thrown  the  Hood 
over  the  south  slope  of  the  hill,  while  their  daunt- 
less compeers  rush  madly  on  to  retrieve  their 
positi.Mi,  but  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  hnd 
It  much  easier  going  down  hill  tli.in  to  retrieve  a 
lost  position.  Away  they  go,  the  earth  resound- 
ing with  trami.  of  a  thousand  feet,  over  hedges 
ditches,  and  dikes  they  Hy,  ' 

Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 
The  following  day,  should  there  be  any  new 
member  to  be  initiated  into  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany of  Boggans,  he  takes  his  noviciate  by  being 
smoked.  This  interesting  ceremony  is  performed 
by  setting  fire  to  a  quantity  of  dainj.  straw  placed 
on  the  road,  and  he  is  siisj)ended  in  a  sling  from 
a  tree  overhanging  the  same  :  he  is  then  swung 
baekwaid  and  forward  through  the  dense  mass  of 
smoke ;  and  to  see  him  blow  for  air,  and  his  hor- 
rible grimaces,  is  as  ludicrous  a  sight  as  one  can 
possibly  ini.aginc.  He  is  then  taken  down  ;  and. 
after  his  i)owei-s  are  resuscitated,  is  "  cobbed  "  at 
the  nearest  g.ite— being  then  duly  incorporate*! 
into  the  aforesaiil  Honour.ible  ComjMiiy  of  Btigg.-ms, 
to  share  in  their  honours  and  emoluments. 

And  now  that  the  sjjorts  are  over,  I  turn  me 
homeward,  well  i»leascd,  for  my  part  at  Ic.ist,  with 
"^y  ''■isit.  \\\  W.  WiujoN. 


ECKAET  THE  TRUSTY. 
(from  gokthe.) 
"  Uow  dark  it  is  growing — I  wish  we  were  hack  ! 
They  are  coining,  they're  here,  the  hobgohlins,  abick  .' 

The  l>and  of  the  Sorceress  Sisters  .' 
See,  see,  where  they  coine  !     If  they  light  on  us  here, 
They'll  be  certiin  to  drink  every  drop  of  the  jjeer 
It  has  cost  us  such  truuble  to  fetch  here." 

So  saying,  the  children  push  on  in  affri;.'ht, 

When  up  from  the  heath  starts  a  irrizziy  old  wight. 

"Stop,  Flop,  chilli  !— my  eliildren,  l«  quiet  ! 
Tliey  are  thirsty  and  hut,  for  they  come  from  the  cliase, 
Let  them  drink  what  they  liko  without  wjuall  or  grimace. 

And  the  Grewsom-i  Ones  they  will  t«  gr.icioiis." 

And  up  come  the  goblins  tliat  moment,  and  they 
Look  ghostlike  and  grewKome,  and  ghastly  and  giev. 

Yet  they  revel  and  riot  it  roundly. 
The  beer  it  has  vanish'd,  the  pitchers  are  U-ire, 
Then  whoo|)ing  and  liooting  away  through  the  air. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  cbtter  the  Weird  Ones. 

Oft"  homeward,  all  quaking,  the  children  they  hied. 
And  the  kindly  old  greylieard  troojis  on  ly  their  side. 

"  Do  not  weep  so  and  whimper,  my  darlings." 
"  They'll  scold  us  and  beat  us  for  this."     "  Kevcr  fe.nr, 
All  yet  will  go  famously  well  with  the  lieer, 

If  you'll  only  be  mum  as  young  mice,  dears. 

"  Mind  you  follow  my  bidding,  and  surely  you  may, 
I  am  he  who  delights  with  small  children  to  play  : 

You  know  me— Old  Kckart  the  Trusty. 
Of  that  wonderful  wight  you've  hoard  many  a  lay. 
But  never  had  pnxjf  wliat  lie  is  till  to-day  : 

Now  you  hold  in  your  hands  a  most  rare  one." 
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Arrived  at  tlieir  home,  each  small  child,  wilh  a  face 
Of  tt'iTor,  his  pitcher  sets  down  in  its  place, 
And  waits  to  be  beaten  and  scolded. 


When  the  old  folks  they  S'p:  "Oh,  what  excellent  beer ! " 
Thixe,  four  t'mes  they  take  a  strong  piUl  at  the  cheer, 
Yet  still  do  the  pitchers  brim  over. 


The  miracle  lasted  that  night  and  next  day  ; 
And  if  you  should  ask,  as  you  very  well  may, 

What  became,  in  the  end,  of  the  pitchera  ? 
The  little  mice  titter,  enjoying  the  joke. 
But  at  length,  sii-s,  they  staminer'd  and  stuttcr'd  and 
spoke, 

And  the  pitchers  immediately  di*ied  up  ! 


And,  children,  if  e'er,  looking  kindly  and  tme, 
An  old  man,  or  father,  or  master  teach  you, 

Give  heed,  and  do  all  that  he  bids  you. 
Though  to  bridle  your  tongxies  it  may  cosi;  you  some  pain. 
Yet  to  chatter  is  bad,  to  be  silent  is  gain, 

A^nd  it  makes  the  beer  brim  in  the  pitchers  ! 

Thecdork  Martix. 
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BY    Cn.UlI.ES    REAI>E. 


«eep.  74" 


CIIAITKR    IX. 

One  blight  inoniing  unwonted  velvet  shone, 
unwonted  feathers  waved,  and  iioi-ses'  hoof.s  {,dinted 
and  nuig  through  the  street^j  of  Tergou,  and  the 
windows  and  balconies  were  studded  with 
wondering  faces.  The  French  Aniiiaissador 
was  riding  through  to  spoil  in  the  neighbouring 

f.Tcbt. 

i"  -  des  Lis  own  suite  he  was  attended  l>y  several 
ser\ant9  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  lent  to  do 
him  honour  and  minister  to  his  i»lea.sure.  The 
duke's  tumbler  rode  Wfore  him  with  a  grave, 
sedate  majesty,  that  made  hi.'4  nu>re  noble  com- 
panions seem  light,  frivolous  persons.  But 
ever  and  anon,  when  re.«peet  and  awo  neareil 
the  oppressive,  he  rolled  off  hi«  horse  so  ignobly 
and  funnily  that  even  the  ami;:u5Siidor  wa.s  fain  to 
burst  out  laughing.  He  also  climbed  up  again  by 
the  tail  in  a  way  provocative  of  mirth,  and  so  he 
played  his  p:irt.  Towartls  the  tail  of  the  j^ageant 
rode   one  that   co  ■■     "  'ion   still— the 

duke's  leopard.  A  i.  •  d  on  a  tleniish 

horse  of  protligious  size  and  power  carried  a  long 


box  fastened  to  the  rider's  loins  by  strai^  curiously 
contrivetl,  and  on  this  box  sat  a  huge  leojiard 
crouching.  She  was  chained  tn  the  hunteman.  The 
peojile  admired  her  glof-.sy  hide  and  spot^,  and 
pressed  near,  and  one  or  tv.o  were  fur  feeling  her, 
and  ]iulling  her  tail  ;  then  the  huntsman  shouted 
in  a  terrible  voice,  "Beware!  At  Antweq>  one 
did  but  throw  .i  liandful  of  du.st  at  her,  and  the 
fluke  made  du.st  of  him." 

"  Gramercy  !  " 

"I  8])eak  sooth.  'I1ie  good  duke  shut  him  up  in 
l>rison,  in  a  cell  under  ground,  and  the  rats  cleaned 
the  Mesh  ofV  his  bones  in  a  night.  Served  him  right 
for  molesting  the  jioor  thing."  Tliere  was  a  murmur 
of  fear,  and  the  Tergovians  shrank  from  tickling 
the  leo|)ard  of  their  sovereign. 

But  an  incident  followed  that  raised  their  spirits 
again.  The  duke's  giant,  a  Hungarian  seven 
feet  four  inches  high,  brought  up  the  rear.  Tliia 
enormous  creature  had,  like  some  other  giants,  a 
treble,  fluty  voice  of  little  power.  He  was  a  vain 
fellow,  and  not  conscious  of  this  or  any  defect. 
Now  it  happened  he  caught  sight  of  Giles  sitting 
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on  tlie  top  of  the  balcony  ;  so  lie  stopped  and 
beg;xnto  make  fiui  of  him. 

"  Hallo  !  lirother  !  "  squeaked  he,  "I  had 
nearly  passed  without  seeing  thee." 

"  You  are  plain  enough  to  see,"  Ijellowed  Giles, 
in  his  l>ass  tones. 

' '  Come  on  my  shoulder,  brother, "  squeaked 
Titan,  and  held  out  a  shoulder  of  mutton  fist  to 
help  him  down. 

"  If  I  do  I'll  cuff  your  ears,"  roared  the  dwarf. 

The  giant  saw  the  homuncule  was  irascible,  and 
played  iipon  him,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  the 
shouts  of  laixghter.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
people  were  laughing  not  at  his  wit,  but  at  the 
ridiciUous  incongruity  of  the  two  voices  —  the 
gigjuitic  feeble  fife,  and  the  petty,  deep,  loud 
tli'um,  the  mountain  delivered  of  a  squeak  and  the 
mole-hill  belching  thunder. 

The  singular  duet  came  to  as  singular  an  end. 
Giles  lost  all  patience  and  self-command,  and  being 
a  creature  devoid  of  fear,  and  in  a  rage  to  lioofc, 
he  actually  dropped  upon  the  giant's  neck,  seized 
his  hair  with  one  hand,  and  punched  his  head  with 
the  other.  The  giant's  first  impulse  was  to  laugh, 
but  the  M'eight  and  raj^idity  of  the  blows  sx^eedily 
corrected  that  inclination. 

"  He  !  he  !  Ah  !  ha  I  hallo  !  oh  !  oh  !  Holy 
saints  !  here  I  help  !  or  I  must  tlii'ottle  the  imp. 
I  can't !     O  Lord  !     I'll  Sjilit  your  skidl  against 

the "  and  he  made  a  wild  run  l)ackwards  at 

the  balcony.  Giles  saw  his  danger,  seized  the 
balcony  in  time  with  both  hands,  and  whipped 
over  it  just  as  the  giant's  head  came  against  it 
with  a  stunning  crack.  The  people  roared  with 
laughter  and  exiUtation  at  the  address  of  their 
little  champion.  The  indignant  giant  seized  two 
of  the  laughers,  knocked  them  together  like  dumb- 
bells, shook  them  and  strewed  them  flat — (Cathe- 
rine shrieked,  and  threw  her  apron  over  Giles) — 
then  strode  wrathfidly  away  after  the  party.  This 
incident  had  consequences  no  one  then  ])reseiit 
foi'esaw  :  it  made  Mr.  Giles  a  companion  of  princes. 
Its  immediate  residts  were  agreeable.  The  Ter- 
govians  turned  proud  of  him,  and  after  this 
listened  with  more  affability  to  his  prayers  for 
parchment.  For  Giles  drove  a  regular  trade  with 
his  brother  Gerard  in  this  ai-ticle.  That  is  to  say, 
he  went  about,  and  begged  it  gi'atis,  and  Gerard 
gave  him  coppers  for  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Catherine 
and  her  daughter  -were  chatting  together  about 
their  favourite  theme,  Gerard,  his  goodness,  his 
benefice,  and  the  brightened  prospects  of  the  whole 
family. 

Their  good  luck  had  come  to  them  in  the  veiy 
shape  they  woidd  have  chosen  ;  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  a  lienefice  such  as  the  Countess  Chai'olois 
would  not  disdain  to  give,  there  was  the  feminine 
delight  at  having  a  priest,  a  holy  man,  in  their 
own  family.  He  will  marry  Cornells,  and  Sybrandt  : 
for  they  can  marry  (good  housewives),  now,  if  they 
will:  "  Gerard  will  take  care  of  you  and  Giles, 
when  we  are  gone.  Yes,  mother,  and  we  can  con- 
fess to  him  instead  of  to  a  stranger,"  said  Kate. 

'*  Ay,  girl !  and  he  can  give  the  sacred  oil  to 
your  father  and  me,  and  close  our  eyes,  when  our 
time  comes." 


"Oh,  mother  !  not  for  many,  many  years,  I  do 
pray  heaven.  Pray  don't  speak  of  that,  it  always 
makes  me  sad.  I  hope  1  shall  go  before  you, 
mother  dear.  No  !  let  us  Ije  gay  to-day.  I  am 
out  of  pain,  mother — quite  out  of  all  pain ;  it  does 
seem  so  strange  ;  and  I  feel  so  bright  and  happy, 
that — mother,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"  Nobody  better,  child.  Why,  yo\i  know  I 
can." 

' '  Then  I  will  show  j'ou  something  so  beautiful. 
You  never  saw  the  like,  I  trow.  Only  Gerard 
must  never  know  ;  for  I  am  sure  he  means  to 
siirprise  us  with  it,  he  covers  it  up  so,  and  some- 
times he  carries  it  away  altogether." 

Kate  took  her  crutches,  and  moved  slowly 
away,  leaving  her  mother  in  an  exalted  state  of 
curiosity.  She  soon  returned  Avith  something  in  a 
cloth,  uncovered  it,  and  there  was  a  lovely  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  with  all  her  insignia,  and  wearing 
her  tiara  over  a  wealth  of  beautiful  hair,  which 
flowed  loose  over  her  shoidders.  Catherine,  at 
first,  was  struck  with  awe. 

"It  is  herseK  ! "  she  cried;  "it  is  the  Queen 
of  Hleaven  !  I  never  saw  one  like  her  to  my  mind 
before.'" 

"  And  her  eyes,  mother  !  lifted  to  Heaven,  as  if 
they  belonged  there,  and  not  to  a  mortal  creattire. 
And  her  beautifid  hair  of  buniing  gold." 

"  And  to  think  I  have  a  son  that  can  make  the 
saints  live  again  upon  a  piece  of  wood  !  " 

"  The  reason  is,  he  is  a  young  saint  himself, 
mother.  He  is  too  good  for  this  world  ;  he  is 
here  to  pourtray  the  blessed,  and  then  to  go  away 
and  be  with  them  for  ever." 

Ere  they  had  half  done  admii-ing  it,  a  strange 
voice  was  heai'd  at  the  door.  By  one  of  the 
fiirtive  instincts  of  their  sex  thej^  hastily  hid  the 
jjicture  in  the  cloth,  though  there  was  no  need. 
And  the  next  moment  in  came,  casting  his  eyes 
furtively  around,  a  man  that  had  not  entered  the 
house  this  ten  years — Ghysbrecht  Van  Swieten. 

The  two  women  were  so  taken  by  surj^rise,  that 
they  merely  stared  at  him  and  at  one  another, 
and  said,  "The  Burgomaster!"  in  a  tone  so 
expressive,  that  Ghysbrecht  felt  compelled  ta 
answer  it. 

"  Yes  !  I  own,  the  last  time  I  came  here  was 
not  on  a  friendly  errand.  Men  love  their  own 
interest  —  Gerard's  and  mine  were  contrary. 
Well,  let  tliis  A-isit  atone  the  last.  To-day,  I 
come  on  your  business,  and  none  of  nxine." 
Catherine  and  her  daughter  exchanged  a  swift 
glance  of  contemptuous  incredulity.  They  knew 
the  man  better  than  he  thought.  "It  is  about 
your  son  Gerard." 

' '  Ay !  ay  !  you  w^ant  him  to  work  for  the 
town — for  nothing.     He  told  us." 

"  I  come  on  no  such  errand.  It  is  to  let  you 
know  he  has  fallen  into  bad  hands." 

' '  Now  Heaven  and  the  saints  forbid  !  Man, 
torture  not  a  mother  !  Sjjeak  out,  and  quickly  : 
speak  ere  you  have  time  to  coin  falsehood  :  we 
know  you." 

Ghysbrecht  turned  pale  at  this  affront,  and 
s])ite  mingled  with  the  other  motives  that  brought 
him  here. 

' '  Thus  it  is,  then, "  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth, 
and  speaking  very  fast.      ' '  Your  son  Gerard  is 
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moru  like  to  W  a  father  of  a  family  than  a 
priest  :  hf  is  for  ever  with  Margart-t,  Peter 
BraiuU'ii  red-haired  girl,  aiul  iovc-t  her  like  a  cow 
her  e;ill.  " 

Mother  ami  ilaughtcr  Loth  l>»u-st  out  hiiiyhiu<;. 
Ghyshreeht  stared  at  them. 
•'What,  you  knew  it?"' 

"  Carry  this  tale  t<>  those  who  know  not  my 
sou  Geranl.      Women  are  nought  to  him." 

"  Other  women,  ma^'hap.  But  this  oue  is  the 
apple  of  his  eye  to  him,  or  will  be,  if  you  part 
them  not,  and  soon,  (.'ome,  dame,  don't  make  i 
me  waste  time  and  friendlv  counsel  :  my  servant 
has  seen  them  together  a  score  times,  handed,  and 
reading  bahies  in  one  another's  eyes  like — you  , 
know,  dame — you  have  been  young  too."  I 

"  Kate,  I  am  ill  at  ease.  Yes,  I  have  been 
young,  and  know  how  blind  and  foolish  the  young 
are.  My  heart  !  He  has  turned  me  sick  in  a 
moment.     Oh,  Kate,  if  it  shoidil  be  true  I  " 

"  No,  no  ! ''  cried  Kate,  eagerly,  "(ierard  might 
love  a  young  Mimuui  :  all  y^mng  men  do :  1 
can't  think  wh.it  they  see  in  them  to  love  so  :  but 
if  he  did  he  would  let  us  know  :  he  would  not 
deceive  us.  You  wicked  man  ;  you  will  kill  my 
mother.  No,  dear  mother,  don't  look  so  !  Gerard 
is  too  gootl  to  love  a  creature  of  earth.  His  love 
is  for  our  lady  and  the  saints.  Ah  I  I  Avill  show 
you  the  i>ict — there  :  if  his  heart  was  earthly 
could  he  piiint  the  (jueen  of  Heaven  like  that — 
look  !  look  !"  and  she  held  the  ))icture  out 
triumphantly,  and  nun'e  radiant  and  beautifid  in 
this  moment  of  enthusi;isui  than  ever  dead  pic- 
ture was  or  will  be,  overi»owered  the  Burgo- 
master with  her  eloquence  and  her  feminine  proof 
of  Gerard's  puiity.  His  eyes  and  mouth  opened, 
and  remained  0]>en  :  in  which  state  they  kej>t 
tumijig,  face  and  all,  as  if  on  a  pivot,  from  the 
]»icture  to  the  women,  and  from  the  women  to  the 
picture. 

"Why,  it  in  herself  !  "  he  gasped. 
"  Isn't  it  ?  "  crie«l  K:it«',   and  her  hostility  was 
softened.      "  Y'ou  admire  it  ?     I  forgive  you  for 
frightening  lu. " 

"  Am  I  ill  a  iuadli'ni->,  ?  "  .s.iid  Ghj'sbreclit  Van 
Swieten,  thoioiiglily  puz/!ed.  '•  You  show  me  a 
pic-ture  of  the  girl ;  and  you  say  he  jiaiutcd  it ; 
and  that  i.s  a  proof  he  cannot  love  her.  Why 
they  all  i)aint  their  sweetheart-^,  paintei-s  do." 

"A  picture  of  the  girl?''  e.vclaimcd  Kate, 
shocked.  "  Fie  I  tlm  is  not  a  girl  ;  this  is  the 
Virgin  Marj'." 

"No  ;  no,  it  is  Margaret  Brandt," 
"  Oh  blind  !     It  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven." 
"No;  only  of  Sevenl)ergeu-\-ill.age.'' 
"  Profane  man  I  behold  her  crown  I   " 
"  Silly  child  !  look  at  her  red  hair  I  " 
"Would  the  Virgin  be  seen  in   red   hair?     She 
who  had  the  pick  of  all  the  coloui-s  ten  thousand 
years  before  the  world  l)egan  ?  " 

At  this  moment  an  an.xioiis  face  was  insinuated 
round  the  edge  of  the  oiK?n  door  :  it  'Wa.s  their 
neighbour  Peter  Buysken. 

"  Wluit  is  to  do  ? ''  said  he  in  a  cautious 
whisper.  "  We  can  he.ar  yon  all  aoroivs  the  street. 
AMiat  on  earth  is  to  do  ?  ' 

"  O,  neighbour  !  What  is  to  do  ?  Why  here 
is  the  Burgomaster  blackening  my  Gerard." 


"  Sto]>  !"  cried  Van  Swieten.  "  Peter  Buysken 
is  come  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  knows  father 
.and  daughter  both.  They  cured  him  of  the 
colic.  Here,  Peter,  who  is  that  ?  Now,  be  silent, 
wi>men,  for  one  moment,  if  you  can.  Who  is 
that  ?  " 

Peter  gave  a  start.  ••Well,  to  be  sure  I  "  w;is 
all  his  rejily. 

"  Who  i?i  it  V  "  repeated  Ghysbreeht.  impetu- 
ously. 

Peter  Euyhkeii  .'>iiiiled.  "Why  you  know  .as 
McU  .as  I  do  ;  but  \shat  have  they  put  a  crown  on 
her  for.  I  never  saw  her  in  a  crow  n,  for  my 
l>art." 

"  Man  alive  .'  Can't  you  oi>en  your  great  jaws, 
and  just  speak  a  wench's  name  to  oblige  three 
peojile  ■' " 

"  I'd  do  a  great  deal  more  to  oblige  one  of  j'ou 
than  that,  Burgom;uster,  If  it  isn't  as  natural  a.s 
life  !  " 

"Curse  the  maul  he  won't,  he  won't — curse 
him  !  " 

"  ^^^ly,  what  have  I  done,  now  ?  ' 
"Oh,   sir!"  said   little   K.ate,    "  for  jiity's  sake 
tell  us  ;  are  these  the   features  of  one  Margaret 
Brandt  ? " 

"  A  mirror  is  not  truer,  my  little  m.aid," 
"  But  is  it  she,  sir,  for  very  certain ':  " 
"  Why,  don't  1  tell  you  it  is." 
"  Now,    Mhy    coidtln't    you    saj-   so    at    once," 
sn.arled  Ghysbreeht. 

"  I  did  say  so,  :is  jilaiu  as  I  coidd  speak,"  .^napped 
Peter  ;  and  they  growled  over  this  small  bone  of 
contention  so  zealously,  that  they  did  not  see 
Catherine  and  her  daughter  had  thro^^^^  their 
ajirons  over  their  heads,  and  were  rocking  to  and 
fro  in  deep  distress.  The  next  moment,  Gerard 
senior  came  in,  and  stood  aghast.  Catherine, 
though  her  face  Avas  covered,  knew  his  footstep 
tlireetly. 

"That  is  my  jKJor  m.an,"  she  sobbed.  "Tell 
him,  good  Peter  Buysken,  for  I  have  not  the 
courage  to." 

Gerard  turned  p.ale.  The  presence  of  the  Bur- 
gomaster in  hi.s  house,  after  so  many  years  of  cool- 
ness, coupled  with  his  wife's  and  daughter's 
tlistress,  made  liim  fear  some  heavy  misfortune. 
"  Richart  !  Jacob  I  "  he  gasi»ed. 
"No!  no  I ''  8.aid  the  Burgom.aster ;  "it  is 
nearer  home,  and  nobody  is  dead  or  dying,  old 
frientl.'' 

"God  bless  you,  Burgomaster!  Ah!  some- 
thing is  gone  off  my  breast  that  w.as  like  to 
choke  me.      Now,  what  is  the  matter?" 

Ghysbreeht  then  told  him  all  that  he  told  the 
women,  and  showed  the  ]>ieture  in  evidence. 

"Is  that  .all?'  .«aid  (Jerard.  "What  are  yc 
roaring  .and  liellowing  for?  It  is  vexing,  it  is 
angering,  but  it  is  not  like  death  nor  even  sick- 
ness. Boys  -will  be  boys.  He  will  outgrow  that 
dise.'ise  :   'tis  but  skin  deep.'' 

But  when  (Jhysbreeht  told  him  that  MargJiret 
w.as  a  girl  of  good  character  ;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  supjiosed  slie  would  be  so  intimate  if  marriage 
had  not  \teen  spoken  of  between  them,  Gerard's 
brow  darkened. 

"M.arriage?  that  shall  never  l>e,"  said  he, 
stendy.      "I'll  stay   that,   ay,   by  force   if   need 
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be,  as  I  would  his  liand  lifted  to  cut  his  thi-oat. 
Vd  do  what  old  John  Koestein  did  t'othei- 
day." 

"  And  what  is  that,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  "  asked 
the  mother,  suddenly  removing  her  apron. 

It  was  the  Burgomaster  who  replied  : 

"  He  made  me  shut  young  Albert  Koestein  up 
in  the  prison  of  the  Stadthouse  till  he  knocked 
under  :  it  was  not  long.  Forty-eight  hours,  all 
alone,  on  bread  and  water,  cooled  his  hot  stomach. 
'  Tell  my  father  I  am  his  humble  servant, '  says 
he,  '  and  let  me  into  the  sun  once  more — the  sun 
is  worth  all  the  wenches  in  the  world.'  " 

"  Oh  the  cruelty  of  men  !  "  sighed  Catherine. 

"As  to  that,  the  Burgomaster  has  no  choice: 
it  is  the  law.  And  if  a  father  says,  '  Burgomaster, 
lock  up  my  son, '  he  must  do  it.  A  fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  a  father  might  not  lock  xip  his  own 
son." 

"Well,  well !  it  won't  come  to  that  with  me  and 
my  son.  He  never  disobeyed  me  in  his  life  :  he 
never  shall.  Where  is  he  ?  It  is  past  supi)er 
time.     Where  is  he,  Kate?" 

"Alas,  I  know  not,  father." 
I  know,"  said  Ghysbrecht ;   "he  is  at  Seven- 


bergen. 


My  servant  met  him  on  the  road. 


Supper  passed  in  gloomy  silence.  Evening 
descended — no  Gerard  :  eight  o'clock  came — no 
Gerard.  Then  the  father  sent  all  to  bed  except 
Catherine. 

"  You  and  I  wiU  walk  abroad,  wife,  and  talk 
over  this  new  care.*' 

"  Abroad,  Gerard,  at  this  time  !     Whither  ?  " 

"  Why  on  the  road  to  Sevenbergen. " 

"  Oh  no,  no  hasty  words,  father  !  Poor  Gerard  ! 
he  never  vexed  you  before." 

"Fear  me  not.  But  it  must  end;  aiid  I  am 
not  one  that  trusts  to-morrow  with  to-day's 
work." 

The  old  coiiple  walked  hand  in  hand  ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  apjiear  to  some  of  my  readers, 
the  use  of  the  elbow  to  couples  walking  was  never 
discovered  in  Eurojjc  till  centuries  after  this.  They 
walked  a  long  time  in  silence.  The  lught  was 
clear  and  balmy.  Such  nights,  calm  and  silent, 
recall  the  past  from  the  dead. 

"It  is  a  many  years  since  we  walked  so  late, 
my  man,"  said  Catherine,  softly. 

"Ay,  sweetheart,  more  than  we  shall  see  again. 
(Is  he  never  coming,  I  wonder  ?") 

"Not  since  our  courting  days,  Gerard." 

"No.      Ay,  you  were  a  buxom  lass  then." 

"And  you  were  a  comely  lad,  as  ever  a  gii'l's 
eye  stole  a  look  at.  T  do  suppose  Gerard  is  with 
her  now,  as  you  used  to  be  with  me.  Nature  is 
strong,  and  the  same  in  all  our  generations." 

"  Nay,  I  hope  he  has  left  her  by  now,  confound 
her,  or  we  shall  be  here  ail  night." 

"  Gerard  !  " 

"Well?" 

"I  have  been  happy  with  you,  sweetheart,  for 
all  our  rubs, — much  happier,  I  trow,  than  if  T  had — 
been — a — a — nun.  You  won't  speak  harshly  to  the 
poor  child  ?    One  can  be  firm  without  being  harsh. " 

"Surely." 

"Have  you  been  hanny  with  mo,  my  poor 
Gerard  ?  " 


"  Why,  you  know  I  have.  Friends  T  have 
known,   but  none  hke  you.     Buss  me,  wife  !  " 

"  A  heart  to  share  joy  and  grief  with  is  a  gi'eat 
comfort  to  man  or  woman.     Isn't  it  ?  " 

"It  is  so,  my  lass. 

'  It  doth  joy  double, 
And  halveth  trouble,' 

runs  the  bye-v/ord.     Ah  !  here  comes  tlie  young 
fool." 

Catherine  trembled  and  held  her  husband's 
hand  tight.  The  moon  was  bright,  but  they  were 
in  the  shadov/  of  some  trees,  and  their  son  did  not 
see  them.     He  came  singing  in  the  moonlight,  and 


his  face  shining. 


CHAPTER    X. 


While  the  burgomaster  was  exposing  Gerard  at 
Tergou,  Margaret  had  a  trouble  of  her  own  at 
Sevenbergen.  It  was  a  housewife's  distress,  but 
deeper  than  we  can  well  conceive.  She  came  to 
Martin  Wittenhaagen,  the  old  soldier,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Martin,  there's  nothing  in  the  house,  and 
Gerard  is  coming,  and  he  is  so  thoughtless.  He 
forgets  to  sup  at  home.  When  he  puts  down 
work  then  he  runs  to  me  straight,  poor  soul  :  and 
often  he  comes  here  quite  faint.  And  to  think  I 
should  have  notliing  to  set  before  my  servant  that 
loves  me  so  dear." 

Martiir  scratched  his  head. 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"It  is  Thui-sday  ;  it  is  yoiu-  day  to  shoot,-— 
sooth  to  say,  I  counted  on  you  to-day." 

"Nay,"  said  the  soldier,  "I  may  not  shoot 
when  the  duke  or  his  friends  are  at  the  chace : 
read  else.  I  am  no  scholar."  And  he  took  out  of 
his  pouch  a  parchment  with  a  grand  seal.  It  pur- 
l^orted  to  be  a  stipend  and  a  licence  given  by 
Philip  Didie  of  Burgundy  to  M.  W.  one  of  his 
archers,  in  return  for  services  in  the  wars,  and  for 
a  wound  received  at  the  duke's  side.  The  stipend 
was  four  mei'ks  yearly  to  be  paid  by  the  duke's 
almoner,  and  the  licence  was  to  shoot  three  arrows 
once  a  week,  viz.,  on  Thursday,  and  no  other 
day,  in  any  of  the  duke's  forests  in  Holland,  at 
any  game  Imt  a  seven  year  old  buck  or  a  doe 
carrying  fawn,  proviso  that  the  duke  should  not 
be  hunting  on  that  day,  or  any  of  his  friends.  In 
this  case  Martin  was  not  to  go  and  disturb  the 
woods  on  peril  of  his  salary  and  head,  &c. 

Margaret  sighed  and  was  silent. 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  mistress,"  said  he,  "  for  your 
sake  I'll  peril  my  carcass  ;  I  have  done  that  for 
many  a  one  that  Avas  not  worth  your  fore-finger. 
It  is  no  such  mighty  risk  either.  I'U  but  step  into 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  here.  It  is  odds  Ijut 
they  drive  a  hare  or  a  fawn  within  reach  of  my 
arrovvf. " 

"  Martin,  if  I  let  you  go  you  must  promise  me 
not  to  go  far,  and  not  to  be  seen ;  far  better 
Gerard  went  supperless  than  ill  shoidd  come  to 
you,  faithful  Martin." 

The  required  promise  given,  Martin  took  his 
bow  and  three  arrows,  and  stole  cautiously  into 
the  wood  :  it  was  scarce  a  furlong  distant.  The 
lioms  were  heard  fauitly  in  the  chstance,  and  all 
the  game  was  afoot.  Come,  thoiight  Martin,  I 
shall  soon  fill  the  pot,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 
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Uu  toi>k  liin  stand  behind  n  thick  oak  th.at  com- 
manded a  view  of  au  f>i>cu  glade,  ai\d  stnmg  his 
bow — a  tridy  fornud:il«le  weajM>n.  It  was  of 
English  yew,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  thick 
in  jiroiMirtiou  :  and  Martin,  broad  chested,  with 
arms  ;ill  irun  ami  ci>rd,  and  nseil  to  the  bow  from 
infancy,  coidd  draw  a  three-foot  arrow  to  the  liead, 
and  when  it  tiew,  the  eye  coidd  scarce  follow  it, 
and  the  bow-string  twanged  as  musical  as  a  harp. 
This  1k>w  had  laid  many  a  stont  soldier  low  in  tlio 
wai-s  of  the  Hoecks  and  C'abbel-jaw.s.  la  those 
days  a  buttlo-iield  w;ia  not  a  cloiul  of  smoke  ;  the 
oombataitts  were  few  but  tho  deaths  many  ;  for 
they  saw  what  they  were  about,  and  fewer  l>lood- 
less  aiTows  flew  than  bloodless  Imlkts  now.  This 
tremendous  weai'on  Martin  now  levelled  at  a  hare. 
•She  come  cantering,  then  sat  sprightly,  and  her 
ears  ma<lc  a  capital  V.  Tlie  arrow  Hew,  the  string 
tw;uiged  :  but  Martin  had  been  in  a  hurry  to  pot 
her,  aiul  lost  her  by  an  inch  :  the  arrow  seemed  to 
strike  her,  but  it  struck  the  gi-ound  close  to  her, 
and  passed  under  her  belly  like  a  fhish,  and  hissed 
along  the  short  grasps  and  disappeared.  She 
jumped  three  feet  perpemlicular,  and  away  at  tho 
top  of  her  speed.  "I3ungler!"  said  Martin.  A 
sure  proof  ho  was  n.it  an  habitual  bungler,  or  he 
w»)u]d  have  bLuned  the  hare.  He  had  scarcely 
tilted  another  arrow  to  his  string  when  a  wood- 
pigeon  settled  on  the  very  tree  he  stood  under. 
Aha !  thought  he,  you  are  small,  but  dainty. 
This  time  he  ti>ok  imTc  pains  ;  drew  his  arrow 
care! idly,  loosed  it  smoothly,  aiml  saw  it,  to  all 
api>carance,  go  clean  through  the  Inrd,  carrying 
feathers  skyward  like  dust.  Instead  of  f:dling  at 
his  feet,  tho  bird,  whose  brciist  was  torn,  not 
fiiirly  piercctl,  fluttered  feebly  away,  and,  by  a 
great  elTort,  rose  alnive  the  trees,  flow  some  ?ifty 
yards,  and  fell  dead  at  last  ;  but  where  he  could 
not  SCO  for  the  thick  foli;\ge. 

"  Luck  is  against  me,"  said  he,  despondently. 
But  ho  fitted  another  arrow,  and  eyed  the  glade 
keenly.  Presently  he  heard  a  bustle  l^ehind 
him,  and  turned  round  just  in  time  to  sec  a 
noble  buck  cross  the  open,  but  too  late  to  shoot 
at  him.  He  dashed  liis  bow  down  with  an 
imprecation.  At  that  moment  a  long,  spotted 
animal  glided  swiftly  across  after  the  deer  ;  its 
l)clly  seeme<l  to  touch  the  ground  as  it  went. 
Martin  took  up  his  1k)w  hastily,  he  recognised 
the  duke's  leopard.  "  The  hunters  will  not  V>e 
far  fi-om  her,"  said  he,  "  and  I  must  nf>t  be 
seen." 

He  plunged  into  the  mixmI,  following  the  buck 
anil  leopard,  for  that  WiU  his  way  home.  He  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  heard  an  unusual  sound 
ahead  of  him — Icave.s  rustling  violently,  and  the 
ground  trampled.  An  exjierienced  huntsman,  he 
suspected  the  cause,  and  hurried  in  the  direction. 
He  found  the  le<ipard  on  the  buck's  back,  tearing 
him  with  teeth  and  claw,  ami  the  )>uck  ninnini^ 
in  a  circle  and  bounding  convulsively,  with  the 
blood  pouring  down  his  hide.  Then  Martin 
formed  a  desperate  resolution  to  have  the  vonison 
for  Margaret.  He  drew  his  anow  to  the  head, 
and  buried  it  in  the  deer,  who,  8|)ite  of  the 
creature  on  his  back,  bounded  high  into  the  air, 
and  fell  dead.  The  leopard  went  on  tearing  him 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


Martin  hoped  that  tho  creature  would  gorge 
itself  with  blood,  and  then  let  him  take  the  venison. 
He  waited  some  minutes,  then  w ;■.!!:  '.  •  -olutely 
up,  and  hiid  his  hand  on  tho  buck's  leg.  Tho 
leopard  gave  a  frightful  growl,  and  left  oil  sucking 
blood.  !Sho  saw  Martin's  game,  and  was  sulky 
and  on  her  guard.  What  was  to  bo  done? 
Martin  had  hc;ud  that  wild  creatures  cannot  stand 
the  human  eye.  Accordingly  he  stood  erect  and 
fixed  his  on  the  Icojjard  ;  the  leop.ard  returned  a 
savage  glance,  ami  never  took  her  eye  otT  Martin. 
Then  Martin,  continuing  to  look  the  beast  down, 
soon  obt-iined  an  actual  instead  of  a  conventional 
result.  The  leopard  flew  at  his  head  with  a 
frightful  yell,  flaming  eyes,  and  jaws  and  claws 
distended.  He  had  l)ut  just  time  to  catch  her  by 
the  throat  before  her  teeth  could  crush  his  face  ; 
one  of  her  claws  seized  his  shoulder  and  rent  it, 
the  other,  aimed  at  his  check,  wuidd  have  been 
more  deadly  still,  but  Mai-tin  was  old-fashioned, 
ami  wore  no  hat  but  a  scapidary  of  the  same  stuff 
as  his  jerkin,  and  this  scapidary  ho  had  brought 
over  his  head  like  a  hood  ;  the  brute's  claw  caught 
in  the  loose  leather.  Martin  kept  her  teeth  olf 
his  face  with  some  difficulty,  and  griped  her 
throat  fiercely,  and  she  kept  rending  his  shoulder. 
It  was  like  l)lunt  reai)ing-hook3  grinding  and 
tearing.  The  pain  was  fearful  :  but,  instead  of 
cowing  the  old  soldier,  it  put  his  blood  up,  and 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  almost  as  fierce  as 
hci-s,  and  si[U.jczcd  her  neck  with  iron  force.  Tho 
two  i)air  of  eyes  blazed  at  one  another — and  now 
the  man's  were  almost  as  furious  as  tho  brute's. 
She  found  he  was  throttling  her,  and  made  <a 
wild  attempt  to  free  hei"sclf,  in  which  she  dragged 
his  cowl  all  over  his  face  and  blinded  him,  and 
tore  her  claw  out  of  his  shoulder,  flesh  and  :dl  : 
but  still  he  throttled  her  with  hand  aiul  arm  of 
iron.  Presently  her  long  tail,  that  was  high  in 
the  air,  went  down,  and  her  body  lost  its  elas- 
ticity', ami  he  held  a  choked  and  powerless  thing  : 
he  griped  it  still  till  all  motion  ceased,  then  dashed 
it  to  the  earth  ;  then,  panting,  removed  his  cowl : 
the  leopard  lay  still  at  his  feet  with  tongue  pro- 
truding and  bloody  paw  ;  and  for  the  tirst  time 
terror  fell  on  Martin.  "  I  am  a  dead  man  :  I  have 
slain  the  duke's  Icojiard."  He  h:istily  seized  a 
few  handfuls  of  leaves  and  threw  them  over  her  ; 
then  shouldered  the  buck  and  staggered  away, 
leaving  a  trail  of  blood  all  the  way — his  own  and 
tlie  buck's.  He  l)ur3t  into  Peter's  house  a  horrible 
figure,  bleeding  and  blood-stained,  and  flung  tho 
deer's  carcass  down. 

"There,  no  questions,"  said  he,  "  but  broil  mo 
a  steak  of  iL  :  for  1  am  faint." 

Margaret  di<l  not  sec  ho  waa  wounded  ;  she 
thought  the  blood  was  all  from  the  deer. 

She  busied  herself  at  the  fire,  and  the  stout 
soldier  stanched  and  bound  his  own  wound  apart, 
and  soon  he  and  (!erard  an<l  Margaret  were 
sujiping  royally  on  broiled  venison. 

They  were  very  merry  ;  and  Gerard,  with  won- 
dcrfid  thoughtfuliiess,  had  brought  a  flask  of  Schei- 
dam,  and  under  its  influence  Martin  revived,  and 
told  them  how  the  venison  was  got,  and  thence  to 
the  feats  of  his  youth. 

Their  mirth  was  suddenly  interrupted.  Mar- 
garet's eye  became  fixed  and  fascinated,  and  her 
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clieek  pale  with  fear.     She  gasped,  and  could  not     twilight   crouched   a   dark   form   with    eyes   like 
spealc,  I)ut  pointed  to  the  window  -vvith  trembling  ,  glowworms, 
finger.     Their  eyes  followed  hers,  and  there  in  the  '       It  was  the  leopard  ! 

[To  h:  contiiuicd.) 


THE  THEEE  MAIDENS. 


There  were  tlu-ee  maidens  met  on  the  highway  ; 

The  sun  was  down,  the  night  was  late  : 
And  two  sang  loud  with  the  birds  of  May, 

"  0  the  nightingale  is  merry  with  its  mate.'' 

Said  they  to  the  youngest,  ' '  Why  walk  you  tliere  so 
The  land  is  dark,  the  night  is  late  : "  [still  ? 

' '  0,  but  the  heart  in  my  side  is  ill. 
And  the  nightingale  will  languish  for  its  mate." 

Said  they  to  the  youngest,  "Of  lovers  ihcie  is  store  ; 

The  moon  mounts  up,  the  night  is  late  : " 
"  0,  I  shall  look  on  no  man  more, 

And  the  nightingale  is  dumb  without  its  mate." 

Said  they  to  the  youngest,    ' '  Uncross  your  arms  and 
The  moon  mounts  high,  the  night  is  late  : "       [sing  ; 

*'  0  my  dear  lover  can  hear  no  thing, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  only  to  its  roate. 

"They  slew  hira  in  revenge,  and  his  ti-uc-Iove  was  his 
The  moon  is  pale,  the  night  is  late  :  [lure  ; 

His  grave  is  shallow  on  the  moor  ; 

0  the  nightingale  is  dying  for  its  mate. 

"  His  blood  is  on  liis  brea&-t,  and  the  moss-roots  at  liis 
The  moon  is  chill,  the  night  is  late  :  [hair  : 

But  I  will  lie  beside  him  there  : 

0  the  nightingale  is  dying  for  its  mate. 


' '  Farewell,  all  happy  friends,  aud  my  i^areuts  kiss  for 
The  morn  is  near,  the  niglit  is  late  :  me  ; 

He  bids  me  come,  and  cpiiet  be, 

0  the  nightingale  is  dying  for  its  mate." 

George  Mekedith. 

OUR  FAEM  OF  TWO  ACRES. 

THE    POrLTRY-YARD. 

Ix  order  to  make  money  by  poultry,  in  any  pro- 
portion to  the  attention  given  to  them,  the  specu- 
lator should  be  either  a  capitalist  who  provides  au 
extensive  apparatus  for  the  supjdy  of  fowls  and 
eggs  to  a  neighbouring  community,  or  a  cottager 
or  small  farmer  who  can  rear  fowls  in  a  chance- 
medley  way,  on  v/hat  tliey  can  pick  up  for  them- 
selves. As  I  am  neither  a  professional  breeder  of 
poxdtry,  nor  a  cottager,  nor  yet  a  small  farmer  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  I  cannot  and  do  not 
expect  to  make  money  to  any  notable  extent  by 
our  fowls  and  ducks.  As  I  have  already  intimatecl, 
the  object  is  security  against  famine,  where  a 
whole  neighbourhood  depends  on  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  one  butcher.  When  I  relate  that  at  an 
inn  not  thi'ee  miles  off,  forty-live  couples  of  fowls 
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have  been  killed  in  ouu  <lay,  from  the  beef  aiul 
lamb  f:illiiig  .short  of  the  ileinand,  it  will  be  easily 
oonceivcd  tliut  it  is  no  sm:dl  eonifort  to  be  sup- 
plied, at  all  events,  with  eg^  and  bacon,  fowls 
and  hani,  within  our  own  yates.  The  country 
people  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  Queen 
among  our  mountains.  They  wouhl  give  lier  a 
dinner  of  eggs  luul  ham,  ;uid  set  lier  on  a  pony, 
and  show  her  everj-thing.  It  ia  certain  before- 
hand what  her  diet  would  be  if  she  came  inroij. 
At  the  little  country  inns, — each  the  sole  house  of 
entertainment  in  it«  tlale  or  waterhead, — you 
always  know  what  you  will  have. 

"  Can  we  have  tlinuer  ?' 

"O,  yes." 

"  What  can  you  give  us  '; '" 

"  What  you  like. 

After  imjuiring  in  \mi\  I't  it'i  (n  hhiiimu,  we 
are  told — 

'*  But  there's  ham,  and  there  s  eggs."' 

"  V^ery  well  :  and  what  else?"' 

'*  Why  there's  eggs ;  and  there's  ham,  and 
bacon."' 

If  the  Queea  came  unawares  to  some  dwellings 
which  are  not  iuns,  there  might,  iu  the  height  of 
the  season,  be  the  same  bill  of  fare,  and  no  other. 
The  value  of  the  resource  must  be  the  mea^iure  of 
our  gain,  ujider  such  circuni-stiuices ;  and  not  the 
money  we  make. 

It  becomes  au  Laerca-sinu  wonder  evei-y  year  why 
■  rs  of  tl  ■    I'  •  V  ■       '■rn  do  not 

^t  unive.  A  little  the 

cost  would  be,  and  how  great  is  the  demand.  We 
import  many  millions  of  eggs  annually.  Why 
flhoidd  we  im|)ort  any  ?  It  seems  a."?  strange  as  that 
Ireland  shoidd  import  ;J1  its  cheese,  while  expcu-t- 
ing  butter  largely.  After  sjiending  the  morning 
among  dairy-farms  in  Kerry,  you  have  at  diimer 
cheese  from  London  :  and  in  the  .same  way,  after 
passing  dozens  of  cotttiges  on  commons  or  in 
lane.s  in  England,  where  the  children  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  would  be  glad  of  pets,  you  meet  a  man 
■with  gold  rings  in  his  ears,  who  asks  you  in 
broken  Kngli.sh  to  buy  eggs  from  the  continent. 
Wherever  there  is  a  cottage  family,  whether 
living  on  potatoes  or  better  fare,  and  glass  grow- 
ing anywhere  near,  there  it  woidd  be  worth  wliile 
to  nad  up  a  little  pent-house,  and  make  ne.sts  of 
clean  straw,  and  go  in  for  a  speculatiou  in  eggs 
and  chickens.  Seeds,  worms,  and  insects  go  a 
great  way  in  fee<ling  poidtry  in  such  places  ;  and 
then  there  are  the  small  and  refuse  potat<)os  from 
the  heap,  and  the  outside  cabbage  leaves,  and  the 
scra])e  of  all  sorts.  Very  small  purchases  of 
broken  rice  (which  is  extremely  cheap),  inferior 
grain,  and  mixed  meal,  would  do  all  else  that  is 
necessary.  There  woidd  jirobably  be  larger  lo.sses 
from  "vermin"  than  in  l>etter  guaided  jilaces  ;  but 
these  coidd  be  well  afforde<l,  as  a  mere  deduction 
from  considerable  gain.s.  It  is  uiulerstood  that 
the  keeping  of  f>oultry  is  largely  on  the  increase  in 
the  country  generally,  and  even  among  cottagers  ; 
but  the  prevailing  idea  is  of  competition  as  to 
races  and  specimens  for  the  jwultry-yard,  i-ather 
than  of  meeting  the  demand  for  eggs  and  fowls 
for  the  table.  The  pursuit  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  everj'body  rejoices  at  the  growth  of  such  an 
interest :  but  the  labourer  and  his  family  are  not 


benetite<l    by   it,    as    a   .steady   resource,    as   they 
might  be  by  a  con.stant  succession  of  commonplace 
eggs   and  chickens,  to  be  sold  in  the  next  town. 
As  for  any  farmer  who  grows  grain  and  has  a 
!  homeheld  and  a  barn,  he  must  l>e   Itadly  ofl'   for 
j  wife    or   daughter    if    he    cimnot   depend    on    his 
poidtrj'    for    a    respectable     amount    of     annual 
'  profit.     We  remember  the  exultation  of  a  Cieriuau 
j  settler  in   a  western  state  of  America,  iu  speak- 
ing of  his  ri.se  in  life,  shown   by  his   "  fifty  head 
of   hen.  "     Perhaps   it    is    not    necessary  to  go  so 
far  as  the  prairies  to  acquire  a  stock  in  tnulo,— 
not  so  large,  indeed,  but  profitable  in  cipial  pro- 
portion. 

The  least  ailvantagcous  way  of  rearing  fowls  is 
just  that  which  is  now  under  our  notice — that  of 
a  lady's  poultry-yard  on  a  small  bit  of  laud  iu  a 
]>opulou3  neii,'hbourhood.  The  fowls  cannot  have  full 
liberty  ;  they  must  not  trespass  on  the  neij;hl)our8  ; 
and  they  are  gi-icvously  trespassed  on  by  the  neigh- 
bours' cats  and  dogs.  Yet  the  exiieriment  answers 
in  our  case  soundly  and  thoroughly,  through 
the  care  and  interest  invested  in  the  enter])rise  by 
my  companion.  .She  has  worked  through  m:my 
difficulties,  and  raised  the  project  to  paying 
point,  ami  beyond  it,  to  the  comfort  of  the 
household,  her  own  great  amusement  and  that  of 
her  guests,  and  the  edification  and  benefit  of  the 
servants. 

Our  average  stock  is  twenty  hens,  two  cocks, 
live  ducks,  and  one  drake.  Our  accommodation 
will  not  allow  any  large  increase  of  our  average. 
The  ducks  are  uncommonly  fine  specimens  of  the 
Aylesbury  breed.  One  cock  is  Cochin -China  : 
the  other  of  some  common  sort  which  makes  less 
impression  on  strangers.  A  visitor  lately  met  the 
Cochin-Chiiia  sidtan  in  the  lU'ive,  and  was  so 
proiligiously  impressed  as  to  take  oft"  his  hat  to 
liis  majesty,  who  is  indeed  too  heavy  to  be  often 
met  out  walking. 

The  ducks  were  a  present,  some  years  ago,  and 
the  silk  stocking  has  become  worsted,  and  jicrhapa 
silk  again,  in  the  intenal,  from  the  changes 
neecssai-y  to  keep  uj)  the  vigour  of  the  stock. 
Besides  substituting  a  new  tlrake  every  three  ycara 
or  so,  we  exchange  some  brood-eggs  every  season 
with  some  neighbour  who  has  the  same  breed. 
We  liave  not  conveniences  for  rearing  any  great 
number  of  young  ducks,  and  i>refer  selling  the 
eggs,  of  which  we  have  above  GOO  per  annum.  We 
kill  a  few  ducks  for  our  own  tabic,  reckoning  their 
v.ilne,  not  at  the  Lon<lon  rate,  but  at  '2f.  Cx/.  each. 
In  London,  Is.  a  couple  Mould  be  asked  for  ducks 
which  woidd  not  have  two-thirds  of  their  sub- 
stantial merit  when  brought  to  tal)le.  Our  duck 
egini  are  in  great  rcfpiest  for  po.acliing,  and  i)ud- 
dings  and  custards  ;  and  well  they  may  be,  for 
their  cubic  contents  must  be  nearly  doul>le  those 
of  ordinary  hens'  eggs. 

It  might  be  difhcidt  to  say  which  is  cause  and 
wliich  cfi"ect  in  regard  to  our  having  two  cocks 
and  two  jioultry-yards.  The  double  arrangement 
is  desirable  in  every  way.  There  shoidd  always 
be  opportunities  for  separation  and  seclusion,  in 
that  community  as  in  cver>-  other.  For  instance, 
the  favourite  aversion  of  the  drake  is  his  own 
ducklings.  He  woidd  destroy  them  every  one  if 
we  did  not  .seiiarate  them  from  their  passionate 
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parent.  The  whole  feathered  colony  is,  at  times, 
so  like  the  Irish  quarter  in  a  port-town,  with  its 
brawls  and  faction  fights,  that  imprisonment  or 
banishment  is  occasionally  necessary,  on  the  one 
hand,  an<l  an  accident-ward  for  the  \'ictims  on 
the  other.  We  have  one  roosting-chamber  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  coal -shed,  and  the  other  in  tlie 
upper  i>art  of  the  pig-hoiise,  eacli  opening  into  its 
own  yard,  and  having  its  ladder  without  and  its 
perches  Avithin.  In  the  small  enclosures,  made  of 
trellised  M"Ood  and  wii-e  netting,  are  jient-honses 
for  the  nests,  which  shoidd  always  be  on  tlie 
ground,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  the  convenience 
of  the  sitting  lien,  but  of  the  vigour  of  the  brood. 
The  shallow  troughs  for  food  and  pans  for  water 
make  "ap  the  rest  of  the  ai5i)aratus.  The  places 
shonld  be  swept  out  sevei'al  times  a  week,  and 
strewn  with  charcoal  in  hot  weather  ;  and  there 
should  ahvays  be  soft  soil  enough  for  the  hens  to 
make  dust-baths  in,  and  gravel  enough  to  aft'ord 
them  pebble  diet,  according  to  their  needs.  There 
must  always  be  a  little  heap  of  lime  in  some  dry 
corner,  if  the  egg-shells  are  to  he  worthy  of  tlieir 
contents. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  retreats  or 
refuges  of  the  fowls  :  but  their  lives  cannot  be 
passed  there.  So  we  found.  They  must  have  a 
further  range.  The  best  plan,  where  S2>ace  can  be 
afforded  (which  is  not  our  case),  is  to  lay  out  for 
the  fowls  a  long  strip  of  grass  fenced  with  wire — 
a  regiUar  Rotten  Row  for  their  daily  trot,  race,  or 
stately  ■«alk.  As  the  nearest  approach  ^ve  could 
make  to  this,  we  fenced  in  with  galvanised  wire 
netting  the  l?elt  of  plantation  which  adjoins  the 
lower  fowl-house.  There  they  have  room  to  run 
and  make  dust-])aths,  and  strut  in  the  sun  or 
repose  in  the  shade  at  pleasure.  A  deep  trough 
is  sunk  there,  and  filled  with  water  for  the  ducks 
when  they  must  be  kept  at  lionie,  and  for  the 
ducklings,  which  are  not  allowed  to  range  the 
meadows,  becaiise  such  liberty  is  almost  invarial  )ly 
fatal  to  them.  Whether  it  is  any  particular  food, 
animal  or  vegetable  (we  suspect  a  jiarticidar  slug), 
or  other  dangers — as  entanglement  in  the  grass 
and  weeds,  cramp,  enemies,  or  wliat  not — it  is 
very  rarelj-  that  ducklings  sni-vive  an  attem]it  at 
a  roving  life.  After  witnessing  every  accident 
now  stated,  we  believe  the  deleterious  food  to  be 
suiBcient  reason  for  keeping  the  broods  at  home 
till  they  are  well  grown.  The  drake  and  his 
hareem  spend  the  day  abroad  for  sevei'al  months 
of  the  year,  going  forth  into  the  meadows — where 
they  make  a  serAaceable  clearance  of  slugs — in  the 
morning,  after  laying,  and  coming  home  in  the 
evening  for  their  su])per.  While  the  grass  is 
growing  for  hay,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  them  at 
home  ;  and  it  is  neccssaiy  to  watch  them  when 
young  vegeta]>les  are  coming  up  and  fruit  is 
ripening.  Nobody  woidd  believe  witliont  seeing 
it  how  high  they  can  reach  with  tlieir  liills  -v^'hen 
cirrrants  and  gooseberries  hang  temptingly  ;  and 
in  tlieir  love  of  strawberries  they  vie  with 
humanity.  After  l)eing  kept  at  liome,  the  ducks 
relax  in  their  laying,  and  their  feeding  is  ex- 
pensive ;  but  they  really  seem  to  go  on  laying 
longer  every  year  :  so  perhaps  M'e  may  train 
them,  in  course  of  time,  to  he  "  equal  to  either 
fortune." 


For  the  sake  of  the  young  chicks,  we  have 
yet  one  other  enclosure  at  the  sei-^-ice  of  the 
fowls.  Tliere  is  a  prettj'  little  quany  below 
the  terrace  and  orchard,  from  whence  the  stone 
for  the  teirace-wall  was  taken.  A  little  wire 
fence  is  now  drawn  across  the  entrance,  and 
tlie  young  broods  and  their  mothers  have  it  to 
themselves. 

Such  is  their  mode  of  life.  As  for  what  they 
live  on,  we  make  their  food  as  various  as  possible, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  co^ns  and  the  pig.  The  most 
expensive  of  all  food  we  find  to  be  barley  au 
naturel.  Not  only  is  a  considerable  proportion 
thrown  about  and  wasted,  l)ut  much  that  is  swal- 
lowed is  never  digested.  We,  therefore,  give  it  as 
a  change  and  indulgence  ;  and  by  no  means  as  the 
staple  of  their  food.  Indian  meal  is  the  best  staple, 
according  to  our  experience.  It  is  well  scalded, 
that  the  swelling  may  he  done  before  it  is  swal- 
lowed instead  of  after— thus  avoiding  various 
maladies  and  perils  from  over-eating.  Broken 
rice  well  boiled  is  good  to  a  certain  extent.  Malt- 
dust  is  a  valual>Ie  resource.  The  demand  is  be- 
coming so  gi-eat  that  it  will  probably  soon  cease  to 
be  a  cheap  food  ;  but  while  it  remains  so,  it  is  a 
real  boon,  both  to  the  fowls  and  their  owner. 
They  will  eat  almost  anything  that  is  sprinkled 
witli  malt-dust  ;  and  a  G*'.  sack  of  it  goes  a  long 
way.  A  certain  jiroportion  of  gi'een  food,  and 
also  of  animal  food,  is  indispensable.  Lettuce- 
leaves,  turnip-tops,  cabl)age-leaves,  celery,  should 
he  thrown  to  them.  They  should  have  access  to 
grass,  to  ])ick  seeds  and  insects  ;  and  it  is  M'ell  to 
put  a  fresh  sod  into  the  poultry  yard  whenever 
such  a  valuable  thing  can  be  spared.  All  the 
worms  and  insects  that  come  in  the  gardener's 
way  should  he  presented  to  them  ;  and,  when 
insects  are  scarce,  scraps  of  raw  meat,  minced 
as  fine  as  pins'  heads,  should  be  given.  Add  finely 
chopjied  egg  for  infant  chicks,  and  I  think  the  bill 
of  fare  is  complete.  As  for  the  peppercorn,  whicli 
old  wives  recommend  as  the  first  thins  to  be 
swallowed,  we  reprobate  the  notion  as  we  should 
in  the  case  of  any  other  new-born  creatiu-e.  In 
fact,  it  irritates  the  crop  very  mischievously,  if  it 
gives  out  its  savour  :  and  if  it  does  not  dissolve, 
it  is  nothing. 

We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  distinc- 
tions of  seasons  in  hatching  broods,  as  some  peoj^le 
do.  We  like  beginning  early  ;  but  we  know  what 
M'e  may  exjiect  from  frosts  and  storms  in  March, 
and  arc  content  with  Avliat  we  get.  If  we  have 
not  a  jtrettj'^  full  school  by  June,  we  shake  our 
heads  :  but  some  Jidy  broods  have  been  as  fine 
and  complete  as  any  othei's  on  our  list.  An 
aiitiimn  brood  or  two — even  a  late  one — is 
valuable  ;  for  the  chiclcens  are  short-legged,  and 
make  excellent  sitters. 

By  careful  management,  my  companio)i  has 
succeeded  in  distributing  the  moulting  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time,  and  therefore  in  obtaining 
eggs  in  early  winter.  We  have  them  now  through- 
out the  j'ear.  We  lay  liy  a  hundred  or  more  in 
lime  water  in  the  most  plentiful  season,  for  pud- 
dings in  the  time  of  scarcity  ;  and  then  our  small 
supply  of  November  and  December  eggs  is  dis- 
posable for  invalids,  or  other  neighboui'S  anxious 
to  secure  the  delicacy. 
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Under  tliis    mode    of    maiKigcuiciit,    our    fowl 
aceouut  has  stood  thus  for  the  htst  two  years. 

lu  1S57,  we  paid  for  food  17'.  1 -i.  St/.  ;  and  for 
improvements  in  tlie  hen-house,  1/.  15*'.  ;  that  is, 
our  expenses  weix'  li)l.  l(5f.  Sil.  ;  eggs  ami  fowls 
used  and  sold  were  wurtli  18/.  4<(.  '2tl.  ;  ton  chickens 
and  one  young  cock  in  stock,  1/.  Jj.<.  ;  making 
19/.  9»'.  2(1.  ;  which  shows  our  prolit  to  liave  hci-n 
12jf.  kid.  ;  in  18r)8,  the  cost  of  food  was  10/.  8*-.  '2il.  ; 
and  of  improvement  of  stock,  11«-.  !)(/.  ;  togetlier 
making  10/.  lO.*.  Ih/. ;  while  our  sjdes  and  use 
j'ieldcd  17^  It)-!.  0(/.  ;  our  jii-iilit,  therefore,  heing 
H)i<.  111.  l^iuthtn  prill  s  would  have  enriched  us 
mightily ;  for  we  had  ."^OJl'J  eggs,  and  killed  sixty- 
three  fowls(inchidiiiga  fiw  ducks).  Within  a  «lozen 
miles  of  tlieCenend  I'ostOllice,  our  produce  would 
have  Ik'cu  worth  alxive  .'JO/.  ;  hut  it  must  lie  remem- 
bered that,  in  regard  to  our  domestic  consumiition, 
we  have  the  benelit  of  the  country  prices.  As  it 
is,  we  have  a  hahmcc  ou  tlie  right  siile,  instead  of 
the  wrong,  after  all  aci.iil'-iits  -iid  niisfortuiics  arc 
allowed  for. 

Those    accidont.s    uie    imi    i)uly    vexatious    hut 
grievous.     The   lincst    young   cock    we   ha«l   ever 
reared   was  found   dead   aiul   still"    one    morning. 
His  crop,   idos  I   w;ts  full   of  ivy-leaves,  which    he 
had   reached  and   snatched  from   the  wall  of  the 
house,  by  some  vigorous  climhing  out   of  Imuiuls. 
Chicks,  and  even  liens,  now  and  then  are  crampol  , 
by  change  of  weather,  or  other  mysterious  causes.   If  ; 
observed  in  time,  they  may  be  recovered  by  warmth, 
friction,  and  apjiarently  l»y  the  unaccountable  in-  | 
tliunce  of  the  human  hand  :   but  if  they  hide  their  | 
trouble  they  will   be   found   dead.      A  stiay  duck-  i 
ling  may  lose  itself  in  tall  gi-ass  jw  in  a  jungle.     A 
chick  may  be  found  drowuied    in  an  inch  or  two  of 
water  in  a  piin.      At  one  time  a  hawk  haunted  us,  ! 
and  we   either  missed   a   cliickeu   occasionally,  or  I 
found  it  dropped,  with  a  hole  m  its  breast.     Hats  I 
are  to   Ijc  expected  wherever   a  lake  or  river   is  I 
near  ;  but  they  are  easily  disitosed   of   by  taking 
up  a  Hag,  and,  when  their  runs  are  traced,  putting  ; 
down  strychnine  on  brea<l  and  butter.      Nowhere  I 
but  under  pavement  shouhl  that  i»oison  be  placed, 
because     it    may    1x3    swallowe<l    by    some    other 
creature  thou  a  rat :  but  in  a  subteiTanean  way  it 
is  very  useful.      We  have  never  made  war  in  that 
way,  an  some  jieople  do,  against  the  sjiarrows  and 
chafKnches,  which  really  are  a  nuisance.      Where 
a  hou.se  is  covered  with  ivy  and  climbing-plants, 
and  shelteretl  by  copses,  antl  where  fowls  are  fed  | 
in  the  open  air,  fi-celnioting  triliex  of  l.irds  will  be  ' 
encroaching  and  audacious.      We  feoi-  that  a  large  \ 
portion  of  our  good  meal  ami  grain  goes  to  glut  ' 
our  enemies  in  the  ivy  and  the  trees.     But  what 
can  we  do  ?    We  make  net*  to  cover  our  sprouting 
vegetables  and  ripening  fruit  ;  and  that  is  all   we  i 
can  do.      But  about  the  accidents.     The  woi-st  arc 
from    prowling    cats.     The    ladieti    of    the    Four 
Acres   lost  eight  chickens  by  cats  in  one  ni;;ht, 
and  we  have  lost  eight  chickens  by  cats  in  one 
day.     Such  a  thing  as  the  destruction  of  jwultry 
by  the  neighbours'  cats  ought  never  to   ha]>pen 
when  it  is  once  known  how  easy  ])reverition  is. 
We  educate  otir  o\\-n  cat,  and  that  at  the  cottage  ; 
and  if  the   neighbours  woidd  do  the  Siimc,  there 
woidd  be  an  end  everywhere  to  the  loss  and  dis- 
content and  ill-will  which  ai-ise  from  this  cause. 


I  When  a  cat  is  seen  to  catch  a  chicken,  tie  it  round 
her  neck,  and  make  her  wear  it  for  two  or  tlireo 
j  days.  Fa.sten  it  secuivly  ;  for  she  will  moke  in- 
crcdilfle  ell'orts  to  get  rid  of  it.  15c  firm  fur  that 
time,  and  the  cat  is  ciued.  She  wUl  never  again 
j  desii-c  to  touch  a  liird.  This  is  what  we  do  with 
our  own  cats,  ami  what  we  recommend  to  our 
neighboui-s  ;  and  \\\wu  tluy  try  the  experiment, 
they  and  theii-  pets  jue  secure  from  rejtroach  and 
danger  henceforth.  Wild,  homeles.s,  hungry, 
ragged,  savage  cats  are  more  dilhcult  to  catch  ; 
but  tluy  arc  outlaws,  and  may  i)c  shot  with  the 
certainty  that  all  neighbours  will  be  thankfvd. 
I  My  entire  poultry-yard,  except  a  few  of  the  old 
hens  on  the  i)erches,  was  in  daui^er  of  destruction  by 
ail  accident  one  summer  night,  and  was  saved  by 
^\  hat  I  cannot  but  consider  a  remarkable  exercise 

of  energy  on  the  part  of  my  comjnvnion,  M . 

Few  pci"sons  in  the  north  of  England  will  ever 
forget  the  thunder-storm  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  July,  18J7.  At  11,  P.M.,  the  rain  cajnc  down 
in  one  sheet,  instantly  Hooding  the  level  ground 
to  the  de[)th  of  more  than  a  foot,  and  the  con- 
tinuous thunder  seemed  to  crack  on  one's  very 
skull,  while  the  blue  lightning  never  Lntermitted 
for  two  seconds  for  above  an  hour.  The  heat  waa 
lUniost  intolerable.  Our  maids,  however,  who 
keep   very  early  houi-s,   were  sleeping  through  it 

all,    when    M escorted   me   (very   feeble  from 

illness)  up-stairs,  settled  mo  with  my  book  in  my 
ea.sy-chair,  and  bade  me  (Joodnight. 

Presently  I  drew  up  a  w  iiulow-blind,  to  see  the 
lightning  better  from  my  seat.  In  the  midst  of 
its  blue  blazes  there  wiis,  more  than  once,  a 
ycUow  Hicker  on  the  window-framo  which  I  coiUd 
not  undei-stand.  I  went  to  look  out,  and  saw  a 
ycUow  light  whisking  about  far  below,  sometimes 
in  the  quairy,  and  then  mounting  or  descending 

the    terrace    steps.      It    w;us    M ,    saving   the 

fowls.  She  would  not  allow  the  maids,  wluj  were 
stirring  enough  now,  to  go  out  straight  from  their 
beds  into  the  storm  ;  and  she  knew  it  was  useless 
to  call  the  nuui  from  the  cottage,  who  waa  a  mere 
encumbrance  on  critical  occasions.  In  fact,  he 
and  his  wife  were  at  that  moment  entirely  jMjr- 
suaded  that  the  end  of  the  \\  orld  was  come.  It  was 
no  form  of  speech,  but  their  real  conviction  ;  and 
it  could  not  have  been  asked  of  them  to  care  alnrnt 
ducks  and  chickens,  'i'lie  maids  were  lighting  a 
lire  in  the  back-kitchen,  and  strewing  the  floor  with 

straw,  while  M was  out  in  dress  which  could 

not  l>e  spoileil,  lantern,  basket  and  apron.  Somo 
of  the  hens  and  chickens  were  too  cramped  to 
move,  sitting  in  the  water.  Some  were  taking 
refuge  in  the  shrubs.  Two  ducklings  were  dead,  and 

two  more  died  afterwards.    M went  again  and 

again,  and  to  both  the  poultry-yards,  and  brought 
up  forty  fowls, — all  that  were  in  danger,  every 
one  of  which  would  have  l>een  dead  before  morn- 
ing. Of  course  she  had  not  a  <lry  threa<l  about 
her,  nor  a  dry  hair  on  her  heiul  ;  but  the  wetting 
was  a  triHe  in  compari.son  with  the  iKJwildcring 
ctfect  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  such  a  mid- 
night. She  did  not  suffer  for  it  more  or  less,  and 
our  ](ouItry-yard  was  saved.  The  poor  fowls  were 
di-icd  and  rubbed,  and  m.ide  comfortable  on  their 
straw*.  A  few  were  delicate  for  a  little  while  ;  but 
only  five  tlicd  in   all.     It  was  not  the  pecuniary 
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loss  which  M di-eaded,  biit  the   destruction  of 

her  whole  school  of  dependents,  and  the  total  dis- 
conragement  which  mnst  have  followed  such  a 
catastro])lie.  If  the  deluge  ha-.l  destroyed  the 
colony  that  night,  we  shoiild  have  had  no  more  to 
tell  of  our  poultry-yard.  As  it  is,  we  have  con- 
templated the  proceedings  of  our  hens  and  broods 
ever  since  mth  a  stronger  interest  than  ever 
before. 

When  a  neighbour  here  and  there  said,  "/ 
woixld  have  let  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  perish  before 
I  would  have  gone  out  on  such  a  night,"  we  think 
these  friends  of  ours  have  yet  to  learn  the  pleasiire 
and  true  interest  of  a  rural  charge,  like  that  of  a 
poultry-yard. 

This  is  an  impression  often  renewed  in  regard, 
not  only  to  the  poultry-yard,  but  to  all  the 
interests  involved  in  a  genuine  country  life.  The 
ladies  of  the  Four  Acre  Farm  tell  us  of  a  \'isitor  of 
theirs  who  coidd  not  conceive  that  women  who 
can  make  butter  coiild  care  for  books.  She 
wondered  at  their  subscribing  to  Mudie's.  This 
is,  to  be  sure,  the  very  worst  jjiece  of  ignoi'ance 
of  country-life  and  its  influences  that  I  ever  read 
of  ;  but  it  is  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  sentiment 
very  common  in  both  town  and  coiintry.  Some 
country  as  well  as  to^\^l  gentry  may  say  to  us 
miniature  farmers,  ' '  \^Tiat  is  the  use  of  so  much 
doing  for  so  little  profit  ?  A  few  shillings,  or  a 
few  pounds,  or  a  certain  degree  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  luxury, — this  is  all  ;  and  is  it  worth 
while  ?  " 

"  No,  this  is  not  all,"  we  reply.  When  we  say 
•what  more  there  is,  it  will  be  for  others  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  use 
small  portions  of  land,  or  to  leave  them  unde- 
veloped. It  is  a  gi'ave  and  yet  a  cheerful  consi- 
deration that  the  maintenance  of  our  man  and 
his  wife  is  absolutely  created  by  our  plan  of  living ; 
and  it  is  M'orth  something  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  several  animals  which  are  called  into 
existence  by  it.  As  for  oiirselves  and  our  servants, 
GUI"  domestic  luxuries  are  the  smallest  benefit  we 
derive  from  our  out-door  engagements.  We  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  an  idle  household.  We 
have  abundance  of  social  duties  and  literary 
pleasures,  in  parlour  and  kitchen  ;  Init  these  are 
promoted,  and  not  hindered,  by  our  out-door 
interests.  The  amount  of  knowledge  gained  by 
actual  handling  of  the  earth  and  its  productions, 
and  by  personal  interest  in  the  economy  of  agri- 
cidture,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  is  gi-eater  than 
any  inconsiderate  person  woiild  suppose  ;  and  the 
exercise  of  a  whole  range  of  faculties  on  practical 
objects,  which  have  no  sordidness  in  them,  is  a 
valuable  and  most  agreeable  method  of  adult 
education. 

Whoever  grows  anything  feels  a  new  interest 
in  everything  that  gi-ows  ;  and,  as  to  the  mood  of 
mind  in  which  the  occupation  is  pursued,  it  is,  to 
town-bred  women,  singidai-ly  elevating  and  refin- 
ing. To  have  Ijeen  reared  in  a  farm-house,  remote 
from  society  and  books,  and  ignorant  of  eveiy- 
thing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  paiish,  is  one 
thing ;  and  to  pass  from  an  indolent  or  a  literary 
life  in  town  to  niral  jmrsiiits,  adopted  with  a  i)ur- 
pose,  is  another.  In  the  first  case,  the  state  of 
mind  may  be  narrow,   dull,  and  coarse  ;    in  the 


latter,  it  should  naturally  be  expansive,  cheery, 
and  elevated.  The  genuine  poetry  of  man  and 
nature  invests  an  intellectual  and  active  life  in  the 
open  uni^'erse  of  rural  scenery.  If  listless  young 
ladies  from  any  town  in  England  could  witness  the 
way  in  which  hours  slip  by  in  tending  the  garden, 
and  consulting  about  the  crops,  and  gathering 
fruit  and  flowers,  they  \\ould  think  there  must  be 
something  in  it  more  than  they  understand.  If 
they  woidd  but  try  their  hand  at  making  a* 
batch  of  butter,  or  condescend  to  gather  eggs, 
and  court  accpiaintance  with  hens  and  their 
broods,  or  assume  the  charge  of  a  single 
nest,  from  the  hen  taking  her  seat  to  the 
maturity  of  the  brood,  they  would  find  that 
life  has  pleasures  for  them  that  they  knew  not  of, 
— pleasures  that  have  as  much  "  romance"  and 
"jjoetry"  about  them  as  any  book  in  Mudie's 
library.  "But  the  time  !"  say  some.  "How 
can  yoii  spare  the  time?"  Well!  what  is  it? 
People  miist  have  bodily  exercise,  in  town  or 
country,  or  they  cannot  live  in  health,  if  they 
can  live  at  all.  Wliy  should  country  folk  have 
nothing  lietter  than  the  constitutional  walk  which 
is  the  duty  and  pleasiire  of  townsfolk  ?  Some- 
times there  is  not  half-an-hour's  occupation  in  the 
field  or  garden  in  the  day ;  and  then  is  the 
occasion  for  an  extended  ramble  over  the  hills. 
On  other  days,  two,  three,  foiir  hours  slij)  away, 
and  the  morning  is  gone  iinawares  :  and  why  not  ? 
The  things  done  are  xisef  ul ;  the  exercise  is  health- 
ful and  exhilarating, — in  every  way  at  least  as 
good  as  a  walk  for  health's  sake ;  and  there  is  the 
rest  of  the  day  for  books,  pen,  and  needle.  The 
fact  is,  the  outdoor  amusements  leave  abundance 
of  time,  and  ever-renewed  energy  for  the  life  of 
books,  the  pen,  and  domestic  and  social  offices  of 
duty  and  love. 

Let  those  ladies  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  the 
country  consider  whether  they  shall  lead  a  town 
or  a  country  life  there.  A  town  Ufe  in  the 
country  is  perhaps  the  lowest  of  all.  It  is  having 
eyes  which  see  not, — ears  which  hear  not, — and 
minds  which  do  not  understand.  A  lady  who 
had  lived  from  early  chddhood  in  a  country-house 
politely  looked  into  my  poultry-yard  when  it 
was  new,  and  ran  after  me  with  a  warm  compli- 
ment. 

"  What  a  beautifid  hen  you  have  there; — what 
beautiful  long  feathers  in  its  tail  ! " 

"  M^iy,  S— ,"  said  I,  "  th^U  is  the  cock." 
"  0— "oh — oh  ! "  said  she,  "  I  did  not  know." 
Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  somewhere  of  a  guest  of  his 
who,  seeing  a  goose  and  her  fourteen  goslings  on  a 
common,  thought  it  must  be  very  exhausting  to  the 
bird  to  suckle  so  many  young  ones.  To  women 
who  do  not  knov.'  a  cock  from  a  hen,  or  green 
crops  from  white,  or  fruit-trees  from  forest-trees, 
or  how  to  pi-oduce  herli,  flower,  root,  or  fruit  from 
the  soil,  it  woidd  be  new  life  to  turn  up  the 
groimd  which  lies  about  them.  Miniature  farm- 
ing would,  in  that  very  common  case,  not  oiily 
create  the  material  subsistence  of  the  servants 
employed,  but  develop  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
employer.  This,  and  not  the  money  made,  is  the 
true  consideration  when  the  question  arises, — 
What  shall  a  woman  do  -svith  two  or  four  acres  ? 

Hariukt  Mabtineau. 
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eertaiu  tuuruiiig,  the  exact  date  of  which  the  pre- 
•ent  biographer  fairly  ovma  to  have  lx;eii  unable  to 
ascertain  ;  little  tlid  she  dream  or  think — supjws- 
ing  ahe  was  even  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  to 
■which  practice  luckily  for  their  healtli  and  vigour, 
milk-niaidii  are  not  jironc — that  fortiuie  wa-i  wait- 
ing slily,  in  no  far-olT  nook,  to  invest  her  with  aU 
that  the  heart  of  woman  is  Siiid — mind,  oidy  said 
— to  love  bvst,  viz.,  rank,  homage,  wealth,  and 
fame. 

By  Johanna's  side,  on  that  memorable  morning, 
came  forth  at  the  same   time,  similarly  la^Ien,  a 
^ng.  gentler  and  fairer,  though  in  all  likelihood 
no  bctt^er  nurtured  or  cultivate*!  than   her  com- 
panion.  This  young  i»erson  was  an  a».sistant  dairy- 
maiil,   and   in  this  narrative,  with   the   courteous 
uler's  leave,  shall  be  called  "  Caroline." 
These  girls  were  bound  on  their   usual   errand, 
king  t<>  Lunel)erg  supjihcs   of  rich  creamy  fluid, 
ey  chatted  and  s.-vng  and  laughed  on  their  road 
■ra  Grimm  to  Liineberg,  a  distance  of  probably 
t  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.     Suddenly,   as 
•y  were  nearing  the  city,  Johanna  lialtcd. 
"What  dost  thou  stare  at?"'  says  Caroline,  in 
r  guttural  German.     "  I  sec  nothing."  (/c/i  aeftf 


VOU  I. 


T  might  be  a  curious  question,  worth  asking  and  .^8cer- 
taiuing,  of  persons  whose  names  arc  famous  in  history 
or  prominent  among  the  heroic  tr.-ulitions  of  war,  how 
large  is  tho  projiortion  composed  of  those  who  liare  great- 
ness tlirust  upon  them,  compared  to  iiulividu.ols  who, 
by  the  virtues  of  true  courage,  perseverance,  boldness,  and 
sagacity,  have  achieved  it  for  themselves  ? 

It  is  at  all  evenfrs  one  that  rises  to  tho  mind  after 
hoarijig  the  story  of  Johanna  .Stegen,  a  fortunate  milkmaid 
(•t  Liineberg,  who,  by  no  particular  effort  of  her  own, 
save  a  forced  compliance,  rose  to  fame,  iiltim.ate  elevation 
in  rank,  and  extreme  y>rospcrity. 

In  IS  13  the  French,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
conquered,  still  occupied  Liineberg.  A  time  however  was 
at  hand  when  the  power  that  deemed  it-self  all  but  omni- 
potent, w;i3  to  totter,  and  jiresently  fall  down  amidst  the 
well-earned  execrations  of  all  EurojH?. 

But  it  is  the  story  of  the  fortunate  milkmaid  which 
is  the  object  of  this  i)aper,  not  the  progress  and  termina- 
tion of  the  first  Napoleon's  wars. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Liineberg  there  stood  then,  and 
very  possibly  still  remains,  a  little  settlement  of  milch 
farm-houses.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  which  is 
calletl  Grimm,  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  by  8upi)lying  the 
lacteal  fluid  in  large  quantities  to  Liinel>erg,  which  city 
depended  mainly  on  these  farms  for  th.it  important  article 
of  diet.  Our  heroine,  Johanna,  was  employed  in  one  of 
these  rural  dairies,  and  was,  in  short,  just  a  milkmaid 
and  nothing  more.  Truth  compels  her  l>iograj)her  to  state 
that  there  was  little  enough  of  the  ])icture3que  in  our 
Johanna's  personal  appearance,  and  th.at  she  had  even 
more  than  the  usual  bucolic  attributes  of  robust  health 
and  florid  bloom,  charms  accompanied  moreover  by  locks 
whose  redness  was  a  fact  above  all  contradiction. 

But  Fate,  the  mighty,  can  overcome  aU  ;  and,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  coidd  make  even  an  empress,  of  a  short, 
stout,  red-hea<led  dairy-woman. 

Little  indeed  Johanna  dreamed  when — her  milk-j>aiLs 
slung  from  her  square  shoulders — she  issued  forth  on   a 

•'Canst  hear  neither,  perhaps,"  answered  Jo- 
hanna, raising  her  hand  and  i)ointing. 

And  now  indeed  Caroline  heard  sharp  and  loud 
reports,  which  gave  her  an  idea,  expressed  curtly 
enough. 

"Fighting,  eh?''  quoth  Caroline. 

"Come  on,"  answered  Johanna;  "the  milk 
must  go  to  Liineberg,  if  Boney  himself  l>c  there  ! 
We're  late  enough  now,  I  tell  you."  For  Caroline 
showed  symi>toms  of  turning  b.ack  towards  Grimm, 
a  tendency  to  cowardism  which  plainly  jjroves  her  t«» 
have  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a  heroine,  and  wliich 
ought  to  reconcile  us  to  her  ultimate  fate.  "  Come 
on,  I  tell  you,  fool  !  they  won't  hurt  us  !" 

"  No  ;  but  the  bullets  m.ay.  ll.ark  !  there 
they  go — pop  !  pojt !  Johanna,  never  mind  the 
milk — let  the  people  want  their  breakfasts  for 
once. '' 

But,  arguing  thus,  they  st'dl  walked  on  ;  and, 
as  it  j>roved,  marched  right  into  the  lion's  moutli. 
When  it  was  too  late,  even  for  women  as  they 
were,  to  retreat,  they  found  themselves  right  in 
the  midst  of  Prussian  and  Russian  soldiers,  who, 
up  to  that  moment,  had  been  jjouring  their  lira 
against  Lliueberg.  There  was,  however,  just  then, 
a  momentary  forced  cessation  of  hostilitiea  on  the 
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side  of  the  assaulting  party,  and,  in  fact,  the 
French  were  rapidly  gaining  the  advantage.  An 
accident  had  occurred.  Close  before  Johanna  and 
Caroline,  a  cart  laden  with  cartridges  had  been 
overtiu'ned,  and  its  contents  were  strewed  on  the 
ground.  No  one  was  near  it  save  a  dead  troofier 
or  two,  and  one  who  was  just  expiring.  Caroline, 
tender  and  thoughtful  woman,  ran  up  to  this 
wretch,  and  held  a  draught  of  milk  to  his  dying 
lijis,  biit  Johanna  claps  her  hands,  crying  out — 

"Rouleaux  !  roideaux  !  Come  quick,  and  helj) 
me,  Caroline  ! " 

She  took  the  cartridges  for  roideaux  of  coin, 
which  they  somewhat  resemble.  Johanna  and 
her  companion  Ijoth  wore  large  white  aprons  with 
big  pockets,  not  like  those  of  grisettes  on  the 
stage,  but  good  substantial  ones,  fit  to  hold  a 
half-quartern  loaf.  Johanna  filled  these  as  quickly 
as  she  could  pick  her  spoil  up,  quite  oblivious  of 
the  bidlets  from  Liineberg,  which  hailed  round 
her — as  oblivioiis  of  tliem,  in  her  thirst  for  getting 
quickly  rich,  as  was  Caroline,  from  a  better, 
holier  motive.  In  after-times,  I  think  the  look  of 
gratitude  which  beamed  from  the  djdug  soldier's 
eyes,  the  broken  words  of  blessing  which  dropped 
from  his  white  lips,  must  have  been  a  dearer, 
more  blessed  memory  to  the  heart  of  her,  who, 
naturally  timid,  forgot  that  timidity  imder  the 
influence  of  woman's  holiest  prom})tings  of  tender- 
ness and  mercy,  than  the  subsequent  homage,  the 
brilliant  fortune  showered  on  the  being  who,  with 
eager  eyes  and  avaricious  grasp,  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  cramming  her  pockets  with  that,  which 
indeed  ultimately  proved  more  valuable  towards  her 
aggrandisement,  than  the  gold  for  which  she  took 
the  packages  strewed  around. 

But  Johanna's  career  of  greedy  acquirement  is 
speedily  stopped.  A  Priissian  colonel  rides  hastily 
up.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  girl's  self-deception. 
He  hastily  dubs  her  in  his  mind — a  mind  heated 
by  the  excitement  of  action — as  an  ardent  heroins 
aspiring  to  aid  liis  troops  in  their  tem2)orary 
distress. 

' '  My  brave  girl !  those  pockets  ^vill  not  hold 
enough  ;  fill  your  apr<ni.  Qiiick,  here,  yomig 
woman ! "  (to  Caroline,  who  still  knelt  by  the 
dying),  "do  the  same — as  one  goes,  the  other  can 
come  back  !" 

Thei-e  was  no  murmur  of  disobedience  possible. 
Here  was  the  terrible  Prussian  flaming  with  loud 
voice,  stern  in  command,  indisputable  in  authority. 
Johanna  was  qiute  imconscious  of  tlie  admiration 
with  which  the  gi'eat  man,  whom  she  took  for  a 
general  at  least,  viewed  her.  Fear  alone,  made 
the  girl  obey,  and  indeed,  as  her  retreat  was  by 
this  time  cut  off  by  a  body  of  advancing  troops, 
to  go  back  was  impossible,  to  go  forward  inadvis- 
able. Her  acceptance  of  the  duty  imposed,  was, 
however,  as  ])romi)t  and  ready  as  if  the  action 
liad  really  emanated  from  herself.  She  was  always 
sturdy  and  bustling,  and  not  less  so  now,  when 
bullets  whistled  around,  and.  she  was  in  mortal 
fear.  Quickly  she  filled  her  apron,  and  as  quickly 
ran  with  her  burden,  to  the  poor  fellows,  who  for 
want  of  them,  were  being  rapidly  picked  off  by 
the  French  fire,  man  by  man.  As  she  returned, 
Caroline  performed  the  same  good  office  ;  so,  back- 
wards and  forwards    amidst  a  rattling  fire,    mid 


volleys  of  no  less  fiery  oaths,  midst  blood,  car- 
nage, the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  carcasses  of 
the  dead,  did  Johanna  Stegen,  and  Cai'oline 
Biirger,  carry  pail  after  jiail  of  cartridges,  distri- 
buting them  to  the  troops,  tiU  the  day  advanced, 
and  the  allies  had  gained  the  victory — ^gained  it, 
as  all  to  a  man  declared,  by  the  heroic  conduct 
of  a  woman — that  woman,  Johanna  Stegen. 

Caroline,  her  pale  face  heated  by  the  danger 
and  stern  excitement  of  the  scene,  eqiiaUy 
arduous,  equally — even  more  generously — oblivious 
of  danger,  is  permitted,  unnoticed,  unthanked, 
to  make  her  way  back  as  best  she  can  to 
Grimm,  there  to  amaze  the  pastoral  inhabitants 
with  the  recital  of  that  adventurous  and  blood- 
stained morning. 

Oiu-  Johanna  was  not  too  much  ovei'powered 
by  bashfidness  to  remain  on  the  field,  waiting 
for  applause  and  thanks.  She  had  wit  enough 
to  see  that  she  was  a])preciated  beyond  what  she 
had  merited.  However,  just  then,  every  one  was 
too  busy  witli  rejoicing  and  hopes  of  plundei-,  to 
notice  her,  whom  they  considered  the  victress 
of  the  day. 

As,  weary  and  disa|)pointed,  she  was  about  to 
return  to  Grimm,  the  same  colonel  who  had 
directed  the  milli-girrs  efforts,  rode  up  to  her, 
hot,   and  ready  to  drop  off  his  horse  with  fatigue. 

"My  girl — qviick — your  apron — give  to  me. 
Not  a  word — oft'  with  it — that's  right — now,  your 
name — Johanna — Johanna  what  ?  Johanna  Stegen 
— So  !  Now,  my  lads,  onward  I  Stragglers  fall 
back  ! " 

And  thereupon,  one  of  the  stragglers,  who  could 
not  com^jreheud  what  that  grand,  terrible,  fierce 
soldier  could  want  with  her  apron,  now  half- 
dirty,  stained  with  blood  and  the  moisture  of  her 
weary  brow,  fell  back  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  presently,  changing  her  mind  about  Grimm, 
she  slowly  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  ai-my,  who 
acknowledged  her  as  its  preserver,  and  who  by  this 
time  had  hoisted  her  apron  in  front  of  the  troops, 
as  an  ensign  and  emblem  of  how  a  gi-eat  victory 
had  been  won. 

Arrived  at  Liineberg,  our  milkmaid — who,  as 
yet,  knew  not  she  might  place  the  adjective  fortu- 
nate before  her  name — went  at  once  to  the  house 
of  her  mother,  who  (a  poor  widow)  gained  hard 
bread  and  little  enough  salt  by  charing  and  wash- 
ing. She  feared,  perhaps,  to  return  to  Grimm, 
where  heroism  was  likely  to  kick  the  beam  when 
weighed  against  the  loss  of  suncby  pails  of  milk, 
wasted  or  seized  by  thirsty  fellows  as  lawfid 
sjioil,  and  for  which  she  had  not  the  means  of  pay- 
ing. She  claimed  the  shelter  of  the  maternal 
roof,  and  related  her  adventure  to  her  mother, 
not  without  many  reproaches  on  the  part  of  that 
virtuous  matron,  for  interfering  amongst  a  parcel 
of  rapscallion  soldiers,  who  ate,  drank,  and  de- 
voured that  night  at  the  expense  of  Liineberg. 

But  Johanna's  triumph  rose  next  day  wdth  the 
sun.  The  King  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  the  first  act  of  royalty,  was  to  make  a 
proclamation  for  the  owner  of  the  White  Apron, 
who  was  by  no  means  backward  in  creeping  forth 
from  her  obscurity. 

That  night  a  grand  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Schloss  Liineberg,  and  Johanna  sat  at  the  monarch's 
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right  hand.  Ri>l>ust  ami  floiitl  as  she  was,  no 
belie  attracted  such  universal  notice  or  admi- 
ration aa  this  furtunat*  milkmaid.  Her  glowing 
hair  was  calletl  golden,  her  ruddy  cheeks  Mooming, 
and  her  form  w;is  a<lmircd  for  its  strength,  if  it 
was  not  exactly  e.xti)lled  for  grace.  Success  is 
yoiir  true  heautiHer — the  eli.xir  which  W'stows 
youth  and  l>eauty,  an<l  which  fails  in  its  effect 
only  when  the  sun  of  Foitune  sct-s.     The  girdle  of 


fiood  Luck  once  thrown  rouml  the  tliickest  w.iist, 
it  becomes  to  every  beholder  aa  slender  iia  Vcnus's 
own,  and  those  whom  the  blind  godde.«  has 
mystifieil  by  the  bamlivge  of  her  own  eye.s,  are,  at 
any  time,  ready  to  svscar  lilack  is  white,  or,  a-s  in 
Johanna's  case,  red  is  yellow. 

And  amidst  all  this,  Caroline's  name  was  n<>t 
heard. 

One  heart  at  least  w;is  captivated  by  this  heroine 


in  spite  of  herself.  The  lug  I'rus.iian  colonel  must 
have  his  fancy  captivated  by  this  close  ajtpro.xima- 
tion  to  the  heroic  maid  of  his  heated  brain.  Among 
the  toasts  drank  to  Johanna  .Stegen,  his  re8]>on3e 
w»B  the  loudest,  his  praise  the  most  iToadly 
Mi)resscd. 

But — every  medal  has  its  reverse  side — what 
a  pity  ! 

In  the  miil.st  of  all  these  rejoicings,  ami  jii.'<t  ;is 
Creat  things  were  in  contemplation  for  Joli.-inna, 
A  ho  seems  to  have  l>cen  regarded  as  a  second  Joan 
«f  Are,  just  when  one  m;vv  suppose  the  Prussian 
colonel  was  l)eginning  to  find  lei.surc  to  j>rosecute 
bis  romantic  suit — 1^>  !  the  French  returned  and 
retook  LUneberg.  Dire  event  I  which  the  poor 
LUnebergers  deplore<l,  and  which  was  (wsitive 
min  to  our  heroine,  whose  temporary-  elevation 
had  served  to  point  her  out  as  a  mark  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  infuriatol  French  soldiery. 
Johanna,  thrown  down  from  her  lofty  jiedestal, 
was,  metaphorically  speaking,  obliged  to  grovel  in 
the  mud,  and  literally,  might  have  been  tramjtled 
to  death,  except  for  hiding  herself,  which  she  did  ; 


for  many  days,  in  a  dark  dismal  cellar,  imlel'ted 
for  siLsteiiance  solely  to  the  good  ortices  of  neigh- 
l>our8,  and  to  Caroline,  who  brought  her  in  milk 
from  (Jrimm,  and  who,  unnoticed  and  unrewarded, 
was  no  doubt  much  liappier  than  the  heroine 
cowering  in  her  dismal  cellar,  exi>ccting  hourly 
death— or  worse. 

But  this  terrible  condition,  which  lasted  many 
bitter  days,  was  terminated  at  length  by  the  report 
of  a  large  body  of  I'ru.ssians  advancing  on  Liinc- 
berg,  ;  and  now,  as  the  French  at  last  evacuated 
LUncberg,  our  herf)ine  once  more  emerged  from 
her  obscurity,  and  threw  herself  at  the  king's 
feet. 

Her  sorrows  ende<l  there.  Her  merits  were  at 
once  recognised  ;  she  was  patronised  by  some  of 
the  female  connections  of  her  Prussian  admirer. 
Following  the  army  subsequently  into  PnL'<3ia, 
she  was  at  once  jdace*!  on  the  full-pay  of  a  colonel, 
and  sent  to  a  pension  to  be  educateil  for  her  future 
rank  in  life — a  Pru.nsian  nobleman's  spouse.  Hence- 
forth the  life  of  Johanna  Stegen  l>ecame  one  of 
uninternipte<l  prosperity.    At  the  close  of  the  war 
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she  married  the  man,  whose  peremptory  orders 
were  in  reality  the  cause  of  her  being  famous. 
History  tells  xis  no  more  of  her.  Did  education 
refine  her  ?  Did  she  ever  think  of  Caroline  Burger, 
in  the  latter's  obscurity,  or  aid  the  comrade  who 
shared  her  perO,  but  not  her  good  fortune  ?  It 
is  believed  not.  She  whom  we  have  called  Caroline 
lived  and  died,  obscure  and  humble,  perhaps  not 
less  happy  ;  even  her  real  name  was  not  known  by 
the  old  inhabitant  of  the  Schloss  Luneberg,  from 
whose  lips  this  little  narrative  was  gathered  years 
ago,  and  who  coidd  boast  of  having  both  seen  and 
spokMi  to,  the  famous  heroine  of  Luneberg, 
Johanna  Stegen,  by  no  means  the  first,  nor  in 
all  likelihood  the  last,  to  whom  fortune  has  called 
in  a  fit  of  caprice,  and  loaded  with  unmerited 
favours.  H.  J. 

RACING  BY  STEAM. 

Of  all  English  sports,  racing  is  the  most 
thoroiighly  popular,  and  of  all  our  national 
pleasures  there  is  none  so  widely  and  so  heartOy 
loved  as  this.  The  English  passion  for  horses 
united  to  this  delight  in  racing,  has  produced,  and 
keeps  alive  a  system  of  national  amusement,  girt 
about  with  a  machinery  almost  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  complicated  to  govern  a  country.  But  if 
the  English  people  love  horse-racing,  there  is  no 
small  munber  of  them  whose  sympathies  are 
strong  for  other  developments  of  the  .same  species 
of  sport.  Every  British  yachtsman  glories  in  our 
regattas,  every  oarsman  loves  the  madness  of  a 
boat-race,  every  runner  pants  for  foot-races,  while 
our  small  boys  find  intense  delight  in  trials  of 
speed  between  rival  donkeys.  As  a  people,  we 
assuredly  do  love  all  manner  of  racing.  Hunt- 
ing is  popular,  cricket  a  favourite  sjiui-t,  shooting 
has  its  enthusiastic  votaries,  fishing  its  fond  dis- 
ciples, fighting  even  its  lovere,  and  the  mystic 
game  of  "  nurr  and  spell"  its  obsciu'e  devotees; 
but  racing  embraces  all  of  these,  covers  every 
vai-iety  of  sportsman  under  its  broad  mantle, 
and  forces  each  to  acknowledge  its  superior 
attractiveness. 

Now  these  thoughts  came  to  me  on  this  wise  : 
In  the  mouth  of  December  1857,  I  went,  in 
common  with  many  another  man  from  the 
country,  to  the  Annual  Smithfield  Cattle  Show. 
I  admired  the  short-horns,  wondered  at  the  obese 
pigs,  was  charmed  with  the  muttons,  and  pleased 
with  all  I  saw.  I  walked  through  the  stands  for 
the  exhibition  of  machinery,  and  mused  and 
marvelled  at  the  ingenuity  there  represented.  I 
presently  dived  down  stairs  to  the  small  steam 
engines  below,  and  found  myself  idtimately  al- 
most bewildered  by  the  variety,  extent,  and 
novelty  of  the  means  by  which  modern  science 
has  added  to  the  resources  of  the  farmer,  when 
I  suddenly  stood  face  to  face  with  my  old  friend 
and  quondam  schoolfellow,  Plummer  Block.  I 
had  not  seen  Plummer  for  fifteen  years  ;  when 
last  we  met  he,  then  a  lad  with  much  love  of 
tools  and  all  manner  of  machinery,  was  about 
being  apprenticed  to  a  millwright,  established 
near  his  father's  farm,  who  made  for  the  farmer 
such  ploughs,  harrows,  drills,  and  grindiug-mdls 
as  were  in  fashion  at  tliat  time  ;  since  then  we 


had  not  met,  and  I  had  only  heard  of  him  aa 
senior  partner  in  a  comparatively  new  and  flou- 
risliing  firm,  known  as  Messrs.  Block  and  Bolt, 
Agricultural  Engineers  and  Machinists. 

Greetings  and  fi-iendly  inquiries  over,  I  spoke 
presently  of  my  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
appliances  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

"  Yes,"  said  Plummer,  "  there  have  been  very 
great  improvements  lately  ;  and  in  no  liranch  of 
our  business  is  this  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
construction  of  these  engines  about  us." 
I  looked  interested,  and  he  continued  : — 
' '  Ten  years  ago,  the  term  '  Agricidtiu-al  Steajn 
Engine '  had  scarcely  a  recognised  existence  ;  now 
there  are  some  thousands  of  these  busy  bees  hum- 
ming away  in  this  country  alone." 

1  asked  what  he  considered  the  chief  agents  in 
working  such  a  revolution. 

"  Increase  of  improvement  and  adaptability  to 
their  work  in  the  machines,"  he  replied.  "  The 
first  engines  of  this  description  were  expensive,  ill- 
made  pieces  of  machineiy,  costly  in  working,  and 
difficult  to  move  fi-om  place  to  place,  from  their 
great  weight ;  now  they  are  models  of  lightness, 
good  workmanship,  and  economy.  Oiu*  annual 
show  has  done  wondere  in  bringing  about  this 
change,  and  the  system  of  competitive  trials  of 
the  relative  merits  of  engines  by  the  different 
makers  has  produced  very  marked  results.  This 
engine,"  he  continued,  nodding  towards  that  near 
which  we  stood,  "is  our  last  year's  racer, — a  fijrst- 
class  engine  in  every  respect." 

"  Last  year'.s  racer!"  I  exclaimed;  "what  (lo 
you  mean  ?" 

"Ah,"  he  re]ilied,  "'racer'  has  grown  to  be 
quite  a  recognised  tei-m  in  the  trade  now.  We 
call  those  engines  '  racers'  which  we  exhibit  and 
enter  for  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society's  prizes  ; 
and  I  can  assure  you,"  he  added,  "  that  the  run 
against  your  rivals,  as  well  as  the  preparatory 
'training'  and  'trial  galloi^s,'  are  by  no  means 
unexciting  amusements." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  teU  me,"  I  said,  "that  you 
really  train  engines — steam  engines — for  these 
yearly  '  races'  as  j^ou  call  them  ?" 

"Most  seriously  I  do,"  said  Pluromer ;  "but 
you  seem  interested  as  well  as  surprised  :  make 
up  your  mind,  then,  to  run  down  into  Blankshire 
for  a  week  next  June,  and  we  will  give  you  a 
peep  into  the  mysteries  of  an  agricultural  en- 
gineer's mechanictd  'stud,'  and  show  you  the 
paces  of  some  of  our  forthcoming  crack  entries  for 
the  Carlisle  meeting  of  1858." 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was,  that  I 
visited  Messrs.  Block  and  Bolt's  manufactory,  and, 
believing  the  general  reader  to  be  as  unacquainted 
as  I  previously  was  with  the  mechanical  mysteries 
of  engine  racing,  I  now  propose  to  tell  him  some- 
thing of  what  I  saw,  and  show  him  that  the 
races  of  steam  engines,  as  well  as  of  horses,  boats, 
or  donkeys,  may  have  their  elements  of  pleasure 
and  excitement. 

I  presume  that  everybody  now-a-days  knows 
what  is  meant  by  an  agricidtural  or  portable  steam 
engine  :  let  no  one  innocently  imagine  that  I  am 
about  to  si)eak  of  two  engines  of  locomotive  habits 
being  pitted  against  each  other  for  a  trial  of  speed. 
No.     The    agricultural    steam  engine   is   nothing 
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more  than  a  siuiill  j>ortable  motive  jx)Wcr  set  on 
wheels,  incapaljlc  of  iudoiiciulcut  locomotion, 
ignobly  tlrawu  by  horse<j  from  i)hicc  to  phvce,  anil 
which  is  iutcmlcil  to  do  for  the  large  farmer  all 
such  operations  ;vs  thrashing,  gi-inding,  chatV- 
cutting,  and  winnowing,  at  a  cheaiter  and  siK-edier 
rate  than  they  can  lie  done  by  hand  or  hoi-ac- 
lalwur. 

From  tliia  outline  of  the  destiny  of  a  i>ortable 
steam  engine,  it  will  at  once  be  evident  that  three 
maiu  conditions  are  necessary  to  their  adoption 
and  success — namely,  lightness,  good  workman- 
ship, and  economy  of  fuel  in  working.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  min>>r  desirables  ;  but  it  is  to 
these  three,  and  sjiecially  to  the  last  tiro,  that  the 
AgriciUtural  Society  of  England  awanls  its  piizcs 
and  commendations.  That  all  engines  competing 
for  a  prize  may  stand  as  ne;u-ly  as  jiossible  on  a 
broad  basis  of  equality,  the  Society  publishes, 
yearly,  a  list  of  their  requirements  in  cei-taiu  of 
the  more  imjKjrUuit  constructional  details,  such 
for  e.\ample  as  the  minimum  thickness  of  boiler- 
plates and  diameter  of  heating-tubes,  together 
with  such  other  conditions  as  they  consider 
should  be  ensured  to  everj-  piucha-ser  of  an  engine. 
Every  exhibitor  is  thus  prevented  from  gaining 
any  unf.air  advantage  over  others,  as  certain  rejec- 
tion follows  the  infringement  of  the  Society's 
stipulations. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  necessary 
pref.ice,  let  me  describe,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  what 
I  saw  at  my  friend's  factory. 

In  a  large  and  convenient  building  to  which 
I  was  introiluced,  there  atoixl  souiC  new  and 
l)eautifid  steam-engines  ;  these  h.iving  been  com- 
pleted a  few  days  previously  in  the  shoi»s,  had 
been  removed  to  this  '*  Exjierimental  Shed,"  as  it 
was  called,  wliere  they  now  awaited  the  trial  of 
their  capabilities.  As  the  method  of  tri;J  in  each 
case  was  precisely  similar,  I  shall  sjieak  only  of 
the  ex])criments  made  upon  one  of  them,  which 
may  stand  .as  the  type  of  ;U1  the  others.  The  boiler 
was  first  tilled  with  water  from  pi[>e8  conveniently 
laid  in  the  building  for  this  purpose  ;  the  engine 
was  then  carefully  oiJed  and  cleaned  down.  A  pair 
of  scales  stand  by  the  wall  of  the  shed  ;  in  these 
are  weighetl  out  lirst  "JO lbs.  of  wo<jd  and  then 
one  cwt.  of  Welsh  coal.  The  stoker  (a  young  man 
in  overalls  and  jaunty  cap,  with  wonderfully 
white  hands  for  his  calling)  takes  his  wood  and 
coal,  and  having  first  broken  uji  the  latter  into 
pieces  alxiut  the  size  of  a  wabnit,  handhug  each 
atom  the  while  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  priceless 
▼alue,  proceeds  to  light  his  fire  and  get  up  the 
■team.  Of  the  skill  which  he  displays  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  tiring,  throughout  the  ex]>eriment,  more 
hereafter.  ^lean while,  an  apparatus  called  a 
*'  friction -break,'"  is  adjusted  to  the  fly-wheel  of 
the  engine. 

As  it  will  l>c  neolfiU  t>i  ofJer  some  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  and  uses  of  this  friction- break, 
let  us  take  the  opp^jrtunity  of  the  delay  caused  by 
raising  steam  ;  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  matter, 
which  will  involve  some  slight  interpretation  of 
the  whole  philosophy  of  a  "  trial."' 

The  first  deaideratiun  in  an  engine  being 
«oonomy  of  fuel,  it  becomes  necess-ory  in  the  com- 
parison of   the   performances   of   two    competing 


engines  to  determine  which  of  the  two  ha«  done 
the  greater  aniouut  of  work  with  a  given  qvuuitity 
of  fuel,  and  this  is  ascertained  thus  : 

The  capability  or  strength  of  an  engine  is  genc- 
ndly  stated  in  hui-ses'  jKjwer.  Now  a  "  horse 
]iower  "  is  only  a  teclinicjj  mode  of  ex|)rcssion, 
representing  a  certain  amount  of  weight  lifted  a 
certain  height  in  a  cci-taiu  time.  The  unit  of  a 
hoi-se  power  is  fixeil  by  general  consent  at  ."53,000 
pounds  raised  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  It 
follows,  then,  that  an  engine  ca|tal>le  of  raising 
33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute  is  of 
one-hoi"se  power. 

The  friction  break  is  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  hoi-se  power  of  an  engine  ;  witliout 
describing  it  too  fully  in  detjiil,  it  wUl  bo  sufhcient 
to  say  that  by  nut.ins  of  the  friction  it  i)roducea 
on  the  lly-whecl  of  the  engine,  the  weight  duo  to 
the  horses'  power  of  such  engine  is  practically 
lifted.  SujiiMjsing,  for  example,  that  a  "racer" 
be  entered  for  tri;d  as  of  eight  horses'  power,  the 
friction  break  will  be  applietl  in  such  a  m:uincr  as 
to  compel  it  to  lift  a  weight  equal  to  eight  times 
33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  jjcr  minute  ;  if,  while 
this  is  being  done,  notice  be  taken  of  the  time 
occupied  in  the  cousuuiption  of  one  cwt.  of  co;il, 
it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  as  the  result  the 
length  of  time  during  which  112  pounds  of  coal 
will  produce  a  power  equal  to  that  of  eight  horses. 
It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  simple  division  to  find  the 
qu:uitity  of  coal  required  to  produce  a  jiower  of 
one  horse  for  the  same  time,  and  finally  discover 
the  (piantity  of  coal  required  by  the  engine  to 
enable  it  to  give  out  a  power  equal  to  that  of  one 
horse  for  one  hour.  Thus,  then,  all  engines  may 
be  brought  to  one  standaid,  and  the  iiiction  break 
is  the  means  by  which  we  may  discover  how  much 
coal  iMjr  horse  power  per  hour  each  comi»cting 
engine  requires,  the  lowest  in  consumption  natu- 
rally standing  fii-st  in  the  rank. 

But  the  steam  is  up,  and  our  friend  in  the  over- 
alls, who  has  explained  all  this  to  us,  ojK.n3  the 
starting-valve  and  turns  round  to  note  upon  a 
ruled  memorandum  sheet  nailed  to  the  wall,  l)e- 
sidc  which  hangs  his  watch,  the  precise  time 
occupied  in  getting  up  ste;un — "  23  minutes  " — 
not  liad  to  begin  with. 

The  engine  is  ofl",  the  "  break  '"  compelling  her 
to  lift  the  weight  due  to  her  power,  ;uid  the 
''tri;U"  has  fairly  begim.  Now,  look  at  that 
little  heap  of  coal  besiilo  the  fire  1k)x  ;  .i  most 
scanty  morsel  it  seems  ;  every  energy  has  to  be 
exhausted  and  every  ingenuity  to  be  resorted  to, 
to  make  that  little  scuttleful  of  coals  last  as  long 
;us  possible.  She  runs  steadily  along  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  the  needle  of  the  sensitive  pressure 
gauge  begins  to  tell  of  a  slight  fall  in  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  ;  more  fuel  must  go  on  the  fire. 
Now  if  you  imagine  that  our  friend  the  fireman  is 
about  to  ojicn  that  door  and  heave  on  his  coiU  by 
the  shovelful  you  are  vastly  mistaken.  He  first 
peeps  through  a  small  talc  window  about  two 
inches  in  iliametcr,  set  like  an  eye  in  the  furnace 
door,  marks  where  the  fire  is  thinnest,  opens  a 
tiny  circular  door  immediately  below  the  eye 
aforesaid,  and  with  a  hooked  "pricker"  gently 
spreads  the  fuel  evenly  over  the  fire  bars  ;  then, 
in  an  instrument  of  about  the  bigness  of  a  good- 
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sized  tablespoon,  he  takes  a  supply  of  coals  and — 
hey  presto — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  whUe  you 
were  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  smaUness  of  the 
dose  about  to  be  administered,  the  tire  door  is 
opened,  the  intinitesimal  shovelful  "exhibited," 
and  the  door  closed  with  a  "cling,"'  all  with  the 
quickness  of  light ;  in  goes  the  hooked  "pricker" 
again  through  the  little  circular  door,  spreading 
the  fuel  evenly  ;  and  he  writes  downi  "15  minutes 
to  first  firing  " — verj''  good  indeed.  The  hand  of 
the  pressure  gauge  soon  begins  moving  upwards 
again,  and  is  slowly  crawling  beyond  the  appointed 
45  pounds  per  sqiiare  inch,  when  the  damper  is 
closed  in  a  moment  and  the  combustion  slightly 
checked.  But  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  getting 
lower  and  lower  ;  it  is  time  to  jiiit  the  pump  to 
work. 

A  huge  bucket  stands  beside  the  engine,  to 
which  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  is  attached  ; 
into  this  bucket,  which  is  kei)t  sujiplied  with 
cold  water,  a  large  portion  of  the  waste  steam 
is  admitted,  and  the  water  thereby  heated  ;  the 
pump  therefore  on  being  set  to  work  throws 
water  already  nearly  at  the  boiling  point  into 
the  boiler  ;  after  a  few  ti-ials  the  quantity 
delivered  is  regulated  to  supply  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  amoiint  as  the  constant  eva- 
poration converts  into  steam,  and  the  pump  is 
fairly  at  work.  But  this  feed  water,  warm 
though  it  be,  is  cold  in  comparison  with  the 
heated  water  within  the  boiler,  and  a  very  few 
minutes  suffice  to  show  the  cooling  effect,  and 
to  indicate  Ijy  the  i>ressure  gauge  that  the  steam 
is  again  falling.  Quick  as  thought,  the  damper 
is  opened,  and  the  increased  draught  soon  brings 
the  needle  to  its  place  again.  Still  the  admis- 
sion of  the  cold  feed  water  makes  itself  felt,  and 
this  time  the  operation  of  administering  the  tiny 
scoopfid  of  coals  has  to  be  repeated  at  an  in- 
te^^•al  of  ten  minutes  from  the  last  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  bad.  Up  goes  the  damper  again, 
after  a  few  moments,  and  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
pass,  during  which  friend  "  Overalls  "  wijies  and 
oils  every  working  part  of  the  engine,  and 
sur\-eys  the  tiny  fire  within  the  furnace  through 
the  little  talc  window  with  the  deepest  solici- 
tude. Again  the  steam  falls,  and  again  the 
damper  is  opened ;  the  needle  crawls  weakly 
and  uncertainly  upwards  for  a  few  moments, 
then  begins  slowly  falling ;  then  comes  another 
infinitesimal  dose  of  coal,  followed  by  another 
ten  minutes  or  so  of  rest.  So  it  goes  on  now, 
coal  being  administered  about  every  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  The  pump  is  working  well, 
keeping  the  water  exactly  at  the  required  level, 
and  everything  goes  smoothly  on  ;  the  most 
noticeable  thing  being  our  fireman's  anxious  face, 
as  he  peers  through  the  little  windoM',  and 
rakes  his  fuel  smooth,  or  as  ho  looks  with 
lingering  eyes  on  the  lessening  heap  of  coals  by 
his  side.  Half  an  hour  has  passed,  and  "Over- 
alls "  takes  advantage  of  a  few  minutes'  rest  to 
sweep  away  every  atom  of  cinder  fallen  from 
the  furnace,  carefully  into  his  remaining  stock 
of  coal ;  he  mixes  them  as  carefully  together, 
and  seeing  a  visible  increase  in  his  resources,  looks 
bright  and  hopeful.  An  hour  passes  thus  in  a  series 
of    repetitions  of    all  these   processes,  still  there 


seems  but  little  diminution  of  the  tiny  heap  of 
coals,  and  you  begin  to  wonder  when  they  will 
shrink.  Another  half -hour,  and  the  little  heap 
has  grown  visibly  less.  "  Overalls  "  tries  hard  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  with  ashes,  but  evidently 
feels  his  failure.  All  the  while  the  engine  goes 
monotonously  on,  till  presently  a  second  hour  is 
comjileted,  and  now  the  heap  is  indeed  lessened. 
Will  she  run  another  hour  ?  In  the  interest  of 
this  question,  you  forget  everything,  and  find 
comfort  only  in  our  young  fireman's  steadfast  face 
as  he  goes  on  quietly  trying  every  dodge  he 
knows  to  husband  his  resources.  Half-an-hour, 
three-quarters,  an  hour  go  slowly  and  anxiously 
1)y,  and  there  is  fuel  still  ;  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  there  looks  but  a  handful  remaining. 
Again  the  brush  goes  carefully  round  the  ash-pan, 
and  every  particle  of  carbon  is  treasiired  like  gold. 
One  more  regretful  look  at  the  fire  through  the 
little  window,  and  a  glance  at  the  falling  hand  of 
the  steam  gauge,  and  "  Overalls "  goes  to  the 
pump  and  stojis  the  feed — there  will  Ije  no  need  of 
more  water  now,  and  it  will  give  him  a  few 
minutes  more  to  live.  Another  scoopful  of  coals 
brings  us  on  fifteen  minutes  more ;  in  all,  three 
hours  and  a  half  since  starting.  Can  it  last 
another  quarter-hour  ?  Steadily  and  quietly,  as 
at  first,  our  fireman  goes  about  his  work,  and 
holds  now  his  last  shovelful  of  coals  waiting  the 
next  fall  of  the  steam.  There  !  it  is  all  in  now, 
and  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but  wait  the 
result.  The  "  jiricker  "  is  in  again  levelling  the 
fire,  the  last  fragment  of  cinder  is  thro^vn  in 
at  the  fire-door,  and  now,  watch  in  hand,  we 
note  the  needle  as  it  creeps  for  the  last  time 
Vi\)  the  dial,  wavers  a  moment,  then  slowly 
drops  lower  and  lower.  Three  hours  forty-two 
miniites,  and  still  she  runs,  lifting  her  weight 
steadily ;  43  minutes,  the  weight  begins  to  drag 
and  oscillate  ;  44  minutes  !  45  !  46  !  47  ! — "  Stop 
her  ! " 

It  is  all  over,  and  you  are  wondering  at  yoiu- 
own  excitement,  and  discovering,  too  late,  that 
your  enthusiasm  has  kejjt  you  for  four  hours  in  an 
atmosphere  so  terril)ly  ju'e judicial  to  cleanliness, 
that  you  woidd  be  as  pleased  as  I  was  to  hear 
Pluminer's  cheery  voice. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  it's  not  a  bad  nm ;  let's 
go  in-doors  and  have  a  wash  and  some  lunch. " 

Half-an-hoiir  afterwards  we  were  deep  in  cold 
beef  and  bitter  beer,  when  in  came  "Ovei-alls" 
with  his  detailed  memoranda  of  the  trial, — no 
longer  the  grimed  and  silent  fireman  of  the  morn- 
ing, but  a  most  well-favoured  and  intelligent 
young  gentleman,  pupil  of  the  Messrs.  Block  and 
Bolt,  who,  out  of  sheer  love  for  the  work,  was 
only  too  happy  to  don  the  shop-dress  and  fire  for 
experiments. 

"  Well,  James,"  said  Plummer,  "  what  was  the 
exact  time  run  with  one  cwt.  of  coal  ?  " 

"  Three  hours  forty-seven  minutes,"  said  James. 
' '  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  another  five  minutes  out 
of  her  at  the  next  trial." 

' '  Then  you  wiU  have  other  experiments  with 
this  engine,"  I  said,  "  before  she  is  exhibited  at 
Warwick?" 

"Oh  dear,  j-es,"  he  replied,  "this  is  only  the 
first ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  have  from  twenty  to 
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thirty  experiments  with  her  in  all,  and  at  each  we 
hope  for  some  little  imprv>vement.'' 

"Hope  so,  too,"  siiiil  I'lummer,  evidently  pleased 
with  the  present  results. 

"  Sit  down,  now,  James,  and  have  some 
lunch." 

So  we  all  did  justice  to  the  cohl  beef  and  bitter 
lieer,  anil  did  not  forget  to  drink  succejjs  to  the 
little  engine  we  ha^l  just  left,  when  her  time  came 
to  show  her  jtowers  on  the  Agricultund  Society's 
racecourse  at  Carlisle. 

I  will  ni/t  s;iy  here  that  Messrs.  Block  and  Bolt's 
engine  did  take  the  prize  at  the  recent  trials,  or 
knowing  readers  would  search  the  Society's  report 
to  lintl  out  who  these  gentlemen  are  ;  it  will  be 
enough  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  this 
new  development  of  the  sport  of  racing  may  have, 
like  its  better  known  representatives,  some  attrac- 
tions and  excitements  as  well  as  its  failures  and 
-uccesses.  D.   1'. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  RYDAL  MOUXT. 


The  Sound  of  "  going — going — gone  "  has 
within  the  last  week  or  two  been  heard  at  Eydal 
Mount  among  Wordsworth's  books  and  pictures. 
In  a  dusty  room  in  the  Strand  or  Piccadilly  the 
tap  of  the  hammer,  to  which  we  have  been  sum- 
moned by  a  fluttering  catalogiie,  is  a  sound  har- 
monious enough  ;  but  in  a  place  which  has  been 
advertised  as  "the  haunt  of  pious  memories,''  it 
seems  to  l»e  exactly  one  of  those  melotlies  which 
"  uuheanl  would  have  been  sweeter  still."'  Not 
that  Wonlsworth  ever  cared  much  for  lx>oks  or 
pict\xres,  finding  the  one  rather  in  the  brooks  that 
purled  down  the  sides  of  Fairtitld,  and  the  other 
in  the  shadows  that  played  along  Loughrigg. 
But  somehow  there  is  a  i^etidance  in  the  sound 
which  disturbs  our  sense  of  peacefiilness,  even 
more  than  the  whistle  of  the  shepherd  might  the 
face  of  old  Pan,  when  that  grotesque  divinity  had 
dropped  asleep  in  the  hot  noon.  Forty-five  years 
of  quiet,  however,  have  folded  round  Kydal  Mount, 
and  nobotiy  ought  to  complain. 

When   Wonlsworth   first  settled  in  the  valley, 
it  lay  almost  as  when  Gray  twenty  years  before  had 
;Uitted  it;  neither  native  nor  stranger  8us|>ected 
It  to  l)e  a  Paradise.     The  country  i>eople  like«l  the 
continual  babble  of  the  briX)ks.  liked  their  misty 
hills  and   meres,  but  only  found  out  their  liking 
when   they  were  miles  away   from    them.      The 
roads  were  long  and  winding  and  stony,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  or  mended  in  detached  furlongs  and 
roods,  as  indeed  they  were  along  the  Uotha,   the 
'hoolmasterof  Ambleside  and  his  scholars  turning 
ut  on  holiday  afternoons  to  practise  mensuration 
.ud  paving.      The  Kotha  then  brawled  and  foamed 
ver  ma-sses  of  glossy  rock,  ma<le  delicious  bends 
kud   cur\es  all  the  leafy  way  from  llrasmere  to 
Windermere.      Xo    utilitarian    ever   dreamed    of 
picking  out  the  stones  in>m  their  natural  bed,  and 
of    piling    up   unlovely    walls     with     them.      The 
dalesmen  were  on  good  terms  with  their  river,  and 
like    the    fisherman     in    Undine    did    not    churl- 
ishly forbid  it  their  property.      Ferns  and  lichens 
and  mosses  imiumerable  strewetl  their  russet  and 
golden  fringes  over  the  bulging  grey  rocks.     Over 
Thirlmere  the  eagle    sailed  in  the  blue  air,  and 


the  raven  croaked  from  the  yew,  and  the  sijuirrol 
ran  for  many  a  woo^Uand  mile  along  the  true  tops. 
Up  hill  and  down  dale,  over  black  Wethcrkm 
and  Hard- Knot,  trotted  the  merr>'  tile  of  pack- 
horses,  jingling  their  weekly  bells,  as  they  carried 
bales  from  Kend:d  to  Whitehaven. 

In   expectation,    too,  of   lUdl    November  nights, 
fnld  kegs  (if  wliiskey  were  snugly  hidden  under  the 
heather  by  Derwentwater.       In  the  summer-tiuie, 
seductive  jieiUers    displiycd  their    wares     at    the 
cottage-door,   and    loquacious   clockniakers   looked 
into  the  farm-houses  to  set  to  rights  the  course  of 
country    time  ;    and    Benjamin,    the    waggoner, 
watered  his  horses  and  whiskcyed  or  genev;u.'d  him- 
self at  the  Swan  or  the  Cherry  Tree.   Occasionally, 
too,  a  gipsy '.s  or  a  iM>tter's   tent   sent  uji  a  blue 
smoke,    or   shed    a    ruddy  light    under   the  rain- 
mottletl  crags  by  the  Quarry  Flats,  while  the  gaunt, 
half-blind     horses    croi)]ied     the     rank    grass    or 
whisked  away  the  Hies    in   the   glimmering  shade. 
Lonely  leech-gatherers  were    seen  on  the  moors. 
Little  Lucy  Grays,  and  Kuths,  and  Barbara  Lew- 
thwaites  ciossed  the  ricketty  wootlen  bridges   or 
set  their  water-mills  in  the  becks,  or  tried  to  make 
their  ewe  lambs  drink  in  the  croft.       The  shadows 
of  fair-eyed  little  cottage  girls   passed   under  the 
lych-gates,  and   rested,   after  sunset,    among  the 
green  mounds  in  Grasmere  churchyard.       Dozens 
of    white    strawWrry- blossoms    glistened    in    the 
crannies    of    the    rocks  ;    d;usies    cast   their   wee 
shadows    on    the    stones ;      troojis    of    celandines 
stixrred    the     brooks,    and    hiindrols    of    datlodiLs 
*'  danced  in  the  wind  "  on  the  shores  of   I'lswater. 
Nobody  who  lived  at  the  lakes  thought  these  things 
more    than  common,    or   even     noticeable.       The 
native  poets  who  composed,  as  tojiographiciU  Mr. 
Chuke  tells  »is,  mostly  "after  supper  or  on  Sunday 
afternoons,"  rather  celebrated  the  sujieriority  of  the 
lake  Ijeer,  as  oi»erating  ujKjn  the  soids,  and  atl'ect- 
ing  the  hue  of  mortal   man,  than  the  excellence  of 
the  scenery.    The  l^eauties  of  Kydal  and  (irasmere, 
and  Derwentwater,  were,  like   the  ckotch  lakes, 
uncelebrated  and  unWsited.     There  were  no    re- 
markable  inns  which  Imre  the  names,  which   had 
Ixiarded  and  W-dded,  and  were  under  the  continual 
jiatronage  of,    illustrious    or    remarkable  persons. 
There  were  no  gabled  1>oat-housc8,  nor  obtrusive 
repositories  of  the  tine  arts,  nnr  agree;ible  lounges 
where  N-isitors  were  taught  the  charms  of  the  comi- 
try  ;     no    guides   emergetl     from     insidious    huts, 
walked   before  or   lx;hind  the   uu'willing  traveller, 
conveyed   him    mechanically   to  the    best  points, 
qtiote<l  jioetr)-  to  him,  bade  him  observe  what  had 
Wen  said  of  the  geology,  chipped  otf  a  fragment  of 
rock,  or  picked  uj)  a  uioss  for  him  ;    and,  finally, 
I)rotruded  their  hands  for  a  shilling,  in  consequence 
of  the  scenerj-. 

These  contrivances  were  not  yet  known.  In 
the  vale  and  on  the  hill -side  all  was  "peace, 
rusticity,  and  happy  jwverty  ;"  not  a  trim  garden 
or  glaring  house  was  to  be  seen.  Farm-houses 
of  grey  slate,  shadowed  by  sycamore  or  yew, 
welcomed  you  with  oi>en  door,  or  enticed  you  to 
lean  over  the  gate  and  smell  the  sweetbriar,  and 
rest  your  eye  on  the  hollyhocks,  the  damask  roses, 
an<l  tlie  yellow  corchonis.  (Jhildren  in  nishen  caps, 
or  with  whips  of  plaited  rushes,  might  l>e  seen 
playing  about  the  door  :    and  late  in  July,  and 
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even  in  August,  the  wind  wotild  bring  you 
a  pleasant  whiff  from  the  hay-tield.  Famous 
wrestlers  and  mathematicians  got  their  rudiments 
of  health  and  learning  there,  and  others  who 
were  certainly  healthy,  if  in  no  respect  famous 
persons.  The  air  and  the  food  were  favourable  to 
longevity,  and  the  gudemen  and  gtidewives  were 
not  often  gathered  to  their  "  forelders"  before 
their  eightieth,  ninetieth,  or  even  theu-  hundredth 

year. 

William  Wordsworth,  and  his  favourite  sister, 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  little  cottage  at  Grasmere, 
December  21,  1779.     They  arrived  after  a  long, 
cold   journey  of  twenty  miles,   the   gi-eater  part 
performed  on  foot,  with  a  few  miles   of  ease,  or 
unease,  in  an  empty   cart.     The    white    cottage, 
with  its  window  darkened  by  a  yew,  is  stiU  to  be 
seen  by  the  highroad  at  Towni-eud,  of  as  humble 
dimensions  as  Coleridge's  first  cottage  at  Clevedon. 
Before  Wordsworth  came  to  it,  it  was  a  pubhc- 
house,  and  bore  the  sign  of  "  The  Dove  and  Olive 
Bough."     Altered    as    it   now   is,    there    remains 
enough,  within  and  wdthout,   to    give   the    place 
interest.     A    few    stone    steps    lead    into     "the 
plot  of  orchard  ground"  the  .poet  once  called  his 
own,  and  of  which  he  said,  "  my  trees  they  were 
my  sister's  flowers."    The  hills   "  close  us  in  then- 
solemn  shelter,"  yet  the  vale  is   "soft,   and  gay 
and   beautifid."     A  hundred   yards   off  Hes   the 
lake,  with 

Its  o\ra  greeu  island,  and  its  winding  shores, 
The  multitude  oflitiie  rocky  hills, 
The  church,  and  cottages  of  mountain  stone, 
Cluster'd  like  star.5 — 


In  the  orchard  many  of  Wordsworth's  best  and 
earliest  poems  were  .written  :  "  The  Brothers  ; 
"The  Pet  Lamb;"  "Ruth;"  "  Michael  ;"  and 
the  magnificent  "  Ode  to  Immortality."  We  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  %dsitors  who  entered 
through  that  little  cottage  door  :  Coleridge,  Scott, 
Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Humphry  Da^-y,— in 
that  early  and  frugal  time  "  inheritors  of  unfid- 
filled  renown."  There,  in  1803,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Sir  Humphry  Da^y,  "  clomb  the  dark 
brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn "  together  ;  and 
the  austere  water-drinking  bard  recommended  his 
guests  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Swan  if  they 
needed  stronger  potations.  In  later  years  the 
house  was  occujtied  by  Mr.  de  Quincy. 

Rydal  Mount,  henceforward  an  historical  spot, 
became  Wordsworth's  home  in  1813.  By  that 
time  Mr.  Longman's  valuer,  who  estimated  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  at  "nothing,"  had  become  aware 
of  his  mistake,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  Byron's 
satire,  an  appointment  of  four  huncb-ed  a-year 
entitled  the  poet  to  respect  in  the  county.  The 
simple  Westmoreland  folk  as  little  understood  the 
pedestrian  who  "  booed  his  poetry,"  as  they  said, 
by  the  lakes  and  among  the  hills,  as  the  AU- 
foxden  people  who  regarded  him  as  a  smuggler. 
"Wadsworth's  brokken  loose  agen,"  was  the 
country  coUoquial  o])inion  of  the  value  of  his 
poetry.  Why  a  stamp  distributor  should  meditate 
on  i)rimroses  and  talk  to  himself  for  hoiU'S  by 
EasedaJe  Tarn  and  along  the  Brathay,  was  to  the 
commonsensical  agriculturist  not  easy  to  under- 
stand.    Strangers  and  natives  now  have  inklings, 


though  perhaps  a   generation  or  two    must  pass 
before  the  vicinage  rpiite  understands. 

No  spot  so  entirely  satisfies  our  idea  of  a  poet's 
house  as  Eydal  Mount.  You  approach  it  by  a 
steep  ascent  under  pleasantly  waving  trees.  On 
one  side  is  the  park  wall  of  a  hall,  which  has 
]:)elouged  to  the  Flemings  ever  since  the  Con- 
que.st,  and  whose  oaks  were  young  when  the  good 
knights  who  lie  in  the  rums  of  Furness  led  the 
Rydal  and  Grasmere  bowmen  to  Crecy  and  Agin- 

court. 

Beneath  is  Rydal  chm-ch,  and  the  few  houses 
which  are  called  the  village  ;  and  lower  still,  though 
unseen,  rims  the  Rotha,  imimproved  and  still 
beautifid.  Six  or  seven  taU  plumy  firs  wave 
round  the  gate,  and  a  wood  of  evergi-eeu  and  "ivy 
never  sere  "  covers  the  house.  A  crimson  japonica 
flowers  round  one  window;  there  waves  a  labm-niim, 
and  a  juniper,  hung  with  streamers  of  gadding 
rose.  The  cottage  is  long  and  low,  and  waUed  in 
with  laurels  and  evergi-eens.  When  we  were 
last  there  two  or  three  little  birds  were  pecking 
at  the  windows,  and  lifting  themselves  up  on 
tip-toe,  as  if  to  look  in. 

The  room  into  which  visitors  were  shown  was 
on  the  left,  and  from  its  windows  you  looked 
down  upon  Rydal  Lake,  its  rocky  islet  and  the 
heronry.  Froin  the  niche  opposite  the  window. 
Chantry's  bust  of  Scott  faced  you  ;  on  the  side 
wall  hung  a  Virgin  of  Raphael's  and  some  small 
drawings  ;  on  the  other  side  a  Morland-like  pictui-e 
of  a  girl  with  soft  brown  hair,  and  a  face  not 
beautifid,  but  fiUl  of  goodness. 

This  was  the  poet's  daughter,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Quilinan  ;  and  for  many  an  hour  after  her  death 
Wordsworth  sat  before  this  picture  silently.  The 
inner  room  was  the  library.  It  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  books  you  cordd  hold  in  yom-  hand 
and  read  by  the  fire.  Many  of  them  were  pre- 
sents. There  was  a  "  Religio  Medici,"  given  by 
Charles  Lamb  ;  a  Chapman's  Homer,  pencilled 
over  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  ;  a  "  Marmion,"  marked 
with  tiie  name  of  Walter  Scott  ;  tliree  volumes 
of  "Political  Disquisitions,"  from  Thomas  de 
Quincy  to  William  Wordsworth;  a  Cah-iu  of 
Coleridge's;  Cato  "De  Re  Rusticil."  Of  course 
there  was  Purchas's  "Pilgrims,"  and  Collins, 
and  "Choicest  Flowers  of  our  Modern  Poets, 
Avith  their  Poetical  Comparisons,  1200 — 1600," 
"  Wit's  Recreations,  containing  630  Epigi'ams,  160 
Epitaphs,  and  a  variety  of  Fantasies  and  Fau- 
tasties  good  for  Melancholy  Humoiu-s."  There 
were  Randolph's  "Muse's  Looking  Glass,"  and 
"England's  Helicon,"  and  several  vohmies  of 
"  Causes  Celfebres. "  Some  of  these  voliunes  and 
of  those  often  used  in  the  dming-room  were 
boimd  in  cotton,  and  were  playfidly  called  the 
Cottonian  Library.  Sir  George  Beaumont's  illus- 
trations of  the  Ballads  himg  on  the  walls. 

On  the  right  was  the  dining-room,  a  little  low 
dark  room,  where  Wordsworth  generally  sat,  the 
windows  looking  to  the  south  and  affording  a  plea- 
sant glimyise  of  Windermere.  Very  noticeable  was 
a  quaint  old-fashioned  grate  with  blue  Dutch  tiles, 
symbolising  Christ  at  the  Well  of  Samaria,  Jael  strik- 
ing Sisera,  and  like  Scripture  subjects.  Over  the 
mantlepiece  were  old  line-engTaviugs  of  Words- 
worth's five  favourite  poe'ts,  in  this  order  : 


r 
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BARON    JAUiOZ. 

(from    the    BRETON.) 
As  I  wafi  washing,  tlie  str.am  hard  l.y. 
6udd-.n  I  heard  the  dcath-bird'a  cry. 

••  Wot  joxL,  Tina,  the  story  coes. 

You  are  sold  to  the  Lord  of  JkuYo*  ? ' 


Milton,  Chaucer,  Shake3i)eare,  lUuj  Jouson.  and 
Spensfr.  Dowu  the  wiOl  huag  littlo  miui;ituro 
engravings  of  Sir  IL  In-lis,  .Mr.  IV^le.  Kog.ra. 
W..rd8\vorth,  Charles  Lamb,  .ind  .Vrinstrong.  Ne.xt 
to  tlicni  Chantry's  bust  of  the  poet,  an  engraving 
of  Haydou's  picture  with  oiru  cllar  lufd  barn 
neck,  and  some  sketcbv>3  of  .Mr  (ieorge  lieauinont. 
Over  the  o^  t),ikoa  aidcbtiar.l  w  is  a  bust  of  Scott, 
and  ne;u-  it  .  iigravmgs  of  thj  (juoeii  and  the  royal 
cliildren,  given  by  her  Majesty. 

'I he  rarvat  pieeo  of  furniture  in  the  r»H)ra  w.ia 
an  old  alniery  carved  over  with  circles  emblematic 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  monogram  1.  il.  S.  It 
bore  this  inscription  : 

Hoc  ojnia  fit?bat  anno  Doinno  m.occxxv.  cx  auruta 
Wdbolmi  WunJisworth  filii  W  FA.  Joh.  Pil.  W.  F.l. 
M  cb  V  ri  El  zabeth  Piliic  et  Hered  a  W.  Proctor  ae 
Penynrton  quorum  animabua  propit  etur  Deua. 

Within  re.ich  of  the  rire-place  were  Cottonian 
volumes,  and  volumes  of  hi.s  own  poems,  which 
Wonlaworth  carried  with  him,  mused  over,  jien- 
cillwl,  and  (unfortunately)  altered. 

Aaoending  the  stairciise,  were  two  pictures  of 
(jionhuio  Bruno,  of  remarkable  tone  and  beauty; 
Emlymion  asleep,  with  his  dogs  an<l  hunting- 
Bl>ear  ;  and  Godfrey  lying  wounded,  witii  Arinida 
foiidly  hending  over  him  ;  iii  the  blue  tlistance  is 
Jenia-dem. 

Hush  !  here  is  a  room  which  has  never  been 
oiteneU  for  months.  Here  William  Wordsworth 
die«l ;  and  here  died  Mary  Wordsworth,  in  a 
e:Uiii  and  goixl  old  age.  The  room  is  of  an 
austere  simi)licity  :  on  th.^t  sofa  Wordsworth  was 
hfted  out  to  die  :  and  in  a  niche  close  to  the 
window  is  the  cross  which  blind  old  Mrs.  Words- 
worth ;isked  to  feel  before  she  died.  "  Vale,  v;Ue, 
iterumc|ue  valete." 

Let  us  pass  into  the  garden,  which  glossy  laurels 
make  all  the  year  cheerful.  To  the  right  a  terrace 
leaila  Uj  an  arbour  lined  with  tir-cones  and  over- 
hung with  pines.  You  piiss  along  a  winding 
walk,  and  there  the  little  lake  shines  l>elow  in  all 
its  l>cauty.  In  spring,  datbxlils  light  the  ground  at 
your  fe«.'t,  and  you  he;u-  the  wild  dove  "  broodiii" 
Qirer  his  soft  voice"  in  the  woods  bclow° 
Below  is  a  garden  flush  with  anemonies,  and  below 
that  a  (ield  which  bears  the  name  of  the  jHXit's 
daughter.  There  are  the  trees  which  he  plante«l, 
and  his  favourite  flowers.  Oyer  a  Uttle  pool  in 
which  some  golden  Hsh  were  set  free,  an  oak,  all 
knotted  an<l  gnarled,  hangs.  In  one  of  its  arms 
grows  a  mountain  ash  and  a  holly.  Everj'thing 
in  the  grounds  sings  of  lil>erty,  and  a  mossy  stone 
rcconls  a  wi.«ih  we  cannot  but  echo  : — 

Time  will  oomo 
When  here  the  tender- hearted 
Way  heave  a  gentle  s'gh  for  him 
As  one  of  the  dciiarted. 

TuoM.\s  Blackburkk. 


"  la't  truo,  d.?ar  moth,  r,  tlio  th  n-  I'm  told  f 
l«'t  tru;  tb:U  lo  Lord  JauiOii  I'm  !*jM  T" 

"  My  poor  little  daring,  uouj^ht  I  know, — 
do,  ask  your  father  if  tuis  ho  so." 

"  Path,  r,  d  ar  f.ilh.  r,  say  la  it  trun; 

Tiiai  Lord  Jauiox  1  aui  so.ii  uuto  T" 

"  My  darUng  daughUr,  nought  I  know, 
Go,  ask  your  brother  if  it  lie  bo." 

"  Lannick,  my  brother,  oh,  tell  me,  pray  ! 
Ami  aoid  to  that  Lord  the  pi.opiu  say  ? " 

"  You  ar ;  sold  to  that  Lord  the  p  ople  say, 
Vou  must  up  and  nJo  without  deby  ; 

Y'ou  must  up  and  nde  to  his  castle  straight, 

for  your  pnce  luis  been  pa.d  by  taie  and  weight 

Fifty  crowns  of  the  silver  white, 

And  aa  many  crowua  of  tue  gold  so  bright." 

"  Now  teli  me,  tell  me,  mother  dear, 

WUat  ciothus  ia't  tilting  1  shou.d  wear  ? 

My  fiown  of  grain,  or  of  grey,  shall't  be, 
That  my  s.stjr  llel^u  made  for  me  ( 

My  gown  of  grain,  or  my  gown  of  white, 

Aud  my  bodice  of  saiu.tj  .io  jiuip  and  tight  ?  " 

"  IJusk  thee,  busk  th.e,  as  likes  thee  best, 

timail  matt  J*,  my  uUild,  Uow  thou  art  drest. 

A  bonny  black  hora::  is  tied  at  the  gate, 

Aud  tiiov  till  the  fail  o'  tiu  n  ght  he'll  wait, — 

Till  thj  fall  o'  the  night  that  horsj  will  stay, 
All  fa.rly  saddled  to  bear  thee  away." 


u. 

Short  space  had  she  rode  when  the  bells  of  St.  Anne, — 
11  ix  own  church  belis — to  r.ug  b<.gan. 

Then  sore  she  wept,  as  she  sat  in  sjUc  : 
"  Farewell,  Oh  aweet  St.  Anne,  farewell  ! 

FiU^jwell,  dear  bells  of  my  own  countric, 

Dear  bella  of  the  cJiureii  1  uo  more  shall  sec  !  " 

As  on  she  rode  by  the  bke  of  Pain, 

'Twus  there  ahe  saw  of  ghosts  a  train, — 

A  train  of  ghosts  all  rol)ed  in  white, 

Tiiat  in  tiny  boats  on  the  lake  ahonc  bright, — 

A  crowd  of  ghosts — that  all  for  dread 
ll.r  tevth  tucy  chatt.T'd  in  her  head. 

As  on  she  rode  through  the  valley  of  Bloo<], 
The  ghosts  stream'd  after  like  a  ilood  ; 

ricr  heart  it  was  so  sad  and  sore, 

Tliat  she  closed  her  ey.a  to  s.-e  no  more  ; 

Her  heart  it  was  so  full  of  woe. 

That  she  fell  in  swoon  as  she  did  go. 


lii. 


"  Now,  draw  anigh,  and  take  a  scat, 
Until  'tis  time  to  go  to  meat." 

The  IWon  he  eat  in  the  ingle-pUcc, 
And  black  as  a  raven  was  his  £uoo  ; 
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Ilis  beaa-d  and  hair  were  white  as  snow  ; 
Like  lighted  brands  his  eyes  did  glow. 

"  I  see — I  see  a  maiden  here, 

That  I  have  sought  this  many  a  year. 


My  bonny  May,  wilt  come  with  me. 
One  after  one  my  treasm-es  to  see  ; 

From  room  to  room  to  see  my  store. 
And  count  my  gold  and  silver  o'er  ? " 


"  Oh,   better  I'd  bruik  with  my  minnie  to  be. 

Counting  fiiggots  with  her,  than  gold  with  thee." 

"  Come  down  to  the  cellar,  ladye  mine, 

To  drink  with  me  of  the  honey -sweet  wine." 

"  Sooner  I'd  stoop  to  the  croft-pool  brink, 
Where  my  father's  horses  go  to  drink." 

"  Come  with  me  from  shop  to  shop,  my  fair, 
To  buy  a  mantle  of  state  so  rare." 

"  Oh,   better  I'd  bniik  a  sackcloth  shift, 
An  'twere  my  mother's  make  and  gift." 

"  Ye'll  come  with  me  to  the  wardrobe  straight, 
For  a  trimming  to  trim  your  robe  of  state." 

"  Better  I'd  bniik  the  white  lace  plain. 

That  my  sister  made  me,  my  own  Elaine." 

"  May  mine — May  mine — if  your  words  1>e  true, 
It's  little  love  I  shall  have  of  you  ! 

I  would  that  blister'd  had  been  my  tongue, 
Ere  my  fool's  head  ran  on  a  leman  young  — 

Ere  my  fool's  hand  wa.sted  the  good  red  gold, 
For  a  maiden  that  will  not  be  con.soled." 


IV. 


Dear  little  birds,  I  pray  you  fair. 
To  hear  my  words,  high  up  in  air  ; 


You  go  to  my  village,  and  you  are  glad, 
I  may  not  go,  and  I  am  sad. 

The  friends  that  are  in  my  own  countrie, 
When  jou  shall  see  them  greet  from  me, — 

Oh  !  greet  the  good  mother  that  me  bare, 

And  the  sire  that  rear'd  me  with  love  and  cafe,- 

Oh  !  greet  from  me  my  mother  true  : 
The  old  priest  that  baptised  me  too  ; — 

Oh,   bid  tliem  all  fiirewell  from  me. 
And  give  my  ])rother  my  pardon  free.  ' 

V. 

Two  months  or  three  had  pass'd  away, 
All  warm  abed  the  household  lay, — 

All  warm  abed,  and  sleeping  light 
Upon  the  middle  of  the  night. 

No  sound  without,  no  sound  within, 

When  a  gentle  voice  at  the  door  came  in  : 

"  My  father,  my  mother,  for  God's  dear  sake, 
Due  prayer  for  me  the  priest  gar  make. 

And  pray  you,  too,  and  mourning  weai'. 
For  your  daughter  lies  upon  her  bier." 

Tom  TAtLOK. 


AvoiST  e.  1S59.1 


A  GOOD  FIGHT. 


Ill 


^^   6ooi)  ^ficjbt. 


BY    CHAULia    RK.VDE. 


'WiiiLK  ihty  stood  jittrilitd,  Ixsciiiatcil  I>y  tliu 
eyes  of  green  Hre,  there  smiuiled  in  the  wood  a 
single  deep  bay.  It  was  the  bay  of  a  blood-hound. 
Martin  trembled  at  it. 

"  They  have  lost  her,  and  laid  muzzled  blood- 
hoiinda  on  her  scent.  They  will  lind  her  here,  and 
the  venison.  Good  bye,  friends,  Martin  Witten- 
haogeu  ends  here."' 

Ctcrard  seized  his  bow,  and  jiut  it  into  the 
soldier's  hands. 

'*  Be  a  man,"'  he  cried,  "  shoot  her,  and  Hing 
her  into  the  wood  ere  they  come  n]i.  Wli.i  will 
know  ?  ■■ 

More  voices  of  hounds  broke  out,  and  nearer. 

"Curse  her!*'  cried  Martin.  "1  Hpare<l  her 
once ;  nowshe  must  die,  or  I,  or  both  more  likely ; " 
and  he  rearetl  his  l)ow,  and  drew  his  arrow  to  the 
head. 

"No!    no  :  ■'    cried  Margaret,   and  seized  the 


arrow  :  it  broke  in  half  :  tlu;  jiicccs  tell  on  each 
side  the  bow.  The  air  at  the  same  time  tilled 
with  the  tongues  of  the  hounds  :  they  were  hot 
upon  the  scent. 

"  What  have  you  done,  wench.  You  have  put 
the  halter  round  my  throat." 

"No  !  "  cried  Margaret.  "  I  have  saved  you  : 
stand  back  from  the  window  I  both.  Your  knife  ! 
quick  I  " 

She  seized  his  long  jiointed  knife,  almost  tore 
it  out  of  his  girdle,  and  darted  from  the  room. 
Tlie  house  was  now  surrounded  with  baying  dogs 
and  shouting  men. 

The  glow-worm  eyes  moved  not. 

CHAPTER     .\I. 

MARf.ARF.r  cut  off  a  huge  jiicoe  of  venison,  and 
ran  to  tlie  window,  and  threw  it  to  the  green  eyes 
of  fire.     Tliey  darted  on  it  with  a  savage  snarl : 
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•ind  there  was  a  sound  of  rendiug  and  cruncliin"  : 
at  this  moment,  the  hound  iittei-ed  a,  bay  so 
near  and  loud  it  rang  through  the  house  ;  and 
the  three  at  the  window  shrank  together.  Then 
the  leopard  feared  for  her  supper,  and  glided 
swiftly  and  stealthily  awaj^  with  it  towards  the 
woods,  and  the  very  next  moment  horses  and 
men  and  dogs  came  helter  skelter  past  the 
window,  and  followed  her  full  cry.  Martin  and 
liis  companions  breathed  again  :  the  leojiard  was 
swift,  and  would  not  he  caught  within  a  league  of 
their  house. 

To  table  once  more,  and  (lerard  drank  to 
woman's  wit :  "  'Tis  sti'onger  than  man's  force," 
said  he. 

"Ay,"  said  Margaret,  "  when  those  she  loves 
are  in  danger  ;  not  else." 

To-night  Gerai'd  stayed  with  her  longer  than 
usujil,  and  went  home  proiider  than  ever  of  her, 
and  hapi")y  as  a  prince.  Some  little  distance  from 
home,  under  the  shadow  of  some  trees,  he  encoun- 
tered tAvo  fig-ures  :  thejf  almost  barred  his  way. 

It  was  his  father  and  mother. 

A  cold  chill  fell  on  him. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  them  ;  they  stood 
grim  and  silent.  He  stammered  out  some  words 
of  inquiiy  : 

"  What  brought  them  out  so  late  ? '" 

*'  Why  ask  ?  "  said  his  father  ;  "  you  can  guess 
why  we  are  here." 

"  O,  Gerard  !  "  said  his  mother,  with  a  voice 
full  of  reproach  and  yet  of  affection. 

Gerard's  heart  quaked  :  he  was  silent. 

Then  his  father  pitied  his  confusion,  and  said  to 
him  : 

"  Nay,  you  need  not  to  hang  yoiu-  head.  You 
are  not  the  first  yoiing  fool  that  has  been  caught 
by  a  red  cheek,  and  a  i)air  of  blue  eyes." 

"No,  no ! "  put  in  Catherine :  "it  was  witchcraft. 
Peter  the  Magician  is  well  known  for  that." 

"  Come,  Sir  Priest,"  resumed  his  father.  "You 
know  you  must  not  meddle  with  women-folk.  But 
give  lis  your  promise  to  go  no  more  to  Sevenbergen, 
and  here  all  ends  :  we  won't  be  hard  on  you  for 
one  faidt." 

"  I  can't  promise  that,  father.'" 

"  Not  promise  it,  you  yoimg  hypocrite." 

' '  Nay,  father,  call  me  not  so  :  I  lacked  courage 
to  tell  you  what  I  knew  would  vex  you  ;  and 
right  gi-atefid  am  I  to  that  good  friend,  whoever 
he  be,  that  has  let  you  know.  'Tis  a  load  off  my 
mind.  Yes,  father,  I  love  Margaret  :  and  caU 
me  not  a  priest,  for  a  priest  I  will  never  be.  I  will 
die  sooner." 

"That  vrc  shall  see,  young  man.  Come,  gainsay 
me  no  more  ;  you  Avill  learn  what  "tis  to  offend  a 
father.'" 

Gerard  held  his  peace  :  and  the  three  walked 
home  in  gloomy  silence,  broken  only  by  a  deep 
sigh  or  two  from  Catherine. 

From  that  hour  the  little  house  at  Tergou  was 
no  longer  the  abode  of  peace.  Gerard  was  taken 
to  task  next  dny  before  the  whole  family  ;  and 
every  voice  was  loud  against  him,  except  little 
Kate's,  and  the  dwarf's,  who  was  apt  to  take 
his  cue  from  her  without  knowing  why.  As  for 
Cornells  and  Sybrandt,  they  were  bitterer  than  their 
father.     Gerard  was  dismayed  at  finding  so  many 


enemies,  and  looked  wistfully  into  his  Httle  sister's 
face  :  her  eye^  were  biimmiug  at  the  harsh  words 
showered  on  one  who  but  yesterday  was5  the  uni- 
versal 2)et.  But  she  gave  him  no  encouragement  : 
she  turned  her  head  away  from  him,  and  said  : 

"  Dear,  dear  Gerard,  pray  to  Heaven  to  cure 
you  of  this  foUy  !  " 

"  What,  are  you  against  me,  too  !  "  said  Gerard, 
sadly,  and  he  rose  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  left  the 
house  ;  and  went  to  Sevenbergen. 

The  beginning  of  a  quarrel,  where  the  partiee  are 
bound  by  affection  though  opposed  in  interest  and 
sentiment,  is  comparatively  innocent ;  both  are  in 
the  right  at  first  starting,  and  then  it  is  that  a 
calm,  judicious  friend,  cajiable  of  seeing  both  sides, 
is  a  gift  from  Heaven.  For  the  longer  the 
dissen.sion  endux'es,  the  wider  and  deeper  it  grows 
by  the  fallibility  and  irascibility  of  human  nature  : 
these  are  not  contmed  to  either  side,  and  finally 
the  invariable  end  is  reached — both  in  the  wrong. 
The  combatants  were  iineqiially  matched. 
Gerard  Senior  was  angry,  Cornells  and  Sybrandt 
spiteful ;  but  Gerard,  having  a  larger  and  more 
cultivated  mind,  saw  both  sides  where  they  saw 
but  one,  and  had  fits  of  ii-resolution,  and  was  not 
wrath,  but  unhappy.  He  was  lonely  too  in  this 
struggle.  He  could  open  his  heart  to  no  one. 
Margaret  was  a  high  .spiiited  girl  :  he  dared  not 
tell  her  what  he  had  to  endure  at  home  ;  she  was 
capable  of  sieling  with  his  relations  by  resigning 
him,  though  at  the  cost  of  her  own  happiness. 
Margaret  Van  Eyck  had  been  a  great  comfort  to 
him  on  another  occjision  ;  but  now  he  dared  not 
make  her  his  contidante.  Her  own  history  was 
well  known.  In  early  life  she  had  many  offers  of 
marriage  ;  but  refused  them  all  for  the  sake  of 
that  art  to  which  a  wife"s  and  mother's  duties  are 
so  fatal :  thus  she  remained  single  and  painted 
M'ith  her  lirothers.  How  could  he  tell  her  that  he 
declmed  the  benefice  she  had  got  him,  and  de- 
clined it  for  the  sake  of  that  which  at  his  age  she 
had  despised  and  sacrificed  so  lightly. 

Gerard  at  this  period  bade  fair  to  succumb. 
But  the  other  side  had  a  horrible  ally  in  Catherine 
Senior.  This  good-hearted  Ijiit  uneducated 
woman  coidd  not,  like  her  daughter,  act  quietly 
and  firmly  :  still  less  could  she  act  upon  a  plan. 
She  in-itated  (ierard  at  times,  and  so  helped  him, 
for  anger  is  a  great  .sustainer  of  the  courage  :  at 
others  she  turned  round  in  a  moment  and  made 
onslaughts  on  her  oavii  forces.  To  take  a  single 
instance  out  of  manj'  :  one  day  that  they  were  all 
at  home,  Catherine  and  all,  Cornells  said  :  "  Our 
Gerard  wcil  Margaret  Brandt  !  AVhy  it  is  hunger 
marrying  thirst." 

"  And  what  will  it  be  when  you  marry  ?"  cried 
Catherine.  "Gerard  can  paint,  Gerard  can  write, 
Init  what  can  you  do  to  keej)  a  woman,  ye  lazy  loon  ? 
Nought  l)ut  wait  for  your  father's  shoes.  Oh,  we 
can  see  why  you  and  Sybrandt  would  not  have 
the  poor  boy  to  marry.  You  are  afraid  he  will 
come  to  us  for  a  share  of  our  substance.  And 
su[)pose  he  docs,  and  sujipose  we  give  it  him,  it 
isn't  yours  to  sa,y  nay,  and  mayhap  never  wiU  be." 
On  these  occasions  Crcrard  smiled  slily,  and 
picked  up  heart  :  and  temporary  confusion  fell  on 
Catherine's  unfortunate  allies.  But  at  last,  after 
more    than   six    months    of   irritation,    came   the 
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climax.  The  father  tuKl  the  sun  iNiforo  the  whole 
family  hv  had  onloroil  tho  Hurguiii;uster  to  iiu- 
pmoii  hiiu  ill  the  StaiUhousu  rather  th:iii  let  him 
marrj"  Margaret.  Genuil  turned  pale  witli  anger 
at  this,  hut  hy  a  great  eHVu-t  lukl  his  peace.  His 
father  went  on  to  8;iy,  "  .\nil  a  priest  yon  shall  l>e 
before  the  yeai-  is  out,  nilly  willy." 

'*  Is  it  so?  "  cried  IJeranl.  "  Then  hear  me  all. 
By  Gml  ami  St.  Bavou  I  swear  I  will  never  bo  a 
priest  while  M.irgaret  lives.  Since  force  is  to 
decide  it,  and  not  love  and  duty,  try  force,  father; 
but  force  shall  not  serve  you,  for  the  day  1  see  the 
Burgomaster  como  for  me,  I  leave  Tergou  forever. 
and  Holland  too,  and  my  father's  house,  where  it 
seems  I  have  l>oen  viUueil  all  the.sc  years,  not  for 
myself,  but  for  what  is  to  be  got  out  of  me." 

And  he  tlung  out  of  the  room  white  with  anger 
and  des|>oration. 

"  There  :  "  cried  Catherine,  "  that  comes  of 
dri\'ing  young  folk  too  hard.  But  men  are  crueller 
than  tigers,  even  to  their  o\ni  flesh  and  blood. 
Now,  Heaven  forbid  lie  should  ever  leave  ii.s, 
marrie<l  or  single." 

As  (Jenuil  cjuue  out  of  the  hou.se,  his  cheeks 
I»alc  iiud  his  heart  panting,  he  met  Richt  Hcyncs  : 
she  had  a  mc^sa^'e  for  him  :  Margivret  ^'an  Eyck 
desired  to  see  him.  He  fuuml  the  old  lady  seateil 
grim  a-s  a  jmlge.  She  wasted  no  time  in  prelimi- 
naries, but  incjuired  coldly  whj'  he  hail  not  visited 
her  of  late  :  before  he  could  answer,  she  >aitl  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  "  1  thought  we  had  been  fricnd.s, 
young  ."jir." 

At  this  (;ei-anl  K>oketl  the  picture  of  doiibt  and 
consternation. 

"It  is  because  you  never  told  her  you  were  in 
love,"  said  Ilicht  Heynes,  pitWug  his  confusif>n. 

"Silence,  wench  !  Why  shoidd  he  tell  ns  his 
aCTairs  ?  We  are  not  his  friends  :  we  have  not 
di>served  his  conlidenee.'' 

"Alas!  my  second  mother,"  said  Geranl.  "I 
tlid  not  dare  to  tell  yon  my  follj'." 

"  What  folly  ?     Is  it  folly  to  love  ?  '" 

"  I  am  told  so  everj-  day  of  my  life." 

"  You  need  not  have  been  afraiil  to  tell  my 
n»i»tre««  ;  she  is  always  kinil  to  true  lovers." 

"  Madam — Iticht, — 1  was  afrai<l  l>ecause  I  was 
toM— " 

"Well?  you  were  told — ' 

"That  in  your  youth  you  scorned  love,  i>i-c- 
ferring  art." 

"  1  did,  Iwy  ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  it  ? 
Behold  me  here  a  barren  stock,  while  the  women 
of  my  youth  have  a  trouji  of  children  at  their  side, 
and  grandchildren  at  their  knee.  I  gave  up  the 
sweet  jojs  of  wifehood  an<l  m<>tlierho<Kl  for  what  ? 
for  my  ilciir  brDthers  ;  they  have  gone  and  left 
me  long  ago  ; — for  my  art ;  it  h;is  left  me  too.  I 
have  the  knowledge  still,  ))ut  what  avails  that 
when  the  hand  tremble.*!.  No,  Gerard  :  I  look  on 
yon  as  my  son.  Von  are  good,  you  are  handsome, 
you  are  a  painter,  though  not  like  some  I  have 
known.  I  will  never  let  yon  throw  your  youth 
away  as  I  did  mine  :  you  shall  marrj-  this  Margaret. 
I  have  incpiired,  and  she  is  a  gooil  daughter. 
Richt  here  is  a  gossip.  She  h.is  told  me  all  about 
it.      But  that  nee<l  not  hinder  yun  to  tell  me." 

Poor  Gerard  was  overjoyetl  to  be  ]>ennitted  to 
tell  his  love  and  his  unhappiness,  and  above  all  to 


praiso  Margaret  aloud,  ami  to  one  who  could 
undei-staml  what  he  loved  in  her. 

Soon  there  were  two  pair  of  wet  eye3  over  hia 
story  ;  and  when  the  poor  })oy  saw  that,  there 
were  three. 

Women  arc  justly  famons  for  cour:\gc.  Theira 
Ls  not  exactly  the  same  ipiality  as  manly  courage  ; 
that  woidd  never  tlo,  hang  it  all  ;  we  shoidd  have 
to  give  up  trampling  on  them.  No ;  it  is  a 
vicarious  courage.  They  never  take  part  in  a 
bull-light  by  any  chance  ;  but  it  is  remarked  that 
they  sit  at  one  unshaken  by  those  tremors  and 
ai»prehensions  for  the  combatants  to  which  the 
male  sjiectator — feeble-minded  wretch  I — is  sub- 
ject. Nothing  can  exceed  the  resolution  with 
which  they  have  been  known  to  send  forth  men 
to  battle  :  as  some  witty  ilog  says,  "  Lea  feramcs 
sont  trj^s  braves  avec  le  i>eau  d'autrui." 

IJy  this  trait  Gerard  now  prolited.  Margaret 
and  Kielit  were  agreed  that  a  man  should  always 
take  the  biUl  by  the  horns.  Gerard's  only  coui-se 
was  to  marry  Margaret  Brandt  olf-haiid  ;  the  old 
people  would  come  to  after  a  while,  the  deed  once 
done,  ^\^lercas,  the  longer  this  misunderstand- 
ing continued  on  its  present  footing,  the  worse  for 
all  parties,  cspeei;Uly  for  ( Kiard. 

"Sec  how  pale  ami  thin  they  have  made  him 
amongst  them." 

"  Indeed  you  are,  M;i»ter  Gerard,"  >^aid  Richt. 
"  It  makes  a  body  sad  to  see  a  young  man  so 
wasted  and  worn.  Mistress,  when  I  met  him  in 
the  street  to-day,  1  h;ul  like  to  have  bui-st  out 
crying — he  was  so  changed." 

"  And  I'll  be  bound  the  others  keep  their 
colour  ;  eh  lUelit  ?  such  as  it  is." 

"  Oh,  I  see  no  odds  in  them." 

"  Of  course  not.  We  painters  are  no  match  for 
boors.  We  are  glass,  they  are  stone.  Wo  can't 
stand  the  worry,  worry,  worry  of  little  mincLs  ; 
and  it  is  not  for  the  good  of  mankind  we  should 
be  exposed  to  it.  It  is  hard  enough,  God  knows, 
to  design  and  paint  a  master-piece,  without  hav- 
ing gnats  and  tlies  stinging  us  to  death  into  the 
bargain." 

Kxasperateil  as  Gerard  wivs  by  his  father's  threat 
of  violence,  he  listened  to  these  friendly  voices 
telling  him  his  most  prudent  course  w.xs  rebellion. 
But  though  he  listened  he  was  m)t  convinced. 

"  I  do  not  feai"  ray  father's  violence,"  ho  said, 
"  but  I  do  fear  his  anger.  NSTien  it  came  to  the 
jMiint  ho  Mould  not  imjirison  me.  I  would  m.iny 
.Margaret  to-morrow  if  that  was  my  only  fear. 
No  ;  he  would  disown  me.  I  shoidd  take  Mar- 
garet from  her  father,  and  give  her  a  poor 
husband,  wIkj  would  never  thrive,  Mei^hed  down 
by  his  parent's  curse.  Oh,  madam  !  I  sometimes 
think  if  I  cfuUd  but  marry  her  secretly,  and  then 
take  her  away  to  some  country  where  my  craft  is 
better  jiaid  than  in  this  ;  and  after  a  year  or  two, 
when  the  storm  li.ad  blown  over,  you  know,  could 
come  l(aek  with  money  in  my  purse,  and  say, 
'  My  dear  parents,  we  do  not  seek  your  substance, 
we  but  ask  you  to  love  its  once  more  a-s  you  us«'d, 
and  as  we  have  never  ce.ised  to  love  you  ' — but, 
al;is  !  I  shall  be  told  these  are  the  dreams  of  an 
inexperienced  young  man." 

The  old  lady's  eyes  sparkled. 

"It    is    uo    dream,   I>ut  a    piece    of    wonderful 
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yoii  secrets  that  I 
gone  from  me,  and 
Even  the  Italians 


sense  in  a  boy  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
yon  have  spirit  to  caiTy  out  your  own 
There  is  a  country,  Gerard,  where  cer- 
tain fortune  awaits  you  at  this  moment.  Here 
the  arts  freeze,  but  there  they  floimsh,  as  they 
never  yet  Hom-ished  in  any  age  or  land." 

"  It  is  Italy  ! "  cried  Gerard.      "  It  is  Italy  !  " 

"  Yes,  Italy  !  where  painters  are  honoured  like 
2>rinces,  and  seniles  are  paid  three  hundred  crowns 
for  copying  a  single  manuscript.  Know  you  not 
that  his  Holiness  the  Pope  has  written  to  every 
land  for  skilful  scribes  to  cojty  the  hundreds  of 
jirecious  manuscrijits  that  are  pouring  into  that 
favoured  laud  from  Constantinople,  whence  learning 
and  learned  men  are  driven  l)y  the  barbarian 
Turks." 

"Nay,  I  know  not  that;  but  it  has  lieen  the 
dream  and  hope  of  my  life  to  \asit  Italy,  the  queen 
of  all  the  arts.  Oh,  madam !  l)ut  the  jom-ney, 
and  we  are  all  so  ])Oor." 

"  Find  you  the  heart  to  go,  I'll  find  the  means. 
I  know  where  to  lay  my  hand  on  ten  golden 
angels  to  take  you  to  liome  ;  and  the  girl  will  go 
with  you  if  she  loves  you  as  she  ought." 

They  sat  till  midnight  over  this  theme.  And, 
after  that  day,  Gerard  recovered  his  spirits,  and 
seemed  to  carry  some  secret  talisman  against  all 
the  gibes  and  the  harsh  words  tliat  flew  about  his 
ears  at  home. 

Besides  the  money  she  procured  him  for  the 
journey,  Margaret  Van  Eyck  gave  him  money's 
Avorth.  Said  slie,  "  I  wdl  tell 
learned  from  masters  that  are 
have  left  no  fellow  behind, 
know  not  everything  ;  and  what  1  tell  you  now  in 
Tergou  you  may  sell  dear  in  Florence.  Note  my 
brother  John's  pictures  :  time,  which  fades  all 
other  paintings,  leaves  his  colours  bright  as  the 
day  they  left  the  easel.  The  reason  is,  he  did 
nothing  blindly,  nothing  in  a  hui'ry.  He  trusted 
to  no  hireling  to  grind  his  colours  ;  he  did  it  him- 
self, or  saw  it  done.  His  panel  was  prepared,  and 
])repared  again — I  will  show  you  how — a  year 
before  he  laid  his  coloiir  on.  Most  of  them  are 
quite  content  to  have  their  work  siicked  up  and 
lost  sooner  than  not  be  in  a  hurry — Ijad  painters 
are  always  in  a  hurry.  Above  all,  Gerard,  I  warn 
you  never  boU  your  oil  ;  boiling  it  melts  that 
vegetable  dross  into  its  very  heart,  which  it  is  our 
business  to  clear  away  ;  for  impure  oil  is  death  to 
colour.  No  ;  take  your  oil  and  pom*  it  into  a 
bottle  with  water.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  water 
will  turn  muddy  :  that  is  muck  from  the  oil. 
Pour  the  dirty  water  carefidly  away,  and  add 
fresh.  When  that  is  poured  away,  you  will  fancy 
the  oil  is  clear.  You  are  mistaken.  Richt,  fetch 
me  that !  "  Eicht  brought  a  glass  trough  with  a 
glass  lid  fitting  tight.  "When  your  oil  has  been 
washed  in  bottle,  put  it  into  this  trough  with 
water,  and  put  the  trough  in  the  sun  all  day. 
You  will  soon  see  the  water  turbid  again.  But 
niai-k,  you  must  not  carry  this  game  too  far,  or 
the  sun  will  turn  yom-  oil  to  varnish.  When  it  is 
as  clear  as  crystal,  and  not  too  drymg,  drain 
carefully,  and  cork  it  iip  tight.  Grind  your  own 
prime  colours,  and  lay  them  on  with  this  oil,  and 
they  shall  live.  Hubert  woidd  put  sand  or  salt  in 
the  water  to  clear  the   oil    quicker.     But   John 


used  to  say,  '  Water  will  do  it  best,  if  you  but 
give  water  time.'  Jan  Van  Eyck  was  never  in  a 
hurry,  and  that  is  why  the  world  will  not  forget 
him  in  a  hurry." 

This  and  several  other  receipts — quse  nunc  per- 
scribere  longum  est — Margaret  gave  him  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  Gerard  received  them  like  a 
legacy  from  Heaven,  so  interesting  are  some  things 
that  read  uninteresting.  Thus  j^rovided  with 
money  and  knowledge,  Gerard  decided  to  marry 
and  fly  with  his  wife  to  Italy.  Nothing  remained 
now  but  to  inform  Margaret  Brandt  of  his  reso- 
lution, and  to  piiblish  the  banns  as  quietly  as 
possible.  He  went  to  Sevenbergen  earher  than 
usual  on  both  these  errands.  He  began  with 
Margaret  ;  told  her  of  the  Dame  Van  Eyck's  good- 
ness, and  the  resolution  he  had  come  to  at  last, 
and  invited  her  co-operation. 

She  refused  it  plump. 

CHAPTER    XH. 

' '  No,  Gerard  ;  you  and  I  have  never  spoken  of 
your  family,  biit  when  you  come  to  marriage — " 
She  stopped,  then  liegan  again.  "I  do  think 
your  father  has  no  objection  to  me  more  than  to 
another.  He  told  Peter  Bnysken  as  much,  and 
Peter  told  me.  But  so  long  as  he  is  so  bent  on 
your  being  a  priest  (you  ought  to  have  told  me 
this  instead  of  I  you),  I  coidd  not  marry  you, 
Gerard,  dearly  as  I  love  you." 

Gerard  strove  in  vain  to  shake  this  resolution. 
He  found  it  very  easy  to  make  her  cry,  but  im- 
jiossiljle  to  make  her  jaeld.  Then  Gerard  was 
impatient  and  unjust. 

"  Very  well ! "  he  cried ;  "then  you  are  on  their 
side,  and  you  will  drive  me  to  be  a  priest,  for  this 
must  end  one  way  or  another.  My  parents  hate  me 
in  earnest,  biit  my  lover  only  loves  me  in  jest  ! " 

And  with  this  wild,    bitter    speech,    he    flimg 
away  home  again,  and  left  Margaret  weejiing. 
(To  be  continued.) 

MAN  AND  THE  HOESE. 


The  contest  between  mind  and  matter  is  intel- 
ligible enough.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  on 
which  side  victory  wdl  remain  in  the  long  mn, 
for  it  is  a  mere  question  of  weighing,  measuring, 
calculating,  observing,  and  drawing  conclusions. 
Earth,  sea,  air  ;  the  more  subtle  powers  of  nature, 
such  as  electricity,  heat,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
])ressed  into  the  ser\ace  of  man,  and  rendered 
obedient  to  his  will.  Into  these  contests  neither 
passion  nor  feeling  enters.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  resentment  against  a  circular  storm.  An 
earthquake  may  insi)ire  the  immediate  patients 
with  dread,  but  these  ai-e  mere  victims,  not  com- 
batants. They  are  not  engaged  in  taming  the 
subterraneous  fire ;  they  have  not  pitted  human 
reason  against  the  volcano's  unreasoning  strength. 
When  this  is  to  be  done,  the  philosopher,  discoverer 
— call  him  what  you  will — will  no  more  give  way 
to  emotion  than  Watt  when  he  grappled  with  the 
problem  of  steam,  or  Davy  when  he  fought  his 
successful  duel  with  fire-damp.  Whether  it  be 
Newton  speculating  on  the  f;ill  of  the  apple,  oi' 
Agassiz  calculating  the  downward  progress  of  the 
glacier,   the  human  champion  in  such   struggles 
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knows  well  that  he  must  not  attrihuto  feeling  to 
matter,  nor  allow  such  a  misajipri'lu-usion  to  dis- 
turb the  equable  pLiy  ot   his  own  juiwere.  i 

Take  the  other  suie  of  the  [lioture.      Between 
man  and  his   fellow-man    the    contest  is    in   the 
main  emotional.      "  If  y»>u  want  me  to  cjy,  shed 
the  first  teai-  yourself,  '    said  the  Alexander  Pojie  [ 
of  Augustin  days.     Nineteen-twentieths  of  man's 
life  (I   8}>eak   alone  of  liimian  relations)  deiil  witlt 
mere  tjuestions  of  feeling ;    and   1    doubt  if  the 
twentieth   part  can   ;Utogether   be  assigned  in  an 
unmixed  way  to  the  province  of  reason.      Have  i 
au  argiuuent  with   a  nnui  you  dislike,  and  see  if 
he  will  convince  you.     Try  and  bring  a  child  up  '. 
according  to  the  canons  of  pure  logic.      A\'hy  is  a 
constant   disputant  a  eonst;int    bore  ?      What  is  j 
the    meaning    of    oratorj',    poetry,    music,    love,  ! 
friendship,     hatred,     compassion,     mourning    for  , 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  that  yearning 
to  rejoin  them  wliich  is  stronger  than  the  grave  ? 
All  this  is  pure  emotion,  and  of  such  stufl"  is  life 
made  up.      If.  then,  you  would  train  a  child,  or 
ever   exercise    any    influence    upon    your    fellow- 
creatures,   you  must   do  so    mainly  by  handling 
those  golden   harmonies  which   are  always  ready 
in  every  human  heart  to  own  the  master's  touch.    ; 

But  there  is  a  half-way  house  ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  our  immediate  point.     There  is  such  a  tiling 
as  a  storm  which  can  be  taught  to  love  and  dreail 
you ;  as  an  electric  Hash  which  coidd  destroy  you  ] 
in  a  second,  and  which  yet  you  can  tame  to  your  ' 
will — not  as   Franklin   did   it,    by  sending  up    a 
kite,   but   by  caressing  and   rebuking    it   as  you 
would  a  froward  child.     The  thought  occurred  to  ! 
me  the  other  d.iy  when  I  watched  Mr.  Ivarcy  in 
Leicester  Square  as  he  lay  upon  the  grouiul,  and 
lifted  to  his  forehead  the  hinder  hoofs  of  a  wild 
and  savage  horse,  whom  he  had  just  subdued  to 
his  will.      Not  a  blow,    not  an   angiy  word  had 
pas-scd  ;  but   there   lay  tlie   horse  on  the  litter  by 
his  side,  ol>edient,   passive,  prostrate.     Not  half-  j 
an-hour  Ixjfore  he  would  simply  have  killed  half-  | 
a-dozcn  unarmed  men  who  had  been  shut  up  with 
him  in  a  yard,  ami  cndeavcnired  to  cast  him  upon 
the  ground.      Mr.  Karey  had  eHectually  mastered 
the  animal's  nature.    He  had  operated  upon  matter, 
but  upon  matter  of  so  emotional  a  kind  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  operation  it  might  be  regarded 
as  mere   force  (the  Kratos  or  Bia  of  .Eschylus), 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  terror  and  wrath.   . 

Now,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  words, 
my  wish  is  to  make  clear  to  the  re.-uler  what  1 
saw  myself  on  the  tlay  in  (|uestion.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, a  transaction  which  can  only  be  inUy  com- 
prehendeil  if  it  is  seen.  In  common  with  others, 
I  had  read  the  little  sixjtcnny  book  published  by 
Routledge,  entitled  "The  Taming  of  Horses, 
By  J.  .S.  Rarcy."  When  my  reading  w.is  ilone,  I 
was  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  when  his  fencing-master  jait  a  foil 
in  his  h.-md,  and  told  him  that  the  whole  science 
of  fencing  consisted  in  killing  your  adversary 
and  not  l>eing  killed  yourself.  I  foimd  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  little  work,  that  when  I  ' 
wanted  to  make  a  horse  lie  down — that  horse 
being  Cruiser  or  the  King  of  Oude — all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  bend  his  left  fore-leg  and  .slip  a  loop 
over  it,  so  that  he  coiUd  not  get  it  down.     The 


next  point  was  to  put  a  circingle  round  his  body 
((."miser's  body  !),  and  f;istin  one  end  of  a  long 
strap  around  the  tithcr  fore-leg,  just  above  tlie 
hoof  (the  King  of  Oude's  hoof  !).  Then  I  w;is  to 
place  the  other  end  under  the  circingle,  so  as  to 
keep  the  strai>  in  the  right  direction  ;  to  take  a 
.short  hold  of  it  with  ui}  right  h;u»il ;  to  stantl  on 
the  left  side  of  the  hoi-se  ;  to  grasp  the  bit  in  my 
left  hand  ;  to  pull  steadily  upt)n  the  strap  with  my 
right ;  to  bear  against  his  shoulder  till  1  caused 
him  to  move.  As  soon  as  I  lifted  his  weight — so 
I  read  —  my  pulling  woidd  raise  his  other  foot, 
and  he  would  then  have  to  come  on  his  knees. 

At  this  point,  I  was  above  all  things  to  be 
careful  to  keep  the  strap  tight  in  my  hand,  so 
that  he  could  not  straighten  his  leg  if  he  rose  up. 
As  1  held  him  in  this  i>osition,  he  would  turn  his 
head  towards  me  ;  I  was  then  to  bear  against  his 
side  with  my  shoulder,  not  hard  (certainly  not), 
but  with  a  steady,  cfjual  pressure,  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  he  woidd  lie  do^\'n.  As  soon  as  he 
was  down  he  would  bo  completely  conquereil,  and 
I  might  handle  him  as  I  pleased.  That,  no  doubt, 
woidd  be  a  very  pleasant  moment,  if  ever  it 
arrived  ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  throughout 
that  in  all  proliability  before  the  ten  minutes  were 
out,  either  Criuser  or  the  Sovereign  of  Oude  would 
have  t;uned  me  in  a  very  elFectiud  manner,  all 
straps,  loops,  and  circingles  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

1  can  j)ositively  atlinn  that  this  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Rarey  did  ;  but  although  the  directions 
arc  as  accurately  transcribed  from  his  own  little 
book  as  the  necessary  inversion  of  the  phrases  will 
permit,  I  affirm,  with  e<iual  certainty,  that  they 
woidd  be  of  very  little  use  to  any  one  who  had 
not  seen  the  operation  actually  performed.  I  more 
than  doubt,  in  the  case  of  any  animal  of  a  pecu- 
liarly savage  and  vicious  character  (there  aie 
Rushes  as  well  as  Oberlins  amongst  the  equine 
tribe),  if  any  man,  not  jjosses.sed  of  Mr.  Rarey 's 
own  extraonlinary  ner\'e  and  self-possession,  could 
carrj'  the  experiment  to  a  successfid  issue,  even 
after  ho  hail  witnessed  one  of  the  great  horse- 
tamer's  strugj^es  and  victories.  Ordinary  horse- 
tamers  well  imbued  with  his  methwl,  may  succeed 
with  ordinary  horses,  and,  even  so,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  goo<l  will  have  been  worked  ;  but  the 
horse  which  is  a  miracle  of  savagery  and  UKwlness 
will  still  retiuire  the  man  who  is  a  miracle  of  cool 
courage  to  bring  him  to  his  licarings.  This,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  detracts  from  the  v.iluo  of  Mr. 
Rarey *s  methotl ;  the  proved  success  of  which  ought 
to  work  an  entire  change  in  our  system  of  horse- 
breakmg.  I  simply  mean,  that  as  you  must  call  in 
a  tirstrate  surgeon  to  perform  .some  operation  of 
pecidiar  difficulty,  so  you  will  always  be  compelled 
t()  place  such  a  horse  as  Cruiser  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Rarcy  himself,  or  his  successor — if  sucli  an  one  may 
l)e  found — if  you  would  not  see  the  man  torn  or 
mashed  to  pieces,  and  the  experiment  a  failure. 

It  is  a  grand  sight  wlien  the  horse  is  first 
brought  in.  Wliat  a  snorting,  and  shrieking,  and 
plunging,  and  vicioius  dis|ilay  of  teeth.  Let  us 
sujqMjse  the  horse  at  first  to  be  free,  or  that  he 
has  broken  loose  from  the  head-stall  or  long 
halter  which  had  heljied  to  introduce  him  to  the 
presence.      A  wild  horse,  thorougldy  roused  to  the 
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top  of  liis  bent  under  the  inflnence  of  rage  and 
fear,  is  a  sight  which  he  who  has  once  seen  will 
not  readily  forget.  Some  little  time  passes  by 
whilst  the  animal  is  expending  his  fury  in  this 
jjnrposeless  way — but  at  length  he  catches  sight 
of  a  tall,  quiet  man  standing  motionless,  within 
his  reach.  That  man  is  of  course  Mr.  Earey.  At 
this  moment  there  is  no  reason — if  the  horse  knew 
his  own  power — why  he  should  not  rend  the  man 
into  atoms,  and  stamp  the  life  out  of  him.  He 
does  not  take  advantage  of  the  golden  moment ; 
he  riishes  madly  about  hither  and  thither  ;  he 
stands  at  gaze,  contem])lating  the  strange  object, 
with  distended  nostril  aiad  blood-shot  eye.  The 
man  remains  immoveable,  fixed  as  a  statiie,  his 
right  arm  extended  from  the  elbow.  The  horse 
will  come  np,  all  bxit,  to  him ;  he  will  put  his 
head  down,  and  paw  the  ground.  If  the  man 
moved  backward,  the  horse  woidd  rush  at  him  ; 
if  forwards,  in  all  x^robability  he  woidd  attack 
him  with  his  teeth.  This  last  sentence,  however, 
embodies  a  mere  conjectm'e  of  my  own,  for,  in 
neither  of  the  two  operations  which  I  witnessed, 
did  any  such  catastrophe  occur.  On  the  contrary, 
the  horse-tamer's  power  over  the  anunal  was  far 
more  si^eedy  in  operation  than  I  had  expected  to 
see  it  :  so  much  so,  that  the  idea  would  suggest 
itself, — Is  this  in  very  truth  a  mad  and  savage 
horse  ?  I  can  only  state  it  as  my  own  conviction, 
that  there  was  no  delusion  about  the  matter — and 
this  from  the  further  course  of  the  operation.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Rarey  must  have  some 
extraordinary  power  of  fascination  about  his  eye, 
or  his  general  bearing,  which  soothed  the  fmy, 
and  assuaged  the  terror  of  the  animal.  Soon  you 
saw  the  horse  standing  motionless  in  the  midst  of 
the  arena,  and  watcliing  rather  with  an  expression 
of  curiosity  than  of  fear  and  anger,  the  move- 
ments of  the  man  as  he  strode  np  to  his  head  very 
slowly,  very  gently,  and  ever  with  extended 
hand.  At  length,  when  Mr.  llarey  was  close 
upon  him,  he  reached  out  his  liead,  and  eagerly 
smelt  at  his  hand,  his  wrist,  his  sleeves.  There 
was  no  precipitation.  The  ol)ject  seemed  to  be  to 
give  the  horse  as  much  time  as  he  might  choose  to 
take.  The  tamer's  liand  now  caressed  the  horse's 
head  above  the  nostrils,  smoothed  it  down,  passed 
lip  to  the  forehead,  and  rejjcated  the  process.  By 
this  time  Mr.  Rarey  was  standing  Ijy  the  horse's 
left  shoidder,  and  had  caught  hold,  with  his  other 
hand,  of  the  end  of  his  head-stall  or  halter. 

I  have  been  informed  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
operation  the  horse  will  break  away  sometimes 
more  than  once ;  but  this  is  obviously  a  mere 
cpiestion  of  time.  This  I  did  not  see.  Mr.  Rarey 
now  proceeded  to  pass  his  hand  down  the  animal's 
side,  just  as  any  one  of  us  might  do  to  a  horse 
which  he  was  fondling  or  ])etting.  This  lasted 
some  minutes,  the  horse  evidently  pleased  to  be 
relieved  from  his  terrors,  and  apj)earing  to  enjoy 
the  tamer's  caress.  At  length  Mr.  Rarey  began 
to  stroke  his  fore  legs,  more  especially  the  left 
fore  leg.  Here  was  the  critical  moment.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  (it  was  almost  like 
a  trick  of  legerdemain)  Mr.  Rarey  got  the  strap 
out  of  his  pocket,  took  up  the  horse's  left  fore  leg, 
and  slipped  a  loop  over  it,  so  that  he  could  not 
get  it  down.    There  was  nothing,  however,  abrupt 


or  jerking  about  the  way  this  was  done ;  it  was  just 
as  though  he  had  been  continuously  stroking  the 
leg  ;  but  the  thing  was  done.  I  was  told  that 
this  is  the  real  instant  of  victory.  From  the 
moment  the  horse's  leg  is  strapped  up,  he  is 
conquered.    Plenty,  however,  remains  to  be  told. 

I  liad  supposed  that  as  soon  as  the  horse  felt 
one  of  his  fore  legs  thus  confined,  he  woidd  at 
once  recommence  his  struggles.  This  did  not 
happen  in  the  cases  which  I  witnessed.  The 
horse  stood  quiet,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
caressed.  Mr.  Rarey  stroked  him  over  his  back, 
his  shoidders,  his  left  side,  and  then  began  to 
make  fresh  apjteals  to  his  right  leg.  This  took 
some  minutes  more.  At  length  he  took  a  long 
strap  oxit  of  his  pocket,  and  fastened  it  by  a  buckle 
around  the  right  fore  leg,  just  above  the  hoof  :  lie 
then  carried  the  other  end  through  the  circingle, 
holding  the  end  firmly  in  his  right  hand.  The 
next  step  was  to  take  a  short  hold  of  the  halter, 
and  to  pull  with  great  strength,  but  slowly  and 
continuously — not  by  a  jerk — on  both,  but  mainly, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the  halter.  The  horse  now 
took  alarm  again,  but  the  upward  spring  which 
he  gave  to  i-elieve  himself  from  restraint,  of  course 
lifted  the  right  leg  fi-om  the  gi-ound,  and  when 
he  came  down  again,  it  was  on  both  his  knees. 
I  should  have  said  that  Mr.  Rarey  had  fitted  the 
horse  with  knee-caps  before  he  pidled  him  doMm. 
A  considerable  time — about  ten  minutes — elapsed 
from  this  period  of  the  operation  until  the  animal 
was  fairly  rolled  over  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  parts  of  the  exhibition. 

Throughout,  let  him  struggle  as  he  might.  Mi*. 
Rarey  never  quitted  his  left  shoidder,  nor  relaxed 
his  grasp  on  the  strap.  The  horse  reared  up  into 
the  air,  making  frantic  beatings  with  his  hand- 
cuffed fore  legs,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Let  him 
fight  as  he  woiUd,  he  was  invariably  brought 
down  on  his  knees  ;  and  in  this  truncated  attitude 
he  stood,  panting,  snorting,  foaming,  until  at  last 
the  fierceness  of  his  spirit  seemed  to  give  way,  and 
he  looked  around  liim  rather  in  a  pitiable  than  a 
ferocious  way,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  reaUy 
too  bad  ! "  But  whether  he  struggled,  or  whether 
he  remained  quiet,  the  even  pressure  was  never 
taken  off  his  left  shoulder.  Before  he  yielded  to 
it  finally,  he  made  one  struggle  more  determined 
than  all  that  had  goiie  before,  but  with  this  his 
fiuy  was  spent.  At  length  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  literally  "tumbled"  over,  thoroughly  tamed. 
I  noticed  that  when  he  was  faii'ly  on  his  side,  the 
poor  creature  gave  a  great  sigh,  which  seemed  to  my 
fancy  to  be  one  of  relief,  as  though  he  had  thought 
within  himself,  "Well!  I've  nothing  to  blame 
myself  with ;  but  that's  well  over  at  any  rate. " 
"When  once  upon  his  side,  the  horse  was  effectually 
tamed  :  he  Avas  as  passive  in  the  hands  of  his 
conqueror  as  one  of  the  weU-trained  circus-horses, 
which  at  a  given  signal  faU  upon  the  floor  of  the 
arena,  and  simidate  death. 

Whilst  tlie  animal  lay  in  this  condition  Mr, 
Rarey  patted  and  stroked  him  over,  or,  to  use  his 
own  quaint  phrase,  "  gentled,  "  first  one  side  then 
the  other ;  now  this  leg — then  that.  From  his 
expressions  you  would  have  inferred  that  he  had 
magnetised  the  whole  of  the  horse's  frame  in  detail, 
and  that  had  he  neglected  to  mak^  his  jpasses  over 
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iiuy  |«;uticiil;u-  ^L'«.•ti^>n  I'f  the  h<ii-«.e — that  section 
woiilil  irtill  have  ivinaiiietl  in  a  state  of  savagery. 
Thus  you  might  have  had  three  tamo  legs,  and  a 
wild  one.  This,  no  douljt,  imjiUes  an  exai/gera- 
tion.  I  only  mean  to  convey  an  iiKa  of  the  ini- 
portauce  which  the  (>iK?rator  neenied  to  attach  to 
familiarising  the  animal  with  cont;ict  with  the 
human  h;uid  over  it«  whole  fnune.  The  8trai>a 
which  had  confined  his  fore  legs  were  8«Kin 
removed,  hnt  still  the  hoi-se  lay  perfectly  passive, 
and  seemingly  content  with  his  situation.  Mr. 
Hai-ey  lay  ui>on  hiui  ;  btejiped  over  him,  sate  tipon 
his  head,  took  his  fore-legs,  ruhlied  them  and 
move«l  them  hackwanls  and  torwanls  a.s  you  woidd 
do  if  you  had  intended  t)  restore  checked  or 
impeded  circidatioii.  The  same  i)i*oce3S  took  place 
with  the  hind  legs,  ;uul  here  it  w;i8  evident 
that  volition,  and  the  jHjWcr  of  imlependent 
muscular  action  w:is  gone.  The  hind  legs  were 
soft  and  Haceid  ;  they  moved  as  they  were  pulled, 
and  remained  where  they  had  been  place, I.  Mr. 
Rarey  lay  downi  njion  the  ground,  an  1  taking  one 
of  the  hoi-se's  hind-feet,  placed  the  anued  hoof  on 
his  forcheail.  Had  there  been  but  one  momentary 
spasm  of  volition,  or  return  of  ferocity,  the  horse- 
tamer  was  a  dead  man.  lie  was  like  a  man  tied 
to  the  mouth  of  a  gun  ;  nothing  could  have  saved 
him  had  the  fire  been  applied  to  the  charge. 

This  jwrtiou  of  tlie  operation  may  have 
lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Ivaroy 
then  made  the  horse  get  uj),  which  he  did  readily 
enough,  but  now^  every  spark  of  his  original 
fcrTM:ity  seemed  extinct.  Sa  Idle  and  bridle  were 
brought  in.  They  were  tirst  presented  to  the  horse, 
and  were  carefully  examined  by  him.  The  exami- 
nation was  conducte<l  entirely  by  the  sense  of  smeU. 

\Mien  the  process  of  saddling,  mounting,  and 
dismounting  bad  been  freely  accomplished,  a  drum 


w:i3  brought  in  by  one  of  the  attendants.  This  also 
was  pix'.sentc<l  to  the  horse,  who  carefully  smelt  it 
all  over,  and  .soon  a])i)earod  satistied  that  no  harm 
Wiis  intended.  The  drum  \vi\b  ii;uisedover  his  head, 
neck,  shoulders  ;  hissiil.-.-s  were  rubl>ed  with  it,  and 
tin:Uly  it  was  jdaced  upon  his  kick,  and  softly 
tappetl  at  tii-st.  The  horse  merely  pricked  up  liis 
eai-8.  It  was  .sounded  louder  and  loiuler  by  dcgroc«, 
until  at  hist  the  most  enthiisiuiti  •  drummer  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  dislurb.ance  ;uul  ebit- 
ter.  This  seemed  to  l»c  the  crucial  test,  and  the 
animal  was  Idl  out  meek,  and  entirely  subdued. 

Now,  this  is  a  faithfid  and  unexaggcrated 
account  of  what  I  saw.  How  far  the  etlect  pro- 
duced upon  the  horse  ))y  Mr.  Karey's  method  may 
1)C  permanent  I  have  no  means  of  jiulging.  In  the 
"Times" of  this  morning,  July  2G,  I  ob.serve  a  letter 
in  which  it  i.s  stated  that  Cruiser,  forgetful  of  Mr, 
llarey's  lessons,  has  inflicted  injuries  of  so  grave  a 
character  uikju  his  groom,  that  he  is  now  lying  at 
St.  George's  Hospital  at  the  bust  extremity.  Wc 
cannot,  however,  venture  to  draw  comlusions 
from  this  lamentable  occurrence,  unless  we  knew 
how  far  this  imfortunate  man  had  tieated  the 
horse  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Karey's  instructions. 
Even  if  there  are  excei>tional  cases  in  which  the 
improvement  is  transitory,  not  permanent — appa- 
rent, not  real — wc  must  remember  that  wo  find 
incorrigible  and  imtrainable  cases  even  amongst 
human  beings.  Why  shoidd  not  a  horee  W  afliieted 
with  honiicid;d  mania  ;ia  weli;us  a  man  ?  A  system 
of  education  may  l>e  the  best  which  the  wit  of  man 
can  devise  ;  but  no  one  woidd  .iflimi  that  it  would 
never  fail  in  particular  cases.  The  .system  of  Mr. 
Rarey  must  Ix;  judged  of  as  a  whole,  and  by  its 
general  results  ;  as  such  we  may  confidently  atlirm 
that  it  will  be  jiroductivc  of  great  good  Ixith  to  man 
and  to  the  horse.  A.   A.   Knox. 
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vLW.\vs  <Io  my  best  to  earn  my  welcome  at 
those  houses  where  I — fortunate  bachelor  that  I  am 
— enjoy  the  pri\'ilege  of  being  able  to  drop  in  when 
I  like,  of  an  evening,  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  pleasant 
cliat.  So  that — happening  to  \>c  present  when  the 
new  microscope,  which  my  friend  Jones  had  ordered 
a-s  a  present  for  his  wife,  came  home  ;  and  hearing 
that  lady  express  a  wish  for  a  bottle  full  of  the 
green  slime  of  stagnant  i>f>nds,  "  in  which  the 
•Iffir  animalciUes  and  infusoria,  about  which  Mr. 
(losse  writes  so  eliarmingly,"  arc  to  be  found — 
you  may  l>e  sure  that  I  took.  .I'lvantage  of  the 
opjM)rtunity  thu.s  afforded  me  of  making  myself 
acceptable  ;  and  promised  my  hostess  that  I  would 
forthwith  obtain  for  her  a  liberal  supply  of  those 
interesting  creatures  to  try  her  long  coveted  iu- 
stnmient  upon  ;  and  early  the  following  moniing 
I  stjirtcd  otr.  lihc  .1  iiKiii  of  my  word,  to  procure 
them. 

I  can  rccal  iiic  iiiuc  \\  iien  I  could  have  got  what 
I  wanted  within  h;df  a  mile  of  the  Marlde  Arch,  but 
those  days  have  long  since  pa.ssed  away.  I  remem- 
bered that  when  travelling  by  railway  I  had  passed 
through  fields  in  the  neighlxmrhood  of — let  us  call 
the  suburlj — Whichstoad,  in  which  green  jwnds 
were  stdl  to  be  found,  and  thitherwiud  I   directed 
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my  coiu'se.  An  omnibiis  earned  me  as  far  as  the 
tiimpike-gate,  and  having  strolled  on,  about  half 
a  mile  along  the  high  road,  I  came  to  a  lane.  I 
tiimed  down  this  lane,  and  lo !  I  was  in  the 
coimtry.  Looking  northward — I  coidd  see  nothing 
but  fields  and  trees  ;  looking  eastwards  and  west- 
wards — nothing  but  trees  and  fields.  I  coidd  not 
look  to  the  south  veiy  far,  because  the  railway 
embankment  shut  out  the  prospect.  I  might 
have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  London  for 
anything  of  its  noise,  and  bustle,  and  smoke, 
that  I  could  perceive  in  that  quiet  sjiot.  The 
hedges  were  in  bxid  ;  the  birds  were  singing. 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  grass  that  woidd  soon 
be  mowed,  in  the  field  to  my  right.  Over  the 
stile  on  the  other  side  a  man  in  a  smock  frock  was 
ploughing,  and  yet  I  was  barely  five  miles  fi-om 
Oxford  Street ! 

If  I  had  gone  there  to  moralise  I  could  have 
done  so  at  great  length,  but  I  had  come  to  catch 
animalcides  for  Mrs.  Jones,  and  looking  about  I 
soon  saw  a  pond — a  green-coated,  rush-fringed 
hole,  with  a  small  quantity  of  dirty  water  in 
it,  a  -willow-tree  at  one  end,  and  two  boys  fish- 
ing for  efts  with  a  wonn  tied  to  a  i)iece  of 
worsted,  at  the  other.  I  quickly  filled  the 
bottles,  which  I  had  provided  with  the 
inchest  slime,  according  to  my  instructions,  and 
having  added  to  these  by  purchasing  from  the 
juveniles  a  brace  of  the  most  loathsome  of  the 
reptiles  they  had  captiired,  for  my  friend's 
aquarium,  I  retracetl  my  steps  ;  and  Mrs.  Jones 
held  microscoj)ic  seances  every  evening  for  a 
week. 

T  am  quite  incapable  of  describing  the  wonders 
that  the  learned  lady  disclosed  to  us.  I  only  know 
that,  at  last,  we  got  a  little  tired  of  them — that 
the  treasm-ed  gi-een  slime  bottle,  being  left  about 
one  day,  "  baby  "  got  hold  of  it,  and  drank  some 
— that  the  efts  crawled  out  of  their  tank,  and 
after  having  been  hunted  for,  high  and  low,  in 
vain,  for  a  fortnight,  were  found  at  last  baked 
quite  dry  in  a  crack  in  the  heai'th-stone — and 
that  about  three  months  afterwards,  the  ani- 
malcule mania  ha\dng  broken  out  again,  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to  fetch  a 
fresh  supply. 

Again  I  put  my  bottles  in  my  pocket ;  again  I 
paced  along  the  Whichstead  road  ;  again  1  tm-ned 
the  corner  of  the  lane  that  had  led  me  to  my 
pond,  fully  expecting  to  find  it  as  I  had  left  it, 
with  its  willow  tree  at  one  end,  and  its  two  boys 
fishing  for  efts  at  the  other,  and,  lo  !  I  was  in 
a  town.  Looking  northward,  I  coidd  see  nothing 
biit  houses — hoiises  Ijuilt,  and  houses  in  coiirse 
of  erection  ;  looking  eastwards  and  westwards, 
nothing  but  hoiises  in  course  of  erection,  and 
houses  built.  Looking  to  the  south,  the  railway 
embankment  shut  out  the  prospect  as  before. 
The  hedges  were  gone,  so  were  the  song-birds  ; 
the  sharp  click  of  the  bricklayers'  trowels  was 
now  the  prevalent  soimd.  The  gi-ass-field  was 
turned  into  a  square,  laid  out  with  flower-beds, 
and  fenced  with  an  iron  railing.  A  lariglit,  new, 
flaring  public-house,  just  finished,  with  a  huge 
Hag  wa\Tng  from  the  roof,  stood  where  my  friend 
in  the  smock  frock  had  "whistled  at  the  xilough." 
Upon  the  very  spot  where  1  had  seen   the   largest 


and  most  repidsive  of  my  efts  drawn  wriggling 
from  his  muddy  lair,  was  erected  the  threshold  of 
"  Sebastopol  \'illa  !  " 

As  I  have  to  explain  how  this  remarkably 
siidden  change  came  about,  the  sooner  I  set  about 
doing  so  the  better.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
trustees  of  a  Charity,  and  they  wanted  to  make 
money  of  it.  ]Mr.  Specie,  the  great  contractor, 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  wanted  to  sink  some  of 
it  in  land.  The  deeds  were  executed,  the  con- 
sideration paid,  and  to  Peter  Specie,  Esq.,  was 
didy  conveyed  the  grass-field,  and  the  ploiighed 
land,  with  their,  and  all  and  every  of  their  fences, 
walls,  ditches,  water-courses,  mines,  minerals, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments  ;  and  also  the  pond 
and  the  willow-tree,  with  their,  and  all  and  every 
of  their  efts,  ne^^'ts,  rushes,  tadpoles,  animalculge, 
caterpillars,  and  earwigs  thereunto  belonging  or  in 
any  way  pertaining .-  to  have  and  to  hold  unto 
him  the  said  Peter  Specie  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

Having  obtained  possession,  the  new  landlord 
stuck  up,  upon  every  part  of  his  property  that 
coidd  lie  seen  from  the  road,  huge  boards,  upon 
which  was  legibly  painted  the  information  that 
eligible  plots  of  land  were  to  be  let  on  bxiilding 
leases.  Wliat  says  the  old  saw! — "Fools  build 
houses  for  wise  men  to  live  in."  Peter  Specie  did 
not  build  houses — but  he  took  mortgages  from 
those  who  did.  One  Joe  Price,  a  carpenter,  was 
his  victim  in  this  instance,  who,  after  mortgaging 
the  house  floor  by  floor,  in  order  to  complete  it, 
and  running  it  up  as  slightly  as  possible,  found  in 
the  eiid,  that  if  it  was  let  as  soon  as  the  paint 
was  dry,  and  the  rent  was  paid  punctually,  from 
that  day  forward  to  the  expiration  of  his  lease, 
he  owetl  as  much  as  the  house  was  worth  :  Mr. 
Specie  knew  better  than  to  let  him  owe  more. 
Fortunately  for  poor  Joe,  a  tenant  vas  found  soon 
after  the  paint  liecame  dry,  and  his  name  was 
Honiton  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Honiton  Smith  had  a  fair  practice  at  the  bar, — 
as  practices  go  now-a-days  ;  and  having  arranged 
preliminaries  with  a  i^retty  girl  in  his  own  position 
in  life,  he  married  her  at  once,  like  a  sensible 
fellow,  instead  of  wealing  out  her  heart,  and  her 
roses,  with  a  long  engagement.  But,  unlike  a 
sensible  fellow,  instead  of  taking  her  to  substantial 
lodgings,  where  they  coidd  save  up  capital  for 
commencing  housekeej>ing,  he  took  Sebastopol 
Axilla,  and  hired  his  furniture  from  Veneer, 
Shoddy,  &  Co.,  on  the  plan  of  pajdng  for  it  by 
instalments.  Pretty  Katey,  his  wife,  in  her  joy 
at  its  radiance,  of  coiu'se  aspired  to  have  a  house- 
warming,  and  Honiton  Smith  gave  way;  but 
"mind,"  he  said  severely,  laying  aside  the  man 
and  assuming  the  hoiiseholder, — "  mind  you  do 
not  invite  too  many."  Katey  assured  him  that 
it  shoidd  "only  be  a  little  dance,"  and  there  the 
discussion  ended. 

We  all  know  what  "  only  a  little  dance " 
means.  Poor  Katey  I  She  calcidated  that  half 
the  elderly  jieople  she  invited  for  jiropriety's  sake 
woidd  decline  ;  but  the,y,  "  rather  than  otlend  the 
young  folks,"  committed  self-sacrifice  and  came. 
Then  Katey  discovered  that  twenty  dancing  girls 
had    accepted,    and   that    .she    had    only   in\ated 
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ttftcen  meu  iiix>ii  whom  hIiu  cuiilil  count  .-u  pai't- 
iicnt  for  thc-ui.  Huiiitou  hu«l  iiskeil  ii  uunilier  of 
clieuts  and  brntluT  harristvi-s, — jiL-rsons  nf  no  use 
what4iver  in  a  Ijall mom — without  tvlhny  hir,  ami 
the  question  whether  there  wouKl  be  riKini  ami 
8U])i>er  enough  for  all  became  a  i>ertinent  one.  The 
eventful  night  arrived,  and  a  crusli  of  guesbj 
1>oured  into  the  drawing-rimm  of  Sebjustcixil  Villa 
-iicli  as  Joe  Price  had  never  contemplated  in 
settling  the  strength  of  his  joists.  At  the  height 
of  the  festivities, — when  good  little  Katey's  ner- 
vousness had  worn  otl',  and  she  l)egan  to  think 
that  really  things  were  not  going  so  badly, 
after  all, — in  the  niitMle  of  the  last  galop  before 
Hupjier, — when  the  jellies  and  creams  and  c;vkes, 
the  chickens  with  their  legs  ;uid  wings  cut  oH",  and 
tietl  on  again  with  blue  ribltons  were  laid  out  for 
that  repiist, — when  the  hired  jtlate  and  glass  were 
shining  their  brightest, — when  the  table  w;is,  as 
the  man  frtim  the  confectioner's  declared,  "  tjuite 
a  i>ictur'  to  look  at," — when  the  dance  was  going 
on  gaily  alxive,  and  the  first  inst;Umcut  of  "  mai'- 
ried  iH.ople  "  had  just  taken  their  places  at  the 
festive  board, — /fina.th  .'  came  a  boot  and  a  black- 
trousereil  leg  through  the  ceiling,  close  to  the 
chandelier  ;  and  then,  .sma.sii  I  I — L'llA.SH  '.  !  ! — 
dowu  came  chandelier,  ceiling,  and  all  upon  the 
supper  table,  breaking  it  down  and  burying  all  its 
glittering  and  savom-y  content.s  in  one  mass  of 
ch:Uky  desolation. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  scene  that  followed. 
nie  ladies  shrieked  and  tied  into  the  garden, 
thinking  that  the  house  itself  was  coming  ilown. 
It  was  as  much  as  tliree  men  coulil  do  t<>  drag  the 
unfortunate  youth,  M'hose  vigorous  dancing  had 
finished  Mr.  Price's  flooring,  out  of  his  hole.  No 
one  would  enter  drawing  or  dining-room  again, 
and  it  was  some  time  l>efore  cabs  were  procured, 
as  a  solution  to  the  confusion,  and  the  dispirited 
assembly  melted  away.  The  next  day  Price 
was  sent  for ;  Smith,  the  crest-fallen,  would 
have  it  out  with  /lim,  at  any  rate  ;  but  to  his 
indignation  it  wsis  the  builder  who  assumed  the 
injured  innocent.  What  had  they  liin  up  to? 
Darncing  !  What  luisincss  ha«l  they  to  get  darn- 
cing  in  his  house?  Fifty  pound  houses  like  that 
wam't  built  for  'larnninj  .'  Wom't  there  a  clause 
iu  their  agreement  agin  balls,  and  parties,  and 
■ich  like  goings  on.  No,  there  worn't  ?  Yes, 
but  there  was  though,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  shoidd 
find-  Honiton  hatl  forgotten  all  alwut  the  pro- 
hibitory covenant,  and  had  to  j>ay  for  the  necessary 
repairs  out  of  his  own  j>ocket.  Mr.  Price  was 
right:  Sebastoind  Villa  was  clearly  "not  built 
for  darncing." 

The  builder's  account  for  a  new  ceiling,  floor,  and 
joists  mounted  up  to  40/.  ;  the  confectioner's  bill 
ifor  broken  glass  and  damaged  silver  was  32/., 
besides  the  cost  of  the  sujiper  which  was  .s]»oilt. 
When  all  this  was  paid,  poor  Smith  had  l)ut  little 
of  his  savings  left  to  go  towards  making  up  the 
60/.,  the  first  instalment  of  the  500/.  due  to 
Messrs.  Veneer,  Shoddy,  &  Co.  I  have  said 
that  the  dining-room  table  wrus  broken  down  by 
the  fall  of  the  ceiling.  The  fracture  disclosed  that 
it  was  a  rotten,  worthless  article,  just  French 
pohshed  np  for  sale.  A  respectable  upholsterer 
was  called  in,  and  it  sot)n   became  clear  tliat  all 


the  furniture  in  the  house  was  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. The  chairs  broke  when  sat  upon,  the  ear|>ets 
wore  out,  the  curtiins  faded,  and  in  little  more 
than  a  year  tlistressing  signs  of  seediness  apja-.irod 
in  every  room.  Smitii  expostulated  >vith  the  great 
furnishing  firm,  and  the  gieat  furnishing  firm 
turned  round  upon  him  in.soleiitly,  and  demamled 
what  right  he  had  to  fin<l  fault,  when  his  List 
instalment  was  in  arrear  ?  Smith  iieraisted,  and 
Veneer  &  Co.  blustered,  threatenijig  to  sue  him. 
Smith  took  heart  of  grace,  swore  he  would  <lefend 
the  iiction,  and  dared  them  to  proceed.  Veneer  &  Co. 
were  cowed,  and  eventually  released  their  entire 
claim  ui)on  Smith's  father  i)aying  them  'M)Ol.  The 
real  worth  of  the  goods  they  had  sold  was  not 
tliree  hundred  i)ence  ! 

But  the  troubles  of  the  newly-married  jiair  did 
not  begin  or  end  here.  Winter  .set  in,  and  they 
soon  found  that  Sebaatopol  ViUa  was  neither 
wind,  rain,  nor  cold  proof.  It  looked  very  pretty  in 
sunmier.  Its  plate-glass  windows  were  imposing  ; 
its  stuccoed  front  was  luiimpeachablc  ;  its  marble 
mantlepicccs  and  fancy  grates  were  ajijiarently 
tirst-rate.  But  then  the  wet  came  througii  the 
roof,  the  doors  warped  and  let  in  the  (b-auglit,  and 
the  sashes  of  the  windows  would  not  tit.  Added 
to  this,  the  walls  were  very,  very  thin,  and  alForded 
little  shelter  against  the  piercing  north-east  wind, 
to  which  the  house  w:us  exposed.  Moreover,  l>eiug 
papered  before  they  were  quite  dry,  tlie  i>ai)er  now 
began  to  peel  off  in  stri])s,  which  hung  down,  and 
waved  about  mournfully  in  the  cunx-nts  of  air 
that  rushed  in  and  out  of  the  rooms.  Poor 
Katey  Smith  did  not  jump  for  joy  iu  her  drawing- 
room  now. 

Christmas  came,  and  Joe  Price  himself  was  in 
the  Gazette.  He  had  tried  other  buililing  specula- 
tions, had  run  up  other  "jerry-built"  houses, 
and  had  failed  utterly,  hopelessly.  Mr.  Peter 
Specie  seized  his  houses,  including  SebastoiM>l 
Villa,  for  tlie  ground  rent,  had  them  patched 
up,  and  let  them  to  people  who  believed  in 
cheap  tenements.  Honiton  Smith  did  not  long 
continue  his  tenant.  He  saw  with  grief  that  his 
good  little  wife's  cheek  grew  p;dcr  and  jwdcr  every 
day. 

One  morning  .as  he  was  taking  leave  of  her  to  go 
into  his  cham)>ers,  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and, 
drawing  the  gentle  face  close  to  his  own,  said, 
softly,  "  Katey,  are  you  very  fond  of  house- 
keeping ?  " 

"  No,  dear  !  "  she  said,  looking  down,  tying 
and  untying  knots  in  her  apnm  cords,  "  not  very." 

"  Should  you  much  mind  our  giving  up  this 
]>lace,  and  going  into  lodgings  for  a  year  or  two, 
untU  we  can  afford  to  hire  a  really  good  house, 
and  furnish  it  comfortably  ?  " 

"  0,  Honey  !  "  was  the  joyous  rei)ly,  "  I'd  have 
asked  you  to  do  so  mouths  ago,  but  I  feared  it 
might  pain  you." 

Within  two  years  the  Smiths  h.-wl  a  house  of 
their  own  again,  thanks  to  Honiton's  increasing 
Parliamentary  practice  ;  but  you  may  depend  ui)on 
it  that  it  was  not  built  by  a  Price,  nor  furnished  by 
a  Veneer,  Shoddy,  &  Co. 

Sebastopol  Villa  is  To  be  Ljrr.  If  the  public 
will  take  my  advnce,  it  will  rem.ain  so. 

ALBAJJY    Fo.VBL.*>ylE,    JfXR. 
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A  PENNY  FOE  YOUR  THOUCIHT. 


rsBAXD,  you  are  busy  tliinkiug, 
Past  and  present  ever  linking  ; 
Take  a  penny  for  tlie  thought  : — 
Strike  a  bargain.     Is  it  bought  ? 
Let  me  know." 


"  "Tis  a  fancy  over-wrought  ! 

Be  it  so. 
I  I'emember,  long  ago, 

Gupid's  dart 

Struck  my  heart  ; 
Cupid  caught  me  unaware  ; 
On  the  landing  of  a  stair, 

Strung  his  bow. 
And  I'm  still  acutely  feeling 
(For  the  v/ound  is  never-healing) 

All  the  smart 

Of  the  IjIow. 


"  And  a  maiden  fresh  and  fair, 
Sitting  yonder  in  the  chair, 

Saw  him  do  it  : 
Held  me  l)y  her  eyes  and  hair-  - 
J>y  the  magic  of  her  air — 

Held  me  there 
While  he  drew  it. 

Now  you  know, 
Pay  for  bearing  ! — Only  thiiJ : 

But  a  penny  ! 
Take  it  back,  and  give — a  ki.'S.?, 

One  of  many.  J, 


F.  F. 
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From  the  clays  of  the  I'atriarcli  Joseph  tlow-n  to 
thoee  in  wliich  we,  '*  the  latest  seed  of  time,"  have 
the  hap  to  live,  there  have  been  prisoners  released, 
or  escaped,  to  end  their  days  in  liberty  and  honour. 
Plenty  of  them  have  left  to  posterity  the  record  of 
their  WTongs.  Some  in  song  ;  some  in  slip-slop  ; 
some  in  words  that  bum  ;  some  in  twaddle  so 
anti-phlogistic  as  well-nigh  to  make  the  yawning 
reader  curse  the  hour  of  their  liberation.  There 
are,  too,  names  enough  of  saints  in  the  dismal 
calendar  of  prisonem  to  fling  a  halo  of  interest 
round  the  mere  name  of  captive.  Captives,  be  it 
observed,  not  gaol-birda — I  speak  without  thought 
of  Newgate  or  i>etty  larceny,  Dick  Turpin  or  Jack 
SheppanL  It  may  be  that  the  brightest  lumi- 
naries of  that  hagiology  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness of  captivity,  only  to  flash  for  a  moment  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  ere  they  set  for  ever  upon  the 
ScafToId.  hut  there  are  jilenty  of  stars,  of  no 
contemptible  magnitude,  whose  light  has  come 
forth  to  shine  undimmed  by  the  damps  of  the 
dungeon,  flalileo,  Tasso,  Lovelace,  tlie  Prophet 
Daniel,  Lavallette,  Baron  Trench,  the  seven 
bishops,  SilWo  Pellico — (I  have  no  turn  for  chro- 
nological arrangement) — all  managed,  someliow  or 
other,  to  get  safely  out  of  durance,  and  die  peace- 
ably in  their  beds.  Hia  Imperial  Majesty  Iy>uis 
Napoleon  III.  spent  some  portion  of  his  existence 
in  the  solitude  of  Ham.  The  Baron  Poerio  is — 
I'ing  may  he  remain  so — an  escaped  prisoner. 

Paulo  juinora — so  am  I.  ^Vnd  it  happened  in 
this  wise  : — 

In  the  year  1S47,  in  the  reign  of  that  constitu- 
tional French  monarch  who  subsequently  retired 
into  private  life  and  a  foreign  countrj-  under  the 
unassuming  appellation  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  was  in 
my  youth,  and  in  my  first  travel,    on  the  Rhine. 


Youth,  first  travel,  and  the  Rhine !  Let  tlio 
reader  of  experience  be  grateful,  that  even  on  such 
texts,  I  abstain  from  preaching. 

At  Wiesbaden.  And  at  Wiesbaden  it  happened 
— no  matter  how — that  I  found  it  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  replenish  an  exhaust — wanted  nionej', 
in  short.  And  so,  with  letters  of  credit  in  hand, 
1  betook  myself  to  the  bureau  of  M.  Junius  MerlC', 
named  in  that  document  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Lontlon  l)ankers  who  undertook  the  charge  of 
keeping  my  modest  "account." 

My  name  is — let  me  see.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  narrative  my  name  is  Temple,  Henry  Temple. 
I  am  going  to  lie  a  little  in  the  matter  of  names, 
but,  upon  my  honour,  I  stop  there  :  all  lieyond 
shall  be  true  as  gospel.  To  those  who  know  me, 
even  my  pseudonyni.s  will  l>c  transparent  enough. 
To  those  who  dnn't,  no  matter. 

M.  Junius  Merle  sat  behind  his  counter  expec- 
tant of  custom.  Except  in  the  great  capitals, 
bankers'  establi.shments  on  the  continent  are,  as 
travellers  know,  rarely  mounted  on  the  same 
scale  t<i  which  we  are  accustomed  at  home  ;  and 
in  M.  Merle's  bureau,  which  comprised  a  space  of 
some  twelve  feet  scpiarc,  there  was  no  appearance 
or  sj-mptom  of  a  clerk,  imle.ss,  indeed,  Ma<lamc 
Merl^,  who  sat  quietly  knitting  behind  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  same  (and  only)  counter,  was  to  bo 
suspected,  from  what  followed,  of  occasionally 
assisting  her  better  half  in  that  capacity. 

There  is,  for  us  English,  no  .lisguising  our 
nationality,  were  we  ever  so  disposed.  Before  I 
ha/l  got  out  three  syllables  of  the  French  harangue, 
carefully  prepared  for  the  exposition  of  my  neces- 
sities, M.  Merle  was  down  upon  me  with  a  few 
words  of  inditTcrcnt  but  polite  English,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  for  my  letter  of  credit. 
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As  he  read  it  a  curious  sort  of  smUe  stole  over 
M.  Merle's  face.  He  looked  iip  from  the  letter  at 
me,  and  down  again  from  me  at  the  letter,  and  at 
last  he  broke  into  an  audible  chuckle.  Madame 
Merle,  attracted  by  a  behavioiu*  probably  unusual, 
sidled  up  to  her  husband  and  stole  a  glance  over 
his  shoidder  at  the  credentials  which  seemed  to 
move  his  risibility.  Strange !  the  very  same 
curious  snule  crept  over  the  placid,  blonde  German 
countenance  of  the  lady,  and  she  looked  at  her 
husband,  and  he  looked  at  her  ;  and  with  a  simid- 
taneous  "  Ach  !  mein  Gott  !  wie  sonderbar  !  "  they 
stood  chuckling  undisguisedly  at  each  other. 

"  What  the  devil  are  they  grinning  at?"  said 
I,  half  aloud,  to  myself. 

"  Und  sie  heissen  wahi-lich — Ach  !  I  forget  ! — 
Dat  is  your  name  triUy,  Heinrich  Tempel  ?  "  said 
M.  Merle,  with  the  tip  of  his  massively-ringed 
finger  pointed  to  the  line  where  I  appeared  so 
designated. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  I.  "Is  there  anything 
funny  in  it  ?  " 

"Ach  !  no,"  said  M.  Merle,  stiU  with 
nant  of  a  smile,  "but  we  know  well 
name." 

"  Indeed, 


the  rem- 
here  dat 


How 


9  " 


' '  He  live  here,  Heinrich  Tempel,  di-ee,  four, 
five  year.  He  sheat — vat  you  call  swindel — aU 
the  world,  and  he  vanish  away  sudden,  and  make 
at  Frankfort  the  fraudident  bankrupt  for — ach  ! 
Himmel  !  sebeuty-four  tousand  gulden  !  " 

I  interposed  some  common-place  expression  of 
regret  that  one  bearing  my  name  shoidd  have  so 
misconducted  himself. 

"Veil,"  said  M.  Merle,  consolingly,  "he  vas 
not  you.  He  do  this  now  seben  year  since.  He 
live  here  in  all  society.  He  was  a  man  most 
charming,  most  delightfid.  He  speak  all  lan- 
guages. He  have  two  bankers  in  your  Loudon — 
how  you  call  them  ?  Berrys  and  Barker.  He  was 
a  Jew — " 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  Jew  so  named,"  said  I. 
"  ^Vhat  was  he  like  ? " 

"  I  know  not.  He  was  a  Jew  for  all  dat.  He 
have  at  dat  time  fifty-seben  year.  A  small  man, 
dat  wear  a  j^erruque,  and  make  trips,  des  petits 
2KIS,  de  leetel  steps  ven  he  valk.  Ach,  veil  !  " 
repeated  M.  Merle,  tiu-ning  short  off  to  business 
as  a  fresh  ciistomer  entered,  and  stood  awaitmg 
his  turn  of  attention.  "He  vas  not  you.  How 
m^ish  money  vill  you  vant  ?  " 

I  journeyed  with  the  results  of  that  interview  to 
Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Baden-Baden,  Strasbourg, 
down  the  Pthine  again,  and  up  the  Moselle  to 
Treves.  And  all  this  whUe,  saving  that  I  had 
mentioned  in  a  letter  home  the  misdeeds  of  my 
namesake,  and  had  received,  in  a  reply  from  my 
sister,  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  I  should  not 
be  exposed  to  any  an]K)yance  on  his  account, 
troubled  my  head  no  farther  aboiit  the  former 
Henry  Temple  and  his  rascalities. 

It  was  at  the  faU  of  a  fine  evening  on  the  22nd 
Septeml)er  that,  travelling  solitary  in  a  private 
"leathern  conveniency,"  I  reached  the  gates  of 
the  old  fortified  town  of  Luxembourg,  leaving  at 
the  entrance  my  passport,  which  was  there  de- 
manded for  the  first  time  since  my  landing  at 
Ostend,    and  which  was  returned  to  me    at  my 


hotel,    either   that   night   or  early  the    following 
morning,  without  a  word  of  comment. 

And  here  I  should  saj'  a  word  about  this  pass- 
port. The  Foreign  Office  passes,  with  which  all 
wise  men  now  travel,  were  at  that  time  much 
more  expensive  and  much  less  used  than  at  i)re- 
seiit,  and  mine  had  been  granted  by  the  Belgian 
Consiil  in  London  and  duly  visS  for  the  countries 
throiigh  which  I  intended  to  pass.  It  contained, 
of  coui'se,  a  "  signalement, "  most  of  whose  particu- 
lars would  have  applied  as  well  to  anybody  else  as 
to  myself ;  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  strictly 
correct  in  stating  me  to  be  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  high,  and  that 
the  colour  of  my  beard,  or  so  much  of  it  as  I 
then  wore,  was  "  roussatre."  It  had  not  taken  the 
trovible  to  notice  that  I  wore  spectacles,  and  bore 
a  slight  permanent  scar  on  one  cheek.  Startling 
fidelity  was  never  a  characteristic  of  these  written 
likenesses. 

Luxembourg — (passport  again  demanded  at  the 
French  frontier  town  of  Thionville,  and  returned 
with  bows  and  politeness) — Metz,  Verdun,  Cha- 
lons sur  Marne,  unmolested  slept  I  at  each  of 
these  iDlaces  ;  and  early  on  the  26th  of  SeptemlDer, 
descended  at  the  excellent  hotel  of  the  Lion  d'Or, 
at  Eheims.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  I  leaned 
against  the  porte-cochfere  of  the  hotel,  tranquilly 
smoking  my  cigar  and  revolving  the  means  of 
most  speedily  and  comfortably  reaching  the  crown- 
ing attraction  of  my  trij) — the  yet  unvisited  Paris. 
There  was  no  railway.  The  coupg  of  the  diligence 
was  engaged  for  three  or  four  days  to  come.  How 
was  I  to  go  ?  Fate  stepped  in  and  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Fate — in  the  shape  of  a  hea%'ily-moustaehed 
"  bon  gendarme" — who,  glancing  at  me  as  he 
passed,  to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  the  people 
in  the  bureau  of  the  hotel,  returned,  stopped, 
bowed,  and  spoke  : 

' '  Was  he  right  in  supposing  that  he  addressed 
M.  Temple  ?  " 

He  was. 

"  M.  Henri  Temple,  perhaps  ?  " 

The  same. 

"  Did  Monsieur  happen  to  have  a  passport  ?  " 

Of  course,  Monsieur  had  one. 

"  Woidd  Monsieur  allow  him  a  sight  of  it  ?  " 

Cei-tainly,  if  it  gave  him  any  satisfaction.  Mon- 
sieur woidd  step  lip -stairs  and  fetch  it. 

Ah  !  no  ;  he  coidd  not  think  of  it  :  he  would 
accompany  Monsieur. 

So  he  did  ;  and  I  don't  think  there  was  much 
belonging  to  Monsieur  that  did  not  fall  within  the 
range  of  his  observation,  during  the  two  minutes 
which  he  passed  in  Monsieur's  apartment. 

"Woidd  Monsieur,"  he  said,  when  he  got  my 
passport,  "give  himself  the  trouble  to  step  with 
him  over  the  way  for  a  little  moment  ?  " 

Certainly  Monsieur  would, — though  he  didn't 
a  bit  understand  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

"De  quelle  religion  etes  vous,  Monsieur?  "  said 
he,  as  he  passed  by  the  glorious  west  front  of  the 
cathedral. 

Monsieur  was  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of 
England.  (What  the  deuce  could  it  matter  to  the 
gendarme?) 
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'"Mt'iisieiir  n'est  done  pas  Juif  ?  ' 

Then,  at  once,  the  tnith  ri:Lshe(l  upon  nic.  1 
was  supposed  to  be  n»y  namesake,  of  whom  M. 
Junius  Merle  had  told  me  at  Wiesbaden. 

"Aha,"  said  I,  "  niaintenaut  j"y  suis.  La  chose 
commence  tl  s'expli(iuerl  "  The  thing  was  too 
abeunl,  and  I  laugheil  in  the  gendarme's  face,  i/c 
smiled,  toi>,  but  not  heartily  ;  luitl  the  f;ict  that  / 
laughed  seemed  t4.>  pu/.zle  him  hugely. 

"  Par  ici,  Monsieur  I  Donnez-vous  la  peine  de 
p«8scr !  "  And  through  a  little  door  in  a  little 
street  vre  enteretl  a  little  n^oni,  where,  busily 
writing  at  a  table,  and  apparently  with  no  mind  to 
be  interrupted,  s;it  a  Utile  drj-  wiry  m;ui,  of  rather 
more  than  midiUe  age, — no  other  as  I  afterwanls 
leameti  than  M.  MongroUe  (I  give  his  real  name), 
judge  of  some  court  t>r  other,  and,  I  suppose,  the 
proi>er  person  to  attend  to  such  cases  as  mine  in 
the  absence  of  the  Substitut  du  Procureur  du  Roi, 
who  hapi>ened  that  day  to  be  out  d  l<i  cha^Sf.  M. 
MongroUe  wrote  on  for  a  few  moments  \^^thout 
apparent  consciousness  of  my  jiresence  ;  and  then, 
pushing  his  pai>ers  slightly  aside  and  impatiently 
turning  rtmiul  to  me,  as  to  a  sort  of  bore  to  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  attend,  and  of  whom  he  meant 
to  get  rid  as  quickly  as  possible,  demanded 
shortly,  "  WeU,  sir,  Mh.it  have  you  got  to  say  ?  " 

•*  To  what  ?  "  said  I.  "  What  am  I  caUed  on  to 
answer  ?  " 

The  cliarge  was  shortly  stated — swintUing  to  a 
considerably  larger  extent  than  M.  Merl6  had 
mentioned. 

'*  You  have  heard  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Y'our  name  is  Henri  Temple  ?  ' 

"Y'es." 

•' WTiat  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

•'  Simply  that  I  am  not  the  Henri  Temple  in 
question." 

He  looked  at  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  at  me.  "  Mais  le  signalement  est  le  vdtre  !  " 
Woidd  he  aUow  me  to  lo<  ik  at  it  for  a  moment  ? — 
He  compUed,  but  not  ^^-ith  the  best  giacc  in  the 
world.  In  was  in  MS.,  on  part  of  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  u  !'ai>er,  and  had  been   forwarded 

from  Lux  . .    I  glanced  rapifUy  over  it.   In  a 

few  [larticulars,  the  colour  of  the  eyes  and  the 
•Terage  (nioyrn)  si2e  of  nose  and  mouth,  the 
signalement  agreed  with  my  own  ;  but  1  took  the 
liberty,  after  narrating  what  ha<l  pxsscd  )>etween 
me  and  M.  Merle,  of  obsersuig  Uj  M.  MongnJlc 
that  there  was  an  imi>ortant  difference  in  height 
between  me  and  the  person  therein  described  ; 
that  the  latter  was  set  down  as  a  person  "  (jui  doit 
Ctre  Israelite,"  of  fifty-one,  not  thirty-one,  years  of 
''!,'e  ;  "  qui  portait  une  perrucjue  grise,  et  qui 
usait  des  j)ctita  pas  en  marchant."'  M.  MongroUe 
had  not  time  to  see  the  weight  of  my 
The  lUfference  of  twenty  years  in  age 
<Ud  not  matter  a  pin — "ne  faisait  rien,"  —  it  was 
very  easy  to  cast  off  a  perruqiie,  or  to  affect  a 
particular  stj'le  of  walking.  The  difference  in 
height  and  the  IsraeUtish  physiognomy  were  argu- 
ments which  M.  MongroUe  (lid  not  condescend  to 
combat  at  aU.     He  treateil  them  with  contemjttu- 

is  sUence,  only  repeating  obstinately,  "  Le  sig- 
... dement  est  le  vOtre."  Things  l>egan  to  look 
serious.      I  caUeil  M.  MongroUe's  attention  to  the 


date  of  my  pa^port,  comp.arcd  with  that  of  the 
fraudulent  bankrujitcy  ;  to  the  signatures  of  two 
German  bankers  alre.-idj'  attached  to  my  letter  of 
creiUt.  I  ottered  to  produce  jdl  the  bills  of  ;dl  the 
hotels  .it  which  I  had  .slept,  including  Wiesbaden 
and  Frankfort,  to  show  that  the  goo«l  people  at 
those  places  had  enjoyed  ample  ojiportunities  of 
recognising  their  victimiser,  if  I  were  indeed  he. 
It  did  not  occur  t<i  me  at  the  moment  to  a«ld,  as 
was  the  fact,  that  my  name,  "Henry  Temple,  E8«i.," 
was  painted  at  full  length  on  my  portmanteau,  in 
letters  so  large  and  wliite  nn  to  have  frojuently 
elicited  jocular  remark  from  fellow-travellers,  and 
that  such  a  tempting  of  recognition  was  hardly  the 
act  of  one  who  had  anything  to  fear  from  the  coh- 
sequences.  It  would  not  have  aided  me,  had  I 
thought  of  it.  I  might  iis  well  have  whistled  jigs 
to  a  milestone.  M.  Mongio!le  had  no  intention  of 
examining  anj'thiug  save  the  Luxembourg  signale- 
ment. 

"  Le  uom  est  le  vOtre  !  le  signalement  est  le 
vCtre  !  "  shrieked  the  now  somewhat  excited 
magistrate,  persisting  maniidly  in  his  lie  :  "  You 
must  be  detained  !  " 

"Am  I  then,"  said  I,  innocently,  "to  consider 
myself  as  under  surs'eiUance  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  AL  MongroUe,  curtly,  and 
turning  to  his  interrupted  writing. 

"Pig-headed  old  fool  I  '  muttered  I,  as  I 
emerged  from  the  bureau.  "Well!  It's  only  a 
})oUcemau  in  the  distance,  for  a  day  or  two,  after 
aU!" 

In  five  minutes  from  that  time  I  was  in  the 
Public  Prison  of  the  good  city  of  Rheims,  with 
the  gendarme,  the  gaoler,  the  gaoler's  wife  and 
cLiughter,  an«l  two  or  three  smaUer  officials  of  the 
House  of  Durance  clustering  round  me  in  the 
lobby  ! 

No  wonder.  I  was  such  a  novelty.  They  had 
not  caught  an  EngU.shman  since  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.,  when  an  English  clergj-man  who  came 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  with  a  jiassport  not  :dto- 
gether  en  riigle,  was  unceremoniously  lodged  in 
this  same  prison,  being  allowed  as  a  favour,  to 
witness,  through  a  grating,  the  procession  on  its 
way  to  the  Cathedral. 

My  portmanteau  and  dressing-case  were  fetched 
from  my  hotel,  and  cirefuUy  examined  by  the 
gend.-irme  and  the  gaoler,  M.  liernani  (I  give  that 
Worthy  man's  real  name),  before  they  were  allowed 
to  be  removed  to  the  apartment  destined  to  my 
use.  I  think  the  scrutiny  satisfied  the  gendarme 
that  they  ha<l  caught  the  wrong  bird.  He  had 
e\-idcntly  had  his  doubts  all  along  ;  but,  from  that 
moment  forward,  he  treated  mo  like  a  friend 
whom  he  felt  to  be  ill-used,  .and  whom  he  would 
be  gla<l  to  help  if  he  coidtl.  M.  Bernard  was 
astonished  chielly  at  the  amount  of  my  wardrobe. 

"My  God!  has  he  got  shirts  enough?"  he 
ejaciUated,  as  my  stock  of  body-Unen  was  unfolded, 
piece  by  piece,  before  his  wondering  eyes. 

At  the  top  of  the  jirison,  with  barred  windows 
on  the  outer  side,  "giving"  on  to  the  Place  in 
I  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and  with  a  series  of  num- 
bered  doors  on  the  inner-side  afiFording  entrance  to 
I  a  corresjionding  range  of  cells,  more  or  less  closet- 
like, runs  a  long  corridor,  extending  from  end  to 
end  of  the  builiUng.     I  was  formaUy  instaUed  in 
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No.  12,  a  stone-walled  and  floored  room  of  some 
twelve  feet  by  ten,  containing  simply  a  coarse 
truckle-bed,  fairly  clean,  a  rush-bottomed  chair, 
and  a  small  deal  table.  My  door,  I  was  told, 
would  be  locked  from  8  p.  M.  tiE  8  A.  m.,  but 
between  those  hours,  free  use  of  the  corridor  out- 
side was  allowed  to  me. 

I  had  not  been  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  connected  with  the 
service  of  the  estal)hshment,  had  been  to  see  me, 
and  "  take  my  likeness."  But  without  a  grain  or 
shadow  of  roughness  or  incivility.  A  slightly 
puzzled  expression,  half  of  doubt,  half  of  sympathy ; 
and  from  most  a  kindly  word  or  two.  Though  I 
say  it,  who  should  not,  I  did  behave  like  a  Briton. 
I  flatter  myself  that  our  insular  reinitation  for 
sangfroid  lost  nothing  in  my  hands.  Excessively 
astonished  I  certainly  was  ;  but, — I  know  not  why, 
— trifles  at-home,  the  absence  of  the  "Times"  at 
breakfast,  or  some  similar  nothing,  have  often  dis- 
composed my  temper  more  seriously  than  did  this 
really  serious  misfortune.  I  was  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber.  I  unpacked,  I  arranged  my  dressing 
and  writing  materials  ;  in  ten  minutes,  I  had  given 
my  fovir  stone  walls  an  air  of  positive  comfort,  and 
as  Auguste,  the  turnkey,  and  Suzanne,  the  prison 
housemaid,  Avere  looking  on,  I  whistled  carelessly 
as  I  worked.  Auguste  and  Suzanne  cotild  make 
nothing  of  me,  and  went  their  way  down  stairs, 
much  marvelling. 

As  soon  as  I  was  left  alone,  I  set  to  work  to 
write.  I  wrote  to  the  English  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  M.  Jmiixis  Merle  at 
Wiesbaden,  to  all  sorts  of  people  besides.  Much 
good  aU  my  writing  did  me  ! 

Then,  feeling  that  I  had  done  all  that  coidd  be 
done  at  the  moment,  I  came  out  tranquilly  to  take 
the  air  in  the  corridor  ;  and,  lo  !  there  was  balm 
in  Gilead,  I  was  not  even  alone.  Three  other 
houses  in  my  street  were  tenanted  ;  and  their 
occvipants,  who  had  evidently  been  discussing  the 
new  arrival,  and  watching  for  his  appearance,  lost 
no  time  in  making  my  acquaintance.  Two  old 
men  and  a  yomig  one.  The  last  was  an  avocat, 
named — no  !  never  mind  his  name.  How  shall  I 
delicately  state  the  oflfence  which  had  brought  him 
there  ?  He  had  broken  part  of  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, and  the  whole  of  the  seventh  ;  and  he 
was  indignant  beyond  measure  with  his  prosecutor, 
who  had  not  called  him  out,  like  a  gentleman,  and 
given  him  a  chance  of  breaking  the  sixth  into  the 
bargain  !  Le  Idche  !  he  had  preferred,  like  a  can- 
aille as  he  was,  to  resort  to  civil  revenges  ;  and 
my  friend  had  to  "  dree  his  weird,"  where  I  found 
him,  for  the  term  of  six  calendar  months,  while  the 
fair  and  frail  partner  in  his  offence  spent  a  similar 
period  in  similar  sechision  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  establishment.  We  had  not  been  acquainted 
ten  minutes  before  he  told  me  the  whole  of  this 
story.  He  coidd  not  endure  that  a  ' '  gentilhomme 
Anglais,"  as  Monsieur  evidently  was,  shoidd  for  a 
moment  suppose  him  to  be  a  mere  petty -larceny 
villain.  He  had,  he  said,  "  beaucouj)  etudi6 
I'Anglais  ; "  and  when  I  ])roduced,  for  his  edirica- 
tion,  a  fragment  of  the  "  Times  "  which  I  happened 
to  have  with  me,  be  recognised  it  at  once. 

"  Ah  yays,  I  know  him  !   do  Timmess  !  " 

He  was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  bottom  ;  vain  enough, 


though,  and  as  poor  as  Job  :  eking  out  his  prison- 
pittance  by  a  little  "feuiUeton"  penny-a-lining. 

The  first  old  man  was  a  jom-neyman  tailor,  M. 
Michel.  He  was  a  poor,  harmless  small  debtor, 
who  acCei)ted  with  enthusiasm,  on  the  second  day 
of  our  acquaintance,  a  proposition  that  he  should 
mend  one  of  my  waistcoats  which  needed  rejiara- 
tion,  and  was  honestly  reluctant  to  accept  a  two- 
franc  jjiece  which  I  forced  upon  him  as  an  honora- 
rium. 

"Ah!  Mon  Dieu  !  "  he  said,  when  I  at  last 
overcame  his  scruples.  "  Je  suis  comme  vous. 
Monsieur,  J'aime  a  faire  noblement  les  choses  !  " 
and  summoning  a  lad  who  acted  as  prison  errand- 
boy,  he  informed  him,  with  much  glee,  that  he 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  do  a  little  "  coup  de 
metier,"  and  besought  him  not  to  forget  to  add  a 
sumptuous  dessert  of  a^^i^les  to  his  ordinary 
"repas  "  that  afternoon. 

Of  the  second  old  man,  who  was  quite  as  poor, 
and  not  so  cheerfid  as  the  tailor,  we  knew  nothing. 
We  called  him,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  Monsieur." 
His  name,  and  his  offence,  he  kept  carefully  to 
himself.  He  would  talk,  when  addressed ;  but 
ordinarily  smoked  his  pipe  in  silence,  and  volun- 
teered but  small  contribution  to  the  liveliness  of 
the  society.  The  avocat,  the  tailor,  and  I,  were 
chirping  enough.  M.  MougroUe's  was  the  hand  to 
which  also  the  first-named  owed  his  commitment ; 
and  we  vituperated  the  old  boy  jiretty  handsomely 
in  concert,  as  we  walked  together  up  and  down  our 
corridor. 

About  four  o'clock  it  occurred  to  the  turnkey, 
that  Monsieur  would  probably  not  object  to  im- 
prove the  prison -allowance  by  some  addition  from 
the  cuisine  of  the  neighbouring  tralteur.  Mon- 
sieur was  only  too  glad  to  do  so  if  allowed- 
Certainly,  Monsieur  was  allowed.  Good.  Then 
Monsieur,  though  in  prison,  would  "dine  :  "  and 
there  were  set  before  him,  accordingly,  potage, 
cotelettes,  volailie,  salade,  dessert ;  a  good  enough 
dinner  in  shoit,  of  which  M.  jSIichel  and  the  other 
"  Monsieur  "  divided,  with  miicli  thankfulness,  the 
dehriji.  But  the  honest  turnkey  afterwards  pri- 
vately fell  out  with  me  for  my  extravagance  ;  and 
instructed  me  how  to  order  a  thoroughly  sufficient 
banquet  at  considerably  smaller  cost.  Woidd 
mauy  English  turnkeys  have  done  the  like  ?  Alas ! 
I  fear,  but  few.  In  that  public  prison  of  Eheims 
there  was  not  a  single  ofiicial  with  whom  I  came 
iai  contact,  who  did  not,  in  his  way,  do  his  best 
to  be  obliging,  to  si)are  me  needless  trouble  and 
expense,  and  to  make  me  as  little  uncomfortable 
as  circumstances  permitted.  And  I  can't  in  con- 
science say  that  I  u-ns  uncomfortable  ;  though,  of 
course,  I  ought  to  have  been.  I  was  young,  and 
in  good  health ;  the  weather  was  fine,  dry,  and 
warm  ;  I  had  a  few  books,  my  cigar,  three  people 
to  talk  to,  and  that  glorious  old  west-front,  with 
its  three  portals,  to  look  at.  I  was  treated  with 
perfect  civility  ;  had  no  business  anywhere  await- 
ing my  coming ;  and  felt,  into  the  bargain,  the 
conviction  that  this  farce  coidd  not  last  very  long. 
No.  I  was  not  uncomfortable,  save  only  on  ac- 
count of  one  or  two  far  away,  if  by  chance  they 
shoidd  come  to  know  where  I  was. 

Eight  o'clock,  P.M.,  and   I  had  made  no  pro- 
vision of  candle  !     Twelve  feet  square  of  thick, 
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h:vre,  coKl,  stone  v:ill,  ilarkucss,  ami  a  door 
heavily  lj<>lte<l  oiitsitle  !  Not  altogether  pleasant. 
Some  touch  of  rejil  liondjiil''  iiiii»risoamei»t  made 
itself  felt  at  hust.  Bah!  it  ctoiV  Inat  !  *'That'» 
my  comfort  I  '  Had  I  Ijeeii  a  geologist,  I  shoidd 
have  ripped  open  my  mattre.s."<  to  see  what  kiutl  of 
stoue  they  used  for  stufhug  at  liheims  : — hut, 
after  all,  what  is  a  hiud  l>cd  to  an  easy  eon- 
seieuco  ?  "  Never  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept 
that  night  ! " 

With  moruing  c;uno  again  my  gendarme. 
Monsieur  wa-s  requested  to  step  down,  and  present 
himself  before  the  .Suhstitut  ilu  Proeureur  du  lioi, 
who  had  returned  from  his  yesterday's  cJun<Mt', 
and  desired  to  see  him  in  his  "rarquet.  '  M. 
Alexandre  (I  can't  help  thinking  that  good 
gendaiine  had  somewhat  pretlisposeil  him  in  my 
favour)  received  and  treated  lue  like  a  gentle- 
man. A  tall,  fair,  hamlsonie  man,  in  the  jirime 
of  life,  with  a  pleasant  expression,  and  a  frank 
cheerful  manner — more  like  a  well-bred  country 
gentleman  thcui  a  lawyer  ;  hut  reatly,  (juick,  and 
precise  in  his  tjuestions  ;  evidently  well  up  to  his 
work.  He  held  in  his  hand  (Liod  knows  how  he 
got  it)  a  paper  from  which  he  examined  me.  It 
was  a  j)erfect  diary  of  my  journey  from  Luxem- 
bourg to  Kheims.  He  knew  each  hotel  at  w  liich  1 
bad  slept— each  particular  eonveyimce,  jjublic  or 
private,  by  which  I  had  travelled.  He  hiul  got 
down  in  black  and  white  that  I  had  unsuceess- 
fidly  endeavoured  to  "negotiate"'  a  "valuable 
security'  at  Luxembourg ;  (it  was  true  that  a 
banker  there  had  refused  to  change  for  mo  a 
500  franc  note  of  the  bank  of  Strasbourg)  : — he 
had  it  recorded,  that  I  ha<l  jisked  a  fellow-traveller, 
in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence,  "whether  wc 
should  have  to  show  our  passports  at  the  gates  of 
Verdun?"  for  which  question  my  fellow-traveller, 
or  some  one  for  him,  had  been  amiable  enough  to 
suggest  an  ob\'ioua  motive  unfavourable  to  myself. 
In  short,  all  my  most  tri\'ial  doings  for  the  last 
four  days  had  been  "  set  in  a  note-book,  conned, 
and  got  by  rote,  to  ca.st  into  my  teeth."  8o  well 
and  thoroughly  hatl  it  been  done,  th.it  1  C(juld  not 
help  expressing,  then  and  there,  my  a<lmiratioii, 
not  of  the  system,  but  of  the  way  in  wliich  it  was 
worked.  M.  Alexandre  only  8nule<l  at  the  dubioius 
comphmcnt.  He  dismissed  me,  apparently  well 
satistied  with  my  responses,  promising  to  come  up 
immediately  to  my  room,  and  personidly  examine 
my  '"belongings,"  and  with  some  complimentary 
phrases  on  the  easy  fashion  in  which  1  took  my 
misfortune.  His  faith !  if  he  ha«l  been  in  my 
place  he  should  have  been  utterly  dl«oU  ! 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  did  come  im- 
mediately. Two  minutes'  inspection — though  he 
went  conscientiously  through  every  item — was 
enough  to  show  him  that  a  grievous  Ijlunder 
had  been  committed.  He  requested  me  to 
entrust  him,  "in  my  interest, "  with  my  sister's 
letter,  previously  mentioned  —  (he  understood 
English  ]>erfectly,  though  he  <lid  not  speak 
it), — regretted  that,  as  I  was  actually  imprisone<l, 
it  was  beyond  his  i»ower  to  let  me  out  with- 
out authorisation  from  his  superiors  —  pledged 
himself  to  omit  no  endeavours  to  arrange  "  my 
affair"  as  soon  as  i)08sible — and  gave  orders  that 
any  addition  to  my  personal  accommodation  which 


I  might  desire  should  be  jirovided,  if  within  their 
resources,  by  the  ofliciids  of  the  pi'Lsou.  "  He  is  no 
more  the  man  they  want  than  I  ;uu  ! "  1  heard  Inm 
exclaim  to  the  gemlarmc,  as  he  closed  my  door ; 
and  he  j)refaced  the  a.s8ertion  bj*  one  of  those 
sinful  ejaculations  with  wliich  the  Abbess  of 
Andouillets,  and  Margarita  the  noN-ieo,  ineU'ectu- 
ally  endeavoured  in  concert  to  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  the  old  mide. 

Tuesday — Wednesday — the  noon  of  Thursday 
ai'rivcd  and  jiasscd  withotit  incident,  save  a  visit 
from  two  long-cloidted  Hajt-hatted  brethren  of 
some  charitable  fraternity,  who  sate  uj>on  my  bod, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  say  for  tliem-selves,  and 
stared  at  me  witli  a  calm,  mild,  non-impertii>eat, 
inollensive  curiosity. 

I  own,  the  novelty  of  the  situation  ha<^l  by  this 
time  worn  off,  and  I  was  l)egiiuiing  to  get  tired 
and  unpatient. 

But  alwut  that  noon  of  Thursday  came  again  my 
gendaime,  with  an  intimation  that  M.  Alexandre 
wished  once  more  to  see  me.  "Aha!  you  go  to 
heiu-  good  news  ! "  said  the  little  avocat,  as  I 
descended. 

M.  Alexandre  had  now  another  paper  in  his 
hand — the  real  "  signalement,"  forwarded  from 
Frankfort,  of  my  confounded  namesake.  He  was 
there  described  ;is  a  Jew,  aged  (in  1845)  tfixtt/Jive 
years,  and  in  particulars  of  jiersoujd  appearance 
so  different  from  mine,  that  ^1.  Alexandre  intcr- 
ruj^ted  his  comparison  more  than  once  to  exclaim, 
"Bah!  not  the  slightest  resemblance!"  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  how  he  accounted  for  the  blun- 
dering Luxemlwurg  "signalement"  on  which  M. 
Mongrolle  had  actc<l,  and  why  it  wjis  that  the 
authorities  of  that  place  had  not,  then  and  tlicre, 
themselves  arrested  my  progi-ess?  "  Ma  foi  !  '  he 
said,  with  the  national  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"  Je  uc  comjirends  pas  la  Police  Alleniande." 

"And  now,"  he  added,  "1  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  you.  It  is  clear  enough  that  you  aro 
not  the  man.  I  don't  like  to  keep  you  here  ;  but 
I  have  not,  strictly,  the  power  to  let  you  out.  I 
incur  some  responsibility  (je  m'engage  un  peu)  in 
making  you  the  offer,  but,  if  you  wdl  give  me  your 
word  not  to  leave  Rheims  till  you  hear  from  me, 
you  shall  l)e  at  liberty  to  return  to  your  hotel." 

Cladly,  of  course,  I  would.  A  cell  in  the  IJon 
d'Or  would  be  but  a  nominal  prison. 

"No,  no,  not  even  so.  Soyez  hbrc — amusez 
vous.  Do  what  you  will  ;  only  do  not  ([uit  Kheims 
till  I  authorise  you."  And  so,  with  all  sorts  of 
polite  speeches  on  both  sides,  we  parted. 

I  think  everybody  was  jileased  when  my  libera- 
tion w;is  known  ;  and  I  wonder  my  hand  was  not 
shaken  off  before  I  got  out  of  the  pri.son.  The 
landlord  of  the  Lion  d'Or  congratulated  mc  calmly 
on  getting  so  soon  out  of  an  ugly  scrape.  Tho 
gari;on  who  reinstalled  me  in  my  apartments 
vented  his  sympathy  in  scathing  remarks  on  the 
stujiidity  of  people  "who  were  W^^/*  enoiigh  to 
box  up  {cqfrer)  like  that  a  Monsieur  witli  such  a 
dressing-case  as  mine."     Innocent  gar9on  ! 

I  am  walking  and  smoking  after  <liuner  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  At  the 
windows  of  the  corridor,  along  which  I  had  paced 
the  previous  evening,  I  see  figtircs  apparently  en- 
deavouring to   attract    my  attention,  and    ]>efore 
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long  T  make  out  M.  ]SIichel  and  the  anonymous 
"Monsiem-."  TlieyboM-,  theysmile,  tliey  gesticulate, 
they  lay  tlieii-  hands  upon  their  hearts.  The  fact 
is,  that  I  have,  in  a  note  addressed  to  my  little 
avocat,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  two  poor 
de^Tls  a  small  enoiigh  sum — some  five-and-twenty 
francs  a-j»iece.  I  did  not  know  how  much  grati- 
tude one  coidd  get  for  the  money.  There  comes 
to  the  door  of  the  gaol  M.  Bernard,  the  gaoler, 
full  of  smiles,  and  beckons  me  across  to  shake  me 
violently  by  the  hand. 

"Mais,  mon  Dieu  !  M.  Temple,  mals  vous  etes 


genereux 


The  adverb  he  employed  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  dictionary  of  the  French  tongue. 

I  still  keep  two  letters  as  souvenirs  of  my 
captivity.  One,  in  which  my  little  avocat  retiirned 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  two  beneficiaires  (and  which 
I  woiUd  here  print  if  it  were  not  so  fidl  of  compli- 
ments to  myself)  ;  and  one,  of  much  poUteness, 
from  JVI.  Alexancbe,  in  which,  on  the  morning 
after  my  liberation,  he  returned  to  me  my  pass2>ort 
and  my  sister's  letter,  stating  that,  as  he  had 
received  authority  from  Paris  to  act  in  my  case 
entirely  on  his  own  discretion,  he  lost  no  time  in 
announcing  that  I  was  once  more  a  perfectly  free 
agent,  and  handsomelj^  expressing  his  own  regi*et 
at  the  share  in  my  annoying  detention,  which  the 
duties  of  his  office  had  imposed  upon  him. 

As  I  trotted  out  of  the  gates  of  Rheims,  in  a 
cabriolet-de-poste,  that  afternoon,  en  route  for 
Paris,  I  met,  and  was  glad  to  meet,  my  gendarme  ; 
and  no  grim-visaged  functionary  of  his  order  ever 
broke  into  a  smile  so  honest,  or  made  a  ci-devant 
gaol-bird  a  bow  so  profound,  as  the  smile  and  the 
bow  which  accompanied  his  "Bon  jour,  Monsieur  ! 

Bon  jour  et  bon  voyage  !" 

*  *  *  * 

My  first  visit  at  Paris  was  to  the  English 
embassy.  I  had,  it  appeared,  in  my  hmTy, 
addressed  my  letter  to  ' '  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Cowley,  Ambassador  of  England,"  &c.  &c., 
forgetting,  at  the  moment,  that  Lord  Cowley  had 
recently  died,  and  that  Lord  Normanby,  in  his 
stead,  represented  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore.  My  letter  was  lying  comfortably, 
impresented,  in  the  porter's  lodge. 

' '  Ah,  mou  Dieu,  Monsieur  !  Milord  Cowley  est 
mort!"  said  the  portress,  as  she  calmly  handed 
back  to  me  the  wasted  epistle. 


Had  I  not  turned  up,  or  unless  Lord  Cowley's 
spirit  had  come  "  rapping  "  to  claim  his  property, 
I  suj)pose  it  woidd  have  lain  there  to  this  day.  I 
demanded  to  see  the  Ambassador.  He  was  out. 
Some  attache  was,  I  presumed,  at  his  post.  Yes  ; 
but  he  was  "  souffrant,"  and  coidd  not  see  any- 
body just  then.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  and 
I  conclude  that  "souffrant"  is  French  for  "fast 
asleeji,  and  don't  want  to  be  bothered  ; "  for  he 
showed  no  sym})tom  of  disorder  when  I  did  see 
him,  three  hours  later,  and  when  he  affably  said, 
"  He  was  really  A^ery  glad  I  was  out  without 
trouble." 

But,  then,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  heard  my  story 
patiently,  complimented  me  on  m}'  French,  and 
shrugged  his  shoidders  wonderfidly  at  the  recital. 
And  did  not  the  "Ambassador  of  England" 
leave  his  card  for  me  at  Meurice's  ?  And  don't  I 
keep  it  to  this  day  ?  Doubtless  it  was  great 
honour  for  the  like  of  me — and  it  was  all  the  com- 
iiensation  1  ever  got. 

*  *  *  * 

In  the  year  1850,  I  was  once  more  at  Frankfort 
and  Wiesbaden.  Piecollecting  what  had  happened, 
I  took  the  jjrecaution  of  going  to  the  police  biu'eau 
at  the  former  place,  and  getting  their  visa  placed 
iipon  my  passport.  I  mentioned  my  reasons,  and 
was  told  I  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  as  my 
namesake  had  been  some  time  since  caught  and 
duly  punished. 

At  Wiesbaden  I  re-entered  the  bureau  of  M. 
•Junius  Merle.  He  did  not  know  me  till  he  caught 
the  name  in  my  passport,  when  he  seized  me 
violently  by  the  hand. 

"  Ach  !  mein  Gctt  !  "  he  cried,  "  Heini-ich 
Tempel  !  my  tear  sir,  xy  have  you  not  shange 
your  name  ?     Dey  vill  have  yoii  once  more  ! " 

"No!"  I  answered,  laughing;  "now  they 
have  got  the  real  man  they  will,  I  hope,  let  me 
alone." 

"  Who  have  got  him?"  said  M.  Merle,  quickly. 
"  Vere  have  dey  got  him  ?" 

"At  Fraidifort,"  said  I.  "So,  at  least,  the 
police  there  assured  me." 

"  At  Frankfort  !  "  said  M.  Merlg,  tersely.  "  De 
police  do  lie  !  II  court  encore.  Dey  have  not 
catch  him  !  Dey  cannot  catch  him  !  Dey  nevare 
sail  catch  him  !     No,  nevare  ! " 

Harry  Leroy  Teiniple. 
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ENGLISH  RAILWAY  ARTILLERY. 

A    CUE.VP    DEi'EXCK    AiJAlXST    INV.U^iloX. 

The  btgiiming  of  the  eml  is  jipproacliing. 
Wars  cannot  be  carriiMl  on  witliout  railways,  r.nd 
the  niilway  is  emphatically  the  ofVspring  aiul  tool 
of  ci\'iliflation — not  to  be  maintained  without 
civilisation.  It  is  a  weajH>n  of  «lcfeiice  and  not 
of  attack,  and  is  easily  renderetl  nsek-ss  to  an  in- 
vatling  enemy.  But  as  yet  it  has  only  been  used 
as  a  to<.>l,  and  not  as  a  weapon.  Only  f)ne  has 
yet  been  construeteil  8i»ecially — viz,,  the  one  at 
Balaklava  ;  and,  according  ti>  all  accounts,  it  was 
a  very  inferior  piece  of  construction — what  is 
called  "contractor's  way."  But  this  railway  was 
merely  a  means  of  transit — not  a  tool  of  light- 
ing. It  was  protected  fr\im  attack — was,  in 
short,  a  c.amp-Htting  one,  but  never  h;\lf  turned  to 
its  fitting  uses.  Let  us  consider  how  f.nr  a  railway 
luight  be  applied  as  a  means  of  coast  defences — 
cheap  coast  defences,  dispensing  with  artillery 
horses  and  detached  forts  and  batteries. 

As  we  verj'  fortunately  live  in  an  island  with 
water  enclosing  us,  as  a  hedge  does  a  farm,  keep- 
ing out  intnulers,  and  enabling  us  to  perform  our 
own  work  without  hindrance,  it  follows  that  all 
invasion  mu.st  be  by  water.  Sujiposing  that 
some  modem  Van  Tromp  under  French  orders 
-1  .idd  sweep  the  Channel  to  land  soldiers  on  our 
..res,  what  then  would  be  our  best  course  of 
defence  ?  I  am  merely  arguing  this  as  a  supposi- 
tion, precisely  as  Prince  Join\'ille  did. 

It    is    agreed    that  artillery,    and   that,    he.'i\-y 

•  -y,  is  the  most  formiilable  iiiii>lenient  of 
I  .  in  warfare;  but  it  has  the  ilisadvantage  of 
recjuiring  many  horses  to  draw  it,  liable  to  be  im- 
peded by  wounds,  and  the  further  disadvantage 
of  being  liable  to  Hanking  attacks  of  cavalry, 
whose  greater  speed  prevents  it  from  retreating. 

Therefore  the  problem  to  solve  is,  how  to  dis- 
I>ense  with  horses,  and  to  increase  its  speed  for 
a«lvance  or  retreat  so  that  no  cavalry  may  over- 
take it. 

There  is  a  simple  mo<le  of  accomjdishing  this. 
Put  the  artillery  upon  our  true  lines  of  defence, 
our  rails,  and  draw  or  propel  it  by  locomotive 
Mount  a  gun  of  twenty  tons  weight  on 
.1  :..„.v ay  truck,  with  a  circular  traversing  plat- 
form, and  capable  of  throwing  a  shot  or  .shell 
weighing  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  a-half 
a  distance  of  five  miles.  A  truck  on  eight  wheels 
would  carrj-  this  very  easily,  and  there  would  be 
no  recoiL  A  batterj'  of  ten  guns  of  this  kind 
would  weigh  al^out  3(10  tons,  and  could  be  easily 
worked  at  thirty  to  forty  miles  f>er  hour.  There 
woidd  be  no  horses  to  take  fright  or  to  be  killed, 
»nd  no  cavalry  could  approach  it,  and  no  artillery 
not  drawn  on  rails  coidd  reach  it.  This  would 
practically  l)e  a  moving  fortress,  carrj'ing  with  it 
monitions  for  the  gims  and  jirovisions  for  the 
men.  And  it  coidd  move  out  of  its  own  smoke 
to  secure  a  constant  clear  atmosjtherc. 

It  will  be  therefore  conceded  that,  to  compete 
ujHjn  equal  terms,  an  invading  army  must  either 
land  with  rads  ready  to  lay  down  and  similar 
artiilery,  or  it  must  get  possession  of  those  exist- 
ing in  the  countrj*.  The  latter  condition  cotdd 
scarcely  be  compatible  with  common  sense  on  the 


part  of  the  invaded ;  the  former  would  cut;ul 
insuperable  difliculties  on  the  invatlers. 

But,  it  may  be  argue«l,  rails  do  not  i-xicml 
everj'where,  and  the  enemy  would  take  the  t.pj>or- 
tunity  of  landing  at  the  [Kiints  where  rails  do 
not  reach.  Quito  true.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
railway  map. 

We  lind  there  that  the  railways  radiate  fr.im 
London  to  that  jtieee  of  8;dt  water  we  still  cdl 
the  English  Channel,  .is  follows,  London  Iniiug  the 
centre  which  in  all  cases  the  enemy  would  seek 
to  possess,  at  all  events  for  the  purpose  of 
]ilunder  : — The  fJreat  Western  e.xtend.s  from  Lon- 
don to  Bristol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Falmouth  ; 
the  South  Western  extends  from  Exeter  to  Soiith- 
ampton,  Dorchester,  and  Bridport,  with  only  one 
short  link  wiuiting  ;  the  Brighton,  from  London 
to  the  south  co.ist ;  the  South  Ejistern,  from  London 
to  Folkestone  and  Dover  ;  so  conchuling  the  radius 
south  and  west  of  the  Thames.  The  northern  lank 
of  the  Thames  is  closed  from  entrance  by  the  North 
Kent  and  its  continuations  to  Margate.  Another 
South  Eastern  Une  extends  from  Dover  to  Keigatc, 
Guildford,  and  Keading.  Then  the  coast-line  ex- 
tends again  from  Dover  to  Ilythc,  Rye,  Hastings, 
Portsmouth,  and  continues  to  Dorchester,  Mhero 
a  slip  needs  filling  in  up  to  Exeter,  and  thence 
the  continuation  goes  on  to  the  Land's  End, 
North  of  the  Thames  the  lines  extend  from  Lon- 
don to  Tilbury,  to  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Yarmouth, 
Preston,  Grimsby,  Hull,  Soarltorough,  and  Whitby, 
and  so  on,  with  an  interruption  between  Wliitby 
and  .Stockt<in,  but  which  has  a  re.or  line  in  com- 
pensation, and  so  on  with  a  continuous  coast  line 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth, 

Now,  all  these  coast  railways,  i)ut  to  their  pro- 
per uses,  are  really  lines  of  defence,  backed  with 
second  and  third  hues,  and  then  on  to  a  net- 
work, eclipsing  any  Tones  Vedras  on  record;  and, 
ha\nng  moving  batteries  on  their  lines  carrying 
shot  and  shell  farther  than  an  enemy  could  reach, 
and  unapproachable  by  cavali-y.  would  be  the 
cheapest  of  all  possible  fortresses — absolutely  a 
continuous  fortress  along  the  whole  coast.  They 
woiUd  be  to  the  land  what  the  Mar-shij)  is  to  the 
sea.  We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  rail  merely 
as  a  vehicle  of  transport  to  c.arrj-  materials  which 
.ire  not  to  be  set  to  work  till  off  the  rails.  If  we 
look  at  the  rail  as  i>art  of  an  instrument  of  war- 
fare, wc  shall  \>e  8t.artled  at  the  enonnous  means  wo 
have  at  hand  inst.ontly  available  from  mercantile 
pur]K)sea  to  convert  to  engines  of  war,  .ind,  what 
is  more,  at  the  economy  of  defence,  immediately 
reconvertible  to  purposes  of  jieace.  We  abso- 
lutely need  nothing  but  to  construct  gun-carriages 
for  our  rads,  and,  lo  !  our  steam-horses  .are  ready 
at  hand,  and  our  stcam-carriagea  ready  to  trana- 
])ort  our  troops  whithersoever  we  will.  Wc  have 
the  vantage  ground  .against  all  Europe  combincfl,  if 
wc  only  use  our  existing  ajiplianccs.  We  ourselves 
could  not  invade  Europe,  unless  by  consent  of 
some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  get  a  foothold  ; 
.and  neither  coidd  any  or  all  the  nations  of  f'urojKJ 
invatle  us,  except  by  our  own  consent.  Steam 
m.ay  have  "bridged  the  Channel,"  but  until  a 
radway  bridge  can  \)c  constructed  on  the  narrow 
sea,  no  batteries  brought  by  sea  can  compete  with 
our  own  at  the  water's  edge.     England  will  1x5 
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literally  walled  about   with   iron  when  we  shall 
have  constructed  our  moving  iion  fortresses. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  strategical  survey 
of  all  our  coast  lines,  with  a  view  to  fill  in  all 
intei-vals,  and  for  this  pm-pose  the  connecting 
highways  ought  to  be  effectively  applied. 

To  make  continuous  batteries  along  the  whole 
coast  would  be  a  costly  affair,  besides  interfering, 
in  many  ways,  with  the  operations  of  peace.  Now, 
althoixgh  for  the  most  part  we  need  special  har- 
bours and  landing-places  for  the  contingencies  of 
bad  weather,  yet  in  fine  weather  the  whole  of  our 
harbours  are  landing-places,  and  especially  with 
off-shore  wnds.  A  railway,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
requires  to  be  made  in  a  costly  manner,  the  gi'ound 
levelled,  and  -with.  aU  sorts  of  preparations  for 
passengers  and  goods.  But  if  we  could  make  a 
radway  at  a  cheap  rate  along  the  coast  we  might 
have  moving-batteries,  and  dispense  altogether 
with  "  towers  along  the  steep."  The  first  element 
therefore  is,  if  possible,  to  follow  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  disj^ense  with  earth-works, 
ludess  in  very  steep  places. 

The  usual  gradients  on  ordinary  turnpike-roads 
are  about  one  in  twenty,  and  many  coast-roads 
run  very  near  the  shore  or  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Where  such  roads  exist,  they  can  be  api^lied  to 
raUway  purposes  by  simply  sinking  the  r.iils  to  the 
level  of  the  road  surface,  in  such  a  mode  that  the 
ordinary  uses  woidd  not  be  interfered  with.  Where 
the  roads  do  not  lie  in  the  right  direction,  of 
course  new  roads  must  be  opened. 

Assuming  the  gi'adient  to  be  one  in  twenty, 
a  locomotive-engine  on  four  low  driving-wheels, 
and  weighing,  with  fuU  load  of  fuel  and  water, 
only  fourteen  tons,  woidd  be  competent  to  di-aw 
behind  it,  or  propel  before  it,  eighteen  tons  of  load, 
at  a  speed  of  twenty  mdes  per  hour.  A  truck  on 
four  wheels,  weighing  six  tons,  could  carry  on  a 
railway  platform  a  long  gun  weighing  five  tons, 
and  throwing  a  50-pound  shot  four  miles.  A 
second  truck  could  be  walled  round  with  sheet- 
iron  to  shelter  the  gunners,  and  weighing,  say 
thi'ee  tons,  with  four  tons  of  ammunition ;  or 
instead  of  a  single  gun  of  five  tons,  five  guns 
weighiiag  one  ton  each  might  be  applied. 

Supposing  the  gradient  to  be  one  in  forty, 
the  same  engine  coidd  take  a  battery  weighing 
forty-six  tons  at  the  same  speed,  and  with  a 
gradient  of  one  in  eighty  a  battery  weighing  ninety 
tons. 

Therefore,  ten  locomotives,  worth  probably  1500Z. 
each,  would  be  the  moving  power  for  a  battery  of 
ten  50-poiuiders,  up  a  gradient  of  one  in  twenty, 
at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  or  a  batteiy 
of  fifty  50-pounders  up  a  gi-adient  of  one  in 
eighty,  at  twenty  miles  per  hoxir.  Horses  would 
be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  speed  of  move- 
ment doubled,  with  an  expenditure  of  coal  about 
one-tenth  the  value  of  oats  and  haj' ;  and,  more- 
over, coal  being  only  required  when  in  use,  and  not 
constantly,  as  in  the  case  of  oats  and  hay.  The 
engines  will  cost  15,000?.,  but  one  mo-.ang  battery 
would  be  equivalent  to  at  least  ten  such  batteries 
placed  in  "towers  along  the  steep,"  or  any  niuuber 
of  batteries  moved  by  horses.  Supposing  no  land  to 
buy,  the  roads  could  be  laid  out  at  a  cost  of  about 
1400/.  per  mile,   and  the  roads  could  be  used  for 


passenger  purposes  ;  thus  keepuig  the  engines  in 
order,  with  a  i)robal)le  profit  to  the  government. 
At  intervals,  when  covei-ing  a  landing-place,, 
earthen  banks  coidd  be  thrown  up  for  shelter,  and 
militia-artiUerymen  might  thus  be  enabled  to 
practice  conveniently  at  objects  at  sea. 

Supjiosing  an  enemy  to  land,  batteries  travelling 
at  twenty  miles  per  hom*  woidd  be  a  serious 
annoyance,  the  moi*e  especially  as  he  coidd  not 
l)ring  any  equivalent  to  bear,  and  covdd  not  go 
in  piu-suit,  viiuess  he  disembarked  engines  first, 
and  railways  of  the  same  gauge,  a  process  very 
simple  when  going  to  a  friendly  country,  biit  very 
difficidt  when  amonost  enemies. 

I  have  proposed  this  aiTangement  for  coast- 
roads,  but  thei-e  is  no  reason  why  rails  shoidd  not 
be  laid  on  inland  roads  as  well,  being  apphcable 
to  the  two  pui-poses  of  artiUery  and  pubhc  roads, 
enaljHng  the  government  to  keep  up  a  stock  of 
engines  at  little  cost. 

But  with  these  roads  commmiicating  with  the 
railroads,  the  whole  railway  system  becomes 
ai^plicable  to  mditary  purposes.  The  essential 
thing  is,  that  the  guns,  instead  of  being  mounted 
on  the  ordinaiy  carriages  worked  by  horses, 
should  be  mounted  on  rail-carriages.  The  advan- 
tages would  be  very  great  in  the  absence  of 
horses  and  all  the  difficidties  a'.tending  them. 
The  advantages  of  the  rails  woidd  be  wholly  with 
the  invaded  and  against  the  invaders  ;  for  every 
engine  being  withdrawn,  they  would  perforce  have 
to  march  slowly  by  highway,  while  the  defenders 
would  have  the  rail  wherewith  to  accumidate  any 
niuuber  of  troops  ;  and  as  the  rads  connect  the 
highwaj'S  at  various  points,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  being  destroyed ;  luiless  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  command  of  the  Channel  woidd  give 
them  an  unlimited  means  of  disembarking  engines 
and  rail  artillery. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  railway  system  is 
so  especially  adapted  for  defence,  and  so  little 
adapted  to  invaders,  that  it  shoidd  become  at 
once  a  matter  of  experiment  how  best  to  adapt 
Armstrong  or  other  guns  to  its  uses.  The  process 
of  fitting  the  engines  with  shot-proof  walls  to 
protect  the  diivers  against  riflemen  woidd  be  very 
easy,  and  the  steam  power  might  very  well  be 
adapted  to  throwing  showers  of  shot  in  case  of  a 
charge  of  cavahy  or  infantry.  Nothing  but  artd- 
lery  coidd  damage  the  engines  or  moAing  batteries, 
and  artillery  coidd  not  get  near  them  if  it  were 
desirable  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

It  has  been  stated  in  former  papers,  that  guns 
far  hea\-ier  than  have  yet  been  constructed  are 
essential  to  give  long  range  and  prevent  recoil. 

i  These  conditions  render  the  transit  of  the  gim  in 

[  the  ordinary  mode  a  matter  of  increased  difEcidty, 
And  of  all  wheel  carriages  used  at  speed,  the  gun- 
carriage  is  the  worst  provided  for  velocity.  It  has 
no  springs.     Bad  enough  this  for  a  gun  weighing 

:  fifteen  hundredweight  or  a  ton,  but  rendering 
quite  impracticable  a  five-ton  gun.  Therefore,  the 
radways,   in  giving  a  far  better  road  with  fewer 

',  obstacles,  materially  facilitate  transit  by  the  use 
of  springs,    and  would  do  so  stUl  more  if  really 

i  efficient  springs  were  used.  And  on  the  rad, 
weight  becomes  much  less    a  difficidty.     As  the 

I  guns  must  be  of  great  length  as  well  as  weight,  in 
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order  to  do  their  work  efficiently,  they  could  not 
well  be  used  at  right  angles  to  the  rail,  but 
coidd  l>e  used  to  tlintw  shot  over  the  quarter  or 
over  the  )x)w,  that  Ls,  diagonally  to  the  truck 
frame.  Breech  loaders  of  course,  and  ritled,  if 
the  ritliug  should  on  fidler  experience  tuni  out 
to  be  an  atlvantage.  Meanwhile,  it  woidd  Ije  well 
to  trj'  the  following  exjierinu'nt  :  Iai;u1  the  riflc<l 
cannon  with  sidierical  as  well  as  elongated  .shot, 
and  see  whether  the  same  effect  is  proihiceil,  and 
then  try  the  same  exj>eriment  with  a  smooth  bore 
of  the  same  diameter.  Ascertivin  how  much  of 
the  residt  is  in  lx>th  cases  duo  to  the  prevention  of 
windage,  and  the  diminution  of  resisting  surface. 

With  these  batteries  any  number  of  carriages 
can  be  carried  bearing  ritiemen  or  sharpshooters. 
The  whole  of  the  banks  may  be  earthworks 
to  shelter  the  men  from  skirmishers  ;  and  all 
elevatetl  spots  along  the  line  can  be  outhwks  com- 
municating by  telegraph.  We  talk  of  hedges  and 
ditches  to  i)n)tect  ririemen,  but  no  hcilges  or 
ditches  coidd  l>e  so  effective  as  the  railway  cuttings 
and  embankments,  and  with  forts — instead  of  fixed 
tt»wers — travelling  at  Hying  speed,  with  a  very 
small  projKjrtion  of  intelligent  men  doing  all  the 
work. 

The  great  economy  of  this  system  is  worthy  of 
remark.  One  gun  transportable  woidd  do  the 
work  of  ten  which  arc  fixtures  in  forts  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  men  to  take  pris'iners,  for  no 
forts  woidd  be  captured.  Instead  of  a  gun  with 
field-tackle  and  horses,  there  woidd  only  be  a 
gun  with  rail-tackle  and  without  horses ;  the  steam 
power  being  at  work  earning  money  till  wanto<l 
for  war  piirj>oses,  wherefore  the  actual  cost  of 
guns  would  be  diminished.  On  the  new  lines 
of  coast  road  for  steep  inclines 
on  highways,  new  locomotives 
quired  ;  but  these  are  precisely 
required  for  new  railways  ;  and 
official  and  servant  would  be  an  intuitive  rail 
militia-man.  The  more  this  system  is  thought  of, 
the  more  the  con\ncti<m  will  grow  that  it  is  the 
simplest  mode  of  rendering  the  country  impene- 
trable to  invaders  at  a  comparatively  trifiing 
cost  ;  for  facility  of  transit  is  equivalent  to  the 
multiplication  of  men  ;  and  everj'  line  of  rail  would 
be  a  pitfall  to  the  foe  and  a  protection  to  the 
defender.  And  what  is  very  rare  in  warfare,  there 
is  no  sinking  of  ca)>ital  in  an  investment  without 
return.  Every  raU  laid  down  and  every  locomo- 
tive constructed  niay  Ix;  used  as  an  im|>lcmcnt  of 
reproduction.  Tlie  reputation  of  such  a  system 
of  defence  once  established,  there  would  be  an  end 
mt  once  and  for  ever  of  irritating  innuendos  and 
annoying  anxietj',  and  we  coidd  afford  to  send 
our  ships  out  of  the  channel  on  an  emergency. 
In  war  he  who  has  the  greatest  facility  of  move- 
ment and  the  greatest  fai^ility  for  transporting 
huge  guns  must  t>e  the  conqueror.  And  supposing 
in  case  of  accident  that  a  battery  became  im- 
moveable on  the  line,  and  were  attacked,  cavalrj' 
or  infantry  could  do  nothing  but  \>c  destroyed 
by  musketry  from  behind  iron  walls.  Supposing 
a  battery  to  be  taken  by  the  invaders  owing  to 
mismanagement,  it  coidd  only  retreat  where  it 
coold  be  followed  along  the  line  of  rails,  for  the 
nnmerous  batteries    woidd    otherwise    destroy   it. 


the 

and  for  rails 
woidd  be  re- 
the    conditions 

every    radway 


The  invadei-s  woidd    not  he  sufftn-d  t<>  turn  it  to 
account. 

What  is  wanted  then  is  : 

First — To  construct  a  pattern  piece  of  onlnanco 
of  the  largest  weight  and  longest  range  a<lapted 
for  moving  on  its  own  carriage  on  ordinary  rail- 
ways. 

Secondly — To  lay  down  a  8ini]>le  railway  on  a 
common  highway,  forming  a  connecting  link  with 
ordinary  lines. 

Thirdly — To  form  a  short  coast  line  of  steep 
gnvflients  as  a  i)attern. 

P'ourthly — To  construct  a  locomotive  to  work 
on  such  a  gnulient  with  the  longest  practicable 
gun. 

Fifthly — To  commoncc  with  a  small  corps  of 
men — say  the  Cua-st  (^luanl — to  practise  the  new 
system. 

Sixtldy — To  form  the  whole  of  the  railwaj'  men 
into  a  body  of  railway  artillerymen. 

Seventhly — To  work  the  new  lines  on  highways 
as  ordinary  passenger  lines,  to  keeji  uj)  transit 
over  them,  and  keep  the  working  stock  in  order 
at  little  cost. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  arrangement  that 
could  never  grow  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in 
England,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rails  would 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  general  community. 
Everj'  man  would  look  upon  them  as  his  own  pro- 
perty and  safeguard;  the  trippers  uj)  of  intruders. 
Our  great  advantage  in  the  Crimean  war  was  the 
facility  of  converting  the  appliances  of  ordinary 
industry  to  war  uses.  This  system  of  railway 
defence  would  open  up  a  larger  source  of  war 
application  without  any  waste  whatever.  And 
no  one  could  accuse  us  of  making  any  preparations 
for  invading  the  territories  of  others. 

The  war  in  Italy  hxs  shown  the  value  of  rail- 
ways, though  they  were  only  used  for  transit,  and 
not  for  actual  fighting.  If  ever  Italy  becomes 
free,  a  defensive  system  of  railways  would  be  her 
safeguard  against  all  invasion.  The  Alps  would 
make  her  a  practical  island.  How  to  make  de- 
fences not  convertible  int<i  offences  is,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  a  most  important 
study.  The  Channel  Ijeing  our  practical  "break 
of  gauge,"  the  enemy  cannot  approach  us.  In 
whatever  country  a  "break  of  gauge"  can  be 
accomplished  1>y  a  mount-iin  range,  a  similar 
advantage  will  be  obtained. 

The  proverb  saj'S,  "threatened  folks  live  long," 
but  it  is  an  un])leasant  condition  of  existence. 
The  impossibility  of  executing  the  threat  once 
demonstrated,  a  better  condition  of  health  >»-ill 
be  indicate<l  by  laughing  faces  smoothing  the 
wrinkles  from  the  brow. 

W.  Bridges  Adam.s. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 

I  KTVER  shall  forget  the  school 
Conducted  by  the  Misses  Guniing, 

For  underne.ith  those  ladies'  rule 
I  enter'd  on  the  path  of  learning. 

Not  merely  learning  got  from  books, 
But  such  as  comes  in  other  fashion. 

The  science  taught  by  lips  and  looks. 
The  all-absorbing  tender  passion. 
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'Twas  pretty  little  Laura  Hayes 

Whose  charms  my  youthful  heart  excited  ; 
I  hadn't  been  at  school  three  days 

Before  our  solemn  troth  was  plighted. 

I  found  my  seat  was  by  her  side 

(For  all  in  school  had  settled  places), 

And  there  we  both  sat,  open-eyed, 
Staring  with  grave  and  solemn  faces. 


At  last  I  kiss'd  her,  and  instead 
Of  any  show  of  feeling  nettled. 

She  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  said, 

"I  like  you."     And  so  that  was  settled. 

Why  not  ?     My  age  was  six,  or  more, 
As  nearly  as  I  now  remember  ; 

And  Laura  told  me  she  was  four 

"  The  twenty-ninth  of  last  November." 


Her  face  was  round,  her  eyes  were  grey, 
Her  teeth  were  sharp  as  well  as  pearly 

(She  bit  me  in  a  tiff  one  day). 

Her  hair  was  long,  and  brown,  and  curly. 

Our  love  was  placid,  calm,  compact ; 

No  sighs,  no  prayers,  no  doubts,  no  quaking 
No  vows,  or  oaths  ;  there  was,  in  fact. 

Plenty  of  love,  but  no  love-making. 

Few  were  our  clouds,  our  April  showers. 
Our  jealous  quarrels,  and  repentance  ; 

Vfe  used  to  sit  and  stare  for  hours. 
And  not  exchange  one  single  sentence. 

And,  loving  words  thus  being  few, 

We  often  found  it  very  handy 
To  show  our  warmth  of  feeling  through 

The  medium  of  our  sugar-candy. 

But  other  things  as  well  as  sweets 
Form'd  mute  memorials  of  feeling  ; 

As  fruit,  or  pie-crust,  potted  meats, 
Or  toast,  or  even  orange  peeling. 

So  things  went  on,  until  at  last 

{Some  comment  having  been  excited), 

I  said  that,  after  what  had  pass'd, 
We  really  ought  to  get  united. 


But  Laura  took  a  different  view, 

Thought  we  were  very  well  without  it ; 

And  ask'd  me,  likewise,  if  I  knew 
The  proper  way  to  set  about  it  ? 

I  told  her  (after  some  research) 

All  that  was  needful  for  our  man-iage 

Was,  ju.st  that  we  should  go  to  chui'ch 
And  back  again — but  in  a  carriage. 

She  seem'd  to  like  that ;  so  I  press'd 
The  matter  with  the  greater  vigour  ; 

But  then  she  said  it  would  be  be.st 
To  stay  till  we  were  rather  bigger. 

In  spite  of  all  that  I  could  plead, 

Laura's  resolve  was  only  strengthen'd  ; 

So  that  at  length  we  both  agreed 

To  wait  until — her  frocks  were  lengthen'd. 

She  gave  me  her  most  solemn  word 
Our  smallness  was  the  only  reason 

Which  prompted,  when  she  thus  defeiT'd 
Our  union  to  a  future  season. 

Well,  matters  being  settled  so. 

How  came  it  that  our  love  miscanied  ? 

I  cannot  tell, — but  this  I  know. 

She's  not  my  wife,  and  I  am  married. 

C.  P.  William. 
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§1   6oolj    ^'ioljt. 

IIY    niAKLES    KK.VUK. 


CHAITER    XIII. 

When  a  man  inisl>ehavcs,  the  effect  is  curious 
on  a  girl  who  loves  him  sincerely.  It  makes  her 
pity  him.  This,  to  some  of  us  ni.oles,  seems  any- 
thing but  logical.  The  fault  is  in  our  owni  eye, 
the  logic  is  too  swift  for  us.  The  girl  argues 
thus  : — "  How  unha]>i>y,  how  vexed,  jtoor  *  *  ♦ 
mu.st  be  ;  him  to  mi.sbehave  ! " 

Margaret  wiis  full  of  this  sweet  womanly  pity, 
when,  to  her  great  surjirise,  scarce  an  hour  an<l  a 
half  after  he  left  her,  (ierard  came  running  back 
to  her  with  the  -  fragments  of  a  jiicture  in  his 
hand,  and  panting  with  anger  an<l  grief. 

"  There,  Margaret  I  see  I  see  I  the  wretches  ! 
Look  at  their  spit*  !  They  have  cut  your  jwrtrait 
to  jiieces." 

Margaret  looked, 
malicious  hand  had 
pieces.  She  was  a 
ice  ;  she  turned  red  to  her  very  forehead 

"Who  did  it?' 


And,  sxire  enough,  some 
cut  her  portrait  into  five 
good  girl,   but   she  was  not 


"  Nay,  1  know  not.  I  dared  not  ask  ;  for  I 
should  hate  the  hand  that  did  it,  ay,  till  my 
dying  day.  My  poor  Margaret  !  The  beasts  ! 
the  ruffians  !  Six  months'  work  cut  out  of  my 
life,  and  nothing  to  sIkjw  for  it  now.  See,  they 
have  hacked  through  your  very  face — the  sweet 
face  that  everyone  loves  who  knows  it.  O,  heart- 
less, merciless  vi]iui-8  !" 

"  Never  min"l,  <;erard,"  said  Margaret,  panting. 
"Since  tliis  is  how  they  treat  you  for  my  sake — 
yovi  rol>  him  of  uiy  portrait,  do  you  !  Well,  then 
1  give  liim  the  original." 

"  O,  Margaret  !  " 

"  Ye.s,  (Jci-ard  ;  since  they  arc  so  cruel,  I  will 
1)6  the  kinder  :  forgive  me  for  refusing  you.  I 
will  Ijc  your  wife — to-moiTow,  if  it  i.s  your 
pleasure." 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  banns  of  marriage  had  to  be  read  three 
times,  as  M-ith  us ;  but   they  Mere  read  on  week- 
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days,  ami  the  young  couple  easily  persuaded  the 
ciu-e  to  do  the  three  readings  in  twenty-four 
liours  :  he  was  new  to  the  place,  and  tlieir  looks 
spoke  volumes  in  their  favour.  They  were  cried 
on  Monday  at  matins  and  at  vespers ;  and,  to 
their  gi-eat  delight,  nobody  from  Tergou  was  in 
the  church.  The  next  morning  they  were  both 
there  paljjitatiug  with  anxiety,  when,  to  their 
hoiror,  a  stranger  stood  np  and  forbade  the  banns, 
on  the  score  that  the  parties  were  not  of  age,  and 
their  parents  not  consenting. 

Oiitside  the  church  door,  Margaret  and  Gerard 
held  a  trembling  and  almost  despairing  consulta- 
tion ;  but,  before  they  coiUd  settle  anything,  the 
man  who  had  done  them  so  ill  a  turn  approached, 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  very 
sorry  to  interfere  ;  that  his  inclination  was  to 
further  the  happiness  of  the  young  :  l)vit  that  in 
point  of  fact  his  only  means  of  getting  a  living 
was  by  forbidding  banns  :  what  then  ?  The  young 
people  give  me  a  crown,  and  I  imdo  my  work 
handsomel}';  tell  the  cure  I  was  misinformed; 
and  all  goes  smoothly. 

"  A  crown  ?  I  will  give  you  a  golden  angel  to 
do  this,"  said  Gerard,  eagerly.  The  man  con- 
sented as  eagerly,  and  went  with  Gerard  to  the 
cure,  and  told  him  he  had  made  a  ridiculous 
mistake,  which  a  sight  of  the  parties  had  recti- 
fied. On  this  the  ciu'e  agreed  to  marry  the 
yoimg  couple  next  day  at  ten  :  and  the  i>ro- 
fessional  obstructor  of  bliss  went  home  Avith 
Gerard's  angel.  Like  most  of  these  very  clever 
knaves,  he  was  a  fool,  and  proceeded  to  di-ink  his 
angel  at  a  certain  hostelry  in  Tergou,  where  was  a 
green  devoted  to  archery  and  the  common  sports 
of  the  day.  There,  being  drunk,  he  bragged  of 
his  day's  exploit ;  and  who  shoidd  be  there,  im- 
bibing every  word,  but  a  gi-eat  freqirenter  of  the 
sport,  the  ne'er-do-weel  Syl>randt.  Sybrandt  ran 
home  to  tell  his  father  ;  his  father  was  not  at 
home  ;  he  was  gone  to  Rotterdam  to  buy  cloth  of 
the  merchants.  Catching  his  elder  brother's  eye, 
he  made  him  a  signal  to  come  out,  and  told  him 
what  he  had  heard. 

There  are  black  sheep  in  nearly  every  large 
family :  and  these  two  were  Gerard's  black 
brothers.  Idleness  is  vitiating :  waiting  for  the 
death  of  those  we  ought  to  love  is  vitiating  :  and 
these  two  onc-idead  cm-s  were  ready  to  tear  any 
one  to  death  that  shoidd  interfere  with  that 
miserable  inheritance,  Avhich  was  their  thought  by 
day  and  their  dream  l)y  night.  Their  parents' 
parsimony  was  a  virtue  ;  it  was  accompanied 
by  industry,  and  its  motive  was  love  of  their 
offsprijig  :  })ut  in  these  perverse  and  selfish  hearts 
that  homely  virtue  was  perverted  into  avarice, 
than  which  no  more  fruitfid  soiirce  of  crimes  is  to 
be  found  in  nature. 

Thej^  put  their  heads  together,  and  agi-eed  not 
to  tell  their  mother,  whose  sentiments  were  so 
iincertain,  but  to  go  first  to  the  Burgomaster. 
They  Avere  cunning  enough  to  see  that  he  Avas 
averse  to  the  match,  though  they  could  not  divine 
why. 

Ghysbrecht  Van  Swieten  saw  through  them  at 
once  ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  let  them  see 
through  him.  He  heard  their  storj'- ;  and,  putting 
on  magisterial  dignity  and  coldness,  he  said  : 


' '  Since  the  father  of  the  family  is  not  here,  his 
duty  dcA'olves  on  me,  who  am  the  father  of  the 
toAATi.  I  know  your  father's  mind ;  leave  all  to 
me  :  and,  al>ove  all,  tell  no  woman  a  word  of  all 
tliis,  least  of  all  the  Avomen  that  are  in  your  oavti 
house  :  for  chattering  tongues  mar  the  Avisest 
counsels." 

So  he  dismissed  them  a  little  superciliously  :  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  confederates. 

On  their  return  home  they  foimd  their  brother 
Gerard  seated  on  a  low  stool  at  their  mother's 
knee  :  she  was  caressing  his  hair  -with,  her 
hand,  speaking  veiy  kindly  to  him,  and  pro- 
mising to  take  his  part  with  his  father  and 
thwart  his  loA^e  no  more.  The  main  cause  of  this 
change  of  mind  was  one  that  the  reader  will 
comprehend,  if  he  has  CA'er  known  a  woman  of 
this  kind.  It  was  this.  She  it  was  who  in  a 
moment  of  female  irritation  had  cut  Margaret's  | 
picture  to  pieces.  She  had  watched  the  effect 
Avith  some  misgivings,  and  had  seen  Gerard 
turn  pale  as  death,  and  sit  motionless  like  a 
bereaA'ed  creature,  with  the  pieces  in  his  hands, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  them  till  tears  came  and 
blinded  them.  Then  she  was  terrified  at  what 
she  had  done ;  and  next  her  heart  smote  her 
bitterly  ;  and  she  wept  sore  ai)art :  but,  being 
what  she  was,  dared  not  own  it,  but  said  to  her- 
self, * '  I'll  not  say  a  word,  but  I'll  make  it  up  to 
him."  And  her  bowels  yearned  over  her  son,  and 
her  feeble  A'iolence  died  a  natural  death,  and  she 
was  transfeiTing  her  fatal  alliance  to  Gerard  when 
the  two  black  sheep  came  in.  Gerard  knew 
nothing  of  the  immediate  cause  ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  kindness  made  this  noAdce  ashamed  of  a 
snsiiicion  he  had  for  a  moment  entertained  that 
she  was  the  depredator  ;  and  he  kissed  her  again 
and  again,  and  went  to  bed  happy  as  a  prince  to 
think  his  mother  was  his  mother  once  more  at  the 
very  crisis  of  his  fate. 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  Gerard  and 
Margaret  were  in  the  church  at  ScA'^enbergen — he 
radiant  Avith  joy,  she  Avith  blushes.  Peter  was 
also  there,  and  Martin  A^'ittenhaagen,  but  no  other 
friend.  Secresy  Avas  everything.  Margaret  had 
declined  Italy.  She  could  not  leave  her  father  ; 
he  Avas  too  learned  and  too  helpless.  But  it  was 
settled  they  should  retire  into  Flanders  for  a  fcAv 
weeks  untU  the  storm  should  be  blown  OA-'er  at 
Tergou.  The  cure  did  not  keep  them  waiting 
long,  though  it  seemed  an  age.  Presently  he 
stood  at  the  altar,  and  called  them  to  him.  They 
went  hand  in  hand,  the  happiest  in  Holland.  The 
cure  opened  his  book. 

But  ere  he  had  uttered  a  single  word  of  the 
sacred  rite,  a  harsh  A'^oice  cried  "  Forbear  !  "  And 
the  constables  of  Tergou  came  up  the  aisle  and 
seized  Gerard  in  the  name  of  the  law.  Martin's 
long  knife  flashed  out  directlj\ 

"  Forbear,  man  !  "  cried  the  Priest.  "  What  ! 
draAV  your  Aveapon  in  a  church  !  And  you  who 
interrupt  this  holy  sacrament — what  means  this 
impiety  ?  " 

"There  is  no  impiety,  father,"  said  the  Burgo- 
master's sei-vant  respectfully.  "This  young  man 
AA"ould  marry  against  his  father's  Avill,  and  his 
father  has  prayed   our  Burgomaster  to   deal  Avith 
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him  ftccordiug  to  tlic  law.  Let  Ixim  deny  it  if  he 
can." 

"  Is  tliis  so,  young  man  ?  "' 

Gerartl  hung  his  head. 

"  We  t:vke  him  to  Kottcnlani  to  abide  the  st-n- 
tence  of  the  duke." 

At  this  Maigju-ft  uttered  a  cry  of  de8i)air,  and 
the  young  crcatuivs,  wljo  were  so  happy  a  moment 
ago,  fell  to  sobbing  in  cue  another's  arms  so 
piteously  that  the  iustruiuents  of  ojipi-esaion  drew 
baek  a  step,  and  were  ashamed  ;  but  one  of  them 
that  was  good-natured  stepped  up  under  pretence 
of  separating  them,  and  whi.siH.'red  : 

"Jiottenliuu  ?  it  is  a  lie  I  We  but  take  him  to 
our  Stadthouse." 

The3'  took  him  away  on  horseback,  on  the  road 
to  llotterdam  ;  and,  after  a  dozen  halts,  and  by 
«ly  detoui-s,  to  Tergou.  Just  outside  the  t<jwu  they 
•were  met  by  a  rude  vehicle  covered  with  canvius. 
Gerard  was  put  into  this,  and  about  tivo  in  the 
evening  was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  j)rison  of 
the  Stadthouse.  He  wivs  taken  up  several  Higlits 
of  stairs  and  thrust  into  a  small  room  lighted  only 
by  a  narrow  window,  with  a  vertic;U  iron  )>.ir.  The 
whole  furniture  was  a  huge  oak  chest. 

Iinprisiiument  in  tho.se  days  Wius  one  ot  the 
high  roads  to  death.  It  is  horriljlo  in  its  mildest 
form  ;  but  in  these  days  it  im]>lied  cold,  unbroken 
solitude,  t4)rture,  stai-vation,  .lud  often  poison. 
€rerard  felt  he  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

"  Oh,  the  look  that  m.an  gave  me  on  the  road 
to  Rotterdam.  There  is  more  here  than  my 
father's  wi-ath.  I  doubt  I  shall  sec  no  more  the 
light  of  daj'."  And  he  kneeled  down  and  com- 
mended his  sold  to  God. 

Then  he  rose  and  sprang  at  the  iron  bar  of  the 
window  and  clutched  it.  This  enableil  him,  by 
pressing  lus  knees  against  the  wall,  to  look  out.  It 
was  but  for  a  minute  ;  but,  in  that  minute,  he 
saw  a  sight  that  none  but  a  captive  can  a^)- 
preciate. 

He  saw  Martin  Wittenhaagen's  back. 

Martin  was  sitting,  quietly  fisliing  in  the  brook 
near  the  Stadthouse. 

Gerard  sprang  again  at  the  window,  and  whistled. 
Martin  instantly  showed  that  he  was  watching 
much  harder  than  he  w:i.s  fishing.  He  turned 
hastily  ruiuxd  and  saw  <  ierard  ; — made  him  a 
signal,  and  taking  up  his  line  and  bow  went 
quickly  otT. 

Gerard  saw  by  this  that  his  friends  M-erc   not 

idle,  yet  he  had    rather   ilailin  had  stayed.      The 

very  sight   of   him    was   a   comfort.      He  held  on, 

looking  at  the  soldier's  retiring  form  as  long  as  he 

could,     then     falling    ])ack      somewhat      heavily, 

wrenched  the  rusty  iron   bar — held  only  by  rusty 

nails — away  from  the  stone-work  just   as    Ghys- 

brecht  Van    Swieten  oi>ened    the   door  stealthily 

behind  him.     The  Burgomaster's  eye  fell  instantly 

on  the  iron,  and  then  glauced  at  the  window  ;  but 

he   said   nothing.      The    window   m\i.s   eighty   feet 

*'    high  ;    and  if  Gerartl  had  a  fancy  for  jumping  out, 

i      why  shoidd  he  balk  it  ?     He  brought  a  brown  loaf 

I      and  a  pitcher  of   water,  and  set  them  on  the  chest 

t      in  Solemn  sdence.      Geranl's   first  impul.se  M^as  to 

brain  hmi   ^^■ith  the   iron  bar,  and  tly  do«ai   the 

stairs ;     but   the   Burgomaster   seeing   something 

wicked  in  his  eye,  gave  a  little  cough,  and  three 


stout  fellows,  armed,  showed  themselves  directly 
at  the  door. 

"  My  ordei-s  are  to  keep  you  thus  imtU  you 
shidl  bind  yourself  l)y  an  oath  to  leave  Margaiet 
Brandt,  and  return  to  the  church  to  which  you 
have  belonged  fii>m  infancy." 

"  Death  sooner  !  " 

"  As  you  jileaso."  And  the  Burgomaster 
retired. 

Martin  went  with  all  sjieed  to  Sovenbergen ; 
there  he  found  Margaret  pale  and  agitated,  but 
full  of  resolution  and  energj'.  She  was  just  finish- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Countess  Cliarolois,  ajipealiiig  to 
her  against  the  violence  and  treachery  of  Ghys- 
brecht. 

"Courage!"  cried  Martin,  on  entering.  "1 
have  found  him.  He  is  in  the  haunted  tower  ; 
right  at  the  top  of  it.  Ay  !  I  know  the  jdaeo  : 
many  a  poor  fellow  has  gone  up  there  straight, 
and  come  down  feet  foremost." 

He  then  told  them  how  he  had  looked  up  and 
seen  Gerard's  face  at  a  window  that  was  like  a 
sht  in  the  wall. 

••  Oh,  Mai-tin  !  how  did  he  look  ?" 

"  ^V^lat  mean  you?  He  looked  like  Gerard 
Gerardssoen." 

"  But  was  he  pale  ?" 

"A  httle." 

"  Looked  ho  anxious  ?  Looked  he  like  one 
doomed  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  as  bright  as  a  pewter  i)ot." 

"  You  mock  me.  Ah  !  then  tliat  was  at  sight 
of  you.  He  couuts  on  us.  Oh  !  what  shall  wo 
do?  Martin,  gootl  friend,  take  this  at  once  to 
llotterdam." 

Martin  held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter,  but  was 
interrupted. 

Peter  had  sat  silent  all  this  time,  but  i)onder- 
ing,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  keenly 
attentive  to  what  was  going  on  around  him. 

"  Pxit  not  your  trust  in  jirinces,"  said  he. 

"  Alas  !  what  else  have  we  to  trust  in  ?" 

"  Knowledge." 

"  Alas,  father  !  your  learning  will  not  senre  us 
here." 

"How  know  you  that?  Wit  has  been  too 
strong  for  iron  bars  ere  to-day." 

"Ay,  father  ;  but  nature  is  stronger  than  wit, 
and  she  is  .against  us.  Think  of  the  height !  No 
ladder  in  Holland  might  reach. " 

"  I  need  no  ladder  :  what  I  need  is  a  gold 
crown." 

"  Nay,  I  have  money,  for  that  matter.  I  have 
nine  angels.  Gerard  gave  tliem  me  to  keep  ;  but 
what  do  they  avad  ?  The  Burgomaster  will  not 
be  bribed  to  let  fierard  free." 

"  What  do  they  avail  ?  Give  me  but  one  crown, 
and  the  young  man  shall  sup  with  us  this  night." 

Peter  sjKjke  so  e.igerly  and  confidently,  that  for 
a  moment  ^Largaret  felt  hopeful  ;  but  she  caught 
Martin's  eye  dwelhng  uiwn  him  with  an  expression 
of  benevolent  contempt. 

"It  passes  the  powers  of  man's  invention,"  said 
she,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Invention  ?"  cried  the  old  man.  "  A  fig  for 
invention  !  What  need  we  invention  at  this  time 
of  day  ?     Everj-thing  has  been  said  that  is  to  be 
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said,  and  done  that  can  be  done.  I  sliall  tell 
you  how  a  Florentine  knight  was  shnt  up  in  a 
tower  higher  than  Gerard's  :  yet  did  his  faithful 
squire  stand  at  the  tower  foot  and  get  him  out, 
Math  no  other  engine  than  that  in  your  hand, 
Martin,  and  certain  kickshaws  I  shall  buy  for  a 
crown." 

Martin  looked  at  his  bow,  and  turned  it  round 
in  his  hand  ;  and  seemed  to  interrogate  it.  But 
the  examination  left  him  as  incredulous  as  before. 

Then  Peter  told  them  his  story,  how  the  faith- 
fxil  squire  got  the  knight  out  of  a  high  tower  at 
Brescia.  The  mananivre,  like  most  things  tliat 
are  really  scientific,  was  so  simple,  that  now  their 
Avonder  was  they  had  taken  for  imjjossible  a  thing 
which  was  not  even  difficult. 

The  letter  never  went  to  Rotterdam.  They 
trusted  to  Peter's  learning  and  their  own  dex- 
terity. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  a  clear  moonlight  night ; 
Gerard,  senior,  was  still  away ;  the  rest  of  his 
little  family  had  lieen  sometime  a-bed. 

A  figure  stood  by  the  dwarf's  bed.  It  was 
white,  and  the  moonlight  shone  on  it. 

With  an  unearthly  noise,  between  a  yell  and  a 
snarl,  the  gymnast  rolled  off  his  bed  and  under  it 
by  a  single  unbroken  movement.  A  soft  voice 
followed  him  in  his  retreat. 

"  Why,  Giles,  are  you  afeard  of  me  ?" 

At  this,  Giles's  head  peeped  cautiously  out,  and 
he  saw  it  was  only  his  sister  Kate, 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  ' '  Hush  !  lest 
the  wicked  Cornells  or  tlie  wicked  Sybrandt 
hear  us." 

She  then  revealed  to  Giles,  that  she  had  heard 
Cornells  and  Sybrandt  mention  Gerard's  name  ; 
and  being  herself  in  great  anxiety  at  his  not 
coming  home  all  day,  had  listened  at  their  door, 
and  had  made  a  fearful  discovery.  Gerard  was  in 
prison,  in  the  haimted  tower  of  the  Stadthouse. 
He  was  there  it  seemed  by  their  father's  authority. 
But  here  must  be  some  treachery  ;  for  how  could 
their  father  have  ordered  this  cruel  act  ?  he  was 
at  Rotterdam.  She  ended  by  entreating  Giles  to 
bear  her  company  to  the  fort  of  the  haunted 
tower,  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  poor  Gerard, 
and  let  him  know  their  father  was  alisent,  and 
would  be  sure  to  release  him  on  his  return. 

"Dear Giles,  I  would  go  alone,  but  T  am  afeard 
of  the  spirits  that  men  say  do  haunt  the  tower  : 
but  with  you  I  shall  not  be  afeard. " 

' '  Nor  I  with  you, "  said  G iles.  "I  don't  believe 
there  are  any  spirits  in  Tergoii.  I  never  saw  one. 
This  last  was  the  likest  one  ever  I  saw ;  and  it 
was  only  you,  Kate,  after  all. " 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Giles  and  Kate  opened 
the  house  door  cautiously  and  issued  forth.  She 
made  him  carry  a  lantern,  though  the  night 
was  bright.  "  The  lantern  gaves  me  more  courage 
against  the  evil  sinrits,"  said  she. 

The  first  day  of  imprisonment  is  very  trying, 
especially  if  to  tlie  horror  of  captivity  is  added 
the  horror  of  utter  solitude.  I  observe  that  in 
our  own  day  a  great  many  persons  commit  suicide 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  solitary 
cell.     This  is  doubtless  why  our  Jairi  abstain  so 


carefully  from  the  impertinence  of  watching  their 
little  experiment  upon  the  human  soul  at  that 
stage  of  it. 

As  the  sun  declined,  Gerard's  heart  too  sank 
and  sank  :  with  the  waning  light,  even  the  embers 
of  hope  went  out.  He  was  faint,  too,  with 
himger  ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  eat  the  food  Ghys- 
brecht  had  brought  him  :  and  himger  alone  cows 
men.  He  sat  upon  the  chest  his  arms  and  his 
head  drooping  before  him,  a  pictiu-e  of  despond- 
ency. Suddenly  something  struck  the  wall  beyond 
him  very  sharply,  and  then  rattled  on  the  floor  at 
his  feet.  It  was  an  arrow ;  he  saw  the  white 
feather.  A  chill  ran  through  him — they  meant 
then  to  assassinate  him  from  the  outside.  He 
croiiched.  No  more  missiles  came.  He  crawled 
on  all  foiirs,  and  took  up  the  arrow  :  there  was  no 
head  to  it.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  hope  :  had  a 
friendly  hand  shot  it  ?  He  took  it  up,  and  felt  it 
all  over  ;  he  found  a  soft  substance  attached  to  it. 
Then  one  of  his  eccentricities  was  of  grand  use  to 
him.  His  tinder-box  enabled  him  to  strike  a 
light  :  it  showed  him  two  things  that  made  his 
heart  bound  with  delight,  none  the  less  thrilling 
for  being  somewhat  vague.  Attached  to  the 
arrow  was  a  skein  of  silk,  and  on  the  arrow  itself 
were  words  written. 

How  his  eye  devom-ed  them,  his  heart  iJantiug 
the  while  ! 

Midi  bclobrti,  inal^c  fast  tije  silk  to  tljg  fenife  ani 
loiorr  to  us:  but  tjolD  tijo  cnti  fast:  t\)cn  count  an 
fjunCrcti  anil  Iraixi  up. 

Gerard    seized    the   oak  chest,    and    with  almost 
superhuman  energy  dragged  it  to  the  window  :  a 
moment  ago  he  could  not  have  moved  it.     Stand- 
ing on  the  chest  and  looking  down  he  saw  figures 
at  the  lower  foot.     They  were  so  indistinct  they 
looked  like  one  huge  form.      He  waved  his  bonnet 
to  them  with  trembling  hand  :  then  he  undid  the 
silk  rapidly  but  carefully,  and  made  one  end  fast 
to  his  knife  and  lowered  it  till  it  ceased  to  draw. 
Then    he  coimted  a  hundred.      Then  pulled  the 
silk  carefully  up  :  it  came  up  a  little  heavier.     At 
last  he  came  to  a  large  knot,   and  by  that  knot  a 
stout  whipcord  was   attached  to  the  sUk.     What 
might  this  mean  ?     While  he  was  jiuzzling  himself 
Margaret's  voice  came  uj)  to  him,   low  biit  clear. 
"  Draw  up,    G«rard,  till  you  see  liberty  in  your 
hand."      At  the  word  Gerard  drew  the  whipcord 
line  up,  and  drew  and  drew  till  he  came  to  another 
knot,  and  found  a  cord  of  some  thickness  take  the 
place  of  the  whipcord.     He  had  no  sooner  begun 
to  draw  this  up  than  he  found  that  he  had  now  a 
hea'V'y  weight  to  deal  with.     Then  the  truth  sud- 
denly flashed  on  him,  and  he   went  to  work,   and 
pulled  and  pulled  till  the  perspiration  rolled  down 
him  :  the  weight  got  heavier  and  heavier,   and  at 
last  he  was  well  nigh  exhausted  ;  looking  down  he 
saw  in  the  moonlight  a  sight  that  re\-ived  him  :  it 
was  as  it  were  a  great  siaake  coming  up  to  him 
out  of  the  deep  shadow  cast  by  the  tower.     He 
gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and  a  score  more  wUd  pulls, 
and  lo  !  a  stout  new  rope  touched  his  hand  :  he 
haided  and  hauled,  and  dragged  the  end  into  his 
power  and  instantly  passed  it  thi-ough  both  handles 
of  the  chest  iu  succession,  and  knotted  it  firmly ; 
then  sat  for  a  moment  to  recover  his  breath  and 
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collect  bis  courage.  The  llrst  thing  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  chest  was  s«^>iiiiil,  and  capable  of 
resisting  his  weight  iioiscil  in  mid  air.  Ho  jiiinpod 
with  all  his  force  iijinu  it.  At  the  third  junii)  the 
whole  side  burst  oj>en,  aiul  out  scuttled  the  con- 
tents, a  host  of  i>archments. 

After  the  tii-st  st;irt  and  misgiving  this  gave 
tiim,  (;eral^l  euuii'rehended  that  the  chest  had  not 
burst  but  opened  :  he  had  doubtk-ss  jumped  upon 
the  secret  spring.  Still  it  shook  in  some  degree 
his  contidence  in  the  cliest's  powers  of  resistance  ; 
flo  ho  gave  it  an  ally  :  he  took  the  iron  bar  and 
fastened  it  with  the  small  rope  acrt>83  the  large 
roi^e,  and  across  the  window.  He  now  nioimted 
the  chest,  and  from  the  chest  put  his  ft»ot  through 
the  window,  ami  sat  h;Uf  in  and  lialf  out,  with 
one  hand  on  that  part  of  tlie  rope  which  was  iiisiile. 
It  was  a  nervous  moment ;  but  the  free  air  breathed 
on  his  face  and  gave  him  the  courage  to  risk  what 
we  miust  all  lose  one  day — for  liberty.  Many 
dangers  awaited  him,  but  the  greatest  was  the 
first  getting  on  to  the  rojte  outside.  CJerard  re- 
flected. Finally  lie  put  lumself  in  the  attitude  of 
:  swimmer,  his  body  to  the  waist  being  in  the 
prison,  his  legs  outside.  Then  holding  the  inside 
ro{>e  with  both  hands,  he  felt  with  his  feet  for  the 
outside  rope,  anil  when  he  had  got  it  he  worked  it 
in  between  the  i)alnis  of  liis  feet,  and  kept  it  there 
tight  :  then  he  i)ut  his  left  hand  on  the  sill  and 
gradually  wriggletl  out.  Then  he  seized  the  iron  bar 
and  for  one  fearfid  moment  hung  outside  from  it 
by  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  hand  sei/xd  the 
rope  down  at  his  knees.  It  was  too  tight  against 
the  wall  for  his  lingers  to  get  round  it  higher  up. 
The  ne.xt  moment  he  left  the  bar  and  swiftly 
seized  the  roi>e  with  the  right  hand  too  ;  but  in 
this  manoeuvre  his  lx)dy  necessarilj'  descended 
about  a  yard,  and  a  stitletl  cry  came  uj)  from 
below.  Gerard  himg  in  mid-air.  He  clenched 
his  teeth,  and  nipped  the  rope  tight  with  his  feet 
and  gripi>cd  it  with  his  hands,  and  went  down 
-lowly  hand  below  hand.  He  passed  by  one  huge 
lough  stone  after  another.  He  saw  there  was 
ureen  moss  on  one  or  two.  He  looked  up  and  he 
l."V.:d  down.  The  m<K>n  shone  \i\K>n  his  prison 
window:  it  seemed  very  near.  The  fluttering 
:ignrea  Ixtlow  seemed  an  awful  distance.  It  made 
him  dizzy  to  look  down  :  so  he  fixed  Ids  eyes 
steadily  on  the  wall  close  to  liim,  and  went  slowly 
down,  down,  down. 

He  passcil  a  rusty  slimy  streak  on  the  wall, 
it  was  some  ten  feet  long.  The  rojie  made  hia 
hands  very  hot.     He  stole  anotlicr  lo<jk  uj). 

The  j)rison  window  was  a  gooil  way  ofl,  now. 

Down — down^-down^-down. 

The  rope  ma^lc  his  hands  sore. 

He  lo<jked  up.  The  window  was  so  distant,  he 
ventured  now  to  turn  liis  eyes  downjward  again  : 
md  then,  not  more  than  thirty  feet  l>elow  him 
were  Margaret  and  Martin,  their  faithful  hands 
npstretched  t»  catch  him  should  he  fall.  Ho  could 
see  their  eyes  and  their  teeth  shine. 

"Take  care,  Gerard!  Oh,  take  care!  Look 
not  down." 

•'Fear  me  not,"  crietl  Gerartl,  joyfidly,  and 
eyed  the  wjill,  but  came  dow^l  faster. 

In  another  minute  his  feet  were  at  their  hands. 
They  seizeil  him  ere  he  touched  the   grouml,    and 


all  three  clung  together  in  one  rapturous,   panting 
embrace. 

"  Husli  !  away  in  silence,  dear  one." 

They  stole  along  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

But  ere  they  hatl  gone  many  yards  suddenly  a 
stream  of  light  shot  from  an  angle  of  the  building, 
and  lay  across  their  path  like  a  barrier  of  fire, 
and  they  heard  whispera  juid  footsteps  closo  at 
hiuid. 

"Back  !  "  his.sed  Martin.   "  Keep  In  the  shatle." 

They  hun-icd  back,  jixssed  the  dangling  rope, 
and  made  for  a  little  square  projecting  tower. 
They  had  l»arely  roundeil  it  when  the  light  shot 
trembling  past  them,  and  flickered  uncertainly 
into  the  distance. 

"A  lantern!"  groaned  Martin,  in  a  whisper. 
"Tliey  are  after  us." 

"  Give  me  my  knife,"  whispered  Gerard.  "  I'll 
never  be  taken  alive." 

"  No,  no  !  "  murmured  Margaret :  "Is  there  no 
way  out  where  we  are  ?  " 

"None,  none!  but  I  carry  six  lives  at  my 
shoulder  : "  and  -with  the  wortl,  Martin  strung  his 
bow,  and  fitted  an  arrow  tt>  the  string  :  "  in  war 
never  Mait  to  be  struck  :  1  will  kill  one  or  two  ere 
they  shall  know  where  their  death  comes  from  :  " 
then,  motioning  his  companions  to  be  ipiiet,  he 
began  to  draw  his  bow,  and  ere  the  arrow  was 
(juite  drawn  to  tlic  head,  lie  glided  round  the  cor- 
ner ready  to  loose  the  string  the  moment  the  enemy 
shouhl  oflTcr  a  mark. 

Gerard  and  Margaret  palpitated.  They  hatl 
never  seen  life  taken. 

(Tob«  eonlinued.) 

MY  FIRST  LITERARY  SUCCESS. 

A   STATEMENT   OF   ACCOUNT. 

{To  tlie  Editor.) 

Sir, — As  I  am  awai-e  of  your  deep  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  ardently,  though  perhaps  in- 
eflectiially,  struggling  onwanls  through  thorny 
paths  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  T  am  confident  that 
you  will  hail  with  delight  the  accoimt  I  feel 
bound  to  lay  before  you  of  the  perfect  success  of 
my  lirst  literarj'  attempt,  ;i3  detailed  in  the  various 
items  of  the  Balance  Sheet  which  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  indorse  for  the  gratification  of  yourself 
as  well  as  for  the  instruction  and  encouragement 
of  your  readers.  "To  make  both  cutis  meet"  at 
one's  first  indulgence  in  so  expensive  a  luxury  as 
a  Publisher,  is  a  triumphant  result,  I  am  told, 
very  rarelj'  acliieved  ;  liut  when  to  this  I  can 
Ixi.xst  of  superatlding  all  that  can  enchant  the  eye 
and  gratify  the  taste — the  approving  smiles  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  the  bland  ho8i)italitie3  of  the 
men — I  confess  I  am  astounde<l  at  the  ingr.atitude 
of  so  many  of  the  younger  votaries  of  the  Muses, 
and  woidd  willingly  infuse  into  their  Ixtsoms  some 
portion  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  speculations  of 
literature  which  can  never  fail  to  animate  my 
own.  I  hanlly  consi<ler  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  title  of  the  work  which  has  combined  these 
residts,  as  common  conjecture  will  at  once  identify 
so  remarkalile  a  proiluctiou  ;  so,  without  further 
preface,  I  beg  you  to  peruse  the  statement  I 
enclose,  in  the  hopes  of  being  ably  shortly  to  prove 
to  you   that  my  second  attempt,   like  my  first, 
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will  be  sometliiug  more  substantial  than  a  mere 
succes  (Vestivie. 
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In  his  work  of  iiiteipreting  nature,  man  has 
put  tongues  into  a  good  many  dumb  mouths,  and 
extracted  from  them  surprising  utterances.  The 
chemist  listens  to  revelations  whose  significance 
is,  as  yet,  only  partly  discernible.  The  geologist, 
breaking  stones  by  the  wayside,  applies  his  ear 
to  a  more  instructive  shell  than  the  one  that 
murmurs  of  its  ocean  home.  And  other  inter- 
preters are  similarly  busy,  fitting,  with  more  or 
less  ability,  tongiies  into  orifices  pre"viously  silent. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  dumb  mouths  of  our 
species  may  be  rendered  almost  eloquent,  while 
less  is  known  of  the  processes  adopted  in  the 
workshops  where  true  human  tongues  are  found 
for  them. 

It  is  not  a  very  long  time  since  workshops  of 
this  kind  were  instituted.  Before  their  establish- 
ment, deaf-born  childi'en  gi-ew  up  amongst  hearing 
playmates,  like  the  tai'e  in  the  midst  of  good 
grain,  which  it  resembled  in  its  early  stages,  but 
from  whicli  further  growth  showed  its  dissimi- 
larit}'. 

A  child,  who  hears,  very  soon  imitates  the  sounds 
made  to  him  by  his  nurse  and  others.  From 
finding  that  particidar  sounds  are  made  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  he  learns  to  connect  meanings 
with  words.  By  and  by,  as  his  stock  of  words 
and  plu-ases  increases,  he  becomes  aware  of  in- 
creasing resemblances  betwixt  things.  More 
hidden  resemblances  are  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
gradually  he  conies  to  find  that  the  limited  exjie- 
rience  of  his  own  life  serves  as  a  set  of  recesses,  into 
which  language  fitting  keys,  he  can  wander  at 
will  among  things  present,  past,  and  future,  and, 
practically,  have  the  benefit  of  all  men's  thoughts. 

Not  so  with  the  deaf -born  child.  Emotions 
excited  in  him  by  theii*  proper  stimulants  pass 
over  his  mind  like  ripples  on  a  lake,  but  are  con- 
fined within  himself  by  the  boundary  line,  so  to 
speak,  of  his  deafness.  Like  Avinds  blowing  where 
they  list,  moods  and  impidses  sweep  across  him,  but 
he  cannot  tell  whence  they  come  nor  trace  whither 
they  go.  He  cannot  compare  sensations  with 
other  children,  and  thus  be  drilled  into  certain 
prevalent  habits  of  thought,  according  to  which 
the  people  round  about  him  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  His  deafness  is  like  an  envelope 
that  entirely  wi-aps  up  his  mind,  so  that  language, 
which  is  the  instrument  whereby  the  minds  of 
I)ersons  who  hear  correspond  with  one  another, 
has  no  effect  on  him. 

An  ingeuioiis  writer  represents  the  human  body 
as  a  tenement  occupied  temporarily  by  a  soul 
which  will  vacate  the  premises  on  certain  mishaps 
occurrmg.  He  describes  his  clay  investment  as  ' '  the 
house  I  live  in."  One  might  not  inappropriately 
conceive  of  a  deaf  mute  as  the  inmate  of  a  prison 
rather  than  a  dwelling-house  rightly  so  called. 
From  the  grated  window  of  his  tower  he  looks  out 
on  life,  and  sees  a  perplexing  phantasmagoria,  but 
what  it  is  aU  about  he  has  no  more  notion  than 
lie  has  of  how  the  tower  he  is  in  came  to  be  there, 
or  how  he  came  to  be  in  it. 

How  to  put  a  tongue  into  the  poor  dumb  mouth 
of  a  human  being  thus  conditioned,  is  one  of  that 
bright  cluster  of  discoveries  that  blaze  away  like 
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stars  right  above  our  own  times.  OccasioiuJly, 
during  ceuturii-s  liack,  some  intellect  o{  tirst 
magnituJe  woulil  shut  itself  uji  with  a  deaf  ;uid 
dumb  child,  us  the  proiihet  shut  himself  u^)  in  his 
chamber  with  the  dead  son  of  his  hostess,  juul  in 
due  time  present  to  the  world  an  awakeneil  intel- 
ligence with  animation  in  its  looks,  and  a  story  oi 
its  own  to  tell — whereat  the  world  marvelled 
greatly,  and  went  its  way.  But  clever  men  did 
all  sorts  of  freaks  in  those  times.  To  sit  down, 
however,  steatlily,  and  make  it  the  business  of 
one  "a  life,  one's  mission — in  fact,  having  gathere<l 
together  into  a  school  a  number  of  deaf  mute 
children,  to  tlo  l>y  them,  in  such  sort  as  might  be, 
what  the  regular  schoolmast<.-rs  did  for  other 
children, — was  a  stretch  of  caprice  they  did  not 
venture  upon.  Instances  of  tamed  leojianls  had 
been  heard  of,  but  noboily  on  that  account  thought 
of  civilising  the  desert.  Why,  then,  because 
aometimes  single  mutes  had  been  made  rational, 
should  outrageous  eccentricity  insist  on  trj-ing  it 
on  witli  Ml  assemblage  of  them  ? 

Happily  the  case  is  altered  now.  Most  of  the 
very  large  towns  in  England  possess  schools  of  this 
kind,  the  managers  of  which  are  but  too  glad  to 
make  their  methods  known.  Let  us  suppose  we 
have  just  entered  one. 

We  are  struck  in  a  moment  by  the  extraordinary 
quietness  that  prevails.  This,  at  tirst,  has  a  some- 
what chilling  etl'ect,  but  the  bright  faces  round 
about  soon  dis.sipate  the  feeling.  There  is  abiin- 
ilauce  of  activity  and  bustle,  too,  for  that  matter, 
but  the  ominous  absence  of  all  si>eech  keeps  ob- 
trusively in  recollection  that  we  come  to  sec  deaf 
mute  cliildren. 

Our  attention  is  first  directed  to  two  little  boys, 
who  have  been  at  school  a  week.  They  are  of  the 
ages  rcsiHJctively  of  seven  and  nine  years.  We 
find  that  conductors  of  this  kind  of  school  (the 
conductors  of  this  jiarticular  school,  at  any  rate) 
have  their  own  notions  as  to  bending  of  twigs 
early  in  the  hoj»e  of  securing  upright  growth — into 
which  notions  we  cannot  enter  here.  The  nine 
years'  pupil,  on  the  ground  of  his  yeai-s,  is  thought 
to  promise  l^est.  As  yet,  however,  liis  main  acti- 
vity displays  itself  in  watching  new  faces  that 
enter  the  school.  On  all  such  he  keeps  a  close  eye. 
His  seven  years'  co-mate  parcels  out  with  more 
e<iuality  his  attention  among  all  the  various  parties 
Tvho  are  in  the  room,  children,  teachers,  and 
strangers,  glancuig  over  all  and  sundry  with  the 
restlessness  of  a  fen-et,  or  a  revolving  light  on  its 
tower.  It  woidd  task  a  gooil  imagination  to  tind 
out  the  thoughts  that  hi<le,  like  tnith  in  her 
secluded  well,  at  the  bottom  of  that  brisk,  inces- 
sant eye. 

Some  pupils  of  the  same  class,  who  have  licen 
a  few  months  under  instruction,  can  write  names 
of  common  things.  We  are  told  to  show  some 
object.  Wc  point  to  our  hat,  the  three  letters 
ii'iiiIKJsing  which  word  a  little  girl  inimoliately 
Miitos  on  her  slate,  and  then,  with  evident  pride, 
hitches  herself  erect  on  her  seat,  and  smartly  pats 
t'.  top  of  her  head,  to  in<lioatc  that  the  three 
rs  refer  to  the  object  worn  there.  She  then 
leans  forward  and  touches  it  in  our  hand. 

"Here,  then,'  obser\es  the  master,  prosing  a 
httle,    "is  a  manifest    Wginning,   an  imdoubted 


connection  established  betwi.vt  a  set  of  meaning- 
less charactei-s  culled  letters,  and  certain  meanings 
which  it  is  agreed  these  marks  shidl  reiiresent. 
For  in  this  power  of  associating  thought  with 
things  (in  the  present  case  ■with  written  cha- 
ractei-s),  lies  our  abUity  to  apprehend  what  is  iu 
the  min<la  of  other  people,  and  generally  t<J  derive 
idl  those  advantages  which  the  uso  of  speech 
brings.  The  fact  is,  that  speech,  as  we  possess  it, 
is  so  i)erfect  an  instrument,  that,  like  sunlight 
performing  its  multiplicity  of  ollices,  we  cease  to 
look  on  it  as  a  i)iece  of  mechanism.  It  rather, 
like  one  of  our  limbs,  seems  an  inseparable  \vu± 
of  us,  the  absence  of  which  is  sim^jly  inconceivable 
till  it  occui-s. " 

"Quite  true,"  wc  observe,  not  clearly  seeing 
his  drift,  and  very  much  at  a  loss  for  some 
suital)le  remark. 

"  You  remember,'"  he  continues,  "  Dean  Swift's 
humorous  story  of  the  phUosojdiers  in  Laputa, 
who  carried  about  boxes  of  pebl)les,  selections  of 
which,  grouped  according  to  known  patterns, 
formed  sentences  and  supei-seded  speech.  Two 
persons  talking,  merely  unslung  their  pebble-boxes, 
searched  among  the  contents  for  certain  small 
stones,  which  they  arranged  so  as  to  indicate 
whatever  they  wished  to  say,  and  then,  having 
linished  their  conversation,  shut  up  and  trudge<l 
on  again  ;  like  two  ships  at  sea  signalling,  or  may 
I  not  say  like  two  ordinary  human  beings  whose 
memories  are  their  pebble-boxes,  and  for  whom 
spoken  words  serve  as  the  pebbles." 

"  N'ery  ingenious,"  we  atlmit,  conceiWng  that 
such  an  admission  on  our  part  is  looked  for. 

"  Over  here,"  proceeds  o»ir  informant,  going  to 
another  part  of  the  schoolroom,  "arc  the  more 
advanced  pupils.  Their  i)ebble-boxes,  you  jwr- 
ceive,  arc  getting  filled.  The  little  girl  wc  saw 
just  knew  some  names  of  common  things.  She 
can,  so  to  speak,  select  a  particiJar  pebble  to 
represent  a  particular  object.  But  all  her  pebbles 
are  of  one  kind.  In  this  class,  however,  you  see 
round  pebbles  that  designate  things,  square 
pebbles  that  show  (piiditics,  triangular  that  denote 
actions ;  and  i>ebljles  of  various  other  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colours,  necessary  to  be  used  on  occa- 
sions sure  to  arise.  In  drilling  the  children  into 
the  use  of  such  pebbles — or  as  this  is  not  I^iputa, 
but  an  Knglish  schoolrofjin — of  common  English 
words,  lies  our  work." 

"  I  sec  well  enough  how  you  begin,"  we  remark, 
desiring  now  to  select  iufonnation,  rather  than 
have  it  in  the  lump;  "but  how  with  something 
that  30U  cannvt  show ?  How,  for  instance,  would 
you  inform  them  that  tea  i/rouji  in  China?'' 

"  They  see  the  country  round  about  them. 
They  know,  or  can  be  ma<le  to  know,  that  by 
continuous  walking,  or  jirogression  after  some 
other  mode — as  riding  or  sailing — they  still  come 
to  some  new  phvce,  colder  or  hotter  than  where 
they  are,  with  clear  or  clouded  skies,  with  ])lant3 
many  or  few,  and  otherwise  with  (Utferences  from 
what  is  around  them,  which  may  be  easily  enough 
exiilauied.  Of  varying  heat  and  cold  they  have 
exi>eriencc,  of  changes  of  weather,  of  herbage 
stunted  or  luxuriant,  &c.  Alterations  of  such 
nature  they  see  or  feel  .'is  they  walk  about,  or  as 
the  seasons  move  on.     China,  then,  I  say  to  them, 
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is  a  place  to  wliicli  after  sailing  many  many  days 
a  ship  comes.  Here  is  tlie  ship's  track  on  the 
map.  The  men  and  women  there  dress  accoiding 
to  this  pattern  A\hich  I  show.  The  skies  the 
people  see  are  so  and  so.  Their  fields  are  thns 
and  thns.  Theu"  houses  are  bnilt  in  this  style. 
In  that  land  the  tea  we  nse  is  got.  The  fact  of 
tea  being  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  prepared  after  siich 
and  such  a  fashion,  can  form  no  difliciilty  which 
yon  cannot  easily  conceive  removed  by  reference 
to  plants  within  reach." 

"Analogy,  then,"  we  observe,  satisfied  with  our 
light,  "  is  your  main  dependence.  You  show  how 
the  things  and  persons  they  know  resemble  or 
differ  from  those  j^ou  desire  to  teach  them  aljout. 
Now,  what  do  you  do  with  all  these  children  when 
they  gTow  np?  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  he  adds,  in  a  changed  voice, 
as  if  dismoimted  from  his  hobby,  Avhich  was 
evidently  the  schoolwork,  "  they  are  fit  for  most 
of  the  common  handicraft  employments  by  which 
men  make  a  living.  It  is  sometimes  difficiUt  to 
get  one  apprenticed,  undoubtedly  ;  but  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  them  afterwards  do  well,  and  sujiport 
themselves  creditably." 

' '  Deaf  persons  are  very  eccentric,  are  they 
not  ?  "  we  inquire. 

"As  how?"  he  asks. 

"  I  have  heard  very  curious  stories  of  them," 
we  reply,  "as  to  their  inquisitlveness,  and  odd  ways 
they  take  to  gratify  it.     I   have  been  told,   too, 


that  they  prefer  their  condition,  and  would  rather 
not  be  made  to  hear." 

"  Ask  one  of  them,"  observes  our  Mentor. 

Tlie  question  is  written — "  Whether  wordd  yoii 
])e  made  able  to  hear  or  remain  deaf  ? "  In  a  moment 
the  boy  underlines  the  words — able  to  hear. 

"The  fact  is,"  the  master  proceeds  improving 
the  sul)ject,  "that  deaf  human  beings  are  very 
similar  to  others,  liking  what  people  commonly 
like,  and  disliking  what  is  commonly  thought 
irksome.  Now  and  then  odd  taste.s  may  show 
themselves,  but  whatever  is  odd  —  whatever 
departs  from  the  common  standard  by  which  we 
regidate  preferences  and  aversions — is  exceptional. 
If  a  deaf  person  prefers  deaf ness,' his  case,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  is  singiUar.  I  never  knew  or  heard 
of  an  instance  of  the  kind,  and  can  more  easily 
imagine  a  mistake  as  to  the  spirit  (for  deaf  persons 
are  not  devoid  of  droller j-),  in  which  a  preference 
of  the  sort  was  expressed,  than  gi-avely  accept 
your  statement  that  in  a  deaf  person  taste  so 
manifested  itself  as  a  fact  to  be  reasoned  from." 

"  What  number  of  persons  now  in  all  England 
may  be  deaf  and  dumb  ?  " 

"  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  ten  thousand." 

Surely  a  class  of  schools  which  essays  to  put 
into  ten  thousand  poor  dumb  mouths  an  available 
substitute  for  the  speech  we  with  reason  prize  so 
much,  constitutes  a  section  of  England's  educa- 
tional apparatus  deserving  proper  recognition. 
May  its  work  prosper  !         •  John  Olyne. 


MILFOED  HAVEK 
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E  had  eml)arked  at  Bristol  in  one  of  the  fine 
large  Irish  steamers,  uncertain  whether  we  should 
tarry  at  Pembroke  Dock  or  be  satisfied  with  the 
glance  at  Milford  Haven  obtained  by  running  up 
and  down  it  on  our  way  to  Waterford,  thence  to  explore  the  beauties  of  southern  Ireland.  The  day 
was  gloriously  fine  ;  and  though  on  land  quite  equal  in  heat  to  the  Bahamas,  yet  stationed  on 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  huge  paddle  Ijoxes,  and  meeting  the  fresh  westerly  breeze  blowing 
right  in  our  faces  from  the  Atlantic,  we  were  in  no  need  of  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  when,  hugging  the  shore  to  keep  in  the  slack  of  the  tide,  we  ran  past  Govan 
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Head,  the  chief  promontory  of  the  coast,  midway 
between  Tenby  and  the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven, 
where,  if  tht-re  be  a  sea  niuiiing  anywhere  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  it  achieves  the  nearvst  approach 
to  "  mo  iiu  tains  high"  of  which  that  shamelciis 
exaggeration  of  phrase  admits.  If  the  wiud  blows 
anywhere  it  usu;dly  stornis  here. 

"There  lies  the  Auielia, "  said  our  skipper, 
pointing  to  an  ugly  l^lack  spot  close  in  shore. 
*'  She  went  down  there  after  striking  that  rock  in 
a  fog,  so  thick  you  couldn't  see  your  bowsj>rit ; 
and  there  she  must  lie,  for  they  cannot  raise 
her." 

This  Amelia  was  a  Bristol  steamer,  lost  last 
year.  A  lighthouse  is  needed  here.  There  is 
none  between  Caldy  Island  and  St.  Anne's  Head. 
If  a  brilliant  light  were  lit  in  these  heavy  fogs  it 
would  suffice  to  warn  shijo  of  their  immediate 
peril  when  close  in  shore,  and  enable  them  to 
correct  their  course.  The  co;vst  from  hence  to 
Milfonl  is  full  of  dangers,  apart  even  from  the 
Stack  and  Crow  rocks  ;  and  the  Trinity  House 
ought,  least  of  all,  to  economise  its  luminous 
offices  on  this  great  western  inlet  to  England. 

The  storms  which  rage  and  beat  on  the  blutf  face 
of  the  p€r})endicular  cliffs  which  fringe  this  inni 
coast  have  worn  and  bored  them  into  the  most 
fantastic  shai)es  and  chasms  conceivable.  They 
form  for  miles  the  sea  margin  of  the  large  estates 
of  the  Lord  of  Stackjwle,  Earl  Cawdor.  They 
revel  in  rocky  hideousness,  and  startle  you  at 
each  step  with  some  ragged  j»eak  or  cavernous 
gulf,  more  ■wild  and  monstrous  than  the  rest. 
Swarms  of  puffins  and  eligugs  scTtnh  aniiind  you 
and  complete  the  scene. 

We  steam  on  ;  and  haWng  p.tssLii  ciuic  to  that 
huge  pile  which  looks  like  a  gigantic  pulpit  for 
some  clerical  Triton,  the  Stack  Rock,  we  shave 
Linney  Head,  and  oi)en  the  commamling  cliff  on 
which  the  St.  Anne's  lighthouses  are  built,  and 
which  forms  the  western  horn  of  glorious  Milford 
Haven.  We  rapiiUy  ai>i>roach  the  eastern  cliff, 
and  steam  close  round  the  fortress-capped  rock 
called  Thorn  Island,  which  stands  just  far  enough 
out  from  the  maiidand  to  allow  a  large  ship  to  sail 
thnjugh  the  deep  strait  which  severs  them. 

Few  who  witnessed  the  scenery  of  the  Haven 
on  that  sunny  evening  will  soon  forget  it.  Shel- 
tered by  the  ■  ''  '  :  cliffs  which  tower  aloft  on 
either  side,  th    ,  waters  f)f  this  grand  estuary 

reposed  in  i)erfect  calm.  The  sun  was  .setting  in 
its  gorgeous  bed  of  gold  and  crimson  clouds. 
There  was  just  ripple  enough  to  ))reak  up  the 
rose-tinted  surface  of  the  deep  blue  water  into 
II  myriads  of  dazzling  rubies.  The  Haven  turns 
(  rapidly  to  the  eastward,  and  the  sun's  setting 
rays  shone  on  the  broa<l  expanse  of  ten  niile.s  of 
majestic  lake,  the  coasts  i»resenting  grey  an<l 
purple  outlines  of  graceful  undulation  ;  and,  save 
that  there  reigned  around  a  strange  stillness,  a 
dearth  of  all  shipping,  and  a  most  unnatural 
absence  of  the  life  an<l  acti\"ity  which  so  grand  a 
haven  seems  thus  expressively  to  invite,  nothing  was 
wanted  to  the  perfection  of  this  singuJarly  l>eau- 

m,  however,  to  the  fortilications. 
The  fort  on  Thorn  Island  is  the  main  defence  of 
the  Haven.     It  mounts  ten  or  twelve  guns — to  a 


non-military  eye — percheil  aloft  in  so  naked  a 
f;ishi«)n  that  they  might  be  all  ilismountcd  by  the 
first  volley  lircd  from  the  hea%'j-  gnus  of  a  three- 
decker. 

The  mouth  of  the  Haven,  from  .St.  Anne'a 
Head  to  Thorn  Island  is  just  two  miles  wide.  On 
the  former,  at  D.de  Point,  a  new  fortification  has 
been  recently  built,  and  a  battery  of  a  few  guns 
for  the  first  time  confronts  the  twin  headland, 
and  is  supposed  thus  to  command  the  entrance  of 
the  Haven.  That  these  two  little  forts  would 
]>e  insuflicient,  is  manifest  at  a  glance.  Every 
jiart  of  tlie  mouth  is  navigable  by  ships  of 
the  burden  of  the  Great  Ra.stem.  The  only  rock 
rises  to  a  single  sharp  point,  ov^er  which  several 
fathoms  of  water  flow  at  the  lowest  title,  and  it 
is  well  buoyecL  Fogs  fre([uently  j>rcvail,  so  that 
a  large  fleet  might  sail  in  without  being  seen  from 
either  shore.  Two  miles  inwards  there  is  another 
.an<l  a  miniature  battery,  mounting  three  or  four 
giuis  only,  built  on  a  low  rock  in  the  mitldle  of 
the  Haven,  where  about  twice  as  many  soldiers 
are  garrisoned.  A  couple  of  frigates  might  with 
the  greatest  ease  run  up  to  Pater  Dockyard, 
which  lies  on  the  east  shore  about  eleven  miles  uji, 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  it  any  diirk  night 
with  imjdmity.  The  only  ship  in  the  whole  of 
Milford  Haven,  or  anywhere  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  it,  capable  of  making  any  resistance  is 
the  Eagle,  50  g^ins,  a  coast-guard  ship  anchored 
high  up  the  harljour.  This  and  the  little  Snake 
(gunboat)  constitute  the  whole  of  the  floating 
defence  of  this  vast  Haven  and  its  noble  dock- 
yards. 

The  "inheritance  ■'  of  "this  blessed  Milford," 
as  Imogen  calls  it,  is  more  a  reproach  than  a  boon 
to  lis.  We  have  done  nothiiig  Mhatever  to  give 
effect  lip  to  this  hour  to  its  boumlless  capacities 
for  maritime  commerce.  Except,  perhaps,  Rio 
and  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  harbour  equal  to  it 
in  the  world^-certainly  none  approaching  to  it  in 
the  Old  World  ;  and  yet  there  exists  no  means  in 
any  part  of  the  Haven  of  docking  an  average- 
sized  American  liner,  or  of  landing  and  warc- 
hoiLsing  its  cargo  I  A  small  floating  pier  alone 
accommodates  the  Irish  and  Bristol  steamers. 
Until  these  preliminaries  to  sea  traffic  are  achieved, 
railways  and  iidand  means  of  transit  are  pre- 
mature. 

The  little  towna  of  Milford  stan<ls  about  midway 
from  the  mouth  to  the  docky.ard,  where  the  Haven 
ends.  The  water  leaves  about  a  furlong  of  the 
shore  ojiposite  to  the  towni  dry  at  each  low  spring 
tide,  save  a  narrow  stream  which  runs  down  ono 
of  the  i)ills  or  inlets  which  abound  on  cither  side 
of  the  Haven.  It  is  therefore  not  so  well  ada]>tc<I 
in  this  resjiect  for  the  planting  of  a  second  Liver- 
pool as  some  other  jdaces  on  the  shores  ;  but, 
l)erhaps,  taking  all  circumstances  into  account — 
esjK'cially  the  fact  that  it  will  l>e  quickly  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  Johnston  Station,  on  the 
South  Wales  line — it  is  t lie  likeliest  i>oint  at  which 
to  ojKin  the  ball. 

We  speedily  steamed  uji  i>ast  the  dockyards  to  a 
huge  buoy,  opposite  to  the  Xeyland  terminus.  We 
were  rejoiced  to  see  lights  in  the  difFercnt  8he<ls, 
showing  extra  acti^^ty  in  the  dockyard,  where  no 
less  than  eight  large  shij>s  are  being  rapidly  built 
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or  repaired   for  sea  ;  the   fine    old-fasliionecl  sliip, 
the  Howe,  121  giins,  being  one  of  the  latter. 

We  hired  the  first  boat  that  came  alongside  to 
take  lis  to  the  lauding-slrip  at  Neyland  ;  nor  were 
we  at  all  sni-prised  to  see  a  brawny  woman  with 
her  great  hat,  forming,  as  we  thought,  the  better 
haK  of  the  boat's  crew,  for  no  women  in  the  world 
pixll  a  l)etter  oar  or  dredge  more  manfully  for 
oysters  than  the  Amazons  of  Milford  Haven.  She 
had  come,  however,  on  no   such  errand  ;   and  our 


Inggage  and  ourselves,  three  in  number,  being  snugly 
stowed  away,  we  gave  the  order  to  push  off, 
when  our  female  friend  stood  up  and  refused  to  let 
the  boat  proceed,  until  she  had  received  a  deaf 
and  diimb  child  on  board,  who  she  persisted  had 
arrived  with  us  in  the  steamer.  This  was  stoutly 
denied  from  on  board,  no  siich  passenger  had 
embarked ;  none  such  was  forthcoming.  1  now 
ordered  the  boatman  to  pull  away,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  obey  ;  but  the  tall  woman,  still  standing 


calmly,  said,  the  1>oat  shoidd  not  stir.  To  our 
consternation  the  boatman,  though  pidling  with 
all  his  migiit,  coidd  make  no  weigh  whatever — 
the  Ijoat  was  immoveable.  The  superstition  of  the 
peojile,  as  to  the  magical  power  of  cunning  women, 
is  great;  and  the  man's  courage  was  evidently 
giving  way.  He  probably  remembered  a  similarly 
strange  fact  which  iindou))tedly  occiu-red  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  same  spot  when  a  great  launch 
was  once  about  to  take  place.  A  resolute  Welsh 
woman  (supposed  to  he  what  in  the  North  woidd 
be  termed  ' '  no  canny  ")  presented  herself  for 
admittance,  as  a  spectator,  in  the  best  seats  ;  Init 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  having  no  oi-der,  refused 
an  entree.    She  coolly  said,  Avith  a  haughty  sneer. 


"  Then  there  shall  be  no  launch  to-day."  When 
the  ship  began  to  run  down  the  slips,  from  some 
jierfectly  undiscoverable  cause  she  came  to  a 
sudden  and  stubborn  halt  before  she  reached  her 
new  element.  And  sure  enough  there  was  no 
launch  that  day,  nor  for  many  a  day  afterwards. 
We  were  more  fortunate  ;  we  found  means  to 
transfer  oiir  evil  genius  to  another  boat.  T,  at  the 
same  time,  unshipped  our  rudder,  which  had  no 
doubt  got  foul  of  some  hidden  rope,  and  we  sped 
merrily  on  our  way  across  the  ferry,  to  the  infinite 
relief  of  our  valiant  Charou,  and  were  soon  imder 
the  roof  of  that  prince  of  Welsh  inns  which  flanks, 
Avith  its  pretty  grounds,  the  Neyland  Eailway 
Station.  J.   C.   S.  :'"■; 


THE  ROUND  TOWER  AT  JH ANSI.— June  8,  1857. 


A  HUNDRED,  a  thousand  to  one ;  even  so 

Not  a  hope  in  the  ■world  remained  ; 
The  swarming,  howhng  wi-etches  below 


Gained,  and  gained,  and  gained. 


S 


•  look'd  at  his  pale  young  wife  :  — 
"Is  the  time  come  ?"     "  The  time  is  come." 
Young,  strong,  and  so  full  of  life  ; 
The  agony  struck  them  dumb. 


"Will  it  hurt  much  ?"     "  No,  mine  own  : 
I  wish  I  conld  bear  the  pang  for  both." 

' '  I  wish  I  could  liear  the  pang  alone  : 
Courage,  dear  !  I  am  not  loth." 

Kiss  and  kiss  :   "  It  is  not  pain 

Thus  to  kiss  and  die. 
One  kiss  more."     "And  yet  one  again." 

"Goodbye."     "Goodbye." 

Carolinb  G.  Rosskttt. 
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woiilil  be  an  end  of  concerted  action  ;    men   wotild 
princijile  which  lx>iin<l  U>gether  tlio  hnniaii  attiins." 
me  a  terril)le  illustration  of  wliat  1  hud  written  in  n 

Just  as  I  had  finished  my  discourse,  I  he.ird  a 
low,  single  rap  at  the  street-door.  The  servant  had 
gone  to  bed,  so  I  nndid  the  bolts,  and  looked  out  ; 
and  eventnally  looking  tlotcit,  I  discovered  a  little 
scared  girl  not  more  than  seven  years  old  standing 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Please  sir,  Mr.  C is  very  ill,  and  wonld 

hke  to  sec  yoii." 

'*  Mr.  C !  "      The  name  was  not  familiar  to 

me  ;    but,    reflecting  fi>r   a   moment,  I    recollected 
meeting  a  gentleman  of  that  name  some  years  l^ack. 

What's  the  direction  ?  "  I  asked. 

" ,  Adelphi  Chambers,"  said  the  cliild. 

"  I'll  1)C  there  directly."  1  rejilied  (with  a  sigh, 
I  confe».s),  for  the  rain  was  coming  down  heavily, 
and  I  hatl  liad  a  hard  day's  parochial  duty. 

I  pulled  on  my  l)oots  accordingly,  and,  with  coat 
and  umbrella,  sidlied  forth.  I  w;w  admitted  into 
the  house  by  a  decent  looking  woman,  who  I 
presumed  was  the  keeper  of  the  chambers.  She  led 
me  np-stairs — cheerless  chamber-stairs ;  and  1  shud- 
dereti  as  she  went  before  me  with  the  feeble  light. 

"It  is  well  for  me  to  be  here,"  I  thought,  "if 
T  can  in  anywise  comfort  a  poor  creature   dying 

ithout  the  8up|>ort  t>f  home  c.ire,  and  afTection." 

I  st<^)p]>ed  the  woman  at  the  chamber-landing, 
and  ma<le  her  communicate  to  me  some  parti- 
crUars  of  the  ca.se.  The  malady,  it  ai)pcared,  ha<l 
quite  puzzled  the    doctors ;    the    woman    herself 

thoiight  Mr.  C was  troulded  by  something  on 

his  mind. 

"  He  ha^  lived  here,  sir,"  said  .she,  "for  alxiut  six 


TilKKE  !ue  many  wishes  which  we  habiturdly 
conceive  and  express,  without  considering  what  the 
result  would  be  were  it  jKnutUile  to  realise  them, 
and  what  enormous  consecpiences  their  i-eidisation 
would  entail.  F»>r  instance,  we  are  apt  to  exclaim, 
when  perplexed  by  the  conduct  of  others,  "  I'd 
give  anything  to  know  Soand-So's  thoughts  !  "  A 
facility  of  this  kind  xtt-um,  at  the  fii-st  blush,  to 
)iroinise  an  e;isy  solution  of  our  <liHieulties.  The 
etlect  of  rc;dising  this  wish  will,  however,  be 
illustratetl  in  the  ft>llowing  narrative. 

I  was  sitting  up  late  one  Saturday  night  finish- 
ing my  sennon  for  the  following  Sun<lay  ;  .uid  the 
completion  of  which,  as  was  very  frctjuently  the 
ease  with  my  sermons,  hatl  been  delayed  till 
the  hvst  moment,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
duties.  The  sui>ject,  which  I  hatl  afterwards  strange 
reasons  for  remembering,  was  Faith. 

I  ha«l  been  endeavouring  to  {Kiint  out  that  what 
men  find  so  difficult  in  a  religious  scn.so,  really 
fonns  the  foundation  of  secuhir  life.  Take,  for 
instances,  our  investments  of  money,  our  whole 
system  of  commercial  credit,  nay,  higher  than  that, 
our  dearest  domestic  relations,  our  best  8oci;d 
aflection.s.  "Why,  without  Faith,"  I  Ik-uI  written, 
' '  the  world  would  come  to  a  deatl  -  lock  ;  there 
be  perfectly  isolated.  Faith  was  the  cohesive 
I  little  thought  that  that  very  night  would  afTortl 
spirit  of  speculative  contemi)lativenea3. 

months  :  a  nice  quiet  gentleman,  and  no  tronble  ; 
])ut  from  the  first  there  was  something  strange  in 
his  manner.  He  always  seemed  to  want  to  be  to 
hisself  :  me  or  my  husband  being  in  the  room 
seemed  to  irritate  him  ;  and  he  never  liked  to  be 
waiteil  ujjon  by  anybcnly  but  our  littli;  girl.  Since 
his  illness  he  has  had  a  screen  drawn  close  round 
liLs  bed,  and  he  don't  hke  anybody  to  see  him : 
not  even  the  doctor." 

As  T  entered  the  room,  where  a  shaded  candle 
was  dimly  burning,  in  one  corner  I  j)erceived  a 
small  camp-bed,  almost  concealed  by  a  curtained 
screen.  'The  woman  mentioned  my  name,  ami 
withdrew.  Then  a  voice,  feeble  but  i>erfectly 
articulate,  afldresscd  me  from  ]>ehind  the  curtain. 

"  I  am  deeply  your  debtor  for  coming  to  see  mo 
at  such  a  time."  I  expressed  my  hope  that  I 
might  be  of  comfort  to  him.  "  WUl  you  be  goo<l 
enough,"  he  continued,  "  to  take  a  seat  near  my 
bed,  without  disturbing  the  curtains  ;  the  request 
is  strange,  but  I  will  cx[>lain  it  b^-and-by." 

I  did  as  he  desired. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "you  have  not  forgotten 
my  name  :  we  met  casually  some  years  <igo.  I 
have  not  forgotten  you  !  Your  manner  and  ap- 
pearance made  a  very  deep  imj>ression  on  me  ;  and 
when  I  chanced  in  hear  that  you  were  living  in 
this  «listrict,  I  coidd  not  resist  sending  for  you,  in 
a  8<jrt  of  vain  hope  that  you  might  afford  me  some 
alleviation." 

I  signified  to  him  that  my  mission  was  rather  to 
deal  with  spiritual  affliction. 


•  It  ought  to  bo  mentioned,  in  justice  to  both  Author  .ind  K<iitor.  timt  this  st-Tj-  was  in  ty|)e  some  two  or  threo  weoks 
before  the  api>c;irauc<j  of  the  July  nuiuber  of  "  ULickwuod,"  which  coutaius  a  story  ou  the  sarao  theme. 
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"Ay,"  said  he,  "there's  the  source  of  the 
malady.  I  fear  cure  is  beyoud  your  power  ;  but 
this  uight  I  am  impelled  by  a  strong  desLre  to 
speak  out  the  terrible  secret  which  is  consuming 
me.     The  last  time  we  met  was,  if  you  recollect, 

at  R 's    rooms;     and    the    conversation    even 

there  tinned  on  mesmerism.  I  was  an  enthu- 
siastic mesmerist  ;  I  mesmerised  some  of  the 
party,  and  you  were  much  interested  in  the  ex- 
periments. I  remember  your  saying  that  this  new 
discovery,  whereby  the  troubled  spirit  might  be 
wrapped  in  cahn  and  released  from  pain,  was  a 
precious  gift,  but  manifestly  very  liable  to  abuse, 
and  shoidd  therefore  he  religiously  exercised  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  not  for  the  purposes 
of  vain  cm-iosity.  I  treated  your  words  lightly 
at  the  time,  but  I  have  often  thought  of  them 
since.  I  have  learnt,  in  a  teirilile  manner,  that 
they  were  signally  true. 

"  I  was  a  most  skilfiU  mesmerist — in  other 
words,  by  intense  strength  of  will  I  coidd  subdue 
the  submitted  volition  of  other  people.  The  longer 
I  exercised  this  gift,  the  stronge]'  my  power  grew  ; 
at  last  I  no  longer  recpured  perfect  submission 
from  those  on  whom  I  operated.  I  coiUd  encounter 
mental  opposition,  and  overcome  it.  You  must 
bear  patiently  with  me  if  1  am  somewhat  exact 
and  minute  in  describing  this  psychological  process. 
At  first  I  could  only  deal  with  a  mind  which 
thought  of  nothing  but  Me  ;  then  I  acquired  the 
power  of  driving  away  extraneous  thought  from 
the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  substituting  the 
thought  of  Me  exclusively.  When  I  first  acquired 
the  latter  power  1  coidd  merely  detect  a  mental 
opposition,  which  seemed  like  a  painfid  depression 
cast  on  my  own  mind  ;  Init  gradually,  as  my 
power  grew,  1  could  distinguish  the  opposing 
thought  thrown  like  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  on  my 
own  mind.  Sometimes  the  thought  was  fear — 
sometimes  a  pjroud  desire  not  to  be  overcome.  As 
I  was  vezy  carefid  to  A-erify  the  triith  of  my  dis- 
cernment, I  made  my  jjatients,  after  the  trance 
was  over,  call  to  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
last  thought  Ijefore  unconsciousness  began  ;  and 
invariably  the  thought  which  had  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient  had  co-existed  in  my  own 
mind. 

' '  Woidd  to  God  I  had  been  contented  thus  far  ! 
It  was  in  my  power  to  Ijenefit  others  largely  by 
affording  them  freedom  from  pain,  Ijut  the  desii-e 
of  being  able  to  read  the  thoughts  of  men  absorbed 
me.  The  slight  progress  I  had  made  seemed  but 
the  germ  of  a  mighty  i)ower  of  which  the  world 
had  no  conception.  To  be  master  of  the  motives 
of  men's  actions,  to  watch  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  thought  into  action — above  all,  to  be 
able  to  unmask  false  profession  l>y  a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  feeling — this  was  a  gift  conferring 
power  incaJcidable. 

"And  out  of  much  meditation  iipon  this  idea 
there  grew  a  colossal  fascination  which  grasped  my 
whole  sold. 

' '  Alas  !  tliere  is  always  more  or  less  of  isolation 
in  the  intensity  of  a  great  thought ;  when  deeply 
seated,  it  dries  up  our  sympathies  and  feeds  upon 
the  social  inclinations  of  the  heart. 

' '  You  know  how  the  alchemists  of  the  middle 
ages  laboured  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  golden 


secret  of  the  physical  world  ;  how  they  sjient  time, 
and  thought,  and  substance  in  the  work.  You  have 
read,  perhaps,  Balzac's  '  Recherche  de  I'Absolu  ?  ' 
I  was  striving  for  the  golden  secret  of  the  mental 
world  ;  no  trouble  was  too  great,  no  labour  too 
hard  for  me  ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  in  the 
profession  that  I  possessed  the  power  of  lulling 
pain,  doctors  woidd  send  for  me  at  aU  times, 
day  and  night,  to  ease  the  anguish  of  patients 
whose  maladies  defied  opium  itself.  I  used  to 
answer  their  call  with  the  greatest  readiness,  for 
severe  pain,  by  distracting  the  mind  of  the  suflferer, 
increased  the  difficiUty  1  had  in  subduing  that  mind 
to  my  own,  and  my  power  always  grew  stronger 
after  opposition. 

' '  For  a  long  period  I  did  not  progress  beyond 
the  ability  to  feel  with  the  greatest  clearness  the 
thoughts  in  my  patients'  minds  prior  to  their 
lapsing  into  the  trance.  I  attained  my  higher 
power  suddenly.  One  day  I  had  succeeded  in 
alleviating  a  case  of  severe  pain.  The  sufferer 
was  the  son  of  a  very  old  man,  and  the  father 
thanked  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  grasping  my 
hands. 

' ' '  The  doctor  told  me, '  said  he,  '  that  if  we 
coidd  subdue  the  pain  he  might  live  a  few  days 
yet — my  other  boy  may  reach  home  in  time  to 
see  him.' 

' '  Instantly  I  recognised  a  strange  thought  m 
my  mind,  and  I  looked  sternly  in  the  old  man's 
face. 

' ' '  You  hope  yoiu-  other  son  will  return  in 
time  ?  ' 

"  '  Ay,  tliati  do,'  replied  the  old  man  somewhat 
flurried  with  my  glance,  '  they  are  so  fond  of  one 
another. ' 

"  I  huiTied  from  the  house,  jumped  into  a  cab 
and  drove  to  the Insurance  Office.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
clerks.  I  inquired  whether  So-and-So,  mentioning 
the  dying  man's  name,  was  insured  there. 

' '  '  He  is, '  replied  my  friend,  '  and  if  he  lives 
another  two  days  a  handsome  bonus  will  be  added 
to  his  policy.' 

' '  The  clerk's  woixls  sufficed  to  tell  me  that  I  had 
acquu'ed  my  long-sought  power.  While  the  old 
man  was  lavishing  his  thanks  upon  me  in  the  sick 
room,  I  had  J'dt  his  thought,  '  that  if  his  son  lived 
two  days  longer,  the  policy  woidd  possess  additional 
value.'" 

"SiU'ely,  sir,"  said  I,  interrupting  his  narrative, 
"this  was  merely  some  casual  coincidence  of 
thought." 

"  Coincidence,  indeed, "replied  the  voice,  mourn- 
fully, "but  constant,  not  casual." 

' '  From  that  day  was  given  me  the  gift  of  reading 
human  thought ;  a  few,  only  very  few,  minds  were 
sealed  from  my  introspection.  At  this  period  the 
conditions  and  limitations  of  my  power  appeared 
to  be  these. — I  had  to  hold  the  person's  eyes 
steadily  on  mine,  my  mind  required  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  passive  state,  vacant  of 
thought,  for  positive  thought  on  my  pai't  dimmed, 
or  quite  effaced,  the  thought  reflected  from  the 
other  mind. 

"Ah  !  I  tremble  now  when  I  think  of  it,  the 
towering  pride  and  exidtatioii  which  beset  me  as 
I  left  that  assiu'ance  office  ;  as  I  strode  along  the 
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biiay  city  streets,  men  seemed  dwarfs,  pigmies,  in 
comparison  with  my  power.  I  laughed  as  I  thought 
of  their  comj>ar;itivo  impotence.  I  was  strangely 
moved,  too  full  of  stmng  feeling  to  exercise  my 
power  again  that  ilay  ;  hut  when  I  got  home  I  shut 
myself  up  in  my  nntm,  and  let  exultation  have  fidl 
Bway  ;  and  a  great  tide  of  thought  at  the  wondrous 
consetpiences  of  mv  gift  Howed  through  my  excited 
mind." 

I  interrupted  him  at  this  i>oint,  and  strongly 
insisted  that  this  ci)uld  only  he  some  strange  hallu- 
cination which  ought  to  he  fought  against,  prayetl 
against,  and  resolutely  eonijuei-ed. 

"Ay,  ay  I  "  was  the  reply;  "I  have  hugged 
that  idea,  clung  to  it,  jirayed,  fervently  prayed,  that 
it  might  he  after  all  some  vain  delusion.  No,  no, 
that  hope's  passed,  hut  you  must  hear  my  case  out 
before  j'ou  can  suggest  any  remedy. 

*' Alas  !'"  he  Continued,  "my  power  has  been 
verified  hundreds  of  times.  I  have  never  been  in 
error. 

"  I  recollect  even  on  that  first  day  of  exidtation, 
aft*'r  the  first  fer\nd  burst  was  over,  I  trembled  at 
my  Vivst  power.  Even  then  a  sense  of  desolation, 
of  utter  isolation  overcame  me.  I  had  broken 
through  the  mental  limits  of  mankind.  I  must 
traverse  thLs  new  realm  of  knowledge  without 
helj' — without  sNnnpathy  ;  friendship  could  give 
me  no  comfort — wisdom  no  atUnce.  I  was  sole 
tenant  of  a  new  world,  without  chart,  without 
nJe,  without  ser\-iceable  law.  I  stood  Alone, 
with  my  wretcherl  feeble  reason  to  uphold  me. 
And  j-et  at  first  glance  conduct  would  seem  very 
easy  ;  thought  is  the  parent  of  action  :  if  we  are 
cognisant  of  thought  we  can  predict  action.  Not 
so  I  Tliank  (Jod, — not  so.  I  have  seen  men, 
gootl  men  in  the  world's  estimation,  yet  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  the  promptings  of  passion, 
have  l)een  vile  ;  but  the  world  was  right,  those 
very  men  have  after  all  wtnl  well.  I  hatl  seen 
the  temptation  to  evil,  and  the  strong  halnt  of 
right,  almost  uulhmt'jht,  which  in  a  moment  thrtist 
back  evil  and  forced  to  virtuous  action.  Ah  !  I 
have  seen  noble  thf)ughts,  jiiety,  grand  asj^irations. 
1  coidd  have  humbled  myself  and  knelt  before 
some  men,  and  yet  all  this  greatness  has  }>ecn  lost 
in  mean  and  selfish  acts. 

"Alas!  I  only  beheld  the  thoughts  of  men,  t^^ 
become  mystified  by  their  subsequent  actions.  I 
trusted,  where  I  was  deceived  ;  1  tloidited  where 
I  might  have  trusted  ;  mankind  per{>etually 
falsified  my  pre<lictions.  \\'hat  wonder  ?  I  ha<l 
only  rny  jK»or  trivial  unaide<l  reason  to  guitle  me 
amid  the  intinite  comj)lexitie3  of  the  soul.  The 
consequent  lalxuir  of  attempted  analysis  has  worn 
any  mind  and  b<«ly.  In  the  personal  intercotirse 
of  life  I  dare  not  tnist  ;  I  may  not  iloubt.  Uh  !  I 
have  prayed  for  faith — i>rayed  that  my  awfiJ 
vision  might  be  mercifidly  darkened,  that  I  might 
be  led  back  to  that  open  judgment-ground  of 
mortals, — positive  acts." 

At    this    point    Mr.    0 seemed    somewhat 

exhauste<l,  and  aske<l  me  to  give  him  the  lemonatle. 
1  was  ver>-  much  moved  by  his  strange  confession 
— the  gloom  of  the  r<x)m,  the  dead  silence  of  the 
large  house,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the  hidden 
speaker,  feeltle  at  times,  then  siuldenly  breaking 
out     in   painful   energj' — the    thin,     worn    hand 


atrctchetl  through  the  curtsiin  to  grasjj  the  glass. 
I  felt  that  this  extraordinary  delusion,  evidently 
jleep  seated,  was  not  to  be  upnx)ted  by  mero 
emphatic  contradiction  or  ridicule.  I  hoped  J)y 
inducing  him  to  relate  some  of  the  experiences 
uiHjn  which  he  had  built  his  terrible  conclusion,  I 
might  convince  him  of  some  fivlhwy,  of  some 
erroneous  assunjptions  in  his  train  of  argument. 

"I  think,"  said  I,  addressing  him,  "I  under- 
stooil  yoxi  to  say  that  you  have  never  revealed  this 
facidty  of  yours  to  any  one?" 

"What!"  he  exclaimed  vehemently,  "and  let 
men  know  my  power,  so  that  they  should  c:iat  me 
forth  as  an  unhallowed  spy — all  shrinking  from 
me,  as  some  involuntarily  shrunk  from  Dantv. 
declaring  he  had  walked  in  Hell — no  I  1  w;u 
isolated  enough  without  that." 

"Still,"  said  I,  "you  were  certainly  wrong, 
because  another  person,  free  from  that  morbid 
feeling  which  exists  in  your  mind,  might  have 
been  able  to  show  you  that  this  coincidence  of 
thought,  upon  which  you  base  your  supposed 
power,  was  merely  the  natural  effect  of  common 
circumstances  ujion  two  minds.  Relate  to  mc 
one  of  yo\ir  strongest  instances." 
He  assented  to  my  proposal. 

"I  had  an  old  uncle,"  said  he,  "  who  was  very 
well  off.  I  was  his  favourite  nephew,  the  son  of  a 
sister  who  had  been  very  deai-  to  him.  He  was  a 
kind,  good  old  man,  somewhat  sensitive  in  matters 
of  courtesy  and  attention.  When  I  grew  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  my  great  idea,  I  gave  n\\  all 
social  intercourse,  and  entirely  neglected  my  uncle 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  friends.  People  used  to 
tell  me  that  a  young  cousin  of  mine,  home  from 
his  first  voyage,  was  st.ajang  at  my  uncle's  house  ; 
that  I  risked  my  chance  of  after-fortune  by  my 
imprudent  conduct.  I  paid  attention  to  none  of 
these  warnings,  and  one  night  I  was  sent  for  in  a 
great  hurry  ;  my  uncle  had  ha<l  a  sudden  tit,  and 
was  fast  sinking.  I  hastened  to  the  house ;  on 
entering  the  room  I  found  my  uncle  was  in  a 
hea\'y  dose  of  unconsciousness,  l)ut  on  my  ap])roach- 
ing  the  bed,  he  feebly  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed 
vacantly  at  me  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
recognition. 

"  '  He  does  not  know  you,'  said  my  cousin. 

"  But  he  did  know  me  I  the  Ixnly  was  fast 
sinking,  yet  the  mind  was  still  active.  I  felt,  as 
1  looked  deeply  in  his  eyes,  his  thought  of  return- 
ing tenderness — Janet's  only  son — and  then  the 
terrible  regret  that  (hut  w.-xs  nr)t  signed.  In  my  des- 
j»eration  I  seized  jten  ami  paper — I  thrust  the  pen 
into  his  hand,  and  clasped  the  jielding  fingers  on  it. 

"  'It  is  too  late  ! '  said  my  cousin. 

"  'No,  no!'  I  replied. 

"  It  "V(.i  too  late.  The  jien  fell  away  from  the 
nerveless  hantl,  but  I  fvK  the  intense  inward 
stniggle  which  strove  in  vain  to  reanimate  the 
failing  strength  of  the  dying  man." 

"  Allow  nie  to  obsen'c,"  said  I,  "that  I  cannot 
consider  this  as  any  j>roof  (»f  your  power — you 
knew  that  your  imcle's  affections  were  cooled 
towards  you,  that  your  cousin  would  in  all  pro- 
bal)ility  be  his  heir — all  the  r&st  was  merely  the 
effect  of  excited  imagination." 
I  "  You  are  too  ha.sty,  sir,"  was  the  reply  to  my 
I  objection.      "We  found,  on  searchiog  my  uncle's 
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papers,  a  ■\vill  in  liis  desk,  making  my  cousin  his 
lieir,  to  my  entire  exclusion,  biit  so  convinced  was 
I  of  tke  truth  of  what  I  had  felt  pass  in  my  imcle's 
mind,  tliat  I  made  imabated  search  through  all 
the  papers,  even  waste  papers — and  in  the  waste 
paper  basket,  throuTi  in  by  the  sei-vant  who 
cleared  the  room,  I  took  up  a  common  circidar 
which,  from  its  date,  my  imcle  must  have  received 
the  very  morning  of  his  seizure,  and  turning  over 
to  the  blank  sheet,  I  discovered  in  his  hand- 
wa-iting  the  draft  of  a  codicil  which  would  have 
made  me  joint-heii'  with  my  cousin  ;  l^ut  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  draft. 

"Again,  sir  !  I  knew  my  cousin  was  a  young 
man  of  generous  feehug — I  say  I  knew  this, 
because  when  we  discovered  the  will,  1  saw  his 
inward  feeling  of  surj)rise,  his  regret  that  I  had 
been  entii-ely  excluded,  and  his  fear  lest  I  should 
think  he  had  l^eeu  undermining  my  credit  with 
my  uncle.  Surely,  I  thought,  he  will  be  affected 
now  by  this  evidence  of  my  luicle's  feeUng,  and 
will  to  some  extent  act  upon  it.  I  gave  him  the 
memorandum  to  read.  I  watched  him  very  intently. 
After  reading  he  was  silent  awhile,  and  tlien  1 
saw  to  my  astonishment  great  exultation  in  his 
mind  that  the  document  was  legally  invalid. 
Hard  words  were  rising  to  my  lips — thank  God  ! 
I  spoke  them  not — with  utterance  siulden  as 
thought,  he  swore  to  act  upon  the  codicil.  I 
grasped  his  hands,  expressing  my  deep  sense  of 
his  noble  conduct.  '  Tell  me,  Harry, '  said  I,  at 
length,  '  did  not  you  at  first  feel  glad  that  the 
codicU  was  not  signed  ? ' 

' '  '  How  the  deuce  did  you  guess  that  ? '  he 
i-eplied,  '  I  did  feel  glad  for  a  moment  ! — but  I 
kicked  that  thought  to  the  devil  I '  " 

It  was  clearly  hopeless  to  try  to  satisfy  Mr. 

C of  the  fallacy  of  his  idea  thi-ough  his  own 

narratives.  He  had  evidently  squared  all  his 
proofs  with  such  strange  ingenuity.  I  trusted, 
thei'efore,  that  something  might  occiu-  under  my 
own  cognisance  which  would  enable  me  by  the 
impartial  use  of  fact  to  satisfy  him  of  his  error. 

"What  was  wealth  to  me?"  he  continued — 
"my  tei-rible  power  was  growing,  I  no  longer 
required  contact  of  vision  ;  merely  personal  pre- 
sence unobstructed  withm  a  certain  distance 
sufficed.  To  possess  any  peace  of  mind  in  the 
presence  of  others  I  am  forced  to  conceal  myseK, 
to  veU  in  my  vision.  I  told  you  there  were  some 
few  who  wei-e  sealed  from  my  power  ;  these  were 
the  friends  I  loved  best — 1  know  not  why,  or  how 
— perhaps  from  that  strong  element  of  faith  which 
is  contained  in  true  love.  Alas  !  one  by  one,  my 
power  gi'adually  prevailed  over  these.  I  was 
forced  to  leave  them  ;  tlie  world  thought  me  tickle 
and  inconstant  ;  1  coidd  not  helj)  that  ;  it  was  so 
utterly  wearisome  to  ))ear  in  one's  bosom  the 
thoughts  of  others — so  dreadful  to  behold  con- 
tmually  the  anatomy  of  the  soul,  to  be  perpetually 
reasoning  out  men's  acts  from  their  thoughts. 
You  know  how  pleasant  are  the  words  of  friendly 
intercourse,  how  refreshing  is  the  soiuid  of  friendly 
tiilk,  but  here  was  the  chmax  of  my  misery — 1  felt 
the  idea  before  the  tongue  spoke  it — the  human 
voice  was  never  fresh  to  me,  it  was  always  teUing 
an  old  tale,  falling  flat  and  sickenuig  on  the  ear. 

"At  last  there  was  only  one  being  over  whose 


mind  I  was  powerless — Oh  !  how  desperately  I 
clung  to  her — how  earnestly  I  prayed  of  her  to 
accept  me.  It  was  ecstatic,  that  doubt  of  mine, 
while  I  waited  for  her  reply  ;  that  thrill  of  uncer- 
tainty, as  I  gazed  into  her  dark  eyes,  and  rejoiced 
in  their  glorious  mystery — and  then  her  sweet 
voice  falling  fi'esh,  oh  !  so  £resh  upon  my  ears — 
her  words,  sweeter  to  me  than  softest  music, 
springing  from  an  unfathomed  heart,  and  assuring 
me,  with  sincere  emotion,  that  that  heart  was  mine. 
I  loved  her  with  all  the  happiness  of  faith  !  I  have 
no  words  to  describe  the  intensity  of  my  feeling. 
Do  you  recollect  that  German  ballad — 

"  I  knew  but  heaven  in  Wilhelm's  kiss, 
And  all  is  liell  without  it  ?" 

"  That  was  my  love  for  her  !  ay,  and  intensified 
far  beyond  the  poet's  meaning — it  was  the  last 
bond  tliat  held  me  to  the  common  joys  of  mankind. 
They  might  well  say  I  worshipped  her — 1  coidd 
sit  for  hours  gazing  silently  on  the  play  of  her 
eyes,  listening  to  the  sUghtest  things  she  uttered. 
I  can  never  make  you  understand  what  her  voice 
was  to  me — her  voice,  the  only  voice  in  the  world 
I  coidd  bear  to  hear.  I  used  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  losing  her.  Not  by  death — for  she  had 
all  the  chances  of  yoiith  and  strength,  but  from 
my  tenible  power.  1  reasoned  thus  :  love  for  a 
while  had  saved  me  some  friends  ;  but  I  loved  this 
girl  far  beyond  friendship,  and  love  woidd  be  her 
shield.  Again,  I  had  observed  that  the  smallest 
feeling  of  doul>t  towards  any  friend  had  been  the 
commencement  of  my  fatal  vision — but  doubt 
towards  her  was  impossible,  for  1  loved  her  with 
the  strongest  faith. 

"  Nevertheless  I  was  to  be  isolated  from  all  the 
world — doubt  did  come  one  day.  Clara  had  a 
cousin,  a  wild  young  fellow,  who  had  been  shipped 
l)y  his  famdy  to  Australia  for  the  double  purpose 
of  reformation  and  fortmie.  It  seems  he  had  been 
always  fond  of  her,  but  her  friends  woidd  never 
listen  to  his  proposals.  Some  time  after  our 
engagement  he  returned  to  England,  having  made 
a  good  round  simi  in  the  gold  scramble.  I  met 
him  at  a  party  to  which  1  had  accompanied  Clara 
and  her  mother.  I  saw  on  our  introduction  that 
he  had  an  aversion  to  me,  and  independently  of 
this  I  was  not  prepossessed  by  his  manner  and 
appearance.  I  told  Clara  my  feeling,  and  she 
defended  him,  as  I  thought,  rather  too  warmly. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while  I  was 
talking  to  Clara,  he  came  and  stood  near  us  ;  our 
conversation,  which  had  been  in  reference  to  him, 
was  silenced  by  the  singmg.  I  know  not  what 
induced  me  to  direct  my  attention  towards  liim — 
he  was  gazing  earnestly  on  Clara  ;  I  felt  the  violent 
love  which  was  raging  in  his  bosom,  and  the  wild 
lawless  inclination  to  make  her  his.  Involun- 
tarily I  tm-ned  on  Clara.  Cm'sed  doubt  wtxs  in 
my  mind  arising  out  of  our  previous  conversation. 
In  an  instant  I  beheld  her  thought — tenderness 
and  love  towards  her  cousin  ! 

' '  And  then  by  a  new  access  of  my  power  the 
thoughts  of  both  those  minds  were  mirrored  in 
mme — Oh  it  cuts  very  shari)  to  know  a  rival's  love, 
but  think  of  the  bewildering  tortvire  oi  feeling  that 
rival's  love,  and  the  love  felt  towards  him  at  work 
in  yoiu'  o^v^^  breast ! 
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**  In  iny  priiu  ainl  anger  1  was  iulvaiicing  to- 
waixls  this  mail.  Then  thushed  on  my  mind  with  a 
force  Ixiforo  wliich  the  jireviou.s  feeling  with  all 
its  intensity  shrivelled  a  way,  the  teniMe  faet  that 
my  last  hoi>e  was  gone.  1  had  read  her  mind — I 
muat  be  alone  heneefi>rth." 

The  voice  graduidl^-  dropi)ed  into  imlistinctness 
— I    listened,   there  w:ut   a  dciul   silence.      I  diew 

back  the  curtain — he   h.ad   f;unted — jHKjr  C ! 

how  8a<Uy  altered  fn>m  the  young  man  1  recoUectc<l 
but  a  few  short  years  back.  Tlie  light  fell  horizon- 
tally on  his  jKile  face,  on  the  ridges  revealed  and 
the  hollows  in  d:u-k  shade  woni  by  the  fever — 
his  fatid  imagination. 

♦  ♦  -if  ♦ 

C jKnuitted  me  to  state  liis  real  condi- 
tion to  the  doctor.  Thisgcntleman  was  a  very  clever, 
clear-hcoiled,  and  benevolent  man,  and  took 
immense  interest  in  the  case.   Both  of  us  rcjisoncd 

with   C upon  his  hallucination.      I   strove  on 

religious  grv)und8  to  show  him  the  improbaltility  of 
such  a  coudition  being  divinelj'  permitted.  We 
both  of  us  blamed  him  for  having  doid)ted  on 
such  frivolous  grounds  his  bctrothed's  love  and 
tidelity. 

He  told  us  it  was  tliis  Last  struggle  which  had 
80  completely  worn  away  his  hcidth.  This  love 
for  her  cousin,  as  far  as  he  ha<l  seen,  was  only  a 
passing  thought ;  but  ul.as  I  his  joy  in  her  was  at 
an  end  ;  her  voice  ha«l  lost  its  8weetnes.<»,  her  eyes 
their  mysterious  delight — he  dared  not  bind  himself 
to  a  life  of  perpetu.ol  attraction  and  repulsion, 
beholding  all  the  tluctuations  of  her  thoughts,  yet 
never  knowing  her  true  feeUngs.  I^ove  was  im- 
possible without  fiiith. 

He  h.a<l  broken  off  the  match,  offering  what 
compensation  money  coidd  afford — this  hail  been 
proudly  refused,  but  he  h;ul  made  his  will  in  her 
favour. 

We  urged  upon  him  that  he  ought  at  the  least 
to  take  the  lady's  word  whether  or  not  the  thought 
he  h;ul  mentioned  h;ui  ever  existed  in  her  mind. 
With  some  difficidty,  uix>n  giving  our  pledge  to  act 
with  fairness  in  the  matter,  we  induced  him  to 
agree  to  tliis  proposition. 

We  had  every  hope  that  her  disavowal  would 
affon.1  U8  a  lever  to  upnxjt  his  strange  convictions. 

At  C 'a  desire  1  called  ujion  Miss  M .     I 

■aw  her  and  her  mother.    She,  poor  girl,  evidently 

loved  C still,  and  Wiis  much  distres-sed  to  hear 

of  his  dangerous  comlition.  It  apjieareil  that  he  had 
excused  himself  for  breaking  off  the  match,  on  the 
ground  of  some  hereditarj'  malady,  and  he  ha<l 
blamed  himself  in  strong  terms  for  ever  makuig  her 

an  offer.    From  what  Mrs.  M saitl,  she  seeme<l 

to  reganl  C with  j>ity  rather  th.on  with  resent- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  sad  trial  it  ha<l  been  to 
her  daughter.      I   stateil  the  object  of  my  visit  ; 

that  it  woidd  affortl  much  consolation  to  C ,  if 

Miss  M would  visit  him,  and  answer  a  certain 

doubt  which  existed  in  his  mind  ;  it  w.as  right  for 
me  to  .state  that  the  questinn  which  would  l)e 
asked  was  of  a  painful  nature,  but  I  was  qiute  con- 
vinced that  one  true  wortl  from  Miss  M woidd 

explain  the  whole  matter  at  once.      Miss  M 

and  her  mother  reatlil}-  agreed  to  my  request. 

It  was  a  very  painful  meeting.  The  curt.ain 
had  Ijoen   drawn  back,  Miss  M ,  her  mother, 


and  the  doctor  stootl  at  the  end  of  the  bed  ;  1  was 

at  C 'a  side,   and   as  he   w:is   very    weak   he 

requested   mo  to  speak.      After  recalling  to  Miss 

M 's   recollecti<in  the   events  of   the  particidar 

evening  (it  Wiia   less  than  a  year  from   that  day), 

aiul  stating  that  « ' m:ule   no   ({ucstion   of   the 

sincerity  of  her  love  (he  also  spo.aking  to  the  same 
effect  himself),  I  :Lsked  her  whether  she  could 
remember  at  the   particuhu-  moment  just   before 

C fainted  in  tlie  room,  experiencijig  a  feeling 

of  regard  towards  her  cousin  ? 

C ,  in  breathless   suspense,  bent  forwanl  iu 

his  bed,  imd  reganled  her  intently.  She,  poor 
girl,  w.TS  deeply  moved,  blushing  crimson.  Her 
mother  interposed  with  warmth,  and  denied  my 
right  to  ask  such  a  (juestion.  1  expostulated,  aiid 
prayed  of  her  to  ;dlow  her  daughter  to  answer. 

The  doctor  suddeidy  moved  forward  :    C— — 

had  fallen  l)ack  insensible  !    And  then  Miss  M , 

hurrying    to    the    ])edside,    and    kneeling    ;w    she 

chisped  C 's  hand,  confessed  that  the  thought 

had  passed  through  her  mind — "a  morbid  fdly," 
she  cried,  "the  recollection  uf  childish  days,  of 
what  people  had  saiil,  as  l)oy  and  girl,  of  their 
marrj-ing ; "  she  had  never  ajiproved  of  her 
cousin's  conduct  since  he  hatl  gi-own  ui>— she  hatl 
refused  his  hand  but  a  month  ago. 

From  this  time  C gr.aduallv  sank. 

G.  U,  S. 


NEST-BUILDIXG  FISH. 


-/  (  "i  t\<-i^  »■.-> 


WAS  no  use 
-aying  any 
more  upon 
the       sub- 
ject.     Old  Mr. 
IJ  o  u  b  t  f  u  1 
would  have  it 
that  "it  is  im- 
]tossible    there 
>'  arehshes  who, 

like  birds,  build  nests;" 
and,  as  I  was  not  able 
to  confirm  the  statement 
ius  coming  within  my 
own  knowledge  and  ex- 
]>erience,  he  went  away 
stdl  "  doubtful  "  and 
doubting. 

It  was  a  French  gen- 
tleman who  lirst  wrote 
upon  the  nidification  of 
(Ish — the  stickleback — 
and  pid)Ushed  an  ac- 
count of  his  observa- 
tions. 
For  years  I  have  accustomed  myself  closely  to 
watch  the  little  fellows,  hoping  to  see  his  dis- 
coverj'  continued  in  my  own  aquari\im,  but 
without  success.  Tliis  summer,  however,  my  long 
deferred  hoj>e  has  been  gratified.  Among  the 
many  advantages  accruing  from  the  possession  of 
aquaria,  not  the  least  is  the  stimulus  it  gives  one 
to  be  up  these  fine  mornings  with  the  lark,  and, 
armed  with  net  and  can,  and  feet  well  shod,  poke 
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about  the  ponds  and  clear  ditelies  of  tlie  comxtry 
for  living  creatures  witli  which  to  keep  up  the 
stock  in  the  tanks  and  vases.  A  good  appetite  and 
invigorated  health  is  sure  to  result  ;  and  if  occa- 
sionally in  our   anxiety  to  get  hold  of  some  tine 


specimen  we  espy  among  the  plants,  a  "tumble  in" 
is  the  consequence,  why,  what  fiux  it  is  !  Home 
we  go.  Our  merry  sister,  or  good-tempered 
spoixse,  laughs  well  at  us,  and  then  quickly  sup- 
l)lies  clean  dry  clothes,  not  forgetting   something 


with  which  to  comfort  the  inner  man.  A  short 
time  ago,  it  was  niy  good  fortune  to  captiu-e  a  pair, 
male  and  female,  of  the  ten-spined  stickleljack — 
Ga-iterosteus  ■p^n'jittus — perhaps  the  most  savage  of 
this  lively,  bxit  quari'elsome,  tribe.  The  three-spiued 
I  have  possessed  in  abundance  before,  but  never 
these.  On  popping  them  into  an  aquai'iimi,  the 
little  creatures,  as  these  merry  fellows  ever  will, 
soon  made  themselves  at  home,  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  observed  hiirrying  to  and  fro,  as  busy 
as  possible,  with  shreds  of  "weed"  in  their 
mouths  ;  in  a  few  hours  a  perfect  nest  had  been 
built  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  and  there  it  was, — 
a  beautiful  object,  depending  from  a  stalk  of 
Ranuncidus  aquatilis,  as  we  see  the  nest  of  a 
humming-bird  depicted  hanging  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree.  A  hole  was  formed  right  through  it, 
evidently  for  the  female  fish  to  rest  in  as  she 
deposited  her  spawn  or  eggs. 

The  lady  wandered  about  the  vessel,  seemingly 
without  much  to  care  for,  while  the  gentleman 
fish  watched  the  nest  with  much  apparent  anxiety, 
manifestly  on  guard  to  protect  it  from  harm,  or 
watch  xinwonted  intrusion.  A  few  days  passed  by, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  little  fish  building  so  sweet 
a  nest  attracted  many  i)rying  eyes,  and  some 
pretty  ones  too, — for  more  than  one  fair  lady  "took 
a  peep."  Whether  or  not  the  eyes  were  too  bright, 
or  that  the  sticklebacks  disliked  such  unwonted 
attention,  must  be  left  to  conjecture  ;  l)ut  this, 
alas,  is  a  fact,  that  one  night  the  little  creatures 
resolved  upon  destroying  their  habitation,  and  had 


carried  out  their  resolve,  leaving  hardly  a  shred  to- 
be  seen. 

I  have  since  prociired  several  of  the  same 
species,  but  as  yet  they  have  evinced  no  sign  of 
building  a  nest.  Charles  Strange. 

ETVER  SCENES  IN  CHINA. 


Towards  the  end  of  last  year  two  sets  of  people 
were  staring  at  each  other  with  the  utmost  inten- 
sity for  nearly  eight  weeks.  To  all  aj^pearance  the 
mutual  study  left  them  nmtually  pleased  ;  and,  if 
so,  the  only  thing  to  be  wished  is,  that  we  could 
learn  the  precise  impression  made  on  both  parties 
as  accurately  as  we  can  on  one.  The  one  part}' 
was  the  popidation  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
Chinese  river,  the  Yangtse,  from  its  mouth  to  the 
group  of  three  large  cities,  six  hundred  mdes  up  ; 
and  the  other  party  was  the  British  Embassy.  Six 
hundred  miles  may  appear  a  small  portion  of  a 
river  which  measures  upwards  of  three  thousand, 
but  it  is  enough  to  carry  strangers  into  the  heart 
of  China,  where  they  can  see  the  genuine  Chinese 
l>eople  living  in  their  ordinary  way,  and  unmixed 
with  siich  a  sophisticated  population  as  that  of 
Canton,  and  of  all  the  ports  where  foreigners 
trade  and  reside. 

For  four  hundred  miles  up,  the  tides  affect  the 
surface  of  the  vast  stream,  while  its  mass  of  waters 
keeps  its  way  below,  to  the  sea,  for  ever  deepen- 
ing its  channel,  and  draining  the  interior  of  the 
country  from  side  to  side,  after  having  done  the 
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same  for  a  part  of  ITiibet.  The  ebb  of  the  tide  is 
BO  strong  that,  before  the  clays  of  steam- navigation, 
the  ascent  of  the  river  w;w  out  of  the  i|Ui'stion, 
cxee[it  in  the  native  vessels.  Ixinl  Anihii-st's  jiarty 
reached  tlie  Poy;uig  L;ike,  in  junks,  in  ISIG,  turn- 
ing thence  80uthw;vrtls  to  Canton.  In  18.14,  an 
American  vessel,  the  Susiiuehanna,  worked  her 
way  up  to  Woosoo,  sixly  miles  above  Nankin  : 
and  none  but  native  vessels  had  ever  passed  that 
)>oint  till  List  November,  when  Lord  Klgin  and  his 
attendant  ships  an<l  gtui-boats  achieved  a  memo- 
rable voyage.  They  made  a  tine  study  of  "the 
son  of  the  sea,"  as  the  Chinese  call  the  mighty 
stream,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  uutravelied  citizens 
along  the  banks  had  made  an  Cvarnest  study  of 
them. 

If  tlie  inhabitiints  wotdil  but  record  their 
impressions  in  their  dearly-beloved  "  literature," 
we  might  know,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or 
two,  how  the  celebrated  barbarians  appeared  in 
their  eyes.  As  for  us  at  home,  it  \v:is  an  anxious 
season  while  our  countrymen  were  behind  the 
curtain  which  veils  the  interior  of  China ;  but 
when  they  came  into  view  agiiiii,  and  related  what 
they  had  scon,  it  became  as  evident  as  it  always 
does  on  analogous  occasions,  th.at  men  are  very 
much  alike  everywhere  in  the  make  of  their  heads 
and  hearts,  and  (juite  capable  of  being  useful  and 
agreeable  to  each  otiier  whenever  all  i>arties  desire 
to  be  so. 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderfid  day  for  the 
couiitry-people — and  for  the  towns  people,  too — 
when  the  British  siiuadri>n  came  in  sight,  round  a 
curve  of  the  stream,  jierhajis,  »>r  from  behind  one 
of  the  rocky  islets  with  which  its  channel  abounds. 
Perhaps  it  was  first  seen  by  the  bonzes  on  the 
height  where  Bhuddist  temides  usually  stand.  The 
jMjor  jiriests  have  nothing  to  do  when  their  me- 
chanical prayers  arc  said — four  times  a  day — but 
to  sit  and  look  abroad  from  some  ledge  or  bench  : 
and  it  is  not  often  that  one  of  their  wretched 
order  lights  on  such  a  chance  as  seeing  Lord 
Elgin's  8<iuadron  come  iijion  the  scene.  Firet, 
there  are  the  two  gun-lxjats — Dove  and  Lee — 
ai>proaching  as  the  advanced  giianl,  the  white 
steam  gushing  from  their  cylinders  at  every 
stroke,  and  curling  and  melting  in  the  air.  They 
hold  a  steady  course  l>etweeu  the  centre  and 
the  banks  of  the  stixam,  where  the  channel 
admits  of  it,  and  thus  seem  to  measure  its  width 
by  keeping  a  mile  or  two  apart.  Then  follow  the 
three  hirger  vessels — the  Furious,  with  Lord  Elgin 
on  l)oard — in  the  middle.  Whether  the  title  is 
flowing  or  ebbing,  on  come  "  the  Hjc.shipH"  of  the 
stnmg  barbarians.  And  they  are  not  like  the 
chmisy  junks  which  roll  and  w;dlop,  and  lean  over 
when  anything  goes  wrong.  The  little  outriders  <>f 
the  English  squailron  give  warning  when  the  wat«;r 
shoals,  and  say  whatever  they  jik-.-use  by  shifting 
their  tiags.  They  try  here  and  there — push  and 
probe — go  round  .and  alxjut,  t;Uking  their  signal- 
talk  all  the  while  ;  and  the  large  .ships  watch, 
listen,  and  obey — slacken,  stop,  and  even  turn  and 
go  back  when  so  advised. 

What  a  sight  for  the  Bhuddist  i)riests !  They 
never  before  saw  ships  independent  of  wind  and 
tide,  and  are  half  jKjrsuadcdthat  these  must  be  alive 
and  rational.     But  when  the  fleet  comes  abreast 


of  their  rock,  and  the  great  shijis  stop  while  the 
little  ones  exjilore,  what  a  sight  it  is  to  see  the 
chief  man  of  the  fon-igners  come  jushore,  and 
walk  up  the  hill  !  He  has  an  iiiterjireter  with  him, 
and  he  wants  to  hear  about  the  temple,  and  the 
ways  of  tlic  priests.  He  learns  why  the  hc.-ul  of 
one  has  twelve  bald  places,  the  signs  of  vows  he  luis 
taken  against  twelve  vices,  and  what  the  priest 
expects  to  happen  to  him  if  he  brciiks  any  vow  on 
the  list ;  and  how  he  spends  his  time  without 
b<K>ks  or  business  :  and  finally  the  great  barbarian 
gives  five  dollars,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  holy 
group. 

The  news  is  now  pretty  sure  to  spread  up 
the  river.  The  imperial  trooj>s  surroundin'g  a 
city  hear  of  it  from  their  scouts,  ami  the  lie- 
sieged  rebels  learn  it  from  the  bustle  outside  the 
w;U!s,  and  look  out  from  their  forts  and  jirejiJire 
to  fire  on  the  strangers.  The  j)e!usants  driving 
their  cattle  in  long  strings  away  from  the  seat  of 
war,  see  the  apjiaritioxi  on  the  broad  stream,  whose 
surface,  as  polished  as  a  mirror,  reflects  the  native 
rafts  and  boats,  but  breaks  into  ripples  wherever 
the  "fire-ships"  turn.  The  people  who  are  cut- 
ting their  bulrush-erop  in  tlie  fiats  rush  to  the 
banks  to  behold  the  sight ;  and  even  the  ojiium 
smoker  delays  lighting  his  pipe  for  the  moment 
to  witness  the  miracle  of  a  group  of  ves.sels  as- 
cending the  strong  river  without  a  wind,  and 
against  the  tide.  The  lime-burnera  appear  from 
the  (juarry  in  the  hills,  and  the  oil-mill  stops, 
while  the  crushers  of  the  seed  run  to  the  baidcs, 
where  the  whole  jiopulation  of  a  vill;ige  or  a  town, 
at  jiresent  free  from  the  rebels,  range  themselves 
— a  vast  orderly  multitude — to  see  the  strangers 
ji-ass.  Some  have  heard  of  these  barbarians,  but 
more  have  not ;  and  when  the  few  .arc  set  talking 
the  most  astonishing  stories  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth. 

Will  they  act  for  or  against  the  rebels  ?  is  the 
practical  (piestion.  Nobody  can  answer  it  now.  Is 
there  any  one  w  ho  will  venture  to  in<iuire  the  next 
time  the  fire-ships  stop  to  rest  ? 

Quick  eyes  soon  discern  a  Chinaman  acting  a,s 
pilot  on  board  the  chief  vessel  ;  and  fr«jm  point  to 
jioint  of  the  shores  it  becomes  known  that  more 
and  more  of  the  c<nintr}'  people  have  held  conver- 
sation with  the  strangers,  and  have  come  out  none 
the  worse  from  the  .adventure  ;  till  at  last  it  l)e- 
comes  an  object  of  eager  desii'c  to  sell  them  food  ; 
and  the  folk  make  h.astc  home,  and  collect  their 
fowlw  and  eggs,  or  go  out  to  fish  in  the  night,  for 
the  chance  of  a  market  in  the  morning. 

This  much  we  know,  because  this  much  w.-is 
visible  from  the  deck  or  the  masthea<l  of  the 
English  ships,  with  a  little  help  from  inteqireter 
and  jiilot  ;  but  beyontl  those  outward  demon- 
str.ations  all  is  dark.  How  far  the  peojilc  tinder- 
stand  us,  .and  what  they  think  of  us,  we  can 
learn  oidy  by  an  incident  here  and  there  in  the 
experience  of  many  weeks. 

On  board,  meantime,  imjire.ssions  are  gathered 
from  hour  to  hour.  When  the  eh.innel  is  clear 
and  the  progress  ra])id,  the  shifting  scenery  is  full 
of  interest  and  instruction  ;  and  when  shoal«  or 
perilous  rocks  delay  the  ships  for  hours  or  days, 
or  compel  the  unloading  of  even  the  coal,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  expedition  gi>  ashore,  and  walk 
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in  all  directions,  climl)  up  to  temples  and  forts, 
traverse  villages,  enter  farm-liouses,  go  shop])ing 
in  towns,  and  exchange  visits  with  higli  officials. 
On  this  side  the  question,  therefore,  we  know  a 
good  deal. 

There  were  parts  of  the  scenery  which  re- 
minded the  travellers  strongly  of  Egyj)t.  .Some- 
times there  was  a  dreamy  softness  alioiit  the  hills 
like  that  of  a  simset  on  the  Nile.  Swampy  flats 
whei-e  reeds  or  grain  grew  tall,  and  where  the 
tallest  were  cut  for  fences,  or  for  the  walls  of 
houses,  were  like  Egypt  too  ;  and  so  were  the  in- 
terminable strings  of  wild  fowl.  One  which 
passed  over  the  Yangtse  was  several  miles  long, 
folding  and  twisting  so  that  it  literally  darkened 
the  sky.  Again,  some  parts  suljject  to  inunda- 
tion, and  buried  under  four  or  five  feet  of  sand, 
were  like  the  junction  of  the  Lybiau  desert  with 
the  fertile  ground.  In  Egypt  the  peasants  cut 
down  through  the  sand  to  form  their  cucumber- 
beds  belo\\'  ;  and  in  China  they  break  up  the  clay 
s\ibsoil  and  mix  it  with  the  sand  for  tillage. 

When  the  flats  were  left  behind,  and  the  rocky 
hills  cb'ew  close  to  the   river  to  form  a  pass,  the 
scenery  became  Scotch  in  its  character  :  at  least, 
so  say  the  Scotchmen  of  the  ]»arty,  including  the 
ambassador  himself.     Their  hearts  warmed  to  the 
distant  hills,  with    a    piirple    l:)loom  like   heather 
upon  them  ;  and  the  clefts,  and  the  wooded  hil- 
locks, and  the  stretches  of  dark   firs,    with  grey 
rock   peeping  out,    reminding   them    of    himting 
days  of    old.       Elsewhere  there  were   woods   re- 
flected in  the  waters  in  all  the  brilliant  hues  of  an 
American  autunin.    Here  and  there  occmred  laroe 
towns,  supposed  to  contain  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  busy  people,  but  found  on  entering  to  be  mere 
heaps  of  ruins,  with  l)road  avenues  grass-grown, 
and   narrow   streets   choked  with  heaps  of  fallen 
dwellings.      The  war  which  caused  this   devasta- 
tion  sometimes    came   forward    itself    upon    the 
scene.     An  army  on  the  hills  made  a  great  waving 
of  flags  ;    and   another  army   in  the   plain  below 
waved  other  flags,  so  as  to  present  a  fine  show  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  cannon-shot  was  fired  on  the 
one  side   or  the    other.      If    any  prisoners  were 
taken  their  heads  were  cut  oft",  the  natives  said  ; 
but  this  did  not  very  often  happen.     The  Uveliest 
battle-scene  seems  to  have   been  at  Nganchiug, 
where  the  imperialists  were  watching    the  city. 
The  rebels  within  the  forts  were  foolish  enough  to 
fire   on  the    British    ships,    which  silenced  them 
with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  replies,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  send  the  rebels  scampering 
out  of  the  city  directly  into  the  arms   of  the   im- 
perialists, who  were  marching  up.     As  seen  from 
the  mast-head,  the  scene  was  a  curioiis  one  :  the 
gestictdations  and  gambols  of  the  advancing  force, 
the  rush  of  the   rebels  from  the   fortified  pagoda, 
and    their    consternation    at    finding   themselves 
between  two  foes.     The  British,  however,  were  in 
no  hostile  mood,  and  they  moved  on,  leaAdng  the 
coast  clear  for  a  return  to  the  j^agoda,  where  they 
left  the  silly  aggi'cssors  pouring  in  as  fast  as  they 
had  run  out. 

This  was  nob  the  only  occasion  of  attack  from 
the  shore.  The  stoiy  of  the  Nanking  forts  firing 
on  the  whole  line  of  sliips  is  Avell  known  through 
the    uewspapei'S,     and     need    not     be    repeated 


here.  When  the  aggressors  had  received  theii" 
lesson,  they  were  all  eagerness  to  apologise  for  the 
mistake  of  some  foolish  people,  who  had  been 
decapitated.  Such  was  the  account  they  sent 
with  all  zeal  uj)  and  down  the  river,  and  acted 
upon  when  the  gmiboats  came  down  without  the 
larger  ships,  and  were  obliged  to  stand  in  near  the 
shore  and  its  defences.  The  Tai]>ing  people,  some 
way  up  the  river,  learned  their  lesson  quickly — 
their  rebel  chief,  om*  "humble  younger  brother," 
desiring  aid  against  the  ' '  demons  "  (the  imj)erial- 
ists),  and  when  that  coidd  not  be  afforded,  sendmg 
down  to  the  shore  a  present  of  two  pieces  of 
red  bimting  and  a  dozen  fowls — a  better  ofiering 
than  puft's  of  white  smoke  and  hot  cannon- 
balls. 

Eebels  and  imperialist  soldiers  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  sort  of  people  the  British  had  most 
curiosity  about,  for  they  were  no  fair  specimen  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  landownier  -with  whom  the  tra- 
vellers had  some  conversation  thought  the  rebels 
very  presuming  in  their  claims.  He  said  that  they 
laid  hands  on  everything  wherever  they  went,  as 
given  to  them  by  their  Heavenly  Father;  and 
that  they  vowed,  in  their  grace  before  meat,  to 
destroy  the  demons,  but  that  their  Heavenly 
Father  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  them,  for 
they  were  "poor  ci'eatm-es,"  and  did  not  get  on 
very  well.  It  was  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  people  who  lived 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  war  on  the  river  ;  to 
stop  and  converse  mth  such  men  as  this  land- 
crnier,  and  look  into  the  peasants'  dwellings, 
and  watch  the  buying  and  selling  when  the 
ships  were  taking  in  stores. 

WhUe  the  gun-boats  were  hunting  for  a  channel 
it  was  always  a  temptation  to  go  on  shore  and 
shoot ;   for  the   whole   country   was  like   a  game 
preserve.     Birds  sprang  up  from  under  the  sports  • 
men's    feet    in    places  as    strange   as    the  burial- 
gTounds  which  Bayard  Taylor  tells  us  of  as  har- 
bouring pheasants  in  the  grass  of  the  graves.     In 
the  midst  of  a  walled-town  as  large  as  Canton,  but 
partly  in  ruins.    Lord  Elgin's  party  started  two- 
brace  of  pheasants  on  a  hill-side.      In  the  i-egions 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  the  wild  fowl  were  inexhaust- 
ible,   and   little    interfered   with    by  the    people. 
There  were  no  signs  of  a  degi-ee  of  poverty  which 
made    the    question    of    subsistence    a    difficidtj''. 
Game    coidd    not    continually    abound    among   a 
starving  people,  and  be  neglected  by  them,  how- 
ever fond  of  a  vegetable  diet  in  preference  to  meat. 
The  chatty  and  good-humom-ed  cottage   farmers, 
who    were    always    ready    for    a    visit    from    the 
strangers,    gave   a  pretty   comfortable   account  of 
themselves.     They  said  they  had  generally  from 
two  to  three  acres  a-piece,   and  paid  about  a  tenth 
part  of  the  ju-oduce  as  a  tax.     If  they  worked  for 
hire   they    got    120    cash    (sixpence)   a-day.     The 
larger  farms  were  known  by  the  herds  of  buffaloes 
in  the  pastures,  each  one  with  a  little  boy  on  its 
back  to  keep  it  in  order.     Among  this  rural  popu- 
lation,    as    well   as    in    the    towns,    the    siij^reme 
reverence  is  for  intellectual   superiority.     In  the 
house  of  a  proprietor  of  three  or  four  acres  there 
was  a  tablet,  in  the  place  of  honom-  over  the  door, 
in   celebration    of    a   brother   liaving   gained    tlie 
highest  literary  degi-ee,  and  being  therefore  eUgible 
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for  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  The  proprietor 
was  not  so  ilistinguished,  and  hail  bought  his 
Bachelor 'a  degree  for  £'.i5,  contenting  himself  with 
this  because  he  must  have  paid  ncixly  ten  times 
the  amomit  for  the  degree  of  Master,  besides 
having  some  sort  of  examination  to  go  through. 
The  anecdote  imlicat^-s  a  somewhat  Russian  tone 
of  public  morals — a  condition  of  public  examination 
which  nofds  reform. 

There  were  h.omleta  in  which  some  of  the 
peasants  found  it  difficidt  to  pay  the  two  dollars 
a  year  requisite  for  the  chUdron's  schooling  ;  but  it 
was  in  such  places  that  miserable  men  were  found 
lying  on  the  bare  ground,  in  poor  reed  huts,  with 
a  lamp  between  two,  smoking  opium.  The  habit 
entails  jKJverty  of  course  ;  the  mere  opium  costing 
fourjHjnce  a  day,  while  the  working  man's  wages 
are  but  sixpence.  Wife  and  children  depend  on  the 
bit  of  land,  three  acres  of  which  were  said  to  yield 
about  a  ton  and  one-third  of  pulse  or  grain  annu- 
ally, the  valrje  of  which  is  forty  dollars,  and  the 
tax  three-quarters  of  a  dollar.  Such  was  the 
account  given  through  the  inttrprcter  :  but  it  seems 
as  if  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  quan- 
tity of  land.  We  can  l)c  no  judges  of  the  value 
of  pnxluce  there,  nor  of  the  proportion  of  taxation  ; 
but  the  produce,  in  a  country  where  three  crops 
and  upwards  are  t:iken  in  a  year,  must  surely  be 
larger  than  half  a  ton  of  pidse  or  grain  i>cr  acre 
annually.  It  is  true,  where  the  father  is  ."smoking 
opium,  and  the  children  are  luitaught  aiul  un- 
trainetl,  the  case  is  no  fair  specimen.  The  travel- 
lers admit  that  it  was  difficidt  to  obtain  clear 
inform.ition  as  to  the  amountj$  oi  land  and  produce. 
On  the  whole,  though  the  dwellings  of  these 
peasant-proprietors  were  often  excessively  dirt)', 
and  the  sins  of  intemperate  parents  occasional!)' 
brought  misery  on  the  children,  the  cla&s  seemed 
to  be  comfortably  pro\-ided  for.  They  had  the 
appearance  of  a  prosperous  peasantrj'.  One  tenant 
of  .1  '    ■  '         I    farm   said  that  he   paid  his 

Ian..  -  of  the   produce   of   his  land. 

The  lime-bumcrs  were  willing  to  stop  for  a  chat, 
and  tell  their  terms — selling  their  lime  at  17<'-  per 
ton,  and  buying  their  small  coal  for  the  process  at 
2jk.  per  ton.      T"  n  and  hemp  spinners  were 

as  full  of  smiles  -t,  and  paused  for  a  gossip ; 

and  so  did  the  oily  people  who  were  crushing  the 
cotton-seed  in  a  mill.  Little  incidents  occurrf.d 
which  showed  that  the  natives  Mere  as  obser\ant 
of  character  as  their  visitors. 

H.*JIRIKT    MVHTIVVM. 
(To  be eontinxud.) 

ANA. 

The  late  Duke  of  Itutland,  mctting  Thcwlorc 
Hook  at  an  evening  [larty,  offered  to  take  him  home. 
When  in  the  hall,  Ho*)k  missetl  his  hat,  and  kept 
the  didce  waiting.  "  Come  along,''  said  his  grace, 
"never  mind  your  hat.' — "  Whj-,  to  bo  sure," 
rejdied  Hook,  "  my  l)caver  (Iklvoir)  is  not  quite 
of  so  much  consequence  as  your  grace's."     E.  J. 

Tbk  late  James  Smith,  one  of  the  anthors  of 
"  Rejectefl  .Addresses."  being  asked  whom  George 
H"'  i'        t"  lebratcd    auctioneer,    had   marrietl, 

rLj.i....,       •  \',  liV  Lo('h  wife,  to  l)e  sure."       E.  J. 
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Yes,    she    is    very    beautiful,    with   sunlight   in    her 
gUuicinK  ; 
Her  coral  lip.s  are  piirted  to  a  mus'c  low  and  Hwect  ; 
TLe  grace  of  all  her  luovemcut  swolla  to  triumph  in  her 
dancing. 
And  like  snowflakcs  on  the  flooring  fall  her  dainty 
sandail'd  feet. 

Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful,  and  favour'd  ones  are  round 
her. 
With  eyes  that  look  her  being  tbrongh — and  hers  not 
turn'd  away — 
Still  I  would  tbeir  homage  seem'd  not  so  aU-|)0wefIea8 
to  confound  her. 
That  a  blush  were  on  her  fair  cheek  at  the  buruing 
words  they  say. 

For  the  dance  are  many  suppliants  ;  to  win  her  hand's 
a  labour  ; 
There  was  one,  I  sjiw,  who  claim'd  it,  but  she  look'd 
him  queenly  down  ; 
There  were  coronets  in  waiting,  he  was  but  a  country 
neiglibour, 
Who  was   he  who  dared   ambition  such  a   pride  of 
jibcc  in  town  ? 

Who     was     he  '.      Her   childhood's     playmate  ;      nay, 
perhaps  her  childhood's  lover  ; 
One  whose  pride  was   in   her   beauty,  and   her  con- 
quests, nothing  more  ; 
W^ith    her  woodlands  murmuring   round    her,  and  her 
pure  honie-sk.es  alK)ve  her. 
She  will  gbdden  him  again,  perchance,  with  greeting 
as  of  yore. 

What  is  there  in  this  atmosphere  we  call  the  world  of 
fashion. 
That  rol)fl  the  heart  at  dawning  of  its  innocence  and 
truth  ? 
There's  calm  of  cold  indifference,  there's  storm  of  sum- 
mer fiass'on. 
But  no   bright   springtide   wavelets   for  the   tender 
barque  of  youth. 

The  chestnut-trees  in  Aubrey  Park  were  white  when 
tiriit  1  knew  her. 
And  sweet  broom-scented  breeies  came  sweeping  up 
the  gkn  ; 
The  brightest  things  in  nature  seem'd    to  throng  her 
path  to  woo  her  ; 
They   brought  her  all  the  flattery  that  thrill'd  her 
spirit  then. 

Two  summers    silver-blossoming  have  brighten'd  and 
have  faded 
Since  I  met  her  in  her  morning's  prime,  half-woman 
and  half-child. 
With  tlie  modest  little  bonnet  that  her  violet  oyes  o'er- 
shaded. 
And  the  ma  den  blush  that  mantled  on  her  features 
when  she  smiled. 

She  came  down  to  the  grey  old  church  when  S;ibbath 
bells  were  ringing. 
She  came  down   calm  and  thoughtful  through    the 
arching  linden-trees, 
School-faciS  clustering  round  her,  as  her  clear  voice  led 
the  singing. 
And  the  dim  reply  of  angels  as  her  fingers  swept  the 
keys. 
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Eound  the  jiismined  cottage  porches  there  was  child- 
hood's happy  laughter ; 
For  each  she   had    some  tender  look,    some  kindly 
word  to  say  ; 
She  enter'd  in  ;  it  seem'd,  they  said,  a  blessing  follow'd 
after, 
To  cheer  the  poor  sick  pallet  when  her  footfall  died 
away. 


Had  they  left  there  that  image  fail',  that  life  so  purely 
moulded ; 
Those  links  that  bound  her  being  round,  those  links 
of  love  unriven  ! 
What  time  is  now  for  peaceful  brow,  for  little  hands 
prayer-folded  ? 
What  leisure  for  sweet  offices  that  win  the  way  to 
Heaven  ? 


0,  they  changed  her  when  they  brought  her  here,  with  Ay !   love  her  for  her  lovely  face,  and  bless  her  for  her 

a  change  that  passes  telling  ;                                     j  brightness, 

A  countess  stood  her  sponsor,  and  her  fair  face  made  !  But  add  one  heartfelt  hope  for  her,  and  think  one 

her  known  ;                                                                  !  thought  of  prayer, 

But  no  more  the  streams   of  Aubrey  will  reflect  the  That  she  look  not  back  too  late  for  the  old  days'  peace 

same  sweet  Helen,  and  lightness 

And  no  more  the  heai-ts  that  loved  her  so,  will  dare  But  to  find  a  desert  round  her,    where  the  sunny 

to  claim  their  own.                                                   |  gardens  were !                      Rali-h  A.  Bejjson. 
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CHATTER    XV. 

"  I  noFE  'tis 
the  Burgomaster 
that  carries  the 
light,"  said  the 
escajwd  jirisoncr, 
]>anting  with  a 
strange  mixture 
of  horror  aiid  ex- 
ultation. The  sol- 
dier,  he  knew, 
woidd  send  an 
iirrow  through  ;i 
i  ■  or  a  bur- 
j.  r,    as    he 

would  through  a 
boar  in  a  wooil. 

But  who  may 
foretell  the 
future,  however 
near  ?  The  bow 
instead  of  remain- 
ing tirm,  and  loos- 
ing the  deadly 
shaft,  was  seen 
to  v.aver  lirst, 
then  shake  vio- 
lently, and  the 
stout  soldier  stag- 
gered  back  to 
them,  his  knees 
knocking  and  his 
cheeks  blanched 
with  fear.  He  let 
his  arrow  fall,  and 
clutched  Gerard's 
shoidder. 

"  Let  me  fe- 1 
flesh  and  bloo*!, 
he  i^asped  :  "  thi.- 
haunt'et.I  tower  ! 
the  haunted 
tower  :  " 

His  terror  com- 
municated itself  to  M.irgiirct  and  <;crcud.      i  iii^^y 
could  hardly  tind   breatli  to  ask  him  what  he  had 
aeen. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  cried,  "  it  will  hoar  y.^i.  i'jt  the 
wall  !  it  is  going  uj)  the  wall  !  Its  heatl  is  on  lire. 
Up  the  wall,  as  mort;U  creatures  walk  upon  green 
sward.  If  you  know  a  prayer  say  it  !  For  hell 
is  loose  to-night.' 

"  I  have  jKiwer  to  exorcise  spirit*,"  saidttcrard, 
trembling.      *'  I  will  venture  forth.'' 

"  Go  alone,  then  ;  "  said  Martin,  "  I  have  looked 
on't  once  and  hve." 

Gerard  stepi>ed  forth,  and  Margaret  seized  his 
hand  and  held  it  convulsively,  and  they  crept  f)ut. 

Sore  enough  a  sight  struck  their  eyea  that  be- 
numbed them  as  they  stood.  Half-way  up  the  tower, 
a  creature  witli  tieiy  head,  like  an  enormous  glow- 
worm, was  going  stea^liiy  up  the  wall  :  the   body 


was  dark,  but  its 
outline  visible, 
and  the  whole 
creature  not 
much  less  than 
four  feet  long. 

At  the  foot  of 
the  tower  stood 
a  thing  in  white, 
that  looked 
exactly  like  the 
ligure  of  a  female, 
(ierard  and  Mar- 
garet palpitated 
with  awe. 

"The  rope  — 
the  rope  !  It  is 
going  up  the  rojie 
— not  the  wall," 
gasped  Gerard. 

As  they  gazed, 
the  glow-worm 
disapjHjared  in 
lierard's  late  i>ri- 
son,  but  its  light 
illuminated  the 
cell  inside  and 
reddened  the 
window.  T  h  c 
white  rigure  stood 
motioidess  below. 
Such  as  can  re- 
tain their  senses 
after  the  lirst 
prostrating  effect 
of  the  superna- 
tural, are  apt  to 
experience  terror 
in  one  of  its 
strangest  forms, 
a  wild  desire  to 
tling  themselves 
u|K)n  the  terrible 
object.  It  fasci- 
nates tlieui  ;is  tlic  snake  the  birth  The  great 
tragedian  Macreatly  used  to  render  this  tinely 
in  Macljeth  at  Banquo's  second  ap|>carancc.  He 
Hung  himself  with  averteil  lu'ail  at  the  horrible 
shadow.  This  strange  inijiulse  now  seized  Mar- 
garet. She  put  down  (lerard's  hand  quietly, 
and  stood  fascinated  ;  then,  all  in  a  moment, 
with  a  wild  crj',  dartol  towards  the  sj)ectrc. 
Ger.ord,  not  aware  of  the  natural  iraptdse  I 
have  spoken  of,  never  «loulite<l  the  evil  one  was 
drawing  her  to  her  i>erditiou.  He  fell  on  his 
knees. 

"  Exorcizo  vos.  In  nomine  beatoi  Marise,  exor- 
cizo  Vos." 

While  he  was  shrieking  his  incantations  in  ex- 
tremity of  terror,  to  his  infinite  relief  he  heard 
the  spectre  utter  a  feeble  cry  of  fear.  To  find 
that  hell  had  ako  its  little  weaknesses  was  encou- 
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raging.  He  redoubled  liis  exorcisms,  and  pre- 
sently he  saw  the  shape  kneeling  at  Mar- 
garet's knees,  and  heard  it  praying  idteoiisly  for 
mercy. 

Poor  little  spectre  !  It  took  Margaret  for  the 
ill  spirit  of  the  haunted  tower,  come  flying  out 
on  it — to  damn  it. 

Kate  and  Giles  soon  reached  the  haunted 
tower.  Judge  their  surprise  when  they  found  a 
new  rope  dangling  from  the  prisoner's  window  to 
the  gi-ound. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  the  inferior  intelli- 
gence taking  facts  as  they  came.  "  Our  Gerard 
has  come  down  this  rope.  He  has  got  clear.  Up 
I  go,  and  see."  •  i^. 

"No,  Giles,  no!"  said  the  sujierior  intelli- 
gence blinded  by  prejudice.  "  See  you  not  this 
is  glamour.  This  rope  is  a  line  the  evil  one  casts 
out  to  wile  you  to  destruction.  He  knows  the 
weaknesses  of  all  our  hearts  ;  he  has  seen  how 
fond  yoii  are  of  going  up  things.  Where  should 
our  Gerard  procure  a  rope  ?  how  fasten  it 
in  the  very  sky  like  that  ?  It  is  not  in 
nature.  Holy  saints  protect  lis  tliis  night,  for  hell 
is  abroad." 

"  Stuff  !  "  said  the  dwarf  :  "  the  way  to  hell  is 
dowm,  and  this  rope  leads  up.  I  never  had  the 
hick  to  go  up  such  a  long  rope.  It  may  bo  years 
ere  I  fall  in  with  siich  a  long  roi)e  all  ready 
fastened  for  me.  As  well  be  knocked  on  the 
head  at  once  as  never  know  enjoyment." 

And  he  sj^rung  on  to  the  rope  with  a  cry  of 
delight,  as  a  cat  jumps  with  a  mew  on  a  table 
where  fish  is.  All  the  gymnast  was  on  fire  ;  and 
the  only  concession  Kate  could  gain  from  him 
was  permission  to  fasten  the  lantern  on  his  neck 
first. 

"A  light  scares  the  ill  spirits,"  said  she. 

And  so,  with  his  huge  arms,  and  legs  like 
feathers,  Giles  went  \ip  the  rope  faster  than  his 
brother  came  down  it.  The  light  at  the  nape  of 
his  neck  made  a  glow-worm  of  him.  His  sister 
watched  his  progress  with  trembling  anxiety. 
Suddenly  a  female  figure  started  cub  of  the  solid 
masonry,  and  came  flying  at  her  with  more  than 
mortal  velocity. 

Kate  uttered  a  feeble  cry.  It  was  all  she 
could,  for  her  tongue  clove  to  her  palate  with 
terror.  Then  she  drojiped  her  crutches,  and  sank 
Tipon  her  knees,  hiding  her  face  and  moaning : 

"  Take  my  body,  biit  spare  my  soiU  !  "  &c. 

Margaret  (panting).    "  Why  it  is  a  woman  !  " 

Kate  (quivering).    "  Why  it  is  a  woman  !  " 

Margaret.    "  How  you  frightened  me." 

Kate.  "  I  am  frightened  enovigh  myself.  Oh  ! 
oh  !  oh  !  " 

"  This  is  strange.  But  the  fiery-headed  thing  ! 
Yet  it  was  with  yoii,  and  you  are  harmless.  But 
why  are  you  here  at  this  time  of  niglit  ?  ' 

"Nay,  why  are  YOU  ?  " 

"Perhaps  we  are  on  the  same  errand?  Ah  I 
you  are  liis  good  sister,  Kate." 

"  And  you  are  Margaret  Brandt." 

"Yes." 

"  All  the  better.  You  love  him  :  you  are  here. 
Then  Giles  was  right.     He  has  escaped." 

Gerard  came  forward,  and  put  the  question  at 


further  explanation  was  cut  short 
3arthly    cry,    like    a    sepiUchre 


unc 


rest.  But  all 
by  a  horrible 
exulting  aloud 

"  Parchment  ! — Parchbient  ! — Parchment  !  " 

At  each  repetition  it  rose  in  intensitJ^  They 
looked  iqj,  and  there  was  the  dwarf  with  his 
hands  fidl  of  parchments,  and  his  face  lighted 
with  fiendish  joy,  and  lurid  with  diabolical  fire. 
The  light  being  at  his  neck,  a  more  infernal 
"  transparency  "  never  startled  mortal  eye.  With 
the  word  the  awfid  imp  hurled  the  parchment 
down  at  the  astonished  heads  below.  Down  came 
the  records,  like  woiinded  wild  ducks,  some  col- 
lapsed, others  fluttering,  and  others  spread  out 
and  wheeling  slowly  down  in  airy  circles.  Thej- 
had  hardly  settled,  when  again  the  sepidchral  roar 
was  heard  :  "  Parchment  ! — Parchment !  "  and 
down  pattered  and  sailed  another  flock  of  docu- 
ments— another  followed  :  they  whitened  the 
grass.  Finally,  the  fire-headed  imp,  with  his 
light  body  and  horny  hands,  slid  down  the  rope 
like  a  falling  star,  and  (business  before  sentiment) 
proposed  to  Gerard  an  immediate  settlement  for 
the  merchandise  he  had  jiist  delivered. 

"Hush!"  said  Geranl ;  "you  sijealc  too  loud- 
Gather  them  up  and  follow  us  to  a  safer  place 
than  this." 

' '  Will  you  not  come  home  with  me,  Gerard  ?  " 

' '  I  have  no  home. " 

"  You  shall  not  say  so,  Gerard.  Who  is  moi;e 
welcome  than  you  will  be,  after  tliis  cruel  wrong, 
to  your  father's  house  ?" 

"Father?  I  have  no  father,"  said  Gerard, 
sternly.  "  He  that  was  my  father  is  turned  my 
gaoler.  I  have  escaped  from  his  hands ;  I  will 
never  come  within  their  reach  again." 

"  Axi  enemy  did  this,  and  not  our  father,"  said 
Kate. 

And  she  told  him  what  she  had  overheard 
Cornelis  and  Sybrandt  say.  But  the  injury  was 
too  recent  to  be  soothed.  Gerard  showed  a  bitter- 
ness of  indignation  he  had  hitherto  seemed  in- 
capa1>le  of. 

"  Cornelis  and  Sybrandt  are  two  ill  curs  that 
have  shown  me  their  teeth  and  their  heart  a  long 
while  ;  but  they  could  do  no  more.  My  father  it 
is  that  gave  the  Burgomaster  authority,  or  he 
durst  not  have  laid  a  finger  on  me,  that  am  a  free 
burgher  of  this  town.  So  be  it,  then.  I  was  his 
son — 1  am  his  prisoner.  He  has  played  his  part — 
T  shall  play  mine.  Farewell  the  towTi  where  I 
was  born  and  lived  honestly,  and  was  put  in 
prison.  While  there  is  another  town  left  in 
creation,  I'll  never  trouble  you  again,  Tergou." 

"Oh,  Gerard  !   Gerard!" 

Margaret  whispered  her:  —  "Do  not  gainsay 
him  now.     Give  his  choler  time  to  cool ! " 

Kate  turned  quickly  towards  her.  "  Let  me  look 
at  your  face  ! "  The  inspection  was  favourable,  it 
seemed,  for  she  whispered: — "It  is  a  comely  face, 
and  no  mischief-maker's." 

"Fear  me  not,"  said  Margaret,  in  the  same 
tone.  ' '  I  coidd  not  be  happy  without  your  love 
as  well  as  Gerard's." 

"These  are  comfoi-table  words,"  sobbed  Kate. 
Then,  looking  up,  she  said,  ' '  I  little  thought  to 
like  you  so  well.  My  heart  is  willing,  but  my 
infii-niity  will  not  let  me  embrace  you." 
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At  this  point  Maj',':irct  tunieil  goutly  i-ouiul  to 
Gerard's  sister,  ami  ki.-iscd  her  lovingly. 

"  Ofteu  he  has  sj»okeu  of  you  to  me,  Kate,  and 
often  I  longed  for  this. " 

"You,  too,  Genird,"  said  Kate,  "kiss  me  ore 
you  go,  for  my  he;u-t  lies  heavy  at  parting  with 
you  this  night." 

Gerard  kissed  her,  and  she  went  on  her  crutches 
home.  The  l.-ust  thing  they  he.ird  of  her  was  a 
little  patient  sigh.  Then  tho  teai-s  came  and 
stooil  thick  in  Margivret's  eyes ;  but  Gerard  wjis  a 
m.'ui,  and  noticed  it  not. 

As  they  turned  to  go  to  Sevonbergen,  the  dwarf 
nudged  (Jerard  with  his  bvmdle  of  iiarchments, 
and  sought  reniuneratiou. 

Margaret  dissuaded  Geranl.  '  •  Why  take  what 
is  not  ours  ?" 

*'  Oh  .'  spoil  an  enemy  how  you  cuu" 

* '  But  may  they  not  make  this  a  handle  for 
fresh  violence  ? " 

"How  can  they?  Think  you  I  shall  stay  ui 
Tergou  after  this  ?  The  Burgomaster  robbed  mc 
of  my  liberty  ;  I  would  take  liis  life  for  it  if  I 
coid.l." 

"Oh  fie,  Gen-ird:' 

"  What  ?  Is  life  worth  more  than  liberty  ? 
Well,  I  can't  take  his  life,  so  I  take  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  hand." 

He  gave  Giles  a  few  small  coins,   with  which 
*'       urchin   was  gladilened,  and  shuffled  after  his 
Margaret  and  Gerard  were  speedily  joined 
by  Martin,  and  away  to  Sevenbergen. 

cn-vrxEn  .\vi. 

Ghysbreciit  Van  Swietkn  kci)t  the  key  of 
Gerard's  prison  in  his  pouch.  He  waited  till  ten 
of  the  clock  ere  ho  visited  him  ;  for  he  said  to 
himself,  "  A  little  hunger  sometimes  does  well  ;  it 
breaks  them."  At  ten  he  crept  up  the  stairs  with 
a  loaf  and  pitcher,  followed  by  his  trusty  servant 
well  armed.  Ghysbrecht  listened  at  the  door. 
There  was  no  sound  inside.  A  grim  smile  stole 
"ver  his  features.  "  By  this  time  he  will  l>c  as 
lown-hcarted  a-n  Albert  Koeatein  was,"  thought 
he.     He  o[>cned  the  door. 

No  Gerard. 

f  Jhysbrecht  stood  stupified. 

Although  his  face  w.os  not  \i3ible,  his  body 
aeemcil  to  lose  all  motion  in  so  pecidiar  a  w.iy, 
and  then  after  a  little  he  fell  a  trembling  so,  that 
the  8er^■ant  behind  him  saw  there  was  something 
amiss,  and  crept  close  to  him  and  pcci)cd  over  his 
shoulder.  At  sight  of  the  empty  cell  and  the 
rope,  and  iron  bar,  he  uttered  a  loud  exclamation 
of  wonder :  but  his  surprise  doubled  when  his 
master,  disregarding  all  else,  suddenly  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  the  empty  chest,  and  felt 
wildly  all  over  it  with  qniwering  hands,  as  if 
unwilling  to  trust  his  eyes  in  a  matter  so  im- 
portant. 

The  servant  gazed  at  him  in  utter  bewilderment. 
"  Why,  master,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Ghysbrecht's  pale  lips  worked  as  if  ho  was 
going  to  answer  ;  \mt  they  uttered  no  sound  :  his 
hands  fell  by  his  side,  and  he  stared  into  the 
chest. 

"  Why,  master,  what  avails  glaring  into  that 
empty  box  ?     He  is  not  there.     ISec  here  !     Note 


the  cunning  of  tho  young  rogue ;  he  hath  taken 

out  the  bar,  and " 

"(iONE!  (JONE!  GONE!" 

"Gone?  What  is  gone?  Holy  saints!  he  is 
planet  struck," 

"STOP  THIKK!"  shrieked  Ghysbrecht,  and 
suddenly  turned  on  his  servant  and  collared  him, 
aiul  shook  him  with  rage.  "  D'ye  stand  there, 
knave,  and  see  your  nixster  robbed?  Kun  !  fly! 
A  hundred  crowns  to  him  that  finds  it  mc  ag.ain. 
No,  no !  'tis  in  vain.  Oh,  fool !  fool !  to  leave 
that  in  the  s.ame  room  with  him.  But  none  ever 
found  the  secret  spring  before.  None  ever  would 
but  he.  It  w;i3  to  l>e.  It  is  to  be,  Ltist !  lost !" 
And  his  years  and  intirmity  now  gained  the  better 
of  his  short-lived  frenzy,  and  he  sank  on  the 
chest  muttering  "  lost !  lost  !  " 

"What  is  lost,  master?"  said  the  8cr^•ant 
kindly. 

"  House  and  lauds  and  good  name  :"  groaned 
Ghysbrecht,  and  wrung  his  hands  feebly, 

"  What  ?  "  cried  tho  servant. 

This  emphatic  word  and  the  tone  of  eager 
curiosity  struck  on  Ghysbrecht's  ear,  and  revived 
his  natural  cunning, 

"  I  have  lost  the  town  records,"  stammered  he, 
and  he  looked  askant  at  the  man  like  a  fox  caui^ht 
near  a  hen  roost. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?" 

"  Is't  not  enough?  What  will  the  burghers 
say  to  mc?  What  will  the  Ijurgh  do  ?"  Then  he 
suddenly  burst  out  again,  "A  hundred  crowns  to 
him  who  shall  recover  them  ;  all,  mind,  all  that 
were  in  this  box.  If  one  be  missing,  I  give 
nothing," 

"  'Tis  a  bargain,  m.ister  :  the  hundred  crowns 
are  in  my  pouch.  See  you  not  that  where  Gei-ard 
Gerardssoen  is,  there  are  the  pieces  of  shec2>skLn 
you  rate  so  high  ? " 

"  That  is  true  ;  that  is  true  ;  good  Dierich  : 
good  faithfid  Dierich  !  All,  mind,  all,  that  were 
in  the  chest." 

"  Master,  I  will  take  the  constables  to  Gerard's 
house  and  seize  him  for  the  theft." 

"  The  theft?  ay  !  good  !  very  good  !  It  is  theft. 
I  forgot  that.  So  as  he  is  a  thief  now,  we  will 
]>ut  him  in  the  dungeons  below  :  where  the  toads 
are  and  tho  rats.  Dierich,  that  man  must  never 
see  daylight  again.  'Tis  his  own  fault.  Ho  must 
Ikj  prying.  Quick,  quick  !  ere  he  has  time  to 
talk,  you  know,  time  to  talk." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Dierich  Brower  and 
four  constables  entered  the  hosier's  house  and 
demanded  young  (ierard  of  the  panic-stricken 
Catherine. 

"Alas!  what  has  he  done  now?"  cried  she  : 
"  that  boy  will  l>rcak  my  heart.' 

"Nay,  dame,  but  a  trick  of  youth,"'  said 
Dierich.  "He  hath  but  made  oflf  with  certain 
skins  of  parchment,  in  a  frolic  doubtless  ;  but  tho 
Burgomaster  is  answerable  to  the  burgh  for  their 
SAic  keeping,  so  he  is  in  care  about  them  :  as  for 
the  youth,  he  will  doubtless  be  quit  for  a  repri- 
mand." 

This  smooth  speech  completely  imposed  on 
Catherine  ;  but  her  daughter  was  more  8U3i)icious, 
and  that  suspicion  was  strengthened  bj'  the  dis- 
proportionate  anger  and  disajipointment  Dierich 
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showed  the  momeut  he  learned  Gerard  was  not  at 
home — had  not  been  at  home  that  night. 

"Come  away  then,"  said  he,  roughly.  "We 
are  wasting  time. "  He  added,  vehemently,  "I'll 
find  him  if  he  is  above  ground." 

Affection  sharpens  the  wits,  and  often  it  has 
made  an  innocent  person  more  than  a  match  for 
the  wily.  As  Dierich  was  going  out,  Kate  made 
him  a  signal  she  would  speak  with  him  privately. 
He  bade  his  men  go  on,  and  waited  outside  the 
door.     She  joined  him. 

"Hush!"  said  she,  "my  mother  knows  not. 
Gerard  has  left  Tergou." 

"How!" 

"  I  saw  him  last  night." 

"Ay?     Where?"  cried  Dierich,  eagerly. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  haunted  tower." 

"  How  did  he  get  the  rope  ?  " 

"1  know  not ;  but  this  I  know  ;  my  brother 
Gerard  bade  me  there  farewell,  and  he  is  many 
leagiies  from  Tergou  ere  this.  The  town,  yoii 
know,  was  always  unworthy  of  him,  and  when  it 
imprisoned  him  he  vowed  never  to  set  foot  in  it 
again.  Let  the  Burgomaster  be  content,  then. 
He  has  im^^risoned  him,  and  he  has  driven  him 
from  his  birthplace  and  from  his  native  land. 
What  need  now  to  rob  him  and  us  of  our  good 
name  ?  " 

This  might  at  another  moment  have  struck 
Dierich  as  good  sense  ;  but  he  was  too  mortified 
at  this  escape  of  Gerard  and  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
crowns. 

"What  need  had  he  to  steal?"  retorted  he, 
bitterly. 

"  Gerard  stole  not  the  trash  :  he  biit  took  it  to 
spite  the  Burgomaster,  who  stole  his  liberty  ;  but 
he  shall  answer  to  the  Duke  for  it,  he  shall.  Look 
in  the  nearest  brook  or  stye,  and  maybe  you  shall 
find  these  skins  of  parchment  you  keep  such  a 
coil  about." 

"  Think  ye  so,  mistress  ? — think  ye  so  ? "  And 
Dierich's  eyes  Hashed,  "  Mayhap  you  know  'tis 
so." 

' '  This  I  know,  that  Gerard  is  too  good  to  steal, 
and  too  wise  to  load  himself  with  rubbish,  going 
a  journey." 

"Give    yoii    good    day,    then,"    said    Dierich, 
sharply.      ' '  The  sheepskin  you  scorn,  I  value  it 
more  than  the  skin  of  any  he  in  Tergou." 
And  he  went  off  hastily  on  a  false  scent. 

Kate  returned  into  the  house  and  drew  Giles 
aside. 

"  Giles,  my  heart  misgives  me  ;  breathe  not  to 
a  soul  what  I  say  to  you.  I  have  told  Dirk 
Brower  that  Gerard  is  out  of  Holland,  but  much 
I  doubt  he  is  not  a  league  from  Tergou." 

"  Why,  where  is  he,  then  ?  " 

"  Where  should  he  be,  but  with  her  he  loves  ? 
But  if  so  he  must  not  loiter.  These  be  deep  and 
dark  and  wicked  men  that  seek  him.  Giles,  I 
see  that  in  Dirk  Brower's  eye  makes  me  tremble. 
Oh  !  why  cannot  I  fly  to  Sevenbergen,  and  bid 
him  away  ?  Why  am  I  not  lusty  and  active  like 
other  girls  ?  God  forgive  me  for  fretting  at  His 
will  :  but  I  never  felt  ttU  now  what  it  is  to  be 
lame  and  weak  and  useless.  But  you  are  strong, 
dear  Giles,"  added  she  coaxingly — "  yoii  are  very 
strong. " 


"Yes,  I  am  strong!"  thundered  Perpusillus ; 
then,  catching  sight  of  her  meaning,  ' '  but  I  hate 
to  go  on  foot,"  he  added,  sulkily. 

"Alas!  alas!  who  will  help  me  if  you  will 
not  ?     Dear  Giles,  do  you  not  love  Gerai-d  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  like  him  best  of  the  lot.  I'll  go  to 
Sevenbergen  on  Peter  Buysken  his  mide.  Ask 
you  him,  for  he  won't  lend  her  me." 

Kate  remonstrated.  The  whole  town  would 
follow  him.  It  would  be  knov/n  whither  he  was 
gone,  and  Gerard  be  in  worse  danger  than  before. 

Giles  parried  this  by  promisiiig  to  ride  out  of 
the  town  the  opposite  way,  and  not  turn  the 
mule's  head  towards  Sevenbergen  till  he  had  got 
rid  of  the  curious. 

Kate  then  assented,  and  borrowed  the  mule. 
She  charged  Giles  with  a  short  but  meaning  mes- 
sage, and  made  him  repeat  it  after  her,  over  and 
over,  till  he  coidd  say  it  word  for  word. 

Giles  started  on  the  mule,  and  little  Kate  retired, 
and  did  the  last  thing  now  in  her  power  for  her 
beloved  brother  ;  prayed  on  her  knees  long  and 
earnestly  for  his  safety. 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

Gerard  and  Margaret  went  gaily  to  Seven- 
bergen in  the  lirst  flush  of  recovered  liberty,  and 
successful  adventure.  But  these  soon  yielded  to 
sadder  thoughts.  Neither  of  them  attached  any 
importance  to  the  abstraction  of  the  sheepskins  ; 
but  Gerard  was  an  escaped  prisoner,  and  liable 
to  be  retaken  and  perhaps  punished ;  and  there- 
fore he  and  Margaret  woiild  have  to  part  for  a 
time.  Moreover  he  had  conceived  a  hatred  to  his 
native  place.  Margaret  wished  him  to  leave  the 
country  for  a  while,  bvit  at  the  thought  of  his  going 
to  Italy  her  heart  fainted.  Gerard,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  reconciled  to  leaving  Margaret  only  by 
his  desire  to  visit  Italy,  and  his  strong  con\action 
that  there  he  should  earn  money  and  reputation, 
and  remove  every  obstacle  to  their  marriage.  He  had 
already  told  her  all  that  the  demoiselle  Van  Eyck 
had  said  to  him.  He  repeated  it,  and  reminded 
Margaret  that  the  gold  pieces  were  only  given  him 
to  go  to  Italy  with.  The  journey  to  Italy  was 
clearly  for  Gerard's  interest.  He  was  a  craftsman 
and  an  artist,  lost  in  this  boorish  place.  In  Italy 
they  would  know  how  to  value  him.  On  this 
groiuid,  above  all,  the  unselfish  girl  gave  her  con- 
sent :  but  many  tender  tears  came  with  it,  and  at 
that  Gerard,  young  and  loving  as  herself,  cried 
bitterly  with  her,  and  often  they  asked  one  another 
what  they  had  done,  that  so  many  different  persons 
should  be  their  enemies,  and  combine,  as  it  seemed, 
to  part  them. 

They  sat  hand  in  hand  till  midnight,  now  de- 
ploring their  hard  fate,  now  di-awing  bright  and 
hopeful  pictures  of  the  future,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Margaret's  tears  would  suddenly  flow,  and 
then  poor  Gerard's  eloquence  would  die  away  in  a 
sigh. 

The  morning  found  them  resigned  to  part,  but 
neither  had  the  courage  to  say  when  ;  and  much  I 
doubt  whether  the  hour  of  parting  ever  would 
have  struck. 

But  about  thi-ee  in  the  afternoon,  Giles,  who 
had  made  a  circuit  of  many  miles  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, rode  up  to  the  door.     They  both  ran  out  to 
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him,  eager  with  curiosity.     He  soon  tunicil  that 
light  feeliny  to  ilisuiay. 

"  Brother  CJerard,"  crieil  lie,  in  his  tremouiloiis 
tones,  "  Kate  liitls  yoii  run  for  your  life.  Thoy 
charge  you  with  theft ;  you  have  given  them  a 
hauiUe.  Think  not  to  explain.  Hi>i>e  not  for 
justice  in  Tergou  !  The  (tarehnients  you  ti'iok  they 
are  but  a  blind.  She  hath  seen  your  death  in  the 
men's  eyes  :  a  i>rice  is  on  j-our  head.  Fly  !  For 
Margaret's  sake  and  ;dl  who  love  you,  loiter  not 
life  away,  but  tlj*  !  " 

It  was  a  thuniler-claj>,  and  left  two  pale  faces 
looking  at  one  another,  awestruck. 

Then  liilcs,  who  h.ad  hitherto  but  uttered  by 
rote  what  Catherine  Ixule  him,  put  in  a  word  of 
his  own. 

"  AH  the  constiiblos  were  at  our  house  after  you, 
and  80  was  Dirk  Hrower.  Kate  is  wise,  Gerard. 
Best  give  ear  to  her  rede,  and  Hy." 

"  Oh,  yes !  lieranl,"  cried  Margaret,  wildly. 
"  Fly  on  the  instant.  Ah  !  those  parchments ; 
my  mind  misgave  uie  :  why  did  I  let  you  take 
them  ?  " 

"  Margaret,  they  are  but  a  blind  :  Giles  says  so  : 
no  matter,  the  old  caititF  shivll  never  see  them 
again  ;  I  will  not  go  till  I  have  hidden  his 
treasure  where  he  sh.all  never  tind  it."  Geiard 
then,  after  thanking  (iiles  warmly,  baile  him  fare- 
well, and  told  him  to  go  back,  and  tell  Kate  he 
was  gone.  "  For  I  shall  Ije  gone,  ere  you  reach 
home,"  said  he.  He  shouted  for  Martin  ;  and  told 
him  what  hail  hajipened,  and  begged  him  to  go  a 
little  way  towartls  Tergou,  and  watch  tlie  road. 

"Ay!"  said  Martin,  "and  if  I  see  Dirk 
Brower,  or  any  of  his  men,  I  will  shoot  an  arrow 
into  the  oak  tree  that  is  in  our  garden  ;  and  on 
that  you  must  nm  into  the  forest  hard  by,  and 
meet  me  at  the  wierd  hunter's  spring.  Then  I 
will  guide  you  through  the  wood." 

Surjtrise  thus  provided  against,  Gerard  breathed 
again.  He  went  with  Margaret,  and  while  she 
watched  the  oak  tree  tremblingly,  fearing  every 
moment  to  see  an  arrow  strike  among  the  branches, 
Gerard  dug  a  deep  hole  to  bury  the  parchments 
in. 

He  threw  them  in,  one  by  one.  They  were 
nearly  all  charters  and  records  of  the  burgh  :  but 
one  ajijieared  to  Im;  a  private  deed  Ijetween  Floris 
Brandt,  father  of  Peter,  and  (Jhysbrecht. 

"  Why  this  is  as  much  yours  as  his,"  said 
Gerard.      "  I  will  read  this." 

"  Oh,  not  now,  Gerard,  not  now,"  cried  Mar- 
garet. "  Every  moment  yiui  lose  fills  me  with 
fear  ;  and  see,  large  drops  of  rain  are  beginning  to 
fall,  and  the  cloutls  lower." 

(Jcrard  yielded  to  this  remonstrance  :  but  he 
put  the  deed  into  his  Inisom,  and  threw  the  earth 
in  over  the  others,  and  stamped  it  down.  While 
thus  employed  there  came  a  tlash  of  lightning  fol- 
lowed by  a  peal  of  distant  thunder,  and  the  rain 
>.ar!ie  down  heavily.  M.-irgartt  and  Gerard  ran  into 
tlu  house,  whither  they  were  speedily  followed  by 
Martin. 

"  The  road  Ls  clear,"  said  he,  "and  a  heavy 
storm  coming  on." 

His  wonls  proved  true.  The  thunder  came 
nearer  and  nearer  till  it  crashed  over  head  :  the 
flashes  followeil  one  another  close,  like  the  strokes 


of  a  whip,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Margaret 
hid  her  f;u;e  not  to  see  the  lightning.  On  this, 
Geranl  j>ut  up  the  rough  shutter,  and  lighted  a 
cauiUe.  The  lovers  consulted  together,  and  (Jerard 
blessed  the  storm  that  gave  him  a  few  hours  more 
with  Margaret.  The  sun  set  uni>erceived,  and  still 
the  thunder  pealed,  and  the  lightning  tbished,  anil 
the  rain  poured.  Supper  wjis  set  ;  but  (Jerard  and 
Margaret  coidd  not  eat :  the  thought  that  this  w.is 
the  last  time  they  shouKl  sujt  together,  choked 
them.  The  storm  lulled  a  little.  Peter  retired  to 
rest.  But  CJeranl  was  to  go  at  peep  of  day,  and 
neither  he  nor  Margaret  could  attonl  to  lose  an 
hour  in  sleep.  Martin  s.it  up  a  while,  too  :  for  he 
was  titting  a  new  string  to  hi-s  bow,  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  verj'  nice. 

The  lovers  murmured  their  sorrows  and  their 
love  beside  him. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  held  up  his  hand  to  them 
to  be  silent. 

They  were  quiet  and  listened,  and  heard  nothing. 
But  the  ne.xt  moment  a  footstep  crackled  faintly 
upon  the  autumn  leaves  that  lay  strewn  in  the 
garden  at  the  back  door  of  the  house.  To  those 
who  had  nothing  to  fear  such  a  step  woidd  have 
said  nothing  :  but  to  those  who  had  enemies  it 
was  terrible.  For  it  was  a  foot  trying  to  be 
noiseless. 

Martin  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  string,  and  hastily 
blew  out  the  caniUc.  At  this  moment,  to  their 
horror,  they  heard  more  than  one  footistep  ap- 
proach the  other  door  of  the  C(»ttagc,  not  quite  so 
noiselessly  as  the  other,  but  very  stealthily — and 
then  a  dead  pause.  Their  blood  almost  froze  in 
their  veins. 

"Oh,  Kate!  oh,  Kate!  She  said,  fly  on  the 
instant  !''  And  Margaret  moaned  and  \%Tung  her 
hands  in  angxiish  and  terror  and  wihl  remorse. 

"  Hush,  girl!"  said  Martin,  in  a  stern  whisper; 
.tnd  even  at  that  moment  a  heavy  knock  fell  on 
the  door. 

(To  be  continiitil.) 

THE   STRIKE. 

TO    THE    BUIU)ER.S    r.A.S.MEX,    AND    OTUER.S    ON 
STRIKE. 

I  AM  an  old  friend  of  ytnirs,  and  liave  employed 
many  compositors  in  my  day,  ami  never  wrote  or 
said  one  word  tending  to  degrade  you.  But  as 
your  friend  I  shall  use  a  friend's  privilege  to  speak 
plain. 

You  call  yourselves  "  working  men,"  as  though 
there  were  no  other  working  men  in  the  world. 
ThLs  is  a  piece  of  arrogant  assumption  on  your 
part,  which,  if  it  occurred  amongst  ]ieoplc  better 
ort"  tlian  yourselves,  you  would  call  aristocratic 
insolence.  There  are  many  harder  workers  than 
you — men  who  work  with  their  brains,  .and  brain- 
work  honestly  done  is  far  harder  work  than  that 
of  the  hands.  Writers  in  Onck  a  Week  keep 
each  employed  a  larger  number  of  hands  than  any 
working  builder  or  gasman  amongst  you,  heli)ing 
them  to  a  living  as  well  as  themselves,  so  these 
brain-workmen  are  some  hundred  times  more 
valuable  than  any  individual  hand-worker.  All 
the  false  logic  that  ever  was  coined  in  any  re- 
,  beliion  of  the  "  members  against  the  belly"  cannot 
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overset  that  truth.  So,  my  good  friends,  take  to 
yourselves  a  little  wholesome  modesty,  and  don't 
arrogate  to  yourselves  the  exclusive  title  of  working 
men. 

For  there  are  amongst  you  men  who  don't 
work,  men  who  shirk  work,  and  men  so  useless 
that  they  can't  get  work  to  do.  And  so  the  men 
who  shirk  work,  and  the  men  who  can't  get  work, 
take  in  vain  the  name  of  working  men,  and  })ro- 
claim  that  henceforth  wages  shall  be  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  that  all  men,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, shall  he  paid  alike  ;  and,  moreover,  that  as 
there  is  only  work  for  nine  out  of  ten,  the  whole 
ten  shall  be  employed  at  nine  hours  each,  instead 
of  ten  hours,  and  shall  have  ten  hours'  wages  for  it. 

Thi.':  is  Jack  Cade  legislation,  such  as  our 
grand  old  poet  writes  about,  and  as  is  practised 
across  the  Channel, — socialism  without  sociology. 

"  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that 
they  may  agree  like  brothers  (fixdernitc  et  e<jalitc), 
and  worship  me  their  lord." 

It  won't  do.  There  is  a  thing  called  indivi- 
duality— the  right  of  every  man  to  do  all  things 
not  infrmging  on  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  and  if 
this  principle  be  lost  sight  of,  there  is  an  end  of 
progress.  Therefore  every  man  has  a  right  to 
determine  at  what  price  he  will  sell  his  labour, 
and  every  master  what  he  wiE  pay  for  it.  And 
any  number  of  men  hiive  a  right  to  join  toge- 
ther to  keep  their  own  labour  out  of  the  market, 
and  to  raise  its  value  if  they  can.  But  they  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  other  men  what  they  shall 
do.  If  a  skilled  workman  chooses  to  work  for 
any  price  that  siiits  him — any  number  of  hours 
that  suit  him — to  interfere  with  him  is  to  exercise 
tyranny,  and  this  all  English-minded  men  will 
denounce  and  put  down. 

In  this  strike  the  question  is  one  of  day  wages, 
and  not  of  the  amount  of  work  and  pay.  There 
has  been  invented  a  phi'ase,  "A  fair  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  work,"  but  this  defines  nothing. 
As  the  Americans  say,  it  is  about  as  big  as  a  jiiece 
of  chalk.  If  it  be  digging  a  iield,  it  may  amount 
to  a  S2>ecific  number  of  yards,  or  it  might  be  on  a 
question  of  making  so  many  doors  and  windows, 
or  so  many  square  feet  of  flooring  laid  down. 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  man  may  dig 
faster  than  another,  or  make  more  doors  or 
windows  than  another,  in  a  given  time.  Is  he, 
then,  to  do  more  work,  or  is  he  to  stop  short 
when  he  has  done  his  task  ?  In  the  latter  case, 
he  wiU  work  less  hours  ;  in  the  former  case,  he 
woidd  be  paid  lower  wages  than  his  neighbour,  by 
doing  more  work  for  a  given  sum.  In  this  mode, 
the  less  work  a  man  does,  the  higher  will  l)e  the 
cost  of  his  labour  ;  and  the  constant  tendency 
would  be  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  unless  the  work 
be  of  that  kind  which  can  be  exactly  appreciated. 
It  comes,  then,  to  the  fact,  that  justice  between 
master  and  man  is  best  attained  by  the  practice 
of  piece-work ;  and  the  best  paid  labourers  in 
England — the  navvies — have  arrived  at  2)recisely 
this  condition,  and  woidd  look  with  contempt  at 
day-work  and  lazy  wages.  Day-work  is  really 
only  the  condition  of  "odd  men,"  who  can  do  a 
niunber  of  indefinite  things  not  to  be  tested  by  an 
exact  value.  They  are  not  skilled  workmen  who 
are  willing  to  become  "odd  men."     The  skilled 


men  get  work  easily,  and  are  mostly  employed 
at  good  wages,  for  they  are  never  too  nimaerous, 
and  have  no  need  to  strike. 

The  strike,  then,  is  made  by  the  inferior  work- 
men, who  compel  the  superior  workmen  to  join 
them  under  threats.  If  the  workmen  out  of  work 
be  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  from  ten  to  nine  would  put  all  in  employ- 
ment. If  the  wages  paid  were  the  same,  the 
process  would  be  very  simple.  But  the  claim  for 
wages  woxdd  be  increased,  while,  as  a  rule,  all  the 
wages  that  can  be  paid  are  paid,  for  the  compe- 
tition of  business  is  so  strong  that  as  long  as  any 
profit  can  be  made,  masters  will  go  on  increasing 
their  business  and  increasing  also  the  number  of 
the  men  they  employ.  While  competition  lasts, 
business  men  keep  down  their  profits  to  the  lowest 
pitch.  They  have  no  rxidimited  fund  allowing 
them  to  pay  any  wages  the  workmen  may  desire. 
They  are  not  rich  beyond  measure.  If  the  whole 
of  the  master's  profit  were  poiired  into  the  wages- 
fund,  each  man  would  receive  as  much  as  though 
the  colonel's  dinner  were  divided  amongst  the 
regiment,  or  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
threw  their  dinners  into  the  workhouse  cavddron. 

If  two  masters  be  competing  for  one  man, 
rivalry  will  extract  the  largest  amount  of  wages 
they  can  afford  to  paj'.  If  two  men  be  competing 
for  one  master,  they  must  work  for  any  price  he 
chooses  to  give.  The  inferior  man  will  infaUibly 
offer  for  the  lowest  wage,  but  the  master  will 
be  a  fool  if  he  does  not  employ  the  best  man,  and 
pay  him  sufficient  wages  to  keep  him  in  a  com- 
fortable condition.  Tlie  higher  wages  a  master 
can  afford  to  pay,  the  greater  wiU  be  the  result 
to  himself,  if  the  man's  work  be  in  projiortion  to 
his  wages.  If  a  master  pays  £100  a- week  to 
twenty  men,  he  will  need  a  less  amount  of  tools 
and  workshops,  and  other  matters,  than  if  he  paid 
£100  per  week  to  one  hundi'ed  men,  and  will  con- 
duct his  business  with  less  trouble. 

If,  therefore,  workmen  want  to  improve  their 
condition,  they  should  subscribe  to  send  their 
surplus  number  to  the  colonies  by  means  of 
benefit  societies,  or  in  other  modes. 

Probably  the  strike  will  do  this  indirectly.  It 
will  set  inventive  and  intelligent  men  to  make 
machinery  do  more  than  it  has  ever  yet  done,  and 
possibly  it  may  be  a  working  out  of  providential 
ends  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  manhood  to 
imworthy  employments.  In  truth,  a  strike  is  the 
iuarticidate  grumbling  of  men  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  talk  ;  it  is  akin  to  the  dumb  sighs  of 
men  who,  feelmg  miserable,  burn  down  hay-ricks 
to  di-aw  attention  to  their  misery. 

You,  gasman,  who  are  broiled  alive,  and  made 
to  inhale  a  semi-poison,  in  order  that  streets  and 
workshops  may  be  well-lighted,  you  are,  doubt- 
less, miserably  off,  and  not  compensated  by  thirty 
shillings  a-week.  Do  you  think  that  thirty-five 
shillings  will  make  a  difference  in  yovir  sensations  ? 
No  !  It  is  a  cruelty  to  broil  you,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  teach  machines  to  do  your  work,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  within  the  province  of  art  to  pro- 
duce other  lights  without  a  killing  jirocess.  Better 
that  we  should  go  to  bed  with  the  birds,  than  go 
on  with  a  race  of  helots,  worse  slaves  than  ever 
toiled   in  the  mill  in   elder   Greece.      It   is   not 
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a  necessary  couJitioii  of  huuiaiuty  to  use  a  l)ipo 
is-suiug  vapour  for  lii^hts  m.st(-;i<l  of  the  hyilro- 
carboii  oils  uow  dawuiug  upon  the  ]iublic  faculty 
of  percejition,  oils  iiroilucoJ  alnu'st  porftct  hy 
nature  in  all  the  regions  of  the  world. 

And  you,  brickuiaker,  all  <lay  niouMing  wet 
clay  without  straw,  jus  in  Egypt  of  old,  know 
you  not  that  your  toil  will  in  good  time  bo  ended? 
That,  even  now,  tLc  steam  engine  takes  elay 
powder  without  wetting,  stamps  it  into  a  soliil 
miiss,  and  carries  brick  after  brick  direct  into  the 
kiln  without  loss  of  time  ? 

Aiid  ye,  too,  masons  and  stoae-carvers,  ye  who 
cut  those  endless  repetitions  on  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  deemed  them  works  of  :ut,  and 
turned  out  on  strikes  as  though  mankind  de}>en<led 
on  you,  knowye  not  that  the  chemist  is  now  making 
better  stone  than  Nature's  self,  and  moulding  it  to 
any  shaj)e  without  the  chisel  ?  \'eri]y  your  present 
strike  will  make  this  stone  univers;d  ! 

And  joiners,  pattern-makers,  coipentcra,  whom 
I  once  saw  in  a  long  procession  defiling  <lown  U> 
Whitehall  to  convince  Lord  Melbourne  and  others 
how  strong  ye  were — and  of  a  truth  your  forms 
and  faces  put  the  other  trades  to  the  blush,  for  ye 
were  of  the  aristocracy  of  workmen — speak,  I 
pray  (and  speak  the  truth  I),  does  not  steam  make 
mouldings  and  plane  douring-boards  and  cut  tenons 
and  mortices  as  deftly  as  yc  can  do  ?  Well  do  I 
remember  you,  while  thinking  that  those  eyes  that 
coolil  look  straight  ;dong  a  board-edge  were  the 
very  eyes  to  take  sights  along  a  rifle  barreL  But 
ye  were  not  the  men  to  do  this  in  any  but  "a 
gootl  cause,  and  with  the  law  on  your  side." 
Well,  well !  steam  h;is  taken  away  your  drudgery, 
but  it  leaves  to  you  still  the  true  ailist's  work — 
the  pattern-making,  the  originating. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  great  ma.ss  ?  will 
be  asked.  Have  they  nothing  to  complain  of  ? 
They  have.  No  strikes  could  have  arisen  hatl  they 
been  fairly  dealt  by.  The  employing  class,  as  a 
body,  has  been  guUty  of  a  heavy  sin  of  omission. 
Too  much  have  men  lieen  looked  on  as  living 
machines,  not  so  good  jis  aittle,  inasmuch  as  cattle 
are  cared  for  when  work  ceases.  But  in  our  great 
contracting  processes  and  engineering  calculations 
we  speak  of  men  and  fractions  of  men  and  fractions 
of  boys,  as  if  they  were  merely  ligurcs  in  arith- 
metic and  not  living  souls.  A  great  work  and 
contract  is  on  hand,  and  dependent  humiuiity 
ri    '  wards  it  for  wages  :  the  work    is   ended, 

ai  •  udent  humanity  slinks  away  to  starve. 

The  great  contractor  knows  no  more  of  his  men 
than  by  the  numbers  on  their  tickets.  How  this 
i«  to  end  we  cannot  clearly  see,  but  assuredly  it 
:i'  not  a  condition  of  things  to  last.  The  contract- 
,  iug  system  does  produce  things  at  the  lowest  cost, 
1 1  but  it  is  not  yet  proven  tliat  it  produces  the  really 
i>e8t  things.  The  poor  men  who  put  their 
■  y  in  savings'  banks  ought  to  have  better  in- 
•  estments  for  it,  and  now  that  everything  is  tend- 
.:ig  towards  joint-stock  comi)anie8,  and  securities 
ire  increasing  for  their  good  management,  it  does 
II  aeem  a  possible  conclusion  that  the  time  will 
c'  come  when  working  men  will  be  on  a  par 
with  American  whaling  crews  and  Cornish 
miners — sharing  in  profits  produced  by  indi- 
Nndual  skill  and  general  w  atchfulneos.     A  better 


feelingbttween  classes  is  gradually  gaining  ground, 
but  trade  is  still  hardheiuted.  It  cannot  yet 
see  that  the  welf;ire  of  the  man  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  m:ister.  It  leaves  the  man  to 
his  own  devices  "  deserted  at  his  utmost  need," 
and  so  men  of  shwish  notions  try  to  bind  the 
master  down  to  take  them  a.s  daily  slaves.  Out 
of  such  men  tlid  France  get  her  universal  sufTrago 
and  its  sale  to  the  promiser  of  daily  bread.  It 
behoves  us  all — masters  and  men,  to  guard  against 
this — to  increase,  so  far  ;is  possible,  the  immber 
of  the  Aut'tJ*  and  to  decrease  the  number  of  the 
havt-nots.  A  great  nation  is  not  great  by  mere 
numbei"3  ;  or,  if  po,  China  wo\ild  be  the  greatest 
nation  iu  the  world.  It  is  l»y  the  absence  of 
jwverty  rather  than  by  the  excess  of  riches,  that 
the  strength  of  a  nation  must  be  reckoned,  so 
that  every  individual  may  feel  con\4nccd  he  has 
something  to  lose,  so  that  the  faculties  of  every 
individual  may  tind  their  proper  sphere  of  action, 
in  which  work  ceases  to  be  a  drudgery  and  becomes 
a  plejvsure.  Then  a  strike  is  a  sin  against  the 
law  of  coiumon  sense,  though  its  authora  have 
themselves  been  sinned  against  by  neglect ;  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  really  discontented 
arc  men  below  the  standard  of  the  civilised  pro- 
cesses the  nation  Ls  now  growing  up  to  and 
demanding,  and  that  their  hal)it.s  are  those  of  a 
ruder  state  of  society.  It  woiUd  therefore  be 
mild  and  just  to  j)rovide  them  from  time  to  time 
with  the  means  of  emigrating  to  the  colonies, 
where,  their  faculties  rinding  employment,  their 
condition  might  Ijccome  that  of  enjojauent  instead 
of  constant  discontent.  At  .all  events,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  many  deteriorating 
employments  and  their  followers  will  have  ilis- 
appeared  from  amongst  us,  just  as  the  pretended 
needle-women  are  disappearing  with  the  advent 
of  the  stitching  machine. 

It  is  a  blessed  thought  that  the  time  may  come 
when  ignorance  and  poverty  and  di8e;ise  shall 
almost  ilisappear  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the 
"  poor  shall  never  cease  from  out  of  the  land," 
that  they  may  only  be  the  few,  whom  it  ^^•ill  l>e  a 
])leasure  to  help  and  who  vnH  keep  our  charities 
living.  REDivrvrs. 


SHIP-LIFTING  OR  UNLAUNCHING. 

"  OrvK  me  a  fulcrum,"  said  Archimedes,  "and 
I  will  move  the  world."  We  have  not  yet  come 
to  tliat  point — to  use  matter  external  to  the  world, 
unless  perchance  meteoric  iron  ;  but  we  assuredly 
move  very  large  things  on  the  surface  of  the  world, 
and  we  move  them  with  a  very  unstable  sort  of 
fulcrum  in  its  material  state,  but  wliich  yet  by 
artificial  means  we  contrive  to  consolidate. 

•'  Unstable  as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel,"  has 
ceased  to  l>e  a  perfect  image  for  the  poet.  A 
Hebrew  Caucasian,  hight  Bramah,  doubtless  as 
much  Abraham  as  Braham  the  singer  was,  some 
score  years  ago  caught  this  unstable  fluid,  this 
Untline,  this  water-kelj)ie,  conjured  it  into  an 
iron  cylinder,  with  a  moveable  piston,  fitted  thereto 
a  tiny  pump  which  practicaUy  flrove  with  every 
alternate  stroke  of  the  handle  small  wedges  of 
water  into  the  mass,  grtulually  enlarging  the  bidk 
of  the  mass  of  water  and  so  forcing  up  the  piston 
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by  the  accumulated  power  of  the  man's  arm,  till 
the  column  of  solid  water  below  became  a  fulcrum 
capable  of  sustaining  any  number  of  tons'  weight 
that  would  not  crush  or  burst  the  cast-iron  cylinder 
itself,  being  commonly  aboixt  three  tons  to  every 
circular  inch,  equal  to  forty  strong  men.  Such  is 
the  water-kelpie,  held  in  a  leash  or  collar  of  folded 
cow-hide  by  the  cunning  glamoiirie  of  one  of  our 
master  mechanics,  some  sixty  years  since. 

Three  of  these  presses,  two  of  them  having 
rams  or  pistons  eighteen  inches  in  diametei', 
and  one  of  them  twenty  inches,  raised  the  Bri- 
tannia tube,  weighing,  Avith  its  tackle,  upwards  of 
2000  tons,  one  hundred  feet  high.  But  instead 
of  a  man's  arm  to  work  the  i^umj) — heat  from  food 
acting  through  himian  muscles — the  steam  engine 
was  used — heat  from  coal  acting  through  water 
swollen  in  bulk,  and  thus  I'endered  expansive,  at 
every  fresh  pulsation  driving  a  fresh  wedge  of  cohl 
water  beneath  the  giant  rams,  till  by  gradual 
increment  the  work  was  done. 

And  thus  was  a  jiiece  of  knowledge  accumidated 
for  all  time,  convertil^le  to  many  uses.  Archimedes, 
it  is  said,  lifted  ships  out  of  the  water,  and  swamped 
them — and  Roman  soldiers  and  centurions  with 
them — by  mechanical  contrivance.  They  prol)ably 
were  not  very  large  shijis.  Biit  a  short  period  has 
elapsed  since  modern  engineei-s  have  taken  to  lift- 
ing ships  out  of  the  water,  not  to  smash,  but  to 
examine  and  repair  them.  A  large  float  has  huge 
cranes  in  it,  which  take  hold  of  cables  fastened 
round  a  vessel,  and  she  is  lifted  bodUy  by  steam 
power,  and  water  is  pumped  into  the  float  at  one 
part,  as  a  coiinterlDalance  weight,  while  air  upholds 
it  at  the  other.  In  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, hollow  boxes  of  wood  or  iron,  partly  filled 
with  water,  are  drawn  under  a  vessel,  and  held  in 
position.  The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  and  the 
pontoons  by  their  buoyancy  lift  the  vessel,  which 
can  then  be  examined  and  rejjaii'ed. 

The  engineers  connected  with  the  Victoiia  Docks 
wanted  to  have  a  simple  means  of  rapidly  raising 
a  vessel  out  of  the  water,  ami  Edwin  Clarke,  one 
of  the  instinctive  engineers  of  the  day,  was  chosen 
to  devise  them.  The  ordinary  construction  of 
graving  docks  is  an  oblong  s})ace,  enclosed  liy 
timber  or  masonrjr,  with  a  flood-gate  at  the  en- 
trance, the  sides  being  made  to  slope  something  to 
the  shape  of  the  vessel.  When  the  vessel  enters 
at  high  tide,  the  gates  are  closed,  the  sluices 
opened,  and  the  vessel  propped  in  position,  till  the 
water  nxns  out  to  the  level  of  low  tide,  when  the 
sluices  are  closed,  and  the  remaining  water,  if  for  a 
very  deep  vessel,  is  pum})ed  out.  In  the  dock  the 
vessel  remains  till  all  external  repairs  are  done, 
when  the  water  is  let  in,  and  the  vessel  floats  away. 
In  this  mode  the  dock  may  he  occupied  many  days 
together  with  one  vessel. 

Mr.  Clarke's  object  was  to  be  able  to  raise  a 
succession  of  vessels,  and  float  them  out  of  the 
dock  as  soon  as  raised  ;  in  this  mode  making  one 
dock  do  the  work  of  a  dozen. 

A  row  of  cast-iron  tubes,  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  were  sunk  vertically  at  each  side  of  the 
basin,  about  ten  feet  .apart.  The  mode  of  sinking 
was  peculiar.  Being  lowered  to  the  bottom,  a 
man  in  a  diver's  dress  was  lowered  inside.  He 
dug   under  water,   and   filled  pails,    which  M'ere 


drawn  up  in  siiccession,  the  tube  gradually  sinking 
till  sufiicient  depth  was  attained  ;  and  so  on  in 
succession  with  all  the  tubes,  the  tops  of  which 
were  connected  with  a  framework  of  iron.  From 
the  toj)  dowaiwards,  each  tube  was  slotted  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  dock.  In  this  slot  was  a 
cross -head,  carrying  on  each  side  a  pair  of  long 
iron  links.  These  two  links  were  connected  with 
two  links  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dock,  at 
a  distance  of  sixty  feet,  by  strong  wrought-iron 
girders.  At  the  bottom  of  each  column  was  a 
jiowerful  Bramah's  press,  with  a  piston  of  sufficient 
length  to  carry  the  cross-head  to  the  top  of  the 
tiibe,  and  with  sufficient  length  of  stroke  to 
descend  to  the  bottom.  Thus  every  pair  of  oppo- 
site columns  laid  was  calculated  to  raise  two  cross 
beams,  the  columns  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  dock.  The  presses  Avere  worked  by  a  steam 
engine,  being  so  connected  as  to  form  three  sets 
of  lifts,  each  of  which  sets  being  supplied  from  a 
common  stock  of  water  worked  simultaneouslj^  so 
that  the  middle  or  the  ends  could  be  raised  more  or 
less  at  pleasure.  A  kind  of  big  gi-idiron  was  thus 
formed,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  and 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  capable  of  moving  xip  and 
down  through  a  space  of  some  twenty  feet. 

Upon  this  gridiron  was  placed  a  huge  tray  or 
sqxiare  saucer  of  sheet  iron,  rivetted  together,  with 
the  edges  rising  upwards  in  vertical  walls,  about 
four  to  five  feet  high.  The  tray  was  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments  by  cross  partitions  of 
sheet  iron,  similarly  to  a  ship,  and  was  strutted  and 
timbered  with  cross-beams  to  keep  it  in  shape. 

A  few  days  back  the  public,  ladies  inclusive, 
were  called  in  to  behold  an  anti-launch,  with  the 
usual  i>araphernalia  of  spread  tables  and  the 
eternal  champagne  bottles. 

The  valves  of  the  huge  traj'^  l^eing  opened,  it  gra- 
dually sunk  under  water  as  it  filled,  beai'ing  down 
with  it  all  the  ram-heads  with  the  gridiron.  A 
craft  from  Aberdeen,  called  the  Jason,  light  in 
ballast,  and  feather-headed  with  a  multitude  of 
flags,  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  tons 
burden,  was  hauled  by  a  rope  forward  and  pushed 
by  a  steam-tug  aft,  till  her  keel  ranged  fore 
and  aft  over  the  centre  of  the  tray,  carefidly 
adjusted  l>y  measuring-poles,  while  lifting  and 
moAdng.  The  punips  were  then  set  to  work  till 
the  tray  touched  her  keel,  when  a  series  of  huge 
chocks  were  hauled  by  ropes  and  slid  forward  on 
the  transoms  of  the  tray  tiU  they  formed  a  cradle 
all  round  her  bottom.  Then  the  rams  were  again 
set  to  work,  and  up  went  gridiron,  tray  and  clipper 
ship  till  her  keel  stood  some  five  feet  above  the 
water  level,  and  ca})tain  and  mates  coxdd  w^alk 
round  her  as  easily  as  a  school  of  dolphins  could 
swim  roxind  her  in  deep  water.  Then  txnmis- 
takeably  could  be  seen  the  traces  in  her  copper 
of  all  the  ricking  and  straining  or  scraping  she 
might  have  undergone. 

As  the  tray  rose,  the  water  fell  through  the 
A-^alves,  and  when  clear  of  water  the  valves  were 
closed,  and  then  the  gi'eat  tray  floated  with  Jason 
and  his  Argosj^  and  captain  and  crew,  and  what 
golden  fleecery  they  might  have,  all  on  board. 
The  vessel  was  hoisted  \\i)on  the  tray  for  public 
inspection  as  deftly  as  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square 
could  hand  up  a  letter. 
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Most  frcquentei-s  of  launclies  have  observed 
how  boats  ply  about,  aiul  thuir  tKoupicrs,  with 
scoops  and  hiuding-Ufta,  i-atoh  the  lltiating  tallow. 
Here  also  in  this  un-lauiich  there  wtus  scope  for 
the  pickers-up  of  iimonsidered  trilles.  Some 
half-dozen  good-sized  i»erch  had  got  entangled  in 
this  giant  iron  sagene,  and  there  were  no  weak 
meshes  to  Inirst  through.  The  boys  were  after 
them,  and  old  Fatlier  Thames  must  have  been 
delighted  to  see  them  hold  them  up  in  triumph, 
ineontestibly  j>roving  that  he  wiis  not  all  poison, 
and  inviting  all  angkrs  to  try  a  punt  ott"  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  where  there  are  positive  live  i>ereh  e.xisting. 
Now  for  a  digression,  to  which  the  apropos  will 
come. 

On  a  hot  evening  some  ten  years  back  I  waited 
on  the  pier  barge  at  Black  wall  for  a  boat  to  cross 
the  water.  Two  jwrters  were  taking  the  coolest 
place  they  couM  tiud,  and  discoursing  tii-st  quietly 
and  then  excitedly.  At  last  a  screw-steamer 
came  by,  and  gave  point  to  their  subject,  one 
exclaiming,  "  I  should  like  to  know  who  inwented 
the  first  screw?"  His  companion's  wit  wa.s 
uppermost,  and  he  replied,  "  Vy  Harkymeeds,  to 
be  sure."  "Don't  believe  it,"  said  the  other; 
*'  depend  on  it,  it  was  somebody  behind  Harky- 
meeds what  inwented  it  for  him,  and  he  gave  it 
his  own  name."  In  short  the  porter  held  a  strong 
conviction  that  no  real  inventor  ever  got  justice 
done  to  him,  but  that  the  invention  was  always 
(■!'■  •iallyapi>ro]>riated  ;  and  had  his  fellowcollo(|uist 
c  .  11  the  name  of  the  direct  assistant  of  Harky- 
meeds, would  have  been  ready  to  testify  that  it 
ha«l  been  appri>priated  third  hand. 

As  usual,    speech-making  followed  the  sympo- 
sium,    and    a    director    demonstrated    that    the 
new  scheme   was   the    best   and    most    profitable 
and  the  eomjiany  the  most  prosperous  that  had  as 
yet    been   devised,   and  thereupon    Edwin  Clarke 
came  to  claim  the  very  modest  merit   of  having 
token  his  idea  froni  the  mo\'ing  of  the   Britannia 
tubes.      H  a  tube  of  2000  tons  could  be  lifted  by 
these  hydraulic   presses,    100,000  tons  might  be 
lifted   by    m>dtij)lying    the    presses  ;    and    in    the 
details  oi    working   out    he    had   been    helped    by 
numerous  people,  directly  and  indirectly,  moreover 
having  a  Ixxly  of  engineers  for  directors,  who,  from 
time   to  time,    corrected   any  crudities.     A  more 
modest  invent^)r  never  gave  speech  to  jmblic.      He 
admitted  the  moving  Ijody  l>ehind  "  Harkymeeds." 
And  now  to  the  cui  bono.     Tlie  tr.iy  h.is  to  be 
liftoil  .18  well  as  the  vessel,  but  there  is  no  water 
to  pump  out  as  is  the  ease  with  ordinary  j)ont<M}ns, 
M>  the  cost  of  coal  for  the  two  processes  is  about 
equal.     But   then    in    a   graving    tidal    dfx-k   the 
water   runs   out    without    pumjiing.       Hut    again 
with   the   tray  system,  each   tray  may  be    floated 
away   with    its   cargo,    and    one    dock   will  scr\e 
instead  of  many,  and  a  large  amount  of  first  cost 
and  valuable  space  is  saved  ;   and  what  is  more 
than  all  in  time  of  business,  the  saving  of  time  is 
great.     .*<everal  vessels  may  be  docked,  examined, 
and  discharge<l   in  a   single   tide.      It  is  also  no 
slight  advantage  to  have  the   vessel  in  daylight 
raised   above  the   water's  level  at  will,  so  that  a 
craft  may  be  looked  all  over  before  going  to  sea 
to  make  sure  of  her  trustworthiness.     Nor  docs 
there    appear   to    be    any  reason    why  the   trays 


should  not  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  as  durable 
•as  the  stone  ilock  they  replace.  I'pon  the  whole, 
the  plan  is  very  valuable,  even  for  a  tidal  water. 
It  will  be  still  more  important  where  there  are  no 
tides.  W.   biiiiHiE.>i  Au.VMS. 

DOMESTIC   SERVANTS  IN 
HAMHl'lKill. 

It  may  not  jierhaps  be  uninteresting  for  those 
of  your  rea<lers  who  have  so  often  to  complain  of 
"  wretched  servants,"  to  learn  how  they  are 
managed  elsewhere. 

During  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1  was 
spending  a  short  time  in  Hambvirgh  ;  and  one 
afternoon,  being  engaged  to  dine  with  a  fem'alo 
relative  resident  there,  I  was  surjuised,  upon  my 
arrival,  to  find  her  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment, caused  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  her 
domestics  ;  and  by  way  of  entree  to  our  repast  the 
following;  narrative  was  served  up  for  my  grati- 
fication. 

It  appeared  that  Doris,  a  comely  looking  girl, 
had  come  from  Liibeck  to  Hamburgh  in  search  of 
a  phice,  and  had  been  engaged  as  housemaid  by 
my  worthy  aunt.  Though  able  to  work  well, 
she  was  not  only  thoughtless  but  passionate  ;  and 
would  often  lose  control  over  her  temper  to  such  a 
degiee,  as  to  completely  terrify  the  members  of 
the  household.  Having,  however,  rendered  her- 
self of  great  service  upon  several  occasions  of 
sickness  in  the  family,  her  many  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  had  been  overlooked  until  that 
very  <lay,  when,  being  reijuired  to  do  some  addi- 
tional work,  she  h.ad  completely  forgotten  herself 
— had  made  tlire  onslaught  upon  crockery  and 
kitchen  iitcnsils,  given  full  indulgence  to  her 
tongue,  anil  otherwise  so  grossly  misbehaved 
herself,  that  my  aunt  had  been  compelled  to 
re<piest  the  ;issistance  of  the  police  authorities  to 
restore  order.  I  was  then  informed  that  in  Ham- 
burgh it  is  the  custom  to  engage  servants  for  six 
months,  and  that  they  cannot  be  sent  away  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period  unless  paid  for  the 
whole  time,  or  in  event  of  their  being  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  j>olice. 

At  this  moment  an  officer  from  the  Bureau 
arrived.  To  a  casu.al  observer  he  might  have 
seemed  merely  a  respectable  tradesm.on,  but  I 
recognised  him  as  a  member  of  the  jirofession 
M'ith  which,  in  fonner  days  of  extreme  conviviality, 
I  had  more  than  once  come  in  unpleasantly  close 
contact.  To  him  did  my.iunt  relate  her  sorrows  ; 
and  ujion  his  retjuesting  tliat  the  delin<iuent 
might  be  summoned,  a  scene  ensued  which  was 
irresistibly  comical.  With  her  back  to  the  door, 
her  ajiron  to  her  eyes,  stood  the  hapless  Dienst- 
m.i<lchen,  confronted  by  the  otlicer,  whilst  on  one 
side  my  relative  detailed  the  misdemeanours  of 
her  domestic,  dwelling  upon  her  own  forbearance 
and  goodness,  with  a  force  and  elot]uencc  that 
Would  have  brought  tears  of  sympathy  into  the 
eyes  of  any  one  who  had  dined. 

At  length  she  ceased.  The  man  in  authority 
commented  severely  ujmn  the  misconduct  of  the 
Ma<lchen  (who  ha<l  mafle  but  few  though  desperate 
attempts  to  prove  her  innocence),  told  her  that  she 
should  be  at  once  placed  under  arrest,  undergo 
perhaps  two  days'  imprisonment,  then  be  taken  to 
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the  gate  of  the  city  and  ignomimously  sent  about 
her  business.  Heedless  of  her  agonising  entreaties 
for  mercy,  she  was  then  dismissed  from  the  room  ; 
and  T  forgot  my  himger  in  a  strong  desire  to  assist 
her  inquisitor  to  a  still  more  speedy  exit  through 
the  wmdow.  By  this  time  the  anger  of  my 
relative  had  given  way  to  compassion  ;  she  begged 
that  the  girl  might  not  he  imprisoned,  and  even 
oflered  to  retain  her  if  she  coidd  be  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  To  this  the  polizei  assented  ;  the 
servant  was  again  sent  for ;  and  the  former, 
addressing  her  in  impressive  low  German,  said 
that  at  the  request  of  Madame  he  shoidd  give  her 
one  more  trial,  send  in  two  days  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  her  conduct  ;  and  should  the  result  not  be 
satisfactory,  that  he  shoidd  enforce  the  sentence 
already  passed.  All  that  the  officer  received  for 
this  trouble  and  ti-ial   of  patience  was  thanks,  as 


there  was  nothing  to  pay,  he  said,  although  had 
the  girl  been  arrested  a  Prussian  dollar  would  have 
been  due  to  the  Bureau.  A  polite  bow,  and  he 
was  gone  ;  and  T  lost  no  time  attacking  the  repast 
which  this  specimen  of  Hamburgh  justice  had 
compelled  me  to  forego  so  long. 

I  have  since  heard  that  Doris  seems  to  have 
profited  by  her  lesson  ;  and  though  such  a  plan 
could  scarcely  be  ado]ited  in  England,  where 
policeman,  servant,  and  kitchen  are  so  closely 
connected,  still  I  believe,  that  were  the  servants 
in  this  country  placed  under  external  control,  and 
made  amenable  to  the  authorities  for  any  breach 
of  domestic  peace,  or  improper  conduct  of  any 
kind,  the  same  good  results  might  ensue  as  on  the 
day  I  so  mxich  enjoyed  the  eloquence  and  hospi- 
tality of  my  esteemed  relative. 

George  A.  Jacksok. 


OVER  THE  HILLS. 


The  old  IiouikI  wags  Lis  shaggy  tail, 

Aiid  I  know  what  lie  would  say  : 
It's  over  tbe  hills  we'll  lioimd,  old  hound. 

Over  the  hills,  and  away. 

There's  nought  for  us  here  save  to  count  the  clock, 

And  hang  the  head  all  day : 
But  over  tbe  hills  we'll  bound,  old  hound, 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

Here  among  men  we're  like  the  deer 

That  yonder  is  our  prey  : 
So,  over  the  hills  we'U  bound,  old  hound. 

Over  the  hiUs  and  away. 

The  hypocrite  is  master  here, 

But  he's  the  cock  of  clay  : 
So,  over  the  hdls  we'U  bound,  old  hound. 

Over  the  hULs  and  away. 


The  women,  they  shall  sigh  and  smile, 

And  madden  w  hom  they  may  : 
It's  over  tbe  h'lls  we'll  bound,  old  hound, 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

Let  silly  lails  in  couples  ruu 

To  pleasure,  a  wicked  fay  : 
'Tis  ours  on  the  heather  to  Ijound,  old  hound, 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

The  toiTent  glints  under  the  rowan  red, 

And  shakes  the  bracken  spray  : 
What  joy  on  the  heather  to  bound,  old  hound. 

Over  the  hills  and  away. 

The  sun  bursts  broad,  and  the  heathery  bed 

Is  purple,  and  orange,  and  gray  : 
Away,  and  away,  we'll  bound,  old  hound, 

Over  the  hills  and  away.  Geokoe  Mkrewth. 
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.   Mti:.i^;i;i'i  s. nuking  lus  pijiC 

I  he,  "  It  li:ij>i>encil  tu  my  fat 

1  do  not  thiuk  you  would  like  rac  to  give  you 
the  story  just  as  Mr.  Josh  gave  it  us  ;  you  might 
get  vexed  with  his  jiipe.  He  always  smokes  a 
very  l>ng  clay  piiw,  which  seenn  to  recjuiro  a 
great  deal  of  management  to  get  it  to  draw  pro- 
perly. He  never  says  more  than  about  six  words 
at  a  time ;  then  ho  has  a  ]>ull  at  his  pijie,  and  goes 
on  again,  gi\'ing  you  a  whiff  of  wonk,  and  then  a 
whiff  of  smoke,  whilst  you  are  turning  them  over 
in  your  mind  and  wondering  what  Is  coming  next. 
About  every  tenth  whiff,  he  takes  liis  pipe  out  of 
his  iM  ;  '     "  ■  ly  into  the  bowl;  then 

he    t  'I'pcr,    presses  down  the 

ashes  carefully,  and  shakes  them  out  on  the  hob  ; 
then  he  looks  into  it  again,  and,  if  it  is  all  right, 
he  di{)8  the  shank  end  into  liis  brandy  and  water, 
looks  into  the  bowl  a  third  time,  and  gives  it  a 
rub  with  his  cuff.  Ne.xt,  he  opens  his  mouth 
wide,  puts  the  sealing-wax  end  in,  closes  his  lips 
ui)on  it  slowly,  and  then  goes  on  again  with  his 
•torj',  six  worils  at  a  time  as  before.  He  is 
reckoned  a  very  emphatic  speaker  in  these  parts, 
is  our  president.  And  so,  of  course,  he  is  ;  but 
I  must  confess,  out  of  his  hearing,  that  all  this 
fi'     '  ''  ■■.>«,   and  puflings,   and  stop- 

l-  '  .  .md  lookings  at   nothing  at 

all,  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  irritate  me  some- 
times to  that  degree  that  I  feel  inclined  to  nm  at 
him,  knock  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  shrkk 
at  h'-  -—that  I  do! 

It  ,  ])erLip3,  then,  if  I  were  to 

qn"U  ins  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
them  stniight  on,  and  put  his  pipe  out. 

My    father  (continued    Mr.  Josh),   used  often 
o  say  that  ho  would  like  to   c^e  the  man  who 


r  happened  to  my  father,"  said  the  tall  man 
in  the  chimney  corner,  "  and  that's  how  I  came 
to  know  idl  about  it."' 

The  chimney  corner  is  that  of  the  Ili.-iiug  Sun,  a 
]>lcasant  little  roadside  inn,  al>out  two  mUui  from 
Northampton,  and  the  tall  man  is  the  president  of 
a  bowling-club  that  met  there,  once  a  fortnight, 
piincipally  to  dine.  The  "it,"  of  which  the 
8i>e;iker'8  relative  was  the  hero,  is  the  adventure 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

The  reason  why  we  were  listening  to  stories, 
instead  of  i)laying  bowls,  was  simply  this.  One 
of  the  heaviest  thunder-stonas  tiiat  I  can  re- 
meml>er,  broke  over  the  Rising  Sun  that  after- 
noon. All  during  dinner  we  could  see  great 
ragged,  copper-coloured  clouds  banking  up  ag.unst 
the  wind,  and  the  cloth  was  hardly  oil"  tlie  tivble, 
when  spit  !  spat !  spat !  against  the  tUamond- 
shaiMid  window-panes  camo  a  few  heavy  hail- 
stones, then  came  the  lightning,  then  came  the 
thunder,  and  then  came  the  rain,  jw  though  it  had 
not  rained  for  ten  years,  and  was  determined  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  So  there  w;i3  nothing  for 
it  but  to  sit  still  and  amuse  ourselves,  as  best  we 
could,  in-doors ;  and  the  couversati'Ui  having 
turned  upon  travelling,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
roail  before  railways  were  invented,  Mr.  Josh 
in  the  chimney  corner,  viduntecred  to  tell  us  a  tale 
her,  and  that's  how  I  came  to  know  all  alx)ut  it." 

could  rob  liim  upon  the  highway,  and  one  fine 
November  evening  he  did  sec  him. 

You  young  fellows  who  are  accustomed  to  be 
whisked  away  a  hundred  miles  between  your 
breakfast  and  your  dinner  by  an  express-train,  and 
grumble  vastly  if  you  are  ton  minutes  l>ehind 
time,  don't  know  much  about  what  travelling 
was  in  1703  —  cross  country  travelling  'speci- 
ally. Folks  did  not  leave  their  homes  then  if 
they  coidd  help  it.  It's  all  very  tine  to  talk  about 
the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  the  delights  of  a 
change  of  scene,  but  when  there  are  more  high- 
waymen than  scavengers  or  j»olice  about,  the 
roatls  are  not  so  verycharming,  I  can  tell  you.  Why, 
it  was  a  week's  journey  from  here  to  I^ondon 
and  back,  in  tUosc  cLays  !  and  if  you  got  home  with 
whole  bones  and  a  full  jiurse,  you  were  not  in  a 
hurry  to  tempt  Providence  and  Tom  Rocket  a 
second  time. 

Tom  Rocket  was  a  highwayman.  No  one  ever 
christened  him  Tom,  ami  his  fatlier's  name  was  not 
Rocket.  When  he  was  tried  for  his  life  at  War- 
wick Assizes,  he  was  arraigned  as  Charles  Jack- 
son, and  they  were  particular  about  names  then. 
If  you  indicted  a  man  as  Jim,  and  his  true  name 
was  Joe,  he  got  off  ;  and  when  the  law  w.vs  .altered 
— so  that  they  could  set  such  errors  right  at  the 
trial  —  people,  lea.stwisc  lawyers,  said  that  the 
British  Constitution  was  being  j)idled  up,  root 
and  liranch.      But  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  w.as  that  ho  came  to 
be  known  as  Tom  Rocket,  and  if  I  could,  it  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  •with  my  story.  For  six 
years  he  was  the  most  famous  thief  in  the  Midland 
counties,  and  for  six  years  no  one  knew  what  he 
was  like.  He  was  a  lazy  fellow,  was  Tom  ;  he  never 
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c<ame  out  except  wlien  there  was  a  good  prize  to 
be  2)ickcd  iip,  and  lie  liad  his  scouts  and  his  spies 
all  over  the  place  to  give  him  inforniation  about 
booty,  and  to  warn  him  of  danger.  But  to  judge 
by  what  people  said,  he  was  "  on  the  road  "  at 
half-a-dozen  different  jilaccs  at  once  every  day  of 
his  life  ;  for  you  see  when  any  one  was  rolibed  of 
his  property,  or  found  it  convenient  so  to  account 
for  it,  why  he  laid  it  ujjon  Tom  Rocket  as  a  sort 
of  excuse  for  giving  it  up  easil}^  because,  you  see, 
no  one  thought  of  resisting  Tom.  So  it  was,  that 
all  sorts  of  conflicting  desci-i2)tions  of  his  person 
got  abroad.  One  said  that  he  was  an  awfully  tall 
man  and  had  a  voice  like  thundca'  ;  another  that 
was  a  mild  little  man,  with  black  ej'es  and  light 
hair.  He  Vv'as  a  fiery  fat  man,  with  blue  eyes  and 
black  hau-  with  some  ;  he  had  a  jolly  red  face — he 
was  as  pale  as  death — his  nose  was  Roman  one 
day,  Grecian  or  a  snub  the  rest.  His  dress  was 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  as  for  his 
horse  ! — that  was  of  every  shade  and  breed  that 
was  ever  heard  of,  and  of  a  good  many  more 
beside,  that  have  yet  to  be  found  out.  He  wore 
a  black  half-mask,  but  somehow  or  other  it  was 
always  oliliging  enough  to  slip  off,  so  as  to  give 
each  of  his  ^actims  a  full  view  of  his  face,  only 
no  two  of  them  could  ever  agree  as  to  what  it  was 
like. 

My  father  was  a  Gloucestershire  man.  He 
stood  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings,  and  measured 
thirty-six  inches  across  the  chest.  He  could 
double  \iY>  a  half-crown  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  v/as  as  brave  as  a  lion.  So,  many  a 
time  and  oft,  when  any  one  talked  of  the  dangers 
of  the  road,  he  would  set  his  great  teeth  together, 
shake  his  head,  and  say  that  he  should  like  to  see 
the  man  tliat  could  rob  him  on  the  highway  ;  and, 
as  I  said  before,  he  did  see  him,  and  it  was  Tom 
Rocket. 

My  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  was,  at  the  time  I 
have  mentioned,  engaged  in  a  great  tithe  cause 
that  was  to  be  tried  at  Warwick  Spring  Assizes. 
So,  shortly  before  Christmas,  he  had  to  go  over  to 
look  up  the  evidence.  There  was  no  cross- 
country coach,  so  he  rode ;  and  being,  as  I  have 
said,  a  brave  man,  he  rode  alone.  He  transacted 
his  business  ;  and  my  poor  mother  being  ill,  and 
not  liking  to  leave  her  alone  longer  than  he  could 
help,  he  set  out  to  ride  home  again  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  that  same  evening.  It  was  as 
beautiful  a  winter's  night  as  ever  you  were  out 
in.  His  nag  was  a  first-rate  hunter,  as  docile  as 
a  dog,  and  fit  to  carry  even  his  weight  over,  or 
past  auytliing.  He  had  a  brace  of  excellent 
pistols  in  his  holsters ;  and  he  jogged  along, 
humming  a  merry  tunc,  neither  thinking  nor 
caring  for  any  robber  under  the  sun.  All  of  a 
sudden,  it  struck  liim  that  the  i^retty  barmaid  of 
an  inn  just  out  of  Warwick  town,  where  he  had 
stopped  to  have  a  girth  that  he  had  broken 
patched  together,  had  been  very  busy  with  those 
self-same  pistols ;  and  suspecting  that  she  might 
have  been  tampering  with  them,  he  drew  the 
charges  and  re-loaded  them  carefully.  This  done, 
he  jogged  on  again  as  before. 

He  had  ridden  about  ten  miles,  when  he  came 
to  a  Avooden  bridge  that  there  was  in  those  days 
over  the  Avon.     Just  bevond    it   rose  a  stiflish 


hill,  at  the  to^)  of  which  was  a  sudden  bend  in 
the  road.  Just  as  my  father  reached  this  turn,  a 
masked  horseman  suddenly  wheeled  round  upon 
him,  and  bade  him  "  Stand  and  deliver  / "  It  was 
Tom  Rocket !  In  a  second  my  father's  pistols 
were  out,  cocked,  and  snapped  within  a  yard  of 
the  highwayman's  chest ;  but,  one  after  the  other, 
they  missed  fire  !  The  pretty  barmaid — a  special 
favourite  of  Tom's — was  too  sharp  to  rely  upon 
the  old  dodge  of  drawing  the  balls,  or  damjnng 
the  charge  :  she  thrust  a  ])in  into  each  touch-hole, 
and  then  broke  it  short  off. 

"  Any  more  ?"  Tom  inquired,  as  coolly  as  you 
please,  when  my  father's  second  jiistol  flashed  in 
the  pan. 

"Yes  !  "  shouted  my  father,  in  a  fury,  "one 
for  yom*  nol)  !  "  And  seizing  the  weapon  last 
used  by  the  muzzle,  he  hurled  it  with  all  his 
might  and  ii:!ain  at  Rocket's  head.  Tom  ducked, 
the  jiistol  flew  OAcr  the  hedge,  and  my  father, 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  his  exertion,  lost  his 
seat,  and  feU  heavily  on  the  grass  by  the  road 
side.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  so,  Tom  dis- 
mounted, seized  my  father  by  the  collar,  and  pre- 
senting a  pistol  within  an  inch  of  his  face  as  he 
lay,  bade  him  l^e  quiet,  or  it  woidd  be  the  worse 
for  him. 

"You've  given  me  a  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
Tom,  "  so  just  hand  over  your  j.'urse  without  any 
more  ado,  or  by  G —  !  I'll  send  a  bullet  thi'ough 
your  skull — just  there ; "  and  he  laid  the  cold 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  on  my  father's  forehead  just 
between  his  eyes. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  look  down  the 
barrel  of  loaded  fire-arms  upon  fidl  cock,  with  a 
higliAvayman's  finger  upon  the  trigger ;  but  to 
have  the  cold  muzzle  pressed  slowly  upon  your 
head — iigli  ! — it  makes  me  creep  to  think  of  it. 

My  father  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
quietly  gave  up  his  purse. 

"Much  good  may  it  do  you,"  he  said;  "for 
there's  only  three-and-sixpence  in  it." 

"Now  for  your  pocket-book,"  said  Tom,  not 
heeding  him. 

"Pocket-book?"  inquired  my  father,  turning  a 
little  pale. 

"  Aye,  pocket-book  !  "  Tom  repeated  ;  "  a  thick 
black  one  ;  it  is  in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  your 
ridine;-coat. " 

"Here  it  is,"  said  my  ftither,  "you  know  so 
much  about  it  that  perhaps  you  can  tell  what  its 
contents  arc  worth  ?  " 

"  I'll  see,"  Tom  replied,  quietly  taking  out  and 
unfolding  half  a  dozen  legal-looking  documents. 

' '  They  are  law-jiapers  —  not  worth  a  rush 
to  you  or  any  one  else,"  said  my  father. 

"Then,"  Tom  replied,  "I  may  tear  them  up,' 
and  he  made  as  though  he  woidd  do  so. 

"Hold!  on  your  life!"  my  father  shouted, 
struggling  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  rise. 

"Oh!  they  are  worth  something,  then,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  grin. 

"It  woiild  take  a  deal  of  trouble  to  make 
them  out  again,"  my  father  rephed  sulkily, — 
"that's  alL" 

"How  much  trouble?'"  Tom  inquired  with  a 
meaning  look. 

"Well,"m}''   father   answered,    "I   suppose    I 
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kikow^  what  you  are  tlriWng  at.  Hand  me  thoni 
back  and  K-t  mo  go,  and  I  proniise  to  scud  you  n 
hundred  pounds  when  and  where  you  jdeiise. " 

"You  know  very  well  that  tlicso  paix-M  are 
worth  more  than  a  hundred,"  said  Tom. 

"  A  hundred  and  liftv,  the!i,".<aid  mv  fath- r. 


"  Go  on,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  scoundrel,"  cried  my 
father,  "  III  stake  live  hundreda^^ainst  them  if  you'll 
loose  your  holil,  and  fight  me  fairly  for  it." 

Ti'iii  Didy  ehiickled. 

"  \\'hy  what  a  ninny  ymiiaiut  take  me  for,"  he 


^■^ 


r 


^' 
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^.ud.  "  Why  should   I  bother  niy»elf  {i;-htir^'  for 
what  I  even  get  without." 

"  You're  a  cur,  that's  what  you  a.    ,     my  father 

hoiited  in  a  ixxry. 

"Don't  be  cross,"  saiil  Tom,  "it  don't  Wcome 

you  to  look  rcil  in  the  face.     Now,  attend  to  me," 

he  continued  in  an  altered  tone,  "  do  you  ace  that 

''ridge  ?      Well !    There's  a  heap  of  stones  in  the 

■ntrc,  isn't  there  ?  Very  good  I     If  you  \Till  place 


five  hundred  guineas  in  gold,  in  a  l)ag,  amongst 
those  st«>nes  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  this  day 
week,  you  shall  find  your  pocket-book  and  all 
its  contents  in  the  same  jdace  two  hours  after- 
wanls." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  will  kcej)  your 
M'ord,"  my  father  replied,  a  little  softened  by  the 
hojie  of  regaining,  even  at  so  hea^y  a  ]<rice,  the 
papers  that  were  invaluable  to  him. 
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"  I'm  Tom  Rocket,"  replied  the  robber,  securing 
tlie  pocket-book  upou  Ms  person,  "aud  what  I 
mean,  I  say,  and  what  I  say,  I  stick  to.  Now,  get 
up,  and  uiiud,"  he  addetl,  as  my  father  sprang  to 
his  feet,  "  my  pistols  don't  miss  fire." 

"I  shall  live  to  see  you  hanged,"  my  father 
muttered,  adjusting  his  disordered  dress. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  to  catch  yoiu-  horse  ?  "  Tom 
asked  politely. 

"  I'll  never  rest  till  I  lodge  you  in  a  jail,"  said 
my  father,  savagely. 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  your  wife,"  said  Tom, 
nioimting  his  horse. 

"  Confomid  j^our  impudence,"  howled  my 
father. 

"Good  night,"  said  Tom,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  turning  sharp  round,  he  jum])ed  his 
horse  over  the  fence  and  was  oiit  of  sight  iu  a 
moment. 

It  was  not  quite  fab^  of  my  father,  I  must  own 
(Mr.  Josh  continued,  after  a  |,ause),  but  he  de- 
termined to  set  a  trap  for  Tom  Rocket,  baited  with 
the  five  hundred  guineas,  at  the  bi'idge.  He  posted 
up  to  London,  saw  Bradshaw,  a  famous  Bow-street 
nuiner,  and  ananged  that  he  and  his  men  shoidd 
come  down,  and  help  to  catch  Tom  ;  but,  jiist  at 
the  last  moment,  Bradshaw  was  detained  iipon 
soiue  important  government  trial,  and  so  another 
runner,  Eraser,  a  no  less  celebrated  officer,  took 
his  place. 

It  was  settled  that  the  riinners  should  come  by 
different  roads,  and  all  meet  at  a  way-side  inn 
about  five  miles  fi-om  tlie  bridge,  at  eight  o'clock 
r.M.  on  the  day  my  father's  pocket-book  was  to 
be  returned.  An  hour  afterwards  they  were 
to  join  him  on  the  road,  three  miles  further  on. 
Their  object,  yovi  see,  in  taking  this  roimdabout 
course  was  to  baffle  Tom's  sjiies  and  accomplices, 
and  to  get  securely  hid  about  the  appointed  spot 
long  before  the  appointed  time. 

My  father  was  a  little  late  at  the  place  of 
meeting  ;  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  could  see 
no  one  about,  except  a  loutish-looking  country- 
man in  a  smock-frock,  who  was  swinging  on  a  gate 
hard  by. 

"  Good  noight,  maister,"  said  the  j'okel. 

' '  Good  night  to  you, "  re^ilied  my  father. 

"  Can  ye  tell  me  who  this  yer  letter's  for,"  said 
the  yokel,  producing  a  folded  paper. 

]My  fath.er  saw  iu  a  moment  that  it  was  his  own 
letter  to  Bradsliaw. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  ?"  he  said  quickly. 

"Ah!"  replied  the  yokel,  replacing  it  in  his 
pocket,  "that  ud  be  telliiis.  Be  yer  expecting 
anybody  ?" 

"What's  that  to  you ?"  said  my  father. 

"  Oh,  nought,"  said  the  yokel,  "  only  a  gentle- 
man from  London — " 

"Ha  ! "  cried  my  father  ;   "  what  gentleman ?  " 

"Will  a  name  beginning  with  F.  suit  you?" 
asked  the  yokel. 

"Eraser?"  The  word  fell  involuntarily  from 
my  fathci-'s  lips. 

"  That's  the  name,"  replied  the  yokel,  jumjjing 
down  from  his  seat,  and  changing  his  tone  and 
manner  in  a  moment.  "I'm  Eraser,  sir,  and 
you're    Mr.    Sandiger,   as   has  been   robbed    of  a 


pocket-book  containing  waluable  papers ;  and 
we're  going  to  catch  Tom  Rocket  as  has  got  it — 
that's  our  game,  sir.  All  right,  sir ;  and  now  to 
business." 

"  But  where  are  your  men  ?"  my  father  asked, 
when  Eraser  had  explained  the  reason  for  his 
disguise. 

"All  right  again,  sir,"  said  the  runner,  "they 
will  join  us.  We  have  not  much  time  to  lose,  so 
please  to  lead  the  way." 

So  my  father  led  the  way,  followed  by  Eraser  ; 
and  by  the  time  that  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Ijridge  thej^  had  been  joined  by  four  London 
officers,  in  diiferent  disguises,  and  from  different 
directions.  One  appeared  as  a  tramp,  one  as  a 
pedlar,  another  as  a  gentleman's  servant  leading  a 
horse,  and  the  fourth  as  a  soldier.  No  one  could 
have  giiessed  that  they  had  met  before,  much  less 
that  they  were  eiagaged  together  in  a  pre-concei'ted 
scheme.  My  father  gave  Eraser  great  credit  for 
the  dexterous  way  in  which  he  had  collected  his 
forces. 

The  bi'idge  upon  which  the  money  was  to  be 
placed,  consisted  of  two  arches  across  the  river, 
and  was  joined  on  either  side  by  a  long  sort  of 
causeway,  built  upon  jiiles  over  meadows  that  in 
the  winter  time  were  generally  covered  with 
v,Titer.  It  so  happened,  that  the  very  next  morn- 
ing .after  the  robbery  heavy  rain  set  in,  and  soon 
the  floods  were  out,  so  that  there  was  no  way  of 
getting  on  the  bridge  but  by  going  along  the 
causeway,  which  extended  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  slojiing  down  gradually  to  the  road,  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  This  causewajr  was  built  of 
wood.  At  some  places  the  timbers  were  covered 
with  earth  and  stones,  but  at  others  the  road- 
way had  worn  out  and  they  were  bare,  so  that 
anyone  looking  \\]}  from  underneath,  could  see  who 
was  passing  overhead.  Mr.  Eraser's  sharp  eye 
took  in  the  position  in  a  moment.  He  got  two 
hurdles  out  of  a  field  close  by,  and  with  some 
rope,  that  he  had  brought  for  another  ])urpose, 
fastened  them  to  the  piles,  so  that  they  hung  like 
shelves  between  the  roadway  and  the  flood,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  about  twenty  yards 
from  it.  This  was  his  plan  :  two  of  his  men  were 
to  lie  hidden  on  each  hurdle,  whilst  he  and  my 
father,  in  a  boat ,  that  was  concealed  beneath  the 
main  arch  of  the  bridge,  unseen  themselves,  could 
watch  the  lieajj  of  stones  where  the  money  was  to 
be  placed,  and  the  stolen  pocket-book  left  in 
exchange  for  it.  As  soon  as  Tom  Rocket,  or  any 
of  his  friends,  removed  the  bag  in  which  the  gold 
vras  jiacked.  Eraser  was  to  whistle,  and  his  men 
were  to  climb  from  their  hiding  places,  and  secure 
whoever  it  might  be.  If  he  leaped  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  caiiseway,  and  took  to  the  water, 
there  was  the  boat  in  which  to  follow  and  capture 
him. 

Mr.  Eraser  was  very  particular  to  practise  his 
allies  in  sjiringing  quickly  from  their  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  in  imi^ressing  upon  them  and  my 
father  the  necessity  of  all  acting  together,  keeping 
careful  Avatch,  and  strict  silence.  "And  now, 
sir,"  he  said  to  my  father,  as  a  distant  clock 
chimed  a  quarter  to  twelve,  "  it's  time  to  get  to 
our  ]>laces  and  to  bait  the  trap,  so  j^lease  to  hand 
me  the  bag  that  I  may  mark  it,  and  some  of  the 
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coins,  80  as  to  bo  able  to  identify  them  at  the 
trial."  lie  bad  made  up  bia  uiiud,  you  see,  to 
nail  MaatiT  Tom  tbis  tiuic. 

My  father  gave  biui  tbc  liag,  saw  biui  write 
upou  it,  and  make  some  scratebcs  on  about  a 
dozen  of  tbe  giiiiieas,  and  tben  my  fatber  let  bim- 
self  down  into  tbe  boat,  in  wliicb  be  was  imme- 
diately joined  by  tbe  runner. 

*'  It's  ;dl  rigbt,"  said  Fraser,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Do  you  tbiuk  be  will  come?"  wbispered  my 
fatber. 

"Certain,"    ivjtlied    Fnwcr,    "but,    bush!    we 
must  not  t;dk,  sir,  time's  up." 
1  For  three  mortal  hours  diil  my  father  sit  in  that 

boat,  and  the  runners  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
broad  of  their  backs  upon  those  huriUes  watching 
for  Tum  Kockit  to  come  for  bis  money  ;  and  for 
three  mortal  hours  not  a  soul  approached  the 
bridge,  not  a  sound  but  the  wash  of  the  swollen 
river  w;is  heard.  By  the  time  that  tbe  clock 
struck  three,  my  fatber,  who  had  been  nodding 
for  the  hist  twenty  minutes,  fell  fast  ajileep  as  he 
sat  covered  up  in  his  cloak,  for  it  was  a  bitter 
cold  night  ;  but  w;is  very  speedily  aroiised  by 
crj-  out  that  they  were  adiift. 

\  :  t  .  were,  sure  enough.  Tbe  rope  that 
held  them  had  been  chafed  ag.oinst  tbe  shaqi 
comer  of  a  j'ile  (so  Mr.  Fraser  explained)  till  it 
broke,  and  away  went  the  boat,  whirling  round 
and  round  in  tbe  eddies  I'f  the  river,  lit  to 
make  any  one  giddy.  .So  strong  was  tbe  stream, 
that  they  were  carried  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
it,  before  they  couLl  git  a:5bore.  My  father 
Wiis  for  ii.turning  tlircttly  to  tbe  bridge,  and 
so  was  Fraser ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  lost 
each  other  in  the  dark  ;  and  when  my  fatber 
arrived  there,  having  run  nearly  all  the  way,  he 
foujid,  to  '  ,  that  the  officers  bad 

left,     lie  !  .ip  of  stones,  and  tliere 

the  first  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  his  ^lockct- 
book — thi'  viuiiey  was  yotf .' 

Ix)rd,  how  be  ilid  swear  ! 

'  ;  to  have  it   out  with  tbe  runners 

their  po.sts,  he  hunicd  on  to  the 
inn  where  they  had  met,  and  were  to  j^ass  the 
night.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  No  answer. 
Hi-  knocked  again,  louder.  No  answer.  He 
ijt  in  tbe  vc-rj-  best  of  tcm)>er8,  ju  you  may 
J,  •. ; . ;  so  he  gave  the  door  a  big  kick.  In  it 
tlew ;  and  a  sight  met  his  view  that  fairly 
took  away  his  breath.  Tied  into  f.  '  '  ' 
ajid    foot,    tru.ssed    up   like   so    n, 

3,  with  live  gaga  in  their  five  mouths,  and 
:  .L..  live  pair  of  eyio  glaring  at  him,  owlishly,  sat 
the  real  Mr.  Fraser  and  liis  four  Bow  Street 
'  '         i      ■    t  hail  managed  the  business 

How  he  managed  to  get  scent  of  the  plot,  and 
t  >  seize  tbe  officers,  all  together,  just  at  the  nick 
of  time,  my  father  never  could  bud  out,  and  no 
•lows  to  tliis  day. 

'  ,"11  examining  liis  pocket-book,  my  father 
foimd  all  his  documents,  and  a  ])a2»cr  on  which 
was  written  these  words  : — 

"By  destror'ng  tbese  writings  I  could  h.ive  mi n<:-d 
yon.  In  doing  so,  I  should  have  injured  your  client, 
whom  I  respect.  For  his  sake  1  keep  my  word,  though 
you  Live  played  me  fiidse.  Tom  Rocket." 


Here  Mr.  Josh  paused,  iuul  smoked  for  somo 
time  in  silence. 

"And  wliat  became  of  Tom?"  asked  one  of  the 
company. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Josh,  "  after  ha\'ing  Iwen 
tried  three  times,  and  getting  off  upon  some  law 
(piibijle  on  each  occasion,  be — who  had  robbed 
the  worth  of  tbous.ands  of  jiounda,  and  escaped — 
was  executed  at  Nottingham  for  stealing  an  old 
britllc  !  And  now  I've  done,  gentlemen  all.  I 
looks  to — wards  you." 

iSo  our  worthy  president  "  looked  to— wards 
us,"  and  finished  his  brandy-and-watcr  at  a  gidp. 
Then,  finding  that  the  nun  bad  given  over,  •^vo 
thanked  him  for  bis  stoiy,  and  all  adjourned  to 
the  bowling-green. 

Albany  Fonblanqck,  Junr, 
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A-ND  why  not ?  We  stall-feed  milch  coms  in 
upper-stories  of  London  houses,  biing  deep  sea 
fishes  and  zooi>hyte3  under  inspection  iji  our 
drawing-rooms,  and  grow  choice  ferns  in  domestic 
ghiss  cases,  and  we  contend  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
pick  our  own  fruit  from  our  owu  trees  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  city  as  from  the  south  peach-wall  of 
some  snug  country  house.  Our  reader,  of  coui-se, 
is  incredulous,  but  we  mean  what  we  s.iy,  and 
hope,  before  we  have  done,  to  convince  him  that 
we  speak  the  worils  of  truth  and  soberness.  The 
cultivation  of  fnut-trecs  in  pots  in  hot-houses  has 
long  been  practised  by  nurserymen  in  this  comitry, 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  grapes  are  cultivated ; 
this  process  is  necessarily  expensive,  and  cntjila 
tbe  necessity  of  employing  highly-skilled  gaidencrs. 
Mr.  Bivers,  of  .Sawbridgewortb,  in  Hertfordsliire, 
was  the  first,  however,  we  behove,  who  j)roposed 
to  simpbfy  the  growing  of  rare  fruits — such  as 
the  peach,  nectaiine,  and  ai)ricot — so  as  to  render 
their  culture  witliiu  tbe  means  and  knowledge  of 
I)ei-sons  of  very  moderate  incomes.  To  grow 
]>eaches  at  the  cost  of  two  shiUings  a-picce  has 
never  been  a  dilliculty ;  to  grow  them  at  one 
penny  a-piece  is  a  triumjih,  ami  that  he  has 
taught  us  idl  to  do.  In  this  country  the  produc- 
tion of  the  rare  stone-fruits  out  of  doors  has  .dw.-tys 
been  a  lotterj*.  We  rejoice  greatly  at  si  eiiig  our 
wiUls  one  sheet  of  blossom  in  early  spring  ;  and 
then  come-s  a  day  of  vet  and  a  nipping  frost, 
as  in  this  very  year,  and  all  our  hoj^LS  are 
blighted.  To  allord  protection  during  tbe  few 
ti-ying  weeks  of  March  ami  .\pril,  and  to  produce 
a  temperature  like  the  dry  yet  vai-ying  atmosjdiere 
of  tlie  K.-ist,  the  natural  home  of  our  lincbt  v.all- 
fruit,  without  delivering  us  into  the  luiuds  of  the 
professed  gardener — with  his  stoves,  hot  ]»it3, 
l)oilei-s,  and  other  horticidtural  luxuries,  which 
the  rich  only  can  afl'ord — w:uj  the  desideratiun, 
and  that  Mr.  Bivei-a  has  accomplished  with  wliat 
he  terms,  his  "orchard-bouses." 

These  are  not  the  elaborate  pieces  of  carpentry 
•work  we  meet  with  in  gicat  gai-dens,  but  gbss- 
houses,  constructed  so  simjily  that  any  person  of 
an  ingrnious  tum  may  construct  them  fur  him- 
self ;  they  are  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  low 
wooden-sided  houses,  with  a  glass  roof.     As  there 
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is  no  window-framing,  planing,  mortising,  or 
rebating  required,  the  cost  is  very  inconsiderable. 
A  span-roofed  orcliard-house,  thirty  feet  long  by 
fourteen  feet  wide,  with  a  height  to  the  ridge  in 
the  middle  of  eight  feet,  sloping  down  to  four  feet 
on  eitlier  side,  can  be  constructed  by  any  car- 
penter for  27^.  10.S-.  ;  smaller  lean-to  bouses  for 
very  considerably  less  :  estimates  for  which  our 
more  ciu-ious  reader,  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
make  an  experiment  in  home  fruit  growing,  will 
find  carefully  set  forth  in  Mr.  Rivers's  oiiginal 
little  work,  "The  Orchard-House,"  published  by 
Longman.  One  of  these  houses  gives  the  fruit 
grower  an  atmosphere  as  nearly  as  possible  resem- 
bling the  native  one  of  the  peach,  nectarine,  and 
apiicot.  The  glass  affords  abundance  of  light 
through  its  ample  panes,  and  its  protection  gives 
a  dry  atmosphere,  in  which  the  friut  is  sure  to 
set  and  come  to  maturity  ;  whilst  the  vigour  of 
the  tree  is  insured  by  the  wide  openings  or 
shiitters  in  the  opposite  side  walls,  which  admit  a 
constant  and  ahundaiit  current  of  air  tliroiigh  the 
house  when  it  is  thought  desh'aljle  to  do  so.  The 
atmosphere  prodviced,  beds  are  made,  composed 
of  loam  and  manm-e,  on  either  side  of  the  sunken 
central  ]  pathway,  not  for  our  orchard  to  grow  in 
but  -upon.  Aiul  here  begins  the  singularity  of 
this  nev/  method  of  culture.  Any  one  who  has 
grown  fruit-trees,  must  be  aware  that  their  roots 
are  great  travellers  :  they  penetrate  imder  the 
garden  wall,  crop  up  in  the  gravel  path,  and 
])enetrate  into  the  old  drains  ;  they  seek  their 
food,  in  fact,  as  the  cow  does  in  the  meadow, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and,  like  the  cow, 
they,  to  a  certain  extent,  exhaust  themselves  in  so 
doing.  Under  such  cu-cumstances,  artificial  aid  is  of 
little  avail,  you  cannot  give  nourishment  to  roots 
that  have  run  you  don't  know  where  ;  but  you 
can  confine  the  roots  and  stall-feed  them,  as  we 
do  animals,  with  a  certainty  of  producing  the 
effect  we  desire,  and  this  we  accomplish  by 
putting  our  orchards  into  pots. 

But  Pomona  has  still  an  infiaity  to  learn.  It 
clearly  will  not  do  to  allow  our  fruit-trees  to  fling 
about  their  arms  as  they  do  in  a  M'ild  state  ;  in  the 
orchard-house  we  have  to  economise  room ;  there 
must  not  be  an  ineli  of  useless  wood.  A  little 
time  since,  small  standard  trees,  about  four  feet 
high,  were  thought  to  be  the  best  form  for  the 
orchard  house,  but  Mr.  Rivers  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  most  light  and  heat  is  gained  by 
training  his  trees  perpendicularly — in  the  form  of 
a  small  cypress — thus  a  stem,  four  feet  high,  sup- 
ports a  large  number  of  short  lateral  branches, 
pinched  back  to  five  or  six  fruit-buds.  This  some- 
what formal  shajie  has  the  great  advantage  of  allow- 
ing a  large  number  to  be  congi-egated  together,  and 
of  ripening  their  fruit  better,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  so  miich  shaded  with  leaves,   as  those  havinc' 

o 

straggling  branches.  And  now  for  the  manner  of 
feeiling  them.  The  j)ots  in  which  the  roots  are 
encased  maybe  considered  the  mangers  of  the  tree  ; 
to  these  nutriment  is  given  in  the  autumn  of  every 
year,  in  the  shape  of  a  toji-dressing  of  manure,  in 
addition  to  which,  instead  of  one  hole,  three  or  four 
are  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  allow  the 
roots  to  emerge  into  the  rich  comnost  of  two-thirds 


loam  and  one  of  manure. 


forming  the  border. 


"  But,"  says  our  reader,  "  this,  after  all,  is  but 
a  round-about  way  of  malcing  the  roots  seek 
mother  earth." 

It  may  appear  so,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  zone  of  baked 
clay  placed  round  about  the  roots,  in  the  shape  of 
the  pot,  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  which  highly 
stimidates  the  tree.  In  the  second  place,  the  roots, 
although  allowed  to  strike  into  the  border,  are 
within  call  ;  when  the  branches  are  pinched  back 
in  the  spring,  these  roots  also  are  pruned ;  thus 
the  vegetation,  which  otherwise  would  be  apt  to 
run  riot  and  fill  the  house  with  useless  leaves 
and  wood,  is  checked  at  -n-iU.  To  provide  still 
fiirther  nourishment  to  our  nurslings,  every  two 
years  the  earth  is  picked  out  of  each  pot,  two 
inches  all  round,  and  six  inches  deep,  and  fresh 
compost  is  rammed  into  its  place. 

Our  reader  will  perhans  smile  when  he  thinks 
of  the  old  grey  and  mossy  orchards  of  the  country, 
with  their  tumble-down  trees  leaning  in  every 
direction,  and  spreading  over  acres  of  ground,  and 
hundreds  of  yards  of  wall  trees  being  comjiressed 
into  a  little  glass-house,  and  thus  made  so  shock- 
ingly tame  by  the  hand  of  man,  that  they  are  forced 
to  dejiend  upon  him,  like  bai-n-door  fowl,  for  their 
daily  nourishment ;  but  he  would  smile,  and  that 
with  delight,  to  see  the  town  of  orchard-houses 
in  Mr.  Rivers's  niu'sery,  thus  filled  with  obe- 
dient trees,  and  bearing  educated  crops,  such  as 
no  open  orchard  or  garden  ever  dreamed  of  doing. 

Trees,  once  potted  and  placed  in  the  orchard- 
house,  the  troxible  attendant  upon  them  is  not 
very  much,  and  does  not  require  any  special 
gardening  qualifications.  A  lady  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, relieve  the  monotony  of  making  holes 
upon  cambric  and  sewing  them  up  again,  by  this 
delightful  occupation.  In  the  winter  and  spring 
months  protection  should  be  given  against  frosts 
by  closing  the  shutters  ;  very  little  water  should 
be  allowed  in  winter,  as  the  trees  reqviire  to 
hibernate,  and  water  acts  as  a  stimulant.  About 
March,  ^jruniug  should  commence,  and  shoidd  con- 
tinue through  the  season  imtil  the  final  autumn 
pruning,  when  the  orchard  is  once  more  put  to 
sleep.  All  these  are  matters  which  afford  infi- 
nite pleasure  to  all  persons  of  healthy  tastes. 
The  trees  are  all  brought  microscopically,  as  it 
were,  before  us  ;  we  watch  the  buds  perfected 
into  the  blossom,  and  an  orchard-house  of 
peaches  in  full  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  horticidture.  We  watch  with  still  greater 
interest  the  gradually  ripening  fruit.  Some  one 
has  wittily  said,  "that  the  orchard-house  is  the 
ladies'  billiard -table, "  and  certainly  a  more  plea- 
surable occupation  for  them,  could  not  well  be 
devised.  Peaches,  nectarines,  or  apricots,  grown 
on  these  pyramidal  trees,  as  they  are  somewhat 
incorrectly  called,  are  charmingly  ornamental, 
especially  the  apricot,  the  golden  fruit  of  which 
contrasts  beautifidly  with  the  green  leaves,  and 
what  can  be  more  quaint  or  dehcious  than  to 
pluck  your  own  fruit  from  the  living  tree 
ornamenting  the  dessert-table  ?  It  will  be  im- 
l^ossible  within  the  limits  of  this  aiticle  to 
attempt  any  directions  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  different  fruit  that  may  be  gi-own  in 
these  domestic  orchards,  we  would  rather   refer 
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the  readier  to  Mr.  Rivera's  littlo  volume  for  these 
particulars. 

It  ia  essential  to  iufonu  our  reader,  however, 
that  fiiiluiv,  \\  ith  cvcii  the  most  uimleratc  care,  is  tho 
excej'tioii  rathtr  than  tho  rule.  Wo  all  kuow  liow 
dithcult  it  is  to  keep  the  peach  and  ucotarine  trees 
clear  oi  the  brown  ai>his  bhght  which  infests  them. 
These  ami  ;ill  other  kinds  of  blight,  including  the  n.'d 
^:  'kr,  the  i>cst  i>l  hot  houses,  can  now  bo  most 
n.i.ldy  destroyed  l>y  the  aju^ilicitiou  of  tlie  new 
pateut  com{>o8i*.on,  termed  liishurst,  a  kiitd  of  sul- 
phur soap,  which  readily  dissolves  in  water.  One 
itv  two  applications  of  this  compound  clears  the 
:.  t  shrivelled  leaves  of  tlu'se  pai.isites  at  onco 
\..ihout  injuring  the  jK^iints  of  the  tender  growing 
shoots,  OS  the  fumes  of  sulphur  or  the  decoction  of 
tobacco  water  are  sometimes  ajit  to  do.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  tho  actual  gain  resulting  from  this 
domestic  methi>d  of  treatment  ?  We  reply,  in 
poiut,  size,  quantity  and  quality,  the  fruit  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  given  by  the  old  method 
of  wall  training. 

An  orchard-house  thirty-feet  long  and  fourteen 
feet  wide  will  hold,  say  forty  perpendicularly- 
trained  peach-trees,  or  two  rows  on  either  siilc 
the  centre  pathway.  These  trees  in  the  third 
year,  and  henceforth  for  many  years  (Mr.  Kivers 
has  them  still  luxuriantly  bearing  in  the  twelfth 
year),  will  produce  two  dozen  fruit  each,  or  eighty 
dozen  altogether,  and  by  the  selection  of 
various  surts  and  the  retaidation  of  the  ripening, 
by  the  simjile  exjiedieut  of  remo\'iug  Eome  of  th. 
trees  to  an  out-of-door  uoi-th  aspect,  a  constant 
succession  of  this  tine  fruit  may  be  maintained 
from  August  to  Noveudxr.  The  trees  should  be 
placed  alternately,  thus — •  .  "  .  •  .  '  . 
in  the  double  row,  so  as  to  give  them  the  utmost 
ivmouut  of  light  and  air.  By  this  arrangement  the 
fruit  is  ni»ened  all  round,  iuste.-ul  of  simply  on  its 
outer  surface,  as  it  often  happens  with  wall-fruit. 
-■Vnother  impurtant  matter  is  to  shift  the  trees  now 
and  then,  let  the  pot  in  the  north-east  end  of  the 
house  \ni  taken  to  the  south-west ;  a  little  visiting 
in  fresh  air  is  quite  iis  lieneiicial  to  trees  as  to 
humans  ;  and  this  locomotive  quality  is  another 
advantage  that  orchard-house  trues  have  over  those 
planted  against  walls. 

A  pples,  iiears,  grajKJS,  figs,  and  oranges,  arc  gi-own 
in  this  m.'umer  with  the  same  facility,  certainty,  and 
cheapness,  as  the  choicer  stone  fruit  ;  aiuL,  \>e  it 
remembered,  these  orchard-houses  are  designed  for 
small  gardens  and  for  small  gardenera.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  slip  of  ground  open  to  the  sun,  just 
large  enough  to  lind  room  for  the  orcliard-house, 
which  should,  if  possible,  lie  south-cast  by  north- 
west, in  order  that  the  full  summer  sun  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  fall  upon  all  sides  of  tho  trees. 

There  is  scarcely  a  suburban  road  side  slij)  of 
garden  which  may  not  lind  room  for  its  i>each- 
orchard,  and  where  room  and  ex^iense  is  an  object, 
a  small  lean-to  house  may  be  erected  for  a  very 
few  pounds,  which  will  rij>cn  its  fruit  as  well  as 
the  larger  ones.  And  where  there  are  no  gardens 
we  may  make  them  on  the  nwfs  of  our  houses,  as 
they  do  in  the  2ast.  Where  there  are  flat- leads 
the  erection  of  glass  orchard-houses  is  a  simple 
matter  enough.  "But  what  about  the  blacks?" 
interposes   my   reader.        Simply    this  :  we    must 


treat  the  orchard -houses  in  such  situations  ;i3  we 
do  persons  w  ith  delicate  lungs  ;  we  m\ist  provide 
them  with  respirators  ;  over  idl  tho  openings  left  in 
tho  sides  for  the  free  circulation  of  air,  woollen 
netting  witli  three-(|U;u-tor  incli  uieslies  must  Ia> 
stretched.  Tho  small  hbrcs  projecting  from  these 
meshes  llltcr  the  air  in  the  most  surprising  manner, 
as  will  be  evidenced  by  tho  soot  entangled  within 
them  by  the  time  they  have  dime  their  work  for 
the  season.  Moderate  frosts  are  intercepted  in  tho 
same  manner.  A  gentleman  living  at  Bow,  in  tho 
midst  of  the  smokiest  suburb  of  Lmulon,  has 
in  this  way  pi-ouuced  abundant  crops  of  tho 
rarest  fruit  for  many  yeais  ;  and  Mr.  Itivera  in- 
forms u.-j,  that  he  would  engage  to  produce  excellent 
fruit  in  ("ity  orchard  houses,  if  required  to  do  so. 
Glass  is  now  so  cheap,  that  we  see  no  re.ason  why 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  should  not  be  ghized  instead 
of  tiled.  By  ."ui  aiTangement  of  this  kind,  every 
citizen  may,  if  he  likes,  possess  his  attic  garden 
blo<jming  with  fruit,  and  after  it  is  gathered,  with 
autumn  Howers,  such  as  chrysanthemums.  Such 
glass-roofed  attics  (only  far  more  lofty  and  expen- 
sive ones)  ahcady  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  built 
for  the  use  of  photographers.  We  see  no  manner 
of  reason  why  peaches,  as  well  as  pictures,  may  not 
l-e  i)roduced  in  such  situations  ;  and  indeed  there 
is  nothing  to  i)revcnt  the  construction  of  very 
fruitful   "  Orchards  in  Cheapside."  A.   W. 
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A  "RAMin.E  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

-      '^n^^R^'^-^t.  Houonatthe 

present  time, 
lailways  in 
the  neigh- 
bourhood 
have  recently 
■onnected 
this  impor- 
tiint  district 
vith  other 
parts  of  the 
iangdom,  it 
is  but  littlo 
k  n  o  w  n      to 

,^^^mjx~'  ^^mmx^  artistic      and 

.^^''ll^^^'^'^^^^J^j^  •thor     tra- 

.  ••liers,  not- 
ithstanding 
lie  scenes  of 
eauty  and 
object?  of  in- 
terest witliin 
its  borders. 
In  one  direc- 
tion the  river 
Wye  mur- 
murs amid 
rocks  and 
wooils  ;  on  the  other  the  noble  Severn  is  seen 
from  many  points  over  high  hills  covered  with 
forest  trees.  Here  and  there  are  churches  of 
Norman  and  Middle  Age  architecture,  in  which 
are  tombs  and  other  curious  memorials.  Crosses, 
richly  carved,  are  to  l)e  met  witli  in  the  church- 
yards ;  an<l  in  some  of  the  villages  the  May  poles, 
the  stocks  and  whijjping-posts,  and  other  relics  of 
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past  times,  are  still  to  bo  found.  In  the  ancient 
castle  of  St.  Briaval's,  which,  with  the  church  of 
the  same  name,  stands  on  a  pictui-esque  point  on 
the  margin  of  the  forest,  the  old  "dog- wheel," 
made  to  be  moved  by  the  "tiu'n-spit  "  dog,  which 
was  two  or  three  centimes  ago  in  such  general 
use,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

For  miles  the  groiuid  is  covered  with  oaks  of 
various  growths,  in  which  are  specimens  of  fat 
deer,  which  would  have  gladdened  the  sight  of 
the  hermit  of  Coi^mauhm-st.  Here  the  charcoal- 
biu-ners  pursue  their  work,  and  lodge  in  huts 
formed  of  rough  timber  and  turf,  of  the  same 
shape,  and  quite  as  primitive  as  those  iised  Ijy 
the  Britons  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Julius 
Ca3sar.  Some  of  these  huts,  with  gipsy -like  cook- 
ing apparatus  in  front,  and  sim-1)iu'nt  women  and 
children  lounging  aboiit,  backed  by  massive  silver- 
grey  branches  and  thick  foliage,  form  rare  pictures. 
On  both  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  the  corracle,  a 
light  boat  of  wicker-work,  covered,  which  can  be 
easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  of  exactly  the 
same  shape  as  that  in  use  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
is  still  in  fashion  amongst  the  fishermen. 

In  all  directions  are  traces  of  the  Eoman  occu- 
pation of  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  hills  are 
the  remains  of  encampments,  and  in  other  ])arts 
roads  on  wliich  the  original  i^avement  is  still  visible, 
although  it  is  far  more  than  a  thousand  years 
since  it  was  placed  there  by  the  great  conquerors 
and  civilisers.  Here  and  there  the  traveller  will 
meet  with  rough  unhcAvn  stones,  v/hich  probably 
have  a  far  greater  antiquity. 

Besides  these  objects  of  interest,  the  Forest  of 
Dean  is  rich  in  large  stores  of  coal,  iron,  and  other 
valuable  minerals.  Near  Cinderford  a  great  space 
is  crowded  with  collieries  of  various  descriptions, 
some  of  such  small  extent  that  the  "horse-gin," 
and  even  hand-labour,  serves  to  raise  the  coal ; 
others  are,  however,  fitted  with  steam  machinery 
and  all  the  aids  of  modern  science.  Although 
this  part  of  the  forest  has  a  smoked  and  withered 
appearance,  it  is  not  without  striking  features. 
In  the  day  time  it  is  a  \nisy  scene  of  industry, 
and  at  night — the  lights  of  long  ranges  of  coke 
ovens,  the  blazing  and  roaring  of  blast  furnaces, 
contrast  with  the  stillness  of  the  surrounding 
countr}'.  In  other  parts,  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
on  commons,  and  in  other  situations,  the  ii'on  ore 
miners  may  be  seen  no  less  actively  at  work ;  and 
there  are  others  engaged  in  qiiarrying  the  mate- 
rials neccssai-y  for  fusing  the  iron  ore,  and  in  digging 
stone  of  a  varied  and  valuable  descrijrtion.  In 
all  directions  the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  anti- 
quaiy,  and  artist  will  find  ample  materials  for 
observation.  Nor  are  the  dwellers  of  the  forest 
less  worthy  of  notice.  The  miners,  both  of  coal 
and  iron,  are  a  far  more  stalwait  and  intelligent 
class  than  those  in  the  counties  (if  we  except 
the  lead  miners  of  the  Alston  Moor  district)  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Staffordshire ;  and 
this  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
the  independeirt  manner  in  which  the  workmen 
engage  in  their  business. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  forest,  any  one 
born  within  its  liberties  is  entitled  to  work  the 
coal,  &c.,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  payment  to 
the  Government  of   a  tithe  of   all   the   minerals 


raised.  In  most  instances  tv/o,  three,  four,  or 
more  Foresters  select  a  portion  of  ground  to  which 
no  one  has  already  laid  claim,  and  on  giving  due 
notice  to  the  persons  appointed,  open  a  mine  or 
"gale"  as  it  is  called.  The  men  are  thus  to  a 
great  extent  their  own  masters,  and  acquii*e  a 
degree  of  independence  which  those  who  are 
engaged  in  large  numbers  do  not  often  possess. 
There  are  also  courts  and  other  arrangements 
pecidiar  to  the  neighboru'hood.  In  the  centre  of 
the  forest  is  a  budding  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  called  the  "  Sxieech-house, "  in  which  the 
chief  parts  of  the  disputes  of  the  miners  and  other 
business  is  settled.  This  court  is  probably  of  as 
great  antiquity  as  the  Saxon  times.  Its  labours 
have,  however,  been  much  decreased  during  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  cer- 
tain causes  of  difference  by  a  Goveriiment  com- 
mission, appointed  for  that  pm-pose.  Before  this 
time  niimbers  of  the  Foresters  had  sunk  ' '  gales, " 
and  for  the  want  of  proper  registration  one  party's 
right  interfered  "with  another.  Mines  had  also  in 
many  instances  been  sunk  in  situations  which 
interfered  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  oaks 
intended  for  the  pubhc  iise.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  the  land  directly  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose was  clearly  defined ;  and  those  who  had 
claims  were  settled  with  according  to  the  money 
value,  or  else  by  the  exchange  of  mining  ground 
placed  in  some  more  suitable  jiosition. 

The  working  of  the  miners  is  superintended,  on 
the    part    of   the    Commissioners    of   Woods    and 
Forests,  by  officers   called    "  Gavellers,"  who  are 
well  acqiiainted  with  mining  and  sm-vejring,  who 
J) reserve  a  record  of  the  ore,  &c.,  won,  and  perform 
other  important  duties.     Guided  by  these    func- 
tionaries we  come  in    some   parts  iipon  strange- 
looking    places,     called    ' '  Scowles  : "    these    con- 
sist of  rocks  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  which 
form  chambers  and  passages  open  to  the  surface. 
So  siugiilar  are  they,  that  they  assume  in  some 
instances  the  appearance  of  chapels,  with  pidpits, 
and  other  architectural  forms.      The  scowles   are 
spots  from   which  the   iron  ore  has  been  taken, 
so  far  back  that  no  tradition  of  its  date  remains. 
In  order   the   better   to    understand   the    nature 
of   these  excavations,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention,    that  the  iron-stone    of   this    district  is 
found  in  layers    of  Uncertain    form  and   extent, 
with  masses  of  other  material  between ;  and  that 
the  reason  of  those  poi'tions  of  rock  being  left  is 
because  they  are  of  no  iLse  to  the  miner.     It  is  so 
long  since  the  busy   hands  which  laboured  hez'e 
have  gone  to  dust,  that  the  stones  have  become 
covered  with  thick  mosses  and  other  i>lants,    and 
great  trees  have  grown  which  are  now  decayed 
with  age,  i^resenting  a  scene  so  wild,  that  it  is  not 
wonderfid  that  the  more  igTiorant  of  the  peojile  look 
upon  the  scowles  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  dread. 
The   iron    ore    is    wrought   in   various    -nays. 
Sometimes    a  hole  is  dug  in  the  side  of   a   hOl 
covered  with  trees,  fei-ns,  &c.,  and  the  bright  red 
earth,     thickly   impregnated    with    metal,     foils 
strongly  with  the  bright  greenery  which  surrounds. 
Other  excavations  descend  either  at  an  acute  angle 
or  perpendicidarly  into  the  earth.    In  most  instances 
the  iron-stone  is  broiight  from  the  place  of  work- 
ing,   with  much  laboiir,    on  the  backs  of  boys  ; 
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this,  however,  is  cheerfully  borne  ;  and  it  is  worth 
while    to  listen   ;       ' 
which  suiack  of 

old  style  of  hii3[>iiaiity  gone  out  oi  taatiion  in 
these  jiiirts ;  for,  in  the  course  of  wandering,  wo 
called  at  no  house-,  of  either  the  rich  or  the  i>oor, 
■^•  ■    cyder  and  other    more 

t  'ght  forth  to  reg:do  us. 

The  examination  of  the  exteriors  of  the  mines 
creatcil  a  natund  desire  to  cxjdore  some  of  the  inte- 
riors. A  party  was  soon  funned  for  this  j>ur|iose, 
who  wcr  v  arrayed  in  the  thinnel  jackets, 

glazed   h..:  ,    ,    worn    by   the   miners.     Other 

important,  and  to  us  unint<;lligiblc,  i)n;paration3 
■were  carried  forward  at  the  inn  at  Coleford. 
Two  men  weiv  loaded  with  small  casks  of  ale, 
and  a  variety  of  drinking  vcs.sl1s,  lights  of 
rarious  kinds  were  stureil,  a  number  of  small 
sticks  with  clay  attached  to  one  end,  and  other 
matters  \'  "y  jiacked.      In  due  course  oi" 

time,  thv  the  mine  was   reached,    and 

those  unaccustomed  to  awkwarxl  descents  were 
somewhat  stailled  by  the  nature  of  the  shaft, 
M-hich  was  verj*  narrow,  and  seemed  to  descend 
]'  ly.      Un   holding  the   light    into  the 

1'::,  la  deep  darknt-ss,  but  on  a  more  care- 

ful inspection,  slight  projections  were  visible  on 
each  side.  Although  the  arrangement  was  more 
suited  to  b<ar-'.  tlian  to  human  travellers,  the 
bottom  of  t!  was  safely  readied,   when  a 

cave  of    con, .o   size  was  found,  and  there 

our  men  of  cxi^erience  proceeded  to  light  candles 
for  each  jHMun  ;  the.-*e  tlK_\-  stuck  in  the  clay  fixed 
to  the  sticks  already  lucutioncd.  We  then  .'^aw, 
that  from  this  part  of  the  mine  there  were  ojien- 
ings  of  various  sizes,  which  seemed  to  lead  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Much  to  our  siiriirise,  one  of  the 
H'  holes,    which   was  barely  three 

1'  igh,  was  chosen  as  the  means  of 

farther  progress.  Into  this,  by  the  help  of  both 
hands  and  feet,  we  managed  to  enter  ;  the  use  of 
tlie  wiioil  and  clay  candlesticks  was  now  evident, 
for  all   liml>s  being   ■  .it  was  necessary-  to 

hold  this  instrumeu".  ...  _cu  the  teeth.  This 
narrow  passage  descended  at  a  gradient  so  steep, 
that  by  means  of  the  rotten  soil  of  shingle  we 
shd  do^v^l  in  a  bent  {wsture  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  being 
advised,  however,  to  be  careful  not  to  let  our 
boniU  s»r;i.,.  the  roof,  for  sometimes  only  by  a 
:,  a  ton  or  more  of  the  shchnng  t^)p 
laus  ViiUi  a  didl  hea\'y  sound,  burj'ing  those  be- 
neath. For  long,  the  way  ran  through  passages  of 
different  height  and  breadth,  sometimes  descending 
m  the  same  manner  as  that  just  mentioned,  and 
in  otlier  parts  rising  a.s  suddenly,  and  as  dithcult 
to    ;  as  the  cimning  avenues  in  the 

l'\  I  I.  _.  j.t. 

Except  to  the  "  Gavellcr,"  and  his  attendants, 
thLs  exercise  was  trj'ing.  and  it  was  satisfactorj'  to 
find  the  w.ay  widen,  and  at  last,  far  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  t  ■  ■  -  ..m  our  party,  hot  and  tired, 
in  an  exeavati'  u  of  immense  size — .^o  large  that  .all 
our  candles  failed  to  light  the  vast  mass  of  dark- 
ness above. 

With  hands  and  faces  of  the  colour  of  those  of 
the  Ilcd  Indians,  we  accommod.ated  ourselves  as 
well  as  possible  amongst  the  broken  rocks  ;  fancy- 
ing, doubtless,  that  we  presented  a  picture  which 


S.dvator  Rosa  would  have  been  pla«l  to  have   had 

■     ■    ■ , '.    wi.;- 

■a  So  h:.^ 
we  had  time  to  Wew  the  wonders  oi  the  cave.    As 
the  eye  became  ac"-'  ■•■  -l  to  the  dim  light ;  mass 
after  mass  of  the  i  d  out  in  all  the  "  du.sky 

sjdenilour  of  RemlmuuU."    In  .''■ 

appeared  dark  beyond  dark,  h-  ,  i         ;:!       na- 

tion  to    endless    workings,    and   suggesting    the 
notion  that  the  mine  was  interminable. 

This  part  of  the  mine,  which  must  have 
re([uired  hundreds  of  hands  for  nriny  years  U) 
empty  it  of  the  masses  of  iron  stone  which  mxs 
[  once  here  lodged,  is  so  old  that  no  one  can  tell 
!  when  the  works  were  carried  forward  ;  but  bronze 
Roman  tools,  and  other  ancient  implements,  liave 
frt>m  time  to  time  been  discovered.  These  anil 
other  siMjculations,  called  up  by  the  sombre  ap- 
jiearance  of  this  interior  were  interrupted  by  our 
forest  attendants,  who,  doubtlesn,  enlivened  by 
the  good  ale  from  Coleford,  were  chanting  the 
favourite  provincial  ditty  : — 

I  For  we  are  the  jovial  foresters, 

Our  trade  is  getting  coal ; 
You  never  knew  a  forester 
'  But  was  a  hearty  soul. 

This   led  to    conversation  on  the  risks  of  the 

mines,  the  accident-s  by  exjilosions,   delieiency  of 

,  machinery,  the  falling  of  roofs   (very  common  iji 

this  tUstrict,  and  which  might   by  proper  care  be 

avoided),    and  other  dangers.     We  heard  of  sail 

jiroce-ssions,  which  ■were   somot'  i-n   winding 

through  the   forest   paths,    of   v  1   and  dead 

miners,  borne  on  hurdles  by  torchhght,    accomj)a- 

I  nied  by  comrades  and  relations  from  the  scene   of 

I  accident   to   their  homes  ;   and  it   is  gratifying  to 

find    that  the   same   noble    spirit   which    inducod 

young  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  to  venture 

I  into    a    burning   coal-pit   iu  another    district — a 

good  deed,  which   is  not  uncommon  in  both  the 

1  Northern  and  Midland  counties — has  ahvays  been 

'  strongly  displ.ayed  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

j       It    would    be    no   easy   matter,    even    by   the 

I  aid   of   candle-hght,    for    those     not    accustomed 

to    the   mines    to    imravel    the    burrows    which 

arc    visible,    some    far    up    towards    the    roof,    or 

I  to  find  their  way  to  the  outward  air.      "True," 

said  Mr.   Gaveller,    "  persons  have    been  lost    in 

'  those  places,  and  no  doubt  perished  with  hunger. 

'  A    few  years  since,   a   geologist,  who   had  under- 

'  taken  an  adventure  similar  to  ours,  <li.scovcrcd  a 

'  '  lo<le  '  of  a  very  scarce  antl  valuable  description  of 

minenJ,    which    ha*l    not    before    been    noticed. 

Afraid  that  if  he  showed  any  attention  to  it  in  the 

;  i)resence  of  witnesses,  that  others  might  stc[>  in 

I  and  dejtrive  him  of  a  portion  of  hij>  profits,   ho 

'  therefore  craftily  took  careful  notice  of  the  spot, 

and,  afterwards  selecting  a  suitable  time,  without 

either  mentioning  his  intenticjn  to  his  v.ife  or  any 

other  i»erson,  he  procecde<l  to  the  mine  in  order  to 

obtain  a  sami)le  of  the  treasure.     Having  entered 

I  the  mine,  and  travelled  for  some  distance,  as  he 

thought,    in   the  right    direction,   he    became    be- 

'  wUdered,  and  eventually  was  altogether  lost.      At 

length  the  candles  he  had  taken   with   him  burnt 

out,    and  he   was  left    in   darkness    and    despair. 

Hia  cries,  for  ujiwards  of  two  days,  failed  to  reach 
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any  ear.  ileanwliile,  search  vras  made  tliroiigli- 
out  the  district,  and  at  length  a  party  of  miners, 
quite  ]>j  chance,  came  upon  the  track  of  the 
geologist,  and  delivered  him,  severely  bruised  and 
more  dead  tlian  alive,  from  his  dilBculty." 

Without,  however,  dwelling  on  other  mishaps 
of  a  sim.ilar  description,  we  move  on,  after  having 
carefully  surveyed  this  cavern  and  noticed  the 
jiassages  which  lead  in  ail  directions — most  of  them 
of  a  small  size,  but  others  forming  aveniies  like 
the  naves  of  Norman  cathedrals.  These,  from  the 
equality  of  the  roadway,  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  subterranean  ways  for  the  carriage  of  the 
ore  from  the  v.'Oi'kings  on  each  side.  Along  one 
of  these  we  wandered  for  a  long  distance,  and 
were  surprised  to  hear  distant  voices,  and  soon,  in 
the  darkness,  a  solitary  light  became  visible,  and 
then  we  noticed  a  party  of  miners  coming  along 
this  usually  quiet  and  solitary  path  after  their 
day's  hard  work.  A  friendly  meeting  took  place, 
the   casks  were   again  broached,   and  after  some 


agreeable  fraternising  with  this  pai-ty,  we  each 
proceeded  on  our  way. 

For  miles  these  excavations  extend,  but  without 
iiresenting  features  very  different  from  those  men- 
tioned.     After    much    clambcrin"    and    crawlins 

T  1  O  to 

tnrough  narrow  passages,  we  once  more,  Ijy  a 
dilicrent  opening,  got  again  above-ground ;  the 
moonbeams  lighted  up  tiie  tree-branches  and  moor- 
land, maldng  the  progress  home  satisfactory; 
and,  well  tired,  we  remained  for  the  night  at  our 
old-fashioned  inn,  dreaming  of  ancient  Romans 
superintending  the  working  of  iron  and  coal  in 
grim  pits,  and  of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  others,  who 
have  delved  in  this  forest,  and  aided  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  minerals  to  the  world. 

Althougii,  as  we  have  shown,  portions  of  the 
forest  have  been  cleai'ed  of  their  most  valuable 
contents,  still  all  that  has  been  removed  is  but  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  immense  quantities 
which  remain,  and  which  increased  facilities  for 
transit  will  add  to  the  national  wealth.  B. 


LAMENT  FOR  EllO.'^,. 


Eros  is  dead  !  I  saw  his  lovely  eyes, 
Lovely  and  languishing,  like  stars  that  fled, 
V/hen  morning  came  aliiug  the  purple  skies. 
Eros  is  dead  ! 

Eros  is  dead  !  I  saw  his  rose-lips  parted, 
And  the  last  sigh,  exhaled  like  perfume  shed, 
And  troops  of  virgins,  wailing  broken-hearted, 
"  Eros  is  dead  !  " 

Eros  is  dead  !  from  Earth's  most  murky  cave, 
Came  forth  (Luk  Mammon  with  unholy  tread, 
I  heai'd  him  shout,  exidting  o'er  the  grave, 
"Eros  is  dead  !  " 


Eros  is  clead  !  young  Eros,  the  divine. 
Forsaking  o  irs,  to  purer  w^orlds  hath  fled, 
Twine  ye  tlu  cypress,  v.-eeping  virgins,  t^vine, 

••  Eros  is  dead  !  " 


B.  A  mm. 
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A.->  it  tbw  liAil  hecii  a  conoerted  signal,  the 
back-door  waa  struck  as  rudelj'  the  next  inst.'Uit. 
They  wore  htinnicd  in.  But  at  these  alarming 
sounds  Margartt  seemed  to  recover  some  share  of 
self-possession.  .She  whisj>trcd,  "  Say  he  was  hero, 
but  is  gone."  And  with  this  she  seized  Gerard 
and  almost  dragged  him  up  the  rude  steps  that 
led  to  her  father's  sleeping-room.  Her  own  lay 
next  beyond  it. 

The  blows  on  the  door  were  rc^jeated. 

"  Who  knocks  at  this  hour  ?'' 

"  Open,  and  you  will  str; : "' 

•*  I  ojicn  not  to  thieves — honest  men  are  all 
a-bed  now." 

"  Oi)en  to  the  law,  Martin  Wittenhaagcn,  or 
you  shall  me  it." 

"  Why  that  is  Dirk  Brower's  voice,  I  trow. 
What  make  you  so  far  fri<m  Tergou  ?" 

"  Open,  and  you  will  know." 


Martin  drew  the  Ixilt,  and  in  ru.shcd  Dierich 
and  four  more.  Tlu^y  let  in  tlair  companion  who 
was  at  the  b.ick  iloor. 

"  Now,  Martin,  where  is  flerard  Gerardsaoen  ?" 

"  Gerard  (Jerardssoen  ?  Why  he  was  here  but 
now." 

"Was  here?"  Dierich 's  countenance  fell. 
"  And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

*'  They  .say  he  is  gone  to  Italy.  Vi'hy  ?  What 
is  to  .lo  ?  " 

"  No  matter.  When  diil  he  go?  Tell  me  not 
that  he  Mtut  in  such  a  storm  a.s  this  ! " 

"  Here  is  a  coil  about  Gerard  Gerardssoen," 
said  Martin,  contemptuously.  Then  he  lighted  the 
candle,  and,  seating  himself  coolly  by  the  fire, 
proceede<l  to  whij"  some  fine  silk  round  his  bow- 
string at  the  jilace  where  the  nick  of  the  arrow 
frets  it.  "  I'll  tell  you,"  said  he,  carelessly.  "  Do 
you  know  his  brother  (jilcs — a  little  misbegotten 
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imi)  a,!l  head  imd  arms  ?  Well,  lie  came  teai'ing 
over  here  on  a  jutiIc,  and  bawled  out  something. 
I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  the  creature's  words,  but 
I  heard  its  noise.  Any  way,  lie  started  Gerard. 
For  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  there  was  such  ciying 
and  kissing,  and  then  Gerard  went  away.  They 
do  tell  me  he  is  gone  to  Italy  —  mayhap  you 
know  where  that  is,  for  I  don't." 

Dierich's  countenance  fell  lower  and  lower  at  tliis 
account.  There  was  no  flaw  in  it.  A  cunninger 
man  than  Martin  would,  perhaps,  have  told  a  lie 
too  manj-,  and  raised  suspicion.  But  Mai'tin  did  liis 
task  well.  He  only  told  the  one  falsehood  he 
was  bade  to  teU,  and  of  his  own  head  invented 
nothing. 

"Mates,"  said  Dierich,  "I  dotrbt  he  speaks 
sooth.  I  told  the  Burgomaster  how  'twould  be. 
He  met  the  dwarf  galloping  Peter  Buysken's 
mide  from  Sevenbergen.  '  They  have  sent  that  imp 
to  Gerard,'  says  he,  'so,  then,  Gerard  is  at  Seveu- 
bergen.' — 'Ah,  master!'  says  I,  ''tis  too  late 
now.  We  shoidd  have  thought  of  Sevenbergen 
before,  instead  of  wasting  our  time  hunting  all 
the  odd  corners  of  Tergou  for  those  cursed  i)arch- 
ments  that  we  shall  never  find  till  we  find  the 
man  that  took  'em.  If  he  was  at  Sevenbergen,' 
quoth  I,  '  and  they  have  sent  the  dwarf  to 
him,  it  must  have  been  to  warn  him  we  are 
after  him.  He  is  leagues  away  by  now,'  quoth  I. 
'  Confound  that  challi-faced  girl  !  she  has  out- 
witted us  bearded  men : '  and  so  I  told,  the  Bur- 
gomaster, but  he  would  not  hear  reason.  A  wet 
jerkin  a-piece,  that  is  aJl  we  shall  get,  mantes,  by 
this  job." 

Martin  grinned  coolly  in  Dierich's  face. 

"  However,"  added  the  latter,  "  jiist  to  content 
the  Burgomaster,  we  wiU  search  the  house." 

Martin  turned  grave  directly. 

This  change  of  countenance  did  not  escape 
Dierich.     He  reflected  a  moment. 

' '  Watch  outside  two  of  you,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  house,  that  no  one  jump  from  the  upper 
windows.     The  rest  come  with  me." 

And  he  took  the  candle  and  mounted  the  stairs, 
followed  by  three  of  his  comrades. 

Martin  was  left  alone. 

The  stout  soldier  hung  his  head.  All  had 
gone  so  v.-ell  at  first :  and  now  this  fatal  turn  ! 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  all  was  not 
yet  lost.  Gerard  must  be  either  in  Peter's  room 
or  Margaret's  ;  they  were  not  so  very  high  from 
the  ground.  Gerard  would  leap  out.  Dierich  had 
left  a  man  below  ;  but  v/hat  then  ?  For  half  a 
minute  Gerard  and  he  would  be  two  to  one, 
and  in  that  brief  S])ace,  what  might  not  be 
done  ? 

Mai-tiu  then  held  the  back-door  ajar  and 
watched.  Tlie  light  was  in  Peter's  room.  "  Curse 
the  fool  !  "  said  he,  "is  he  going  to  let  them  take 
him  like  u  girl  ?  " 

The  light  passed  now  into  Margaret's  bedi-oom. 
Still  no  window  was  opened.  Had  Gerard  in- 
tended to  escajie  that  way  he  would  not  have 
waited  till  the  men  were  in  the  room.  Llartin 
saw  that  at  once,  and  left  the  door,  and  came  to 
the  foot-stair  and  listened.  He  began  to  think 
Gerard  must  have  escaped  by  the  window  whUe 
all  the  men  were  in  the  house.     The  longer  the 


silence  continued  the  stronger  grew  this  convic- 
tion. But  it  was  suddenly  and  rudely  dissi- 
pated. 

Piercing  shrieks  issued  from  the  inner  bed- 
room,—Margaret's. 

"They  have  taken  him,"  groaned  Martin  ;  "they 
have  got  him." 

It  flashed  through  Martin's  mind  in  one  mo- 
ment that  if  they  took  Gerard  away  his  life  was 
not  v>-orth  a  button  ;  and  that,  if  evil  befell  him, 
Margaret's  heart  v/oidd  break.  He  east  his  eyes 
wildly  round  like  some  savage  beast  seeking  an 
escape,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  formed  a  reso- 
lution terribly  characteristic  of  those  iron  times 
and  of  a  soldier  dri^-en  to  bay. 

CHAPTEK  xviii. 

He  stepxjed  to  each  door  iu  turn,  ;:;k1  imitating 
Dirk  Brower's  voice,  said  sharply,  ' '  Watch  the 
window  !  "  He  then  quietly  closed  and  bolted 
both  doors.  Ho  then  took  up  his  bow  and  six 
arrows  ;  one  he  fitted  to  his  string,  the  others  he 
put  into  his  quiver.  His  knife  he  placed  upon 
a  chair  behind  him,  the  hilt  towards  him ;  and 
there  he  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  with  the 
calm  determination  to  slay  those  four  men,  or  be 
slain  by  them.  Two,  he  knew,  he  could  dispose 
of  by  his  arrows,  ere  they  coiild  get  near  him,  and 
Gerard  and  he  must  take  theu-  chance,  hand-to- 
hand,  with  the  remaining  pair.  Besides,  he  had 
seen  men  panic-stricken  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
this  sort.  Shovild  Brower  and  his  men  hesitate 
but  an  ins1}ant,  he  should  shoot  thi-ee  instead  of 
two,  and  theu  the  odds  woidd  be  on  the  right 
side. 

He  had  not  long  to  w^ait.  The  heavy  steps 
sounded  in  Margaret's  room,  and  came  nearer  and 
nearer. 

The  light  also  approached,  and  voices. 

Martin's  heart,  stout  as  it  was,  beat  hard,  to 
hear  men  coming  thus  to  their  death,  and, 
perhaps,  to  his  ;  more  lilcely  so  than  not ;  for  four 
is  long  odds  in  a  battle-field  of  ten  feet  square, 
and  Gerard  might  be  bound,  perhaps,  and  power- 
less to  help.  But  this  man,  vrhom  we  have  seen 
shake  iu  his  shoes  at  a  Giles-o'-lanthorn,  never 
wavered  in  this  awful  moment  of  real  danger, 
but  stood  there,  his  body  all  braced  for  combat, 
and  his  eye  glo-«ang,  equally  ready  to  take 
Hfe  and  lose  it.  Desperate  game  !  to  win  which 
was  exile  instant  and  for  life,  and  to  lose  it  was 
to  die  that  moment  upon  that  floor  he  stood  on. 

Dierich  Brower  and  his  men  found  Peter  in  his 
first  sleep.  They  opened  his  cupboards ;  they 
ran  their  knives  into  an  alligator  he  had  nailed  to 
his  wall  ;  they  looked  under  his  bed  :  it  was  a 
large  room,  and  apparently  fidl  of  hiding  places, 
but  they  found  no  Gerard. 

Then  they  went  on  to  Margaret's  room,  and 
the  very  sight  of  it  was  discouraging — it  was 
small  and  bare,  and  not  a  cupboard  iu  it ;  there 
v/as,  however,  a  large  fire-place  and  chimney. 
Dierich's  eye  fell  on  these  directly.  Here  they 
found  the  beauty  of  Sevenbergen  sleeping  on  an 
old  chest,  not  a  foot  high,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
cover  it ;  but  the   sheets  were  snowy  v.-hite,   and 
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80  was  Miirgarct's  own  linen.  Ami  tbcro  she  Lr. , 
looking  like  a  lily  fallen  into  a  nit. 

l'r<,'rf<.-iit!\  sh..- au. iki  ,       '      '         

one   auia/.ol  ;     lin n. 

scream  violently,  ami  pniy  for  mercy, 

SLo  ma'le  Dicrich  Brewer  ashamed  of  his 
errand. 

"Hero  is  a  to-(l(t, "  s;ii(l  he,  a  little  coufus'd. 
••  We  are  ni>t  going  to  hurt  you,  my  j)rttty  maid. 
Lie  you  still,  :uul  shut  your  eyes,  and  think  of 
your  u    '  '■  't,  while  I  look  up  this  chiumcy 

to  see  1  anl  is  then.-." 

"  ( Ii  r  :i  1  in  my  room  ?" 

"Why  nut  ?     They  s.iy  that  you  and  he — " 

"Cruel;  you  know  thoy  have  driven  him 
away  froui  me— tlriven  him  from  his  native  place. 
This  is  a  bliud.  You  arc  thieves  ;  you  arc  wicked 
men  ;  you  are  not  men  of  Sevcnbergen,  or  you 
would  know  Margaret  Brandt  better  than  to  look 
for  her  lover  in  this  room  of  all  others  in  the  world. 
Oh  brave  I  Four  great  hulking  men  to  come, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  to  insidt  one  poor  honest  girl  ! 
The  women  that  live  in  your  own  houses  must  be 
naught,  or  you  would  resj)ect  them  too  much  to 
insult    a  girl  of  good  character." 

"There,  come  away,  before  wc  hear  worse," 
said  Dierich,  hastily.  "  He  is  not  in  the  chimney. 
Plaislcr  will  mend  what  a  cudgel  breaks  ;  but  a 
■womaifs  t"ni,iio  is  a  duublc-etlged  dagger,  and  a 
girl  is  a  w^iiiau  with  her  mother's  milk  still  in 
her."  And  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  "I  told  the 
Burgomaster  how  'twoidd  be." 

CILUTKR    XIX. 

WutKE  is  tho  woman  that  cannot  act  a  part  ? 
Where  is  she  who  will  not  do  it,  and  do  it  well, 
to  save  the  man  she  loves.  Nature  on  these  great 
occasions  cnmes  to  the  aid  of  the  simplest  of  the 
sex,  and  teaches  her  to  throw  dust  in  Scdomon's 
eyes.  The  men  had  no  sooner  retired  than  Mar- 
garet stepped  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  long 
cheat  on  \\ '  '  '  '  had  been  lying  dnvni  in  her 
skirt  and  ]  and  stockings,  and  night-dress 

over  all  ;  and  put  the  lid,  bed-clothes  and  all, 
against  the  w.all :  then  glided  to  the  door  and 
listened.  The  fo<jtstej)3  died  away  through  her 
father's  rn  "    "  irs. 

Now  in  I  a  jweuliarity  that 

it  was  .almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  detect. 
A  part  of  the  boarding  of  the  room  had  been 
broken,  and  Gerard  being  aiij)lied  to  to  make  it 
look  ncitvr,  and  buiiig  shint  of  in.it'^rials,  had 
ingeniously  sawed  away  a  space  ^ullicient  just  U> 
admit  Margaret's  eoi-dimnt  l>ed,  and  with  the 
materials  thus  acquired  he  had  repaired  the  whole 
room.  As  for  the  bed  or  chest  it  really  rested  on 
the  rafters  a  foot  below  the  b'lanLs.  (Jon.sr;quent]2/' 
it  wxs  full  tv.i  fcct  deep,  though  it  l<x)ki  cl  s.nrce 
one. 

-Vll  waj  quiet.  Margaret  kneeled  and  gave 
thanks  to  Heaven.  Then  she  glided  from  the 
door,  and  lcane<l  over  the  chest,  and  whispered 
tenderly,  "  Gerard  ! " 

Gerard  did  not  rejdy. 

She  then  whispered,  a  little  louder,  "  Genml, 
all  is  .safo,  thank  Heaven  !  You  may  rise  ;  but, 
oh  1  be  cautiotis  ! " 

Gerard  made  no  reply. 


;  he  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder — 
"Gerard!" 

Vo  reply. 
Oh  !  what  is  this  ?"  she  cried,  and  her  hands 
ran  wildly  over  his  face  and  hia  bosom.  She  t«)ok 
him  by  the  shoulders  ;  she  shook  him  ;  she  lifted 
him  ;  but  ho  escaped  from  her  trendiling  li  inds, 
and  fell  back,  not  like  a  man  but  like  a  botiy.  A 
great  <lrcad  fell  on  her.  The  lid  had  been  down. 
She  hatl  lain  upon  it.  Tho  men  ha<l  been  somo 
time  in  the  nxjni.  With  all  the  strength  of  frenzy, 
she  tore  him  out  of  the  chest.  She  bore  hinj  in 
her  arms  to  the  window.  8he  dashed  tho  window 
o|>en.  The  sweet  air  came  in.  She  laid  him  in  it 
and  in  the  moonlight.  His  face  was  the  colour  of 
aslies,  his  IxKly  was  all  limp  and  motioidess.  Sho 
felt  his  heart.  Horror  I  it  was  as  still  as  tho 
rest !  Horror  of  hoiTora  !  she  had  stilled  him  with 
her  own  body  ! 

tlLVITER    XX. 

TiiK  mind  cannot  all  at  once  believe  so  groat 
and  sudden  and  strange  a  calamity.  Gerard,  who 
had  got  alive  into  that  chest  scarce  five  minutes 
ago,  how  could  he  be  dead  ? 

She  called  him  by  all  the  endearing  names  that 
heart  coidd  think,  or  tongue  co\dd  fr.amc.  She 
kissed  him  and  fondled  him  and  coaxed  liini  and 
implored  him  to  speak  to  her. 

S'o  answer  to  words  of  love,  such  as  she  had 
never  uttered  to  him  before,  nor  thought  she  could 
utter.  Then  the  poor  creature,  trembling  all  over, 
began  to  say  over  that  white  face  little  foohsh 
things  that  were  at  once  terrible  and  i>itiablo. 

"  Oh,  Gerard  !  I  am  very  sorry  you  are  dead  ! 
I  am  very  sorry  I  have  killed  you  !  Forgive  mo 
for  not  letting  the  men  take  you,  it  woiUil  have 
been  better  than  this  !  Oh,  Gerard  !  1  am  very, 
very  sorry  for  what  1  have  done  ! "  Then  she 
began  suddeidy  to  rave.  "No!  no!  such  things 
can't  be,  or  there  is  no  God  !  It  is  monstrous ! 
How  can  my  Gerard  be  dead  ?  How  can  1  have 
killcnl  my  Genird  ?  I  love  him  !  Oh,  Go<l  !  you 
know  how  I  love  him  !  He  does  not.  I  never 
told  him.  If  he  knew  my  heart,  he  would  speak  to 
me,  he  woidd  not  be  so  deaf  to  his  poor  Margaret. 
It  is  all  a  trick  to  m.akc  me  cry  out  and  Ijctray 
him  :  I>«it,  no,  I  love  him  too  well  for  that.  I'll 
choke  first."  .Vnd  she  seized  her  own  throat,  to 
check  her  wild  desire  to  scream  in  her  terror  and 
angtiish. 

"  If  ho  would  but  say  one  word.  Oh,  Gerard  ! 
don't  (He  without  a  word.  Have  mercy  on  me 
and  scold  me  !  but  sjieak  to  mc  :  if  you  arc  angry 
with  me,  scold  me  !  curse  me  !  I  deserve  it  ;  the 
idiot  that  killed  the  man  she  loved  lietter  than 
herself.  Ah  !  I  am  a  murderess.  The  worst  in 
all  the  world.  Helji,  help  !  I  have  murdered 
him.     Ah  !  ah  !  ah !  ah  !  ah  !  " 

She  tore  her  h.air,  and  uttered  shriek  after  shriek 
so  wild,  so  piercing,  they  fell  like  akiii.ll  ujion  tho 
ears  of  Dierich  Brower  and  his  men.  All  started 
t..  Ml,  ir  feet,  and  looked  at  one  another. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

Mahtix  WiriENUAAGEN  Standing  at  tho  foot  of 
the  stairs  with  his  arrow  drawn  nearly  to  the 
head,  and  his  knife  behind  him,  was  struck  with 
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amazement  to  see  tlie  men  come  back  witliout 
Gerard  :  he  lowered  liis  bow,  and  looked  ojjen- 
mouthed  at  them.  They,  for  their  part,  were 
equally  surprised  at  the  attitude  they  had  caught 
him  in. 

"  Why,  mates,  was  the  old  fellow  making  ready 
to  shoot  one  of   us  ?  " 

"kstiiii!"  said  Martin,  recovering  his  stolid 
composure,  "  I  was  but  trying  my  new  string. 
There,  I'll  unstring  my  1)ow,  if  you  think  that." 

"  Humjjh  !  "  said  Dierich,  suspiciously,  "there 
is  sometliing  more  in  you  than  I  understand  :  j^ut 
a  log  on,  and  let  us  dry  our  hides  a  bit,  ere  we 
go." 

A  blazing  fire  was  soon  made,  and  the  men 
gathered  round  it,  and  their  clothes  and  long 
hair  were  soon  smoking  fi'om  the  cheerful  blaze. 
Then  it  was  that  the  shi-ieks  were  heard  in 
Marg^iret's  room.  They  all  started  up,  and  one 
of  them  seized  the  candle,  and  ran  up  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  bed-rooms. 

Martin  rose  hastily,  too,  and  being  confused 
by  these  sudden  screams,  and  apprehending 
danger  from  the  man's  curiosity,  tried  to  prevent 
him  from  going  there. 

At  this  Dierich  threw  his  arms  round  him 
from  behind,  and  called  on  the  others  to  keep 
him.  The  man  that  had  the  candle  got  clear 
away,  and  all  the  rest  fell  ujjon  Martin,  and 
after  a  long  aixd  fierce  struggle,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  were  n\ore  than  once  all  rolling  on 
the  floor,  with  Martin  in  the  middle,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  the  old  Samson,  and  bind- 
ing him  hand  and  foot  with  a  rope  they  had  brought 
for  Gerard. 

"  That  is  a  good  job,"  said  Dierich,  pointing; 
"  our  lives  weren't  safe  while  this  old  fellow's  four 
bones  were  free.  He  makes  me  think  Gerard  is 
hereabouts,  for  all  we  can't  find  him.  Hallo, 
mates  !  Jorian  Ketel's  a  long  time  in  that  girl's 
bed-room." 

The  rude  laugh  caused  by  this  remark,  had 
hardly  subsided,  when  hasty  footsteps  were  heard 
running  along  over-head. 

"  Oh  !  here  he  comes,  at  last.  Well,  Jorian, 
what  is  to  do  now  ?  " 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

JoBLVN  Ketel  went  straight  to  Margaret's  room, 
and  there  he  found  the  man  he  had  been  in  search 
of,  pale  and  motionless,  his  head  in  Margaret's 
lap,  and  she  kneeling  over  him,  mute  now,  and 
.stricken  to  stone.  Her  eyes  were  dilated,  yet 
glazed,  and  she  neither  saw  the  light  nor  heard 
the  man,  nor  cared  for  anything  on  earth,  but  the 
white  face  in  her  lap. 

Jorian  stood  awe-struck,  the  candle  shaking  in 
his  hand. 

Why,  where  was  he,  then,  all  the  time  ? 

Margaret  heeded  him  not.  Jorian  went  to  the 
empty  chest  and  inspected  it.  He  began  to  com- 
prehend. The  girl's  dumb  and  frozen  despair 
moved  him. 

"  This  is  a  sorry  sight,"  said  he  :  "  it  is  a  black 
night's  work  :  all  for  a  few  skins  !  Better  have 
gone  with  us  than  so.  She  is  past  answering  me, 
poor  wench  !     Stoj) — let  us  try. " 

He  took  down  a  little  round  mirror,  no  bigger 


than  his  baud,  and  put  it  to  Gerard's  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  held  it  there.  When  he  withdrew 
it,  it  was  didl.     Jorian  Ketel  gave  a  joyfid  cry  : 

"There  is  life  in  him,  girl!" 

At  that  word,  it  was  as  if  a  statue  had  started 
into  life  and  passion.  Margaret  rose,  and  fiimg 
her  arms  round  Jorian's  neck. 

"  Oh  bless  the  tongue  that  tells  me  so  !  "  and 
she  kissed  the  great  rough  fellow  again  and  again, 
eagerly,  almost  fiercely. 

"There,  there  !  let  iis  lay  him  warm,"  said 
Jorian  ;  and  in  a  moment  he  raised  Gerard,  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed-clothes.  Then  he  took  out  a 
fiask  he  carried,  and  filled  his  hand  twice  with 
Schiedamze,  and  fiung  it  sharply  each  time  in 
Gcrai-d's  face.  The  pungent  liquor  co-operated 
with  his  recovery — he  gave  a  faint  sigh.  Oh, 
never  was  sound  so  joyfid  to  human  ear!  She 
Hew  towards  him,  but  then  stopped,  qidvering 
for  fear  she  shoidd  hurt  him.  She  had  lost  all 
confidence  in  herself. 

"That  is  right — let  him  alone,"  said  Jorian: 
"don't  go  cuddling  him  as  you  did  me,  or  you'll 
drive  his  breath  back  again.  Let  him  alone :  he 
is  sure  to  come  to.  'Tisn't  like  as  if  he  was  an 
old  man." 

Gerard  sighed  deeply,  and  a  faint  streak  of 
coloiu-  stole  to  his  lips.  Jorian  made  for  the  door. 
He  had  hardly  reached  it,  when  he  found  his  legs 
seized  from  behind. 

It  was  Margaret !  She  curled  round  his  knees 
like  a  serpent,  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  fawned 
on  him.  "  You  won't  tell?  You  have  saved  his 
life  ;  yoii  have  not  the  heart  to  thrust  him  back 
into  his  g)-ave,  to  undo  your  own  good  work  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  It  is  not  the  first  time  I've  done  you 
two  a  good  turn  ;  'twas  I  told  you  in  the  church 
whither  we  had  to  take  him.  Besides,  what  is 
Dirk  Brower  to  me  ?  I'll  see  him  hanged  ere  I'U 
tell  hiju.  But  I  wish  you'd  tell  ine  where  the 
parchments  are  ?  There  are  a  hundred  crowns 
oflfered  for  them.  That  would  be  a  good  windfall 
for  my  Joan  and  the  children,  you  know." 

"Ah  !  they  shall  have  those  hundred  crowns." 

"What  !  are  the  things  in  the  house?"  asked 
Jorian,  eagerly. 

"  No  ;  but  I  know  where  they  are  :  and,  by 
God  and  St.  Barsos,  I  swear  you  shall  have  them 
to-morrow.  Come  to  me  for  them  when  you  will, 
but  come  alone." 

' '  I  were  mad,  else.  What  !  share  the  hun- 
dred crowns  with  Dirk  Brower  ?  And  now 
may  my  bones  rot  in  my  skin  if  I  let  a  soul  know 
the  poor  boy  is  here  ! " 

He  then  ran  off,  lest  by  staying  longer  he  shoidd 
excite  suspicion,  and  have  them  all  after  him. 
And  Margaret  knelt,  quivering  from  head  to  foot, 
and  prayed  beside  Gerard,  and  for  Gerard. 

"  What  is  to  do  ?  Wliy  we  have  scai-ed  the 
girl  out  of  her  wits.     She  was  in  a  kind  of  fit. " 

"  We  had  better  all  go  and  doctor  her,  then." 

' '  Oh  yes  !  and  frighten  her  into  the  church- 
yard. Her  father  is  a  doctor,  and  I  have  roused 
him,  and  sot  him  to  bring  her  round.  Let  us  see 
the  fire,  will  ye?" 

His  off-haiul  way  disarmed  all  suspicion.  And 
soon    after    the  party  agi'eed  that    the    kitchen 
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of  the  Three  Kings  was  miicli  warmer  than 
Peter's  hoiiso,  and  they  ileparted,  having  liiut 
untied  Martin. 

"Take  note,  mate,  that  1  was  ri^ht,  and  the 
Biirgom.aster  wrong,"  saiil  l>ieric-h  Browor,  at  the 
door  :  "I  said  we  shouhl  he  t*>o  Lite  to  catch  him, 
and  wc  were  too  Lite." 

Tims  (Jerard,  in  one  terrihle  night,  gi'azcd  tho 
prison  and  the  grave  ! 

And  how  did  he  get  clear  .at  hast  ?  Not  hy  his 
cnnninglyoontrived  luding]>l.ace,  nor  by  Mar- 
garet's ready  wit  ;  hut  liy  a  good  iin]>ul.sc  in  one 
of  his  captore — by  the  l>it  of  humanity  left  in  a 
somewhat  reckless  fellow's  heart,  aided  by  his 
desire  of  gain.  So  mi.xod  and  seemingly  incon- 
gruous are  human  motives,  so  short-sighted  our 
shrewdest  counsels  ! 

lljcy  whose  moderate  natures,  or  gentle  fates, 
keep  them  in  life's  passage  from  the  tierce  extremes 
of  joy  an<l  anguish  our  nature  is  ca]>al)le  of,  are 
perhaj)S  the  best,  and  certaiidy  the  happiest,  of 
TnaukiniL  But  to  such  readers  1  should  try  in 
vain  to  convey  what  bliss  unspeakable  settled  now 
upon  those  persecuted  lovers.  Even  to  those  who 
have  joyed  greatly,  and  greatly  suffered,  my 
feeble  art  can  present  but  a  pale  reminiscence, 
and  a  faint  rotkction  of  Margaret's  and  Gerard's 
ecstasy. 

To  sit  and  seo  a  beloved  face  come  back  from 
tho  gr.-ive  to  the  world,  to  health  and  beauty 
by  swift  gnwl.ations ;  to  see  the  roses  return  to  the 
loved  cheek.  love's  gl.anco  to  tho  loved  ej'c,  and 
Lis  words  to  the  loved  mouth  :  this  was  Mar- 
garet's— a  joy  to  b.-Jance  years  of  sorrow.  It  was 
Gerard's  to  awake  from  a  trance  and  find  his  head 
pillowed  on  Margaret's  arm  ;  to  hear  the  woman 
ho  a«lored  murmur  new  words  of  eloquent  love, 
and  shower  tears  and  tender  kisses  and  caresses 
on  him.  He  never  knew,  till  this  sweet  moment, 
how  ardently,  how  tenderly  she  loved  him.  He 
thanked  his  enemies.  They  wreathed  their  arms 
sweetly  round  e.vh  other,  and  trouljle  and  danger 
aecmed  a  world,  an  ag^,  behiml  them.  They 
called  each  other  husband  and  wife.  H.ad  they 
not  stood  before  the  altar  together  ?  Was  not  the 
blessing  of  Iloly  Church  ujion  their  uni«iii  ? — her 
curse  on  all  who  would  jiart  them  ? 

But  as  no  woman's  ner\-es  can  bear  with  im- 
punity so  terrible  a  strain,  presently  Margaret 
turned  faint,  and  s.ank  on  Gerard's  shoulder, 
Bmiiing  feebly,  but  quite,  quite  unstrung.  Thus 
Gerard  was  anxious,  and  wouM  seek  assistance. 
But  she  held  him  with  a  gentle  gras]),  and 
implored  him  not  to  leave  her  for  a  moment. 
*  While  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  you,  I  feel  you  are 
safe,  not  else.  Foolish  (Jerard  !  nothing  ails  me. 
I  am  weak,  dearest,  but  haj)py,  oh  !  so  happy  I "' 

Then  it  w.as  Gerard's  turn  to  support  th.at  dear 
head,  with  its  grc.at  w.avts  of  hair  flowing  loose 
over  him,  .and  nurse  her,  and  soothe  her,  (piivering 
on  his  bosom,  with  soft  encouraging  words  and 
murmurs  of  love,  and  gentle  caresses.  Sweetest 
of  all  her  charms  is  a  woman's  weakness  to  a 
m.anly  heart. 

Poor  things  I  they  were  h.appy.  To-morrow 
they  must  part.     But  th.it  was  nothing  to  them 


now.  They  h:wl  seen  De.ith,  and  all  other  trou- 
bles seemeil  light  as  air.  While  there  is  life  there  ia 
hope  :  while  there  is  hope  there  is  joy.  Separation 
for  a  year  lU"  two,  what  w;i«  it  to  them,  who  were 
so  young,  and  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  tho  grave  ? 
Tho  future  was  bright,  tho  present  was  Heaven  : 
so  passed  the  blissful  hours. 

Alas  !  their  innocence  ran  other  risks  besides 
tho  jiriaon  and  tiie  grave  :  they  were  in  most 
danger  from  their  own  hearts  and  their  incx- 
l>eriencc,  now  that  visible  danger  there  was 
none. 

(To  lit  eontinutil.) 

STALE   BREAD. 


I  don't  like  very  stale  bread — do  you  ?  My 
reason  for  disliking  it  is  very  much  the  re.ison 
why  I  don't  like  Dr.  Fell  ;  your  rcjison  is  really 
the  s.imc.  but  you  probably  cheat  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  something  else,  namely  because 
the  bread  is  "sodry. "'  Allow  me  to  undeceive 
you.  Ko  bread  is  <lry ;  bread  just  baked  is 
nea.r\y  fia// ivater  ;  and  the  stalest  of  stale  loaves 
h.is  not  lost  more  th.in  a  hundredth  i)ai-t  of  tliis 
water. 

The  fjict  th.it  bread  contains  ne.uly  half  its 
weight  of  water  is  surprising,  but  not  so  surprising 
as  that  your  own  body  contains  a  considerably 
larger  proj»ortion — nearly  three-fourths.  It  is 
"  water.  Mater  everywhere,  and  (often)  not  a  drop 
to  drink."  Tho  Hour  from  which  bre.id  is  made 
is  dry  enough,  containing  not  more  than  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  water  ;  but  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 
absorb  water,  and  in  the  process  c>f  baking  it 
absorl)S  it  rapidlj'.  The  gum,  which  is  produced 
from  the  starch  of  the  flour  in  baking  holds  this 
water  tinnly  ;  and  the  gluten,  which  forms  a 
coating  round  every  little  hollow  in  the  bread, 
steadily  resists  evaporation.  Thus  bread  becomes 
moist,  and  XvY-y>«  moist,  let  it  be  never  so  st.ile. 

But  if  stale  bread  be  not  dry  bread,  what  is  it  ? 
^^'^lat  m.ikcs  that  f.imiliar  difference  between  the 
soft,  pl.-vstic,  spongy  crumb,  and  the  harsh, 
crumbling  morsel  of  six  days  old  ?  That  it  is  no 
difference  of  moisture,  has  been  e.\|ierimentally 
verified  ;  every  cook,  or  baker,  could  have  told 
;i3  that  there  is  no  use  in  placing  bread  in  a  moist 
cellar  to  prevent  the  eva])oration  of  its  water, 
.since  the  bread  will  .assuredly  liecomc  st.ile  .is  tho 
hours  roll  on.  On  tho  other  hand,  every  baker 
and  every  cook  could  tell  us,  that  if  a  stale  lojif 
l>e  jjl.iced  in  the  oven  again  for  a  few  minutes,  it 
will  come  OJit  having  (for  a  time,  at  le.ist)  all  the 
characters  of  new  brc.id.  Yet  in  the  oven  it 
must  necessarily  have  lost  some  of  its  w.iter,  and 
comes  out  dryer  th.in  it  went  in — drj-er,  but  not 
by  any  means  so  stale.  Further  :  who  does  not 
know  the  effect  of  to.isting  .i  slice  of  stale  bre.id  ? 
The  fire  scorches  the  outside  layers,  and  renders 
them  completely  dry  ;  but,  especially  if  the  slice 
be  not  too  thin,  wc  lind  the  interior  Layers 
deliciously  soft,  pl.istic.  and  palatable. 

An  experiment  made  by  the  eminent  chemist, 
M.  Boussingault,  j.roves  in  a  couNnncing  njanner 
that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  brc.Kl  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  newness.  He  took  a  loaf  six  days 
old,    weighing   .3   kilogrammes,    690    grammes   (a 
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kilogramme  is  something  moi-e  than  2  pounds,  a 
gramme  is  abont  15^  gi'ains).  This  loaf  was  placed 
in  the  oven  for  an  hour  ;  on  removing  it,  a  loss  of 
120  grammes  of  water  was  foiind  to  have  taken 
place  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  loss,  amounting  to 
a  per  cent.,  the  bread  was  as  new  as  that  just 
made. 

It  is  the  water  in  the  bread  which  prevents  the 
loaf  becoming  all  crust.  In  an  oven  with  a  tem- 
perature of  600  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  loaf  gets 
roasted  outside,  and  the  crust  is  formed  ;  but  the 
inside  crumb  never  has  a  temperatvu'e  above  100 
degrees  ;  the  water  which  is  there,  and  which 
cannot  evaporate  through  the  crust,  keeping  the 
temperature  down.  If  this  crumb  is  thus  slow  to 
heat,  it  is  also  slow  to  cool.  Every  one  knows 
how  long  the  cmmb  of  a  roll  continues  warm,  even 
on  a  cold  %\dnter  morning  ;  and  the  loaf  which  was 
taken  from  the  oven  at  three  in  the  morning, 
comes  warm  to  the  breakfast-table  at  ten.  M. 
Boussingault  has  also  experimented  on  this.  He 
placed  a  loaf,  hot  from  the  oven,  in  a  room  the 
temperature  of  which  was  66  degrees.  The  law 
of  equilibrium,  by  which  a  hot  Ijody  loses  heat 
until  it  is  no  hotter  than  the  surrounding  olijects, 
instantly  came  into  operation  ;  but,  although 
all  bodies  give  off  their  heat  to  bodies  that  are 
colder,  they  do  so  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity 
— some  being  very  tenacious  of  the  heat  they 
have  got  hold  of,  and  others  being  the  most 
prodigal  of  spendtkrifts ;  and  thus  the  loaf, 
although  it  began  to  cool  as  soon  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  oven,  did  not  reach  the  temperature  of 
the  siuTOunding  air  until  twenty-four  hoiirs  had 
elapsed — and  then  it  ivas  stale. 

l)oes  it  not  seem,  then,  that  the  difference 
between  new  bread  and  stale  bread  is  only  tlie 
difference  between  hot  bread  and  cold  bread  ?  It 
does  seem  so,  when  wc  reflect  that  we  have  only 
to  warm  the  stale  bread  in  an  oven  to  make  it 
new  again.  But  there  is  this  fact  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  such  an  explanation  :  the  bread 
which  has  been  re-baked,  although  imdistinguish- 
able  from  bread  which  has  been  recently  l:)aked, 
is  only  so  for  a  very  short  time — it  rapidly  be- 
comes stale  again.  "Were  this  not  the  case,  we 
need  never  have  to  complain  of  stale  bread :  it 
could  always  be  made  new  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  conclusion  drawn  by  M.  Boussingault  from 
his  experiments  is,  that  the  staleness  dej^ends 
on  a  peculiar  molecular  condition  of  the  bread  ; 
and  this  condition  is  itself  dependent  on  a  fall  of 
temperature. 

But  new  bread,  if  more  palatable,  is  very  vm- 
wholesomc,  becaiise  very  indigestible  to  those 
whose  peptics  are  imperfect.  The  peculiarity  of 
new  bread,  that  it  forms  itself  into  a  paste,  is  an 
obstacle  to  its  digestion.  But  this  is  only  true 
of  the  lumpish,  pasty,  doughy,  obstinate,  irra- 
tional bread  baked  in  oiir  favoured  island.  No 
dyspeptic  trembles  at  the  new  bi-ead  of  Paris  or 
Vienna.  In  Vienna  they  bake — or  used  to  bake, 
when  I  lived  there — three  times  a  day,  and  per- 
fectly fresh  rolls  were  served  up  with  each  meal. 
No  one  complained ;  every  one  ate  these  rolls  so 
alarming  to  the  dyspeptic  )nind,  and  would  have 
stormed  at  an  uuhap})y  waiter  who  .should  by 
accident,  or  philanthropy,  have   brought   yester- 


day's roll.  But  let  weak  and  strong  beware  how 
they  trifle  v/ith  the  new  half-quartern,  which,  in 
unshapely,  uninviting,  and  well-founded  modesty, 
stands  on  the  breakfast-table  of  the  British 
mother.  The  hot  bread  may  tempt  her  incon- 
siderate boy — perhaps  the  more  so  because  he  is 
assured  it  is  "bad  for  him."  Boys  have  a  very 
natural  suspicion,  founded  on  ample  exi)erience, 
that  what  parents  and  guardians  declare  to  be 
"good  for  them,"  is  certain  to  be  odious.  They 
are  birched  for  their  good,  they  are  bolussed  for 
their  good,  they  are  hurried  oft'  to  bed  for  their 
good, — and  of  course  they  like  to  try  the  bad, 
because  it  isn't  for  their  good.  But,  except  these 
young  gentlemen,  no  one  with  a  stomach  more 
delicate  than  that  of  a  ploughman  or  a  foxhunter 


should  venture  on  hot  bread  in  England. 


L. 


EIVER  SCENES  IN  CHINA. 


KjENXiAifG  is  a  city  beyond  Lake  Poyang,  and 
of  course  beyond  the  range  of  European  intercourse. 
No  per.?on  in  European  dress  had  perhaps  ever 
been  within  it :  and  it  was  therefore  just  the  place 
in  which  to  note  the  impressions  made  on  the 
people's  minds.  Outside,  the  city  appeared  to  be 
about  five  miles  in  circumference  :  within,  Lord 
Elgin  found  a  mere  wilderness  of  weeds  and  ruins, 
with  a  single  street  running  through  it.  The 
desolation  was  recent,  and  the  work  of  the  rebels. 
The  inhabitants  were  merry  and  easy,  and  ready 
to  laugh  at  every  joke  of  the  intei-preter  ;  biit  not 
the  less  were  they  watching  the  morality  of  the 
barbai-ians.  The  opportimity  was  taken  to  buy 
some  articles  of  food;  but  the  party  had  only 
Mexican  doUai'S  with  them,  to  which  the  first 
seller  objected  as  strange  money.  He  was  told 
that  he  shoidd  have  sycee  silver  if  he  came  to 
the  ship,  whereupon  the  interpreter  heard  the  re- 
mark among  the  bystanders  :  "  See  how  just  these 
people  are  !  They  do  not  force  their  coin  apon 
him." 

Nothing  seems  to  have  impressed  our  country- 
men more,  in  their  whole  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese,  than  their  perpetual  and  practical  regard 
to  princi]ples  of  "justice"  in  their  ideal  and  in 
their  conduct.  Among  the  facts  wliich  came 
before  them  was  this. 

When  Commissioner  Yeh  was  raising  money  for 
the  defence  of  Canton  against  the  allies,  he  called 
upon  an  old  man  there  for  taels  to  the  amoimt  of 
about  1000?.,  in  addition  to  the  established  taxa- 
tion. "  You  have  two  sons,"  he  said,  "  who  are 
making  money  in  the  service  of  the  barbarians, 
and  you  must  pay  in  proportion."  The  old  man 
had  not  the  money,  and  prepared  to  seU  his  patri- 
mony as  the  onlj'^  means  of  raising  it.  On  hearing 
of  his  intention,  his  sons,  in  English  employment, 
sent  to  him  to  say  that  he  must  not  sell  liis  estate, 
nor  suffer  on  their  account :  that  it  was  true  that 
they  were  profiting  by  the  barbarians,  and  it  was 
therefore  just  that  they  shoidd  pay  in  propoiiion. 
They  sent  the  1000/.,  and  engaged  to  bear  their 
father  harmless.  Such  incidents  as  these  seem  to 
authorise  Lord  Elgin's  comaction  that  there  must 
be  some  other  way  than  terror  and  violence  for 
managing  a  i^eople  who  form  their  jiulgments  by 
an    ethical   standard,    criticising   barbarians,  and 
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regulating  themselves,  by  the  idea  of  what  is 
"jiist." 

It  was  vexatious  to  fiuil  every  itosslhlo  obstacle 
thrown  in  the  way  of  intercourse  with  the  jK-ople 
by  the  niamlarins,  who,  on  pretence  of  keeiiing 
onler,  beat  away  with  bamboos  all  natives  who 
api'roacheil  the  strangers  with  genial  dispositions. 
Lord  Elj;in  batlleil  this  tyranny  by  dodging  tlie 
mandarins,  landing  where  he  w;v3  h';ist  exjieetcil, 
t;dxiug  spontaneous  w;dks,  ;uid  declining  to  turn 
l^ack  whou  onco  iusidu  a  city  gate.  Everywhere 
he  found  tlie  inhabitants  delighted  to  be  spoken 
to  and  t;adid  with  ;  and  thus  some  agreeable 
gciural  views  of  our  future  aims  were  arrived  at. 
But  the  study  of  individual  charactci-s  seems  to 
have  been  nowhere  practicable  among  the  unso- 
phisticati'd  Chiiiise.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  w;us  pi  ih.ips  in.  the  e;vse  of  the  pilot  taken  on 
board  at  Kiewhien.  He  was  a  tidkative  and 
iiujuisitive  Chinaman,  wanting  to  hear  all  about 
everjtliiup.  and  proposuig  to  go  to  England,  but 
not   •  I  of  family  dutj'  meanwhile.     \Vhcn 

the  I '  re  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he 

was  wanted  to  carry  tlie  ship  safely  up  the  river, 
he  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  observed  : 

"That  is  a  public  service ;  and  if  your  Excel- 
lency desires  it,  I  must  go.  But  I  have  a  mother 
ami  sister  who  must  be  provided  for  in  my 
abs-mcc." 

*  linly,"  w;is  the  rcjily. 
u  I  ;un  ready,"  said  the  pilot. 

And  ready  ho  was  ;  for  he  stepped  into  the  boat 
forthwith,  ami  established  himself  on  board  the 
Furious.  Next  daj',  he  went  ashore  in  the  even- 
in  j,'  at  Tnnulew,  to  get  the  forepart  of  his  head 
shaved,  and  extol  the  barbarians.  On  his  re- 
ai'pe.arancc,  the  ambassador  asked  him  what  the 
|K;(jple  on  shore  were  saying  about  the  cxpeilition. 
Tluy  hail  been  greatly  alarmed,  it  seemed,  lest 
the  :  should  attack  them  ;  and  their  heaits 

weni  ,....,  -t  ;  but  when  he  told  them  how  Avell 
he  was  treated,  and  that  the  British  were  no  friends 
to  the  rvbii.-i,  they  said,  "  Poussa,  that  is  Bhudda's 
doing  ;  " — iipiivalciit  perhaps  to  "Thank  God  !" 

This  jir-rhon  seems  to  have  been  just  the  specu- 
lative monili^t  that  the  writers  of  Chinese  pro- 
clamations appear  t«)  be  ;  and,  like  a  good  many 
1        '  '      ■  ■         ,    ready  to  ex])lain 

;^  1.      His  scpiadron 

did  not  get  up  the  river  so  oasUy  and  safely  as  he 
"  "Id  have  wished,  being  brought  to  a  stop,  and 
t   waitincr    very    frc«iueutly    and    vexatioualy. 
l;vrge,  the  depth  of  water 
\  .  .^     ^,  and  i>erhaj>s  .some  of  the 

shoals  miglit  bo  so  too.     However  this  might  be, 

1  |jy    thf    ;riin-boats,    diaai)p.  , 

y«  ;  unl  ;' the  vei^sels  ;  unexi)ccted 

r at   one    ..     1,    and   turning    back    at 

another ;  now  a  whole  scries  of  discouraging 
signals;  and  a^ain-shnuts  am' '  's,  heard  miles 

into   the   int<  ri'>r  by  tiiv  nn.  r,   while  pur- 

suing his  ex  ;:3  among  the  villagers.     The 

pilot  was  ad  1 . . ,  .,  ..cd  as  other  i>eople  ;  and,  when 
asked  how  it  wa.-?  that  he  could  not  get  through  a 
which  he  bad  cniphatioally  recommended, 
1  I  out,  '•  The  ways  of  w.-\ter3  are  like  those 

of  men  :  cue  day  here,  another  there,   who   can 


tell?"  This  reminds  one  of  tlie  etern:d  "Quieu 
sabc  ? " — the  l;izy  answer  to  all  troublesome  ques- 
tions on  the  oppnsito  shoi-u  of  the  Pacilic. 
Mexicans  and  (.'hiiuse  solace  themselves  iu 
dillicult  cases  by  their  sentimeiiLd  "  Who  can 
tell?"  precisely  when  the  North  Americans  and 
British  arc  restdving  that  they  uill  know  the 
rciison  M-hy.  Not  the  less,  however,  does  the 
Chinainan  ntlVr  an  exjilanation  of  what  he  can 
lea.''t  unihi-stand,  ;is  when  accmuiting  to  Lonl  Elgin 
for  the  destruction  of  the  temples  by  the  rebels, — 
to  the  .amount  of  thirty  such  edifices  atChinkeang. 
The  Bhuddist  priest  on  the  spot  believed  they  did 
not  like  temples  because  they  did  not  use  them 
for  worship  ;  but  our  pilot  went  more  deeply  into 
specidation  on  the  matter.  He  said  that  the  rich  had 
the  advantage  over  the  poor  with  BhiuMa,  becaiuso 
they  could  olTcr  more  joss-sticks  and  other  gifts. 
The  rebels  disapprove  of  the  gods  being  so  partial, 
and  foil  them  by  destroying  the  temples  altogether. 
This  appealed  to  be  the  popular  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  rebels,  and  it  must  strongly  i>roniote 
their  cause  with  the  multitude  as  against  tiio 
rich. 

Our  ambassador  had  his  special  opportunity  of 
studying  the  doctrine  of  the  rebels  for  himself. 
Possibly  the  leaders  thought  it  well  to  take  the 
chance  of  converting  him.  AVhen  the  expedition 
was  descending  the  river  in  the  gun-boats,  having 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  larger  vessels  among  tlio 
shoals,  intimation  was  sent  to  the  rebels  who  held 
the  towns  that  the  British  intended  to  pass  up  and 
down,  between  the  port  and  their  ships,  doing  no 
harm,  and  expecting  no  molestation.  In  reply, 
came  on  one  occasion  a  letter,  about  three  fathoms 
long,  written  in  royal  vermilion  on  yellow  silk, 
and  adilressed,  "For  the  jewel  glance  of  the 
Earl."  A  translation  is  before  us;  and  a  more 
wearisome  piece  of  verse  than  this  immense  epistle 
siu-ely  never  was  pennctL  It  assumes  at  the 
beginning  to  bo  "a  i)roclamation  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  foreign  younger  brethren  of  the 
western  ocean  ; "  and  ends  with  the  invitation, 
"Come  rejoicing  to  court,  and  give  thanks. 
Foreign  brethren  of  the  westei-n  ocean,  worship 
Shang-Ti."  But  the  yellow  silk,  and  the  ver- 
milion, ami  the  adorned  envelojie,  .and  the  mystic 
seals,  and  the  theology,  and  the  verse,  and  the 
summons,  all  failed.  Not  one  of  the  voyagers 
went  to  court  in  consequence  of  the  invitation, 
nor  before,  except  for  the  puri>osc  of  conveying 
Lord  Elgin's  intimation  of  the  fi-ecdom  of  the 
river.  Their  guide,  a  rebel  ofTicor,  w.is  anxious 
to  bo  carried  aw.ay  by  the  Ijritish ;  ami  when 
they   declined   his  company,    begged  for  opium, 

~'''-Z  that  about  one  in  three  of  the  force  in 
.iiig  smokcil  it.  No  reliable  ti<lings  of  the 
original  prince  leafier  could  be  obtained,  though 
some  insisted  that  he  was  living  in  seclusion  with 
three  hundred  wives.  Opium  smoking  and  ma- 
trimony ui  this  style  will  hardly  regenerate 
China. 

^\'hiJc  beyond  the  reach  of  letters,  newspapers 
and  familiar  faces,  our  couiitrj-meu  must  have  felt 
as  if  transported  into  the  world  of  many  thousand 
years  ago, — so  rampant  was  the  fetishism  they 
met  at  every  tuni,  and  so  wild  the  f.iidcs  which 
are  attached   to   every  prominent  object  in   the 
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scene.  At  the  Hen-barrier,  for  instance,  near 
Nganching,  where  the  only  passage  is  close  to 
the  left  hank,  the  rest  of  the  channel  being 
occupied  with  rocks  like  stepping-stones  for  giants, 
the  pilot  explained  v:hy  passengers  were  cro\^"ded 
in  iipon  the  shore. 

The  great  rock  on  the  right  bank,  sliaped  like  a 
hen,  was  once  an  evU  spirit  which  coveted  the 
good  land  on  the  opposite  shr)re.  Step  by  step  the 
great  hen  crossed,  barring  the  stream  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. In  consternation  the  good  spirits  ap- 
pealed to  a  bonze,  who  lived  in  a  temple  niched 
like  a  nest  in  a  pyramidal  rock  on  the  left  l>ank 
300  feet  high,  overlooking  the  pass.  The  bonze 
after  much  reflection,  began  to  crow  like  a  cock, 
to  make  the  hen  turn  round,  which  w^onld  l:)reak 
her  power.  The  hen  supposed  she  heard  her 
mate,  and  turned  her  head  ;  after  v.'hich  she  could 
never  move  again.  The  country-people  cut  off 
her  head  ;  and  there  lies  her  body,  and  there 
stand  her  stepping-stones,  with  the  river  perpetu- 
ally rushing  against  them. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  our  sketch — 
past  open  expanses  strewn  with  islands,  wooded 
to  the  water's  edge, — past  rocky  gorges  w^hcrethe 
current  runs  like  a  cataract  ; — past  prairies  where 
lakes  gleam  at  intervals,  and  hamlets  peeyj  forth 
from  the  groves,  and  corn-fields,  divided  by  cause- 
ways, stretch  to  the  horizon  ; — ]»ast  the  entrance 
to  the  Poyang  Lake,  with  its  guardian  l>lulT 
crowned  with  a  fortress,  and  the  circuit  of 
mountains  closing;  in  the  loveliest  view  on  the 
river;  —  past  the  Benevolent  Tiger  Mountahi, 
dai'kening  as  gloomy  weather  came  on,  on  the 
descent  of  the  stream  ;  and,  finallj^ — past  the 
scene  which  presented  itself  after  Christmas  Day, 
when  the  hills  in  the  background  were  white  as 
the  Alps,  and  thatched  cottages  and  fir-woods  on 
the  rising  gro^^Hls  sprang  conspicuously  out  of  the 
sheeted  snow,  while  the  shore  was  thronged  with 
a  miUtitude  canopied  with  red  umbrellas,  and 
an  official  personage  stood  on  tlie  brink,  Avaving 
a  red  flag.  These  are  only  a  specimen  of  the 
varieties  of  scenery  explored  by  our  countrymeji  for 
six  hundred  miles,  while  we  were  wondering  what 
they  were  about. 

The  grandest  show  they  saw  in  China  was  at 
the  extremity  of  their  voyage,  where  the  three 
great  cities  of  liiinkow,  Hanyang,  and  Woochang- 
foo,  in  a  group,  constitute  ' '  the  heart  of  the  com- 
merce of  China." 

vSome  other  hand,  w^ith  more  syiaco  at  command, 
will,  no  doubt,  describe  this  remarkable  con- 
fluence of  rivers,  markets,  and  pojnilations.  We 
can  only  just  notice  the  meeting  of  the  autho- 
rities. 

It  was  here  that  the  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  interi)osc  mandarin  meddlers  between 
the  people  and  the  strangers.  Presents  were 
sent  to  preclude  traffic  for  food  ;  Imt  the 
ambassador  sent  back  the  presents,  and  an- 
nounced his  wish  for  supplies,  and  his  intention 
to  pay  for  them.  A  hope  was  hinted  that  he 
would  not  cross  the  river  to  Woochangfoo,  where- 
upon he  intimated  by  letter  his  intention  of 
calling  on  the  Governor-General  there  the  next 
day.  A  day's  dclaj'  was  begged,  in  order  to  make 
due    preparation.       Lord    Elgin   could   not   have 


thirty  chairs  for  his  suite,  nor  eight  bearers  for 
himself.  The  reply  that  he  vroidd  go  with  eight 
l)earers  and  his  suite  in  thirty  chairs,  or  not  land 
at  all,  settled  tlie  business.  The  authorities 
objected  no  more  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Governor-General  became  obsequious, — shook  his 
head  at  the  folly  of  Yeh,  who  would  have  behaved 
very  differently  if  he  had  l:)een  at  Canton  at  the 
time, — knew  all  a))out  us,  and  how  we  had 
now  aj-rived,  bullying  the  Chinese  who  had  once 
bullied  us,  aiiprovcd  of  settling  matters  reason- 
ably, and  would  do  everytliing  possible  to  pro- 
mote trade,  now  that  the  river  was  opened,  and 
so  forth. 

The  visit  and  return  visit  were  very  grand — 
salutes  on  both  sides — a  great  guard  of  British 
marines  and  sailors,  and  the  procession  of  thirty 
chairs  passing  through  a  smiling  multitude  ;  con- 
versation and  tea  in  a  great  room  :  a  sumptuous 
feast  in  a  larger  apartment ;  everything  plentiful 
but  conversation  ;  ambassadors  to  the  East  finding 
it  1  ard  work  to  talk  with  nothing  to  say,  and  to  say 
that  nothing  through  an  interpreter.  But  the  host 
was  handsome,  well-di'cssed,  comHieous,  and  less 
formal  than  most  of  his  order.  The  return  visit,  the 
next  day,  was  more  livelj'  ;  salutes  again — yards 
manned  in  all  the  four  ships — sun  shining  bril- 
liantly when  the  Governor-General's  huge  glittering 
junk  left  the  bank,  towed  bj"-  six  boats  covered 
with  triangular  flags  of  all  colours  ;  troops,  horse 
and  foot,  keeping  the  line  from  the  city  to  the 
river,  and  along  the  beach  in  odd  and  showy 
uniforms  ;  and  on  board  great  eagerness  to  make 
the  Governor-General  happy, —  to  feast  him,  pho- 
tograph him.  amuse  him  for  tlu'ee  hours,  and  send 
him  awaj'  thoroughly  propitiated.  This  was  done. 
He  no  doubt  has  recorded  the  greatest  event  that 
has  been  v.'itnessed  in  the  interior,  in  connec- 
tion with  barbarians  ;  while  our  ambassador 
declaics  tliat  the  most  splendid  reception  he  expe- 
i-ienccd  in  China  was  six  hundred  miles  up  the 
river,  just  midway  between  the  Court  at  Pekin 
and  oiir  old  and  hated  haunt — Canton. 

Bivers,  ports,  seas,  courts,  are  all  open  now, — 
thanks  to  Lord  Elgin.  Every  step  of  his  progress 
was  animating  to  himself,  his  comrades,  and  the 
English  at  home  ;  Ijut  the  point  aroun'l  -ftdiich  the 
strongest  interest  will  pi'obably  cling — at  least  in 
the  minds  of  the  voyagers — is  that  at  which  they 
turned  back,  leaving  a  groiiji  of  three  vast  cities 
waiting  and  longing  for  the  ap2>arition  of  more 
pleasant  barbarians,  V)ringing  with  them  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.  Hakriet  Maktineatt. 


m^B   STOKES'S  CAEOL  ON  COTTAGES. 

With  my  shovel  on  luy  shoukler 

At  tbe  eai-ly  dawn  of  day, 
I  hasten  to  the  turn'p-field. 

Or  scufiie  tLroug'u  the  hay  ; 
My  fore'aead  feels  the  fresher 

As  the  sweet  air  blows  agin  it, 
For  my  cottage  au't  a  model  one 

Wi'  a  ventilator  in  it. 

Aiul  yet  it  an't  so  close, 

iJarring  the  time  o'  year  ; 
We  ben't  no  more  than  seven, 

And  a  winder  in  the  rear; 
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Then,'  can't  no  nok>>]in«!  Tapoare 

Throi  nt  fall. 

For  it. 1. 

And  it  looks  upoD  li  wall. 

This  raorniiis:,  though,  a  quecrlsL  ptiiii 

Is  bhootiiif;  tlirou;jh  luy  bead. 
For  Bill  aud  Tommy's  whoopiug  cough 

'Alost  shook  lis  out  o'  Ivd  ; 
Aud  I  dn.-;uiipt  ajj  how  the  envagc-s. 

As  I  bivr'd  of  t'uthiT  day. 
Were  tt/aring  oflf  my  olil  grey  scalp 

With  a  "hip,  hip,  hip,  hooray  !  " 

They  say  thrm  nuxh'l  dweltius 

Be  a  |X)or'hh  ¥tx.i:iL»tion, 
And  fill  the  purse  o'  sijuirea  luid  lonl- 

\Vi'  nothiii.:;  but  vexation  : 
So  the  like  of  us  should,  sartain,  Ix- 

\\'\'  a  single  room  content 
When  Btars  and  patters  {;et  no  more 

Than  four  or  five  jier  cent. 

They  tjxlk  of  Hoxygen,  and  all 

Them  cattle  in  the  air, 
And  say  as  how  there  ought  to  l<c 

A  little  everywhere. 
Bat  I  says,  says  I,  it  an't  no  u>e 

To  poor  folk,  any  way, 
The  Squire  won't  give  us  Hoxygeu 

Till  Uoxygen  do  pay. 

It  an't  to  )>e  exi>ect'.d 

That,  wi'  all  tlicy've  got  to  do. 
They'd  buhl  th-ir  iiolile  mansions 

And  our  uit>d  1  cotUi^-e  too. 
It  |»y8  'em  belter,  I  believe. 

To  specilate  in  stud  : 
If  they  can  Ijc  content  wi'  lurj. 

Be  we  content  wi'  mud.  .'.   S. 

VANITAS,  VAOTTAS! 

I  AM  not  much  given  to  nioralLsing,  especially 
upon  suhjecta  over  wliich  sages  have  moralised 
ever  since  human  nature  h.is  defined  itself  as 
human  nature.  But,  some  yctirs  ago,  I  was  for- 
cibly plunged  into  a  moralising  moofl  upon  the 
vcrj'  trite  and  well  worn  siibject  that  heads  this 
]iapcr,    by  a  iiich   I  saw  on  my   first 

visit    to    thf    ,  old     city    of    Salzburg. 

Perhaps  the  train  of  thought,  which  it  induced, 
had  been  already  slightly  forced  upon  my  mind 
by  a  j>rcviou.s  circuui.->tance.  I  li.vl  been 
wheedled,  contrary  to  my  usual  creed  and  iny 
nanal  wont,  into  being  lioiiisetl  about  the  place, 
its  old  castle,  and  its  panoramic  view.s  of  moun- 
tain and  i>lain,  ravine  and  torrent,  by  a  (Jerman 
friend.  Among  other  of  the  sights  of  Salzburg, 
he  hxul  insistetl  upon  my  being  presented  to  the 
lady,  then  living,  who   had   once   Wen  the  wife  of 

•nc  of  the  greatest  composers  of  all  time.     The 

'    .  luction  had  Uiken  place  through  the  intermc- 

■n  of  her  sronil  huxUtud,  who  announced  her 

o  us    as    "the   incnu.sul'thlt'  widow  of   Mozart  I  "' 

This  self-immolation  at  the   shrine   of  vanity  ha<l 
po&sibly  already  prepared  me  to  murmur  the  words 

-"  '  ■<.'" 

I  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  by  a  \nsic  M  the  pictiu-csquc 
churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which  most  of  the 
notabilities   of    Salzburg   are    interred.     A    more 


romantic    burjnng-ground  —  uidess,    indeed,    that 
i  belonging    to  the  village   of  Hallstadt  on  the  lake 
!  of    the    same    name    in    the    Austrian    Salskam- 
I  mergat — can  scarcely  be  conceived.     But  I  am  not 
!  going   into  descriptive  raptures  now.     At  the  fi>ot 
of  a staire;use,  which  is  cut  in  the  precipitous  rocks, 
ami  leads  to  an  old  hemiitage  on  the  heights  above, 
j  the  traditional  residence   of   St.  llupert,  the    first 
.  Bishop  of   Salzburg,   and    hollowed  out  of   these 
same  rocks,  was   a  small   grottolike    chai>el,    the 
entrance   to   which  w;is   opened   to   us  by   an  old 
I  monk,   the  guardian  of   the   sacred  ground.      The 
first  sight  that  forcibly   attracted   observation   in 
this   species  of  chapel,    was    an    accumulation  of 
{  skulls  enclosed  in   glass-coses,  and  ranged  in  rows' 
[  ono   above  the  other   along  the  walls.      They  were 
those,   wo  were  told,  of  the  privUeged   personages 
who  ha<l  been  j)erniitted  buri.-d  on  that  sjjot,  and 
lay  in  death  beneath.       Singidar  enough  was  this 
.  strange   custom  !   but  more  singular  still  the  fact, 
I  that,    above    each    skull  was    ]il.oecd   the    paijited 
I  portrait,  in  living  colour,  of   its   fiossessor  before 
<  the  flesh  had  rotted  away  from  the   giiastly  bones, 
I  with  the  name  it  had  l)ornc  in  life,  didy  registered  in 
gilt  letters  on  the  picture.    Our  natural  inclination 
':  was  to  suppose  that  a  spirit  of  stern  morality  had 
dictatetl  this  fearfid  practice,  that  the  close  ajiproxi- 
mation  of  the  semblance  of  what  had  been  life  w  ith 
the  hideous  reality  of  the  work  of  death,  was  iu- 
'  tended  as   a   practical  application   of  the  mott<>^ 
■  Renpic;  Jincin — that  the  dead  were  thus  used  to  read 
'  a  visible  waniingsenuon  to  the  living  they  had  left 
'  on   earth.       We  were  conimunieating  such  senti- 
'  ments  oue  to  the  other,  when   I   observed  a  mock- 
I  ing  smile  upon  the  lijjs  of  the  old  monk.     Upon 
I  being  questioned   he  shrugged   his  shoulders,  and 
then   laughed    aloud.      It  Wiia   considered   a  great 
;  honour,  he  t<jld  us,  to  h.ive  the  skull  and  jiortniit 
placed   in  the  chapel ;    that   only  the  nobly  lx>m 
and  wealthy  were  allowed  the  proud    privilege  ; 
that  a  considerable  sum   of  money  was   paid   for 
this   exclusive  advantage  ;    that  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  was   any  intention,  in  any  man's  mind, 
of  reading  a  warning  lesson  or  preaching  a  practi- 
cal  sermon  upon    the  nothingness  of   life,    or  the 
frailty  of  beauty,  or  the  charms   that  are  bestowed 
but  to  wither  into  so  terrible  a  eon8e(|uence  ;     but 
that  he  knew   very   well   that  peojilc   were   very 
vain,  even  before  death,  of  the  jmrchased  pri\-ilege 
of  having  their  skulls  thus  cx|>oscd,  and  that  the 
relations,  after  death,  were  always  very  vain  of  the 
exposure.       No  wonder,  then,  that   this   coquetry 
with  Death  sent  mo  away  moralising  u]>on  the  trite 
old  topic — rnnitas,  v<niilai>,  omnia  voniUut  ! 

I  had  alrcatly  .seen  in  the  receptacles,  called 
dead-houses,  in  Roman  Catholic  (iermany,  where 
the  dead  are  by  law  exposed  to  i)ublic  view, 
before  their  final  hiding  away  beneath  the  earth — I 
ha<l  already  seen,  I  say,  the  yellow  waxy  cheeks  of 
dead  old  women  tricked  out  with  false  curls,  and 
highly  rouged.  I  li.i<l  seen  the  beauty,  cut  olf  in  her 
prime,  lying  on  her  last  bed,  decked  in  the  gaj'est 
ball  attire,  with  her  chaplet  of  roses  on  her  head. 
I  h.ad  seen  the  oiFK-'er  of  state  and  the  military 
man  dressed  (in  diath)  in  the  stiff  embroidered 
pomp  of  worldly  priile  and  glory.  I  ha*!  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Naples  the  exi-osed  coq)se  l)ome  aloft  to 
burial,  in  gawdy  attire,  with  the  terrible  caricature 
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of  life,  in  its  }>ainted  face.  In  all  these  was  tlie 
repulsive  evidence  of  the  last  vanity  in  death. 
But  nothing  so  much  as  the  strange  spectacle  in  the 


chapel  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Salzburg,  had  preached  so 
loudly  the  words  of  the  preacher —  Vanitas,  vanitas, 
omnia  vanitas  !  J.  Palgrave  Simpson. 


THE  CROW  OF  CEYLOK. 
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Every  one  lias  ii^jAvd  of  the  sympathies  of 
animals  towards  each  other.  Cries  of  distress  will 
often  call  them  forth.  When  the  dam  of  a  new- 
born lamb  has  died,  some  affectionate  sheep, 
although  she  may  have  one  of  her  own,  has  been 
known  to  foster  and  suckle  the  hcl})less  young 
one.  In  my  own  immediate  neighljourhood,  the 
youngest  of  a  large  litter  of  pigs — a  poor  little 
helpless  creature — who  was  not  al)le  to  get  at  its 
mother  for  nourishment,  was  wai-med  imder  the 
wings  of  a  good-natured  hen.  It  was  fed  by  hand, 
but  when  turned  down,  the  hen  was  always 
ready  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  thus  it  was 
reared.  These  instances  might  bo  multiplied 
to  a  considerable  extent,  showing  the  active 
benevolence  of  some  animals  ;  but  the  follov,dng 
fact  will  i)rove  the  existence  of  a  combineil  intel- 
ligence in  creatures,  wluch  I  have  reason  to 
believe  has  been  hitherto  unnoticed  by  natii- 
ralists  as  existing  amongst  the  feathered  creation. 
The  accuracy  of  the  anecdote  may  be  vouched 
for. 

Ill  the  islaiul  of  Ceylon,  there  is  to  be  foimd  a 
vei-v  cunning  and  sensible  croWj  somewhat  smaller 


than  our  ov.m  native  one,  having  a  glossy  back, 
and  altogether  rather  an  engaging  pretty  bird. 
Now,  in  the  yard  of  the  Governor  of  Cijylou,  a  dog 
wa,s  one  d;i,y  amusing  himself  by  gnawing  a  bone,  the 
sci'aps  of  meat  u^jon  v.'hich  attracted  the  attention 
of  one  of  these  crows.  It  aliglited  on  the  ground, 
hopped  round  the  dog  and  the  bone,  ami  evidently 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  seiiiing  the  latter. 
The  dog,  howevei",  was  on  his  guard,  and  by 
certain  growls  and  probably  angry  looks,  which 
the  bix'd  understood  no  doubt,  protected  his 
property.  The  crow  Avas  too  cunning  and  too 
hungry  to  be  baffled.  He  Hew  away,  but  soon 
retiu-ned  with  a  companion.  They  ho])ped  up  to 
the  dog,  when  the  fresh  arrival  watched  Ms 
opportunity  and  gave  a  sudden  jiuU  at  the  dog's 
tail.  Not  being  used  to  such  an  insidt  he  sud- 
denly' turned  round,  in  order  to  see  who  had  ta'.cen 
this  liberty  with  him.  The  bone  was  for  a  mo- 
ment left  unprotected,  and  was  immediately  seized 
bj'  the  first  cunning  crow,  who  flew  away  with  it, 
joined  by  his  companion,  and  they  doubtless  had  a 
merry  feast  upon  it. 

Edw'akd  Jesse. 
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THE  LOST  CHILD. 

A    CHINKSE   STOKY. 

(Thk  talc,  entitled  "Sea-lou  (Little-chamber)  the  Lost  Child,"  is  one  of  thomo.st  popuhirof  CLineso  fictions,  and 
fairly  indiaites  the  sUite  of  intflleotual  activity  prevailing  over  that  exteusive  and  thickly  populated  empire. 
The  very  inanity  of  the  story,  with  its  iii:vrvfllou8  coincidenci's,  is  si^nificaut  to  otir  Westcru  minds,  while  its 
detiiila  affon.1  int«-resting  glim[>se8  of  the  semi-civilised  stiitc  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  in  alwtr.icted, 
nithiT  than  translated  ;  but  the  spirit,  charnoteristic  phni.scs,  and  curious  Chinese  tone  of  thought  of 
the  origin:il  have  l>een  preser\-ed  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  following  version.] 

N  a  certain  district,  in  the  i)rovinco 
of  Kwantnng,  there  lived  a  gentle- 
man named  Lien,  possessed  of  con- 
sidcralilo  wealth  ;  not  acciiiired,  how- 
ever, by  either  oflicial  exactions,  or  the 
chicaneries  of  tralfic,  but  by  his  ances- 
tiirs'  and  his  own  industry  in  cultivating 
the  soil.  He  was  married  to  a  lady 
of  great  domestic  virtues  :  wealth  esta- 
blished their  house,  prudence  regulated 
their  conduct ;  and  the  calm  cuireut  of 
their  happiness  was  unniflled,  save  by 
one  unfortunate  circumstance  —  they 
had  no  children.  Attributing  this  mis- 
fortune to  the  unpropitious  form  of  his 
abode.  Lien  added  to  the  jiaternal  man- 
sion a  small  apartment,  having  many 
lucky  angles  and  corners  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  course  of  time,  in  this  very 
room,  a  son  was  bom  to  him.  In 
gratefid  acknowledgment  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  lucky  corners,  Lien 
named  his  son  Sea  lou — tlie  Little- 
chamber.  The  boy  grew,  and  thrived 
apace,  till  between  three  and  four  years 
old,  when,  happening  one  evening  to 
go  out  to  jtlay  with  other  children,  he 
did  not  return  home  at  night.  Search 
was  immediately  ma^le  in  every  direction,  and  continued  tor  many  days,  but  without  success ;  so, 
at  last,  the  disconsolate  parents  were  reluctantly  forced  to  conclude  that  their  darhng  son  had  been 
devoured  by  a  tiger  then  infesting  the  district.  Lien,  being  a  wealthy  man,  had  many  friends  to 
condole  with  him  in  his  distress.  They  advised  him  to  pray  to  Buddha  for  another  son  ;  but  he  rejilied, 
that  ho  ha<l  alrea<ly  wearied  his  mouth  in  fruitless  i»rayer.  Then  they  advised  him  to  adopt  a  son  ; 
this  he  ako  refused  to  do,  alleging  that  an  adopted  child  could  never  essentially  become  like  his 
own,  and  wouhl  tiltimately  found  a  family  on  his  wealth  ;  moreover,  that,  at  his  death,  the 
adojitcd,  though  becoming  the  master  of  his  household,  would  not  grieve  for  him. 

"  It  is  not  right,"  he  continued,  "  tliat  I  should  I  a  true  affection  for  me.      1  may  be  lucky  enough 


give  the  property  acquired  by  myself  and  ancestors 
to  an  entire  stranger.  But  I  will  wait  till  I  find 
a  young  i>crson  who  has  a  true  affection  fur  me  ; 
and  I  will  not  adopt  one  before  I  have  received 
am]>le  proofs  of  such  affection,  and  satisfied  my 
heart  that  I  really  have  secured  it." 

Lien's  friends  were  not  altogether  disinterested 
advisers  :  they  all  hatl  children,  and  any  one  of 
them  would  gla<lly  have  allowed  the  rich  agj-icid- 
tun.st  to  ailopt  a  son.  Several  boys,  too,  about 
this  time  8ceme<l  all  at  once  to  become  wonder- 
fully fond  of  the  childless  old  man.  So,  one  day, 
Lien  said  to  his  wife  : 

"  The  people  of  this  place,  knowing  that  my  jtro- 
perty  is  fat  and  thick,  and  that  I  have  not  <leci.led 
on  atlopting  a  child,  arc  continually  jiestering  me 
with  atlvice  upon  the  m.^tUr,  and  letting  down  all 
manner  of  baits  and  hooks  t4i  deceive  me  and 
catch  my  wealth.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  travel 
into  a  distant  country,  in  order  to   endeavour  to 


to  find  a  sxiitable  i>erson,  who,  by  showing  a 
sincere  heart  towards  me,  may,  on  his  part,  be 
lucky  enough  Ut  become  my  adopted  son." 

The  project  meeting  his  wife's  approb.ition. 
Lien,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  plums — that  is 
to  say,  arranged  his  affairs, — started  off  on  his 
journey.  ^VlR■n  he  had  reached  a  considerable 
distance  from  home,  he  threw  off  the  garb  and 
character  of  a  well-to-do  Chinese  gentleman,  and 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  beggar,  who  wished 
to  sell  himself  as  a  slave.  The  various  persons 
he  met  by  the  way,  re.usoned  with  him,  saying 
that  he  was  unfit  to  be  either  a  labourer,  domestic 
servant,  or  tutor, — that,  in  short,  no  one  would 
purchase  a  helpless  old  man  like  him.  To  this 
Lien  invariably  replied  : 

"  It  is  true  my  years  arc  many,  and  that  I  am 
not  worth  a  hair  as  a  labourer,  domestic  servant, 
or  tutor  ;  but  the  purchaser  I  seek  is  a  wealthy 
oqihan,  to  whom    I   couM  act  in   the   capacity  of 


find  some  one,  by  land  or  water,  who  may  evince  I  a  father,  by  taking  care  of  his  money  and  jto 
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perty,    managing  his   affairs,    and    regulating    his 
household." 

Then  the  strangers,  with  much  laughter,  would 
say  : 

"  You  have  an  oily  mouth,  old  man  ;  but  you 
will  not  succeed  in  this  country  !  " 

And  passed  on  their  way,  wondering  whether  he 
were  a  rogue  or  a  simpleton. 

After  long  and  painful  travel,  Lien,  not    find 
iug   a   wealthy   orphan    to  purchase    him,    deter- 
mined to  try  another  course.      Buying  a  piece  of 
white  cotton  cloth,  he  wrote   on  it,  in  large  and 
distinct  characters,  the  following  words  : 

"XIIIS  ELDERLY  GENTLEMAN  IS  PESIROUS  TO  SELL 
nillSELP  TO  SOME  YOUNG  MAN,  IN  ORDER  TO  BECOME 
HIS  FATHER.  THE  PRICE  IS  TEN  DOLLARS  ONLY.  FROM 
THE  DAY  OP  SALE  THE  SELLER  WILL  ENTER  INTO  THE 
MOST  FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  PURCHASER,  WHO 
SHALL  NEVER  HAVE  REASON  TO  REPENT  OF  HIS  BAR- 
GAIN." 

Lien  placed  this  placard  on  his  breast ;  and, 
travelling  onwards,  was  saluted  by  deriding 
shouts,  coarse  jeers,  and  contemptuous  laughter 
from  all  who  met  him.  Nothing  dismayed,  how- 
ever, he  still  kept  on  his  way,  jjassing  through 
towns  and  villages,  though  hooted  and  pelted  at 
by  all  the  rabble.  One  day,  at  length,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  the  market-place  of  the  city  of  Hwan- 
Shing,  surrounded  as  usual  ):»y  an  insulting  mob, 
a  tall,  well-dressed,  young  man,  of  benevolent 
countenance,  pushed  through  the  crowd  to  learn 
what  might  be  the  matter.  The  young  man  pre- 
senting a  fresh  butt  for  the  vidgar  witticisms  of 
the  mob,  they  cried  to  him  : 

' '  Hallo,  sir  !  you  are  very  charitable  and  com- 
passionate to  widows  and  orphans.  Pull  out 
your  purse,  pay  ten  dollars,  and  have  a  father." 

While  others  cried  : 

' '  What  does  the  greedy  old  rogue  want  with 
ten  dollars  ?  since  whoever  may  be  fool  enough  to 
buy  him  will  assuredly  have  to  keep  him  !  " 

The  young  man,  however,  was  too  much  struck 
by  the  shrewd  but  amiable  features  of  Lien,  and 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  j'lacard,  to  ])ay 
any  attention  to  the  rude  ribaldry  of  the  rabble. 
Musing,  he  thought  : 

' '  If  this  old  man  should  really  prove  a  true 
father  to  me  !  I  ought  to  buy  him,  and  thus 
obtain  a  renown  for  benevolence  for  one  hundred 
years.  But  he  may  have  relatives,  who  might 
some  day  recognise  and  claim  him." 

To  the  question  if  he  had  any  relatives.  Lien 
answered  that  he  had  not.  To  all  other  questions 
he  did  not  answer,  l)ut  merely  pointed  to  the 
words  on  the  placard — "  The  purchaser  shall 
never  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  bargain." 
Without  saying  more,  the  young  man  gave  Lien 
ten  dollars.  Then  the  latter  tore  the  placard  off 
his  breast,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
man,  as  a  receipt  in  fidl,  thus  consummating  the 
bai-gaiu  after  the  Chinese  fashion.  Then  the 
young  man,  seizing  his  newly  purchased  father  by 
the  arm,  led  him  through  the  uproarious  crowd 
to  the  nearest  wine-shoj),  where,  seating  him  in 
the  place  of  honour,  he  put  a  pot  of  rich  warm 
wine  in  his  hands  with  all  due  filial  reverence. 
The  rabble  followed,  shouting  as  they  ran  : 

' '  Is  tliis  old  man  a  god,  a  devil,  or  an  ass,  that 


he  should  lead  the  sharpest  young  broker  in  our 
city  into  so  foolish  a  bargain  V  " 

But  the  broker  soon  quieted  them,  liy  giving 
the  wine-shop  keeper  some  silver  to  treat  them  all 
round,  in  honour  of  the  joyous  occasion  ;  and 
then,  calling  a  sedan-chair,  he  took  Lien  home  to 
his  house. 

Lien  was  well  j^leased  to  find  that  his  new  son's 
liouse  was  evidently  the  dweliing  of  a  prosperous 
merchant.  On  entering,  the  young  man  led  him 
to  the  seat  of  honour ;  and,  after  performing  the 
four  reverences  which  Chinese  etiquette  demands 
from  a  son  to  a  father,  begged  to  inquire  his  name 
and  history.  But  Lien  was  a  genuine  Chinaman, 
and  accordingly  gave  a  very  patchy  and  muddy, 
or,  in  plain  English,  a  very  false  account  of  him- 
self. The  young  man,  in  return,  and  speaking 
truthfully,  said  that  his  name  was  Yaou,  and  he 
was  the  son  of  one  Kwe,  formerly  a  rice-mei-chant 
in  the  city  of  Hwo-Kwang.  He  had  lost  his 
parents  when  young,  and,  consequently,  began  the 
world  early  in  life  as  an  apjirentice  to  a  travelling 
silk-dealer.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  a  pecidiar  skill  in  estimating  the 
value  of  different  qualities  of  silk,  his  master 
frequently  entrusted  him  with  small  venture.^ 
and  commissions  ;  so,  by  care  and  industry,  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  set  up  for  himself  ;  and 
now,  though  only  twentj'-two  years  of  age,  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  silk-brokei's  in  Hwan- 
Shing. 

Lien  was  highly  gratified  to  find  that  he  had 
obtained  so  promising  a  son  ;  but,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic cunning  of  his  race,  he  determined  to 
learn  more  about  Yaou,  before  he  disclosed  his 
real  name,  great  wealth,  and  high  position  in 
society.  Day  by  day,  however,  the  silk-broker's 
excellent  disposition  and  energetic  business  habits 
became  more  apparent,  and  Lien  was  almost 
tempted  to  reveal  his  true  history  when,  all  at 
once,  news  arrived  that  the  rebel  army  was  in 
full  march  towards  Hwan-Shing,  -with  the  inten- 
tion of  sacking,  if  not  totally  destroying,  the 
doomed  city.  Yaou,  on  hearing  this  alarming 
intelligence,  asked  Lien's  advice  as  to  how  they 
shoidd  act.  Lien  advised  that  Yaou  shoidd  sell 
off  all  his  goods  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  ■with 
the  jjroceeds  concealed  on  their  persons,  the  two 
shoidd  travel  about,  disguised  as  beggars,  until 
tranquillity  should  lie  restored.  To  this  Y'aou 
warmly  re]ilied,  that  the  hardshii)s  and  fatigue  of 
such  a  mode  of  action  woidd  seriously  injure,  or 
perhaps  kill,  so  aged  a  man  as  Lien  ;  and  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  woidd  rather  remain  in  the 
city,  and  endeavour  to  compound  with  the  rebels, 
even  if  he  lost  all  his  projierty,  than  allow  his  vener- 
able father  to  suffer  such  priva.tions.  This  melted 
Lien's  heart.  Ho  acknowledged  that  he  v/as  a 
■wealthy  gmitlcman,  and  declared  that  Yaou  should 
be  his  heir.  Their  plan  was  soon  arranged.  That 
very  day  Yaou  sold  all  his  goods,  and  the  two  em- 
barked in  a  passage-boat,  their  destination  being 
Lien's  house. 

When  the  boat  had  started,  and  the  adopted 
father  and  son  had  once  more,  after  the  hurry  of 
their  dejiarture,  an  opportunity  of  quiet  con- 
verse together.  Lien  asked  the  other  ho^v  it  was 
that  he  had  never  married.      Yaou  replied  that 
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bo  had  intondud  to  marry  a  cei-tain  la«ly,  but  now 
of  coiii-se  he  must  ho  entirely  ruled  l>y  his 
reapcctod  parent's  wishes.  Lien  rejoined  that  if 
the  rank  and  fortime  of  the  lady  were  suitable, 
he  could  have  no  possilile  objections.  Yaou  then 
tolil  him  that  the  huly's  name  was  Faw-wang, 
and  she  w.-us  the  dau^'hter  of  his  old  m.-vster,  the 
silkmerchant  ;  that  tluy  had  long  lovetl  each 
other,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  and  want  of 
fortune  her  jL-vrents  woidd  not  allow  their  nuir- 
riapo  to  take  plue.  Aft.  r  isonie  further  conversa- 
tion on  the   matter,  it  waa  agreed  that,  as  there 


W!ia  a  landing- pliicc,  at  which  the  boat  stojtped 
to  take  in  and  dischai-go  jiassengers,  close  by 
where  Faw-w:u>g  lived,  Yaou  should  take  tlio 
opportimity  to  run  up  to  see  her ;  and  if  she  were 
still  unmarried,  and  willing  to  come  with  him,  ho 
was  to  bring  her  to  the  boat,  and  they  would  all 
go  home  to  Lien's  house  merrily  together.  But, 
on  reaching  the  landing-place,  the  other  p;i8- 
sengers,  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  proximity  and 
dreiwlful  atrocities  of  the  rebels,  wouhl  not  allow 
the  boat  to  stop  any  longer  time  than  was  merely 
necessary  to  land  such  travellei-s  as  wished.     'J'o 


the  expostulations  of  Lien,  who  si)oke  of  his  son's 
particular  business,  the  jKisstngcrs  turned  a  deaf 
«ar,  exclaiming  that  time  jire.ssed,  and  every  one 
h»d  his  own  business  to  do  ;  that  the  traveller 
never  knew  whether  life  or  death,  jjrcservation  or 
dostniction,  dei»end«-d  on  the  rate  he  travelled  ; 
•  iid  they  concluded  by  obsen'ing  : 

"  \Vhen  we  t<x)k  our  passage  we  made  no  bargain 
•bout  waiting  for  you." 

This  last  wa.s  decisive. 

S»  as  nothing  i«,tter  coidd  bo  done,  imdcr  the 
^ircnmstancea,  J Jen,  who  in  his  capacity  of  father, 
Oarhed  the  joint  purse,  gave  Yaou  one  hundred 
Oimccs  of  gold,  with  which  ho  jimijied  on  shore  to 
"'  le   marriaiio  ;    while  the   old   gentleman 

1"  i   homewaitLi,   in  the  Ixjat,  to  prepare  a 

grantl  festival  for  the  reception  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  But  scarcely  had  the  boat  again 
,«tarte.l,  when  Lien,  with  great  vexation,  recollectc«l 
.fha  very  patchy  and  muddy  account  he  had  given 


of  liimself  to  his  adopted  son  ;  and,  also,  that 
though  he  had  since  acknowledged  his  wealth  and 
lH)sition  in  society,  he  liad  never  told  Yaou  his  real 
name  and  place  of  residence.  His  natural  shrewd- 
ness, however,  diil  him  good  8cr\-ioe  in  this 
dilemma.  When  the  boat  reached  its  destination, 
he  caused  a  niunber  of  placards  to  be  printed  and 
posted,  in  various  conspicuous  positions,  on  the 
rojids  most  likely  to  be  travelled  by  his  ad<ii)te<l 
son,  and  these  placards,  couched  in  ambiguous 
language,  so  as  to  In;  understood  by  Y;iou  alone, 
were  intended  to  inform  him  resiMicting  his  adopted 
father's  real  name  and  address.  Having  accom- 
plislted  this,  Lieu  proceeded  on  his  homeward 
journey. 

Yaou,  as  soon  as  he  ha<l  landed,  liurricd  off  on 
the  wings  of  exi>ectation  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
silk -dealer  ;  but,  to  his  consternation,  eo<jn  found 
that  it  had  been  burned  by  the  rebela  ;  and,  on 
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making  further  inquiries,  learned  that  all  the 
family  had  been  murdered,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fair  Fa'w-wang,  whom  the  rebels  had  carried 
off  in  cai)tivity.  Sorrowfully  enough,  then,  Yaou 
turned  his  steps  towards  his  adopted  father's  house, 
as  he  thought  ;  but,  in  reality,  in  quite  another 
diz'ection,  according  to  the  false  statement  made  by 
Lien. 

After  travelling  a  day's  journey,  he  came  to  the 
bank  of  a  river,  where  a  large  crowd  was  assem- 
bled. On  asking  what  caused  the  assemblage  of 
so  many  persons  in  that  particular  sj)ot,  he  was 
told  that  a  party  of  the  rebels  were  then  and 
there  holding  a  hong,  or  market,  to  dispose  of 
their  plunder  and  prisoners.  Thinking  that  Faw- 
wang  might  probably  be  among  the  captives,  Yaou 
entered  the  mai-ket,  but  soon  discovered  that  the 
rebels  were  Iceen  dealers.  For,  apprehending  that 
if  their  female  captives'  faces  were  seen,  the  j>ur- 
chasers  would  invai-ialdy  select  the  youngest  aird 
best  looking  ;  the  rebels  placed  a  sack  over  the 
head  of  each  prisoner,  drawing  it  down  as  far  as 
the  hands,  and  sold  the  whole  for  one  price  all 
round. 

As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  Yaou  purchased  one 
that  seemed  to  him  the  youngest  and  most  likely 
looking  of  the  cajitivcs  ;  but,  to  the  gi-eat  and 
vociferous  amusement  of  the  by-standers,  when 
the  sack  was  taken  off  her  head,  she  proved  to  be 
a  veneraljle  matron,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age.  iStill,  as  the  appearance  of  the  old  lady  was 
respectable,  and  her  countenance  betokened  an 
amiable  disjiosition,  Yaou  did  not  altogether 
repent  of  his  bai-gain.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  he  had  purchased  a  wealthy  father  for  only 
ten  dollars,  he  thought  that  possibly  this  bargain 
might  turn  out  a  good  one  also.  Moreover,  recol- 
lecting that  Lieii  had  positively  declared  that  he 
had  no  relatives,  Yaou  considered  that  the  respect- 
able looking  old  lady  might  make  a  capital  wife 
for  his  adopted  father.  Accordingly,  he  asked  her 
if  she  had  a  son,  and  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  proposed  to  adopt  her  as  his  mother.  She 
agreeing,  he  immediately  jjerformed  the  four 
reverences  to  her,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of 
adoption.  The  old  lady,  then,  to  show  her  gratitude 
drew  Yaou  to  one  side,  and  informed  him  that 
among  the  captives  still  unsold  there  was  a  maiden 
as  beauteoiis  as  the  day. 

"  It  may  be  so,  mother,"  he  replied,  '*  but 
how  am  I  to  tind  her.  I  cannot  see  throiigh  a 
sack." 

"  Listen,"  rejoined  the  old  lady,  "  the  damsel  of 
whom  1  speak  has  an  imjiJement  of  jade-stone — 
from  which,  I  heard  her  say,  nothing  but  death 
should  part  her — this  she  has  concealed  in  one 
of  the  sleeves  of  her  dress.  Go,  then,  among  the 
captives,  \!se  your  eyes  discreetly,  and  probably 
you  may  discover  some  indications  of  this  jade 
implement." 

Yaou  went,  and  soon  perceived  the  end  of  the 
jade-stone  peeping  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  place 
where  the  sack  was  tied  round  one  of  the  captive's 
wrists.  Nay,  more,  he  recognised  it  to  be  a  jade 
silk-measui-e  that  he  had  himself  given  to  Faw- 
wang  in  former  and  happier  days.  He,  at  once, 
purchased  the  captive,  anil  siire  enough,  when  the 
sack  was   taken  from  licr  head,  she  jsroved  to  be 


Faw-wang  herself,  to  the  great  delight  and  happi- 
ness of  them  both. 

Accompanied  by  his  bride  and  adopted  mother, 
Yaou  again  set  off  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  Lien's  house  ;  but,  as  before,  and  from  the 
same  reason,  going  in  qiute  a  contrary  direction. 
After  travelling  a  short  distance,  however,  he 
espied  one  of  the  placards  that  had  been  put  up 
by  Lien,  which,  from  its  ambiguous  wording, 
being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend,  brought  him 
to  a  stand-still.  His  adopted  mother,  perceiving 
he  was  in  a  dilemma,  then  said  : 

' '  Why  shoiUd  my  son  travel  farther,  if  he  be  un- 
certain of  his  way  ?  My  house  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  this  place,  let  us  go  thither  for  the 
present." 

Yaou  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  they  all 
embarked  in  a  boat,  which  soon  took  them  to  a 
wide  lake — so  wide  that  the  shades  of  the  evening 
closed  round  the  party,  ere  they  had  crossed  it.  At 
last,  as  the  boat  neared  the  opposite  bank, 
Yaou  was  surprised  to  hear  the  voice  of  Lien  cry 
out  from  the  shore  : 

"  Is  that  my  son  Yaou's  boat  ?  " 

But  he  was  still  more  astonished  when  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  heard  his  adopted  mother 
exclaim  : 

"  That  is  my  dear  husband's  voice  !  " 

For  the  old  lady  that  Yaou  had  so  fortunately 
purchased  Mas  no  other  than  Lien's  wife,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  rebels,  jjrevious  to  the  old 
gentleman's  return  home. 

After  the  first  happy  gi-eetings  and  hurried 
explanations  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  Lien  led  the 
way  to  his  house  ;  and,  having  ushered  Yaou  and 
Faw-wang  into  the  little  apartment,  with  the 
many  lucky  corners,  gave  them  formal  possession 
of  it,  for  their  own  use.  On  entering  the  room 
Yaou  was  struck  with  surprise  ;  his  eyes  eagerly 
glanced  over  the  windows,  doors,  tables,  seats, 
bed,  and  bed-hangings. 

"How  strange!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  have 
frequently  dreamt  of  a  room,  exactly  resembling 
this  ;  everything  here  is  quite  familiar  to  me.  Am 
1  awake,  or  do  I  still  dream  !  I  remember,  too, 
that  in  my  dreams  I  have  frequently  gone  to  a 
recess,  concealed  by  that  very  curtain  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  taken  from  thence  a  box  of  toys — 
a  little  porcelain  horse,  a  hammer,  a  ball,  and 
other  things,  such  as  children  play  with." 

Lien,  too  much  agitated  to  speak,  drew  back 
the  cvu-tain,  disclosing  the  recess  and  the  box  of 
toys,  which  were  immediately  recognised  by 
Yaou. 

"  Of  a  surety,  then,"  said  Lien,  "you  cannot 
be  any  other  than  my  own  son,  who,  escaping  the 
calamity  of  the  tiger,  was  picked  up  by  a  kid- 
napjier,  and  sold  to  some  childless  family." 

But  Yaou  strongly  insisted  that  such  could  not 
be  the  case  ;  for  no  one  had  ever  told  him  that  he 
was  not  the  son  of  Kwe,  the  rice-merchant,  in 
the  city  of  Hwo-Kwang.  Then  Faw-wang,  who 
had  not  previously  sj^oken,  said  to  her  husband  : 

' '  Everybody  in  oiu-  town  well  knew  that  you 
v/ere  not  the  son  of  Kwe,  the  rice-merchant, 
though  nobody  liked  to  tell  you  so  to  your  face. 
AVhen  you  first  proposed  marriage  to  me,  my 
parents,  seeing  you  were  an  industrious  and  weU- 
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itisposcd  young  man,  woidil  gladly  have  consented 
if  you  hail  Ijotii  the  tr  "  .»f  Kwe's  house, 

aiid   not  n  mero  pui'.  That  was  the 

tnie  n-ason  why  thoy  would  not  pernut  our  mar- 
riage to  l>o  sulemnisciL  And  now,  when  you 
have  heard  all  this,  bow  oaii  you  iU>ul)t  that  you 

■  that  this  is 

l*'or  some  niinutos  not  one  oi  tiie  party  could 
speak.  At  last.  Lieu,  with  an  effort,  breaking 
the  silenoo.  said  : 

'•  W'j  I  :^:iin  in  doulit  upon  this 

matter.       i  \in   nicana  of  identitica- 

tion,  l>y  a  peculiar  mark  my  chiKl  hatl  tipon  his 
'-o<ly." 

On  examination,  the  mark  was  found  upon 
Vftou,  and  th«n  Lien  saiil  : 

"This  day  the  ImporiiU  Heaven  and  Queen-like 
Earth,  taking  eonip:«ksion  on  our  collected  virtue, 
li .       '  ■'  lis  all  together  to  complete  o\\r  im- 

1" 

Then  ail,  with  one  accord,  having  Iwwcd  and 
thankcil  Heaven  ami  E;irth,  Lien  summoned  the 
servants,  and  ordered  tliem  t<J  make  preparations 
f''  '   '  Four  pigs  and  four  sheep  were 

ki       I  of  the  gols,   and   to  furnish   a 

repast  lor  all  the  neighbours  ;  before  whom  Lien 
acknowledged  Yaou  to  be  his  legitimate  son  and 
heir,  who,  consequently,  took  from  that  time  his 
ongin.al    i  lou,   or  the  Little-chamber, 

though  h<  're   generally  known  ovi-r  all 

the  great  celesti.ol,  central,  tlowerj'  empire  as  The 
Lost  Cniu).  Wiluam  Plskeutox. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ALMA. 

BY    A    PASSENGER. 

UN  liio  afternoon  of   Friday  the    10th  of  .June, 

18o9.  we  were  enjoying  the  kind   and  courteous 

li'  '^I'S  of  the    brigadier-Commandant  at  his 

^-         ...     on  one  of  the  highest  a\wts  of  the  extin- 

d    volcano    now   called  Aden.     We    talked 

rftd     variety    of     comforts    and 

h  the   facilities  of  modem  com- 

munuation  have  brought  to  that  desolate  crater 

•'rom    all    regions  of   the   world.       Suddenly    we 

av    smoke    risini;    in    the     harbour    from     the 

.    which 

'    Inland 

I  LVyioti  ;   and  while  she   took  in  coals   for  the 

(.ontinnr.tion  of  her  homeward  voyage,  hatl  handed 

us  over  to  the  urb.anities  of  our  frifml.-i.      We  had 

U'  I    she   M  ■  inl.iy's 

«1 '..  — for  suj'  ^  ,  -iture  on 

Friday  is  still  not  without  its  influence  among 
n  r    '        n.      It  wri  1  .:   new   arrange- 

i:.  ■    l>ecn    i.  rrieil   on    boanl. 

N  .  on  an  unlucky  Friday,  but  at  sun- 

ri ..  ,.iy  the  gof>.l  ship  heaved  her  anchor, 

making  for  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  t<»  dash 
aT>  '  ■  "  ■  '  '■  '  ■  on  a  '■•■  '  '  'in  that 
a-  rally  <!•  •  bright 

a  cious— the  gayest  Sabbath  of  the  year, 

^\.... lay. 

The  moon  had  just  gone  down,   the  night  was 
P*    '  '    the   waves   of  the  Arabian 

g'"  in  summer.      It  was  three 

o'clock  a.ni.,  and  except  a  few  who  remained  on 


deck  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  heat  below,  wo 
had  retireil  to  our  cabins  to  seek  that  n?iK)8e  which 
is  not  e;isily  found  when  the  tlii'rniomet<-r  ranges 
at  or  aJ)Ove  'JO  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  No  dream 
of  danger  molested  us  for  a  moment.  The  cai)tain, 
it  is  true,  hatl  been  contiued  to  his  cabin  by  an 
attack  of  ei  -.  and  had  not  been   visil»le  for 

two  or  thr.  .    liut  the  chief  olhcers  were  in 

constant  commnnic.-ition  with  him.  All  hatl  long 
experience  of  the  Ked  S«'a  navigation,  and  wo  were 
provided  with  admirable  charts  jKjiuting  out  every 
peril,  ami  laying  down  the  .sale  uhanml-'i  with 
perfect  accuracy.  Indeed,  di.sasters  have  been 
very  uncommon  on  this  well-known  and  constantly 
traversed  navigation,  the  highroad  for  steamers  to* 
and  from  India,  China,  and  Anstrali.a,  not  to 
speak  of  the  numerous  steam  ships  of  war  whicli 
are  scarcely  ever  wanting  in  the  great  gtdf  which 
divides  Asia  from  Africa,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  our  earliest  associations,  connected  as  it  is  with 
some  of  the  most  startling  and  impressive  events 
of  biblical  history.  And  yet  there  was  real  ground 
for  an.viety.  Excepting  the  officers,  there  were 
only  four  European  sailors  on  board,  the  crew 
consisting  of  Lascars,  who,  in  the  sequel,  exhibited 
i>oth  cowardice  and  treachery  ;  for  when  the  .\lma 
struck  they  jumped  into  the  water,  swam  to  the 
neighb'»uring  reef,  abandoning  ship  and  passengers 
to  their  fate,  and  were  afterwartls  busy  in  breaking 
open  and  robbing  the  baggage  wliieh  was  saved 
from  the  wreck. 

There  were  three  fearful  crashes,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  vessel  heeled  over,  and  floods  of  water 
rushed  in  at  the  port-holes.  We  heard  the  orders 
given  to  drive  on — to  go  a-head — in  the  hoi>e,  no 
doubt,  that  the  reef  might  be  got  over,  but  with 
fear  that  if  a  hole  hatl  been  made  in  her  bottom, 
her  backing  would  have  taken  us  into  deep  water, 
when  she  would  have  gone  down  perpendicularly, 
and  aU  must  have  perished.  Everj'body  rushed 
forth  from  their  cabins.  There  were  many  screams 
and  cries,  especially  from  mothers  \vho  were 
.seeking  their  children, — many  su[)plication3  for 
deliverance,  many  jirayers  for  forgiveness  of  sins, 
many  conunendations  t>f  soids  to(«od.  Those  who 
were  able,  made  their  way  to  the  floor  of  the  saloon 
and  up  the  staircase  to  the  slopinir  deck.  But 
the  rising  of  the  w   •  •    nii\an3  of 

retreat.      From  th<  _  ule,  which 

was  umler  water,  the  passengers  were  rescued  by 
those  who  were  on  the  starboanl  side,  which  was 
high  and  nearly  dry  ;  but  the  slope  of  the  deck 
made  it  dithcult  to  maintain  a  footing.  Planting 
our  heels  against  anything  that  offered  resistanei', 
and  holding  on  by  whatever  we  could  seize  as  a 
means  of  sui>port,    "  '   'led   tlie    waters   rising, 

rising,    rising — cxt.  ig  the    lights    as   they 

rose,  till  we  were  left  in  utter  darkness,  waiting 
the  moment  when  we  should  be  overwhelmed,  or, 
wholly  exhausted,  rlropinto  the  engulj)hing  waves. 
We  heard  noise  anl  tumult  above.  Once  voices 
reached  \iH,  "  Any  ladies  l>elow  ?  "  We  answered 
as  loudly  and  a.s  frequently  as  we  were  able — 
"  Ladies,  children,  men  !  "  but  there  was  silence 
and  no  relief.  Our  little  group  consisted  of  six 
males,  three  females.  We  dia- 
iii-es  of  retlemption,  and  abandoned 
hoije.    We  held  each  other's  hands,  and  the  words, 
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"Thy  will,  0  God!  be  done,"  passed  from  lijis  to 
lips.  The  women  were  as  serene  as  saints  waiting 
for  a  celestial  Hight. 

Then  it  was  that  relief  and  salvation  were  near. 
Eojies  and  friendly  hands  came  down  through  the 
skyhght.  It  had  been  discovered  that  many  of 
the  passengers  had  not  been  able  to  escape  fi-om 
the  saloon.  Every  energy  was  exerted  for  onr 
rescne,  and  rescued  we  all  v\'ere,  though  many 
were  wounded  and  bruised  while  dragged  over  the 
waters  amidst  the  floating  furniture,  the  broken 
planks,  and  through  the  apertures  of  escape.  We 
had  no  garments  on  but  our  night  dresses  ;  we 
Avere  nearly  naked  and  barefooted.  All  cares 
seemed  absorbed  in  that  for  our  personal  deliver- 
ance. One  by  one  we  were  pidled  oiit  of  our 
watery  jirison,  and  lowered  over  the  side  of  the 
Alma  into  boats  below. 

But  that  which  received  us  was  water-logged, 
and  fidl  of  -women  and  children.  Happily  it  had 
been  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  Alma.  Two  life- 
preservei-s  were  flung  into  the  boat,  and  one  of  the 
sailors  broke  the  head  of  a  barrel  which  \\as  used 
to  bale  out  the  water  that  had  filled  the  little  craft. 
Among  those  who  had  been  aided  down  into 
the  boat  A\as  an  old  lady  who  had  lived  more  than 
fifty  mariied  years  in  India,  and  was  returning 
with  her  husband,  whose  age  exceeded  foiirscore, 
to  end  their  long  pilgi-imagc  in  their  native  land. 
Most  toiiching  was  the  anxiety  they  exhibited  not 
to  be  "separated,"  whether  for  life  or  death.  "  0  ! 
let  us  two  be  preserved  together,  or  together  die." 
Though  separated  for  a  time,  they  were  united 
again  on  the  coral  reef  when  the  general  gathering 
took  place.  May  many  a  ray  of  brightness  gild 
the  evening  of  their  existence  ! 

A  lifeboat  which  had  already  convej-ed  many 
passengers  to  tlie  reef  arrived,  and  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  its  safer  keeping  and  landed  on  the  lower 
pai-t  of  the  coral  island.  Haxong  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings,  our  feet  were  cruelly  cut  by  the 
sharp  and  jagged  coral,  and  we  often  fell  on  our 
hands,  elbows  and  knees  from  the  extreme  j>ain 
of  the  wounds.  Our  object  was  to  reach  the 
higher  point  of  the  reef,  as  the  waves  were  cover- 
ing the  si)ot  where  we  were  first  put  on  shore. 
Those  who  had  m.'ido  some  progress,  and  who  had 
slippers  and  shoes,  sent  them  to  those  who  were 
barefooted.  C'lu-ious  were  the  devices  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sole.  I  tied  my  nightcap  roimd 
what  Beau  Brummel  called  his  "favourite  foot," 
thus  patronising  one  of  my  two  supporters.  When 
some  sails  had  been  saved  they  were  tiirnecl  into 
sandals,  and  enabled  the  wearers  to  brave  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  serrated  coral.  We  aided  the 
ladies  to  reach  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
reef,  where,  bo  our  great  satisfaction,  the  deposits 
of  birds  convinced  us  that  this  reef  was  not  usually 
covered  by  the  tide.  Wo  learnt  afterwards  from 
the  captain  of  the  Cyclops,  that  he  had  seen  the 
reef  wholly  submerged  in  waves,  but  to  no  such 
peril  were  we  now  exjiosed. 

With  the  dawn  of  day,  we  perceived  that  many 
things  had  been  brought  away  from  the  wreck, 
the  mails  were  landed,  and  a  portion  of  the  lug- 
gage, much  of  which  had  been  seriously  damaged 
by  the  salt  water.  Though  the  gunpowder  was  all 
wetted,    muskets,    and  such  arms  as  coidd  be  got 


at,  were  seciired- — two  rockets  were  saved  which  we 
felt  might  be  useful  as  signals — one  of  the  two 
was  employed  for  the  piu-pose.  The  live-stock 
was  brought  on  shore,  but  soon  began  to  die  off 
for  want  of  drink.  Of  beer  there  was  a  good 
supply,  some  wine,  some  rum,  biit  we  suffered 
most  from  the  inadequate  provision  of  water,  and 
that  which  Avas  brought  on  shore  was  brackish 
from  the  mixture  of  the  sea. 

Our  first  care  was  to  proA-ide  for  the  safety  of 
the  pai-ty,  of  whom  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  were  landed  on  the  reef.  An  attack  from  the 
Arabs  was  among  probable  contingencies,  especially 
after  the  exasperation  caused  by  the  late  hostile 
proceedings  against  Djedda.  The  name  of  the  reef 
on  which  we  found  ourselves  is  Moorshedjerah — 
it  may  be  seen  in  all  the  large  charts — is  Ijetween 
Moka  and  Hodeida,  near  the  Harnish  Islands,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Arabian  coast. 

Sails,  spars  and  ropes  were  brought  from  the 
wTeck,  rude  tents  were  constructed,  and  afforded 
some,  though  a  very  insulficient,  shelter  from  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  Most  of  the  ladies, 
children,  and  some  of  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
escorted  or  carried  to  the  highest  part  of  the  reef, 
where  every  possible  arrangement  was  made  for 
their  comfort  and  accommodation.  Bolsters,  pil- 
lows, blankets  and  garments  were  collected,  and 
invariably  approjniated  to  those  who  needed  them 
most.  The  ascent  to  the  ladies'  bivouac  was  some- 
what steep  and  rugged,  but  nothing  was  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  alleviate  their  sufferings, 
and  to  furnish  such  appliances  for  their  relief  as 
were  accessible.  And  well  indeed  did  they  deserve, 
and  well  repay  our  solicitudes — their  conduct  was 
equally  patient  and  heroic.  Indeed  a  more  sti'ik- 
ing  clisjilay  of  midtitudinous  -sartues  could  hardly 
have  been  exhibited.  Everywhere  the  yovmg  were 
ministerina;  to  the  old — the  strong  to  the  feeble — 
the  men  to  the  women — the  women  to  the  chddren. 
Nor  were  the  virtues  alone  called  into  action,  it 
seemed  as  if  sagacity  and  foresight  were  almost 
supernaturallj-  brightened,  everything  was  thought 
of  that  prudence  coidd  suggest,  and  devotion  ac- 
complish— everywhere  was  order,  everywhere  har- 
mony, good-will,  fidl  trust  in  those  to  whom  the 
direction  was  confided,  and  theirs  was  a  most 
onerous  and  responsible  task,  which  they  admi- 
rably fidlilled. 

There  had  been-indeed  a  short  period  during  which 
the  maternal  agonies  eoidd  hartUy  be  restrained. 
Many  of  the  children  were  supx)0sed  to  have  been 
drowned,  and  several  who  had  fallen  into  the 
water  were  rescued  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of 
those  who  plunged  in  after  them  to  save  them. 
Not  one  of  them  perished,  but  some  mothers 
while  they  were  inquiring  in  mortal  distress 
after  the  fate  of  their  offspring,  received  children 
that  were  not  then-  own.  But  when  all  had  been 
restored  to  those  who  claimed  them,  ciies  and 
clamours  subsided  into  smiles  and  gratitude,  and 
from  that  moment  there  reigned  a  calm  and  a 
confidence  imbroken. 

Among  the  passengers  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers — both  in  the  Queen's  and  the  Com- 
pany's service,  returning  to  England  from  India. 
To  these  was  confided  the  distribution  of  the 
warlike  weapons  with  which  those  were  armed  who 
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nndcrtowk  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  the 
cautp  and  of  the  proviaiou;g.  They  were  our  sc-u- 
tiuuls  at  iiii^ht  as  our  conipaniuns  l>y  day. 

Our  purser  was  oue  of  the  must  roluust  of  men. 
He  U8u;tlly  comluctcil  the  religioiw  worsliip  on 
boanl,  and  we  liad  heard  hiui  ouly  a  day  or  two 
before  read  the  fiuienU  service  over  two  of  our 
companions,  when  they  were  committed  to  the 
deep.  Ipou  him  naich  depended,  ho  exposed 
himself  to  the  sun,  and  seemed  confusetl  with  the 
sense  of  his  he.a\-j'  re^jionsibilities.  He  became 
deliriuuj  and  frenzietl,  and  it  was  scarcely  jiossihle 
t  im,  so  vit>lent  were  his  coutortitius,  whik» 

1  Were  loud  and  furious  ;   they  were   stilled 

•y  death,  and  in  a  few  hours — it  not  being  possible 
t>>  dig  a  gnwe  in  the  hanl  coral,  his  corjise  was 
llung  into  the  sea.  There  were  several  ether  dis- 
tressing cues  of  sutlering  fmm  sun-strokes,  but 
none  but  this  had  a  fatal  termination. 

Wo  had  been  joined  at  Aden  by  a  party  of  eight 
1  .-    ,,^  ^.^Q  IjjjJ  been  engaged  in  laying  down 

10  teli'tTni)!!   fr>>m   Suez.      Their  services 
s  were  invaluable  to  us. 

:  to  accompany  one  of  the 

-liip's  boats  to  Moka,  in  order  to  seek  there  suc- 

lolly  of  water,  of  which 
.1  want.  There  were  no 
sounds  more  saddening  than  those  of  the  chiklren 
crjing  for  "p.ani  I  paui  I — water  !  water!  "which it 
was  impossible  to  give  them  in  suiiicient  quantity  to 
-        '      '  ''"  uieto  an  early  re- 

&•  ■  .  iisavedshould  bo 

given  only  U)  the  sick,  the  women  and  the  children. 
The  l>oat,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  winds, 
and  the  presence  of  mists  ilid  not  reach  Moka  till 
I  •on.     She    took   with    her  a 

.' 1  i;      ^     merchant,    who   w;is  among 

our  passengers,  and  our  representatives  were  kindly 
received  by  the  authorities,  who  undertook  to  send 
us  a  quantity  of  w.-»ter.  It  had  not,  however,  arrivetl, 
whentw.  'r-r,  we  left  the  reef.   Anotherparty 

had  gone  '  ^Iibouring  island,  where  they  found 

wells  with  water,  but  it  was  brackish  and  disagree- 
able t*^  the  t.-uite.  After  accomjilishing  their  mis- 
sion at  Mok.i,  the  boat's  party  proceeded  to  the 
Stniitaof  Bab-el-Mandeb,  where  they  found  H.M.S. 
C'jeloi*,  which  had  been  directed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Comjiany.  The  Cyclops  had  fortunately 
lieen  «letaineil  by  head-winds.  To  her,  under 
Providence,  we  afterwards  owed  our  redemption. 

The  }asseugcrs  were  divide<l  into  two  principal 
groups — one  at  the  top  of  the  reef  ;  another,  and 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  scattered  about  l>e- 
low,  where  they  found  (during  part  of  the  ih»y), 
shadow  from  a  {tortion  of  the  reef,  wliich  ran  up 
somewhat  abrui»tly  ;  but  it  was  close  and  sidtry 
withal,  and  the  atmosphere  under  the  awnings 
s  '    t  impure. 

were   cases  of  fever,   and  it  was    to   be 

apprehended  that  if  they  assumed  a  typhoid  and 

contagious  character,  a  great  mortality  would  have 

resulteiL      At  times  the  sun's  heat  was  intolerable, 

d  directly  on  our  hcaiis  ;   but 

^  from  keeping  our  hair  and 

foreheads  wet  with  rags  steeped  in  the  salt 
water,  hot  though  it  was.  and  in  ha>-ing  streams 
of  it  poxired  ui)on  our  necks.     These  precautions 


secured  many  from  strokes  of  the  sun,  and  restored 
others  who  were  suffering  fn)m  such  strokes. 
Moreover,  we  found  tliat  sjilt  water  so  employed 
alleviated  our  buruiug  thirst.  Fur  food  there  was 
little  Appetite  ;  and  of  the  aninuUs  that  were 
landed,  1  believe  very  few  were  slaughtered.  As 
neither  Mohammedans  nor  IIuuKhis  drink  spi- 
rituous liquors,  it  w;is  necessary  to  apportion 
among  them  a  part  of  the  water  saved.  A 
black  man  stole  a  tin  c:ui  of  water  more  than 
his  portion :  he  was  cut  tlown  liy  one  of  the 
officers  on  the  watch.  There  was  but  one  other 
mehuicholy  exception  to  the  general  coneurrunco 
in,  and  obedience  to,  these  regidiitions,  whose 
ob8er\'ance  was  the  main  cause  of  our  safety  and 
security.  The  sinner  belonged — sad  to  say  I — ho 
belonged  to  the  Indian  anuy  ;  an  olHcer  of  rank. 
He  said  he  had  appropriateil  the  two  buttles  of  beer, 
which  were  found  secreted  on  him,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  watch  was  vigilant.  Let  his 
name  and  sharao  l)e  buried  in  oblivion  '  ' '  i- ! 
The  verdict  of   those  who  heard  the   .  ..xs 

an  appropriate  punishment  for  the  misdoing.  In 
bright  contrast  to  such  malfeasance,  let  one  act  of 
devotion  be  recorded  :  and  it  would  bo  easy  to 
select  many  such  acts.  There  was  an  otlicer  of 
the  same  miliUiry  rank  as  the  offender,  the  lx>nes 
of  whose  middle  finger  were  sjilintcred  by  the  fall 
of  the  mast  of  the  Alma,  having  been  caught  by 
one  of  the  ropes.  For  four-and-tw  cnty  hours  no 
ill-  t  could  be  found  •  ••  the  muti- 

1..1  iicr.      Wholly  foi,  -  sulerings, 

anil  being  selected  as  a  leader,  there  was  not  oidy 
no  relaxation  in  his  exertions,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  of  our  auxiliaries.  No 
thought  of  self  interfered  for  a  moment  with  the 
claims  of  self-saeriticing  courage. 

Another  of  the  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Expedition,  was  charged  with 
the  general  custody  and  distribution  of  the  pro- 
\'isions  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  excellently  did 
he  justify  the  confidence  that  was  placed  in  his 
sagacity.  He  was  as  drm  in  courteously  resisting 
unreasonable  requirements,  as  he  was  considerate 
in  kind  concessions  to  those  who  had  jtecidi.ar 
claims  to  urge.  The  care  required  was  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  immc<liatc  wants,  but 
to  provide  for  our  uncertain,  and  possibly  pro- 
loni;ed,  <letention  on  the  reef  ;  and  so  to  use  our 
resources  as  to  secure  us,  as  far  as  possible,  against 
whatever  might  hai>i>en.  No  doubt  there  were  a 
few  pardonable  pious  frauds,  in  which  a  husband 
obtained  for  a  wife,  or  a  father  for  his  children, 
somewhat  more  than  their  just  ion  ;   but  .-vs 

there  was   no   real    cause   of  >.  .t,  so  there 

were  no  compl.ainiiigs. 

The  party  was  separated  into  smaller  groups, 
messes  we  called  them,  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
each.  Every  mess  selected  a  head  ;  and  the  lists 
being  given  to  the  comraissarj'-in-chief,  the  hea<l 
received  in  the  morning  and  at  night  the  beer, 
wine,  and  rum  allotted  to  his  care,  and  for  whose 
fair  ajq)ortionment  he  was  deemed  responsible. 
On  one  occasion  some  ice  was  discovcreil,  and  a 
lump  was  given  to  e;u;h  of  the  ladies.  There  were 
two  or  three  great  festivals,  when  soup,  made  of 
preser\-ed  vegetables  and  salt  water  w.as  ilistri- 
buted.     It  has  often  been  my  lot  to  sit  at  the 
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table  of  monarchs  and  share  the  luxuries  of 
gourmandise  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
students  and  judges  of  ciilinary  arts,  Init  for 
intense  enjoyment  give  me,  on  a  coral  reef,  imder 
a  troi)ical  sun,  when  faint  and  famished — give  me 
a  bason  of  i)rescrved  vegetable  and  salt  water 
soup  !  Assuredly  neither  Beauvilliers  nor  Soyer 
ever  j^rovided  such  delicious  fare  !  If  delicacies 
pall  upon  the  palate  of  the  satiated — if  dry  bread 
be  sweet  to  the  mouth  of  the  hungry — there  is 
something  far  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  common 
luxmy,  when,  exhausted  with  weariness,  parched 
and  panting  with  thirst,  the  glass,  whose  drops  are 
more  delicious  than  nectar,  is  raised  to  the  lips. 

The  comfoi-t  of  bathing  was  great,  especially 
before  sunrise  ;  yet  so  deceitfid  was  the  flight  of 
time,  that,  believing  it  to  be  five  a.m.,  I  once 
made  my  waj'  to  the  edge  of  the  reef,  and  found 
afterwards  that  it  was  only  one  hour  after  mid- 
night. It  required  no  small  care  to  escape  being 
cut  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  coral ;  but  there  were 
some  places  where  soft  green  sea-weeds  covered  the 
surface,  on  which  it  was  delicious  to  lay  ourselves 
down,  and  to  allow  the  surges  to  fiow  over  and 
refresh  the  body. 

Above  the  reef,  guUs  and  sea-birds  flew  and 
screamed  as  they  passed  over  our  heads,  little  used 
to  such  interruptions  of  their  solitude  ;  but  we  were 
whoUy  freed  from  the  molestations  of  those  insect 
idsitants  which  are  such  torments  to  trojiical  life. 

In  the  numbers  of  wliich  our  party  was  com- 
posed, the  four  quarters  of  the  world  were 
undoubtedly  represented  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ordinary  crew  of  a  steamer  plying  east  of  the 
Cape,  in  which  will  be  found  negroes  attending  to 
the  fires,  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  of  varioiis 
classes  charged  with  the  ordinary  functions  of 
seamen.  Chinamen  as  cooks  and  carpenters, 
Manillamen  for  ]iilots  and  steerers  ;  while  among 
the  European  sailors  there  will  be  generally  dis- 
covered an  infusion  of  Danes  and  Dutch  and  other 
maritime  nations — independently  of  this  motley 
crew,  oiir  passengers  reiiresented  a  great  variety 
of  tribes  and  tongues  :  people  there  were  from 
North  and  South  America,  from  Australia,  many 
Anglo-Indians,  and  many  of  pure  English  blood, 
who  liad  never  visited  the  country  of  their  sii-es. 
In  Galle  we  heard  of  the  European  war ;  and  in  the 
same  a  partments  were  a  Frenchman  and  an  Austrian, 
who  thenceforward  called  themselves,  to  our  great 
amusement,  "intimate  enemies,"  and  fought  for 
the  politics  and  reputation  of  their  governments 
and  people  with  becoming  and  earnest  patriotism. 

There  was  a  considei-able  party  of  Spaniards 
and  Filijiinos  about  to  visit  the  "  renowned 
romantic  land,"  so  great  and  chivalric  in  its 
history,  and  which  seen  from  the  remoteness  of  a 
Spanish  colony,  and  ])icturcd  in  the  teaching  of  the 
clergy  and  their  colleges,  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
greatness  or  its  glory.  The  Sj^aniards  having  at 
first  no  interpreter,  had  been  utterly  forgotten ; 
and,  on  the  first  day,  received  no  portion  of  the 
allotted  beverages.  One  of  them  had  a  sun-stroke, 
and  it  was  some  time  l^iefore  his  condition  could  be 
made  known  to  the  medical  people.  I  found  him 
held  down  liy  his  countrymen,  calling  out  in  the 
wildest  delii'iiim  for  his  Tnadre  !  madrc  !  (mother  ! 
mother  !)     One  old  man  specially  interested  me. 


I  \ 


He  had  taken  under  his  charge  a  bright-eyed  boy 
— an  Ilocan  Indian — and  on  many  occasions  I  saw 
the  bent  and  wrinkled  Ancinno  giving  a  large  part 
of  his  own  su])plies  to  the  fainting  youth.  That 
youth  had  often  amused  and  instructed  me,  an 
inquirer  as  to  the  Ilocos  branch  of  the  Tegaloc 
idiom,  which  is  the  most  ^\adely  disseu  .mated  of 
the  native  languages  of  the  northern  po;  fcion  of  the 
Philippines.  The  Spaniards  did  fidl  j'  /stice  to  the 
demeanour  of  our  English  women.  Hov ;  differently, 
they  said,  woidd  Spanish  ladies  havj  acted!  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  subdze  their  fears 
or  to  control  their  passions. 

Both  the  Spanish  and  the  Netherlands  Archipe- 
lago are  now  brought  into  regidar  iteam  communi- 
cation with  Europe  by  branches  of  the  great 
Peninsidar  and  Oriental  Company.  Hong  Kong  is 
the  point  of  contact  with  Manila.  Singapore 
with  Batavia  ;  and,  at  Singapore  we  had  a  large 
accession  of  Dutch  families,  with  their  Javanese 
servants,  and  many  children  of  native  mothers  and 
European  fathers,  speaking  only  the  Malay  tongue. 
The  various  nationalities — if  so  broad  a  name  can 
lie  given  to  the  many  races,  who  call  themselves  the 
subjects  of  the  same  prince  or  power — presented 
singular  contrasts  in  action,  and  in  suffering,  under 
circumstances  so  likely  to  develop  character  ;  but 
we  may  well  be  ]>]  eased  with  and  proud  of  the 
bearing  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  our 
women  especially,  when  placed  in  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  The  noblest  qualities  expand 
and  strengtiien  with  the  urgency  for  their  exercise. 

There  wei-e  several  sick  people  among  the  wrecked 
passengere.  Such  was  the  care  they  experienced 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  purser,  there  was 
no  case  of  death  upon  the  reef.  One  gentleman  died 
after  our  rescue,  but  his  situation  had  been  long 
deemed  hopeless. 

On  the  third  day  it  was  necessaiy  to  diminish 
the  allotments  of  beer  and  wine.  It  was  sei-ved 
out  in  half-glasses  in  the  mess  to  which  I  belonged, 
but  there  was  no  flagging  of  courage  or  fortitude  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  sort  of  presentiment  prevailed 
among  us  that  relief  was  at  hand. 

Let  me  mention  here  as  somewhat  relative 
and  iUustiative,  that  I  had  been  haunted  liy  strange 
visions  during  my  vmquiet  slumbers  on  the  reef.  On 
one  occasion  a  handsome  Italian  lady — a  comiianion 
of  our  misfortune — appeared,  in  my  dreams, — her 
face  was  close  to  mine  ;  its  beauty  was  gradually 
changed  into  deformity  ;  the  hair  was  loosened  from 
its  roots  ;  the  features  were  extinguished  ;  it  be- 
came a  naked  skull,  and  then  slowly  moved  away. 
It  was  followed  by  the  visage  of  a  bearded  man, 
which  looked  searchingly  upon  and  into  me.  Then 
the  beard  fell  off;  the  eyes  dropped  from  their 
sockets  ;  the  countenance  became  a,  hideous  and 
offensive  mass — which  was  ;dso  slowly  transformed 
to  a  skull  and  disappeared  ;  to  be  followed  by 
another  head,  which,  after  glai-ing  at  me,  became 
discoloiu-ed  by  j^ustules  and  tumours  which  rent 
the  skin  ;  the  flesh  was  loosened,  it  detached  itself 
from  the  bones,  leaving  nothing  but  a  skull,  which, 
like  its  predecessors,  then  dojiarted.  There  were, 
at  least,  twenty  such  visitations — unlike  one 
another — each  looking  intensely  into  my  face  ;  and, 
after  undergoing  frightful  transformations,  all 
assumed    the    appearance    of     crania,     and    like 
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Bancpio's  ghost,  glirlotl  away  from  sight.  I  n;iiiein- 
ber  that  I  i>resLrvc(l  iieifoct  serenity  ihiring  those 
Btrange  api>carances,  which  gave  evidonco,  no 
doubt,  of  a  somewhat  fevered  intellect,  acted 
upon  by  the  excitement  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  dream  w.as  but  the  uncovering  of  tlie 
passing  scene,  on  which  the  shatlows  of  death  wero 
~o  a<ljacent  to  the  business  of  life. 

And  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  bnwght  us 
deliverance.  The  lM)at  whicli  ha<l  gone  tt>  Mok;i, 
proceeded  to  Aden,  and  in  the  Straits  found  II.M. 
steamer  Cyclops,  Captain  VuUen,  which,  tlmugh 
about  to  depart  in  another  direction,  had  fortu- 
nately been  det;unetl  by  strong  heatl-winds,  anil  lost 
not  a  moment  in  li;ustening  to  our  rescue;  the  crew 
having  put  themselves  on  short  commons  in  order 
to  secure  to  us  more  abundant  supplies.  Shouts 
of  "A  steamer!  a  steamer!"  wero  echoed  and 
re-echoed  over  the  reef.  What  gratidations  !  what 
embracing  !  what  tears  of  joy  !  Soon  water-l)ar- 
rcls  were  rolling  to  tlic  tents  ;  tea  was  prox-ided  in 
abundance.  A  hundred  ready  hands,  moved  by 
clear  heads  and  warm  hearts,  were  engaged  in  our 
service.  Shoes  wen-  found  for  the  shoeless — gar- 
ments for  the  ragged  and  naked.  The  sick  ladies 
were  Hrst  conveyed  on  cots  to  the  ship  ;  then  the 
rest  of  the  women  and  the  children  ;  the  men 
followed,  and  in  a  few  hours  all  hut  the  principal 
officers  antl  native  crew  of  the  Alma,  who  re- 
mained on  tho  reef  in  charge  of  the  wreck,  were 
transferred  to  the  Cyclops  ;  where  they  found  a 
•welcome,  than  which  none  was  ever  warmer,  on 
the  p;u-t  of  the  8.iilor3,  or  more  acceptable  to  those 
who  were  the  objects  and  recipients  of  the  over- 
flowing kindness.  Every  man  was  inquiring  what 
he  could  do  for  our  comfort,  offering  anything  he 
possessed  as  if  he  were  receiving  not  conferring  a 
f.avour.  Our  feelings  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
address  which  was  signed  by  all  the  passengers  of 
the  Alma,  who,  though  they  ha<l  lost  a  large  portion 
of  their  effects,  and  many  were  absolutely  penni- 
less, raised  a  sum  of  about  140/.  which  w;i3  jirc- 
Bente<l  to  the  noble  crew  to  whom  they  were  so 
much  indebted.  There  is  reason  to  believe  the 
Lords  of  tho  Admiralty  have  given  eNndencc  of 
their  just  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the    '   "'  :»nd    crew  of  the  Cyclnps.      The  pa.s- 

>*•  i>~  '  .elves  addressed  ft  testimonial  of  tlieir 

gratitude  to  them,  and  especially  to  their  captain, 
W.  L.  J.  Pullen. 

Before  leaving  the  reef,  the  Lascars  were  drawn 
op  in  a  line,  and  calk-il  upon  to  restore  the  iihindcr 
they  had  taken  from  the  pxssengci-s.  Most  of 
thom  tlung  behind  them  the  money  and  tho 
jewels  of  which  they  ha<l  jMJSses.scd  themselves, 
and  the  value  wxs  said  to  he  considerable.  One 
gentleman  recovered  an  amount  of  about  eighty 
pounds  in  gold,  of  Avhich  he  had  been  despoiled. 
It  was  universally  felt  to  be  a  sore  grievance, 
and  ha-s  been  made  the  subject  of  strong  repre- 
sent-itions  and  remonstrances  to  tlie  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  that  the  persons  and  j>roperty 
of  passengers  on  board  their  steiimers  in  the  Eastern 
Seas,  are  exposed  to  so  much  additional  dan- 
ger from  the  immense  i>rcponderance  of  the  black 
races  on  whom  the  na\ngation  of  the  ship  depends. 
Independently  of  the  officers,  the  European  sea- 
men did  not  amount  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the 


whole  crew.  Tlio  untrust worthiness  of  the  Las- 
cars in  eiises  ri'ijuiring  conlideiico  and  eour.age  has 
been  but  t<JO  commonly  experienced  by  our  coun- 
trymen, but  the  experience  has  not  produced  tho 
needful  change. 

Closely  packed,  no  doubt,  but  with  thankfiU 
and  joyfid  hearts,  and  thinking  less  of  tho  perils 
we  had  encountered,  than  of  the  iiriviloges  we  en- 
joyed, we  steereil  away  to  Aden,  which  wc  reached 
on  the  ft)llowing  day.  Aden  h:ks  few  accommoda- 
tions— no  hotels,  or  lodging  houses — but  the  reaily 
services  of  everybody  were  at  our  disposal,  and 
by  the  distribution  of  the  pa-sscngcrs  ou  all  sides, 
shelter  w:is  found  and  food  and  rest. 

About  half  the  jtassengers  (lUO  in  number), 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  o]iportunity  of 
i-eaching  Suez,  which  was  afforded  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  OrientiU  Comi)any'8  steamer  "  Bombay." 
These  persons,  no  doiJjt,  caused  some  inconve- 
nience to  the  Bombay's  people.  Our  ]>reseucc  was 
loudly  complained  of,  and  bitterly  remonstrated 
against,  by  those  who  represented  themselves  as 
already  uncomfortably  crowded  ;  but  no  sympathy 
has  to  mj'  knowledge  been  expressed  with  the 
complainei-a.  J.    B. 

THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  JUGGLING 
JEKRV. 

Pitch  here  the  tent,  while  the  old  horso  grazes  : 

By  the  old  hedge-side  we'll  halt  a  stage. 
It's  nigli  luy  hust  aliove  the  da's'es  : 

My  next  leaf 'II  ho  man's  blank  jn .  ■. 
Yes,  my  old  girl  !  ami  it's  n>  usi;  cr..  n_  ; 

Ju;.':,'lor,  oonsUilile,  king,  must  ]»w. 
One  that  ontjuggles  all's  bc'.'n  spying 

Long  to  have  me,  and  has  me  now. 

We've  travelled  times  to  this  old  common  : 

Often  we've  \\nuj,  our  pot,s  in  the  goi-se. 
We've  ha<l  a  stirrinj^  life,  old  woman  ! 

You,  and  I,  and  the  old  grey  horse. 
Races,  and  fairs,  and  royal  occasions, 

Found  us  coming  to  their  cidl  : 
Now  they'll  miss  us  at  our  st-;itions  : 

There's  a  Jug.;ler  outjuggles  all  ! 

Up  goes  the  lark,  as  if  all  were  jolly  I 

Over  the  duck-pond  the  willow  shakes. 
It's  easy  to  think  that  grieving's  folly, 

\Vheii  the  hand's  firm  as  driven  stikke.s. 
Ay  !  when  we're  strong,  .-iiul  bnioxl,  and  manful, 

Life's  a  sweet  fiddle  :   Imt  we're  a  li.»t<:h 
Burn  to  Ikvomic  the  Great  Juggler's  haii'ful  : 

balls  he  .shies  up,  and  is  safe  to  c;it<'h. 

Here's  where  the  L-wIs  of  tho  villflge  cricket : 

I  was  a  lad  not  wide  from  here  : 
Couldn't  I  juggle  the  hale  off  tho  wicket  ? 

Like  an  old  world  those  days  appear  I 
Donkey,    sheep,    geese,   and  thatch'd  ale-houso.      I 
know  'em  I 

They're  old  friends  of  ray  halts,  and  scorn, 
Somehow,  as  if  kind  thanks  I  owe  'em  : 

Juggling  don't  hinder  the  heart's  esteem. 

Juggling's  no  sin,  for  we  must  have  victual : 

Nature  allows  us  to  l>a't  for  tho  foot. 
Holding  one's  own  makfs  us  juj;:,'!"'  no  little; 

But,  to  incr-'ase  it,  hanl  jug;;lm;,''s  the  mle. 
You  that  are  sneering  at  my  proft-ssion, 

Haven't  you  juggled  a  vast  amount  ? 
There's  the  Prime  Minister,  in  one  Session, 

Jug;:1cs  more  games  than  ray  sins'll  count. 
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I've  murder'd  insects  with  mock  thunder  : 

Conscience,  for  that,  in  men  don't  quail. 
I've  made  bread  from  the  Immp  of  wonder : 

That's  my  business,  and  there's  my  tale. 
Fashion  and  i-ank  all  praised  the  professor : 

Ay  !  and  I've  had  ray  smile  from  the  (^ucon 
Bravo,  Je)Ty  !  she  meant :  God  bless  her  ! 

Ain't  this  a  sermon  on  that  scene  ? 

I've  studied  men  from  my  topsy-tiu'vy 

(Jlo3e,  and,  I  reckon,  rather  tnie. 
Some  are  fine  fellows  :   some,  right  scui'vj'  ; 

Most,  a  dash  between  the  two. 
But  it's  a  woman,  old  girl,  that  makes  me 

Think  more  kindly  of  the  race  : 
And  it's  a  woman,  old  girl,  that  shakes  me 

When  the  Great  Juggler  I  must  face. 


We  two  v.cre  married,  due  and  legal : 

Honest  we've  lived  since  we've  been  one. 
Lord  !  I  could  then  jump  like  an  eagle  : 

You  danced  bright  as  a  bit  o'  the  sun. 
Birds  in  a  May-bush  we  were  !  right  merrj' ! 

All  night  vve  kiss'd — we  juggled  all  day. 
Joy  was  the  heart  of  Juggling  Jerry  ! 

Now  from  his  old  girl  he's  juggled  away. 

It's  past  parsons  to  console  us  : 

No,  nor  no  doctor  fetch  for  me  : 
I  can  die  without  my  bolus  ; 

Two  of  a  trade,  lass,  never  agree. 
Parson  and  Doctor  ! — don't  they  love  rarely, 

Fighting  the  devil  in  other  men's  fields  ! 
Stand  up  yourself  and  match  him  fairly  : 

Then  see  how  the  rascal  yields  ! 


I,  lass,  have  lived  no  gipsy,  flaunting 

Finery  while  his  poor  helpmate  grubs  : 
Coin  I've  stored,  and  you  won't  be  wanting  : 

You  sliau't  beg  from  the  troughs  and  tubs. 
Noilly  you've  stuck  to  me,  though  in  his  kitchen 

Duke  might  l<neel  to  call  you  Cook  : 
Palaces  you  could  have  ruled  and  grown  rich  in, 

But  old  JeiTy  you  never  forsook. 

Hand  up  the  chirper  !  ripe  ale  winks  in  it  ; 

Let's  have  comfort  and  be  at  peace. 
Once  a  stout  draught  made  me  light  as  a  linnet. 

Cheer  up  !  the  Lord  nnist  have  his  lease. 
May  be — for  none  see  in  tliat  black  hollow — 

It's  just  a  place  where  we're  held  in  )iawn, 
And,  when  the  Great  Juirgler  makes  us  to  swallow, 

It's  just  the  sword-triclv — I  ain't  quite  gone  ! 


Yonder  came  smells  of  the  gorse,  so  nutty. 

Gold-like  and  warm  :  it's  the  prime  of  ilay. 
Better  than  mortar,  brick,  and  pvitty, 

Is  God's  house  on  a  blowing  day. 
Lean  me  more  up  the  mound ;   now  I  feel  it  : 

All  the  old  heath-smells  !     Ain't  it  strange  ? 
There's  the  world  laughing,  as  if  to  conceal  it, 

But  He  is  by  us,  juggling  the  change. 

I  mind  it  well,  by  the  sea-beach  lying, 

Once — it's  long  gone — when  two  guUs  we  beheld. 
Which,  as  the  moon  got  up,  were  flying 

Down  a  big  wave  that  spark'd  and  swell'd. 
Crack  !  went  a  gun  :  one  fell  :  the  second 

Wheel'd  ro^md  him  twice,  and  was  ofi'for  new  luck 
There  in  the  dark  her  white  wing  beckon'd  : 

Give  me  a  kiss — I'm  the  l>ii-d  dead-struck  ! 

Georqk  Meredith, 
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GiiYSBBEcirr  vak 

SWIKTEN    could  not 

sleep  all  night  for 
anxiety.  He  was 
afraid  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  or 
ho  wuuld  havo 
uiadu  one  of  tlio 
juirty  that  searched 
Fetor's  huuso.  As 
soon  as  the  stonu 
ceased  altogether, 
ho  crept  down- 
stairs, saddled  his 
mule,  and  rode  to 
the  Three  Kings 
at  Sevenbergen. 
There  he  found 
his  men  sleeping, 
some  ou  the  chairs, 
me  on  the  tables, 
>-iiio  on  the  tloor. 
He  roused  them 
furiously,  and 
heard  the  story  of 
tli.ir     1  -ful 

.se.iri.li,    .  idcd 

with      ;iraui€s      of 
their  ze.-U. 

"  Fool  !  to  let 
you  go  witliout 
me,"  cried  the  Bur- 
gomaster. "  My 
life  on't  he  was 
there  all  the  time. 
Looked  ye  under 
the  girl's  bed?" 

'*  Xo  :  there  was 
no  room  for  a  man 
there." 

"  How  know  ye 
that,  if  ye  lo<jked 
not ? ' snarle«l Uh)s- 

brecht.  "  Ye  shou'd  have  L>oked  under  her  bed, 
and  in  it,  too  ;  and  sounded  all  the  panel.s  with 
your  knives.  Come,  now,  get  up,  and  I  shall  show 
ye  how  ft  search." 

Dierich  Browcr  f.ofc  up,  and  shook  himself : 
"  If  you  liiid  liim,  c.nll  me  a  horse. and  no  man." 

In  a  few  minutes  I'eter.s  lioiK-e  w;ls  n'jaiii  sur- 
rounded. 

The  lierj"  old  man  left  lii.-j  iimie  in  thr.  hands  of 
Jorian  Ketel,  and,  with  Dierich  Browtr  and  tlie 
others,  entered  the  l.ousc. 

The  house  was  emjity  ! 

Not  a  creatiire  to  be  seen,  not  even  Peter. 
They  went  up  3tair.«,  and  then  suddenly  one  of 
the  men  gave  a  shout,  and  pointed  through  Peter's 
window,  which  w.ns  open.  The  others  looked, 
and  there,  at  some  little  distance,  walking  quietly 
across  the  tields  with  M.argaret  and  Martin,  was 
the     man    they   sought.       Ghysbrecht,    with    an 
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exulting  yell,  do- 
scundetl  the  stairs, 
and  Hung  hiiurtelf 
on  his  niulo  ;  and 
he  and  liis  men  set 
otr  in  hot  i>ur8uit. 

CUAPTKK   XXin. 

Oer.vki),  warned 
by  recent  peril,  rose 
before  day -break, 
and  waked  Mar- 
tin. The  old  soldier 
was  astonishecL 
Ho  thought  Gerard 
Lad  escai»ed  by  the 
window  last  night. 
Being  consulted  as 
to  the  best  way  for 
him  to  leave  the 
country  and  elude 
pursuit,  he  said 
there  was  but  one 
roatl  safe.  *•  I  must 
guide  you  through 
the  great  forest  to 
a  bridle  road  I 
know  of.  This  will 
take  you  spee<lily 
to  a  hostelry,  where 
tliey  will  lend  you 
a  swift  horae  :  and 
then  an  hour's  gal- 
lop will  take  you 
out  of  Ilulland. 
But  let  us  start  ere 
the  folk  h-ri^  niiit 
their  bed.s. 

Peter's  house  w  as 

but  a  fiulong  and  a 

half  from  the  forest. 

They  started,  Mjir- 

iin    with    his    bow 

and   three    arrows,    for   it  wa.s  Thursday  :  Gerard 

with  nothing   but   a   stout  oak  staff  Peter    gave 

him  for  the  journey. 

Margaret  piimed  up  her  kirtlc  and  farthing.-de, 
for  the  roatl  was  wet.  Peter  went  a.s  far  as  his 
ganlen  hedge  with  th<-m,  and  then,  witli  more 
emotion  than  he  often  bestowed  on  passing  events, 
gave  the  young  man  his  blessing. 

The  sun  was  peeping  above  the  horizon  as  they 
crossed  the  stony  lield  and  made  for  the  wood. 
They  h.-ul  crossed  about  half,  when  .Margaret,  who 
kept  nervously  looking  back  cverj*  now  and  then, 
uttered  a  cry,  and,  following  her  instinct,  l)egan 
to  run  towards  the  wood,  screaming  with  terror 
all  the  way. 

Ghysbrecht  and  his  men  Mere  in  hot  pursuit. 
Ilesistance  would  have  been  ma<lness.      Martin 
and   Gerard    ft)llowed    Margaret's    exan»ple.      The 
pursuers  gained   slightly  on    them  ;    but    Martin 
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kept  shouting,  "Only  gain  tlie  wood!  only  gain 
the  wood  !  " 

They  had  too  good  a  start  for  the  men  on  foot, 
and  their  hearts  bounded  with  hope  at  Martin's 
words,  for  the  great  trees  seemed  now  to  stretch 
their  branches  like  friendlj'^  arms  towards  them, 
and  their  leaves  like  a  screen. 

Btxt  an  nnforeseen  danger  burst  on  them.  The 
fiery  old  Burgomaster  had  flung  himself  on  his 
mide,  and,  spixrring  him  to  a  gallop,  he  headed 
not  his  own  men  only,  ])ut  the  fugitives.  His 
object  was  to  cut  them  off.  The  old  man  came 
galloping  in  a  semicircle,  and  got  on  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  right  in  front  of  Gerard  :  the  others 
might  escape  for  ought  he  cared. 

Margaret  shrieked  twice ;  but  only  once  for 
Gerard. 

Ghysbi-echt  in  his  ardour  had  forgotten  that 
hunted  animals  turn  on  the  hunter  ;  and  that  two 
men  can  hate,  and  two  can  long  to  kill  the  thing 
they  hate. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  dodge  him,  as  the 
Burgomaster  thought  he  woidd,  Gerard  flew  right 
at  him  with  a  savage,  exulting  crj%  and  struck  at 
him  with  all  his  heart  and  soid  and  strength. 
The  oak  staff  came  down  on  his  face  with  a  frightful 
crash,  and  laid  him  under  his  mule's  tail,  beating 
the  devil's  tattoo  with  his  heels,  his  face  stream- 
ing, and  his  collar  S|)attered,  mth  blood. 

The  next  moment,  the  three  were  in  the  wood. 
The  yell  of  dismay  and  vengeance  that  biu'st  fi'om 
Ghysbreclit's  men  at  that  terrible  lilow  which 
felled  their  leader,  told  tlie  fugitives  that  it  was  a 
race  for  life  or  death. 

""Why  run?"  cried  Gerard,  panting.  "You 
have  yoiir  bow  ;  and  I  have  this  :  "  and  he  shook 
his  bloodj^  staff. 

"Boy!"  roared  Martin;  "the  GALLOWS! 
Follow  me  !  "  and  ho  fled  into  the  wood.  Soon 
they  heard  a  cry  like  a  pack  of  hounds  opening 
on  sight  of  the  game.  The  men  were  in  the  wood, 
and  saw  them  flitting  among  the  trees.  Margaret 
moaned  and  panted,  as  she  ran ;  and  Gerard 
clenched  his  teeth,  and  grasped  his  staff.  The 
next  minute  they  came  to  a  stiff  hazel  cop])ice. 
Martin  dashed  into  it,  and  shoiddered  the  young 
Avood  aside  as  if  it  were  standing  corn. 

Ere  they  had  gone  fifty  yards  in  it  they  came  to 
four  blind  paths. 

Martin  took  one.  "Bend  low,"  said  he:  and, 
half-ci'oeping.  they  glided  along.  Presently  their 
path  was  again  intersected  with  other  little  tor- 
tuous paths.  They  took  one  of  them  ;  it  seemed 
to  lead  back,  but  it  soon  took  a  turn,  and  after  a 
while  brought  them  to  a  thick  pine  grove  where 
the  walking  was  good  and  hard  :  there  were  no 
})aths  here,  and  the  young  fir-trees  were  so  thick 
you  coidd  not  see  three  yards  before  your  nose. 

When  they  had  gone  some  way  in  this,  Martin 
sat  dovv'n,  and  accustomed  to  lose  all  impression  of 
danger  with  the  danger  itself,  took  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  slice  of  ham  out  of  his  wallet,  and  began 
quietly  to  eat  his  breakfast. 

The  young  ones  looked  at  him  with  dismay.  He 
replied  to  their  looks. 

' '  All  Scvenbergen  could  not  find  you  now  ;  you 
will  lose  your  piirsc,  Gerard,  long  before  you  get 
to  Italy  :  is  that  the  way  to  carry  a  purse  ?  " 


Gerard  looked,  and  there  was  a  large  triangular 
purse,  entangled  by  its  chains  to  the  buckle  and 
strap  of  his  wallet. 

"  This  is  none  of  mine,"  said  he.  "  What  is  in 
it,  I  wonder  ?  "  and  he  tried  to  detach  it :  but  in 
passing  throiigh  the  coppice  it  had  become  inextri- 
cably entangled  in  his  strap  and  bvickle.  "  It 
seems  loath  to  leave  me,"  said  Gerard,  and  he  had 
to  cut  it  loose  with  his  knife.  The  purse,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  well  provided  with  silver 
coins  of  all  sizes,  but  its  bloated  appearance  was 
greatly  owing  to  a  number  of  pieces  of  brown 
paper  folded  and  doubled.  A  light  burst  on  Gerard. 
"Why  it  must  be  that  old  thief's?  and  see! 
stuffed  with  paper  to  deceive  the  world  !  " 

The  wonder  was,  how  the  Burgomaster's  piirse 
came  on  Gerard. 

They  hit  at  last  upon  the  right  solution.  The 
purse  must  have  l)een  at  Ghysbrecht's  saddle-bow, 
and  Gei-ard,  riishiug  at  his  enemy,  had  uucon- 
scioiisly  torn  it  away,  thiis  felling  his  enemy  and 
robbing  him,  with  a  single  gesture. 

Gerard  was  delighted  at  this  feat,  but  Margaret 
was  uneasy. 

"  Throw  it  away,  Gerard,  or  let  Martin  take  it 
back.  Already  they  call  you  a  thief.  I  cannot 
bear  it." 

"  Thi-ow  it  away?  give  it  him  back?  not  a 
stiver.  This  is  spoil,  lawfully  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy.     Is  it  not,  Martin  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course.  Send  him  back  the  brown 
pa]ier  an  you  will ;  l>ut  the  purse  or  the  coin — 
that  were  a  sin." 

"  Oh,  Gerard  !  "  said  Margai-et,  "  you  are  going 
to  a  distant  land.  We  need  the  good  will  of 
Heaven.  How  can  we  hope  for  that,  if  we  take 
what  is  not  ours." 

But  Gerard  saw  it  in  a  different  light. 
"  It  is  Heaven  that  gives  it  me  by  a  miracle,  and 
I   shall   cherish  it   accordingly,"    said   this    pious 
youth.      "Thus  the  favoured  people  spoiled  the 
Egyjitians,  and  were  blessed." 

"  Take  your  own  way,"  said  Margaret,  humbly, 
"you  are  wiser  than  I  am.  You  are  my  husband," 
added  she,  in  a  low  murmiu'ing  voice  ;  "  is  it  for 
me  to  gainsay  you?  " 

These  humble  Avords  from  Margaret,  who,  till 
that  day,  had  held  the  whij)  hand,  rather  sur- 
prised Martin  for  the  moment.  They  recurred  to 
him  some  time  afterwards,  and  then  they  surprised 
him  less. 

Gerard  kissed  her  tenderly  in  returia  for  her 
wife-like  docility,  and  they  pursued  their  journey 
hand-in-hand,  Martin  leading  the  way,  into  the 
depths  of  the  huge  forest.  The  farther  they  went 
the  more  absolutely  secure  from  pursuit  they  felt. 
Indeed,  the  townspeople  never  ventured  so  far  as 
this  into  the  trackless  part  of  the  forest. 

Impetuous  natures  repent  quickly.  Gerai-d  was 
no  sooner  out  of  aU  danger,  than  his  conscience 
began  to  prick  him. 

"  Mai-tin,  woidd  I  had  not  struck  quite  so 
hard." 

"Whom?  Oh!  let  that  pass;  he  is  cheap 
served. " 

"  Martin,  I  saw  his  grey  hairs  as  my  stick  fell 
on  him.  I  doiibt  I  shall  not  get  them  out  of  my 
sight  this  while." 
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Martin  gninted.  "  ^VllO  spares  a  badger  for  Lis 
grey  hairs  ?  The  greyer  your  enemy  ia,  the  older  ; 
aiid  the  oldi  r  the  craftier  ;  and  the  irafticr  the 
better  for  a  little  killing." 

"Killing?  Killing,  M;u-tin  ?  don't  speak  of 
killing  I  "     And  (Jerard  shook  :dl  over. 

"I  am  very  mueh  mistaken  if  you  have  not," 
saiil  Martin,  cli 

'•Now  H.;iN  i!" 

'•  The  old  vagalxjnd'a  skull  ei-acked  like  a  wal- 
nut.    Aha  !  " 

'•  C'od  and  all  the  saints  forbid  it !" 

*'  He  rolled  oil'  his  luidc  like  a  stone  shot  out  of 
a  eart.  Said  1  to  myself,  '  there  is  one  wii>e<l 
out.'  "  And  the  iron  old  soldier  grinned  ruth- 
lessly. 

Gerard  fell  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  pray  for 
his  enemy's  life. 

At  this  Martin  lost  patience.  "Here's  mum- 
mery. What,  you  that  set  up  for  le;irning,  know 
you  not  that  a  wise  man  never  strikes  his  enemy 
but  to  kill  him  ?  And  what  is  all  this  eoU  about 
killing  of  old  men  ?  If  it  had  been  a  young  one 
now,  with  the  joys  of  life  waiting  for  him — to  wit, 
wine,  women,  and  pillage — but  an  old  fellow  at 
t''  c  of  the  grave,  why  not  shove  him  in  ?    Go 

1.  Ill  •• -t,  to-day  or  to-morrow;  and  what  better 
]>lace  for  greybeanls  ?  Now,  if  ever  I  shoidd  be 
BO  misehancy  as  to  last  so  long  as  Ghysbreeht  did, 
and  have  t^>  go  on  a  mule's  legs  instead  of  Martin 
Wittei.  .  and  a  back  like  this  (striking  the 

wooil  ._;  ...  ;  ow),  instead  of  this  (striking  the 
string),  I'll  thank  and  bless  any  young  fellow, 
who  will  have  the  chant}'  and  the  friendship  to 
kniv^k  me  on  the  head,  as  you  h;ive  done  that  old 
shopkeeper,  malediction  on  his  memorj'  !  " 

"Oh,  culpa  mea!  cidpameal''  cried  Gerard,  and 
smote  u{>on  his  breast. 

"  Look  there,"  said  Martin  to  Margaret,  scorn- 
fully, "  he  i«  a  pri>i^t  at  In  art,  still :  and,  when  he 
is  nt>t  in  ire,  St.  Paul !  what  a  milk-sop ! " 

"  Tush,  Martin ! "  cried  Maigaret,  rei)roachfully : 
then  sinking  on  her  knees,  she  wreathed  her 
arms  round  (Icrard,  and  comforted  him  with  the 
double  magic  of  a  woia  .u'.^  .si.ii>e  ami  a  woman's 
voice. 

"Sweetheart,"  muriiuiii-.i  .^i.-,  ■  y<i\\  ior;.^ct : 
you  went  not  a  step  out  of  the  way  to  harm  him, 
who  hunted  you  to  your  death.  You  tied  from 
liim.  Ife  it  was  who  8j)urred  on  you.  Then  did 
you  strike,  but  in  self-defence,  and  a  single  blow, 
anil  with  that  which  was  in  your  hand.  Malice 
had  drawn  knife,  or  struck  again  and  again.  How 
often  have  men  been  smitten  with  staves  not  one 
but  many  blows,  yet  no  lives  lost.  If  then 
your  enemy  has  fallen,  it  is  through  his  own  malice, 
not  yours,  and  by  the  will  of  Go(L" 

"  Dless  you,  Margaret,  bless  you,  for  thinking 
so!" 

"  Yes,  but,  beloved  one  ;  if  you  have  hafl  the 
misfortune  to  kill  that  wicked  man,  the  more  need 
is  there  that  you  fly  with  haste  from  Holland.  Oh ! 
let  u.«i  oil" 

"Nay,  Margaret,"  said  Gerard.  "I  fear  not 
man's  vengeance,  thanks  to  Martin  here,  and  this 
thick  woo<l :  only  Him  1  fear  whose  eye  pierces 
the  forest,  ami  reads  the  heart  of  man.  If  I  but 
struck  in  self-defence,  'tis  well ;  but  if  in  hate,  he 


may  bid  the  avenger  of  blood  follow  me  to  Italy  ; 
to  Italy  ?  .iy,  to  earth's  remotest  bounds." 

"Hush!"'  said  Martin,  iHievishly.  "I  can't 
hear  for  your  chat. " 

"What  is  itH" 

"  Do  you  hear  nothing,  Margaret  ?  My  ciirs  arc! 
getting  oKl." 

Margaret  listened,  and  jircsontly  she  heard  a 
tunefid  souud,  like  a  single  stroke  upon  a  deep 
ringing  bell.     She  described  it  so  to  Martin. 

"  Nay,  I  heard  it,"  sai4  he. 

"  *Vnd  so  did  I,"  said  Gerard  :  "  it  was  be^iu- 
tiful :  Ah  I  there  it  is  again.  How  sweetly  it 
blends  with  the  air.  It  is  a  Ion/  way  olF.  It  is 
before  us  ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

"No,  no  !  the  echoes  of  this  wood  confound  the 
ear  of  a  stranger.    It  comes  from  the  pine  grove.'' 

"  What,  the  one  wo  jiassed  ?  " 

"  The  one  we  passed." 

"Why,  Martin,  is  this  anythiivj  ?  You  look 
pale." 

"Wonderful !  "  said  Martin,  with  a  sickly  sneer. 
"He  asks  me  is  '\t  amjthiitij  ?  Come,  on,  on!  at 
any  rate,  let  us  reach  a  better  place  than  this." 

"A  better  place— for  what  ?  " 

"  To  stand  at  bay,  Gerard,"  said  Martin,  gravely; 
"an<l  die  like  soldiers,  killing  three  for  one." 

"What's  that  sound?" 

"IT  IS  THE  AVENGER  OF  BLOOD." 

"  Oh,  Martin,  save  him  !  Oh,  Heaven  bo  mer- 
cifid  !     ^\'hat  new,  mv.-itorioiis  peril  is  this!" 

"CTIM..   IT'S  A  liLOOD-HOrND." 

(■II.\1'TER   XXIV. 

The  courage,  like  the  t.alent  of  conuuon  men, 
runs  in  a  narrow  groove.  Take  them  but  an  inch 
out  of  that,  and  they  are  done.  Martin's  courage 
was  perfect  as  far  as  it  went.  He  liail  met  aiid 
bafiled  many  dangers  in  the  course  of  his  rude  life  ; 
and  these  familiar  dangers  he  coidd  face  with 
Spartan  fortituile,  almost  with  indilTerencc  :  but 
he  had  never  been  hunted  by  a  blood- houml  ;  nor 
ha<I  he  ever  seen  that  brute's  imerring  instinct 
batllcd  by  human  cunning.  IIiTe  then  a  soase  of 
tlie  supernatund  combined  with  novelty  to  unsteel 
his  heart.  After  going  a  few  steps  he  leaned  on 
his  bow.  and  energy  and  hojie  oozed  out  of  him. 
Gerard,  to  whom  the  dangei-  appeared  slight 
in  proportion  as  it  was  distant,  urged  him  to 
Uight. 

"  What  avails  it,"  said  Martin,  sadlj'  ;  "if  we 
get  clear  of  the  woo<l  we  shall  die  cheap  ;  hero, 
hardby,  I  know  a  place  where  we  may  die  dear." 

"  Alas  !  good  Martin,"  cried  Gerard  :  "despair 
not  so  quickly  :  there  must  be  somo  way  to 
escape." 

"Oh,    Martin!"    cried    M  "What    if 

we  were  ti  jt.irt  company  ?     '  -  life   alone  is 

forfeit !  is  there  no  way  to  draw  the  pursuit  on  us 
twain,  and  let  him  go  safe?  " 

"Girl,  you  know  not  the  blofxl  hound's  nature. 
He  is  not  on  this  man's  tra<-k,  or  that  ;  he' is  on 
the  track  of  blood.  My  life  c)n't,  they  have  taken 
him  to  where  Ghysbreeht  fell,  and  from  Ghys- 
brccht's  bloo«^l  to  the  man  that  shed  it  that  cursed 
hound  will  lea<l  them,  though  Gerard  shoidd  nm 
througli  an  army.  i>r  swim  tho  Mcuse. "  And  again 
he  leaned  upon  his  bow,  and  his  head  sank. 
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The  liound's  mellow  voice  rang  through  the 
wood. 

A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  or  in  Thessaly. 

Strange  that  things  beautiful  shoidd  he  terrible 
and  deadly.  The  eye  of  the  boa  constrictor  while 
fascinating  its  prey  is  lovely.  No  royal  crown 
holds  such  a  jewel ;  it  is  a  ruby  with  the  emerald's 
green  light  playing  ever  upon  it.  Yet  the  deer 
that  sees  it,  loses  all  power  of  motion,  and  trembles, 
and  awaits  his  death  ;  and  even  so  to  compare  hear- 
ing with  sight,  this  sweet  and  mellow  sound  seemed 
to  fascinate  Martin  Wittenhaagen.  He  stood  uncer- 
tain, bewildered,  and  unnerved.  Gerard  was  little 
better  now.  Martin's  last  words  had  daunted 
him.  He  had  struck  an  old  man  and  shed  his 
blood,  and  by  means  of  that  very  blood  blood's 
four-footed  avenger  was  on  his  track.  Was  not 
the  linger  of  Heaven  in  this  ? 

Whilst  the  men  were  thus  benumbed,  the 
woman's  brain  was  all  activity.  The  man  she 
loved  M^as  in  danger. 

"  Lend  me  yom-  knife,"  said  she  to  Martin.  He 
gave  it  her. 

"  But 'twill  be  little  use  in  your  hands,"  said 
he. 

Then  Margaret  did  a  sly  thing.  She  stepped 
behind  Gerard,  and  furtively  drew  the  knife  across 
her  arm,  and  made  it  Ijleed  freely  :  then  stooping, 
smeared  her  hose  and  shoes  :  and  still  as  the  blood 
trickled  she  smeared  them ;  but  so  acb-oitly  that 
neither  Gerard  nor  Martin  saw.  Then  she  seized 
the  soldier's  arm. 

"  Come,  be  a  man  !  "  she  said,  haughtily,  "and 
let  this  end.  Take  us  to  some  thick  place,  where 
mmibers  will  not  avail  our  foes." 

"I  am  going,"  said  Martin,  sulkily.  "Hurry 
avails  not  :  we  can't  shun  the  hound,  and  the 
place  is  hard  by  ;  "  then  turning  to  the  left,  he  led 
the  way,  as  men  go  to  execution. 

He  soon  brought  them  to  a  thick  hazel  coppice, 
like  tlie  one  that  had  favoiu-ed  their  escape  in  the 
morning. 

"  There,"  said  lie,  "this  is  but  a  furlong  broad, 
but  it  wiU  serve  our  turn." 
"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Get  through  this,  and  wait  on  the  other  side  : 
then  as  they  come  straggling  through,  shoot  tliree, 
knock  two  on  the  head,  and  the  rest  will  kiU  \is. " 
"  Is  that  all  you  can  think  of?  "  said  Gerard. 
"That  is  alL" 

' '  Then,  Martin  Wittenhaagen,  I  take  the  lead ; 
for  you  have  lost  your  head.  Come,  can  you  obey 
so  young  a  man  as  I  am." 

"Oh!  yes,  Martin,"  cried  Margaret,  "do  not 
gainsay  Gerard  !     He  is  Miser  than  his  yeans." 

Martin  gave  a  sullen  assent,  and  they  entered 
the  thick  coppice. 

When  they  had  painfully  travelled  through  half 
the  brusli-wood,  the  bloodhoiuid's  deep  bay  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  louder  and  louder. 
Margaret  trembled. 

Martin  went  down  on  his  stomach  and  listened. 
"  I  hear  a  horse's  feet." 

"  No,"  said  Gerard.  "  I  doubt  it  is  a  mule's. 
That  cursed  Ghysbi-echt  is  still  alive,  none  other 
wovdd  follow  me  up  so  bitterly." 


"Never  strike  your  enemy  but  to  slay  him," 
said  Martin,  gloomily. 

"  I'll  hit  harder  this  time,  if  Heaven  gives  me 
the  chance,"  said  Gerard. 

At  last  they  worked  thi-oiigh  the  coppice,  and 
there  was  an  open  wood.  The  trees  were  large, 
but  far  apart,  and  no  escape  possible  that 
way. 

And  now  with  the  hound's  bay  mingled  a  score 
of  voices,  hooping  and  hallooing. 

"The  whole  village  is  out  after  us,"  said 
Martin. 

"I  care   not,"  said  Gerard.     "Listen  Martin. 
The  hoimd  will  gain  on  the  men,  and  as  soon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  coppice,  we  will  kill  him. " 
"  The  hoimd  ?     There  are  more  than  one  !" 
"  I  hear  but  one." 

"Ay!  but  one  speaks,  the  others  rmi  mute; 
but  let  the  leading  hound  lose  the  scent,  tlien 
another  shall  give  tongue.  There  wiU  be  thi-ee 
dogs  at  least,  or  devils  in  dogs'  hides.  Then  we 
must  kill  tlii-ee,  instead  of  one.  The  moment  they 
are  dead,  into  the  coppice  again,  and  go  right 
back.  That  is  a  good  thought,  Gerard ! "  said 
Martin,  lifting  his  head. 

"  Hush  !  the  men  are  in  the  wood." 
Gerard  now  gave  his  orders  in  a  whisper. 
"  Stand  you  with  yoiu-  bow  by  the  side  of  the 
coppice — there,  in  the  ditch  !  1  will  go  but  a  few 
3'ards  to  yon  oak-tree,  and  hide  behind  it  ;  the 
dogs  wiU  follow  me,  and  as  they  come  out  shoot 
as  many  as  you  can,  the  rest  will  I  brain  as  they 
come  roimd  the  tree  !  " 

Martin's  eye  flashed.  They  took  up  their 
jdaces. 

The  hooping  and  hallooing  came  closer  and 
closer,  and  even  the  rustling  of  the  young  wood 
Mas  heard,  and  every  now  and  then  the  unerring 
bloodhound  gave  a  single  bay. 

Oh !  it  was  terrible  !  the  branches  rustling 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  ine\dtable  struggle  for 
life  and  death  coming  on  minute  liy  minute,  and 
that  death-knell  leading  it.  A  trembling  hand 
was  laid  on  Gerard's  shoidder.  It  made  him 
stai-t  violently. 

"  Martin  says,  if  we  arc  forced  to  pari  company, 
make  for  that  high  ash -tree  we  came  in  by." 

' '  Yes  !  yes  !  yes  !  but  go  back  for  Heaven's 
sake  !  don't  come  here  !" 

She  ran  back  towards  Martin ;  but,  ere  she 
coidd  get  to  him,  suddenly  a  huge  dog  bm-st  out 
of  the  coppice,  and  stood  erect  a  moment.  He 
never  noticed  Margaret.  But  he  lowered  his  nose 
an  instant,  and  the  next  moment,  with  an  awful 
yell,  sprang  straight  at  Gerard's  tree,  and  rolled 
head-over-heels  dead  as  a  stone,  literally  spitted 
by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  that  twanged  beside 
the  coppice  in  Martin's  hand.  That  same  moment 
out  came  another  hound  and  smelt  his  dead  com- 
rade. Gerard  rushed  out  at  him  ;  but  ere  he 
coidd  use  his  cudgel,  a  streak  of  white  lightning 
seemed  to  strike  the  homid,  and  he  grovelled  in 
the  dust,  wounded  desperately,  but  not  kiUed, 
and  howling  jnteously. 

Gerard  had  not  time  to  dispatch  him :  the 
coppice  rustled  too  near  :  it  seemed  alive  with 
men.  Pointing  wildly  to  Martin  to  go  back, 
Gerard  ran  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  then  crejjt 
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cautiously  into  tbo  tliick  coppice  jnst  a.s  tbree  I  heavy  work  it  was 
men  burst  out.  Tliese  ha*l  beadeil  their  eomratlcs 
iDiisiiknibly  ;  the  rest  were  foUowing  at  various 
iisrtaneea.  (Teranl  crawled  back  almost  on  all- 
:  lurs.  Instinct  tausjbt  Martin  and  Margaret  to 
io  the  same  uiKui  their  lino  of  retreat.  Thus, 
u  ithin  the  distance  of  a  few  yanls,  the  pursuers 
.lud  pursued  wcn."  passing  one  another  upon 
i>pj)08ite  tracks. 

A  loud  cry  announced  the  discovery  of  the  dead 
and  the  wounded  bound.  Then  f^illowed  a  babble 
of  v*>ices,  still  swelling  as  fresh  pursuers  reached 
the  8i>ot.  The  hunters,  as  usual  on  a  surprise, 
were  wasting  time,  and  the  hunted  ones  were 
making  the  most  of  it. 

•■  1  hc;ir  no  more  hounds,"  whispered  Martin  to 
Margaret,  and  he  was  himself  again. 

It  was  Margaret's  turn  to  tremble  and  despair. 
"  Oh  !  why  did  we  part  with  ( ierard  ?  They  will 
kill  my  Oerunl,  and  I  not  near  him  !" 

"  Nay,  nay  I  the  head  to  catch  him  is  not  on 
their  shoulders.  You  bade  him  meet  ns  at  the 
.ish-tree." 

"And  so  I  did  !  Bless  yon,  Msirtin,  for  thinking 
>.f  that — to  the  ash  tree  !" 

"  Ay  !  but  with  less  noise." 

'iTiey  were  now  nearly  at  the  edge  of  the  cop- 

.    when    suddenly    they    heard     hooping    and 

•  «ing   l>ehind   them.      The   men    hatl    satislied 

is  the  fugitives  were  in  the  coppice,  and 

\. .;.     -.iting  back. 

"No  matter,"  whispered  Martin  to  his  trembling 
■n.  "We  shall  have  time  to  win  clear 
out  of  sight  by  hard  running.      Ah  I" 

He  stojjped  suddenly  ;  for  just  as  he  was  going 
t"  bTirst  out  of  the  brush-woo<l,  his  eye  caught  a 
!■  .ire  keeping  sentinel.  It  was  Ghysbrecht  van 
>  A  i.tcn  seated  on  bis  m<de,  a  blomly  bandage  was 
ai  TOSS  his  nose,  the  bridge  of  which  w;uj  broken  ; 
but  over  this  his  eyes  i>eered  keenly,  and  it  was 
plain  by  their  ex]>res3ion  he  had  heard  the  fugi- 
tives rustle,  and  w;v3  looking  out  for  them. 
.Mrirtin  muttered  a  terrible  oath,  and  cautiou.sly 
Htrung  his  bow,  then  with  eijual  caution  tittcd  his 
last  arrow  to  tlie  string.  Margaret  put  her  hands 
to  her  face,  but  said  nothing.  .She  saw  this  man 
must  die  or  iJcrard.  After  the  lirst  impulse  she 
1"  rid  thiough  her  lingers,  her  heart  panting 
audiblj'. 

(To  be  emttiniud.) 


HEROD  IX  THK  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Whkn  the  ex]>crimcnt  of  an  Infant-School  was 
determined  on,  in  the  last  generation,  the  dithculty 
was  how  to  Wgin. 

Mr.  Wilderspin  long  afterwards  told  the  story  of 
the  lirst  daj'  of  the  lirst  school,  except  that  which 
had  grown  up  under  Mr.  f>wen,  at  Lanark.  Mr. 
Wilderspin  and  his  wife  had  been  verj-  unwilling 
t"  n  l.,-  such  a  venture  as  >'ri II irini;  together  a  great 
1  :•;  r  of  infants,  who  had  never  i)efore  spent  an 
hour  away  from  their  homes  or  their  mothers  ;  but 
they  were  at  last  persuaded.  How  many  arrived 
we  do  not  remember  ;  but  they  kept  coming  and 
coming  ;  .an<l  the  mothers  took  otY  their  bats  and 
l>onnets,  and  kissed  them,  and  left  them.  The 
Wilderspins  set  to  work  to  play  with  them  :  and 


At  last  one  little  creature 
began  to  cry  aloud.  'I'his  set  another  oH"  ;  the  roar 
spre.ad  till  everj'  one  of  the  whole  assemblage  waa 
screaming  at  the  top  of  its  voice.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done — the  noise  was  so  great,  and 
the  distress  so  de8i>erato.  If  this  went  on  till  noon 
— when  the  mothers  were  to  comt — half  tho 
children  wouM  bo  exhau.sted,  and  almost  dead. 
In  despair,  the  Wilderspins  rushed  into  the  next 
room,  and  the  jjoor  woman  threw  herself  on  tho 
bed  in  tears.  Her  husl>and  was  struck  by  an  iin- 
acoountal)lo  but  most  tortiinatc  fancy.  A  cap  of  his 
wife's  was  hanging  up  to  dry.  He  stuck  it  on  tho 
top  of  a  pole,  and  carried  it  into  the  school,  waWng 
it  as  he  went.  Within  two  minutes  every  child 
had  stoppt'd  crying.  Their  faces  were  all  wet  and 
bluljbered,  but  they  were  watchiug  the  dancing 
caj). 

We  need  not  pursue  the  story.  The  hint  of 
appealing  to  the  eye  w;is  taken.  The  excellent 
master  and  mistress  thought  the  morning  never 
would  be  over ;  and  the  afternoon  w:is  little 
better.  At  night  they  agreed  that  they  could  not 
possibly  go  on  with  it  ;  but,  as  future  generations 
will  know,  they  did  persevere  ;  and  their  success 
induced  many  to  take  up  their  work. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  visited  an  Infant- 
School.  Some  may  have  visited  several.  Let 
them  now  recall  what  they  saw.  They  saw, 
perhaps  sixty  children  in  one  school  ;  a  Imndrcd 
in  another  ;  two  hundred  in  a  third  ;  all  under 
five  or  six  years  old.  Every  one  of  these  httle 
creatures  was  infinitely  dear  to  its  parents,  who 
thought  that  no  other  baby  ever  was  so  %vinuing,  so 
siugidarly  charming  ;  and  even  to  a  stranger  who 
watched  their  movements,  there  was  not  one 
which  did  not  excite  interest  in  its  own  way. 
Most  of  them  were  alive  in  every  fibre,  never 
still  a  minute,  except  the  set  that  were  in  tho 
cribs  ;  and  they  were  in  a  rosy  sleep,  as  still  as  at 
midnight.  Now  fancy  all  these  schools  united  in 
one  :  add  to  them  all  tho  collection  assembled  at 
the  baby-shows  wc  heard  of  live  ycara  since  ;  add 
to  these  again  all  the  infanta  you  ever  rememl)er 
to  have  seen  ;  and  then  imagine  these  thousands 
of  infants  struck  dead,  lying — a  crowd  of  corjiscs 
— on  some  wide  conmion  (for  St.  Paul's  C'atheilral 
lloor  woulil  not  hold  them);  conceive  of  them  laid 
out  in  rows  on  the  gnus,  with  their  little  coilins 
piled  in  pyramids  behind  them  ;  and  you  see  but 
a  small  i>art  of  the  murder  of  the  innocents 
which  goes  on  in  England  every  year.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  this  before  ? 

The  fact  is  proved  that,  in  England,  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  die  needlessly  every  year  ;  and 
of  this  numlx-r  forty  thousand  are  children  under 
live  years  of  age. 

Ol  all  the  infants  W>rn  in  EngLind,  al>ove  forty 
percent,  die  before  they  arc  live  years  old.  Yet  what 
creature  is  so  tenacious  of  life  as  a  baby  ?  Those 
who  know  the  creature  best,  say  they  never 
despair  of  an  infant's  life  while  it  breathes  :  and 
most  of  us  have  witnessed  some  recoveries  which 
are  called  miraculous.  There  is  also  no  creature 
so  easily  manageable  as  an  infant,  so  easily  kept 
healthy  an<l  hapjiy,  merely  by  not  interfering 
with  the  natural  course  of  things.  How,  then, 
can    this    prodigious    amount    of    killing    go    on 
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in   a  country  ■^^"llel•e  infanticide  is  not  an  insti- 
tution ? 

It  is  precisely  because  tlie  natural  course  of 
things  is  interfered  with  that  infants  die  as  they 
do.  Nature  provides  their  first  food  ;  and  if 
thejr  do  not  get  it,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  The  great 
majority  of  mothers  must  be  natm^ally  able  to 
nurse  their  own  infants.  Poor  women  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  if  gentlewomen  did  it  as 
simply  and  natm-allj'',  that  one  change  would 
largely  modify  the  average  of  deaths.  Gentle- 
women may  not  lie  aware  of  this,  because  the 
doctor  is  complaisant  in  bringing  a  wet-nurse,  and 
the  indolent  mother  is  unaware  that  her  own 
mfar.fc  jirobably  suffers,  though  it  does  not  die, 
from  being  put  to  the  wrong  breast,  whde  it  never 
entez's  her  head  that  the  nurse's  baby  probably 
d  ies. 

If,  01  the  forty  per  cent,  of  English  infants  Avho 
die  yearly  we  could  know  how  many  are  the 
children  of  wet-nurses,  the  fact  might  startle  the 
fine  ladies  who  suborn  the  mothers,  and  might 
bring  no  small  amount  of  reproach  on  the  com- 
plaisant doctors.  When  the  kind  of  food  is 
changed,  nature  is  still  far  from  being  deferred 
to  as  she  ought. 

Railways  are  doing  good  in  the  article  of 
children's  diet.  There  are  still  far  too  many  town- 
cows  ;  but  more  and  more  milk  is  brought  in  from 
the  country.  AVe  rememljer  the  spectacle  of  the 
brewery  cow,  shut  up  all  the  week  in  her  stable, 
where,  from  the  effect  of  f idl  feeding  with  grains, 
she  soon  coidd  not  turn  round,  nor  get  out 
tiU  she  was  slnunk  ;  and  of  her  Sundays  when, 
the  gates  being  closed,  she  was  let  out  to  disport 
herself  among  the  barrels  in  the  yard.  She  was  a 
picture  of  health  in  comparison  with  many  Lon- 
don cows,  which  feed  hmidreds  of  children.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  l)ettcr  than  the  state  of 
things  when  there  was  no  milk  to  be  had  for 
nearly  half  the  children  in  London  :  but  the  race 
will  have  no  fair  chance  till  there  is  an  abundance 
of  country  milk  prociuable  in  every  town  in 
England. 

Modern  bread  is  a  great  improvement,  generally 
speaking,  on  that  of  half  a  century  ago  ;  there 
are  more  vegetal)les,  we  believe,  in  projior- 
tion  to  our  numbers  ;  not  so  much  meat,  we 
fear,  but  what  there  is  is  of  a  finer  quality.  In 
regard  to  food,  the  most  fatal  mischief  is,  perhaps, 
the  bad  cookery, — taking  all  ranks  of  society  into 
the  aecoiint.  In  many  a  respectable  kitchen,  and 
almost  universally  in  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  a 
large  pi-oportion  of  the  nourishijig  qiiality  of  food 
is  lost  by  injudicious  cookery.  Other  mischiefs  in 
regard  to  aUment  we  see  every  day.  We  see 
himgi'y  children,  with  their  spectre  eyes  and 
l)inched  features,  and  the  tell-tale  down,  like  that 
of  a  callow  liird,  on  their  cheeks.  W^e  see  infants 
gnawing  at  raw  apples  or  carrots,  to  keep  them 
quiet.  We  see  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers, 
and  aiiiisans,  and  farmers  kdlcd  with  a  surfeit  of 
food.  We  specify  those  classes,  because  they, 
above  others,  fall  into  the  mistake  of  cramming 
themselves  and  their  children,  under  the  notion  of 
living  comfortably,  doing  justice  to  the  children, 
and  so  on.  The  doctors  could  tell  a  good  deal 
about  the  amount  of  disease  in  peojile  of  all  ages, 


where  it  is  the  habit  of  the  household  to  eat  every  | 
tv/o  or  three  hours,  and  have  meat  or  fish  at  every 
meal.  Liver  complaints  and  fevers  afflict,  or  carry 
off,  the  parents  in  many  siich  households ;  and 
child  after  child  dies  of  diarrhoea,  inflammatory 
attacks,  or  actual  surfeit.  If  the  food  eaten  could 
be  divided  between  the  hungiy  and  the  over-fed, 
a  noble  group  of  English  children  would  grow  up, 
year  by  year,  to  serve  and  grace  society,  and  enjoy 
their  natural  term  of  life,  instead  of  lieing  missed 
from  the  crib,  and  the  little  chair  at  table,  and  the 
father's  knee  in  the  evening,  and  the  mother's 
heaii;  through  the  whole  weary  day. 

So  much  for  interference  with  nature  about  food. 
As  to  medicine,  that  may  be  called  an  interference 
with  nature  in  every  case  ;  though  the  conse- 
quences of  a  yet  worse  disobedience  may  render 
physicking  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  on  occasion. 

We  need  say  nothing  here  of  the  practice  of 
giving  laudanum  or  other  narcotics  to  infants, 
because  anything  that  can  be  said  has  been  said, 
aloud,  solemnly,  vehemently,  from  one  end  of 
society  to  the  other.  Where  we  stdl  see  an  infant 
laid  down  with  a  flannel  steeped  in  "cordial" 
stuffed  into  its  mouth  ;  or  the  bottle  and  spoon 
with  baby's  "  sleeping  mixture  "  on  the  mantel- 
piece, it  is  either  where  an  old  nurse  is  about  to 
give  over  her  office  to  a  new  generation,  or  where 
the  household  is  sunk  so  low  in  intemperance  and 
ignorance,  that  nothing  can  be  done  but  through 
education,  from  the  lowest  point  upwards.  But 
there  are  still  niirseries,  from  the  tradesman's  attic 
to  the  nobleman's  suite  of  children's  ajiartments, 
where  quacking  practices  are  going  on,  as  fatal  as 
the  sleei)ing  sop  in  the  cellar  or  the  gin-shop.  We, 
ourselves,  have  seen  ladies  in  silk  and  lace,  dili- 
gently engaged  in  kUling  a  baby — following  their 
own  notions — (the  mother  obedient  to  the  grand- 
mother), rubbing  in  calomel  in  large  quantities, 
after  putting  some  down  the  throat.  We  will  not 
say  what  more  we  have  seen,  for  one  case  is  as 
good  as  ten,  for  purposes  of  warning.  Some  of 
the  wisest  persons  we  know,  of  both  sexes,  parents, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  sensible  observers,  are  of 
opinion  that  children  will  never  grow  up  in  full 
vigour  and  full  numbers  while  more  or  less  drugged. 
Ilemedies  should  rarely  be  needed ;  and  of  all 
remedial  measures,  -swallowing  drugs  (or  receiving 
them  in  any  way)  will  hereafter  be  the  last  to  be 
resorted  to. 

Brain  diseases  seem  to  be  the  scourge  of  infancy 
in  our  time  ;  far  more  so  than  of  old,  when  fevers 
and  digestive  disturbance  seem  to  have  prevailed. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  all  less  vegetative  in  our  habits 
than  our  forefathers  were  ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  effect  on  our  adult  bodies  and  minds,  we  ought 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  children  more  than  we 
do.  The  racket,  and  wear  and  tear,  that  the 
human  brain  is  subject  to,  in  our  days,  liefore  it  is 
fully  grown,  may  account  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  needless  mortality  which  is  our  crime  and 
disgi-ace. 

We  all  join  in  a  shoiit  of  reprobation  when  we 
hear  of  the  frightening  of  infants  in  the  dark.  We 
execrate  the  housemaid  who  hid  herself  in  mamma's 
bed-curtains  ;  and,  just  when  the  little  child  was 
nearly  asleep,  came  and  pinched  its  nose,  with  the 
hoarse  information,  "  I'm  Billy  the  Bo  ;"  but  yet 
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there  are  papas — great  men  at  tho  bar,  perliaps, 
or  busy  moil  at  the  bank — who  ooiuo  home  aftvr 
baby  Ls  guiiu  to  l>cd  aiiil  justoiilecp,  and  who  must 
give  Ixiby  a  toss  bcforo  tlinnor.  Thoy  go  and 
snatch  up  baby  from  its  liitit  sleep,  and  before  it 
knows  what  it  is  about,  toss  it  half-way  to  tho 
ceiling  ;  or,  in  winti-r,  shake  it  about  before  the 
flaring  gasdight.  We  would  not  venture  to  say 
which  in  worst,  Billy  the  Bo,  or  such  fathers,  as 
far  as  tho  childrtns  brains  are  concerned.  Then, 
there  are  the  frequent  journeys  of  our  days.  For- 
merly, young  eluldren  of  all  ranks  liad  the  ;ulvan- 
tajre,  which  the  children  of  the  humbler  middle 
classes  have  now^-of  vegetating,  while  their  nature 
is  vi'getative  ;  of  living  on  from  niontli  to  month, 
2tud  from  year  to  year,  with  only  .such  change  as 
dee|K.med  the  l>enetit  of  the  stillness ;  sleeping 
in  tho  Siuiic  bed,  going  through  the  same  d:uiy 
routine,  anil  being  thereby  more  at  liberty  to  profit 
by  the  natund  changes  of  the  seasuns  and  of  human 
life.  The  Ijraia  then  grew  undisturbed,  the  na- 
tural pr<K-tsses  of  thought  went  on,  the  powers 
were  develoj>ed  in  their  order,  and  every  stage  of 
life  was  fruitful  in  its  turn.  It  is  so  now  where 
children  are  reared  under  the  guanlianship  of 
thorough  gooil-sense. 

But  the  exceptions  to  this  normal  rearing  seem 
to  1)6  more  numerous — perhaps  during  a  transition 
state  only.  Among  the  richer  classes,  infants 
r<  m  t-f)  have  no   rest.      They   are   whisked 

lir  :i{  thither  by  railway,  without  any  ajipa- 

rent  consideration  of  tho  effects  of  its  singular 
accompaniments  of  noise  and  motion.  There  arc 
not  a  few  a«lults  who  feel  it  a  h.ird.ship  to  have  no 
choice  of  modes  of  travelling,  if  they  are  not  rich 
enough  to  post.  The  double  motion  of  the  railway 
carriage,  the  noise  and  swiftness,  are  sorely  trj-ing 
to  many  heads,  stomachs,  and  spines  :  yet  we  see 
in  alniiist  every  train  more  or  fewer  infants,  of 
whom  some  are  probably  receiving  fatal  injury. 
At  the  age  when  quietness  is  so  necessaiy  that  we 
can  detect  the  bad  effects  of  the  silly  practice  of 
t  i"-  "  •  '     ifants  (a.s  to  foreigners,  a.s  if  they 

V'  -'•  they  cannot  understand   as  we 

!i>),  we  expose  the  tender  bniin  to  the  barbarous 
iiindjle,  whizz,  clatter,  and  screch  of  a  railway- 
train.  At  the  period  when  nature  ^huts  in  the 
little  creature  within  the  quiet  enelMsuru  t)f  home, 
where  it  can  take  refuge  from  searing  sights  and 
Bounds  in  its  mother's  lap,  we  see  it  carried  over 
land  and  sea,  meeting  new  faces  and  new  scenes  at 
every  turn,  ami  poinir  through  everything  but  the 

to  its  growth, — to  the 
-   _;>•  of  development. 

Tho  roving  life  of  our  day  ia  abundantly  hurt- 
ful at  a  subsequent  stage  of  educ.ition  ;  but  it  then 
affects  the  mental  and  njoral  growth,  whereas  in 
infancy  the  phy.sical  frame  is  liable  to  fatal  mis- 
chief from  it.  The  youth  and  the  girl  who  have 
travelled  every  year  of  their  lives,  and  been 
carried  over  continent  and  sea  in  j)ur8uit  f>f 
••  advantages,"  may,  and  usually  do,  turn  out 
incapable  of  deep  thought  or  feeling, — essenti.dly 
■aperticiol,  though  apparently  lil>eral  ;  but  the 
little  one  of  the  family  is  of  weak  intellect,  or 
dwarfed,  or  rickety,  or  is  probably  in  it-s  grave. 
The  jioorer  classes  suffer  projiortionally  by  Infant 
Schools,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  statistics  which 


show  the  mortaUty  from  bruin-discosc  among  tho 
infant  sclu)ol  population  of  tho  country.  Tho 
process  is  much  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Nature 
is  outraged  in  both.  It  may  be  'letter  that  the 
working- woman's  child  ahouKl  be  at  school  at 
three  yeai-s  old  than  setting  itself  on  lire,  or  fall- 
ing out  of  the  window,  or  being  run  over  in  tho 
street  ;  but  it  is  out  of  its  jirojier  phice  in  a  largo 
room,  amidst  a  va-st  assemlilage  of  ehUdreu  of  its 
own  age,  ;dl  making  a  noise,  and  every  senso 
being  excited  for  the  greater  i)art  of  every  day. 
Its  natural  jilaco  is  in  a  home  where  no  two 
j>eople  are  of  the  same  age  ;  where  there  is  a  cer- 
tain hoiLsehold  reseml)lance  among  them  all  ; 
where  all  are  too  busy  for  much  noise  ;  and  where 
there  are  quiet  times  and  shacly  places  for  tho 
repose  of  the  sensitive  little  brain  when  it  grows 
irritable. 

It  does  not  follow  that  tho  child  itself  shouM 
1)0  quiet,  except  just  enough  for  its  own  good. 
It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  rea»l  of  the  little 
Brontes  stepjiing  al>out  the  house  as  if  they  trod 
on  eggs,  and  speaking  in  whispers,  and  knowing 
no  games,  nor  the  delight  of  a  shout.  The  best 
rebuke  ever  given  to  thoughtlessness  about  a 
child's  need  of  lung-exercise  was  perhaps  that 
given  by  poor  Laura  Bridgman,  the  American  girl 
so  pathetically  and  jihilosophically  made  known 
to  Europe  by  the  annual  reports  of  her  guardian, 
Dr.  Howe.  This  jioor  chihl,  actually  Ijcrcaved  of 
eyes  and  ears  in  early  infancy,  showed  all  tho 
instincts  of  childhood  as  she  giew  up,  and,  among 
the  rest,  that  of  making  a  noise  :  but  being  totally 
deaf,  her  noises  were  harsh  and  troublesome. 
When  instructed  about  suppressing  them,  tho  jwor 
dumb  girl  asked,  by  her  linger-signs,  "  Why,  then, 
has  God  given  mo  so  much  voice  ? "  This  was 
guidance.  She  was  allowed  a  room  for  a  certain 
time  daily,  where  she  might  make  all  the  noise 
she  pleased.  Every  young  chilil  ought  to  have 
that  sort  of  liberty  for  a  considerable  part  of 
every  day.  When  it  begins  to  chatter,  its  lungs 
will  have  ]>lentifid  exercise  :  meantime  its  natural 
cries  of  joy  anil  grief  shoidd  have  free  course, 
except  during  the  hours  when  it  may  be  trained 
to  bo  quiet.  Wc  may  be  disposed  to  pity  the 
Quaker  child  in  many  Friends'  househohls,  set  up 
on  a  1      '  1   for  a  cortjiin  time  daily,  to  learn 

to  be  1'  still  ;  but  it  is  a  (piestion  whether 

the  little  creature  does  not  gain,  on  the  whole,  by 
the  practice,  if  it  is  only  left  free  to  make  itself 
heard  all  over  tho  garden  in  jilay- hours  :  l>ut  tho 
noise  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  tho  self-denial 
which  earns  it. 

Not  only  must  the  lungs  bo  exercised,  if  tho 
child  is  to  bo  healthy,  but  the  senses  must  bo 
put  early  to  use,  to  tlevelop  tho  brain  eqiiably. 
We  remember  two  ladies  of  about  the  same  age, 
and  in  much  the  same  position,  and,  moreover, 
acquainted  w^ith  each  other,  who  offered  the  most 
complete  contrast  in  their  way  of  entertaining 
their  succession  of  babies  ;  a  contrast  which  would 
have  l>ecn  ludicrous,  but  for  tlie  thouglit  of  tho 
consequences.  One  was  a  peremptory,  sell-conli- 
dent  woman,  whose  8j)irit  was  never  dashed  with 
a  misgi\-ing  in  her  life,  most  jirobably.  Every 
place  where  she  was  seemed  full  of  glare,  noise, 
and  bustle  ;  and  her  notion  oi  baby-play,  in  which 
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she  thought  herself  unparalleled,  was  jiraising 
baby  in  the  most  highflown  terms,  in  a  scream 
like  an  eagle's,  shaking  it  like  a  jiitch  of  hay  on 
a  fork,  and  making  it  the  most  stupendous 
promises  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  What 
the  maturity  of  those  babies  is,  we  will  not  desci'ibe. 
The  contrasting  mother  was  singularly  absent. 
She  would  let  her  baby  sit  dovxbled  up  on  her  left 
arm  (always  the  same  arm)  for  any  length  of  time 
that  her  reverie  lasted.  While  her  large,  vacant 
black  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  window-blind,  and 
her  mouth  hung  half-open,  baby's  large  black 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  hanging  jaw,  presented 
the  most  absurd  likeness  to  its  mother  throughout 
a  long  series.  When  not  so  niched  on  the  arm, 
the  child  was  on  the  carjiet, — put  down  like  a 
bag  of  meal, — and  supj^lied  with  a  bunch  of  keys, 
which  it  jingled  till  somebody  came  to  take  it  up 
again.  Dull  as  ditch-water,  dry  as  chaff,  were 
the  minds  so  left  undeveloped ;  and  the  bodily 
state  was  something  between  health  and  disease. 
It  is  only  through  the  sweet  and  merry  entertain- 
ment of  exercising  the  eyes  on  colours,  forms,  and 
objects,  and  the  ears  among  natural  sounds,  and 
the  touch  on  all  substances  that  come  in  the  way, 
that  the  highest  health  can  be  attained, — the 
elastic,  inexhaustilde  energy  which  grows  out  of 
an  active  and  well-amiised  mind,  during  its  period 
of  abode  among  the  senses. 

These  things  ai-e  overlooked  by  many  who  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  exei'cisiug  the  limbs  ; 
but  how  great  is  the  numljer  of  mothers  and 
nursemaids  who  do  not  perceive  even  the  latter 
necessity,  the  prevalence  of  perambulators  may 
indicate.  We  hope  these  vehicles  have  been  suffi- 
ciently abused.  Deaths  of  infants  by  sun-stroke 
in  the  Park  this  summer,  are  a  pretty  strong- 
warning  :  and  attention  has  been  directed  by  all 
conceivable  means  to  the  lilue  lips,  rolling  eyes, 
and  dead  countenances  of  infants  wheeled  through 
the  wind  and  frost  in  mid-winter, — their  l^odies 
torpid,  their  limbs  cramped,  their  sensations  those 
of  dull  misery  ;  so  that  we  may  hope  that  the 
pile  of  coffins  for  victims  of  a  practice  liable  to  so 
much  abuse  may  not  be  destined  to  gi'ow  much 
larger. 

What  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to  let  nature 
show  what  the  child  ought  to  do  with  its  limbs  ? 
Give  the  little  creature  space  and  liberty,  and 
encouragement  to  tumljle  aljout,  and  see  what  it 
will  do.  A  soft  ball,  cunningly  rolled,  is  enough 
to  set  an  infant  using  all  its  jiowers  tiU  it  is  tired, 
when  it  will  be  stiU.  It  will  get  up  when  it  is 
able  to  stand  :  it  will  pass  from  one  chair  to 
another  when  it  is  able  to  walk  ;  and  nothing  but 
mischief  can  come  of  interfering, — mischief  in  the 
form  of  bow-legs  or  crooked  ancles,  and  infinite 
distress  to  the  child. 

And  thus  it  is  through  the  whole  course  of 
infant  life.  The  machine  will  go  very  well  if  its 
works  are  not  tampered  with  or  obstructed.  In 
the  child's  first  walks  across  the  room,  we  let  it 
take  its  own  path,  only  watching  to  remove 
obstructions,  and  to  prevent  a  fall :  and  just  such 
should  be  the  course  of  the  little  creature's  pro- 
gress in  life.  It  will  do  all  that  it  ought  to  do  at 
the  right  time,  if  it  is  only  left  unstinted  in  the 
requisites   of  health — good  air,  wholesome  food, 


warmth  and  cleanliness,  and  tender  intercourse. 
Sensible  women  say  there  is  nothing  easier  than 
managing  children,  body  and  mind,  if  good  sense 
is  brought  to  the  task.  You  may  wind  them 
round  your  finger  ;  you  may  make  anything  of 
them,  in  regard  to  moral  habits,  simply  by  letting 
nature  Have  her  perfect  work,  free  from  perver- 
sion by  anxiety,  carelessness,  or  passion.  Sensible 
doctors  say  the  same  as  to  the  bodily  growth, 
supposing  the  child  is  born  healthy.  The  natural 
course  of  things  is,  that  every  infant  born  free 
from  disease  and  imperfection,  should  at  five  years 
old  be  a  creature  full  of  promise — erect,  intel- 
ligent, active,  inquisitive,  manifesting  in  little  all 
the  equalities  which  contribute  to  compose  a  true 
manhood  or  womanhood.  Instead  of  this,  what 
do  we  see  ?  The  most  distressing  after-dinner 
incident  we  ever  witnessed  was  this  :  A  man  of 
literary  eminence — a  family  man,  a  man  of  the 
tenderest  heart  and  most  delicate  feelings — 
was  dining  with  some  old  acquaintance  after  a 
long  term  of  foreign  travel.  Two  other  guests 
were  present.  After  dinner,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  weakly,  tottering,  dismal-looking  little  girl 
of  three  entered  silently,  and  was  silently  taken 
iipon  mamma's  lap.  The  returned  traveller 
studied  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Come, 
you  are  all  A^eiy  well  ;  biit  where  are  the  rest  ?" 
The  rest,  six  others,  were  all  in  their  graves  ! 

So,  if  we  would  summon  the  family  of  English 
infants  by  the  hundred  born  on  the  same  day, 
what  should  we  see  ?  Perhaps  twenty  would 
appear  in  jierfect  bloom,  true  towards  nature,  and 
dressed  in  her  strength  and  beauty.  Forty  more 
might  follow,  whose  j^arents  are  looking  forward 
to  the  proj^er  threescore  years  and  ten  for  them. 
Some  few,  perhaps,  may  be  mournfully  regarded 
as  destined  for  a  short  career  ;  but  no  thoughtless 
observer  would  guess  the  smallness  of  the  chance 
that  most  of  the  gi-oup  have  of  completing  the 
course  of  human  life.  Many  will  die  soon,  and 
few  late.  Unaware  of  the  hidden  signs  or  sources 
of  disease,  and  satisfied  with  a  low  average  of 
health,  the  spectator  may  say,  "This  is  all  very 
well ;  but  where  are  the  rest  ? "  The  rest  are 
gone,  and  will  be  no  more  seen.  Those  forty  out 
of  the  hundred  have  imdergone,  in  the  mass,  a 
hell  of  suffering.  Those  tender  little  creatures, 
so  sensitive  to  pain,  yet  so  tenacious  of  life,  have 
passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  Their  moans 
and  shrieks,  as  the  fire  of  disease  consumed  them, 
will  never  die  oiit  of  our  ears.  ' '  Oh  !  it  is  hard  to 
see  a  child  die  ! "  exclaimed  a  fond  father,  who  saw 
his  two  infants  die  in  one  week.  It  is  hard,  when 
all  has  been  done  that  lies  in  the  power  of  man  or 
woman,  first  to  guard  and  then  to  save.  But  of 
these  forty  in  the  hundred,  there  are  scarcely  any 
which  are  not  cases  of  murder — of  such  murder  as 
occasionally  shocks  society  as  having  happened  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  One  does  not  blame  anybodj'  ; 
bxit  it  is  a  dreadfid  catastrophe,  which  must  be 
taken  as  a  warning  to  pennit  no  more.  So  it  is 
with  this  gi'eat  company  of  children,  killed  bj"- 
misadventure.  The  great  point  is,  that  the 
perpetration  is  henceforth  to  be  considered  as 
either  crime  or  lunacy.  How  long  shall  it  l)e 
mtnessed  without  resistance  ? 

Harriet  Martineau. 
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UERE  IS  no  ani- 
ni.al  more  to  be 
euvit.J,  in  ray 
eyes,  than  a 
horse  at  grass, 
— not  one  of 
your  broken- 
down  screws, 
blistereil  all 
round,  and  left 
to  batten  on  a 
moor  ;  but  an 
elderly  lady's 
middle  •  aged 
carriage  -  horse, 
turned  out  with 
Lis  match  for 
company,  up  to 
his  hocks  in  clover,  bobbing  his  head  and 
shaking  his  mane  to  drive  the  flies  from  his 
nose,  and  s\ntching  his  long  tail  to  drive  them 
from  hw  flank.  Would  that  I  were  a  horse 
for  this  one  occasion  I  I  do  like  standing  still  so 
much,  up  to  my  hocks  in  clover.  Nature  never 
meant  me  for  an  Englishman  ;  fur  though  there  is 
plenty  of  clover  in  England,  yet  somehow  or  other 
I  never  stand  still  to  eat  it.  A  crowd  there  is 
always  pushing  me  along,  just  as  I  get  my  head 
down,  and  that  is  not  what  a  horse  likes  this  hot 
wc.ither. 

Where  will  they  let  me  stand  up  to  my  hocks 
in  clover  7  Not  in  France.  Frenchmen  are  so 
vainglorious,  and  talk  so  much  and  so  fast  about 
war,  and  the  women  are  so  plain^  and  talk  so 
much  and  so  fast  about  dress  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
quiet  clover-field  in  all  France,  except  Philippe's, 
in  the  Rue  Mont  Orgiieil,  and  there  clover  Ls 
dreatlfully  expensive,  and  at  the  most  can  only 
last  two  hours  ;  whereas  I  like  clover  all  night  for 
iothing,  .and  t<J  be  taken  in  when  the  flies  come 
out.  Do  you  like  yawning  ?  I  do.  I  delight  in 
it,  this  hot  weather. 

Will  they  let  me  stand  still  on  the  Ilhino  ? 
Certainly  not. 

In  Germany  ?     No  ; 

la  there  a  country'  \>#lere  nothing  moves  ? 
Is  there  any  clover  or  trefoil  in  Belgium  ?  Will 
they  let  me  stand  still  in  it  ?  Will  the  man  in 
office  exjiect  a  passport  ?  or  will  he  be  satisfied 
M-ith  the  back  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  Willi.am 
tl  Bon  MarchC*,  Esquire,  alias  Cheap  William,  as 
they  called  me  at  school  7 

I    V   II   trj-.      I  am  at  Ostend.      No  diflicidtic?. 
My  lie  is  ingenuous:  there  is  nothing  of  Will 
Watch  in  my  look. 
"  Rien  H  declarer?'' 

•  Riei,  M'sieu."  I  p.as3.  "No  passport?" 
"No  passport."  I  show  my  envelope.  I  pass. 
Too-too,  on  a  trumpet ;  the  train  starts,  and  I  .im 
at  Bruges. 

Francois  is  wrong ;  Francois,  the Commissiounaue 
of  the  Hotel  Flcur  de  Ble,  is  in  a  mistake.  There 
is  a  high  tower  to  the  Ualle,  a  tower  of  many  steps, 


at  the  top  of  which  arc  many  belLs,  which  produce 
many  chimes  of  no  tune,  and  out  of  time.  Frani,ois 
tliinks  that  I  will  mount  th.at  tower  of  -HH)  steps 
with  him,  that  I  will  buj'  his  vilo  cigars,  and 
acbuire  all  the  crucifixions  and  ghastly  martyrdoms 
in  every  church  of  Bruges. 

Thank  you  much,  Fran\;ois ;  but  that  is  not 
my  idea  of  clover. 

He  does  not  understand  the  expression,  and 
continues  :  "Shall  you  see  the  house  where  your 
Kecng  t'harless  leeve  when  at  Bruges '! "  Not  the 
le;ist  like  clover.  "  Shall  you  like  to  see  the  mark 
of  the  last  high  tide  on  the  Hallo?"  and  he  hoKls 
up  his  hand  above  his  head.  Does  he  mean  the  List 
occasion  on  which  the  dykes  gave  way  7  or  the 
hist  spring-tide  "as  ever  was?" 

"  Hi  !  you,  cabby  1  t;ike  me  out  of  Bruges  ! " 

But  it  is  late — the  last  train  is  gone.  The  seven 
gates  of  Bruges  are  closed :  the  keys  of  those 
gates  are  silver  key.s,  and  I  am  a  paujicr.  So 
Bniges  sleeps  in  its  ipiiet  streets,  and  I  sleep  at 
the  Fleur  de  Ble,  which  is  a  pretty  name  for  a 
public-house,  not  to  be  turned  into  Enghsh,  and 
still  to  carry  the  sentiment,  Flower  of  wheat  is 
too  near  wheaten  flour,  which  brings  with  it 
mUlcrs  and  Mark  Lane. 

Blossom  of  wheat  7     No. 

Com  blossom  7     Not  the  le;i.it  ijkc  it. 

Were  yyu  ever  at  Bruges  ?  An  old-fashioned 
town — half  Flemish,  a  ijuarter  young  Belgium 
(not  at  all  a  nice  young  man),  and  the  rest  French 
and  Spanish.  Bruges  can  never  grow  bigger,  for 
it  has  a  broad  sedgj-  canal  all  round,  and  over 
the  canal  are  seven  bridges,  and  at  each  bridge 
there  is  a  gate  which  is  closed  every  night,  and 
something  is  charged  for  coming  home  after 
hours  :  no  latchkeys  allowed.  So  Bruges  can  only 
grow  less  inside  the  canal  ;  and  Bruges  at  present 
is  availijig  itself  of  its  only  opportuiiity.  The  clover 
of  Bruges  is  a  poor  pasture  ;  but  Bruges  does  not 
even  stand  stLU  in  it.  Gnuing  terras  fail  me  in 
descril)ing  Bruges,  and  recourse  must  be  ha<l  to  a 
nautical  figure.    Bruges  is  sinking  at  its  moorings. 

Nobody  moves  here.  It  is  hot  and  sedgy,  and 
bad  for  wheezy  people,  for  wo  are  many  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  an<l  there  Is  that  dreadful 
m.ark  of  the  high-tide  on  the  Hallo  (high  up  in 
the  wall  too),  the  thought  of  which  gives  me  a 
swim-you-must  feeling  some  day  or  other.  But 
the  natives  are  reconciled,  and  it  docs  not  look 
well  to  have  misgivings  where  all  are  confiding. 

Yet  there  is  one  little  p.atch  of  clover  in  Bruges. 
In  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  odd,  a  8ol<.lier 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  and  was  re- 
moved from  the  Held  V)  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at 
Bru;,'es,  wheie  he  was  kejtt  l>y  the  moidcs  for  eleven 
years  I'^r  nuihing.  N\»,  not  for  nothing,  for  there 
was  money's-worth  in  the  {Kwr  wounded  soldier. 

His  name  wa.s  Ending,  or  Hemling,  or  Memling 
(for  si)elling  w.a.s  .as  lax  in  those  days  as  it  was  in 
the  generation  just  past,  in  whicli  the  Duke  of 
Wellingt<)n  spelletl  his  name  Wesley  early  in  life, 
l)eing  a  relative  to  the  Christian  of  that  name,  and 
WeUesley  when  he  grew  older),  and  there  is  not  a 
more  remarkable  n.amc  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
history  of  painting  than  that  of  Ending. 
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it    is   called, 
representing 


The  collateral  state  of  the  arts  in  different 
countries  at  different  periods  is  very  curious. 
Whilst  artists  in  England  were  daubing  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  in  Flanders,  only 
a  few  hours'  sail  distant,  a  man  like  Emhng  not 
only  knew  the  science  of  correct  drawing  and  all 
the  ti-icks  of  his  art,  but  also  had  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  prepare 
colours  that  have  lasted  400  years,  and  are  still  as 
bright  as  the  day  they  were  laid  on. 

So  the  monks  of  St.  John  maintained  Emling 
in  hosjiital,  while  he  was  iiainting  pictures  for 
them — pictures  which  may  be  said  to  be  priceless, 
for  an  English  duke  offered  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  one  of  them,  and  the  offer  was  refused.  In 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  there  is  the  figure 
of  a  negro  in  a  green  tunic  embroidered  with  gold, 
tights  and  frill  of  Emling's  time,  taking  off  his  hat 
and  feathei's  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  to  the 
little  stranger,  which  negro,  for  pose  drawing, 
colouring,  and  wonderful  skill  in  exjiressing  em- 
broideiy,  velvet,  negro's  skin,  feathers  and  leather, 
could  scai-cely  even  be  copied  at  the  present 
day. 

There  is  a  shrine,  or  chasse,  as 
covered  with  paintings,  by  Emling, 
the  adventures  of  St.  Ursula  from  Cologne  to 
Rome,  her  reception  liy  the  Pope,  her  return,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  herself  and  comjjanions  in  the 
camp  of  Maximian — all  clover.  Her  figure  in  the 
last  scene  of  all,  just  as  a  soldier  in  fiill  knight's 
armour  is  drawing  a  bow  to  the  arrow  head  close 
to  her  breast,  is  quite  beautiful. 

Some  may  smile  at  the  Joseph  in  the  AdoraUon 
being  dressed  as  a  Flemish  gentleman  of  Emling's 
day,  and  at  the  negro  as  a  page  of  the  same 
period.  But  these  are  mistakes  made  by  artists 
in  all  ages.  Emling  painted  what  he  saw,  which 
gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  artists  nearer  our 
own  time,  who  usually  exhibit  Solomon  as  a 
Roman  senator.  Did  not  Garrick  do  Macbeth  in 
knee-breeches,  silk-stockings  and  full  bottomed 
wig  ?  Is  there  not  his  picture  to  this  effect  in  the 
Garrick  Club  ? 

When  you  come  to  Bruges,  mind  you  spend  the 
days  of  your  sojourn  with  Emling  and  the  man  in 
the  wig  who  shows  the  gallery.  He  in  the  wig 
talks  as  if  he  loved  his  avocations,  and  is  weU 
worth  a  franc  for  himself,  given  before-hand. 

And  when  you  have  done  with   Emling,  have 
done  with  Bruges.       One  Dxitch  gable-end  is  like 
another.      The  canal  is  equally  sedgy  all  round, 
grass  grows  the  same  length  in   all   its 
alleys. 

you   cabby  !  drive  me  to  the   station  to 
meet  any  train  that  leaves  Bruges  for  anywhere." 

"The  voiture  is  engaged,  or  would  be  at  the 
service  of  Monsieiir ." 

"  When  docs  that  diligence  start  that  has 
Blankenberghe  in  l)ig  letters  on  its  panels  ?  Where 
is  Blankenberghe  ?  " 

A  man  in  blouse  says,  Blankenberghe  is  on  the 
sea  ;  an  hour  and  a  little  quarter's  drive,  and  the 
diligence  starts  in  twenty  minutes.  So  do  I.  We 
are  nearly  full,  and  I  sit  among  a  family  of  two 
old  ladies  and  one  young  one.  We  arrange  legs, 
and  I  hold  on  my  knee  a  puppy- dog  for  one  of  the 
old  ladies,  and  a  bird-cage  for  the  young  one,  who 


and  the 

deserted 

"Hi! 


has  blue  eyes  and  long  black  hair,  and  reminds  me 
of  you,  0  Laura  !  and  I  have  a  day-dream  till 
we  come  to  a  series  of  half-way  houses,  where  we 
all  drink  cheap  Belgian  beer,  and  I  get  a  centime 
in  exchange — supposed  to  be  the  first  ever  given 
to  an  Enghshman.  Then  we  see  the  dimes  or 
sand-hills,  which  are  the  only  barrier  between  the 
brave  Belgians  and  an  eternity  of  salt-water.  Then 
comes  Blankenberghe,  on  the  land-side  of  the 
dunes,  to  the  top  of  which  I  mount  by  thirty  steps, 
and  then  descend  ten  to  the  beach,  which  proves, 
without  doubt  or  the  use  of  the  dumpy,  that  I  am 
hving  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  I  am 
again  by  the  sea,  where  I  never  had  a  lonely  hour, 
and  on  a  sandy  beach  where  clover  always  grows 
for  me. 

There  are  crowds  of  people  under  the  awning 
of  the  restaiirant  built  on  the  dune,  and  on  the 
beach  below  there  are  donkeys,  and  nearer  the 
sea  are  the  bathing-machines  which  are  moved  as 
the  tide  rises  and  falls,  and  are  always  kept  about 
forty  yards  from  the  sea.  And  between  the  sea 
and  the  machines  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and 
classes  are  walking  and  talking  in  their  bathing 
dresses.  The  ladies  in  dark  peg-top  trousers  and 
tunics  trimmed  with  red  or  orange,  and  their  hair 
loose  or  in  bags,  and  their  white  little  feet  bare 
on  the  yellow  sands  ;  and  the  men  of  the  machines 
are  bathing  them,  and  dipping  and  teaching  them 
to  swim  by  holding  them  gently,  ever  so  gently, 
just  above  the  waves.  I  think  I  could  do  that, 
and  1  bathe  and  long  to  give  lessons  to  the 
demoiselle,  her  of  the  birdcage,  with  blue  eyes  and 
long  loose  black  hair  ;  but  I  am  shy,  and  on  my 
road  back  to  the  machine  I  meet  and  have  a  long 
talk  with  the  two  old  ladies  who  are  watching  the 
demoiselle,  and  I  dress  and  mount  the  ten  steps 
to  the  restaurant  where  everybody  is  dining,  and 
I  dine,  for  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
coiild  look  on  long  at  any  game. 

"Wliat  would  I  like?  Ostend  oysters  came 
into  season  last  week,  and  the  monies  are  deli- 
cious." 

"Mussels!"  said  I.  "Do  you  call  mussels 
human  food  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  gurnet  or  a 
rock  cod,  that  you  shoidd  bait  for  me  with  a 
mussel  that  has  lived  all  its  life  on  a  pier  or  a 
ship's  bottom,  coppered  or  otherwise?" 

' '  Monsieur  is  in  a  mistake.  The  mussels  of 
Blankenberghe  are  a  gi-eat  delicacy ;  they  are 
caught  on  a  bank  ;  they  are  kept  in  clear  water 
for  two  days  to  clean  ;  then  in  scalding  water  till 
they  open ;  then  a  sauce  of  butter,  parsley  and 
other  fragrant  herbs  is  2>ourcd  over  them,  shells 
and  all,  and  they  are  picked  out  nominally  with  a 
fork,  but  really  with  a  linger  and  thumb,  and 
eaten  with  brown  bread  and  butter  and  Faro  beer 
— clover,  clover  !  " 

The  demoiselle  that  I  longed  to  bathe  is  at  the 
next  table,  picking  them  out  with  a  jerk  much 
faster  than  I  can  manage. 

"  Will  Mademoiselle  teach  me  how? " 

"  Volontiers,"  and  I  oi'dcr  another  bushel. 

"In  return  I  shall  be  happy  to  teach  Made- 
moiselle to  swim." 

"A  thousand  thanks — at  nine  to-morro-w." 

"  To-morrow  at  nine. " 

Clover,  clover,  clover  !  C. 
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K  you  look  into  any  newly-cstaljlisliej  chemist's  shop  in  a 
oouiitry  town,  at  any  hinir,  yoir  will  jiroltably  soc  some 
noatly  tlrcssod  young  fcniiUe  waiting  to  bo  scrvetl.  Early 
anil  late,  winter  and  suniuuT,  sjiring  tinio  and  nutnnin,  the 
same   phunoniciion  pruSL-nts  itself.  \V'i'    have  ohserv'i-Hl  it 

on  so  many  occ;usions,  that  we  long  since  liegan  to  tlicorise 
upon  it,  and  we  fancy  witli  some  succcs.s.  Is  the  femiiiino 
tooth  in  poq)ctu;vl  .suflering?  for  chemists  are  dentists  as 
well  jis  druggists.  Are  delicate  little  fingers  continually  being 
I linehed  in  malignant  wickets  ?  Do  chillilains  need  medical 
ulviee  ;  or  is  honey  required  for  chaps  when  the  thermometer 
is  at  9',i  degrees  in  the  shade  ?  Wc  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  these  questions  a  most  unflinching  negative. 

How,  then,  do  we  accotmt  fur  tlie  shups  of  young  chemists 
being  the  chosen  resnrt  of  the  gentle  sex  ?  Simply  in  this 
way  :  because  the  young  chemist  is  looking  out  for  a  partner- 
ship— not  chemical — but  connubial — and  every  pretty  and 
sensible  young  person — maid  or  widow — knows  it,  and  turns 
that  knowledge  to  ])rofitable  account. 
That  is  our  theory. 

In  a  year  or  two  a  change  takes  place.  Instead  of  a  latly 
being  constantly  before  the  counter,  one  is  occasionally  seen 
l)chind  it.  The  most  meritonous  candidate  has  been  selected 
for  preferment.  With  pmptr  feeling  the  opposition  retire, 
and  business  is  allowed  to  How  in  its  natural  and  legitimate 
channels.  The  sale  of  cosmetics  is  greatly  reduced,  dei)ilat<jries 

are   in  less  request,   and  casualties,  such   as   the  pricking  of  thumbs,  or  bums  from  Italian-imns,   are 

of  very  rare  occurrence. 


The  young  chemist  is  no  longer  a  marked  man — 
hifl  individuality  has  fallen  like  a  droj)  of  rain,  and 
been  3wallowe<l  up  in  the  mighty  ocean  of  matri- 
mony. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  to  which  chemistry 
and  its  professors  are  exposed,  and  which  were 
experienced  in  their  ftdl  force  by  Josiah  Sim- 
kinson  on  lus  setting  up  for  himself,  to  use  a 
homely  and  intelligible  jihrasc.  Josiah  had  been 
oly  a  few  months  out  of  his  ai)prcnticeship, 
when  aideil  by  his  uncle  Simkinson's  capital, 
he  openetl  a  smart  little  chemist's  shop,  amply 
adorned  with  red  and  blue  Ijottles,  not  a  hundred 
miles,   or  anything  like  it,  from  the  market-town 

of    (j ,    in    the    pleasant    county    of    Surrey. 

The  usual  course  of  things  followe<l.  Though  a 
remarkably  setlate  young  man,  Josiah  was  by  no 
means  ill  favoured — his  eyes  being  blue,  and  his 
whiskers  luxuriant  th(jugh  sandy.  For  atlvice, 
therefore,  all  the  fair  and  unappropriated  inha- 
bitants of  G resorted  to  the    (Jolden    Horn, 

where    Mr.    Simkins<jn    supjilied    it    gratis,     but 
without  that  displ.iy  f>f    .symji.ithy  which    many 
young    pharrnacojMjlists    wouM    have    <lcemed    it 
politic  and  kind  to  exhibit  to    patients    who    so 
much    desiretl    and    perhaps    deser\'ed    it.       The 
fact  is,   tiiat  Josiah  was  not  adapted  for  his  pro- 
fession  ;  he  had  no  command  of    small  talk  ;   lie 
was  grossly    ignorant    of    the    8w>thing    system  ; 
had  quite  forgotten,   if  he  had  ever  leomt,   that 
•ibing  for  the  "  ner^•e.^,"  a  little  flattery 
imes    as  serviceable  as  a  little  ether,   or 
:d-vi)latde.     He  was  a  stoic,    not  of  the  woods, 
I'Ut  of  the  gallipots,    with  some  modesty,  an  up- 
right and  gentlemanly  figure,  a  very  white  hand, 
and  a  very  white  .apron. 

In  addition,  however,  to  his  natural  cjmici.sm,  he 


hatl  another  motive  power  which  prompted  him  to 
treat  the  artifices  of  speculating  spinsters  with 
profound  iuditTerenco.  He  was  engaged  to  Sophy 
I'innett,  a  very  little  but  astonishingly  pretty 
milliner,  who,  having  lost  her  father,  a  master 
mai-iner,  at  an  early  age,  hail  supported  herself  and 
mother  for  many  yeai-s,  partly  by  her  industry'  and 
skill. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  Josiah  hatl  lit  his 
gas,  and  was  busy  spreailing  a  diachylon  plaster 
with  a  hot  spatula,  the  postman  placed  a  letter 
on  his  counter,  wliich  he  opened  with  evident 
alann.  It  was  from  Uncle  Simkiuson,  and  ran 
as  follows  : — 

Mr  DEAR  JosFAn, — I  daro  siiy  you  v.ill  l>e  rather 
surprised  to  lu-ar  it,  but  I  .'un  going  to  ent<'!-  into  the 
happy  sUite  of  wedlook,  witli  a  very  nice  middlc-iiged 
willow  lady,  Mrs.  Mountilciihant,  wlioui  you  umy  re- 
ineinlicr  we  met  at  Waterloo  Lust  Kuninic-r,  and  whose 
two  daughters — rery  tall  and  conniianding  in  appear- 
ance, Hke  their  niamrna — you  will  find  highly  intel- 
lectual, KjH-aking  German  with  >;r<at  llneney.  If  you 
liavr  any  idi-a  of  cli.-in.'inij;  your  condition,  and  becoming 
a  Ijc-ncdict,  you  aiuldn't  do  Ix-tter  than  at  once  make 
your  eloclion  :  my  vote  and  interest  you  may  n;ly 
upon.  Piwuw  send  me  a  Iwittle  of  eau-de-Cologne,  and 
a  large  piece  of  sjiongo,  free  from  grit,  and  btdievc  me, 
Your  atfcctionate  uncl'^, 

Nkuf.miah  Simkiksok. 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  quite  unmanned  the 
chemist,  and,  laying  down  his  spatula  with  a 
heavy  heart,  he  remained  for  some  minutes  buried 
in  solemn  meditation. 

He  was  restored  to  consciousness  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  brisk,  fresh  looking,  but  corjrtilent  old 
gentleman  in  s[iectaclcs,  with  a  white  hat,  blue 
coat,  and  bright  buttims. 
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"  Well,  Josiala,  '  said  tlie  old  gentleman,  putting 
his  gold-headed  cane  under  his  arm,  and  rubbing 
his  hands  cheerfidly,  "how- goes  business,  eh?" 

Josiali  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"What!  won't  pcojile  be  bled,  bolused,  and 
blistered?"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman:  "do 
they  all  ciy  with  Shakspcre,  '  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs — we'll  none  on't '  ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Butterfiehl,"  repHed  Josiah,  "  busi- 
ness is   not  so   bad,    but I    suppose   you've 

heard  about  my  uncle  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  not.  What  has  liajtpened?  "  inquired 
the  friend  of  the  family.  ' '  He  hasn't  had  another 
visit  from,  his  old  enemy  ?  " 

"I'm  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Butterfield,  he  has," 
returned  Josiah,  rolling  out  a  mass  of  brown 
paste,  2">rior  to  its  division  into  pills. 

"Ah,  bad  boy  !  he  should  try  a  dry  old  port," 
observed  Mr.  Butteriield  :  "he's  too  fond  of  a 
fruity  flavour — won't  do  for  gout." 

"  It's  not  gout,  sir,"  rejoined  the  chemist,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  I  wish  it  was,  with  all  mj^ 
heart." 

"No!  you  don't  mean  it!  What  is  it  ?  A 
little  paljntation  here  ?  "  And  the  old  gentleman, 
patting  himself  on  the  waistcoat,  winked  with 
gi'eat  signiticancy. 

"  That's  it,  sir,"  replied  the  chemist,  taking  his 
spatula  and  cutting  the  roll  of  brown  paste  into  a 
species  of  mince  physic. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Butterfiold,  looking  at 
Josiah  complacently  throiigh  his  spectacles.  ' '  I'm 
very  glad  indeed  to  hear  of  it." 

Josiah  dropped  his  spatula  %\ith  an  air  of 
astonishment  : 

"Mr.  Butterfield!" 

"You  know,  Josiah,"  remarked  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  it's  never  too  late  to  repent  :  he  ought  to 
have  done  it  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  I've  told 
him  over  and  over  again.  Why,  look  at  me.  i 
married  at  eighteen,  and  now  I'm  the  father  of 
ten  and  the  grandfather  of  as  inaiiy  more.  Wliat 
think  you  of  that  ?  " 

"Well,  I  think,  Mi-.  Butterfield,"  said  Josiah, 
gravely,  "  that  you  made  n.  wise  and  ha]>py  selec- 
tion. My  unclf,  I  fear,  is  the  A-ictim  of  infatua- 
tion." 

"  How  so  ? "  demanded  the  friend  of  the  family. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  Josiah  informed  Mr. 
Butterfield  that  the  la<ly  to  whom  his  uncle  was 
engaged — a  Mi"s.  Mountelephant — was  the  widow 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  Irish  eonstabidary ; 
that  she  was  a  magnificent  woman,  with  a. high, 
commanding  tone  ;  arid  that  he  felt  assured  her 
imjiei-ious  manners,  not  to  mention  her  two 
daughters,  who  were  reduced  copies  of  their 
mamma,  would  render  pool*  Uncle  Simkinson 
miserable  for  life. 

"  A  perfect  Boadicea,"  observed  i\Ir.  Butterfield, 
who  appeared  to  be  slightly  impressed  by  Josiah's 
earnestness.  "  I  was  in  hopes  lie  had  found  some 
nice  little  woman  who  would  butter  his  crumpets, 
air  his  slippers,  sweeten  his  gruel,  tie  his  cravat, 
and  lighten  his  sorrows.  Supposing  you  and  1 
caU  ujion  him  to-morrow  evening,  and  see  if  we 
can't  restore  him  to  reason  ?  " 

Josiah  consented  with  i)leasure,  and  Mr.  Butter- 
field having  requested  his  medical  adviser  to  let 


liim  have  a  jiacket  of  James's  jiowders,  took  his 
depaitm-e,  first  promising  to  see  Uncle  Sim,  and 
prepare  his  mind  for  the  operation,  of  which  it 
stood  so  urgently  in  need. 

The  hearty  old  gentleman  was  scarcely  out  of 
sight,  when  his  place  was  taken  by  a  little,  but 
remarkably  pretty  young  female,  with  very  bright 
hazel  eyes,  very  glossy  brown  cm-Is,  and  the 
smallest  chip  bonnet,  trimmed  with  flowers,  that 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  fashion  has  perhaps  ever 
produced. 

"  Isn't  that  delicious  ?  "  she  said,  holding  ixp  a 
bouquet  to  Josiah's  ronian  nose. 

"Tolerable,"  re}ilied  the  chemist,  coldly  mould- 
ing his  bits  of  paste  into  siiherical  forms  between 
his  finger  and  thumb. 

"There's  no  encoiu-agement  to  give  you  anj^- 
thing  nice, "  returned  the  little  beauty.  ' '  1  thought 
j'^ou  wordd  have  been  enraptured.  Some  yomig — 
persons — would. " 

Josiah  dropped  the  finished  piU  into  a  vrhite 
card-box,  and  heaved  a  great  sigh. 

"How  didl  you  look  to-day,"  complained  the 
fairy-tempter,  with  something  between  sympathy 
and  reproach.     "  AVhat's  happened,  Josey,  dear?" 

"I've  had  a  letter  from  Uncle  Simkinson," 
replied  the  chemist,  shutting  the  pill-box,  with  an 
expression  of  soitow  ;  ' '  but  walk  into  the  surgery, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  as  soon  as  I've  made 
up  Mrs.  Condito's  prescription." 

Sophy  went  into  the  surgery,  and  sat  down  in  an 
awful  looking  chair,  with  a  high  and  hollow  back, 
adapted  for  patients  who  were  doomed  to  undergo 
the  fearful  penalties  of  dental  extraction.  There 
was  a  kind  of  corkscrew  on  the  mantelshelf,  and 
other  instruments  of  tortiu-e,  which  Sophy  coidd 
not  contemplate  without  a  shudder. 

"  I  have  just  received  this  letter  from  my  uncle," 
said  Josiah,  handing  Sophy  the  depressing  epistle 
before  cited. 

"So,  he's  going  to  be  married  at  last, "  cried 
Sophy  laughing.  ' '  Well,  they  say,  better  late  than 
never." 

"  Jdy  dear  Sophy,"  remonstrated  the  chemist, 
"how  can  yoii  treat  a  serious  matter  with  such 
shocking  levity — really,  I'm  sui-prised." 

"Why?" 

"Why!" 

"There's  no  harm  in  it,  Josey," rejoined Sojihia, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  looks. 

"Well  I  "  said  the  medical  professor,  im tying 
and  retying  his  white  apron,  ' '  that's  purely  a 
matter  of  taste." 

"0  !  "  cried  Sojihia,  risiiig  and  prejiaring  to  go, 
for  like  some  other  little,  l)ut  jiretfcy  v/omen,  her 
humility  ^vas  not  greatly  conspicuous  at  all  times. 
' '  You  wish  to  play  at  contradictions.  I  see  no 
necessity  for  it.      So — good  evening." 

Josiah  turned  and  caught  her  just  as  she  had 
opened  the  surgery  dooi-,  and  was  about  to  depart 
in  a  tifi' — a  lover's  tiff,  of  course.  There  was  a 
little  tear  on  her  cheek,  which  ought  to  have  been 
preserved  in  a  lachrymatorj%  as  it  was  the  first 
and  last  that  Josiah's  cruelty  ever  caiised  her  to 
shed. 

"Don't  be  angiy,  Sophy,"  said  the  penitent 
chemist  in  a  more  sentimental  tone  than  we  had 
given  him  credit  for.      "I  didn't  mean  to ." 
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"  I  know  that,  Josey,"  munuiiretl  Soj)by,  wiping 
her  eyt'8  and  adjiistijig  her  side-combs  ;  "liutwhy 
are  you  so  alaruiud,  dear,  aKvut  Uncle  Sinikinson's 
nuirriagc  ?  " 

"Ik'oausf,  Sophy,  it  will  nut  only  In'  tho  ruin  of 
him,  hut  1  fear  the  ruin  of  l>oth  of  us.  You  know 
ho  lent  mc  two  hundred  ])ounds  to  take  this  busi- 
iiofid,  fur  which  ho  holds  my  proniis-sory  note.  Now, 
I've  no  conlidence  in  that  Mrs.  Mouiitclcphant  : 
she's  a  haughty  ;uul  overbearing,  if  not  aLso  an 
artfid  and  designing  woman.  She  will  rule  poor 
Uncle  .Sim  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  will  perhaps  set 
him  against  all  his  relations,  in  order  t<)  secure  his 
projKjrty  for  herself  and  her  daughters." 

•'  O  Josiah,"  crieil  .S<.>phy,  looking  tenderlj'  upon 
her  atlorer,  "  1  think  j'ou  are  too — what  shall  i 
say — cautious.      I  do,  indeed." 

'•  One  can't  1»e  too  cautioiis,  Sophy,"  returned  the 
chemist,  drawing  his  stool  nearer  to  Sophy's  chair. 
"  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  shoiUd  have  been  able  to 
have  arranged  for  our  marriage  next  month,  but 
until  I  know  what  my  uncle's  feeling  will  be  when 
he  is  married,  it  would  be  madness  to  think  of  it. 
Here's  Mrs.  C'ondito — excuse  me." 

Anil  Josiali  left  the  surgery,  carefiUly  closing 
the  door  behind  him,  to  jirevent  Mi-s.  C'ondito 
trom  gratifying  her  native  curiosity  by  seeing 
Josiah's  "intentled,"  of  whom  rumour  spoke 
highly,  and  nmiour  in  a  country  town,  as  we  all 
know,  is  seldom  or  never  unsupported  by  soiue 
slight  foumlation  of  fjict. 

Leaving  Sophy  and  Josiah  to  confer  more  fully 
on  this  alarming  state  of  atl'aii-s,  let  us  ende.ivour 
to  asccrt.-iiu  the  feelings  and  position  of  the  p:u-ty 
most  interested — if  Josiah's  statement  be  correct 
. — in  c>. Piping  from  it. 

Uncle  .Simkinsun  was  a  little  bald-he.aded  man, 
with  a  long  reddish  nose  and  grey  twinkling  eyes, 
lie  dressed  with  great  i»rimness,  luid  always  wore 
a  large  seal,  a  smart  frill,  drab  smalls  and  gaiters 
to  match. 

L'ncle  Sim  ha<l  his  weak  side — he  was  a  little 
too  fond  of  punch.  Reclining  in  an  easy  chair, 
with  a  sleek  tortoiscshell  cat  purring  at  his  feet ; 
hia  feet  on  the  fender  ;  a  bright  lire  before  him  ; 
'  -8  of  hot  whiskey-toddy  and  a  couple  uf  wax 
1  i:  i."-3  at  his  elbow,  and  I'etrarch's  Sonnets 
visible  through  his  eye-glass,  he  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  haj)py,  ffir  what 
more  O'uld  a  rational  bachelor  rc<iuire  to  make 
him  supremelj-  blest  V     Nothing. 

But  Uncle  Sim  had  f(.>r  some  short  time  ceased 
to  be  a  rational  bachelor.  He  was  under  the  sjiell 
of  the  Enchantress.  On  tho  plains  of  Waterloo, 
to  which  he  and  his  nephew  Josiah  made  a 
pilgrimage  from  Bnissels  la.st  summer.  Uncle  Sim 
was  encountered  and  conejuered  by  Mrs.  Mount- 
elephant.  He  listened,  and  was  lost — carried 
away  by  her  commanding  elo«|uence  and  military 
genius,  .is  she  expatiated,  for  the  eililication  of  her 
daughters — two  stately  young  ladies  of  higldy 
apprehensive  aspect  and  vohiminous  crinoline — 
upon  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  European 
war.  With  her  para-sol  as  her  indicator,  she 
pointed  out  the  locality  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  that  great  battle,  whereon  she  spake 
with  Johnsonian  pomp  and  patriotic  pride.  Yonder 
was  the  fiirm-house  of  Hougomont ;  (here  wxs  the 


orchard,  where  "Greek  met  (I reek."  By  that 
road  the  IVussians  advanced.  On  tho  right  was 
La  Belle  Alliance,  where  Blueher  and  Wellington 
lirst  embracetl  ;  and  tbere,  where  mangel-wurzel 
now  is  nurtured  by  tho  ensanguined  soil,  that  fell 
and  linal  struggle  ensueil,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons,  "  Up  guanls  and  at  'em,"  whose  memory 
historians  have  rendered  imperishable. 


When  a  yo\nig  man.  Uncle  Sim  had  been  one  of 
the  Coggeshidl  Fencibles,  and  even  now  the  embers 
of  martial  enthusiasm  glowed  in  his  bosom,  and 
lent  a  heroic  radiance  to  his  eye.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  gazed  admiringly  upon  Mrs. 
Mountelephaut,  and  eagerly  sought  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  Moreover,  th(nigh  he  had  never 
invested  his  happiness  in  nuptial  bonds,  he  hail  a 
line  ai'preciation  of  feminine  majesty,  ami  was 
wont  t<i  speak  of  Siddons,  I'aata,  and  other  Queen.s 
of  Tragedy  and  Song,  in  terms  of  extravagant 
laudation.  With  the  gr.acefid  gallantry  of  a  j)a»t 
age,  he  rendcreil  homage  to  the  magnilicent  channs 
of  the  Irish  widow,  ami  w:ui  so  successful,  that  a 
month  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  their  meeting  at 
WaterliKi,  when  the  widow  had  taken  possession 
not  only  of  his  heart,  but  of  furnished  apartments 
in  his  house. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  Uncle  Simkinson  had 
\\Titten  to  inform  his  nephew  of  his  contemplated 
union  with  Mrs.  Mountclephant,  ho  was  sitting 
alone  in  l>iichelor  meditation — fancy  free — when, 
dreaming  r>f  M'cilded  bliss,  he  noddi-d  and  fell 
asleej".  He  was  awoke  by  a  brisk  current  of  air, 
which  he  ascribetl  to  the  sudden  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Mountelejdi.ant  and  her  voluminous  daughters, 
['resenting  him  Avitli  a  marriage  Ucence,  the  widow 
announced  that  she  had  aiTaiiged  everjthing  for 
tomorrow  at  11  a.m.,  military  time,  and  hoped 
Mr.  Simkinson  would  not  keep  the  carri.age  wait- 
ing.    Uncle  Sim,  whose  mind  was  not  accustomed 
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to  travel  by  express  trains  of  thought,  declared 
afterwards,  that  he  felt  so  completely  subdued  by 
Mrs.  Mountelephant's  imperial  address,  that  he 
had  neitlier  power  nor  will  to  ofler  any  resistance. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  solemnised  forth- 
with ;  and  on  their  return  from  chiirch,  Mrs. 
Simkinson  addressed  her  consort— having  first 
desired  him  to  be  seated — in  these  words  : 

"  You  may  probably  not  be  aware,  INIr.  Sim- 
kinson, that  I  am  and  have  been  for  some  years — 
indeed  prior  to  my  poor  dear  husband's  decease — 
the  '  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Ladies'  Managing 
Committee  of  the  United  General  and  Benevolent 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Cottage  Economy 
among  the  Industrial  Peasantry  in  the  Northern 
District  of  tlie  Province  of  Connaught. '  My  official 
duties  will  require  my  presence  in  Ireland  for  a 
few  weeks  every  year.  I  have,  however,  made 
such  arrangements  that  you  will  not  have  to  com- 
plain of  any  want  of  comfort  during  my  absence. 
Martha  will  remain  with  you  on  board  wages.  I 
have  given  her  directions  about  taking  down  the 
foiu'-post  bedstead,  during  which  time  perhaps 
you  woidd  not  mind  sleeping  on  the  boards.  The 
chandelier,  mirror,  paintings,  piano,  sofa,  &c., 
wiU  all  be  carefidly  wrapped  in  brown-holland,  so 
that  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  their 
sustaining  any  injmy.  The  family  plate  I  have 
sent  to  my  daughter  Adelaide,  and  the  best  china 
cups  and  saucers  are  carefidly  put  away,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  stolen  or  destroyed.  The  carpets 
will  all  be  taken  up  and  the  floors  scoiu-ed.  With 
reference  to  refections,  you  will  find  sixty-seven 
spoonfuls  of  tea  in  the  caddy — two  for  each  day 
and  one  over  for  the  teapot.  As  Martha  wiU  be 
so  much  occupied,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  her 
cooking  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
have  told  her  to  get  you  a  neck  of  mutton  for 
Sunday  next,  which  will  probably  last  you  all 
the  week.  Should  you  wish  for  wine  or  spirits  at 
any  time,  1  Avill  leave  the  key  of  the  cellaret  with 
my  daughter  Clarissa,  and  on  your  communicating 
with  her  at  Bayswatei-,  she  will  supply  you  with 
any  quantity  that  you  may  require.  There  is 
half  a  bottle  of  cowslip  wine  and  a  little  gingerette, 
but  you  will  only  take  them  medicinally  of  course. 
I  have  locked  the  book-case,  but  you  wiU  find  on 
my  official  bureau,  whicli  is  open,  a  few  works, 
such  as  'Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
'M'Culloch's  Statistics,'  'Watts'  Logic,'  'The 
Principles  of  Banking  Popidaiiy  Explained,'  and  a 
large  collection  of  Blue  Books,  by  which  your 
mind  in  solitude  will  be  agreealjly  elevated  and 
relieved.  Martha  has  tied  a  kid  glove  round  the 
knocker  to  prevent  hearth-stone  boys  from  coming 
up  the  steps,  so  that  you  can  pursue  yoiir  studies 
without  interruption.  You  wiU  oblige  me  by 
keeping  the  curtains  drawn  and  blinds  down,  and 
let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  indulge  in  your  usual 
habit  of  humming  any  secidar  tunes,  which  might 
lead  unthinking  persons  to  associate  my  absence 
with  feelings  on  your  part  other  than  those  of 
deep  and  becoming  regret." 

"  Have  you  finished  ?"  demanded  Uncle  Sim. 

"  One  word  more.  Shoidd  any  friend  call,  as 
you  will  have  no  means  of  entertaining  him,  you 
will  not  be  '  at  home  ' — in  the  polite  sense  of  the 
term." 


"Madam!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Sim,  unable  any 
longer  to  curb  his  rage,  "  do  you  wish  to  reduce 
me  to  a  perfect  nonentity  ?  Are  you  aware  that 
I  am  your  lord  and  master  ?  That  my  will  is  law, 
and  that  your  province  is  simply  to  render 
obedience  and  honour?" 

"Sir  !"  retiirned  the  late  Mrs.  Mountelephant, 
majestically,  "  I  shall  not  condescend  to  answer 
such  common-place  remarks." 

Uncle  Sim  collapsed  to  his  natural  proportions. 

"  But  am  I  to  sacrifice  all  my  little  domestic 
bachelor  comforts  ?"  pleaded  Uncle  Sim,  with 
tearfid  pathos. 

"Assuredly!"  rejoined  his  imperious  consort; 
' '  have  /  not  sacrificed  my  pension — my  name — 
my  independence  ?  Ungrateful  man  !  I  leave  you 
to  your  reflections." 

And  with  a  magnificent  sweep  of  her  train,  she 
left  him  accordingly. 

"This  is  a  pretty  reign  of  terror,"  soliloquised 
Uncle  Sim,  throwing  open  his  coat  to  breathe  more 
freely.  "I'm  looked  upon  by  Mrs.  S.  as  less 
than  nobody.  I'll  not  endure  it  !  I'U  have  a 
deed  of  separate  maintenance  ! " 

And  scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when 
Clarissa  entered,  and,  with  a  reproachfid  gaze, 
denounced  him  as  a  "  monster, "  while  Adelaide, 
looking  over  her  sister's  shoidder,  shudderingly 
pronounced  him  a  "brute." 

Paralysed  by  such  fearful  epithets,  Uncle  Sim 
was  seized  with  vertigo  ;  his  head  swam,  his  body 
reeled,  and,  unable  to  maintain  his  balance,  either 
mental  or  physical,  he  fainted  away. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses  he  was  standing 
at  the  street-door,  benumbed  with  cold.  It  was 
a  frosty  moon-lit  night,  and  the  ii'on  railings 
sparkled  as  if  strewn  \vith  small  diamonds.  After 
knocking  violently  for  some  minutes,  Martha 
looked  out  of  her  chamber-window,  and  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  past  one  o'clock,  and 
missis  had  ordered  her  never  to  admit  master  if 
he  wasn't  home  before  eleven. 

Uncle  Sim  broke  into  a  cold  perspiration.  He 
now  saw  it  all.  Mrs.  S.  was  determined  to  worry 
him  to  death,  secure  his  property,  and  marry  another 
victim — if  another  covdcl  be  found. 

With  feehngs  of  unfeigned  contrition.  Uncle  Sim 
retired  to  a  small  cofi^'ee-shoji,  where  he  slept  aU 
day.  On  his  retm-n  home  he  perceived  lights  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  shadows  on  the  muslin- 
curtains,  which  made  his  pm-se-strings  quiver, 
feeling  that  shadows  such  as  these  must  be  attended 
with  a  loss  of  substance  somewhere.  A  confec- 
tioner's man  was  standing  at  the  door,  v/ho  re- 
qiiested  LTncle  Sim  to  help  him  down  with  his  tray 
— an  indignity  to  which  Uncle  Sim  peremptorily 
refused  to  submit. 

"  Why,  arn't  you  the  greengrocer  wot's  come  to 
wait  at  table  ?  "  said  the  confectioner's  man  with 
an  air  of  surprise. 

"  Greengrocer  ?  "  cried  Uncle  Sim.  "  No  !  I'm 
master  of  the  liousc. " 

"  Doubtfvd  !  "  coolly  replied  the  man  of  tarts  ; 
"there's  only  one  master  here,  and  that's  a 
missus." 

"  I'U  go  for  a  policeman,"  said  Uncle  Sim,  and 
lie  had  j)roceeded  some  distance  for  that  purpose, 
when,  turning  roimd,  his  steps  and  attention  were 
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arrested  by  a  tiy,  with  a  gaunt  lioi-sc,  which  stojuie'l 
at  his  family  mausiou  ;  auil  fi-om  which  alighted 
three  latlies  in  blue  satin,  one  shghtly  defonueil, 
and  a  stout  uulit;u-yd(X>king  man  wciiriug  a  waxed 
moustache. 

I'ncle  Sim  hastened  back,  but  it  wjis  tt>o  late, 
the  door  was  closed  before  ho  eoiUd  reach  it,  and 
with  a  sense  of  desolation  he  sat  down  on  liis  own 
steps  ami  wept. 

The  an-ival  of  hired  uiu.sician.s — a  iKirp,  lidiUe, 
;iiid  viiiloncello — comjielled  him  to  rise.  Availing 
himself  of  the  opjiortunity  he  followed  them  iu, 
and  ascending  the  gr:uul  staircase,  was  about  to 
enter  the  ^b•awiug•I^xlm,  when  he  was  stO]>i>ed  by 
the  greengrocer  in  faded  tlieatrical  livery,  wlio 
l>egged  him,  as  a  gentleman,  to  w:dk  down,  as  Mi's. 
Simkinson  hatl  very  "  pertikler  "  company. 

This  w;is  too  much,  I'ncle  Sim  seized  the  inno- 
cent greengrocer  by  his  scarlet  collar,  and  com- 
pressing him  into  a  corner,  left  him  breathless  ; 
then,  bounding  fon»'ai\l,  he  presently  confronted 
Mrs.  Simkinson,  who  was  presiding  at  the  tea-iun, 
■while  Clarissa  and  Adelaide  sat  on  the  sofii,  one 
on  cither  sitle  of  the  stout  militaiy-man,  whom 
they  were  evidently  besieging  with  compliment.s 
of  lai'go  calibre.  The  hulies  in  blue  satin  were 
bending  over  Heath's  Book  of  Beauties,  and  three 
'"  -'i'-'iable     but    fjunt-ltK>king     gentlemen     with 

,  i.  ;.a  back-hair  were  bending  over  them. 

•'Don't  move,  latlies,"  siiid  Mrs.  Simkinson, 
(^.•miKJsctlly  ]iausing  >vith  sugar-tongs  in  hand  ; 
"this  iHxir  gentleman  laboui-s  under  an  hallucina- 
tion ;  he  fancies  that  he  is  master  of  the  house,  but 
he  is  (juito  hannless." 

So  saying  she  stam[>ed  once  or  twice  hea\"ily  on 
the  cari)et,  when  two  solemn-looking  men  with 
cotton  iKK-ket-handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  made 
their  ai'i>earance,  and  woidd  kiniUy  have  per- 
8ua«led  Lucie  Sim  to  allow  liimself  to  be  led  away. 
"Never!"  exclaimed  the  noble  champion  of  the 
rights  of  man,  "  it's  my  house,  it's  my  wife,  it's 
my  furniture  ;  and  before  I'll  abdicate  my  throne 
111  thn)w  my  house,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  out  of 
window  :  " 

A  shriek  that  might  have  penetrated  a  party  wall 
burst  fnmi  tlif  ladies  in  blue  as  Uncle  Sim  wildlj- 
sii/iii^  the  S..1.1  cushiiins,  tlung  up  the  window-sash, 
ami  hurled  them  into  the  fore-court  below.  Music- 
stool,  canterburj-,  ottonian,  stpiab,  vases,  lustres, 
shovel,  iH)ker,  tongs,  broom,  and  kettle-hnlder,  fol- 
j'  '  ■  in  rapid  succession,  and  L  iicle  Sim  was  alxjut 
:^  _;  the  chair  of  .state  occuj)ied  by  his  stupen- 
dous consort,  when  a  f;imiliar  voice  startlc<l  him, 
and,  looking  up,  he  beheld  his  old  friend  Butter- 
field  and  his  ncjihew  Josiah,  who  were  standing 
by  his  own  lircsidc,  and  laughing  heartily  at  his 
suri)rised  demeanour. 

'•Why,  Sim,  you've  been  dreaming,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Buttertield  ;  "  had  a  cucumber,  I  suppose,  for 
supper  ? " 

*•  Thank  fortune  it's  no  worse  !  "  rejdiod  Uncle 
Sim,  wiping  his  forehea<l.  "  I  f.incied,  Josey,  that 
I  was  married  to  Mrs.  Momitelephant, " 

And  he  then  jiroceeded  to  relate,  with  .some 
degree  of  agitation,  the  fearful  vision  by  wliich  his 
slumbers  had  been  broken. 

'•  How  horrid,"  said  Josiah,  sympathetically. 
"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  l(<oking  so  pale." 


After  sDUie  further  conversation  upon  Mra. 
Mountelepliant,  whose  name  alone,  aa  Uncle  Sim 
observed,  w;w  enough  to  ins]>irc  an  army  with 
terror,  Mr.  IJutterlield  retiretl  in  order  that  Josiah 
might,  ivs  he  expressed  it,  have  a  clear  stage  and 
no  favour.  Josiah  accordingly,  with  uuxleat  ;is- 
surance,  proceeded  to  lay  his  matrimonial  jilana 
before  his  uncle,  humbly  hoping  that  his  patron 
woidd  have  no  objection  to  his  union  with  a 
young  huly  of  no  fortune,  but  of  excellent  prin- 
ciples, and — bating  a  little  luistiiicss — of  swoot 
disposition. 

"  Objection,"  cried  Uncle  Sim,  joyously  shaking 
Josiah 's  hand.  "  I  atlmire  your  courage,  Josey,  aud 
will  dance  at  your  wediling,  and  yuu  shall  dance 
at  mine — some  day — but  not  just  yet,  Josey — not 
just  yet." 

The  j'oung  chemist  and  Sophy,  having  long  had 
— in  Josiah's  language — a  "  natiual  alliuity  "  for 
each  other,  are  now  iiidissolubly  luiited.  Clarissa 
is  engaged  to  Major  K ,  unattached,  and  Ade- 
laide is  idolised  by  a  French  ai^tist,  whose  i>encil 
h;»s  alrcatly  immortalise<l  her  lofty  loveliness.  As 
for  Uncle  Simkinson  and  Mi-s.  Moiuitelci)hant, 
they  are  aa  good  friends  as  ever,  and  likely  long 
to  remain  so  ;  for  while  declining  to  enlist  his 
atiections  under  her  banner,  Uncle  Sim  still  regards 
that  majestic  woman  with  gallant  admiration,  and 
taking  into  account  her  knowledge  of  military 
tactics,  conscientiously  believes  her  worthy  to 
rank  with  some  of  the  oldest  generals  in  Her 
Majesty's  3er\ice.  A. 

THE  GREAT  EASTERN. 

Like  all  new  things,  much  prognostication  of 
failure  has  been  indulged  in  with  regard  to  this 
vessel.  It  is  sutlicieut  that  she  is  the  largest 
vessel  in  the  world,  for  jicople  to  find  out  all  the 
shortcomings  possible.  But  there  is  one  thing, 
which  if  she  accomplishes,  will  make  up  for  all 
l)ossible  failures  of  another  kind.  If  she  accom- 
plishes the  great  fact  of  enabling  bad  sailors  to 
cross  the  ocean  without  being  sea-sick,  she  will 
revolutionise  sea  transit,  increasing  the  amount  of 
traveUere  in  the  same  projiortion  as  modem  raU- 
ways  compared  with  the  oUi  stage  coaches.  Sea- 
sickness is  induced  by  the  Ujiheaving  of  the 
diaphragm  in  proportion  as  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  waves  converta  the  vessel  into  a  moving 
lever,  uplifting  stem  and  stern  alternately.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  there  are  jieople  to  be  found  who 
maint;iin  that  the  larger  the  vessel  the  more  she 
will  pitch  and  roll.  They  forget  that  a  large  log 
is  undisturbed  l>y  the  ri]>ple  (ui  a  sheet  of  Mater, 
while  a  small  toy  vessel  is  ince.'isantly  moving  and 
tossing,  taking  every  angle  of  the  ripple  in  its 
departure  from  the  horizontal  line.  The  question 
is  only  one  of  jiroportion.  If  the  waves  be  large, 
the  vessel  must  l>e  much  larger,  to  prevent  any 
disturbance.  But  the  objectors  persist  in  regard- 
ing the  waves  as  solid  ridges  ujion  which  this  long 
vessel  is  to  rock,  forgetting  that  the  weight  of  the 
Vessel  will  sink  into  these  ridges  till  the  disjiLioc- 
ment  is  suHicient  to  sui>port  her.  She  will  make 
a  straight  horizontal  course  through  the  waves, 
while  their  crests  and  valleys  undidatc  alongside. 
If  seven  hundred    feet  of  length  Ix;  not  enough  to 
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accomplish  tliis,  we  mvist  go  to  a  tliousand,  till  we 
have  "  rilled  the  waves"  straight. 

But  if  she  does  not  pitch  she  will  roll,  say  the 
objectors.  Possibly,  but  still  it  will  only  prove 
that  she  is  not  large  enough.  Her  size  has  been 
caloidated  from  the  datum  how  to  carry  coal 
enough  to  India  and  back  without  supplies  on  the 
passage.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  her  sea-sick- 
ness-avoiding capaliility  comes  about,  and  if  she 
be  not  perfect  under  the  exti'eme  violence  of  the 
waves,  the  next  ship  will  require  to  he  bigger, 
that  is  all.  But  it  is  only  in  the  South  Atlantic 
where  the  heavy  waves  occur.  The  waves  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  North  Atlantic  are  quick  and 
short,  those  of  the  South  comparatively  slower 
and  longer.  If  her  speed  be  anji;hing  near  what 
is  talked  about  she  will  not  roll.  Slow  movement 
is  essential  to  rolling. 

The  next  question  is.  Will  she  be  fast  ?  We 
don't  know.  Her  great  size  renders  calculation 
difficult.  It  is  a  new  circumstance.  Speed  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  question  of  fuel.  She  must  be 
very  fast  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  her  }iro- 
j  actors  ;  but  whether  she  is  so  or  not,  a  few  days, 
a  few  hours  now  will  decide.  But  even  if  she 
be  not  fast,  even  if  her  speed  is  less  than  that  of 
other  vessels,  still  if  she  be  free  from  sea-sickness 
she  will  monoi^olise  the  great  bulk  of  the  passen- 
gers. They  will  wait  for  her  time  going  and 
returning.  And  with  regard  to  the  allegation  that 
her  capacity  for  cargo  would  make  a  glut,  the 
probability  is  that  she  would  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  gluts  by  keeping  down  the  competition  of 
smaller  vessels,  and  making  supply  a  matter  of 
regularity  instead  of  uncertainty. 

But  supposmg  all  that  can  be  imagined  of  these 
defects,  inferior  speed,  and  imtittingness  for  trans- 
port of  goods,  there  is  yet  the  use  never  yet 
supplied — if  only  she  be  free  from  sea-sickness. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  sea  is  a  liixm-y,  if  not  a  necessity. 
There  are  numerous  keepers  of  yachts,  and  many 
more  who  woidd  keep  yachts  if  their  means  were 
sufficient.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
visit  Madeira,  and  a  much  larger  class  who  would 
visit  it  if  possessing  money  enough — people  who 
need  pure  air  for  purposes  of  health.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  people  who,  born  and  possessing 
property  in  England,  cannot  yet  endure  the 
extreme  vicissitudes  of  the  English  climate.  If 
these  persons  could  live  upon  the  sea  they  would, 
instead  of  living  in  houses  upon  the  sea-shore 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  impiu-e  air. 

AVhat  are  the  present  drawbacks  to  dwelling  on 
the  sea  ?  Nausea,  unquiet  movement,  limited 
provisions,  unpleasant  contiguity,  absence  of 
society  and  land  enjoyments,  want  of  exercise, 
risk  of  lire,  risk  of  drowning,  exi^ense. 

Assuming  the  capital  embarked  to  be  500,000/., 
10  per  cent,  for  interest  and  i-enewals  would  be 
50,000?.  a-year,  therefore  250  families  coidd  live 
here  at  a  rental  of  2001.  a-year  each,  say  1000 
persons  at  50/.  each,  as  a  floating  hotel.  For 
people  dwelling  on  the  sea,  and  not  using  it  as  a 
mere  road,  no  great  sjieed  would  be  needed,  and 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  fuel  would 
suffice.  The  screw  might  serve  without  the 
paddles.     With   regard    to    nutriment,    the    cost 


would  be  less  at  sea  than  on  shore,  from  the 
absence  of  duties  and  the  facility  of  jjreservation, 
and  all  the  ojieratioiis  of  domestic  service  would 
be  reduced  in  cost.  There  is  no  reason  why 
families  should  not  live  altogether  in  private,  if 
desuing  it. 

The  vessel  might  make  a  continuous  voyage  up 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  other  warm  climates  in 
the  winter  season  of  England,  and  to  the  North 
Sea  and  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer.  The  Sea  Kings  woidd  resume  theu" 
ancient  dominion,  making  the  salt  water  their 
home  with  theii-  wives  and  families,  and  with 
none  to  make  them  afraid. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  iron  houses  on  the  sea  can 
be  built  as  cheap  as  brick  or  stone  houses  on  the 
land,  and  as  many  land  expenses  are  thereby 
avoided,  sea-travelling  may  be  obtained  by  persons 
of  moderate  income,  as  a  means  of  health,  to 
whom  at  present  it  is  a  costly  luxury  instead  of  a 
cheap  necessity.  All  the  conveniences  of  home, 
and  medical  attendance,  might  exist,  instead  of  the 
absence  of  all  comfort  so  frequently  experienced  in 
strange  countries. 

I  am  not  supposing  this  is  to  be  a  necessary 
result  of  the  Great  Eastern,  but  merely  show- 
ing that  she  has  a  value  and  uses  quite  independ- 
ent of  ordinarj-  vessels,  that  should  preclude  her 
from  being  a  loss  to  the  shareholders.  But  if  she 
be  not  fast,  and  not  to  be  made  fast,  and  be  free 
from  nausea  completely,  other  and  greater  ships 
will  be  built  that  will  eclipse  her ;  and  she  would 
not  be  a  discouragement  to  other  great  and  valu- 
able speculations  if  her  owners  find  out  a  new  use 
for  her.  Railway  engineers  and  contractors,  who 
have  accumulated  money,  have  largely  contributed 
to  biuld  her ;  and  probably  no  country  in  the 
■vforld — save  England — could  have  produced  her. 
She  is  a  growth  of  brains  and  hands,  that  time 
is  ripe  for  as  a  new  investment  for  capital ;  and 
she  is  emphatically  a  vessel  of  Peace. 

W.  Bridges  Adams. 


WITHEEED. 

On,  there  was  one  I  used  to  know, 
A  tiny  Ijabe,  whose  witching  smiles 

Set  sweet  affection  all  a-glow  ; 

Who  won  me  with  her  simple  wiles. 

Aiul  there  was  one  I  used  to  know, 

A  little  maid  with  sunny  hair ; 
And  with  a  brow  as  white  as  snow, 

And  with  a  heart  as  light  as  air. 

And  there  was  one  I  used  to  know, 
A  damsel,  full  of  life  and  grace  ; 

Who  walk'd  tlie  great  world  to  and  fro 
With  angel-light  upon  her  face. 

And  there  v/as  one  I  used  to  know. 
Who  lived  to  bless  the  old  and  poor  ; 

And  once  I  saw  with  bitter  woe 

That  Death  was  standing  at  her  door. 

There  is  a  tomb  that  now  I  know, 

'Tis  deck'd  with  flow'rets  fair  and  frail ; 

And  to  that  tomb  in  vain  I  go, 

In  hope  to  peer  "  behind  the  veil." 

Jas.  Smart  Linwood. 
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AMWELL  AND  ITS  QUAXER  POET. 

Little  Cootetojia  lightly  print  the  ijroun'l. 


•  I 


/ 


How  many  readers  of  iKKitry  in  the  present  day 
are  conscious  of  the  existence  of  John  Scott  ? 
Johnson,  who  said  to  Boswell  that  ' '  lie  liked  iiuli- 
\'iduals  among  the  Quaken»,  but  not  the  sect," 
was  on  tcnns  of  friendship  with  the  I'oet  of 
Am  well.  Scott  died  in  December,  17S3.  In  Sep- 
temlx-r,  1784,  Jolinscin.  in  answer  to  an  ai)iilic;»tion 
to  him  to  write  the  g«>d  man's  life,  wrotv,  "  As  I 
have  made  some  a'lvances  t<tward3  recover}',  and 
lovetl  Scott,  I  am  willing  to  do  justice  to  his 
memory."  Three  montlis  later  Johnson  himself 
hatl  oWye<l  "kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat;'' 
.and  that  memorj'  which  the  author  of  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets  "  might  have  prescr\'ed  from  oblivion, 
M-as  not  rendered  more  endming  by  the  somewhat 
feeble  memoir  of  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Ta.s.so. 

The  poctrj'  of  which  the  main  feature  is  local 
description  nirely  attains  any  permanent  fame. 
The  most  celebrated  i>oems  of  tliis  kind  are  chiefly 
rememberetl  for  passages  which  have  a  strung 
human  interest.  Such  is  the  passage  in  "  Cooper's 
Hill,''  where  the  distant  i»n>.ipect  of  St.  I'aid's 
suggests  the  thought  of  the  crowd  who  run,  by 
several  ways,  beneath  "the  sacred  pile," 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone. 

Such  is  Pope's  description,  however  exaggerated. 


of  the  depopidatiou  produced  by  the  Norman 
forest- makers.  But  of  all  tiresome  locU  poetiy, 
save  me.  Common  Sense,  from  the  unrealities  of 
Garth's  "Clareraont,"  where  Echo  and  N.vrcissiis 
still  haunt  the  groves,  and  Druids  prophesy  tlnj 
glories  of  the  Second  George.  Save  me,  also,  from 
Tickell's  "  Kensington  Ganlcns,"  their  fairies  and 
their  dwarfs,  their  Drj-ads  and  tlicir  Nai.vls. 
Such  verses,  made  to  onler,  have  wholly  perishod, 
as  they  deserverl  to  j)crish.  But  the  Quaker  of 
.\mwell  iK)ured  forth  his  local  poetry  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart.  His  mind  was  the  pure 
retlection  of  the  gentle  scenery  amidst  which  his 
life  was  passed.  He  seems  to  repro<luce,  almost 
without  an  effort,  the  imagery  of  the  sweet  pas- 
toral country  amidst  which  his  blameless  existence 
gUded  away.  A  passing  recollection  of  the  one 
well-kn<jwu  poem  of  this  m.an  of  jjcace, 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  soanJ, 
led  me  to  look  at  his  more  elaborate  writings. 
There  is  nothing  vcrj*  striking  in  them — few  p.is- 
sages  that  the  mind  delights  to  linger  over — no 
\'ivid  flxihes  of  genius.  But  there  is  a  soothing 
charm  about  his  home  scenes,  which  in  certain 
moods  of  the  mind  is  more  pleasing  than  the  efTorts 
of  more  powerfid  writers.    Moreover,  the  localities 
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in  whh:^A  tlie  Quaker  poet  deliglitocl  are  the  pi-ini- 
rose-liills  and  silent  silver  streams  wliicli  Isaali 
Walton  "thought  too  pleasant  to  be  looked 
on,  hut  only  on  holy-days."  Take  yoiu-  sketch- 
book, my  fiiend,  and  let  us  make  a  holiday  to 
Amwell. 

"  Pack  clouds  aAvay  !  "  The  misty  June  morn- 
ing will  end  in  sunshine.  Less  than  an  hour  of 
railroad  will  take  us  to  the  thri\nng  town  whither 
John  Gilpin  rode  "sore  against  his  will,"  and 
stopped  riot  till  his  horse  stood  at  the  Callender's 
door.  We  whisk  over  twenty  miles  of  the  11  attest 
coiintry,  through  this  valley  of  the  Lea  ;  but  over 
a  country  abundantly  suggestive  of  historical 
memories.  We  look  upon  the  grey  tovv^er  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  and  think  of  the  traditional 
burial-place  of  Harold.  We  look  in  vain  for  even 
a  bit  of  moiddering  wall  of  the  proud  palace  of 
Theoljalds,  to  help  our  fancy  to  a  notion  of  our 
first  Stuai-t  king  coming  forth  to  hunt  in  his  forest 
of  Epping,  wedged  safely  in  his  padded  saddle. 
A  few  miles  onward,  and  the  red  turret  of  the 
Kye  Hoiise  tells  of  baffled  conspiracy,  and  of 
hononralde  haters  of  tyranny  confounded  with 
vulgar  traitors.  As  we  approach  Ware,  a  vision 
of  Alfred  rises  up,  as  we  think  of  his  memorable 
exploit  of  diverting  the  channel  of  the  Lea,  leavhig 
the  Danish  ships  high  and  dry  behind  their  Weh\ 
Fighting  against  invasions,  real  or  threatened,  for 
ten  centuries,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  still  compelled 
to  think  of  defending  his  soil.  Upon  the  many 
branches  of  the  Lea  in  the  marshes  around  Waltham 
are  the  great  gimpowder  works  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  ;  and  those  tall  chimneys  proclaim  where 
the  Enfield  rifle  is  forged. 

A  walk  of  some  half  mile  by  the  side  of  the 
New  Eiver — which  has  its  highest  source  close  at 
hand  at  Chadwell  Spring — brings  us  within  the 
near  view  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  crowned  by  a 
church  tower.  We  wind  along  a  green  lane  on  a 
pleasant  ascent,  and  are  beneath  the  high  bank 
where  the  well-preserved  windows  of  this  church 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  its  very  perfect 
apse,  peep  from  behind  the  richest  foliage.  Scott 
has  described  this  charming  spot,  which  wants  no 
feature  of  the  most  perfect  picture.  His  "pleased 
eye  " 

On  Amwell  rests  at  last,  its  favourite  scene. 
How  picturesque  the  view  !  where  up  the  side 
Of  that  steep  bank  her  roofs  of  russet  thatch 
Rise,  mix'd  with  trees,  above  whose  swelliug  tops 
Ascends  the  tall  church  tower,  and  loftier  still 
The  hill's  extended  ridge.     How  picturesque  ! 
Where  slow  beneath  that  bank  the  silver  stream 
Glides  by  the  flowery  isle,  and  willow  groves 
Wave  on  its  noithern  verge,  with  trembling  tufts 
Of  osier  intermix'd.     How  picturesque 
The  slender  group  of  airy  elm,  the  clump 
Of  pollard  oak,  or  ash,  with  ivy  brown 
Entwined  ;  the  walnut's  gloomy  breadth  of  boughs, 
The  orchard's  ancient  fence  of  rugged  pales. 
The  haystacl<'s  dusty  cone,  the  moss-grown  shed, 
The  clay-built  barn,  the  elder-shaded  cot. 

The  scene  has  a  more  dressed  appearance  now 
than  in  the  days  of  its  poet.  The  russet  thatch  of 
the  elder-shaded  cot  has  given  idace  to  the  trim 


roof  of  the  rose-covered  villa.  But  the  natural 
features — the  steep  bank,  the  llowery  island,  the 
trees,,  are  still  the  same.  Here  is  the  Amwell 
spring — the  Emmc-well  of  the  Domesday  Book — 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  New  Pdver.  There  is  an 
urn  to  the  memory  of  Middleton  on  the  island, 
round  which  the  stream  flows  far  more  ga-acefully 
than  in  its  ordinary  course  -,  and  on  the  bank  is  a 
stone  inscribed  with  eight  lines  by  the  contempla- 
tive Quaker : — 

Amwell,  perpetual  be  thy  stream, 

Nor  e'er  lliy  spring  be  less. 
Which  thousands  drink  who  never  dream 

Whence  flows  the  boon  they  bless. 
Too  often  thus  ungrateful  man 
Blind  and  unconscious  lives, 
Enjoys  kind  Heaven's  indulgent  plan, 
Nor  thinks  of  Him  who  gives. 
There  is  a  trancpiillising  influence  in  such  spots, 
of   which   minds   formed  as  those   of  the  poet   of 
Amwell,    and   of  the    author   of   the    "Complete 
Angler,"  are  the  best  interpreters.     Scott  has  paid 
his  tribute  to  Isaak  Walton,  who 

Oft  our  fair  haunts  explored  ;   upon  Lea's  shore 
Beneath  some  green  tree  oft  his  angle  laid. 
His  sport  suspending  to  admire  their  charms. 

Here  all  the  sweet  passages  of  the  cheerfid  old 
haberdasher  come  unbidden  into  om-  mind.  Two 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  he  Wcalked  forth 
from  his  "shop  near  Chancery  Lane,"  to  sit  under 
the  high  honeysuckle  hedge,  whilst  the  shower 
fell  gently  upon  the  teeming  earth,  and  to  listen 
to  the  birds,  who  "seemed  to  have  a  friendly 
contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that 
primrose  hill."  The  hill  of  Amwell  still  echoes 
the  nightingale's  song,  undisturbed  by  the  tread 
of  busy  feet.  The  exqmsite  passage  in  which 
Walton  describes  the  music  of  the  nightingale  has 
been  compared  by  Henry  Headley,*  with  a  marked 
preference,  to  the  more  famous  strains  of  Milton 
and  Thomson:  "He  that  at  midnight,  when  the 
very  labourer  sleeps  seciu-ely,  shoidd  hear,  as  I 
have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubhng  and 
redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above 
earth,  and  say,  Lord,  Avhat  music  hast  thou  pro- 
vided for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  afFordest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth  !  " 

Thoughts  such  as  these  naturally  lead  us  to 
climb  the  rustic  steps  which  moimt  to  the  chxxrch- 
yard.  Here  lie,  amidst  tlie  peaceful  tenants  of 
the  hamlet,  men  not  unknown  to  fame.  William 
Warner,  the  author  of  "Albion's  England,"  was 
buried  here  in  1609.  Scott  calls  him  "  the  gentle 
bard,  by  fame  forgotten."  He  who  told  the 
tender  story  of  "  Argentile  and  Curan,"  was  not 
forgotten  when  Percy  revived  the  tastes  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  unimaginative  times  that  had 
consigned  om-  old  poets  to  obhvion.  Robert 
Mylne,  the  engineer  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  has 
here  a  splendid  monument.  Scott  himself  rests 
in  the  Quakers'  btirial-place  at  Ware.  We  hear 
the    hum    of    children's    voices    on    "the    hills 


*  In  his  charming  volumes., 
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ex  tended  ridgo,"  aud  are  pursuing  our  way 
upward,  when  wo  como  suddenJy  upon  a  plain 
tomb  which  startles  us  out  of  our  musings  upon 
past  worthies  : — 


THE  RKV,   RICOAKD  JOSES 

Di..l  1S55 
A-ol  (54. 
Hero  then  is  thy  resting-place,  most  energetic  and 
I      say-icinus  of  nan.      Thy   worldly  wisdom   (for  thy 
atlminiscr;itive  ability  was  jis  eminent  as  thy  pro- 
found ku.)wle<lge)   was   tempered   by  as  generous 
and  benevolent  a  heart  as  ever  boat.      Yes  ;  thy 
HaileybuT}-,  the  home  of  thy  arduous  la1x)ui-3,  the 
seat  of   thy  gfni:U    h..spit;Ui'ty,  is  in  this  parish  of 
AmNM-Il  ;  and   hcie   thou  liost   in   the  prettiest  of 
churehyai-ds.      Here    is    the    work    of    education 
going  forwartl  which  Richard  Jones,  the  jirofessor 
of  History  and  PoliticjU  Economy,  so  advanced  in 
a    higher    sphere.      The    clergyman    of    Amwell 
ln^^U■s  us  into  his  schwl-room,  and  the  rosiest  of 
girls  and  the  cleanest  of  boys  sing  with  no  mean 
skill  a  simple  strain  in  praise  of  summer.     A  little 
farther   on,    the    clergj-man's    wife    sits    under    a 
shading  elm,  an.l  heai-s  a  chiss  of  elder  girls  reatl 
aloud   in   the  clear  air.      Life   and  death  ;    youth 
and  age  ;    the  past  and  the  present,   blend  har- 
moniously together. 

Scott's  "Amwell"  has  the  historical   allusions 
that    belong    to  local   i>octry.      Hertford's   "Grey 
Towers,"    Wai-e's    "  Toui-iiaments'   proud  pomp,"  ! 
"Alfred,    father   of   his    people,"    Kliye's    "Old 
WiJis,"    are    naturally   suggested    by'tlic    wide 
prospect.      He  Kniks,  t-M),  up..n  Ware  Puik,  where  ' 
Fanshnwe,  retired  from  camps  and  coui-ts,  sat  in  ' 
the  g:mlen   "famed  in  Wotton's  page,"  and  trans-  I 
lated  "Guarini's  amorous  lore."     Scott  knew  not,  [ 
perhaps,  of  the  atlmirablc  wife  of  Faushawe — for  ' 
her  Memoirs  were  unpublished  in  his  time — whose  i 
tender  anxiety  for  her  husband's  freedom  Crom- 
well   could    not   resist ;  who,    when  the    shijj    in 
which  they  sailed  was  about  to  i-e  attacked  by  a 
Turkish   galley,    put   on   a    sailor's    blue   cap  and 
tam.'d  eoat,  and  stoovl  upon  deck  beside  her  hus-  i 
ban.l,  who  snatched   her  up  in  liis   arms,  saying 
"Gootl  Go.!,  that  love  can   make  this  change!" 
Scott  does  not  overdo  hLs  histinical  allusions.     liiit 
he   is  in   his  true   clement  when  he  sings,  as  old 
Herriek  .sang,    "  of  brook.s,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and 
bowers.  ■     He  rejoices  to  look  from  the  airy  point 
of  his  Amwell  Hill  upon  the  prospect, 

Not  vast  and  awful,  but  confined  and  fair  ; 
Not  the  black  mountain  and  the  foamy  main  ; 
Not  the  throDg'iI  city,  and  the  busy  port ; 
But  pleasant  iiiterch.inge  of  soft  aaceut. 
And  level  plain,  and  groMrth  of  shady  woods, 
And  turning  course  of  rivers  clear,  and  sight 
Of  rural  towns,  and  rural  cots,  whose  roofs 
Rise  .scattering  round. 

Through  these  scenes  we  must  wend  our  way 
to  the  Rye  House,  where  the  pretty  inn  will  give 
us  refreshment,  and  the  swift  train  bear  us  back 
to  "the  throng'd  city."  We  can  scarcely  wamlcr 
through  the  valley  of  the  Lea  as  honest  Isaak  wan- 
dered ;  for  the  river  has  been  ma<le  navigable  by 
long  formal  cuts,  and  the  old  stream  is  iii  most 
phices  strictly  preserved.      So  we   may  gradually 


mm  Mo  along  by  the  less  pietures.iiu-  New  Uiver, 
aM(l  rest  at  la.st  in  tiio  hohday  g:irdou  vi  tlie  hin, 
whither  hundreds  coino  by  excui-sion-train  tuid 
van  to  escape  for  a  long  summer's  day  from  tlio 
vast  area, 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  tlio  air. 
Hither  como    for   their   annual    festiv:ds,    clul)S 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  Jolly  Fclhnvs— tho   skilled 
mtisans  of  great  London  establishments,  such  as 
printci-s  and  pianoforte  makers.     They  dino  in  a 
v:ist  sjUoon,  formed  out  of  an  extension  of  the  old 
offices  of  Kumliold  the  malstcr,  who  dwelt  in  the 
llyc  House.      Up   the   olil  turret   they  climb,  and 
look  out  upon  the  green  liclds  through  which  the 
Lea  Hows  amidst  osicr'd  banks.     They  crowd  iiit.j 
punts,  and  aspire  to  angle  where  Walton    angled. 
They  speed  over  the  meadows,  and  try  tlieir  unac- 
customed   hands  at    trap-ball    and   (jiioits.      The 
provident  host  of  the  Rye  House  is  justly  proud 
of   the    i)atronagc  of   these  great   associations  of 
ingenious  workmen,  who  dine  economically,  and 
care  more  for  ale  than  champagne.     His  dining, 
room  is  radiant  with  bright  gilt  frames,  holding 
pleasant  certificates  of  their  excellent  fare  froiu 
the  representatives  of   the   merry  and   contented 
hundreds  who  have  thus  forgot  their  accustomed 
lot  for  the  summer  holiday  long  to  be  remembei-cd. 
The  form  of  enjoyment  is  changed  :  the  conveni- 
ences for  enjoyment  have  midtiplied  since  Walton 
:  described   his   holidays— "  stretehing  our  legs  up 
Tottenham  Hill;''   "taking  our  morning  draught 
I  at  the  Thatched  House   at  Hodsden  ; "   "loading 
j  our  mates  to  an  honest  idehouse,  where  we  shall 
I  find  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows,  and 
,  twenty  b;dlads  stuck    alxmt  the   wall  ;  "   listening 
I  to  the   .song  of   "  a   handsome  milkmaid,  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  vsisdom  as  to 
j  load  her  mind  v.  ith  any  fears  of  many  things  that 
I  will  never  be."     We  have  no  time  in  our  days  for 
such  lingering  delights  ;   we  have  no  taste  for  such 
simple  luxuries.      We  ourselves  rejoice  to   find  as 
good  a  dinner  at  the  Rye  House  as  at  the  Bedford, 
:  insteatl  of  bringing  out  of  our  fish-bags  "  a  piece 
j  of  powdered  beef  and  a  radish  or  twt)."     We  sit 
contentedly    sipping    our    sherry   and    water    and 
pufiing  our   cigar   under    alcoves    festooned    with 
roses,  instead  of  indulging  in  such  rare  gratifica- 
tion OS  that  with  which  happy  Isiiak  finished  his 
three    days'    sport — "a    Iwttle    of     sack,    milk, 
oranges,  and  sugar,  which   ;dl    i)ut  together  make 
a  drink  like  nectar — indee.l,  too  good  for  anybo<ly 
but   anglers."      The    habitual   economy   of   tlnwo 
times   enabled   the    industrious   tradesman    to    be 
occasionally  expensive  in   his  tastes.     The  cheap- 
ness  and   rapi<lity  of   modern   conveyance  permits 
the  London  artisan  to  have  a  fiUi  day's  relaxation 
with  that  best  of  economies,  the  economy  of  his 
tiine.      Our  holiday  enjoyments   are   iierhajis   not 
quite  so  poetical  as  when  the  dieerful  ol.l  Pi.scator 
Went  out  with  a  determined  purpose  to  be   happy. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Lea  no  milkmaid  now  charms 
us  with  "that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Marlow,"  of 

Come  live  with  mc  aud  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  grovt.°.,  or  hills,  or  firld, 
Or  wood.s  and  st«;epy  inounUilna  yield. 
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No  milkmaid's  mother  sings  "  an  aiifswer  to  it, 
which  v\-as  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
yoimger  days."  Maudlin  and  her  mother  have 
vanished  from  the  scene.  Less  pretty  and  pas- 
toral are  tlu-ee  sable  minstrels  who  suddenly  glide 
into  our  garden  walks  by  the  side  of  the  Lea,  and 
burst  out,  to  the  music  of  the  l)anjo,  with — ■ 


Who's  dat  kaocking  at  the  door  ? 

The  forms  of  our  pleasures  and  their  accom- 
paniments in  other  respects  incessantly  change, 
but  their  natural  backgrounds  are  eternally  fresh 
and  perennially  welcome. 

Charles  I^Ticnx. 


/ 

/ 

IS 

f--  -^  ?ll 

/- "  ^  J 

\^  ^M 

:he  foktune-tellee. 


A   SEAPORT   BITTY. 


"ITakk,  my  maiden,  and  I'll  tell  you 
I!y  the  power  of  my  art, 
All  the  things  that  e'er  befel  you, 
And  the  secret  of  your  heart. 

"  How  that  you  love  some  one, — don't  yrai  ? 
Love  him  better  than  you  say  ; 
Won't  you  hear,  my  maiden,  won't  you  ? 
What's  to  be  yoiu-  wedding-day  ?" 

"Ah,  you  cheat,  with  words  of  honey, 
You  tell  stories,  that  you  know  ! 
Where's  the  husl'and  for  my  money 
That  I  gave  you  long  ago  ? 

"  Neither  silver,  gold,  or  copper 

Shall  you  get  tliis  time  from  me  ; 

Where's  the  husband,  tall  and  proper, 

That  you  told  me  I  should  see  ? " 


"Coming  still,  my  maiden,  coming, 
With  two  eyes  as  Ijlack  as  sloes  ; 
Marching  soldierly,  and  humming 
Gallant  love-songs  as  he  goes." 

' '  Get  along,  you  stupid  gipsy  ! 

I  won't  have  your  barrack-beau  ; 
Striitting  up  to  me  half  tipsy. 
Saucy — with  his  chin  up — so  !" 

"  Come,  I'll  tell  you  the  first  letter 

Of  your  handsome  sailor'' s  name" — 

"I  know  every  one,  that's  better. 
Thank  yon,  gipsy,  all  the  same." 

"  Ha,  ray  maiden,  nins  your  text  so  ? 
Now  I  see  the  die  is  cast  ; 
And  the  day  is — Monday  next."     "  No, 
Gipsy,  it  was — Monday  last  !" 

Mart  Brothebton. 
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The  bow  was  miscJ  ami  the  deadly  arrow 
steamly  ilrawn  to  its  head,  wLcn  at  that  moment 
an  active  tigiirc  leaped  on  Ghysbrecht  from  behind 
so  swiftly,  it  was  like  a  hawk  swooping  on  a 
pigeon.  A  shirt  went  over  the  Biirgonixstcr,  an<l, 
in  a  turn  of  the  hand,  his  head  was  mutlled  in 
it,  and  he  was  whirled  from  his  seat  and  fell 
heavily  upon  the  ground,  where  he  lay  groaning 
with  terror;  and  (Jerard  jumped  down  after  him. 

"Hist,  Martin  :   Martin  I" 

Martin  and  Margaret  came  out,  the  former 
openinouthetl,  crj-ing,  "Now  fly!  Hy !  while 
they  arc  all  in  the  thicket  ;   we  are  saved  ! " 

At  this  crisis,  when  safety  seemed  at  hand,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  Margaret,  who  ha^l  bonie  up 
so  bravely  till  now,  began  to  succumb,  partly 
from  loss  of  blooil. 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  I  fly  I"  she  ga8i>e<L  "  Leave 
me,  for  I  am  faint !  " 


"No!  no!"  screamed  Gerard.  "Death  to- 
gether, or  safety  !  Ah  !  the  mule  !  mount  her ; 
you,  and  I'll — " 

In  a  moment  Martin  was  on  the  mule,  and 
Gerard  raised  the  fainting  girl  in  his  arms  and 
placed  her  on  the  saddle,  and  relievcil  Martin  of 
his  bow. 

"  Help  !  treason  !  murder  !  murtler  !"  8hrieke<l 
Ghysbrocht,  rising  on  his  hams. 

"Silence,  cur!"  roared  f  Jerard,  and  trode  him 
down  again  by  the  throat  as  men  crush  an  a<lder. 
"Now,  have  you  got  her  firm?  Then  fly!  for 
our  lives  ! " 

But  even  as  the  mnlc,  urged  8ud<lenly  by 
Martin's  heel,  scattered  the  flints  with  his  hind 
hoofs  ere  he  got  into  a  canter,  and  even  as  (Jerard 
withdrew  his  foot  from  Ghysbrecht's  throat  to 
run,  Dierich  Brower  and  his  five  men,  who 
hatl  come  back  for  orders,    and   lieard   the  Bur- 
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gomastei-"s  cries,  biu-st  roaring  out  of  tlie  coppice 
on  them. 

CH/vPTEE    XXV. 

Speech  is  the  familiar  veut  of  hiimau  thoughts  : 
but  there  are  emotions  so  simple  and  overpower- 
ing, that  they  rush  out  not  iu  words,  but  in 
eloquent  sounds.  At  such  moments  man  seems 
to  lose  his  characteristics,  and  to  be  merely  one  of 
the  higher  animals  ;  for  these  when  greatly 
agitated  ejaculate,  though  they  cannot  sj^eak. 

There  was  something  terrible  and  truly  animal 
both  in  the  roar  of  triunrph  with  which  the 
pursuers  burst  out  of  the  thicket  on  our  fiigitives, 
and  in  the  sharp  cry  of  terror  with  which  these 
latter  darted  away.  The  pursuers'  hands  clutched 
the  empty  air,  scarce  two  feet  behind  them,  as 
they  fled  for  life.  Confused  for  a  moment,  like 
lions  that  miss  theii-  spring,  Dierich  and  his  men 
let  Gerard  and  the  mide  jjut  ten  yards  between 
them.  Then  they  flew  after  with  uplifted  wea- 
pons. They  were  sure  of  catching  them  ;  for  this 
was  not  the  first  time  the  parties  had  measured 
speed.  In  the  open  ground  they  had  gained 
visibly  on  the  trio  this  morning,  and  now,  at  last, 
it  was  a  fair  race  again,  to  be  settled  by  speed 
alone.  A  hundred  yards  were  covered  in  no  time. 
Yet  still  there  remained  these  ten  yards  between 
the  pursuers  and  the  pursued. 

This  inci-ease  of  speed  since  the  moi'uing  puzzled 
Dierich  Brower.  But  I  think  I  imderstand  it. 
When  three  run  in  company,  the  pace  is  that  of 
the  .slowest  of  the  three.  Ei'om  Peter's  house  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest  Gerard  ran  Margaret's 
pace  ;  but  now  he  ran  his  own  ;  for  the  mule  was 
fleet,  and  could  have  left  them  all  far  beliind. 
Moreover,  youth  and  chaste  living  began  to  tell. 
Daylight  grew  imperceptibly  between  the  hunted 
ones  and  the  hunters.  Then  Dierich  made  a 
desperate  effort,  and  gained  two  yards  ;  but  in  a 
few  seconds  Gerard  had  stolen  them  quickly  back. 
The  pursuers  began  to  cirrse. 

Martin  heard,  and  his  face  lighted  up.  "Cou- 
rage, Gerard  !  coiu-age,  brave  lad  !  they  ai'e  strag- 
gling." 

It  wr, :  so.  Dierich  was  now  headed  by  one  of 
his  men,  and  another  dropped  into  the  rear 
altogether. 

They  came  to  a  rising  groimd,  not  sharp,  but 
long  ;  and  here  youth,  and  grit,  and  honest  living, 
told  more  than  ever. 

Ere  he  reached  the  top,  Dierich's  forty  years 
weighed  him  down  like  forty  bidlets.  "  Our  cake 
is  dough,"  he  gasped.  "  Take  him  dead,  if  j^ou 
can't  alive  :  "  and  he  left  off  running,  and  followed 
at  a  foot's  pace.  .Torian  Ketel  tailed  off  next ;  and 
then  another,  and  so,  one  by  one,  Gerard  ran  them 
all  to  a  stand  still,  except  one  who  kept  on  staunch 
as  a  blood-hound,  though  losing  groimd  every 
minute.  His  name,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was 
Eric  Wouverman.  Followed  liy  this  one,  they 
came  to  a  rise  in  the  wood,  shoi-ter,  but  much 
steeper  than  the  last. 

"  Hand  on  mane  !  "  cried  Martin. 

Gerard  obeyed,  and  the  mide  helped  him  up 
the  hill  faster  even  than  he  was  running  before. 

At  the  sight  of  this  manoeii\Te,  Dierich's  man 
lost  heart,  and,  being  now  fidl  eighty  yards  behind 


Gerard,  and  rather  more  than  that  in  advance  of 
his  nearest  comrade,  he  pidled  up  short,  and  in 
obedience  to  Dierich's  order,  took  down  his  cross- 
bow, levelled  it  deliberately,  and  just  as  the  trio 
were  sinking  out  of  sight,  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  sent  the  bolt  whizzing  among  them. 

There  was  a  cry  of  dismay ;  and,  next  moment, 
as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  on  them,  they  were 
all  lying  on  the  ground,  mule  and  all. 

cn^vPTEE  xx\t:. 

The  effect  was  so  sudden  and  magical,  that  the 
shooter  himself  was  stupified  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  hailed  his  companions  to  join  him  in  effecting 
the  capture,  and  himself  set  off  up  the  hiU  :  when 
up  rose  the  figure  of  Martin  Wittenhaagen  vrith.  a 
bent  bow  in  his  hand.  Eric  Wouverman  no  sooner 
saw  him  in  this  attitude,  than  he  darted  beliind  a 
tree,  and  made  himself  as  small  as  possible.  JNIar- 
tin's  skill  with  that  weapon  was  well-knowTi,  and 
the  slain  dog  was  a  keen  reminder  of  it. 

Wouvei-man  peered  round  the  bark  cautiously  : 
there  was  the  arrow's  point  still  aimed  at  him.  He 
saw  it  shine.      He  dared  not  move  from  his  shelter. 

When  he  had  been  at  peep-bo  some  minutes, 
his  companions  came  up,  and  then,  with  a  scornfid 
laugh,  Martin  vanished,  and  x^resently  was  heard 
to  ride  off  on  the  mide. 

All  the  men  ran  up  together.  The  high  ground 
commanded  a  view  of  a  narrow  but  almost  inter- 
minable glade. 

They  saw  Gerard  and  Margaret  rimning  along 
at  a  prodigious  distance  ;  they  looked  hke  gnats ; 
and  Martin  galloping  after  them  ventre  a  terre. 

The  hunters  were  outwitted  as  well  as  outrun. 
A  few  words  will  explain  Martin's  conduct.  We 
arrive  at  causes  by  noting  coincidences  :  yet,  now 
and  then,  coincidences  are  deceitfid.  As  we  have 
all  seen  a  hare  tumble  over  a  briar  just  as  the 
gim  went  off,  and  so  raise  expectations,  then 
dash  them  to  earth  by  scudding  away  untoiiched,  so 
the  Burgomaster's  mule  put  her  foot  in  a  rabbit- 
hole,  at  or  about  the  time  the  cross-bow  bolt 
whizzed  innocuous  over  her  head :  she  fell  and 
threw  both  her  riders.  Gerard  caught  Margaret, 
but  was  carried  down  by  her  weight  and  impetus. 
Thus  in  a  moment  the  soil  was  strewed  with 
dramatis  personse. 

The  docile  mide  was  up  again  directly,  and 
stood  trembling.  iNIartin  was  next,  and  looking 
round  found  out  there  was  but  one  in  j>ursuit ; 
on  this  he  made  the  young  lovers  fly  on  foot, 
wliile  he  checked  the  enemy  as  I  have  recorded. 

He  now  galloped  after  his  companions,  and  when 
after  a  long  race,  he  caught  them,  he  instantly  put 
Gerard  and  Margaret  on  the  mide,  and  ran  by  then* 
side,  till  his  breath  faded,  then  took  his  turn  to 
ride,  and  so  in  rotation.  Thus  the  runner  was 
always  fresh,  and  long  ere  they  relaxed  their  speed, 
all  sound  and  trace  of  them  was  hopelessly  lost  to 
Dierich  and  his  men.  These  latter  went  crest- 
fallen back  to  look  after  their  chief. 

CHAPTER   XXVn. 

Life  and  libertj',  while  safe,  are  little  thought 
of :  for  why  ?  —  they  are  matters  of  course. 
Endangered,  they  are  rated  at  their  real  value. 
In  this,  too,  they  are  like  sunshine,  whose  beauty 
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.a  uotice  not  at  noon  when  it  is  greatest,  but 
towartls  evening  when  it  lies  in  tlakcs  of  topaz 
under  shatly  elms.  Yet  it  is  feebler  then  ;  but 
gloom  lies  besiilu  it  and  reveiils  its  lire.  Thus 
Gerard  and  M:irg.iret,  thi>UL;li  they  started  at 
every  leat  that  rustled  louiler  than  its  fellows, 
glowetl  all  over  with  joy  and  thankfidness  as  they 
glided  among  the  friemlly  trees  in  safety  ainl 
deep  traiKiud  sUeneo,  baying  dogs  anil  brutal 
voices  yet  ringing  in  their  mind's  ears. 

But  presently  Gerard  found  stains  of  blood  on 
Margaret  3  aneles. 

"Uh,  Martin!  Martin!  help!  they  have 
wounded  her  :  the  crosd-lx)W  !" 

"No,  no  !"  said  Margaret,  smiling  to  re-assure 
him.      "  I  am  not  wounded,  nor  hurt  at  all." 


"But  what  is  it,  then,  in  Heaven's  name?" 
cried  Geranl,  in  groat  agitation. 

"Do  not  seold  me,  then  I"  and  Margaret 
bluslied. 

"  Did  I  ever  scold  you  ?" 

*•  No,  dear  (Jerard.  Well,  then,  Martin  said  it 
was  blood  those  cruel  dogs  followed  ;  so  I  thought 
if  I  coidd  but  have  a  little  blood  on  my  shoon  the 
dogs  would  follow  me  instead,  and  let  my  Gerard 
win  free.  So  I  scratched  my  arm  with  Martin's 
knife — forgive  me  !  \N'hose  else  could  I  talte  ? 
Yours,  Gerard  ?     Ah,  no.      You  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Let  me  see  this  scratch  tirst,"'  8;ud  Gerard, 
choking  with  emotion.  "  There,  I  thought  so. 
A  scratch  ?  1  call  it  a  cut — a  deep,  terrible,  cruel 
cut." 

Gerard  shuddered  at  sight  of  it. 

".She  might  have  done  it  with  her  Ixxlkin," 
said  the  soldier.  "  Milksop  !  that  sickens  at 
sight  of  a  scratch  and  a  little  blood." 

"  No,  no.  I  could  look  on  a  sea  of  blootl ;  but 
not  on  hers.  Oh,  Margaret !  how  coiUd  you  be  so 
cruel  ?'' 

Margaret  smiled  with  love  ineffable.  "Foolish 
Gerard,"  murmured  she,  "to  make  so  much  of 
nothing.''  And  she  flung  the  guiltj*  arm  i-oimd 
his  neck.  "As  if  1  would  not  give  all  the  blood 
in  my  heart  for  you,  let  alone  a  few  drops  from  my 
arm.  "  Anil  the  next  moment,  luuler  the  sense  of 
his  recent  danger,  she  wept  on  his  neck  for  pity 
and  love  :   and  he  wtpt  with  her. 

"And  1  muit  part  from  her,"  he  sobbed,  "we 
two  tliat  love  so  dear — one  must  be  in  Holland, 
one  in  Italy.     Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  ah  me  !" 

At  tlili  M,n_' iret  wept  afresh,  but  patiently 
and  sil.  I  lIv.  Iii-tinct  is  never  off  its  guartl,  and 
witli  her  unselfishness  was  an  instinct.  To  utter 
her  present  thoughts  would  l>e  to  add  to  Gerard's 
misorj-  at  parting,  so  she  wept  in  silence. 

Suddeidy  they  emerged  upon  a  beaten  path, 
and  Martin  3topj)ed. 

"This  is  the  bridle-roa<l  I  sj^oke  of,"  said  he, 
gravely,  "and  there  away  lies  the  hostelry." 

Margaret  and  Geranl  cast  a  scared  look  at  one 
another. 

"  Lome  a  step  with  me,  Martin,"  whispered 
Gerard.  When  he  had  drawn  him  aside,  he  said 
to  him  in  a  broken  voice,  "Oh,  Martin  !  watch 
over  her  for  me  !  She  is  my  wife — yet  I  leave 
her.  See  Martin  !  here  is  gold — it  was  for  my 
journey  ;  it  is  no  use  my  asking  her  to  take  it — 
■he  would  not ;  but  you  will   for  her,   will  you 


not  ?  Oh,  Heaven !  and  is  this  all  I  can  do  for 
her  ?  Money  ?  But  poverty  is  a  curse.  You 
will  not  let  her  want  for  anything,  Mjirtiu  ?  The 
Burgomaster's  silver  is  enough  for  me." 

"Thou  art  a  good  lail,  tienird.  Neither  want 
nor  harm  shall  come  to  her.  1  care  moix'  for  her 
little  linger  than  for  jdl  the  world  :  and  were  she 
nought  to  me,  even  for  thy  sake  would  I  Imj  a 
father  to  her.  Go  with  a  stout  heuit,  and  God  be 
with  thee  going  and  coming."  And  the  rough 
solilier  wrung  ( Jerartl's  hand  and  turned  his  heail 
away. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  wa.s  for  going  back 
to  Margaret ;  but  Gerard  stojijitd  him.  "  No, 
good  Martin  :  prithee,  stay  here  behind  this 
thicket,  while  I— 0,  Martin  !  Maitin!" 

By  this  means  Gerard  escaped  a  witness  of  his 
anguish  at  leaving  her  he  loved,  and  Martin 
escaped  a  piteous  sight,  on  which  I  myself  would 
rather  not  dwell.  He  did  not  see  the  poor  young 
things  kneel  and  renew  before  Heaven  those  holy 
vows  cruel  men  had  interrupted.  He  did  not  see 
them  cling  together  like  one,  and  then  try  to  jiart, 
and  fail,  and  return  to  one  another,  and  cling 
again,  like  drowning  despairing  creatures.  But 
he  heard  Gerard  sob,  and  sob,  and  Margaret 
moan. 

At  last  there  was  a  wild  cry,  and  feet  pattered 
on  the  hard  road. 

He  started  up,  and  there  was  Gerard  running 
M'ildly,  with  lx)th  hands  ela-spcd  above  his  head, 
in  i)niyer,  and  Margaret  tottering  towards  him 
with  palms  extended  piteously,  as  if  for  help,  and 
ashy  cheek,   and  eyes  tixcd  on  vacancy. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  spoke  words  of 
comfort  to  her ;  but  her  mind  could  not  take 
them  in  ;  only  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  held 
him  tight,  and  trembled  Wolently. 

He  got  her  on  the  mxde,  and  put  his  arm  round 
her,  and  so,  supporting  her  frame,  which  was  now 
aU  relaxed  and  powerless,  he  took  her  slowly  and 
sadly  home. 

She  did  not  shed  one  tear,  nor  speak  one  word. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  he  took  her  off  the 
mide,  and  bade  her  go  across  to  her  father's 
house.      She  did  as  she  was  bid. 

Martin  to  Kotterdam.  Sevenbergen  wsm  too 
hot  for  him. 

CII.\ITER    .XXVIII. 

JoRiAX  KpfEL  came  to  Peter's  house  to  claim 
Margaret's  jironiise  ;  but  Margaret  was  ill  in  bed, 
and  Peter,  on  hearing  his  err.ind,  affronted  him 
and  warne«l  him  off  the  i)remisc8,  and  one  or  two 
that  stood  by  were  for  ducking  him  ;  for  both 
father  and  daughter  were  favourites,  and  the 
whole  story  was  in  every  mouth,  and  the  Seven- 
Iwrgans  in  that  state  of  hot,  indiscriminating 
irritation  which  accompanies  popular  sympathy. 

So  .Jorian  Ketel  went  off  in  dudgeon,  and  re- 
pented him  of  his  good  deed.  This  sort  of  peni- 
tence is  not  rare,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
sincere.  Dierich  Browcr,  who  was  discovered  at 
"  The  Three  Kings,"  making  a  ch.itter-box  dnink 
in  order  to  worm  out  of  him  the  whereabouts  of 
Martin  Wittenhaagen,  was  actually  taken  .and 
flung  into  a  horse-pond,  and  threatened  with  worse 
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usage,  sliould  he  ever  show  his  face  in  the  burgh 
again  ;  and  finally,  municipal  jealousy  being 
roused,  the  Bui-gomaster  of  Sevenbergcu  sent  a 
formal  missive  to  the  Burgomaster  of  Tergou, 
reminding  him  he  had  overstepped  the  law,  and 
reqxiestiug  him  to  apply  to  the  authorities  of 
Sevenbergen  on  any  future  occasion  when  he  might 
have  a  complaint,  real  or  imaginary,  against  any 
of  the  townsfolk. 

The  wily  Ghysbrecht,  suppressing  his  rage  at 
this  remonstrance,  sent  back  a  ci'S'il  message  to 
say  that  the  person  he  liad  followed  to  Sevenljergen 
was  a  Tergovan,  one  Gerard,  and  that  he  had 
stolen  the  town  records :  that  Gerard  having 
escaped  into  foreign  parts,  and  probably  taken 
the  documents  with  him,  the  whole  matter  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  that  he  should  not  think  of  molesting 
his  friend  Peter  Brandt,  now  there  was  no 
any  good  to  be  gained  by  it. 

Thus  he  made  a  ■sdrtue  of  necessity.  But  in 
reality  his  calmness  was  but  a  veil  :  baffled  at 
Sevenbergen,  he  turned  his  views  elsewhere.  He 
set  his  emissaries  to  learn  from  the  family  at 
Tergou  whither  Gei'ard  had  fled,  and  to  his  infinite 
surprise  he  found  they  did  not  know.  This  added 
to  his  uneasiness.  It  made  him  fear  Gerard  was 
only  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood :  he  woiild 
make  a  certain  discovery,  and  would  come  back 
and  take  a  terrible  revenge.  From  this  time 
Dierich  and  others  that  were  about  him  noticed  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  Ghysbrecht  Van  Swieten. 
He  became  a  moody,  irritable  man.  A  dread  lay 
on  him.  His  eyes  were  for  ever  casting  furtive 
glances  like  one  who  expects  a  blow,  and  knows 
not  from  what  qiiarter  it  is  to  come.  Making 
others  wretched  had  not  made  him  hajipy.  -  It 
seldom  does.  The  little  family  at  Tergou,  which 
but  for  his  violent  interference  might  in  time  have 
cemented  its  difference  without  banishing  spem 
gregis  to  a  distant  land,  wore  still  the  same  out- 
ward features,  Ijut  within  was  no  longer  the  simple 
hapi)y  family  this  tale  opened  with.  Little  Kate 
knew  the  share  Cornelis  and  Sybrandt  had  had  in 
banishing  Gerard,  and  though,  for  fear  of  making 
more  mischief  still,  she  never  told  her  mother,  yet 
there  were  times  she  shuddered  at  the  bare  sight 
of  them,  and  blushed  at  their  hypocritical  regrets : 
she  could  not  help  it.  Catherine  with  a  woman's 
vigilance  noticed  tliis,  and  with  a  woman's  suljtlety 
said  nothing,  but  quietly  pondered  it,  and  went 
on  watching  for  more.  The  black  sheep  them- 
selves, in  their  efforts  to  partake  in  the  general 
gloom  and  sorrow,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  impose 
U2)on  their  father  and  Giles  :  but  the  demure 
satisfaction  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  them  coidd 
not  escape  these  feminine  eyes — 

That,  noting  all,  seem'd  nought  to  note. 

Thus  mistrust  and  siispicion  sat  at  the  table, 
poor  substitutes  for  Gerard's  intelligent  face,  that 
had  brightened  the  whole  circle,  unobserved  till 
now.  As  for  the  old  hosier,  his  pride  had  been 
wounded  by  his  son's  disobedience,  and  so  he  bore 
stiffly  lip,  and  did  his  best  never  to  mention 
Gerai'd's  name  ;  but  underneath  his  Spartan  cloak  ! 
Nature  might  often  be  seen  tugging  at  his  heart- 
struigs.  One  anxiety  he  never  affected  to  con- 
ceal.     "  If  I  but  knew  where  the  boy  is,  and  that 


his  life  and  health  are  in  no  danger,  small  would 
be  my  care,"  woidd  he  say  ;  and  then  a  deep  sigh 
Avould  follow.  (I  can't  help  thinking  that  if 
Gerard  had  opened  the  door  just  then,  and  walked 
in,  there  would  have  been  many  tears  and  em- 
braces for  him,  and  few  reproaches,  or  none. ) 

One  thing  took  the  old  cou2)le  quite  by  sur- 
prise— jiuljlicity.  Ere  Gerard  had  been  gone  a 
week,  his  adveutiu-es  were  in  every  mouth ; 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  popidar 
sympathy  declared  itself  warmly  on  the  side 
of  the  lovers,  and  against  Gerard's  cruel  parents, 
and  that  old  busy-body  tlie  Burgomaster,  "  who 
must  pxit  his  nose  into  a  business  that  nowise 
concerned  him." 

One  feeling  in  Catherine's  mind  was  bitterly 
strong,  and  deprived  an  unfortunate  young  crea- 
ture of  a  sympathy  that  she  lay  longing  for, 
though  not  daring  to  hope  for  it. 

"Mother,"  said  Kate,  "it  is  all  over  the  town 
that  Margaret  is  down  with  a  fever — a  burning 
fever  ;  her  father  fears  her  sadly." 

"Margaret?  what  Margaret  ? "  inquired  Cathe- 
rine, with  a  treacherous  assumption  of  calmness 
and  indifference. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  whom  should  I  mean  ?  Why 
Gerard's  Margaret." 

"Gerard's  Margaret!"  screamed  Catherine; 
"  how  dare  you  say  such  a  word  to  me?  And  I 
rede  you  never  mention  that  hiissey's  name  in 
this  house,  that  she  has  laid  bare.  She  is  the 
ruin  of  my  poor  boy  : — the  flower  of  all  my  flock. 
She  is  the  cause  that  he  is  not  a  holy  priest  in  the 
midst  of  us,  biit  is  roaming  the  world,  and  that  1 
am  a  desolate  broken-hearted  mother.  There, 
do  not  cry,  my  girl,  I  do  ill  to  speak  harsh  to 
you.  But,  oh,  Kate !  you  don't  know  what 
passes  in  a  mother's  heart.  I  bear  up  before  you 
all ;  it  behoves  me  swallow  my  fears  :  but  at  night 
I  see  him  in  my  dreams,  and  always  some  troxible 
or  other  near  him  :  sometimes  I  see  him  torn  by 
wild  beasts  ;  sometimes  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
robbers,  and  their  cruel  knives  uplifted  to  strike 
liis  poor  pale  face,  that  one  Avoidd  think  -w^oidd 
move  a  stone.  Oh  !  when  I  think  tiiat  while  I 
sit  hei-e  in  comfort,  perhaps  my  poor  boy  lies  dead 
in  some  savage  place  :  and  all  along  of  that  girl  : 
there,  her  very  name  is  ratsbane  to  me.  I  tremble 
all  over  when  I  hear  it." 

"  I'U  not  say  anything,  nor  do  anything  to 
grieve  you  worse,  mother,"  said  Kate  tenderly; 
but  she  sighed. 

She  whose  name  was  so  fiercely  mterdicted  in 
this  house,  was  much  spoken  of,  and  even  pitied, 
elsewhere.  All  Sevenbergen  was  sorry  for  her, 
and  the  young  men  and  maidens  cast  many  a 
jiitying  glance,  as  thejr  passed  at  the  little  wdndow 
where  the  beauty  of  the  village  lay  dying  for  love. 
In  this  familiar  phrase  they  underrated  her  spirit 
and  unselfishness.  Gerard  was  not  dead,  and  she 
was  too  loyal  herself  to  doubt  his  constancy.  Her 
father  was  dear  to  her  and  helpless  ;  and,  but  for 
bodily  weakness,  aU  her  love  for  Gerard  would 
not  have  kejit  her  from  doing  her  duties,  thougli 
she  might  have  gone  about  them  with  di'oopiug 
head  and  heavy  heart.  But  physical  and  mental 
excitement  had  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever  so 
violent,  that  nothing  but  youth  and  constitution 
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savcil  her.  The  malady  left  her  at  last,  but  in 
that  ttrriMe  state  of  Unlily  weakness  in  whieh  the 
patient  feels  life  a  l>\irilen. 

Then  it  ia  that  love  and  friemlship  by  the 
lK;d-sidu  are  inortid  angels  with  eonifmt  in  their 
voiees,  and  healing  in  their  jialnis. 

Hut  this  your  girl  ha*l  to  come  back  to  life 
and  vigour  how  she  eoidd.  Many  days  she  lay 
aloue,  and  the  heavy  hoiu-s  rolled  like  leaden 
waves  over  her.  In  her  enfeel>led  stiito  existence 
seemed  a  burden,  and  life  a  tiling  gone  by.  She 
could  not  try  to  get  well.  CJorard  w;is  gone.  .She 
had  not  him  to  get  well  for.  Often  she  lay  for  hours 
quite  still,  with  the  tears  welling  gently  out  of  her 
eyes. 

But  one  day,  waking  from  an  uneasy  slumber, 
she  found  two  wonjeu  in  her  room.  One  was  a 
servant,  the  other  by  the  deep  fur  on  her  collar 
and  sleeves  wa.s  a  pei-son  of  consideration :  a  nar- 
row band  of  silver}'  hair  being  spared  by  her  eoif- 
fuiv,  showed  her  to  be  p.ast  the  age  when  women 
of  sense  conceal  their  years.  The  looks  of  both 
were  kind  and  friendly.  Margaret  tried  to  raise 
herself  in  the  l)ed,  but  the  old  lady  placed  a  hand 
very  gently  on  her. 

"  Lie  still,  sweetheart  ;  we  come  not  here  to  put 
you  about,  but  to  comfort  you,  (iod  willing.  Now 
cheer  up  a  bit,  and  tell  us,  lirst,  who  think  you  wc 
areV 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  know  you,  though  I  never  saw 
you  before  :  you  are  the  demoiselle  Van  Eyck,  and 
this  is  Rieht  HejTies.  Gerard  has  often  sjMkca 
of  you,  and  of  your  goodness  to  him.  Madam,  he 
has  no  friend  like  you  near  him  now,"  and  she  laj- 
back,  and  the  tears  welled  out  of  her  ejes. 

The  goo<.l-natured  Kicht  Ileynes  began  to  cry 
for  company  ;  but  her  mistress  scolded  her.  ' '  Well, 
you  are  a  pretty  one  for  a  siek-room,"  said  she  : 
and  she  put  out  a  world  of  innocent  art  to  cheer 
the  patient :  and  not  without  some  little  success. 
An  old  woman  that  has  seen  life  and  all  its  troubles 
is  a  sovereign  blessing  by  a  sorrowful  young 
woman's  side.  She  knows  what  to  say,  and  what 
to  avoid.  She  knows  how  to  soothe  her  and  inte- 
rest her.  Ere  she  hail  been  there  an  hour  she  had 
Margaret's  head  lying  on  her  shoulder  instead  of 
1  the  pillow,  and  Margaret's  soft  cj-es  dwelhng 
1  her  with  gentle  gratitude. 

"Ah  !  this  is  hair,"  said  the  old  lady,  nmning 
her  fingers  through  it.  ' '  Come  and  look  at  it, 
Richt !  " 

Rieht  came  and  handled  it,  and  praised  it 
unaffecteilly.  The  poor  child  that  owned  it  was 
not  (piite  uut  of  the  reach  of  flattery  ;  (owing,  no 
doubt,  to  her  not  being  dead). 

"  In  sooth,  madam,  I  did  use  to  think  it 
hideous  :  but  he  praised  it,  and  ever  since  then 
I  ha\'^  been  almost  vain  of  it,  Ood  forgive  me. 
You  know  how  foolish  those  are  that  love." 

"They  are  greater  fools  that  don't,"  said  the 
'Id  lady,  .shaq)Iy. 

Margaret  opened  her  lovely  eyes,  and  looked  at 
her  for  her  meaning. 

This  was  only  the  lirst  of  many  visits.  In  fact 
either  Margaret  Van  Eyck  or  Rieht  came  nearly 
every  day  until  their  i)atient  was  convale.<5Ccnt : 
and  she  improved  rapi<lly  under  their  hamii. 
Rieht  attributed  this  principally  to  certain  nou- 


rishing dishes  she  prei>ared  in  Peter's  kitchen  : 
but  Margiiret  herself  thought  more  of  the  kind 
words  and  eyes  that  kept  telling  her  she  h;ul 
frienils  to  live  for.  Her  gratitude  to  her  old  friend 
was  anient  ami  touching,  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking its  depth  and  sincerity. 

VOLCANOES  FOR  THE  Z^riLLION. 


Seven  houra  more  !  I  shall  becnuie  liquid  in 
five.     Why  ? 

Because  I  atn  packed  in  the  centre  of  a  red- 
hot  railway-carriage,  on  the  hottest  evening  of  the 
hottest  Jidy  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  broil  through  ;. 
and  because  my  constitution  is  not  adapted 
to  such  treatment,  since  my  enemies  (vidgar 
wretches  I)  say  I  am  Jut  ;  my  bitter  enemiea  venj 
fat  ;  and  I  own  myself  that  I  am  a  little  inclined 
to — well,  to  stoutness  ;  and  because  the  p.arty  on 
my  left  is  a  Frenchwoman,  who,  I  should  Uiiiik, 
hasn't  touched  water  for  a  week,  except  most 
superficially ;  and  the  party  on  my  right  is  a 
Frenchman,  who,  I'm  sure,  hasn't  touched  it  at 
all  for  twice  as  long  ;  whilst  the  party  opposite  is 
a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  (likewise 
French),  who  seems  to  have  caught  cold  at  his 
baptism,  and  been  unable  to  endure  the  idea  of 
contact  with  the  element  from  that  day — a  sup- 
position borne  out  by  his  being  troubled  with  a 
nasal  afl'ection,  or  cold,  productive  of  a  con- 
tinuous species  of  combined  snort  and  snivel,  and 
who  doesn't  seem  ashamed  of  his  dirt-eucnistcd 
countenance,  but  exposes  its  mahogany  hues  in 
the  most  b.'ircfaced — no,  crustj-faeeil — waj'  ;  and 
whose  crustiness  is  not  confined  to  his  face,  but 
c.xtentls  to  his  whole  manner ;  and  if  this  isn't 
enough,  because  the  remaining  seats  are  filled 
with  reaUi/  fat  French  parties,  each  one  combining 
in  himself  the  worst  peculiarities  of  all  the  rest, 
without  a  single  redeeming  one  of  his  own  ;  and 
because,  lastly,  all  the  windows  are  shut,  and  I 
am  a  minority  of  one  when  I  projiose  to  open 
them. 

If  this  stiitc  of  things  isn't  sufficient  to  justify 
one  in  trickling  gradually  away,  I  shall  be 
extremely  glad  to  know  what  is.  Talk  of  Purga- 
tory !  why  it  must  be  quite  a  refreshing  sort 
of  ghostly  pleasure-garden,  or  Cremome,  com- 
pared with  this  carriage  to-night  as  it  bears 
us,  not  over  quickly,  southward  on  the  (Jreat 
South  Trunk  Line  of  France,  and  I  defy  you  to 
prove  the  contrarj*. 

I  don't  think  1  mentioned  tliat  we  had  a  little 
French  boy,  whose  mother  had  l)rought  him  in, 
though  there  was  no  vacant  seat,  and  who  (when 
he  wasn't  eating)  slept  on  anybody's  lap  which 
looked  t<")  him  most  comfortable. 

Tliis  is  my  predicament.  Leaving  the  frizzling 
white  pavements  of  Lonilon  and  Paris  for  the 
frizzling  green  ]>lains  of  Central  France,  and  at 
List  for  the  hills  and  coolness  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome. 

Where  wc  don't  arrive  just  yet,  though.  Houi-s 
of  wide  awake  nightmare  first.  Pass  Orleans  at 
eleven,  travellers  getting  sleepy.  My  fhe  neigh- 
bour puts  on  a  terrific  hca/l-gear  (whose  shadow 
bobs  about  opposite  me  like  the  ghost  of  a  mail 
Hindoo    idol) ;   then   snores.      My   he    neigh boui- 
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casts  a  once-white  handkercliief  over  his  head, 
and  snores  too  ;  throwing  in  moreover  an  occa- 
sional choke.  My  iimber-colonred  friend  opposite 
does  the  same,  with  an  increased  allowance  of 
chokes  ;  and  so  they  continue,  each  snoiing  and 
choking  in  turn,  the  only  vai'iety  being  when 
they  become  isochronous,  and  snore  and  choke 
together.     How  can  I  sleep  ? 

On,  on,  on. — Past  the  Allier,  a  broad  river 
which  we  cross  on  a  wooden  bridge,  which  tem- 
porarily replaces  a  massive  one  of  masoniy  swept 
away  by  the  great  inundations,  to  St.  Germains 
des  Fosses,  where  it  being  now  broad  daylight, 
and  my  companions  having  given  up  snores  and 
become  sim2)ly  Bores,  they  n^ost  of  them  depart 
by  the  main  line  running  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles  ; 
and  we  on  again  past  Vichy — sacred  to  mineral 
water  and  to  Strauss,  god  of  waltzes- — to  Clermont 
Ferrand,  where  we  at  length  arrive,  and  I  scrape 
up  French  er.ough  to  get  some  breakfast. 

Poof ! — Hotter  than  ever !  I  don't  do  Cler- 
mont (having,  in  fact,  lost  so  much  weight  during 
the  last  day  or  two  that  I  can't  risk  it  in  the  heat), 
but  crib  accounts  of  its  cathedral,  monuments, 
petrifying  springs,  museums,  &c.,  from  the  Guide- 
book, to  talk  aljout  when  I  return  ;  so  taking  a 
voiture,  with  a  brigand-hatted  man  in  blue  for 
driver,  I  start  at  once  for  the  Volcanoes. 

The  strong  point  of  the  Auvergne  peasants  cer- 
tainly is  skill  in  cracking  whips.  I  don't  i-emem- 
ber  ever  seeing  them  strike  their  cattle  with  them ; 
but  yet  the  whip-cracking  which  I  heard  during 
my  stay  in  their  coixntry,  left  a  shadowy  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  after  leaving  it,  instinctively 
suggestive  of  tireworks. 

During  my  drive  to  Pontgiband  I  formed  a 
better  idea  than  T  had  ever  before  had  of  the 
sensations  of  Guy  Fawkes  during  his  annual 
immolation  in  a  storm  of  crackers  on  the  fifth  of 
November  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  Mr- 
Harrison  of  Rose  of  Castile  renown  were  to  settle 
in  these  parts,  there  is  no  position  or  rank  which 
his  masterly  skill,  acquired  in  that  amusing  ojiera, 
would  not  justify  him  in  aspiring  to.  But  I 
digress. 

I  reached  Pontgil)and,  then,  my  destination,  in  ,i 
crack,  as  I  may  say.  Passing  high  iip  through  the 
vinej'ards  which  clothe  the  simny  hDls  of  Cler- 
mont, into  the  cool  regions — almost  cold — at  the 
foot  of  the  giant  guardian  of  the  country,  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  and  oil  through  lava  and  barrenness 
(for  the  whole  country  now  roimd  u>s  is  covered 
with  volcanic  mountains,  of  }))'e-Adamitc  activity, 
but  whose  lava  streams,  little  affected  l)j  time, 
still  stretch  for  miles  over  the  valleys  and  plains) 
to  the  above-named  town,  my  destination. 

Central  in  one  of  the  w^ildest,  most  picturesque, 
and  beautiful,  but  yet  least  known,  parts  of 
France  ;  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
geologist,  scarcely  less  so  to  the  antiquary,  and 
abounding  in  attractions  for  the  admirer  of  Nature 
mei'cly  ;  and  at  the  same  time  easy  of  access, 
being,  as  I  have  shown,  only  twenty-foiu'  hours 
from  London,  it  is  strange  that  this  district  has 
not  been  more  sought  by  that  rising  institution, 
the  British  tourist. 

So  foreign  that  the  very  peasants  talk  an  unknown 
tongue,  unintelligible  to  ordinary  Frenchmen,  and 


to  which  Welsh  is  sweet  and  mellifluous ;  so 
lovely,  and  with  such  variety  of  loveliness,  that 
no  part  of  picturesque  Em'ope  need  despise  it ; 
with  lish  for  the  sportsman  (uncommonly  good  the 
trout  is  too),  swarms  of  ragged  parties  in  blue 
linen  costumes,  wild  flowing  beards,  and  ragged 
staves  in  hand,  all  as  dirty  as  the  most  enthu- 
siastic artist  in  the  picturesque  could  desire  ;  and 
hills,  dales,  cascades,  caverns,  ruins,  and  forests 
for  the  photographer ;  foi'  all,  the  Puy  de  Dome 
ought  to  be  secured  by  the  "Return-ticket 
available  for  fourteen-days  "  people  at  once. 

I  feel  certain  that  those  who  visit  this  country, 
will  wish  to  do  so  again  ;  and  that  those — a  large 
class — who  can  spare  the  fortnight  necessary  for 
so  novel  and  interesting  an  excursion,  but  who  can 
do  no  more,  wUl  retm-n  as  well  and  better  pleased 
than  the  beaten-track  tourist  who  does  his  Alps 
or  his  Rhine  at  a  far  greater  expenditm-e  of  time, 
of  money,  and  of  labom-  (this  last  no  insigniflcant 
item,  /  find),  but  who  probably  returns  bla-se  and 
wearied  with  what  everybody  by  this  time  knows 
so  well. 

I  go  again  this  autumn,  and  take  Mrs.  Tom- 
k — ns  with  me. 

Let  me  recommend  very  squeamish  people 
though,  to  stop  at  home  in  Brighton,  Ryde,  Scar- 
Ijorough,  or  their  usual  haimts  ;  since  I  think  it 
barely  possible  that  in  their  wanderings  among 
these    simple-minded   French    people    they   may 

occasionally  meet  with  a  flea  or  even  a ,  when 

woe  betide  them,  for  the  English  are  a  juicy 
peojile. 

The  whole  district,  comprising  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome  and  part  of  that  of  Cantal, 
is  one  of  very  remarkable  characteristics.  It  rises 
from  the  broad,  flat,  sunny  plain  of  the  Limague, 
which  occupies  so  much  of  South  France,  and 
appears  to  be  entirely  volcanic  in  origin. 

From  the  northern  part  of  this  elevated  (and  in 
this  blazing  weather  comparatively  cool)  i^lateau, 
springs  up  a  chain  of  six  or  seven  almost  conical 
hiUs  of  difl"erent  elevations.  These  are  called  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  puys.  The  chain  is 
some  miles  in  length,  and  the  cones  towards 
each  of  its  extremities — the  Puy  de  Cornc  and 
the  Puy  de  Louchadi&re — are  crushed  down  on 
their  western  sides,  and  present  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  cup-shaped  cavity  forming  the  crater  of 
a  volcano. 

From  these  craters  two  streams  of  lava  have 
burst  at  some  remote  period,  before  man  was  ; 
and  pouring  down  the  hill  sides  have,  after  inde- 
pendent courses  of  six  or  eight  miles,  luiited  their 
seething  currents  in  one,  which  flowing  on  has  at 
length  been  stopped  by  a  wall  of  rock  forming  the 
western  bank  of  a  Little  river.  The  bed  of  tliis 
stream,  choked  up  at  the  time,  has  been  reformed 
in  the  substance  of  the  lava  itself  by  the  action  of 
the  water  through  many  centuries. 

On  this  sheet  of  lava,  and  of  it,  Pontgiband  is 
built ;  and  to  this  curious  volcanic  action  the 
natural  beauties  which  surround  it  are  due.  For 
the  wide  surface  of  the  lava  sheet  is  broken  up 
into  fern-covered  masses  piled  together  in  wildest 
confusion,  forming  caves,  monuments,  and  seas  of 
basalt.  In  some  places  the  river  flows  between 
walls  forty  or  flfty  feet  high,  of  the  same  rugged 
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material.  In  othcra  its  course  has  disclosed 
columns  of  the  pale  hrowu  bas;dt,  crystallised  into 
large  hexjvgoiial  prisms.  lu  others,  again,  pillared 
caverns  set-m  to  penetrate,  which  overhang  the 
dancing  stre;im  beneath.  Further  on  forests  of 
dark  silent  pines  line  the  sides  of  a  wide,  gloomy 
valley  whose  centre  forms  the  river's  bcii,  over 
which  it  bubliles  on,  past  the  ruins  of  ^\  hat  has 
once  been  an  immense  monastery  of  the  L'hartreuse 
monks. 

Besides  all  this,  Poutgiband  ])oasts  of  an  old 
castle,  itself  lava  built,  whoso  battlemented  towers 
frown  over  the  town  from  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  is  jierched.  There  is,  too,  the  Puy  de 
DdutC,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  hills,  thuugh 
never  itself  a  cone  of  eruption.  On  it  at  certain, 
or  u/icertain  times  fairies  and  goblins  swarm  : 
there  the  unwary  traveller  may  see  sights  and 
hear  sounds  at  these  times,  such  ;»s  mortid  traveller 
never  sees  or  hears  elsewhere. 

The  natives  themselves  arc  not  unnoticeable. 
The  men  wUd  and  weird  in  dress  and  manner  ; 
seldom  venturing  from  their  hill  recesses,  save 
when  they  clatter  in  their  rattling  sabots  after 
their  herds  to  the  fair  in  the  nearest  town.  The 
women,  whose  _/fiv<<  peculiarity  is  universal,  unmi- 
tigated and  intense  ugliness  ;  and  their  i<'Coii(l,  a 
hitbit  of  bandaging  their  heads  from  craiiledom 
upw.-vrds,  in  yards  of  never  removed  linen  swathes, 
surmounted  by  cajw  of  whose  hideousness  no  words 
coidd  give  mure  than  a  faint  idea,  and  who  con- 
sequently become  literally  thick  headed  ;  but. who 
are,  nevertheless  (both  men  and  women)  a  harm- 
less, iuotl'ensivc  set,  barring  dirt  and  an  inherent 
distrust  and  dislike  of  the  English,  which  seems, 
though  not  demonstratively,  to  jiervade  all  classes 
in  this,  one  of  the  best-preserved  parts  of  real, 
old-fashioned,  royal  France. 

How  I  enjoyed  my  ^^sit,  where  I  went,  what  I 
did,  how  I  elimljed  into  craters  of  volcanoes  and 
other  iiLtcce-ssible  places,  how  1  jienetrated  ruine<l 
castles  and  monasteries,  wonderful  caverns  and 
mysterious  i-avines  ;  how  I  saw  strange  ceremonies 
and  customs,  and  heard  appalling  legends  ;  how  I 
attended  f.}te«,  relivTous  anil  otherwise  ;  how  I 
beheld  a  Frenvh  cL.isse,  or  horse-race,  and  did 
marvel  and  smile  much  thereat ;  how  I  experienced 
hospitalities  which  makes  the  recollections  of  a 
few  days  very  ]>leasant ;  how  I  visited  the  region 
of  the  Mont  Dore,  fifteen  mUes  oil",  where  France 
rears  her  highest  jMjak — that  of  Sancy — and  heard 
how  Saussnre  made  his  celebrated  barometric  ex- 
periments there  ;  and  how  I  returned  home  to  St. 
Mary  Axe,  refreshed,  strengthened,  and  em- 
browned, but  delighted — is  it  not  given  to  future 
pages  to  disclose  ?     Perhaps.  X. 

BREAD-MAKING  IN   SPAIN. 


FiXDiA'G  myself  about  two  leagues  from  Seville, 
in  the  jncturesque  village  of  Alcala  de  Ou.idaira, 
but  commonly  called  AlcalA  dc  los  Panatleros  (or 
bakers),  as  almost  ail  the  brc.-id  consumed  in 
Seville  is  made  there,  I  determined  to  Icvrn  how  it 
was  made.  No  traveller  who  Wsits  the  south  of  Spain 
ever  fails  to  remark,  "How  delicious  the  breatl 
18  ! "     It  is  white  as  snow,  close  as  cake,  and  yet 


very  hght :  the  flavour  is  most  delicious,  for  the 
wheat  is  good  anil  pure,  and  the  bread  well 
kuc:ided. 

As  ]iractical  demonstration  is  better  than  hear- 
say or  theory,  1  wouM  not  content  myself  >\ith 
the  description  of  the  process  of  breacl- making, 
but  went  to  the  house  of  a  baker,  whoso  pretty 
wife  and  daughter  I  h;ul  often  stuppetl  to  look  at 
;is  they  were  sorting  the  wheat,  heated  on  very 
low  stools  in  the  porch  of  theii"  house.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  :  their  dark  sparkling  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  snowy  teeth  ;  their  hair  always  beau- 
tifuUy  dressed,  and  ornamented  with  natural 
(lowers  from  their  little  garden  in  the  back- 
ground ;  their  bright-coloured  neckerchiefs  rolled 
in  at  the  top,  showing  the  neck  ;  their  cotton 
gowns  with  short  sleeves ;  their  hands  scru- 
pulously clean,  and  so  small  that  many  an  aris- 
tocratic dame  might  have  envied  them  ;  surrounded 
by  laige  round  panniers  tilled  with  wheat,  which 
they  took  out  a  handful  at  a  time,  sorting  it  most 
carefidly  and  expeilitiously,  aiul  thiowing  every 
defective  grain  in  another  basket. 

When  this  is  done,  the  wheat  is  ground  between 
two  large  circidar  stones,  in  the  way  it  was  ground 
in  Egypt  2000  years  ago,  the  rotary  motion 
being  given  by  a  blindfolded  mule,  which  p;ices 
round  and  round  with  untiring  i)atienee,  a  bell 
being  attached  to  his  neck,  which  as  long  as  he 
is  in  movement  tinkles  on  ;  and  when  it  stops 
he  is  urged  to  his  duty  by  the  sliout  of  "  arre, 
mula,"  from  some  one  within  hearing.  When 
grountl,  the  wheat  is  sifted  tiirough  three  sieves, 
the  last  being  so  line  that  only  the  i>ure  flour 
can  pass  through  it ;  it  is  of  a  pale  apricot 
colour. 

The  breatl  is  made  of  an  evening  ;  and  after 
sunset  I  returned  to  the  b.-Uier's,  and  watched  his 
pretty  wife  first  weigh  the  flour,  and  then  mix  it 
with  only  just  suthcient  water,  mixed  with  a 
little  salt,  to  make  it  into  dough.  A  vtry  small 
quantity  of  leaven  is  added.  The  Scripture  says, 
"A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump;" 
but  in  England,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  knead- 
ing, they  put  as  much  leaven,  or  ye;ist,  in  one 
batch  of  household  bread,  as  in  Sj)ain  would 
last  them  a  week  for  the  six  or  eight  donkey 
loads  of  bread  they  send  every  night  from  their 
oven. 

When  the  dough  was  made  it  was  put  in  sacks, 
and  carried  on  the  donkeys'  backs  to  tiie  oven  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  so  as  to  bake  it  imme- 
diately it  is  kneaded.  On  arriving  there,  the 
dough  W!V3  divided  into  ] portions  weighing  three 
])ounds  each.  Two  long  narrow  wooden  tables  on 
trussels  were  then  placed  down  the  room,  and,  to 
my  sur]<risc,  about  twenty  men  came  in  and 
ranged  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  tables.  A 
lump  of  dough  was  handed  to  the  nearest,  which 
he  commenced  kneading  and  knocking  nb<iut  with 
all  his  might  for  about  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
then  pas.sed  it  to  his  neighbour,  who  did  the 
same,  and  so  on  successively  until  all  had  kne.-wlcd 
it,  when  it  was  as  soft  as  new  [>utty,  aiul  ready 
for  the  oven.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  first 
baker  hands  the  loaf  to  his  neighbour,  another  is 
given  to  him,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  quantity 
of   dough  is    successively   kneaded   by    them    alL 
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The  baker's  wife  and  daughters  shape  them  for 
the  oveu.  Some  of  the  loaves  are  divided  into 
many  smaller  ones,   chiefly  of  these  shapes,  and 


immediately  baked.  The  ovens  are  very  large, 
a.nd  not  heated  by  fires  imder  them;  but  a  quan- 
tity of  tvv^igs  of  the  herbs  of  sweet  marjoram  and 
thyme,  which  cover  the  hills  in  gi-eat  profusion, 
are  put  in  the  oven  and  ignited.     They  heat  the 


oven  to  any  extent  required  ;  and  as  the  bread 
gets  baked  the  oveu  gets  gradually  colder,  so  the 
bread  is  never  burned. 

Oh,  if  our  English  bakers  woidd  but  use  less 
yeast,  and  knead  their  bread  more,  and  not 
adulterate  the  flour,  how  many  a  heartbxirn  and 
fit  of  indigestion  they  might  prevent !  Bread 
woidd  then  be  the  staff  of  life,  as  Providence 
intended  it  to  be  ! 

They  knead  the  bread  in  Spain  with  such  force 
that  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  second  joints 
of  the  baker's  fingers  are  covered  with  corns  ;  and 
it  so  affects  the  chest,  that  they  cannot  work  for 
more  than  two  hoiu's  at  a  time.  They  can  be 
heard  from  some  distance  as  they  give  a  kind  of 
guttural  sound  (ha,  ha)  as  they  work,  which  they 
say  eases  the  chest.  Our  sailors  have  the  same 
fancy  when  hoisting  a  sail. 

I  have  kejit  a  small  loaf  of  Spanish  bread  for 
several  months  in  a  dry  place,  and  then  immersed 
it  in  boiling  water  and  re-baked  it,  and  I  can 
assure  my  readers,  that  it  was  neither  musty  nor 
sour.  Soy  Yo. 


THE  ARTIFICIAL  MAN. 

HiLE  lounging,  the  other  day,  in  a  medical  librar}'-,  T  chanced  to 
take  up  a  little  volume,  the  odd  title  of  which  led  me  to  dip 
into  it—"  Bigg  on  Artificial  Limbs."  T  had  heard  of  the  skilful, 
anatomical  mechanician  of  Leicester  Sqiiare,  whom  the  Queen 
delighted  to  honour  with  commissions  for  cunningly  devised 
limbs  for  wounded  soldiers  during  the  Crimean  war,  but  never 
realised  to  myself  the  art  with  which  man  can  eke  out  the 
defects  of  nature  until  I  glanced  over  this  little  volume  ;  the 
contents  of  which  so  struck  me,  that  I  was  determined  to  see 
for  myself  how  far  that  cunning  biped  man  can  simulate  the 
handiwork  of  our  gi-eat  mother.  I  was  received  courteously, 
and  on  exi)laining  the  nature  of  my  errand,  an  assistant  was  sent 
through  the  difi'ercnt  worksho])S  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

A  very  few  minutes'  conversation  ^nth  my  conductor  left  the 
impression  upon  my  mind  that,  instead  of  having  any  profound 
resi)ect  for  Nature,  he  looked  upon  her  as  sometimes  rather 
in  the  way  than  otherwise ;  for,  happening  to  asli  him  playfully, 
as  a  kind  of  starting  question,  with  how  small  a  modicum  of 
humanity  he  could  manage  to  work,  "Sir,"  said  he,  verj^ 
seriously,  ' '  v/e  only  want  the  vital  principle ;  give  us  nervous 
centres  and  sound  viscera,  and  we  find  all  the  rest." 

"But,"  said  I,  not  prepared  for  this  liberal  olfer,  "suppose 
a  man  had  only  three  inches  of  stump  ?  " 

"  Three   inches    of    stump  ! "    he    rei)lied,     contemptuously, 

"with  that  allowance  we  coiild  do  anything.     There  is,"  said 

■  ^.-H -^  -" — ^'~  ^^,2?s5^^  he,    "somewhere  in  Ireland,   a  gentleman  born  without  limbs, 

who   goes    out   hunting  in   a   clothes-basket  strapped   on    his   horse's  back.     If  we  co\dd  only   get 

hold  of  him,  his  friends,  in  six  weeks.  woiUd  not  know  him  "" 


An  inspection  of  my  friend's  atelier/i,  certainly, 
went  far  to  justify  the  confident  spirit  in  which 
his  assistant  spoke.  I  soon  found  out  that  there 
are  first,  second,  and  third-class  limbs,  however, 
as  of  everything  else. 

"What!"  said  I,  "do  you  make  banisters  as 
well  as  legs,"  pointing  to  a  shelf-full  neatly 
turned  and  painted. 

"Banisters!  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied,  a  little 
hui't,  "  these  are  our  Chelsea  pensioners  !  " 

And  on  a  closer  examination  such  they  proved 


the  hard  third-class  fact  simple 


to  be.      Here  was 
and  imadorned. 

"And  these  l)uckets  ' 
some  scores   of   hollow 
within  the  other.  1 

"Bucket's  the  word  !  "said  he,  reaching  one 
down,  and  screwing  a  Ijanister  into  its  hnver  end. 
' '  These  are  our  Chelsea  pensioners  complete.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  what  they  have  in  store  at 
Chelsea  Hospital.  During  the  war  we  coidd  not 
make  them  fast  enough,  and  they  were  obliged  to 


I  rejoined,  pointing  to 
wooden  cones  placed  one 
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apply  to  the  mop-makera. 
the  surpriac  in  our  eyes- 


Fact,"  said  ho,  seeing 
'  and  jirnis,  too  !     You 


"Spare  leg  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  lionl  bless  you  I  look  into  that  cupboard.      I 


liOTjM    see    the   rows   and   rows   stored    ou    the 

shelves, — their  hooks  haniring  out  like   so   many 

hundred    dozen   of    unil>rell;is.      (lovcrninent    can 

Tily  atford  hooks  for  soldiers   and  sailors  ;    but 

iHcera  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  can  get  new  legs 

:;ul  arms  of   the    very  beat  construction    at  the 

expense  of  a  g^rateful  nation,  by  simply  applying 

at  the  Horse  (;u.ird3." 

AU  the  while  this  serio-comic  conversation  was 
going  on,  a  workman  in  the  coolest  possible 
manner  was  working  away  at  a  most  delicate 
little  leg  that  would  not  li.avc  conic  off  second 
best  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris — a  faultless  BalmonU 
boot,  and  the  flainticst  silk  stocking  covered  pro- 
portions th.it  Ma<lauie  Vcstris  may  have  envied. 

"These,"    said    my   CDmpanion,    "are    some  of 

our  first-cl.oss  goods.      "  Would  you  like  to  see  the 

mechanism? — (jioo<lge,    i>ull  down  the    stocking." 

With  th.at  the  workman  b.ired  the  limb,  whilst  my 

ompanion  put  it  through  its  ]).iccs.      "This,  you 

•  e,   is  our  p.itcnt  knee-cap  anil   p.itella,   ami  this 

the  new  ^^dcanised  india-rubber  tendon-Achilles  ; 

here,    in    the   instep,   you  will  observe    a   sjiiral 

uring  elevating  the   toes,  and   if   you    will  just 

observe  (o[)ening  a  little  traji-dofir  in  the    bai'k  of 

the  calf),  here  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  by  which 

he  liending  of  the  knee  elev.ates  the  front  part 

.'t  the  f<K)t,  thus  allowing  it   full   play  to   swing 

forwanl  clear  of  the  ground." 

Certainly  it  was  an  .idmirable  contrivance. 

"And  can  a  man  or  woman  jirogress  easily 
with  that  arr;uigcment  ?  '  I  said. 

"  Do  you  know  Lady ?"  s.aid  he. 

"Yea." 

"Nothing  the  matter  there?"  he  rejoined,  in- 
terrogatively. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

"Th.at'8  her  spare  leg,  nevertheless,"  he  rejilied 
triumphantly. 


h.ave  the  sp.are  members  of  half  the  town  there 
duly  labelled.  Things  will  go  wrong  with  the 
Ijcst  conducted  limbs  ;  and  to  save  dilliculties  we 
keep  duplicates  here  which  can  be  ap]>lied  at  the 
sliortest  notice.  A  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call 
Mr.  Smith,  once  lost  the  jiin  out  of  his  knee-joint, 
and  sent  here  for  his  off-leg.  A  jouiig  lad  up 
from  the  country  sent  him  another  Mr.  Smith's 
bo.K  containing  .an  arm — very  awkward." 

"  Will  you  .allow  me  ?  "  said  I,  trying  to  re.id 
the  names  ou  the  boxes. 

"  Certainly  not,"'  said  he,  shutting  the  door  and 
turning  the  key  :  "this  is  our  Blue  Beard's  cup- 
board, and  I  wouldn't  allow  even  my  wife  to  peep. 
But  come  and  look  at  our  hands." 

There  they  were — some  clenched,  some  spread 
out,  some  in  the  .act  of  hokling,  some  gloved,  and 
displayed  like  Vandj'kes,  as  if  to  challenge 
attention. 

"Now,  what  will  they  do?"  said  I,  almost 
doubtful  whether  the  clenched  fist  wouldn't  strike. 

"Do  anything,"  said  he:  "by  means  of  the 
hook  inserted  in  the  palm,  it  can  lift,  or  hold  the 
reiu.s,  almost  as  well  as  tlic  u.itund  meuiber. 
Obscr^•c  the  beautiful  oi)eration  of  the  sjjring 
thumb  imit.ating  the  grand  ])riWlego  of  m.an  and 
monkey,  by  means  of  which  it  can  grasj)  a  fork, 
'»r  lightly  lini^er  a  toothpick." 

"Do  you  .-supply  lingers  and  such  small  deer?" 
I  inquireil. 

"Fingers,  toes,   noses,    lijis — we  t.ike  them  as 

they  come.     A  gentleman  with  but  one  linger  on 

his  left  hand  came  to  us  the  other  day,  and  iisked 

to  have  the  complement  m.ide   up.      Wc  iitted  on 

the  rest,  ami  attached  thcni  by  means  of  a  signet 

ring  to  the  remaining  linger — movement  perfect ; 

you  should  sec   him   p.i.'ss  his   fingers   through  his 

liair — natural  as   life.      Tlic   hand   is   a  wonderful 

thing — that  beats  me — legs  are  mere  .V  B  C,   but 

the  hand  !— Here,"  8ai<l  he,    recovering  from  his 

momentary  admiration  of  nature,  "here  is  a  dr.aw- 

iiig  of  a  jiretty  thing.     A   liuilson's   B.ay  trapper 

I  hatl  his  hand  bitten  off  by  a  bear,  ami  came  to  us 

;  to  replace  it. 

I       "'Do    you    want     something    really    useful?' 

said  I. 
I       "  '  Yes,'  said  he. 
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"  So  1  made  him  this  dagger,  fitting  into  his 
arm-stimip  socket.  He  sleeps  in  his  dagger,  and 
finds  it  particularly  handy  when  there  are  bears 
abont.  Look  at  the  action  of  this  spring  and 
rachet-elbow  :  you  have  only  to  touch  the  little 
button  in  the  elbow,  and  the  fore-arm  closes  as 
natural  as  life.  Who  woidd  wear  an  empty  sleeve 
when  a  member  like  this  can  be  obtained  ?  We 
always  recommend  our  arm  and  hand  j^atients  to 
wear  a  cloak  neatly  folded  over  it,  as  it  prevents 
any  attempt  at  hand-shaking.  We  don't  warrant 
the  shake — the  touch  isn't  quite  natural." 

' '  But  how  about  the  more  delicate  operations 
— eves  and  noses  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  we  do  any  feature  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Noses,  for  instance  :  the  best  way  is  to  bring  a 
patient  to  the  modeller,  who  first  designs  the 
missing  member  in  clay  after  a  portrait  or  from 
instructions  ;  from  this  an  india-rubber  cast  is 
taken,  to  which  we  fit  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  to 
break  the  fiesh  line  ;  and  when  the  superstructiire 
is  complete,  an  artist  puts  in  the  complexion." 

"  And  eyes  ?  "  I  added,  deej)ly  interested. 

"Eyes  we  do  not  do  so  much  in,"  he  added 
apologetically.  ' '  There  is  M.  Boisenoii,  from 
Paris,  who  travels  with  all  the  eyes  of  Europe — 
from  the  black  of  Andalusia  to  the  blues  of  Scan- 
dinavia." 

"  But  how  are  they  applied  ?  " 

"Easily  as  possil)le,"  he  added,  pulling  out  a 
drawer  and  displaying  the  uptuined  gaze  of  -wink- 
less  scores.  "  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  rapidly 
taking  up  eye  after  eye,  and  comparing  them  with 
my  own.  "Light  grey — that's  a  good  match. 
Now,  with  this  little  ivory  jemmy  we  prize  the 
eye  into  its  socket  ;  the  muscle  being  left,  we 
get  good  motion,  and  the  dece2)tion  is  perfect.  A 
lady  once  closed  her  good  eye,  and  went  xip  to  the 
glass  to  see  her  false  one.  There  is  one  little 
drawback,  liovvever  :  you  can  -wipe  away  a  cold 
tear  perfectly,  but  as  the  eyeball  itself  is  not 
sensitive,  the  flies  sometimes  wallc  about  upon 
it,  which  looks  odd." 

"  You  must  see  a  vast  deal  of  maimed 
humanity  ?  "  said  I. 

"And  vanity,  too,"  he  replied.  "But  I  am  afraid 
I  must  leave  you,  as  T  see  there  is  a  leg-below- 
knee,  two  toes,  and  an  arm  wanting  to  see  me  in 
the  waiting-room,  and  there  in  the  cab — we  are 
near  lev6p-day,  I  suppose — is  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Witherdman  calling  for  his  calves." 


As  I  walked  homeward,  my  head  full  of  the 
subject  I  liad  been  dwelling  iipon,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  artificial  man  met  me  in  detail  every- 
where. There  were  his  teeth  grinning  at  me  in 
glass  cases  outside  the  dentists'  shops — ^teeth  in 
sets,  with  the  new  patent  elastic  india-rubber 
gums,  warranted  equal  to  the  li-\'ing  tissue,  with- 
out the  disadvantage  of  grovring  gum-boils.  How 
many  fair  dames  smile  at  us  whose  flashing  ivories 
have  lain  for  years  on  contmental  battle-grounds, 
or  may  be  under  the  verdant  churchj'^ard  sod  at 
home  I  The  hairdressers'  windows,  again,  bloomed 
with  deception.  Here,  indeed,  art  has  made  a 
stride.  The  old  stereotyped  form  of  wig,  with  its 
sprawling  wa%'y  curl  of  glossy  black  across  the  fore- 
head, flanked  with  the  frothy  bosses  of  curls  on 
either  side,  leaving  the  hard  skin  line  to  disclose 
the  bungling  hand  of  man — this  is  gradually 
giving  place  to  higher  efforts.  Mark,  for  instance, 
that  wig,  so  puritanical  in  its  plainness,  with  a 
few  grey  hairs  artfully  casb  in ;  see,  again,  what 
efforts  have  been  made  with  the  net  parting,  to 
simulate  the  thin  rooting  of  the  hair  :  and,  again, 
how  its  setting-on  gradually  fines  off'  towards  the 
forehead.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  long 
coUs  of  gold  which  hang  in  such  pendulous  rich- 
ness :  these  are  the  contributions  of  the  poor 
German  peasant  girls  to  London  fashionable  life. 
Does  my  AmeHa  eke  out  her  natural  tresses  with 
these  shining  snakes  of  glossy  hair?  Does  my 
maiden  aunt  Bridget  hide  the  gradually  widening 
parting  of  her  once  raven  locks  with  that  platted 
coronet  ?  What  member  is  there  in  this  artful  age 
that  we  can  depend  upon  as  genuine  ?  what  secret 
bodily  defect  that  we  particidarly  desire  to  keep 
to  ourselves  that  that  wicked  "  Times "  does 
not  show  lip  in  its  advertising  sheet  and  tell  us 
how  to  tinker  ? 

And  if  the  individual  can  thus  craftily  be  built 
up,  imagine,  good  reader,  the  nightly  dissolution. 
Picture  your  valet  taking  off"  both  your  legs  (such 
things  are  often  done),  carefidly  placing  away 
your  arm,  disengaging  your  wig,  easing  you  of 
yoiu-  glass  eye,  washing  and  putting  by  j^our 
masticators,  and,  finally,  helping  the  bare  ^^tal 
principle  into  bed,  there  to  he  up  in  ordinary,  like 
a  dismantled  hidk,  for  the  rest  of  the  night  !  In 
these  latter  daj's  we  are,  indeed,  sometimes,  as 
the  Psalmist  said,  fearfuUy  and  wonderfidly  made  ; 
and,  like  the  author  of  Frankenstein,  we  may 
tremble  at  our  creations.  A.  W. 
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•'Dro  }-er  honor  ever  hear  tell,"  inquired  Darby 

as  we  emcrgcil   on  the   direct  highway  to    that 

portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  called  C'ahir- 

:i,    "of  how   Phil  Conaidiiie  met   the   Ban- 
,  >» 

"Xever!" 

T  !  --  d  off  tlio  car  a?  I  answered,  glad  of  tho 
;:y  to  stretch  my  aching  limbs.  I  had 
penctratctl  so  far  into  Darby's  idiosyncrasy  as 
likewise  to  know  that  whenever  he  volunteered 
•  yam  commencing  with,  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
tell?"  it  was  an  nnmistakeable  signal  that  the 
**  baste  "  wanted  a  rest. 

The  sha/les  of  evening  were  rapidly  descending, 
the  black  pall  of  night  clothed  the  nigged  fast- 
nesses we  ha.l  left  behind  113,  mists  rose  in  curl 
"'  'itciin-moss  and  lowland  lea, 

*■      .  ■  rays  of  daj'  were  glinting  up 

the  f.ar  western  wave,  and  the  plaintive  lowing  of 
the  kinc  mingleti  with  the  distant  moaning  of  the 
ocean  :  it  was  just  that  hour  of  evening  M-hen 
*'^°     ■  ■    'D    feeds    on    the    marvellous   and 

8Ui>cr  And  as  Darby  threw  the  reins  t- 

nis  tired  steed  and  strode  alongside  of  me,  I 
conld  scarcely  restrain  a  wandering  j/lanco  to 
«»ch  lichen -covered  crag  or  ycllow-blossomcl 
furze  brake,  momentarily  expecting  that  his  wild 
legends  would  become  realised  by  the  appearance 
of  some  one  of  the  strange  beings  with  which  he 
had  peopled  the  romantic  West. 


'•Well,    thin,   your    honor    must    know,'    con- 
tmuc.1  Darby,  "that  the  Banshee  is  a  quare  sort 
of  spent,  and  always  ai.j.ears  before  a  death   in  a 
famUy;  it's  a  woman  yer  honor,    and  generally 
appears  :n  the  gloom  of  evenin,  and  keens  to  her- 
self just  hke    a    child    singin    a    wailful,  purty, 
httlo    song;  and    more    times  whin    she's    angry 
like,  j-ou  c.idd  hear  it  risin  up  in  the  air,  fearsome 
to  hear,   fitfid  and  heart- wrin gin,    just    like    the 
screech  of  a  dying  hare.    Arrah  .'  sure,  ver  honor, 
thero  isn't  one  of  the  ra;ile  (juld  stock  at  all  tlmt 
hasn't  a    Banshee  in   the  family,   sometimes    ap- 
pearin   for  misfortin,    and  more  time?   whin   the 
corpse   candles   are   lightiii  ;    bud,    bcd.ul  if    she 
to   yon,  ye  may  lave  yer  clothes  wid  the 
^pecUble  naylx.ur,  and   just  lie    down  in 
the  most  convaynient  spot,  for  go  you  will,  and 
the    less    throuble    ye    give    yer    rclaytions    the 
aisK-r  they'll  pray  for  the  repose  of  yer  sowl. 

"Phil  Con-iiiline  was  a  rovin  sort  uv  Idatle a 

regidar  sporther,  and  never  could  settle  downi  to  a 
day's  mowin,  rapin,  or  turf-cuttin  in  Ids  life  ;  bud 
if  there  was  a  hare  to  be  .-oho'd,  or  a  main  uv 
cocks  to  1>e  fought,  or  a  salmon  to  be  coaxed  in 
or  out  uv  sayson  ;  shure  Phil  the  darlin 
-J  boy  to  do  it ;  and  he  had  as  many  pets, 
betune  dogs,  an  badgers,  an  saales,  an  game  cocks, 
as  id  set  up  a  thravellin  show-man.  He  was  a 
hardy  crayture,  too,  an  would  as  lieve  sle<;p  out 
on  the  side  uv  a  mountain  as  on  the  best  fcather- 
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Led  in  the  barony  ;  ye'd  know  Phil  a  mile  off  by 
his  shranljlin  gate, — half  throt,  half  walk, — his  oukl 
canbeen  stuck  on  the  back  iiv  his  head  ;  an  alpeen 
nv  the  raale  mountain-ash  always  iinaisy  in  his 
fist,  and  the  neck  nv  a  black  bottle  pec]>in  out 
xxv  his  coat,  in  which,  he  said,  he  carried  holy- 
wathcrto  detind  himself  agin  the  good  jieojile  ;  but, 
Ijedad,  it  was  so  often  impty  that  people  Ijegan  to 
tliiiik  at  last  that  he  used  to  meet  whole  regimints 
uv  thim  :  anyhow,  there  ye'd  see  Phil  goin  along, 
and  divil  resave  the  bush  or  tuft,  that  the  alpeen 
wouldn't  be  shoved  into,  lookin  for  hares'  forms, 
and  the  like  ;  and  to  see  him  settin  a  tlirout  or  a 
salmon — och  !  musha  !  it  was  a  picthur  intirely. 
There  he'd  stand  away  back  from  the  liank  uv  the 
river,  shadin  his  eyes  wid  his  left  hand,  the  alpeen 
in  his  right,  held  in  the  middle,  as  if  it  was  the 
liutt  uv  a  lly-rod  ;  his  back  doubled  up  like  a 
vapin-hook,  an  his  knees  tlirimblin  liackwards 
and  forwards  wid  every  move  uv  the  lish ;  an 
often  if  ye  watched  him  close  from  a  hidin  plac, 
he'd  get  so  Avake  in  himself  that  he'd  forget  mnj 
be,  and  take  a  2>ull  at  the  holy-wather  bottle,  all  hy 
mistake,  uv  coorse. 

"  Well,  wid  all,  Phil  was  a  mighty  dacent  jioor 
chap,  an  never  a  crayture  was  lyin  sick  bud 
Phil  id  have  a  nice  levcrit,  or  may  be  a  young 
grouse,  or  a  dawshy  silver  salmon,  an  he'd  lave 
it  quiet  an  aisy  like,  at  the  doore  airly  uv  a 
mornin,  so  that  nobody  id  know  where  it  kcm 
from  ;  and  sure  if  he  did  snare  a  hare  of  an  odd 
start,  or  run  a  salmon  by  the  light  uv  a  bog  dale, 
— divil  a  one  was  the  worse  of  it. 

' '  However,  sheep  begun  to  go,  an  fowl  roosts 
wor  found  impty  uv  a  mornin,  and  tho  ther  was 
a  load  uv  thravelliu  tinkers  al)oiit  the  counthry, 
yet  the  sthrong  farmers  all  about  wor  down  upon 
poor  Phil.  Now,  Phil  was  a  poor  divil  that  had  a 
conscience,  an  let  the  thruth  be  towld,  lie  had 
nayther  liand,  act,  nor  part  in  tiie  sheep  staylins  or 
fowl  sackins  that  was  goin  on,  for  it  was  an  ould 
tliief  uv  a  horse  docthcr,  who  more  betoken  got 
seven  years  for  the  same,  divil's  cure  to  him. 
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capers,     an    people    liked 
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an  wint  on 
his  ould  capers,  an  people  liked  him  all 
betther,  whin  the  times  all  of  a  suddent 
hard,  — raale  famine  the  jioor  craytures 
sufferin  in  these  parts,  and  Phil  was  put  to  his 
wits'-ends  to  keep  starvation  from  the  doore  an 
the  life  in  his  poor  little  famishin  goi'soous.  There 
was  a  great  big  gomersal  of  a  farmer  lived  down 
there  by  the  river,  over  Avhere  yer  honor  sees  the 
big  white  lioiise  beyant !  " 

"  Ay,  Darby, — I  see  it !  " 

"His  name  was  Pat  Flaherty,  yer  honor,  an 
he  was  a  cousin  gorman  uv  that  same  i>oor  Con 
Flaherty  that  I  remimbercd  yer  honor  uv  a  while 
ago  !  " 

"  Anan  !  " 

"  He  was  a  cruel,  selfish,  bosthoou,  he  hadn't  an 
Irish  heart  about  him,  at  aU  at  all ;  an  tho'  he 
had  bread,  butther  an  tay,  full  an  plinty,  he'd 
grudge  a  crumb  the  size  of  a  midge's  wing. 

"One  evenin  Phil  was  womasin  home  sad  an 
weary  enough,  for  the  childther  hadn't  tasted  a 
maal's-inate  for  two  days,  an  a  couple  of  his 
nayl)ours  Avor  almost  in  the  dead  grips  for  fair 
want  of  food ;  just  as  he  kem  down  the  boreen  by 


the  ind  uv  Pat  Flaherty's  house,  out  jumps  an 
iUigant,  bewtifully  fat  hoorisheen  uv  a  pig ;  Phil's 
heait  lepped  into  his  mouth,  an  his  teeth  began 
to  wather,  an  bits  of  pork  wid  a  selvage  uv  cab- 
bage begun  dancin  before  his  ej^es,  an  every 
grunt  the  pig  id  let  as  he  capered  on,  stickiu  his 
snout  first  in  one  sod  and  thin  in  another,  and 
thin  kicking  up  his  crubeens,  an  gallopin  like 
mad,  med  Phil  fairly  beside  himself  wid  tiinpta- 
tion  ;  so  Phil  repated  the  Pather,  and  an  office 
agin  the  snares  uv  the  evil  one  ;  but,  Ijegor,  it  was 
all  U2>  As-ith  the  poor  feUow,  for  the  pig  kep  grun- 
tin  at  liim,  and  squiutin  quite  knowin  like  wid 
his  little  grey  winky  eyes,  until,  at  last,  Phil 
whips  off  his  coatccn,  an  '  hoorishes  '  to  the  ^tig. 

"  Crunt — grunt — squeak — squeak  !  says  the  pig; 
and,  bedad,  whilst  ye'd  squeeze  a  goozeberry 
Phil  ■\\'hips  the  coat  round  his  head,  claps  him 
undther  his  arm,  and  away  wid  him  down  along  the 
river,  an  acrass  the  bog,  runnin  like  a  thorough- 
bred at  the  Curragh,  an  dodgin  like  a  rat  in  a 
haggard. 

' '  Oh  f  aix,  it  was  short  work  wid  poor  squeakeen 
whin  onst  Phil  had  him  housed  ;  he  was  kilt,  an 
divided  betune  the  childther  an  the  starviu  nay- 
bours,  an  divil  as  much  as  a  bristle  or  a  bone,  a 
tail  or  a  tusk  ever  toidd  who  tasted  the  pig. 

"  Och  !  ye  may  be  shure,  yer  honor,  there  was 
Milia-niurther  at  Pat's  whin  the  pig  was  missed  ; 
the  whole  barony  was  sarched,  for  Flaherty  was 
cruel  vindictive  in  his  Avay,  but  sight  nor  light 
uv  the  grunther  never  was  found. 

"  Phil,  as  T  said  before,  yer  honor,  had  a  con- 
science, an  id  was  very  sevare  on  him  ;  divil  a  sod 
he  could  jjass  that  he  didn't  think  he  saw  the  pig's 
snout  sticking  out  uv  id,  an  every  moan  on  the 
breeze  seemed  like  a  dyin  grunt  ;  for  ye  see  it 
was  the  first  civilised  animal  he  ever  come  by  in 
an  undtherhand  sort  uv  way  :  oh  !  no,  yer  honor 
— Pliil  was  very  high  in  that  respect :  I  wont  say 
the  same  uv  the  wild  bastes  uv  the  field;  for  shure, 
as  he  iised  to  say,  '  God  Almighty  gave  them  for 
everybody's  use  ; '  an  as  to  a  pack  uv  groiise,  or 
a  wisp  uv  snipe,  or  snarin  a  scutty  tail,  begor,  he'd 
sweep  'em  tlie  same  as  a  live  coal  would  a  turf 
clam2>. 

"Phil  daren't  go  to  Father  Doolin;  for  Pat 
Flaherty  was  great  in  the  dues,  and  the  fat  goose, 
or  the  tindher  turkey,  much  less  a  goolden  crock 
of  butther,  or  a  creel  of  the  raale  red-bog  turf, 
was  never  wantin  whin  the  coadjuthor  gev  the 
wink  ;  so  he  was  afeard  to  say  boo  to  a  bulrush, 
for  he  knew  that  '  Paudeen  More  '  had  his  suspecs 
uv  him,  an  the  fate  uv  the  horse-docther  was 
nothin  to  the  thransportation  that  my  poor  Phil  id 
get,  if  he  was  found  out. 

"  One  evenin  just  like  this,  yer  honor,  Phil  was 
comin  down  by  the  ould  castle  uv  Ilosscarberry,  a 
great  ould  sthronghould,  too,  an  a  bad  sjiot  to  be 
near  at  niglitfall ;  for  the  ould  chieftains,  they  say, 
walks  about  there  still,  and  many  is  the  quare  sight 
and  sound  1  heerd  tell  uv  the  same  sjjot.  Well, 
yer  honor,  as  1  was  sayin,  Phil  was  coniin  along 
purty  brisk,  whin  just  as  he  got  near  the  stile  by 
the  oidd  tower,  the  sight  left  his  eyes  a'most ;  for 
there  sittin  undther  the  withered  branch  of  the 
eldther  three,  was — divil  resave  t(ie  doubt — the 
Banshee  herself,  ay,  thrue  enough ;  dusky  white, 
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ami  crooniu  away,  as  sho  rocktvl  backwards  ami 
forwards,  m id  her  arms  rostin  on  lur  kiues. 

"  Phil's  ho.irt  was  goin  thimij^ — thiiiiii>— thug — 
thiig — tliat  you  uiiglit  hoar  it  a  mile  oil',  his  jaw 
hung  loose  an  thrimhlin  like  the  iluwlai)  of  a  cow, 
every  bone  in  his  body  shook  and  rattled  like  a 
bladder  full  uv  pays,  an  his  kuees  wor  playin  hide 
and  go  seek  wid  one  ant)tlu'r. 

"  '  Pliil  Considine! '  says  the  Panshee. 

" '  Hoo-ho-ooh ! '  blurted  out  Phil,  f;illin  down  on 
his  marrow-bones. 

"  '  Phil  Considine  ! '  s.iys  the  P>anshee. 

"  '  Holy  Mary  uv  Aigypt  ! '  big.in  I'hil. 

"  '  Howld  yer  tongue!'  says  the  spcrit,  'an 
attind  to  me  I  ' 

"  'Y — y — yis.  Mam!'  says  Phil,  tnkin  a  pull 
at  the  holy-wather  bottle. 

"  '  Phil  Considine  ! '  says  the  Banshee.  '  I've 
been  watcliin  yer  goins  on  ! ' 

"  '  Seven  Pathers  and  eight  Aves  for  the  repose 
uv  yer  ])oor  sainted  sowl  ! '  Mhimpers  I'hil. 

"  '  Phil  !  "  says  the  sperit.  '  I've  been  watchin 
ye,  an  theix-s  somethin  heavy  on  yer  conscience  I ' 

"  '  All  the  way  to  the  Cross  uv  Copi)la,  wid  pays 
in  my  brogues  ! '  groans  Phil. 

"'Confess  at  oust!'  says  the  Banshee,  wid  a 
screech  that  made  the  ould  tower  rock  agin,  whilst 
the  leaves  on  the  eldther  shook  aiul  rattled  like 
tundther,  an  a  big  white  owl  Hew  out  wid  a 
whoop  that  made  the  hair  of  Phil's  head  stand  uv 
an  ind. 

"  •  \Vhoo-o-o-o-'  criea  Phil.  '  I  stole  a  pig ! '  says 
he. 

"  '  Ye  stole  a  pig,  yc  niiirthcrin  vagabond  I '  says 
she. 

"  '  I  did.  ma'am,  av  ye  plazc,  an  be  marciful — 
be  marciiiU — an  give  uz  a  long  day  to  repint  uv 
the  same  !  ' 

"'Oh — hoo — hoo  ! '  says  she,  wid  •*  wailful 
croon,  '  an  who  did  yc  stale  the  pig  from,  ye  mis- 
fortinate  cra>-thure  ! ' 

"  'Pat  Flaherty  !  '  moans  PhU. 

"  '  What — ye  stole  a  pig  from  Pat  Fl.iherty  ; 
the  good — j.ious,  Pat  Flaherty,  that  attinds  to  his 
devotions,  an  takes  care  uv  his  dargy  :  go  t/irectly 
and  restore  the  dacint  man  hi.s  pig  !  ' 

"  '  Begor,  I  can't !  '  says  Piiil,  gettin  bould  wid 
ai'dther  swig  of  the  h<>ly-wather.  'Begor,  I  can't, 
mam,'  says  he,  'for  we  ate  the  jiig ! ' 

"  '  Oh,  ye  haythen  sinner  ! '  says  the  sjjerit,  '  ye 
onlooky  thie\-in  n.-.ygur !  See  here,  now,  Phil 
Considine  1 '  says  she,  an  slio  lifts  \i\f  her  bond, 
an  her  eyes  glowered  out  at  him  like  two  stars  in 
the  middle  of  a  wiiuiowin  sheet,  '  Mark  my  words ! ' 
says  she. 

"  '  Yis,  ma'arn  I  '  says  Phil. 
■  '  The  day  uv  judgemint  'ill  come  !'  says  she. 

"  '  Thrue  for  you,  alauna  ! '  answers  Phil. 

"'  I'll  be  there  !  '  says  she. 

"  '  More  glory  to  you,  ma'am! 'says  Phil,  t;iking 
another  throw  uv  the  bl.-vck  bottle. 

"  '  An  you'll  be  there  '! '  says  she. 

"  •  Id's  myself  'ill  be  proud  to  meet  you,  any- 
how,— hie — hie — hiccup  I  '  says  Phil. 

"  '  An  Pat  Flaherty  'ill  l>e  there  !'  says  she. 

"  '  Ugh  the  (brty  b — h — baste  !'  says  Phil. 

"  '  An  the  pig  "ill  be  there  ! '  says  she. 

"  '  Whoo— be  jakera  I    Banshee  jewel,    1  have 


id!'  yolls  Phil,  Hingin  away  the  alpeen  and  tlie 
bottle.  I'll  say,  '  there  Pat  Flaherty — t/ien-'s  yer 
pig  ! '  "  W.  C. 

REPRp;SEXTATIYE  CAFKS. 

■rilE    LITKKAUV,    THE    ELECriUC",    A>li    THE  OIUENT-VL 
CAKfis. 

The  history  of  France  is  in  a  largo  degree  the 
history  of  its  cafes.  We  tlo  not  make  the  remark 
in  order  to  humiliate  the  French  nation,  who  miglit 
well  retort  that  the  history  of  Fugland  is  to  l<e 
read  in  its  tavern-signs,  and  even  in  its  baked 
potatoe-cans.  If  a  collection  of  the  baked  potato; 
caus  of  the  last  lifteen  years  Mere  to  be  made, 
thtise  of  the  period  of  the  Anti-Ciirn-Law  agitation 
WDulil  1)0  found  inscribed  "Free  Trade;"  those 
of  ISoO,  bear  the  words  "  Kossuth  for  ever,"  tes- 
tifying to  the  sjnnpathy  of  the  Enghsh  mob  for 
the  great  Hungarian  insurgent ;  the  cans  of  18at, 
saU,  or  rather  stoam,  uuder  the  banner  of  the 
French  alliance,  and  call  down  imprecations  on  the 
head  of  Is'icholas,  '"the  never-to-be-forgotten,"  and 
we  are  told  that  there  was  recently  a  pause  in 
the  manufacture  of  jiotato-eans,  simply  because 
the  makei-s  could  not  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  what  the  poi)idar  cry  Mould  be  during  the 
autumn  aiul  M'inter,  in  reference  to  the  great 
struggle  on  the  continent.  On  the  connection 
between  our  tavern-signs  and  our  military  and 
naval  heroes,  it  woidd  be  superlluous  to  insist. 
We  have,  it  is  tnie,  our  Dogs  and  Ducks 
our  Geese  and  Gridirons,  om-  Bells  and  Horns, 
but  we  have  also  our  Admiral  Kepjicls,  our 
Wellington  Arms,  and  our  Napier's  Heaels,  and, 
taking  them  all  together,  the  names  of  our 
hostelries  indicate  the  vaiious  ejiochs  of  their 
origin  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Another  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  tavern-sign  as  eomjiarod 
M-ith  the  French  enstiijni',  Mhether  of  the  cafe, 
the  restaurant,  or  the  tobacco-shop,  is  the  per- 
manency of  the  former,  Mhich  Me  take  to  be 
typical  of  our  national  consen'atism.  Potato- 
caus  '■'■  St  suictnt  tt  nt  nnseiiihU-ii/  pus  ;  "  but  the 
l)ublic-house  endures  ;  and,  enduring,  Moxdil  sconi 
to  change  its  coloui-s.  Who  ever  heard  of  the 
"Earl  of  Chatham  "  being  converted  into  the  "Sir 
Robert  Peel,"  or  "  Lord  Nelson  "into  the  "Sir 
Charles  Nai>ier,"  except  by  some  rare  contijjgency? 
Now,  in  France,  just  the  contrary  takes  place. 
All  the  cafes,  tobacco-shops,  theatres,  steamers, 
and  even  omnil)usos,  that  rejnice  in  M'hat  may  be 
called  demonstrative  titles,  change  their  signs  and 
their  ajipellations  with  each  successive  dynasty. 
We  saM'  a  curious  instiuicc  of  this  in  February, 
1S48,  on  board  one  of  the  little  steamers  Mhich 
ascend  "  the  rapid  Rhone  "  from  Avignon  to 
Lyons. 

The  vessel  M'as  called  "LaDuchessede  Nemours." 
When  MO  left  the  ancient  papal  city,  it  Mas  suj)- 
jtosetl  that  Louii  Philipjic  reigned  in  France,  though 
alarming  nimours  in  connection  M'ith  certain  re- 
form ban«piots  had  already  reached  us.  However, 
M'e  steamed  slowly  towards  Lyons,  M'ith  the  tri- 
colour at  the  mast-head,  and  the  figure  of  the 
duchess  at  the  prow.  Tlie  words  "  Drcnf^iSK  i»e 
NemoVKs,"  Mere  painted  in  letters  of  gohl  on  the 
padille-Mheels,  the  decks  Mere  white,  the  sky  M'as 
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blue,  tlio  sun  was  shining^  the  passengers  were  in 
liigli  spirits,  the  experiuieiits  with  the  vin  du  2'>ciys 
at  the  dilierent  stations  were  satisfactory,  and  we 
were  almost  congi-atulating  ourselves  that,  owing 
to  the  unusual  strength  of  the  ciu-rent,  the  voyage 
woiUd  be  rather  longer  than  had  originally  been 
expected,  Avhen  suddenly  at  one  of  the  landing 
stations  we  were  astonished  by  the  news  that  the 
king  had  taken  to  llight,  and  that  the  republic 
had  been  proclaimed. 

"The  workmen  of  Lyons  are  mad  with  joy," 
said  oiu-  infoi-mant,  who  was  the  company's 
agent,  ' '  and  if  you  attem})t  to  enter  the  place 
under  Orleanist  colours,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
sailors,  ' '  they  will  certainly  knock  your  ligirre- 
head  to  pieces,  and  perhaps  fire  into  you." 

"  AVhat  are  the  coloiu-s  of  the  new  republic  ?" 
inquired  the  captain,  with  admii-able  promptitude. 

"  Most  probably  red,"  replied  the  agent.  "  At 
all  events,  they  are  all  reds  at  Lyons,  as  you  knov.^ 
well  enough,  yourself." 

"Pidl  down  that  Hag,"  cried  the  captain,  as  soon 
as  we  had  started.  "  Et  inds,  rife,  tuie  camisole 
rouffc ! " 

Three  of  the  sailors  brought  red  camisoles.  The 
captain  took  a  pair  of  shears,  exit  off  the  arms  of 
each,  gave  the  mutilated  bodies  to  the  steward, 
and  desired  that  functionary  to  sew  them  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  large  red  flag. 

"A  pot  of  red  j^aint  !  "  shouted  the  captain, 
once  more  ;  but  there  Avas  no  red  paint  on  board. 
"  Never  mind,  then,  green,  blue,  l>lack,  any  kind 
Avill  do,"  he  added. 

A  i)ot  of  Idack  paint  was  produced,  and  the  cap- 
tain Avith  a  bold  brush  commenced  jiainting  out  the 
words  "  Duchcsse  de  Nemours,"  until  at  last  all 
the  beautiful  gold  letters  were  covered  with  one 
hideous  sable  smear. 

"■'Adieu,  la  duchcsse!"  mxittered  one  of  the 
men,  with  a  grin. 

"There,  don't  chatter,"  said  the  captain,  "but 
see  if  that  flag's  ready." 

"Here  it  is,  captain,  all  ready  to  hoist,"  cried  a 
sailor,  into  whose  hands  the  steward  had  just 
delivered  the  improvised  drapeau  ronge. 

"  Then  hoist  it,"  cried  the  gallant  commander, 
and  an  instant  afterwards,  the  united  camisoles 
were  seen  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

The  captain  jiaced  the  deck,  as  if  in  thought. 
Then  suddenly  pausing,  he  siiid  to  a  group  of 
passengers  : 

"  La  Rciruhliiiue  doit-etre  une  femme?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  answei'ed  an  old  officer, 
who  had  served  under  Napoleon.  "  That  is  why 
she  never  knows  what  she  wants." 

"  Captain,  "  at  that  moment  interrupted  the 
engineer,  (he  was  an  Englishman,  and  appeared 
much  amused  at  the  sudden  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  political  creed  of  his  boat).  "  Captain, 
I  have  just  come  up  to  ask  yoTi  whether  you  are 
going  to  do  anything  to  the  figure-head  ?  You 
know  we  haA'c  the  duchess  there  as  larfe  as 
life." 

"  How  ingenious  we  English  are  !"  replied  the 
captain;  "that  was  just  what  I  was  thinking 
about  myself.  But  the  piece  of  scidpture  is  monu- 
mental. It  cost  the  company  live  hundred  francs, 
and  I  don't  want  to  knock  it  to  pieces." 


Some  one  suggested  that  the  Duchess  might  be 
crowned  with  the  cap  of  Liberty,  and  that  she 
woidd  then  look  like  an  emblematic  figure  of  the 
Republic  ;  but  the  captain  maintained  that  the 
features  of  her  royal  highness  were  too  well 
known,  and  that  the  excited  mob  might  mis- 
interpret their  emblematic  figure,  and  regard  it  as 
the  symbol  of  an  unnatural  union  betv/een  the 
exiled  Orleanists  and  the  now  triimiphant  popular 
party. 

At  last  the  following  brutal  expedient  was 
resorted  to.  The  duchess,  wearing  her  ducal 
coronet,  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  prow,  but  a 
rope  was  put  round  her  neck  ;  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  scandalous  de\T[ce,  and  with  the  red 
flag  glaring  at  the  mast-head,  the  steamer  passed 
along-side  the  quays  of  Lyons,  amid  the  cheers  of 
an  intelligent  and  high-minded  popidace.  In  the 
evening  a  coloriste  was  sent  for,  who  over  the 
effaced  "  Duchesse  de  Nemours  "  painted  in  white 
letters  on  a  black  ground,  "Au  salut  de  hx 
ItEniBLiQUE  ;  "  and  an  ingenious  scidptor  chiselled 
the  Duchess's  nose  into  an  absurd  straight  line 
continuous  with  her  forehead,  gave  her  ferocious 
eyes,  cut  her  crown  ofl",  decorated  her  with  the 
Phrygian  ca}>,  and  probably  sent  in  his  bill  to  the 
company  in  the  following  woi'ds  : 

To  the  citizen  Phidias  Dupont,  sculptor,  for  convert- 
ing au  ex-Duchess  into  a  figure  of  Liberty,  25  fi-ancs. 

Proceeding  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  we  obser^^ed 
that  theatres,  public  buildings,  in  short,,  every- 
thing in  the  country,  had.  shared,  more  or  less, 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Duchess.  The  Louvre 
was  inscribed,  "  national  property. "  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  the  Academie  Natiouale  de 
Musique,  and  happening  to  jiurchase  a  box  of 
lucifers  on  the  boulevard,  found  that  they  were 
labelled,  "  alhunettes  nationales."  But  above  aU 
the  cafes  and  hotels  had  suffered.  Even  the  old 
Cafe  de  la  Eegence,  where  Phillidor  used  to  take 
his  demi-tasse,  and  which  had  alwaj-s  l)een  a  chess- 
playing  and  not  a  political  cafe,  had  assumed 
some  republican  name  (it  is  the  Cafe  de  la  R^gence 
again  now)  ;  and  the  only  place  of  jiublic  enter- 
tainment which  never  ceased  for  an  instant  to 
assert  its  dejiendence  on  the  monarchical  system 
was  the  excellent  Hotel  des  Princes. 

But  we  were  saying,  that  it  is  above  all  in  the 
cafes  projier  that  the  history  of  France  is  to  be 
read ;  and  not  the  political  historj^  alone,  for  it 
can  be  shown  that  those  interesting  establishments 
are  responsive  not  only  to  every  political,  but  also 
to  every  social,  literary,  and  commercial  change 
that  takes  place  in  the  French  metropolis.  The 
demoiselle  du  comptoir  in  the  more  popidar,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  more  plebeian,  quartei-s  of 
Paris,  is  herself  an  important  historical  figure, 
apjiearing,  as  she  did  during  the  African  war,  as  an 
Algerienne,  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  and 
of  Miini  Pinson,  as  a  priestess  of  Libei'ty,  and 
while  Sebastopol  was  being  besieged  as  a  Tartar 
girl  of  the  Crimea  :  but  she  too  is  a  political 
rather  than  a  social  index.  Such  also  were  the 
United  Cooks,  whose  miserable  gargotes  flourished 
dm'ing  the  Liberty  Equality  and  Fraternity 
period.  May  they  never  ret\u-n,  with  their  hoeiij 
cl   la  repuhlique,    their   agnaau  a  la  Bohespierre^ 
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tlieir  vtau  d  la  baiviiiutte,  aiid  their  tuouton  d 
la  eauci  rotttj^,  of  Mliich  it  would  be  clilficidt 
to  aay  which  was  the  most  economical,  and, 
.  '    ve  all,  which  was  the  most  :  i'dc.     Far 

1.  ■rent  were  the  restaiirautji  ^  .  ,^-3  whose 
titlL>  .Hid  interior  arrangements  might  bo  looked 
ujoii  .ui  indicative  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
movement  of  the  nation,  and  of  which  the  most 
!  '  ..Jile  we  c;u»  remember  at  the  present 
K.  •  i:.  :;t,  were  the  enormous  Literary  Cafe  on  the 
Boulevard  Bonnes  Nouvelles,  the  Electric  CafC'S,  of 
which  there  were  several  l>etween  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  and  the  The;\tre  Lyriijue,  and  the  still 
existing  Caf6  Oriental,  ne;ir  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple  Most  strangers,  provincial  Frenchmen  as 
well  as  foreignei-s,  who  have  visited  Paris  in  the 
11  Hi  !  1  •'  -ht-seci-s,  have  been  conducted  to 
i;.'  'ii •,>.;.  I  .:.j  des  Aveugles,  and  probably  to 
the  absurd  Laic  des  Singes  ;  but  it  is  only  those 
who  have  ucver  taken  the  trouble  to  enter  the 
Pantheon  or  the  Invalides,  and  who  have  wan- 
dcreil  about  the  boulevards,  e.u-eless  how  they 
might  be  <levoiued,  that  can  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Literary,  the  Electric,  or  the  Oriental 
Cafe. 

The  Caf<5  Litteraire  was  a  building  of  which  it 

would  1)0  little  to  say  that  it  was  more  magnificent 

than  an  English   palace.     Above  the  portico  the 

title  of  the  establishment,  in  gigantic  letters  and  in 

-■' ik-ing  relief,  was  conspicuous.     The  stone  st;'.ir- 

which  led  to  the  entrance  was  so  imposing, 

that  as  you  walked  up  it  you  instinctively  jiut 

your  hand  in  your  jKKsket  to  assure  yourself  that 

you  had  a  rcsi>cctablc  nimilwr  of  francs  at  your 

In  the  Vestibule  stood  two  officiiUs — one 

under- waiter,  the  other  the  sub-editor  of 

the  establishment. 

"Does  Monsieur  wish  to  eat?"  "Docs  Mon- 
sieur wish  to  read  ? "  said  the  two  functionaries  at 
I!;.   -  \Mc  time. 

.\;i  lous  to  offend  neither,  and  not  possessing 
the  art  of  eating  and  reading  simultaneously,  we 
rejilied  that  we  wished  to  play  at  billiards. 

"  You  will  tind  the  jirofessor  and  tables  in 
ce  on   the   lirst    floor,"    said   the  luider- 

"  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  the  carte 

of  my  department;"'  and  he  handed  me  an  ordi- 

!»•  e   card   of   the   department  with 

which  /  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,"  said 
the  subeditor,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  an 
asUnuuling,  unheard-of  literary  bill  of  fare,  of 
which  we  subjoin  a  translation  : 


BILL  OF  THE  1>AY. 


ihjetkt  : 
'  "  '     luls  by  Victor  Hugo 

r.i...v.  '..'.-.  ...itioii.s  by  Limartine 
Poems  hy  Hippol%-te  .M  rcau   .     . 

ROMAXCF.S  : 

The  Three  Musketeers,  by  Alex. 

Dunias  .... 

Twenty    Years    Afterwards,     by 

Alex.  Dnmas     .         .  .     . 

The  Viso'.unt  of  Bragelonne,  by 

Alix.  Dumas 
Jb  moirs  of  the,  &e.,  hy  P.  Soulie 
Ti.v    Sin    of    Mr.     Antony,     V.y 

Uecrjc  Sand      .         .  .     . 


8  parts  (livraisoDs). 
10 


40 
40 


40 

40 

13 


u 


DRAVATIC    UTKKATURB  : 

Scribe's  Theatre  .  .  .  110  parts  ^lIvr.iisonB). 
Faust  (Genud  de  Nen-al's  trans- 

latiou)       .         .         .         .     .      4 
Comeille  ....       2 

The  above  works  are  ready,  and  can  be  supplied  at  a 
mouieut's  notioe.  The  following  have  either  not  yet 
appeared  in  the  edition  peculiar  to  this  e:  tahlishment, 
or  are  still  at  the  jriiiter's. 

Then  came  a  long  list  of  Fi-ench  and  Foreign 
works  of  every  kind,  followed  by  the  annexed  : 

Gexeral  Rules. 
Every  consumer  spending  a  franc  in  :'  lish- 

ment  is  entitled  to  one  livrahoii,  to  \j<i  >  .       will 

from  our  vast  collection  ;  or  in  tluit  proportion  up  to 
the  largest  sum  he  may  expend.  N.IJ. — To  avoid 
deLiy,  gentlemen  consumers  who  may  require  an  entire 
romance  are  requested  to  name  their  author  with  the 
soup. 

"  May  billiard-players  take  advantage  of  this 
system?'  we  said  to  the  professor,  ha\-ing  now 
reached  the  lirst  floor. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  was  but  last 
week  that  a  gentleman  came  here,  who  wanted  the 
'Three  Musketeers.'  He  played  eight  hours  a-day 
for  four  days  in  succession,  and  on  the  fourth, 
towards  midnight,  received  from  the  hands  of  our 
editor-in-chief  the  last  number  of  the  work  he 
so  ardently  desired, — one  of  the  longest  that  thia 
or  any  other  age  has  produced." 

"  I  see,  you  charge  twenty-ilve  sous  an  hour 
for  the  tables,  and  the  /i'itoi"*o;w  cost,  at  the  ordi- 
nary book-shops,  four  sous  each.  But  at  the  cafC'S 
on  this  boidevanl,  the  ordinary  charge  for  billiards 
is  only  twenty  sous  ;  so  that—" 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  interrupted  the  professor, 
T^nth  a  sweet  smile,  "  I  iierceive  that  you  do  not 
quite  understand  our  system,  which  for  the  rest 
is  unique.  Allow  me  to  explain  it.  At  other 
cafes  you  play  to  win  or  to  lose  :  perhaps  oidy  a 
demi-tasse,  or  a  bottle  of  beer  ;  but  still  there  is  a 
chance  of  loss.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
certainty  of  gain ;  and  the  gieat  beauty  of  the  system 
consists  in  this, — that  the  longer  you  play,  the 
more  you  win.  As  1  was  telling  you,  a  gentleman 
only  last  week  ^von  a  book  ^\  orth  forty  francs, 
and  that  in  four  days  !  Why,  sir,  during  the 
same  period  many  a  man  has  ruined  himself." 

Having  played  a  few  games  with  the  professor, 
wc  found  that  we  had  two  francs  and  a-half  to 
pay,  .-ukI  haWug  paid  it  and  received  a  voucher 
for  the  sum,  were  waitetl  upon  by  the  editor- 
in-chief.  Wc  were  entitled,  in  strict  justice,  to 
two  UvraUous  and  a  half  ;  but  the  iditor  assured 
us  that  it  was  contrarj'  to  the  rules  of  the 
establishment  to  serve  less  than  an  entire  liiraiwn. 
To  ask  for  half  a  lirraii>on,  he  said,  was  like 
ordering  half  a  mutton  chop  or  half  a  bottle  of 
lemonade. 

"  What  works  are  in  season  ?"  wc  inquired. 

"  All  kinds,  sir,"  was  the  re]>ly.  "  WoiUd  yon 
like  a  nice  little  vaudeville  ?  or,  if  it  woidd  not  be 
more  than  you  require,  we  could  ofier  you  a 
portion  of  a  novel,  by  George  Sand  ;  it  is  not 
quite  done,  but  it  will  l>e  very  fine  when  it  is,  if 
you  don't  mind  waiting.  Or  jou  could  have  a 
play  by  Victor  Hugo — ^jiuit  up ;  or  a  poem — ^though 
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it's  rather  late,"  lie  added,  "and  I'm  afraid  the 
poems  are  all  gone.  Let  me  recommend  something 
by  Dumas,  and  a  piece  of  Scribe's  to  follow." 

And  with  eight  sous'  worth  of  literatiire,  at  the 
market  value,  in  our  pocket,  we  walked  towards 
the  door.  As  we  passed  the  entrance  to  the 
restaurant,  we  overheard  a  conversation  bet\veen 
an  irascible  "  consumer"  and  the  head-waiter. 

' '  I  didn't  like  the  dinner  yon  served  me  yester- 
day at  all,"  said  the  former. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  displeased  yon,  sir,"  answered 
the  latter.      "  I  will  mention  it  to  the  cook." 

"  It's  quite  trne  the  f  let  was  tough,"  continiied 
the  consumer.  "  But  what  I  i^rincipally  complain 
of  is  the  novel.  Confounded  stuft' !  It  actually 
gave  me  the  nightmare  ! " 

"  I  regret  the  occurrence  exceedingly,"  re- 
sponded the  waiter.  "  If  you  will  favour  me  with 
the  title  of  the  work  which  disagreed  with  you,  I 
will  call  the  editor's  attention  to  it." 

The  establishment  of  the  Cafe  Litteraire  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  issue  on  a  large 
scale  of  three-franc  volumes  and  four-sous  livrai- 
sons  ;  with  liberty  of  the  press,  open  discussion, 
and  the  ascendency  of  literary  men  in  connection 
v.'ith  politics.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
general  intellectual  activity,  a  taste  for  popular 
science  arose,  which  the  astronomer  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  with  his  long  telescope  and  his  interminalde 
orations,  was  unable  to  satisfy.  The  piildic 
laughed  at  the  old  ■•scwant.  He  assured  us  that 
the  little  boys  repeated  to  him  his  own  lectiu'e 
on  the  moon, — in  tine,  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt. Unable  to  assist  the  poor  man,  even  with 
our  ad\-ice,  we  went  to  dine,  and  in  the  evening 
visited  the  Folios  Nouvelles,  where  the  great 
impersonator  of  the  Sire  de  Framboisy  was  then 
performing.  At  the  end  of  the  representation, 
afflicted  with  tliii-st,  we  entered  a  kind  of  cafe, 
which  hoAvever  was  more  a  buffet  than  a  cafe,  and 
in  which  the  most  remarkable  object  was  an 
enormous  met;d  counter.  Having  disposed  of  our 
Ijeverage,  v.'e,  in  accordance  wath  the  custom  in 
such  cases,  were  in  the  act  of  placing  a  piece 
of  money  on  tlie  counter  in  token  of  payment, 
when,  to  oiu"  astonishment  and  confusion,  we 
received  a  violent  shock  in  the  right  arm,  which 
miglit  have  cansed  a  person  with  less  presence  of 
mind  to  relax  his  hold  on  the  coin.  Turning  to  a 
friend  who  was  with  us,  we  hinted  our  suspicions 
that  Ave  had  received  an  electric  shock. 

"The  notion  is  absurd,"  said  our  friend.  "  You 
mtist  have  knocked  your  funny-bone  against  the 
corner  of  the  wall.  Why  should  the  proprietor  of 
a  cafe  electrify  his  customers,  and  how  shoiild  he 
do  so  simply  with  a  metal  counter,  just  hke  any 
other  counter?" 

We  replied  that  we  were  ignorant  of  science, 
but  tliat  Ave  could  recognise  a  sensation,  and  that 
Ave  had  been  electrified. 

"  Perhaps  it  Avas  the  young  lady  behind  the 
counter,"  suggested  the  incredulous  one.  "AVe 
often  read  in  the  journals  of  a  prima  donna  electri- 
fying the  audience.  Pi'obably  it  Avas  something 
in  the  young  lady's  manner  of  saying  '  Vingt 
cpiatre  sous  '  that  atTccted  you  so  poAverfully." 

"  Touch  the  counter  yourself , "  was  our  laconic 
rejoinder. 


"  I  am  touching  it,"  ansAvered  the  unbelicA-er, 
as  he  in  fact  ] jlaced  his  hand  upon  it,  ' '  and  it 
})roduces  no  eflect  AvhateA^er  tipon  me." 

We  had  been  couA^ersing  in  English.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  demoiselle  dii  comjjtoir  had  put 
down  our  change,  amounting  to  sixteen  sous, 
Avhich,  clectriiied  or  not,  Ave  had  no  intention  of 
leaving.  With  considerable  determination  we 
made  a  clatcli  at  the  hah-franc,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  it  without  any  unpleasant 
result  beyond  that  of  exposing  ourseh'es  to  the 
lidicule  of  CA'er}^  one  in  the  cafe.  Then  with  more 
composure  Ave  proceeded  to  gather  up  the  coppers, 
but  in  making  the  attempt  receiA^ed  siich  a  Adolent 
shock  that  Ave  wei'e  obliged  to  abandon  our  project. 
The  demon  of  electricity  protected  tlie  sous.  It 
Avas  impossible  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  Ave  were 
about  to  leaA'o  them  to  their  fate,  when  the 
demoiselle  du  comptoir  collected  them  apparently 
Avithout  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  placed  them 
in  our  hand,  saying  very  cahnly  :  "  Monsieiir  a];)- 
pears  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  money." 

"  It  is  very  strange, "  said  our  fiiend  as  we  left 
the  place,  "  we  l)oth  had  oiu"  hands  ixncovered, 
and  you  certainly  seemed  to  receiA^e  an  electric 
shock,  AA'hei-eas  I  experienced  nothing  of  the  kind." 

HaA'ing  been  mystified  oiu-selves,  our  only  con- 
solation was  to  mystify  some  one  else.  We 
returned  to  the  electric  cafe  the  next  evening  Avith 
an  unsuspicious  compatriot,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  receive  scA'cral  severe  shocks 
Avhile  cndeaAauiring  to  pay  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
We,  on  the  othe:r  hand,  touched  the  counter  with 
imi)imity.  It  Avas  cA^ident  that  we  were  already 
reckoned  among  the  initiated.  However,  we  were 
determined  not  to  go  aAvay  imtil  we  had  pene- 
trated the  great  mystery  of  the  estalihshment  ;  and 
Avhen  Ave  had  sjient  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
entitle  us  to  the  priAalege,  the  demoiselle  du  comp- 
toir  condescended  to  explain  to  us  in  a  neat  lecture 
how  it  v.'as  that  her  coimter  electrified  us.  We 
will  not  reproduce  her  discourse.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  metal  counter  Avas  a  strip 
of  sheet-ii'on,  which  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
Avircs  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  other  Avire  being 
in  communication  with  the  counter  itself.  When 
one  of  the  initiated  touched  the  coxmter,  the  young- 
lady  who  presided  thereat  interrupted  the  commu- 
nication ;  Avhen  she  abstained  from  doing  so,  it 
was  of  course  impossible  to  touch  it  Avithout 
receiA'ing  a  shock. 

' '  We  lind  that  this  amuses  the  consumers, "  said 
our  instructress  in  conclusion  ;  "  but  the  electric 
counter  Avas  originally  cstabhshed  in  the  interests 
of  science." 

The  end  of  the  electric  counters  Avas  curious. 
They  spread  so  rapidly  that  at  length  the  goA'^ern- 
ment  felt  called  niton  to  suppress  them.  Whether 
there  are  scientific  as  well  as  literary  censors  in 
Paris  A\e  cainiot  say,  but  in  all  probabihty  there 
are ;  and  the  censor  for  the  electric  department  may 
haA^e  feared  that  the  abundance  of  electricity  on  the 
lower  IjoulcA-ard  Avould  some  day  produce  a  terrific 
thunder-storm.  Or  the  effects  of  sudden  agitation 
on  a  jieople  condemned  to  pohtical  inactiA'ity  may 
have  been  dreaded  ;  but,  AvhatcA-er  the  motiA^e,  it 
is  certain  that  the  electric  counters  Avere  severely 
condemned  and  strictly  forbidden  by  the  police. 
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TUE  GLACIERS  OF  ORE  AT  lUUTAIX. 


.Shortly  aftorwaiils,  when  all  tlie  juurualists  in 
Pjiris  were  sufVcriiig  cither  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
censorship  whieh  remkreil  the  exercise  o£  their 
profession  nearly  inipossihle,  or  fitmi  the  absolute 
8iip]ires.sion  of  their  journals,  we  sttiiiiMed  njion 
tiie  announeenient  of  a  eertuin  "  l)iner  Orientjil " 
lieUl  at  the  Cafe  t.)rient;il,  anil  which  we  after- 
w;u\ls  tliseovcrcil  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Jcstructiou  of  perioiUeal  litenitiire  iu  Fnincc. 
'/  •  ilint  (liiif,  says  the  proverlt,  an<l  thus 
I  ,'htly  to  nii-ii]iply  tlie  ilietuin)  the  journalists, 
hn<ling  themselves  eomlemned  to  a  sort  of  literary 
atn^>phy,  hail  t;vkeu  to  uttering  their  opinions  at 
the  (linuer-tiil>le.  Why  the  dinner  in  (|ue3tion 
was  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  "  oriiiiUd  "  we 
never  could  make  out,  unless  it  was  tliat  it  w;is 
held  at  the  east  end  of  Paris.  The  meal  was  not 
an  expensive  one,  costing  a  franc  and  a  half  witli 
lialf  a  Itottle  of  onliiiary  wine,  or  two  francs  with 
a  Kittle  of  "ohl  Ma<;on."  The  iit'-nu  wjis  !is 
follows:  "Soup,  hors  d'leuvrc  of  radishes  and 
butter,  one  entree,  one  roast,  two  vegetables,  salad, ' 
and,  iu  i>lace  of  dessert,  "  liter.iry  and  artistic 
conversation  l»y  Mcssieui-s  les  habitues."  We 
thought  this  last  dish  wj»s  certainly  not  nourishing, 
but  it  might  be  refreshing. 

It  was  spring,  the  afternoon  w;is  magnificent, 
anil  we  dinetl  in  a  garden  beueatli  a  grovo  of  trees, 
which,  however,  was  more  poetical  than  pli-;u;aiit, 
for  the  birds  were  making  their  nests  overhead, 
and  from  time  U)  time  kicked  down  little  trwigs 
and  pieces  of  moss,  which  fell  into  the  tlishes  or 
on   to  the  heads  of    the   diners.      "  Mes.sieui-s  les 
habitues"  ate  hke  ogres,  and  drank  freely  either  of 
the  ordinary  wine  or  of  the  "  old  Ma^on,"  which 
ha«l  ajiparently  l>een  about  five  minutes  in  l)ottlc. 
At   List,    the   moment  of  the  intellectual  dessert 
arriveil.       We   confess  it  disappointed  us.      One 
habitue    produced   a   number    of    the    Charivari, 
another  a  copy  of  the  Tintaraarre,    a  tliird  had 
brought  a  volume  of  the  extinct  (Jarrct  Journal 
(Journal  de  la  Manaarde),   of   which  it  was  one  of 
the  ndes  that  no  contriljutions  .should  be  received 
from  any  writer  who  occupietl  apartments  lower 
than  the  fourth  floor ;  a  fourth  exhibited  a  jtro- 
-;"'!.;   cif    the   forthcoming    Fhish    of   Lightning, 
tl.  t.  ..iir),  in  wliich  it  was  annnunced  that  as  the 
8ul)8cril>ers  to  the  Flash  of  Lightning  were  sure  to 
be  persons  Ixilonging  to  the  Cdite  of  intellectual 
society,   it   was   proiiosc<i   to  re-unite  them  once 
ever}-  year  in  the  largest  ball-rorim  that   could  be 
found  in  Paris  ;  anil  tlie  edibtr  a<lded  that  distant 
provincial    8ul)scril>crs   who   might   not   think   it 
worth  their  while  to  come  to   Paris  specially  for 
the  l«all  might,  if  they  chanced  to  visit  the  metro- 
polis, call  upon  the  editor  at  his  private  residence, 
when  he  would  Ije  only  too  hapjiy  to  accompany 
them  on  an  artistic  exiKhlition  through  the  capital, 
and  to  i>oint   o\it  to  them    and  enlarge   n]M)n  the 
I'.autiea    of    the    variou.s    nuiuuments    which    ha<l 
niatle  the   fair  Liitctia  the   glory   of   the  civilised 
world.     t)ther  habituiis  ha<l  brought  manuscripts 
which  they  threatene<l  to  read,  and  the  "  hterary 
and  artistic  conversation  ''  (hitherto   almost  exclu- 
sively literarj')  hail  I>een   going   on    for  alnjut  ten 
minutes  when  Mailemoiselle  Blanche,  whom  we  at 
once    recogniseil    as    a   cori/ji/Ue    from    the    Fohes 
Dnunatiques  (and  who  was  the  (Laughter  of  the 


proprietor  of  the  caf6),  made  her  appearance  with 

a  nmul)cr  of  the  (Jazctte  dcs  T]i6."itrcs  in  her  hand. 
Then  the  conversation  took  an  exclusively  '  •  artistic, " 
that  is  to  say  theatrical,  turn,  doubtless  out  of 
compliment  to  ^LademoiBello  Rlanche.  The  little 
oirii/ihti',  on  her  side,  had  many  civil  things  to  say 
to  a  seiitimentd  gentleman  who  had  written  al>out 
her  in  the  theatrical  journal  just  named,  and  who, 
>\'ithout  ceremony,  had  comi)ared  Iu  r  to  Taglioni. 

At  half-p;ist  seven  .Madenu)iselle  lil.-iiiche,  Iriviug 
first  of  all  promised  the  editor  of  the  Fhwii  of 
Lightning  that  she  would  be  present  at  his  l>all, 
went  oil  to  the  "Folies,"  escorted  by  the  critic. 
Then  the  manuscript  holders  again  tried  to  make 
themselves  heard,  and  after  a  very  narrow  c-^' 
from  a  j)olitical  novel  in  eight  books,  we  thu 
it  time  to  make  good  our  retreat,  and  went  away 
highly  edified  by  the  "  literary  and  artistic  con- 
vereation  of  Messieurs  les  habituC-s." 

H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 


THE  GLACIERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


A  V.VST  number  of  my  readers  woidd  be  inclined 
to  stare  at  anybody  who  began  to  talk  of  the 
glaciers  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  perhajis  set 
him  do\ra  as  a  person  of  neglected  education,  but 
they  would  change  their  opinion  if  taken  to  see 
the  actual  jilaces  where  these  things  occurred,  aiul 
the  unuiistakeablemarks  that  they  liavc  left  behind. 
Tourists  who  fancy  that  the  Alps  or  the  Dovre- 
Feld  are  the  only  European  localities,  which  have 
ever  been  the  centre  of  perpetual  snow,  should  go 
and  examine  the  traces  of  ice  so  frequently  to  l>e 
found  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  North  Wales  or 
Cumberland,  and  they  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
signs  of  the  mighty  p;vst  >vith  the  operations  of 
Nature  going  on  at  this  very  time.  What  makes 
the  inquiry  the  more  interesting,  is  the  fact  that 
all  these  events  happened  at  a  geological  period, 
very  nearly  allied  to  our  jiresent  era  (when  the 
outlines  of  the  country  had  assumed  nuich  the 
same  sh.apo  as  they  now  present),  .and  that  to 
them  are  due,  to  a  great  extent,  the  beautiful 
vtiriety  of  hill  and  dale,  an<l  the  dillVront  kinds  of 
soil  for  the  supjiort  and  nourishment  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

l>cfore  we  go  back  to  the  past,  let  us  take  a 
brief  summary  of  the  present,  and  incjuirc  into  the 
movements  .and  ellects  of  ghaciers  as  now  existing 
in  the  Alps.  Notwith.stauding  the  large  surface 
covered  in  those  regions  by  snow  .and  ice,  it  is 
clear  that  many  of  the  glaciers  have  considerably 
declined  in  size.  Some  have  risen,  indeed,  and 
swelled  out,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  receded. 
Although  apparently  bound  iinmoveably  in  the 
fetters  of  frost,  no  glacier  is  ever  permanent  or 
stationary  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  slowly  but 
surely  moves  on  with  an  irresistible  ]>ressure  th.at 
carries  cvcrj-thing  l>cfore  it,  ami  it  is  aliunst  in- 
credible what  enormous  rocks  are  rolled  forward 
as  far  as  its  iulluencc  extends.  Certain  effects  are 
thus  caused,  which  show  the  observant  savan  the 
indubitalde  marks  of  ice,  pl.ainly  proving  that  a 
glacier  h.i.s,  .at  one  time  or  other,  tilled  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  ravine  which  he  is  exploring. 

The  most  jiromincnt  and  common  of  these  signs 
are  long  lines  of  stones  which  settle  on  the  sides 
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of  the  glacier,  having  been  detached  from  the 
surrounding  rocks  l>y  the  action  of  the  frost, 
lightning,  avalanches,  &c.  These  are  called  lateral 
"moraines,"  in  contradistinction  to  other  heaps 
found  at  the  end  of  the  glaciers,  which  are 
"terminal  moraines."  These  last,  hoAvever,  by- 
being  constantly  propelled  forward  and  ground 
down  against  each  other,  are  in  a  more  fragment- 
ai-y  state  than  those  on  the  sides,  and  at  length 
accumulate  in  a  great  mound  which,  nevertheless, 
does  not  ahvays  remain  as  an  after-mark  of  the 
former  presence  of  a  glacier,  and  for  this  reason. 
By  the  accumulation,  a  dam  is  formed  across  the 
valley,  acting  as  a  barrier  to  the  lahe -waters, 
generally  found  in  an  old  glacier  basin,  but  which 
in  Hoods  and  storms,  frequently  burst  through  the 
moraine  mouird,  carrying  death  and  destruction 
in  their  course  down  the  vale.  As  the  stones  which 
compose  the  moraines  are  carried  forward,  they 
ndj  xip  against  each  other,  caiising  great  wearing 
of  the  surface,  and  also  seraj)e  deeply  and  heavily 
against  the  rock  over  which  the  glacier  is  flowing ; 
and  such  is  the  tremendous  j^ressure  to  which  they 
are  subject,  that  not  only  are  the  surfaces  of  the 
rock  often  polished  by  the  friction,  but  "  striated," 
as  geologists  term  it,  i.  e.,  marked  by  straight 
lines,  as  though  done  by  a  machine,  whilst  in  many 
cases  deep  grooves  ai-e  regidaily  furrowed  in. 

Sometimes,  also,  a  projecting  eminence  is 
smoothed  and  worn  into  a  round  shax^e,  some- 
what like  a  sheej}  lying  down,  from  whence  these 
rocks  are  termed  "  roches  moutonnees."  There  is 
another  still  more  curious  api^earance  of  frequent 
occurrence,  when  a  glacier  happens  to  have  sur- 
rounded a  peak  or  pinnacle  of  mountain,  aird 
lodges  a  ring  of  stones  all  round  it.  After  a 
time  the  ice  melts,  and  the  stones,  which  are  called 
"  perched  blocks,"  are  seen  grouped  at  the  top  of 
the  peak  in  the  most  fantastic  situations,  as  though 
a  numlier  of  Titans  had  been  amusing  themselves 
with  a  Brobdingnag  game  at  marbles.  Now,  these 
peculiar  marks,  the  moraines,  striations,  groov- 
ings,  "  roches  moutonnees,"  &c.,  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  Alps  in  many  situations,  where  glaciers 
do  not  now  exist,  attesting  their  former  pre- 
serxce  ;  and  many  skilfid  observers,  such  as 
Forbes,  Tyndall,  and  Hamsay,  were  enabled  to 
make  accurate  maps  of  their  course,  extent,  and 
depth,  by  noting  these  various  signs.  But,  per- 
haps, my  readers  will  be  inclined  to  say.  What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  Great  Britain  ?  Simply 
that  the  sanie  marks  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Alps  may  be  found  on  the  Grampians,  the 
hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  ranges  of  Snowdon. 
The  latter  mountain  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Ramsay  to  liave  been  the  centre  of  six  glaciers 
that  flowed  fiom  the  direction  of  the  peak  down 
as  many  valleys  that  I'adiate  from  the  siimmit ; 
and  in  Cwm-Glas  in  pai-ticidar,  which  runs  down 
towards  the  ^lass  of  Llanberris,  there  is  au  exceed- 
ingly large  moraine  heap,  which,  however,  since 
the  disappearance  of  the  glacier,  has  been  a  good 
deal  cut  away  l)y  the  stream  that  drains  the 
Pass.  It  is  evident  from  the  position  of  the 
boulders — (a  geological  term  for  all  these  stones 
which  have  beetr  carried  away) — and  the  stride  on 
the  face  of  the  rocks,  that  this  mass  of  ice  de- 
scended Cwm-Glas,  and  with  others  aided  to  form 


the    great    glacier    of    Llanberris,    the    grooving 


from  which 
six     places 


Mr. 


Eamsay  has  traced  in  forty 
on  the  hills  on  each  side  of 
the  lake,  at  s\ich  heights  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  ice 
that  filled  the  valley,  at  aliout  1200  feet.  Not 
only  Snowdon  itself,  but  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tain country  between  Bangor,  Conway,  and  Capel 
Curig  bears  the  traces  of  either  glaciers  or  ice- 
l^ergs,  which  latter  have  caused  iu  the  northern 
counties  of  England  the  still  more  striking  and 
wide-spread  appearances,  known  to  geologists  by 
the  name  of  drift.  Not  only  the  north  of  Great 
Britain,  but  also  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
presents  this  feature,  Avhich  for  a  long  time  pi^z- 
zled  the  scientific  woiid. 

Quantities  of  loose  rocks,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
cover  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  it  received 
the  name  of  boulder,  or  drift  formation,  and  in 
many  places,  is  locally  called  "till,"  the  peculi- 
arity of  it  being  that  the  stones  which  compose  it 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  formation  as  that  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  found  ;  but  are  probably 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
originally  "  in  situ."  Mr.  Binney  has  found  in 
the  till  around  Manchester  fragments  of  grani'.e, 
slates,  and  Silurian  rocks,  mountain  limes  Lone, 
coal  measui'es,  and  new  red  sandstone.  Now,  as 
soon  as  these  j^henomena  were  found  to  be  so 
general,  the  question  arose,  How  did  they  come 
there  ?  Many  put  them  down  to  the  deluge  ;  but 
this  theory  iiivolved  them  in  such  difhcidties  in 
reconciling  geology  to  religion,  that  it  was  soon 
abandoned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  all  the 
sjieculations  and  hypotheses  on  the  subject — suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  one  generally  accej^ted  is  that  of 
the  glacial  era — an  era  of  intense  cold,  such  as 
man  has  probably  never  known,  when  the  whole 
earth  lay  buried  in  perpetual  winter.  From  the 
north  issued  tremendoiis  icebergs,  which  overran 
all  North  Europe  and  Amei-ica,  and  the  extreme 
cold  thus  x^roduced  gave  birth  at  the  same  time  to 
the  glaciers  of  the  Grampians,  the  Lake  Mountains, 
and  Snowdon.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  icebergs 
at  the  present  day,  break  ofi'  from  the  mainland, 
and  are  carried  by  currents  for  many  miles,  bearing 
with  them  out  to  sea  (like  the  glaciers  causing  the 
moraines),  numbers  of  stones  and  rocks,  which 
when  the  berg  melts,  are  gently  deposited  at  the 
bottom,  and  even  now  the  western  Atlantic  is  be- 
coming sown  with  earth  by  this  means.  In  the 
same  way,  the  icebergs  of  Scandinavia  broiight 
fragments  of  the  old  rocks,  and  scattered  them 
over  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  coast  of  England,  ag 
far  south  as  Essex ;  while  the  greatest  portion  oi: 
the  till  which  is  found  in  the  more  centrally 
northern  coimties,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
in  the  same  way  from  Cumberland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  they  are  in 
prodigious  numbers,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Binney  is 
inclined  to  attribute  to  a  glacier  extending  thither 
from  the  Lake  district.  In  North  America,  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  has  well  shown  that  the  great  Lan- 
rentiaii  chain  of  momitains  on  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  exhibits  for  an  extent  of  1500 
miles,  unequivocal  signs  of  glacial  action,  being 
often  striated,  and  showing  "  roches  moutonnees," 
while  the  low  coimtry  on  the    south  side  of  the 
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river  is  covered  with  boiililers  an<l  drift.  An  in-  i 
torcsting  question  now  occurs,  as  to  the  jirohalilo 
Bhapo  and  ffaturt-s  of  Knghuul  in  those  tinica.  'l"he 
outlines  aaid  gieat  contours  of  the  land  lu-e  sup- 
I)Oscd  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  pretty 
mueh  the  same  Jis  they  are  now,  with  this  inipor- 
fciiit  iliireiiiu- ',  however,  that  it  was  nearly  all 
under  water.  Sinkings  ami  elevations  of  a  country, 
or  even  of  a  whole  continent,  arc  of  common  oc- 
currence in  geological  history,  and  offer  exi>lana- 
tions  of  many  a  ilitliculty  ;  anil  it  is  quiti'  evident 
that  at  the  time  of  the  ghiciiJ  ejioch,  CJreat  Britain 
consisted  of  only  a  few  islands,  the  tops  of  wliich 
appeared  above  water,  while  over  the  remaimler 
i,,  1..  1,'-;  were  carrying  their  freight  of  boulders. 
( .1  .i.'.ii  illy,  however,  a  powerful,  though  slow  ele- 
vating force  was  at  work,  uplifting  the  eountry, 
and  ever  .and  anon  stopping  for  a  while  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  these  things,  it  m.iy  be  stated  that  sea- 
shells  of  an  Arctic  type  (that  is,  of  a  type  now 
existing  in  the  Arctic  oceans),  have  been  found  at 
the  top  of  Mod  Tryfan,  nc.ir  iSnowdon,  at  a  height 
of  13O0  feet  above  the  sea.  All  through  Britain 
and  Ireland  the  drift  may  be  seen  on  the  Hanks  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  North  Wales  to  a  height  of 
2300  feet  !  and  not  only  this,  but  it  is  found 
arrang'- 1  in  terraces,  showing  the  periods  of  rest 
in  the  elevating  forces.  In  m.iny  parts  of  England, 
such  as  Worcester,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Vale  of 
(Jloucestor,  shells  have  been  found,  indicating  the 
lines  of  the  drift.  The  reason.s  of  the  glacial 
climate  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  residts,  but 
they  arose  no  doubt  from  enormous  changes  in 
the  relative  amount  of  laml  and  water,  wliich,  it 
is  well  knowni,  exercises  a  vast  intluence  over  the 
temperature  of  climate.  The  eastern  side  of  any 
large  continent  is  always  more  extreme  in  the  heat 
and  cold  of  Bunimer  and  %\inter  than  that  of  the 
west,  and  from  observations  made  by  HumboMt, 
and  many  eminent  English  geologists,  it  is  consi- 
dered not  improbable  that  Britain  formed  the 
e.istern  side  of  America,  what  is  now  sunk  under 
the  Atlantic  having  been  dry  land.  England 
would,  in  that  cise,  have  i»ossessed  a  climate  some- 
what resembling  Labrador.  The  tJulf  stream  is 
the  jtrincipal  agent  in  causing  a  mild  tempeniturc 
in  this  country  ;  but  were  the  Isthmus  of  ranania 
to  be  submerged,  and  the  CiiUf  Btream  to  flow  into 
the  Pacitic  instc.-wl  of  its  present  coui-se,  there  is 
no  tcUing  how  far  our  temjMjraturo  might  bo 
reduced.  It  may  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire, 
what  is  the  length  of  time  that  has  ela]>3ed  since 
the  gl.acial  sea  rolled  over  Europe  ?  A  very  rough 
gness  is  the  nearest  approxim.ation  that  we  can 
ever  arrive  at,  and  such  has  been  done  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  M  ho  from  certain  experiments  and 
observations  m.ade  on  the  falls  of  Niagara,  sug- 
gested that  35,000  years  at  least  liad  l>een  con- 
sumed in  the  erosion  or  wearing  away  of  the  rocky 
bed  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  from  geolo- 
gical ai»i>€arance3  it  seems  that  the  Falls  com- 
menced .at  the  close  of  the  drift  jieriod.  After 
all,  though  wo  cannot  but  ailmiro  and  wonder  at 
the  abstract  reasoning  of  these  masters  in  geological 
science,  we  must  accept  such  calculations  with 
great  caution,  remembering  how  infinite  (to  man's 
ideas),  is  all  geological  time — only  to  be  compared 
to  the  distances  between  the  earth  and  the  rixed 


stars,  about  which  wc  so  often  speak,   but  which 
wo  cannot  reali.^c. 

What  has  been  the  idtimate  end  of  this  long 
continued  region  of  winter  ?  It  was  a  seiison  of 
desolation  and  sterility,  in  order  that  the  futuro 
country  might  bo  maile  nmre  llouri.shing,  for  it  is 
to  tho  "drift"  that  a  great  portion  of  the  soil 
owes  its  formation,  mixture,  .lud  arrangement,  and 
tho  earth  finally  rendered  complete  for  tho  recep- 
tion of  God's  highest  work — >laii. 

G.  P.  Bevax. 

SCARBOROUGH— 1859. 

I  HAVi:  been  here  a  little  child,  with  a  nankeen  frock 

anil  Hpado, 
The  diriin^  and  the  despot  of  a  pretty  little  maid  : 
"She'd  niver  know'd,"  I  hoard  her  any,  as  we  came  up 

the  rocks, 
"  Sich  a  hawful  lx)y  as  master  Johji  for  dirtying  of  hi  a 

socks." 

And  here  (ah,  men-y  days !),  a  boy,  I  learnt  to  dive  and 

swim, 
And  that  dear  old  sailor  taught  me  his  little  craft  to 

trim  ; 
Or,  when  the  sail  flapp'd  iilly,  to    "feather"  and  to 

scull. 
To  catch  the  whiting,  and  to  shoot  the  heavj-,  Iiarmless 

gull. 

And  here  from  merry  Oxford,  with  the  newest  thing  in 

"ties," 
With  a  coat —  the  whole  "get  up,"  in  short,  a  marvel 

and  surprise — 
I  caine   "to  read  for  honoura "  (so,  in  letters  home,      , 

'twas  said). 
And  took  to  flirting  on  the  Spa,  and  playing  Poule,      I 

instead.  ! 

Here,  too,  a  man,  I  lost  ;ny  heart,  and  woo'd  on  wave 

and  stnind  I 

ily  counteriuirt,  my  life,  until  I  won  that  soft,  small      i 

hand  ; 
And  for  ever  shall  I  bless  tliat  hour,  in  the  grotto  by 

the  sea,  ! 

ViTien  we  ttdk'd  of  all  our  mutual  love,  and  wept  in 

ecstasy. 

For  now  once  more  with  her  I  come,  and  though  the 

children  say  _  ' 

That  they  find  hairs  in  luy  whiskers  of  a  most  decided 

And  though  my  Kate  (the  "counterpart")  must  weigh 

nigh  thirt<:en  stone. 
We're  happier  now  than  ever— .s;n',  arc  wc  not,  my 

own  ? 
A  child  nins  to  us  o'er  the  sand,  and  his  curls  arc  dank     j 

with  tirlne  :  ! 

My  childhood  Uves  again  in  his,  for  tluit  little  boy  is 

mine ; 
And  up  al)Ove  upon  the  Spa,  that  handsome,  laughing 

"swell" 
Is  our  merry  Frank,  our  eldest,   in  love  with  every 

l>clle. 
God  bless  them,  child  and  boy,  and  may  He  grant  to 

them,  my  Kate, 
When  manhood  comes  to  those  our  sons,  their  father's 

happy  fate  : 
Such  a  wife,  my  own  true  darling,  as  thou  hast  been  to 

me. 
According  to  thy  promise,  in  the  grotto  by  the  sea  1 


H. 
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§1   6ooi)   f\c\hi. 

BY    CHARLES    READE, 


ilam,  to  take  the  hull  hy  the  hnrnB.  The  hull  in 
(lucstion  was  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  this,  earl 
of  that,  lord  of  the  other.  Arrived  at  Rotterdam, 
he  found  the  court  was  at  Ghent.  To  Ghent  he 
went,  and  sought  an  audience,  hut  was  jnit  ofT 
and  baflled  by  lactjueys  an<l  pages.  So  he  threw 
himself  in  his  sovereign's  wa)'  out  hunting,  and, 
contrary  to  all  court  precedents,  commenced  the 
convcrsiition — by  roaring  lustily  for  mercy. 

"Why,  where  is  the  peril,  man?"'  said  the 
dnke,  looking  all  roimd,  and  laughing. 

"Grace  for  an  old  soldier  bunted  down  by 
burghers  ! " 

Now  kings  difTer  in  character  like  other  folk  ; 
b;it  there  is  one  tr.iit  they  have  in  common  ;  they 
are  mightily  inclined  to  be  affable  to  men  of  very 
low  estate  indeed.  These  do  not  vie  with  them  in 
anything  whatever,  so  jealousy  cannot  creep  in  ; 
and  they  amu.se  them  by  their  bluntncss  and 
novelty,  and  refresh  them  with  a  touch  of  n.ature 
— a  raritj"  in  courts.  So  Philij)  the  (Jood  reined 
in  his  horse  and  gave  M.artiu  almost  a  Iftr-d  If't", 
and  Martin  rtminiled  him  of  a  certain  battle-field 
where  he  had  recL-ived  an  arrow  intended  for  his 
sovereign.  Tlic  Duke  remembered  the  incident 
perfectly,  and  was  graciously  ple.osed  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  it.  He  coidd  afford  to.  Then 
Martin  toM  his  sovereign  of  Geranl's  first  capture 
in  the  church,  his  imjirisonmeiit  in  the  tower,  and 
the  mancPUNTe  by  which  they  got  him  out.  and  all 
the  details  of  the  hiuit ;  and,  whether  he  told  it 
better  than  I  have,  or  that  the  Duke  had  not 
heard  so  many  good  stories  .as  you  have,  certain  it 
is  Duke  got  so  excitetl,  that,  when  a  numl>er  of 
conrtiera    came    galloping     up     and    interrupted 


.\i;irliii,  lie  .>\\i>rc  iiKc  ;i  ci  ■.ir!lli')l.;<i  ;iii.t  ;:\rcat- 
ened,  only  half  in  jest,  to  cut  off  the  next  hca<l 
that  should  come  between  him  and  a  good  story  : 
and  when  Martin  had  done,  he  s.aid  : — 

"  St.  Luke  !  what  sport  goeth  on  in  this  mine 
earldom — ay  I  in  my  own  woods,  and  I  seo  it  not. 
You  fellows  have  all  the  luck."  And  he  w.os 
indignant  at  the  partiality  of  Fortune.  "Lo  you 
now  !  this  was  a  man-hunt !"  said  he.  "/  never 
had  the  luck  to  be  at  a  man-hunt." 

"My  luck  w.os  none  so  great,"  replied  Martin, 
bluntly  ;  "I  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dogs' 
noses." 

"  Ah !  so  you  were :  I  forgot  that."  .\nd  royalty 
was  almost  reconciled  to  its  lot.  "What  would 
you  then  ? " 

"A  free  pardon,  your  highnes.'i,  for  myself  and 
Gerard." 

"For  wh.at?" 

"  For  prison-breaking." 

"  Go  to  :  the  bird  will  fly  from  the  cage.  Tis 
instinct.  Besides,  coop  a  young  man  uj)  for  loving 
a  young  woman  ?  These  burgom.osters  must  be 
void  of  common  sense.     \\'hat  else  ?  " 

"  Ffir  striking  down  the  Burgomaster." 

"  Oh  !  the  liimted  boar  will  turn  to  b.ay.  Tis 
his  right,  and  I  hoM  him  less  than  man  that 
gnidgea  it  him.     What  else  ?  " 

"  For  kQling  of  the  blood-hounds." 

The  Duke's  countenance  fell. 

"  "Tw.os  their  life  or  mine,"  said  Martin  eagerly. 

"  Ay  I  but  I  can't  have  my  blood-hounds,  my 
beaiitiful  blood-hounds,  sacrificed  to " 

"  No,  no,  no  !     They  were  not  your  dogs." 

"  Whose,  then  7  " 

"  The  ranger's." 
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"  Oh.  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  Liit,  as 
I  was  saying,  I  can't  have  my  okl  soldiers  sacri- 
ficed to  his  l>Iood-hounds.  Thoii  shalt  have  thy 
free  pardon." 

"And  poor  Gerard?" 

"And  poor  Gerard  too,  for  thy  sake.  And 
more,  tell  thoii  this  Burgomaster  his  doings  mis- 
like  me  :  this  is  to  set  up  for  a  king,  not  a  biirgo- 
master.  I'll  have  no  kings  in  Holland  but  one. 
Bid  him  be  more  humble,  or  by  St.  .Jnde  I'll  hang 
him  before  his  own  door,  as  I  hanged  the  Burgo- 
master of  what's  the  name,  some  town  or  other  in 
Flanders  it  was  :  no,  'twas  somewhere  in  Brabant 
■ — no  matter — I  hanged  him,  I  remember  that 
much — for  oppressing  poor  folk." 

The  Dixko  then  beckoned  his  chancellor,  apiu-sy 
old  fellow  that  sat  his  horse  like  a  sack,  and  bade 
him  write  o\Tt  a  free  pardon  for  Slartin  and  one 
Gerard. 

This  precious  document  was  dra^\'n  up  in  form 
and  signed  next  day,  and  Martin  hastened  home 
with  it. 

Margaret  had  left  her  bed  some  days,  and  was 
sitting  pale  and  pensive  by  the  fireside,  when  he 
burst  in,  waving  the  parchment,  and  crying,  "A 
free  pardon,  girl,  for  Gerard  as  well  as  me  !  Send 
for  him  back  when  you  will ;  all  the  burgomasters 
on  earth  daren't  lay  a  finger  on  him." 

She  fliished  aU  over  with  joy,  and  her  hands 
trembled  with  eagerness  as  she  took  the  parch- 
ment, and  devoured  it  with  her  eyes,  and  kissed 
it  again  and  again,  and  Hung  her  arms  round 
ISIartin's  neck,  and  kissed  Jiim.  When  she  was 
calmer,  she  told  him  Heaven  had  raised  her  up  a 
friend  in  the  dame  Van  Eyck.  "And  I  woiUd 
fain  consult  her  on  this  good  news  :  but  I  have 
not  strength  to  walk  so  far." 

"What  need  to  walk  ?     Tlierc  is  my  mule." 
"  Your  mule,  Martin  ?" 

The  old  soldier  or  professional  pillager  laughed, 
and  confessed  he  had  got  so  used  to  her,  that  he 
forgot  at  times  Ghysbrecht  had  a  prior  claim.  To- 
morrow he  would  turn  her  into  the  Bui'gomaster's 
j^ard,  but  to-night  she  should  carry  Margaret  to 
Tergoii. 

It  was  nearly  dusk ;  so  Margaret  ventured,  and 
about  seven  in  the  evening  she  astonished  and 
gladdened  her  new  but  ardent  friend  by  arriving 
at  her  hoiise — with  unwonted  roses  on  her  cheeks, 
and  Gerard's  pardon  in  her  bosom. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Some  are  old  in  heart  at  forty,  some  arc  young 
at  eighty.  Margaret  Van  Eyck's  heart  was  an 
evergreen.  She  loved  her  young  namesake  ynth. 
youthful  ardour.  Nor  was  this  new  sentiment  a 
mere  caprice  :  she  was  quick  at  reading  character, 
and  saw  in  IMargaret  Brandt  that  which  in  one  of 
her  own  sex  goes  far  with  an  intelligent  woman — 
genuineness.  But,  besides  her  ownsterlingqualities, 
Slargaret  Brandt  had  from  the  first  a  potent  ally 
in  the  old  artist's  bosom. 

Human  nature. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  unobservant, 
oui-  hi^arts  warm  more  readily  to  those  wo  have 
benefited  than  to  our  Ijeuefactoi'S.  Some  of  the 
Greek  i^hilosophers  noticed  this  ;  but  the  British 
Homer  has  stamped  it  in  immortal  lines  : — 


I  lieartl,  and  thought  how  side  by  side 
We  two  had  stemmed  the  battle's  tide 
In  many  a  weU-debated  field. 
Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's  shield. 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale, 
Where  Death  bestrides  the  evening  gale, 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw, 
And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew. 
I  thought  on  Quariana's  cliff, 
Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff, 
Tlu-ougli  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 
Exhausted  Mortram  to  the  shore  ; 
And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  sucked  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 
These  thoughts  like  torrents  rushed  along 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

Observe !  this  assassin's  hand  is  stayed  by 
memory,  not  of  benefits  received,  biit  benefits 
conferred. 

Now  Margaret  Van  Eyck  had  been  wonderfidly 
kind  to  Margaret  Brandt ;  had  broken  through 
her  own  habits  to  go  and  see  her ;  had  nursed 
her,  and  soothed  her,  and  petted  lier,  and  cured 
her  more  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world.  So 
her  heart  opened  to  the  recipient  of  her  goodness, 
and  she  loved  her  now  far  more  tenderly  than  she 
had  ever  loved  Gerard,  thoTigh,  in  truth,  it  was 
purely  out  of  regard  for  Gerard  she  had  visited 
her  in  the  first  instance. 

AVhen,  therefore,  she  saw  the  unwonted  roses 
on  Margaret's  cheek,  and  read  the  bit  of  parch- 
ment that  had  brought  them  there,  she  gave  up 
her  own  views  Avithout  a  miu'mur. 

"Sweetheart,"    said    she,    "I    did 
should  stay  in  Italy  five  or  six  years, 
back   rich,   and,   above    aU,   an  artist, 
happiness  is  before  all,  and  I  see  you 

him  home  as  fast 


desire  he 
and  come 
But  your 
can't  live 
without  him,  so  we  must  have 
as  may  be." 

"Ah,  madam  !  you  divine  my  very  thoughts." 
And  the  young  Avoman  hung  her  head  a  momerit 
and  blushed.  ' '  But  hoAV  to  let  him  know, 
Madam  ?  That  passes  my  skill.  He  is  gone  to 
Italy  ;  b\it  what  part,  that  I  know  not.  Stay  ! 
he  named  the  cities  he  shoidd  visit.  Florence  Avas 
oue,  and  Rome.     But  then — " 

Finally,  being  a  sensible  gii-1,  she  divined  that  a 
letter,  addressed  "My  Gerard — Italy,"  might 
chance  to  miscarry,  and  she  looked  imploringly  at 
her  friend  for  counsel. 

' '  You  are  come  to  the  right  place,  and  at  the 
right  time,"  said  the  old  lady.  "Here  was  this 
Hans  Memling  Avith  me  to-day ;  he  is  going  to 
Italy,  girl,  no  later  than  next  Aveek — '  to  improve 
his  hand,'  he  says.  Not  before  'twas  needed,  I 
do  assure  you." 

"  Bxit  hoAv  is  he  to  find  my  Gerard  ?" 

"  Why,  he  knows  your  Gerard,  child.  They 
have  supped  here  more  than  once,  and  were  like 
hand  and  glove.  Noav,  as  his  business  is  the 
same  as  Gerard's — " 

"  What !  he  is  a  painter  then  ?" 

"He  passes  for  one.  He  Mall  A'isit  the  same 
places  as  Gerard,  and,  soon  or  late,  he  must  fall 
in  with  him.  AVherefore,  get  you  a  long  letter 
written,  and  copy  out  this  pardon  into  it,  and  I'll 
answer  for  the  messenger.  In  six  months  at 
farthest  Gerard  shall  get  it ;  and  Avhen  he  shall 
get  it,   then  AviU  he    kiss   it,   and   put   it  in  his 
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bosom,  and  conio  llyiug  homo.  Wluvt  are  you 
aniiliiiL;  at  ?  Ami  now  what  makes  your  cheeks 
so  red  ?  Ami  what  you  are  smothering  mo  for,  I 
cannot  think — My  iLirling  !  yos  !  happy  clays 
are  coming  to  my  little  pearl." 

Meantime,  Martin  si\t  in  the  kitchen,  with  the 
'  '     '    ■  lok  befure  him  and  Ilicht  lleynes  spinning 
uim  :  ;uid,  wow  I   but  she  pumped  him  that 
night. 


"  he  mil 


This  Hans  Memling  Wiis  an  old  pupil  of  Jan 
N'       In  ok  and  "  !•.     He  was  a  painter,  not- 

'\   .  .     mding   M  ;    sneer,   and   a  good  soul 

enough,  with  one  taidt.  He  loved  the  "nipper- 
kin,  canakin,  an'l  the  brown  bowl"  more  than 
they  deser\e.  This  singular  i)enehant  kept  him 
■le.  and  w;is  the  cause  that  he 
,  iret  Van  Eyek  for  a  meal,  and 
sometimes  for  a  groat.  But  this  gave  her  a  claim 
on  him,  and  she  knew  lie  woidd  not  trille  with 
any  commission  she  shoidd  entrust  to  him. 

The  letter  was  didy  written,  and  left  with 
Mai-garet  Van  Eyek  ;  and,  the  following  week,  sure 
enough,  Hans  Memling  returned  from  Flanders. 
M  it  Van  Eyek   gave  him  the  letter,  and  a 

j^  g'">ld  towanls  his  travelling  expenses.     He 

seemed  in  a  hurry  to  be  otY. 

"All  the  l^otter,"  said  the  old  artist 
be  the  sooner  in  Italy." 

But  as  there  are  horses  who  bum  and  rage  to 
start,  ajid   .after  the   tirst  yard  or  two  want  the 
whip,  so  all  thi.j  hurry  cooled  into  inaction  when 
}]■■■-    ^zot   M    lAT    as   the    principal    hostelry  of 
!  .   and    saw  two    of    his    boon    companions 

in  the  bay  window.  He  went  in  for  a 
i  V :  ,  gla-is  with  them  ;  Irat  when  he  offered  to 
pay,  they  would  not  hear  of  it.  No ;  he  was  going 
a  lonii  jiTimcv  ;  they  woidd  treat  him, — every- 
iKKly  must  t;Lat  him,  the  lamllord  and  all. 

It  resiUtcd  from  this  treatment  that  his  tongue 
got  as  loose  as  if  the  wine  had  been  oil ;  and  he 
confided  to  the  conviWal  crew  that  be  was  going 
t  .     "  '•    ''     ^  how  to  paint:  ne.\t  he  sang 

L  .  ■,  for  he  ha*l  handled  a  pike  ; 

and  his  amorous  successes  with  fem.ale.-i,  luckily 
not  present  to  opi>ose  their  version  of  the  incidents. 
In  short,  "  pleniis  rimarum  erat :  hue  illuc  difflue- 
b.at  :"         "  the  mLscellaneous  matters  that 

oozed  t  bhab   that    he   w;i3  entrusted 

with  a  letter  to  a  townsman  of  theirs,  one  Gerard, 
a  -i;....!  fellow.  He  added:  "you  arc  all  good 
i'  i  -  :"  and  he  slapj^ed  Sybrandt  on  the  back 
s  >  lie^rtily,  that  the  breath  was  driven  out  of  his 
b.-dy. 

Sybrandt  on  this  got  a  long  way  off ;  but 
listcnc'l  to  every  word,  and  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Geranl  w.as  gone  to  Italy.  However,  to 
make  sure,  ho  affected  to  doubt  it. 

"  My  brother  Gerard  is  never  in  Italy." 
"  Ye  lie,  ye  cur,"  roared  Hans,  taking  instantly 
the  irascible  turn,  and  not  remarking  that  he  who 
now  s.at  opp"site  him  was  the  same  he  had 
culogisetl,  and  hit,  when  beside  him.  "It  he  w.-vs 
ten  times  your  brother,  he  is  in  Italy.  What  call 
ye  this  ?  There,  read  me  that  superscription  !  " 
a'.i  I  :   ■  flung  down  a  letter  on  the  table. 

^  .  .  andt  took  it  up  and  examined  it  gravely  ; 
bi't  eventually  laid  it  down,  with  the   remark, 


that  he  coidd  not  reail.  However,  one  of  tho 
comp.any,  by  some  immense  fortuity,  coiUd  rea<l  ; 
and,  proud  of  so  rare  an  accomplishment,  took  it, 
auil  re.ad  it  out :  "  To  Gerard  Geranlson,  of 
Tergou.  These  by  the  hand  of  tho  trusty  Hans 
Hemliug,  with  jdl  sjMjed." 

"'Tis  excellently  well  writ,"  said  the  reader, 
examining  every  letter. 

"  Ay  !  "  said  Hans,  bumb.-wtioally,  "  and  snuill 
wonder  :  'tis  writ  by  a  famous  h;\nd  ;  by  Margaret, 
sister  of  Jan  Van  Eyek.  Blesseil  and  honoured 
be  his  memory  !  She  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  is 
Margaret  Van  Eyek." 

MLscellaneous  Hans  then  ilivergcd  into  forty 
topics. 

Sybrandt  stole  out  of  the  company,  and  went  in 
search  of  Coruelis. 

They  put  their  heads  together  over  the  news  : 
It;Uy  was  an  immense  distance  off.  If  they  coiUd 
only  keep  hiin  there  ? 

"Keep  him  there?  Nothing  would  keep  him 
long  from  his  Margaret." 

"  Cui-se  her!"  said  Sybrandt.  "Why  didn't 
she  die  when  she  was  about  it  !  " 

"  Shfi  die  !  She  would  outlive  the  pest  to  vex 
us."  And  he  was  wi-oth  at  her  seltishncss  in  not 
dying,  to  oblige. 

These  two  black  sheep  kept  putting  their  hea<ls 
together,  and  tainting  each  other  worao  and  worse, 
till  at  Last  their  corrupt  hearts  conceived  a  plan 
for  keeping  Gerard  in  lt;ily  all  his  life,  and  so 
securing  his  share  of  their  father's  substance. 

But  when  they  hail  planned  it  they  were  no 
nearer  the  execution  ;  for  that  required  talent  :  so 
iniquity  came  to  a  stand  still.  But  presently,  as 
if  .Satan  hiu.1  come  between  the  two  heads,  and 
whispered  into  the  right  ear  of  one  and  the  left  of 
the  other  simultaneously,  they  both  burst  out  at 
once  with  the  same  wortL 

"THE  BUKGO^L\.STEU  !  " 

They  went  to  Ghysbrecht  Van  Swieten,  and  he 
received  them  at  once  :  for  the  man  who  is  under 
the  torture  of  susi>ense  catches  eagerly  at  know- 
ledge. Certainty  Is  often  painful,  but  seldom, 
like  susiHjnse,  intolerable. 

"  You  have  news  of  Gerard  ?  "  said  he  eagerly. 

Then  they  told  about  the  letter  and  Hans 
Memling.  He  listene^l  with  restless  eye.  "  Who 
Avrit  this  letter?" 

"  Margaret  Van  Eyek,"  was  the  reply  :  for  they 
naturally  thought  the  contents  were  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  sui»er8eription. 

"Arc  yo  sure?"  .Vnd  he  went  to  a  drawer 
and  drew  out  a  paper  written  by  Margaret  Van 
Eyek  while  treating  with  the  Burgh  for  lier  house. 
"  Was  it  writ  like  this  ?  " 

"  Yes.  'Tis  the  same  writing,"  said  Sybrandt, 
boliUy. 

"Good!     An«l  now  what  would  ye  of  me?" 

said  Ghysbrecht,  with  beating  heart,  but  a  carc- 

lcs.sncss  so  well   feignetl  tliat  it  staggered  them. 

They  fumbled  with  their  bonnets,   and  stammered 

I  and  spoke  a  word  or  two,  then  hesitated  and  b  ..at 

I  about  the  bush,  and  let  out  by  degrees  that  they 

!  wanted   a  letter   written,   to    say   something  that 

woidd  be  sure  to  keep  Gerard  in   Italy,  and  thia 

letter  they  proposed  to  substitute  in  Hans  Mem- 
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ling's  wallet  for  the  one  lie  carried.  While  these 
fumbled  willi  their  bonnets  and  their  iniquity, 
and  vacillated  between  respect  for  a  burgomaster, 
and  their  knoAvledge  that  this  one  was  as  great  a 
rogue  as  themselves,  and,  somehow  or  other,  on 
their  side  against  Gerard,  pros  and  cons  were 
coursing  one  another  to  and  fro  in  the  keen  old 
man's  spirit.  Vengeance  said  let  Gerard  come 
back  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  law.  Prudence 
s.aid  keep  him  a  thousand  miles  off.  But  then 
prudence  said  also,  why  do  dirty  work  on  a  doubt- 
ful chance  ?  Why  put  it  in  the  power  of  these 
two  rogues  to  tarnish  your  name  ?  Finally,  his 
strong  i)ersTiasion  that  Gerard  was  in  possession  of 
a  serret  by  means  of  which  he  could  wound  him 
to  the  (juick,  coupled  with  his  caution,  resulted 
thus:  "It  is  my  duty  to  aid  the  citizens  that 
cannot  write.  But  for  their  matter  I  wiU  not  be 
responsible.  Tell  me,  then,  what  1  shall  write." 
"  Something  about  this  Mai-garet." 
"Ay,  ay  !  that  she  is  false,  that  she  is  married 
to  another,  I'll  go  bail." 

"Nay,  Burgomaster,  na,y  !  not  fur  all  the 
world!"  cried  Sybrandt ;  "Gerard  would  not 
belie^'0  it,  or  biit  half,  and  then  he  Avould  come 
back  to  see.      No  ;  sny  that  she  is  dead." 

"Dead!  Avhat  at  her  age?  will  he  credit 
that?" 

"  Sooner  than  tlie  other?  Why  she  icas  nearly 
dead,  so  it  is  not  to  say  a  downright  lie,  after 
all." 

"  Humph  ?  And  j^ou  think  that  will  keep  him 
in  Italy?" 

"We  are  sure  of  it,  are  we  not,  Coruelis  ?" 
"Ay,"  said  Cornelis,  "  oiu-  Gerard  will  never 
leave  Italy  now  he  is  there.  It  was  always  his 
dream  to  get  there.  He  would  come  back  for  his 
Margaret,  but  not  for  us.  AVhat  cares  he  for  us  ? 
He  despises  his  o'W'u  family — always  did." 

"This  would  be  a  bitter  pill  to  him,"  said  the 
old  hj'j^ocrite. 

"  It  will  be  for  his  good  in  the  end,"  re}>lied  the 
young  one. 

"  What  avails  Famine  wedding  Thirst,"  said 
Coi'nelis. 

"And  the  grief  you  are  pi-eparing  for  him  so 
coolly : "  Ghysljrccht  spoke  sarcastically,  but 
tastetl  his  own  vengeance  all  the  time. 

"  Oh,  a  lie  is  not  like  a  blow  with  a  curtal  axe. 
It  hacks  no  ilesh,  and  breaks  no  bones." 

"A  curtal  axe!"  said  Sybrandt;  "no,  nor 
CA'cn  like  a  stroke  with  a  cudgel !  "  and  he  shot  a 
sly  cnvrenomcd  glance  at  the  Burgomaster's  broken 
nose. 

Ghysbrccht's  face  turned  white  with  ire  when 
this  adder's  tongue  struck  his  wound.  But  it 
told,  as  intended  :  the  old  man  bristled  mth 
hate. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "tell  me  what  to  write  for 
yon,  and  1  must  write  it :  but,  take  notice,  you 
bear  the  blame  if  aught  turns  amiss.  Not  the 
hand  Avhich  writes,  but  thetongixe  which  dictates, 
doth  the  deed." 

The  brothers  assented  Avarnily,  sneering  within. 
Ghysbrecht  then  drew  his  inkhorn  towards  him, 
and  laid  the  specimen  of  Margaret  Van  Eyck's 
writing  before  him,  and  made  some  incpiiries  as  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  letter;  when  an  unlooked- 


for  interruption  occurred ;  Jorian  Ketel  burst 
hastily  into  the  room,  and  looked  vexed  at  not 
finding  him  alone. 

"  Thou  seest  I  have  matter  on  hand,  good 
fellow." 

' '  Ay  ;  but  this  is  gi'ave.  1  bring  good  news  ; 
but  'tis  not  for  every  ear." 

The  Burgomaster  t-ose,  and  di-ew  Jorian  aside 
into  the  embrasure  of  his  dee]>  window,  and  then 
the  brothers  heard  them  converse  in  low  but  eager 
tones.  It  ended  by  Ghysbrecht  sending  Jorian 
out  to  saddle  his  mule.  He  then  addressed  the 
black  sheei)  with  a  sadden  coldness  that  amazed 
them  : 

"  1  value  the  peace  of  families  ;  but  this  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  done  in  a  hurry  :  we  v.'ill  see  al)out 
it,  we  Avill  see." 

"  But,  Burgomaster,  the  man  will  be  gone.  It 
will  be  too  late. " 

"  Where  is  he?" 

"At  the  hostehy,  drinking." 

' '  Well,  keep  him  drinking.  We  wiU  see,  we 
will  see."     And  he  sent  them  off  discomfited. 

To  explain  all  this  we  must  retrograde  a  step. 
This  very  morning,  then,  Margaret  Brandt  had 
met  Jorian  Ketel  near  her  own  door.  He  passed 
her  with  a  scowl.  Tiiis  struck  her,  and  she 
rememl^ered  him. 

"  Stay,"  said  she.  "  Yes  !  it  is  the  good  man 
who  saved  him.  Oh  !  why  have  you  not  been 
near  me  since  ?  And  why  have  you  not  come  for 
the  parchments  ?  W'as  it  not  true  about  the 
hundred  crowns  ?" 

Jorian  gave  a  snort  :  but,  seeing  her  face  that 
looked  so  candid,  began  to  think  there  might  bo 
some  mistake.  He  told  her  he  had  come,  and 
how  he  had  been  received. 

"  Alas  !"  said  she,  "I  knew  nought  of  this.  I 
lay  at  death's  door."  She  then  invited  him  to 
follow  her,  and  took  him  into  the  garden  and 
showed  him  the  spot  where  the  parchments  were 
b\iried.  "  Martin  was  for  taking  them  up,  but  I 
woidd  not  let  him.  He  put  them  there,  and  I 
said  none  shoidd  move  them  Ijut  you,  who  had 
earned  them  so  well  of  him  and  me." 

"Give  me  a  spade!"  cried  Jorian,  eagerly. 
"But,  stop  !  No  ;  he  is  a  suspicious  man.  You 
are  sure  they  are  there  still  ?  " 

"  Sure  ?  1  will  openly  take  the  blame  if  human 
hand  hath  touched  them." 

"  Then  keep  them  but  two  hours  more,  I 
prithee,  good  Margaret,"  said  Jorian,  and  ran  off 
to  the  Stadthouse  of  Tergou  a  joyfid  man. 

The  rest  you  have  divined. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

The  Burgomaster  was  also  a  joyful  man  as  he 
jogged  along  towards  Sevenbergen,  with  Jorian 
striding  beside  him,  giving  him  assurance  that  in 
an  hour's  time  the  missing  parchments  would  be 
in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  master  ! "  said  he,  "  lucky  for  us  it  wasn't 
a  thief  that  took  them." 

"  Not  a  thief  ?  not  a  thief  ?  what  call  you  him, 
then  ?  " 

"  Well,  saving  your  presence,  I  call  him  a  jack- 
daw.    This  is  a  piece  of  jackdaw's  work,  if  ever 
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there  was ;  take  tho  thing  you  are  least  in  want 
of,  and  hide  it  —  that's  a  jackdaw.  1  should 
know,"  atldcd  Jorian,  oracidarly,  "for  I  was 
brought  up  with  a  jackdaw.  He  aiul  I  were  Ixiru 
the  same  ye;ir,  hut  ho  cut  his  t«'eth  long  before  nie, 
and,  wow  !  but  uiy  life  \v;i3  a  burden  for  years  all 
along  of  him.  If  you  had  but  a  hole  in  your  hose  no 
bigger  than  a  groat,  in  went  his  beak  like  a  gindet ; 
and  in  the  matter  of  stealing,  he  was  CJeranl  all 
over.  What  he  wanted  least,  and  any  jioor 
Christian  in  the  house  wanted  most,  that  went 
first.  Mother  was  a  not.able  woman,  so  if  she  did 
but  look  rouiul,  away  Hew  her  thimble.  Father 
lived  by  conlwaining,  so  about  sunrise  Jack  went 
diligently  away  with  his  awl,  his  wax,  and  his 
twine.  After  tliat,  make  your  bread  how  you 
coidd  I  One  day  I  hcanl  my  mother  tell  him  to 
his  face  he  was  enough  to  commit  half  a  dozen 
children  ;  and  he  only  cocked  his  eye  at  her,  and 
next  minute  away  with  the  nurseling's  shoe  otT  his 
verj'  foot.  Now  this  (Jerard  is  tarred  with  the 
.same  stick.  The  parchments  are  no  more  imto 
him  than  a  thimble  or  an  awl  t<i  Jack.  He  took 
'em  out  of  pure  mischief  and  hid  them,  and  you 
woidd  never  have  found  them  but  for  me." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Ghysbrecht, 
'and  I  have  vexed  myself  more  than  need." 

When  they  came  to  Peter's  gate  he  felt  uneasy. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  anywhere  but  here." 

Jorian  re-a.'ssured  him. 

"  The  girl  is  honest  and  friendly,"  said  he. 
"  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  taking  them,  I'll  be 
sworn!"  and  he  led  him  into  the  garden.  "There, 
master,  if  a  face  is  to  be  believed,  here  they  lie  ; 
and,  see,  the  mould  is  loose." 

He  ran  for  a  sp.ade  which  w.is  stuck  up  in  the 
ground  at  some  distance,  and  soon  went  to  work 
and  uncoveretl  a  parchment.  (Miysbrecht  saw  it, 
and  thrust  him  aside  and  went  down  on  his  knees 
and  tore  it  out  of  the  hole.  His  hands  trembled 
and  his  f.ace  shone.  He  threw  out  jiarchment 
after  jiarchment,  and  Jorian  dusted  them  and 
cleaned  them  and  shook  them.  Now,  when 
(Ihy.sbrecht  had  thrown  out  a  great  many,  his  face 
began  to  darken  and  lengthen,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  last  he  i>ut  his  han<ls  to  his  temples  and 
seemed  to  be  .ill  am.azed.  Then  a  chill  traversed 
his  frame. 

"  What  niystcrj'  lies  here  ?"  he  gasped.  "  Are 
fiends  mocking  me  ?  Dig  deejier  !  There  viiut 
\ye  another  I' 

(To  bt  coiUinutJ.) 


TWO  PAKTINGS. 

We  parted  once  before.     You  wept 

When  I  rose  up  to  go,  you  did  ; 
Yon  pray'd  for  mc  before  you  slept. 

You  little  love,  you  know  you  did  ! 

And  no  grief  now  is  on  that  brow. 

Which  then,  you  .■ciid,  throbh'd  so,  you  did  ; 
You  loved  nie  letter  then  than  now, — 

You  cruel  thiug,  you  know  you  did  ! 

Do  you  rememlier  what  the  sea, 
I  took  you  out  to  show  you,  did  ?, 

Yon  m.ailc  a  pretty  simile  ; 

You  false  of  tongue,  you  know  you  did  ! 


You  sighed,  "  That  life  were  like  its  cre.-its 
When  sunshine  l>reez«.s  blow,"  you  did 

"  To  eatoh  love's  light  lieforc  it  rests  !  " 
You  cold,  cold  heart,  you  know  you  did. 

What  have  I  done  ?     You  smile  no  more 

On  me  as  montlis  ago  y»u  did  ; 
You  deem  my  liDuiage  now  a  l>ore  ; 

You  liked  it  then,  you  know  you  did. 

"  How  blest,"  you  said,  "wore  life  with  one 
Who'd  love  one  truly  !"     (),  you  did  ! 

liut — you  thought  I  w;is  an  elder  son, — 
You  utter  flirt,  you  know  you  did  ! 

HiLPU  A.  Bk.nso.v. 

.AN   EVENING   IN   "THE   CITY   OF 
PALACES." 

Aboi't  six  o'clock  every  evening  the  bean  inonde 
of  Calcutta  begins  to  take  the  air  on  the  Course,  a 
very  pleasant  drive  which  runs  along  the  b.ank  of 
the  river.  There  are  rjuite  as  m.any  carriages  as 
by  the  Serjientine  in  the  most  crowded  jiart  of  the 
season  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  none  of 
them  would  be  likely  to  excite  the  envy  of  an 
owner  of  a  "fa.shion.able  turn-out"  at  home — 
unless  indeed  it  might  be  now  .and  then  for  the 
s.ake  of  their  occupants.  However  incongruous  a 
native  driver  may  look  on  the  box  of  an  English 
c.arri.age,  and  absurd  a  couple  of  tnrbancd  grooms 
painfully  crouching  behind,  or  standing  on  one 
leg  each  on  the  "  dickey  "  steps,  a  sweet  English 
face,  siUTOimded  by  the  edge  of  a  lovely  little 
bonnet,  is  alw.ays  a  pleasant  sight.  The  riding- 
habit,  too,  is  gr.aced  by  some  of  these  ]>retty  faces 
and  figures — the  most  gr.aceful  of  all  being  Lady 
Canning.  It  is  delightful  to  see  her  canter  .along, 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant  group,  her  intelligent  .and 
beautiful  eyes  animated  in  conversation,  or  with 
their  not  less  charming  expres.^iou  of  repose — 
JiSn'  and  gentle  at  the  same  time. 

Long  before  the  Course  begins  to  thin,  it  is 
almost  dark,  and  then — .at  least  if  the  jioor 
lounger  is  "  un.attached,"  .and,  instead  of  being 
seated  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned  enviable 
voitures,  or,  perhaps  happier  still,  walking  his 
horse  across  the  jilain  beside  some  well-trained 
Arab,  he  is  sharing  his  buggy  with  a  friend  as 
unfortunate  as  himself — the  general  effect  of  the 
scene  before  him  is  tho  moat  interesting  object  for 
his  gaze.  Tho  carriages  continue  to  whirl  past, 
but  one  sees  hardly  more  of  them  th.an  their 
lami>3.  The  river  glides,  cold  and  shining,  a  long 
silvery  light  under  the  opposite  bank,  while  trees 
and  masts  and  rigging  relieve  themselves,  as  in  a 
jiicture  of  Giorgione's,  .against  the  golden  bars  of 
the  distant  sky.  But  the  band  ceases  to  play, 
anil  we  .all  go  home  to  dress. 

1£  the  traveller  choo.se.s — which,  they  s.ay,  is 
rare  with  Englishmen  abroad — to  leave  the  society 
of  his  comji.atriots,  he  may  find  m.any  an  .amusing 
drive  in  the  native  jiarts  of  the  town.  Tall 
Sikhs,  whose  hair  and  beards  have  never  known 
scissors  or  razor,  and  who  stride  along  with  a 
troojjer-like  swagger  and  high  cii.stc  dignity  ; 
efremin.ate  Cing.alese ;  Hindoo  clerks,  smirking 
and  conceited,  and  dandified,  too,  .according  to 
their  own  notions ;  almost  naked  jialkee-bearers, 
who,     nevertheless,    if     there     is     the    slightest 
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shower,  put  up  an  mnbrella  to  protect  their 
shaven  crowns  ;  "up-coiuitry"  girls,  hke  the  lady 
of  the  uiu-scry-song,  with  rings  in  their  noses  and 
rings  on  their  toes ;  little  Bengalee  beauties  in 
their  gracefid  and  cool  garment  of  one  piece  of 
muslin,  which,  ingeniously  twisted  round  them, 
serves  as  hood,  shawl,  and  petticoat,  biit  which 
has  the  inconvenience  (as  it  woidd  lie  thought  in 
lands  where  crinoline  prevails)  of  leaving  their 
figiu'es  perfectly  visible  whenever  they  come  be- 
tween you  and  the  light;  Madras  "boys;" 
Parsees,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians. 
Every  variety  of  race  and  costume  are  to  be  seen 
bargaiiung  on  the  qiiays,  chaffering  in  the  bazaars, 
loading  and  ludoading  the  ships,  trotting  along 
under  their  water-skins,  driving  their  liullock- 
carts,  smoking  theii'  hookahs,  or  squatting  in  the 
shade  doing  nothing  at  all. 

To  come  in  of  an  evening  from  driving  about  in 
some  of  these  dark,  du-ty,  narrow,  noisy  lanes, 
and  half  an  hoiu-  afterwards  find  oneself  in  a 
pleasant  Euglish  dining-room,  is  a  very  pretty 
contrast.  Women  nicely  dressed,  decorated 
generals  and  captains,  and  knights-at-arms  and 
black-coated  civilians,  intermingled,  down  the 
sides  of  that  long  table,  covered  with  glass  and 
plate  and  flowers  and  little  statues,  recall  to  mind 
dear  England  ;  then,  Avhat  reminds  one  England 
is  far  away,  the  punkahs  swinging  over-head 
between  the  chandehers,  and  the  grave,  handsome 
Mohammedan  servants.  How  pleasant,  too — 
doubly  so  after  the  stilling  cabins  of  the  P.  and 
0.  steamer — the  great,  lofty,  marble-pillared 
room,  opening  through  distant  doors  on  verandahs, 
and  the  star-covered  blue  sky.  Not  less  jileasant 
to  the  traveller  weary  of  board  shiji  is  the  drawing- 
room  with  its  new  books  and  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs, the  sound  of  the  billiard  balls  gently 
rolling  in,  the  adjoining  salon,  and  the  sight  of  the 
groups  in  the  broad  A'erandah  enjoying  the 
evening  Ijreeze.  Best  of  all,  however,  and  greatest 
pleasure  of  all,  is  the  consciousness  of  lil:)ei-ty  ; 
here  one  is  not  cooped  up  on  a  naiTow  quarter- 
deck— here  we  can  change  and  vary  the  scene. 
We  have  enjoyed  ourselves.  What  shall  we  do 
now?  "Slope  "off  and  smoke  a  cheroot  at  the 
hotel?  Not  yet,  dear  i-eader  ;  neither  will  we  go 
to  the  opera,  where  "  Don  Pasquale"  is  to  be  jier- 
formed  by  a  French  companjr.  We  have  heard 
Lablache  at  home,  and  the  house  here  is  very  hot, 
and  besides  iiossesses  no  Lablache.  But  we  will 
take  you  to  a  ballet  very  different  to  any  that 
you  have  yet  seen,  and  in  our  opinion  superior 
in  some  points. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune,  thanks  to  our 
interest  in  native  manners  and  customs,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Hindoo  merchant  or  con- 
tractor ;  he  is  a  millionnairc  and  a  hon  vivant,  on 
whom  his  religion — in  i>rivate — sits  somewhat 
lightly.  We  might,  if  we  had  not  been  otherwise 
engaged,  have  dined  with  him  this  evening.  He 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  received  such 
good  fellows  as  we  are,  and  woidd  have  treated 
us  v/ith  abundant  hospitality  and  kindness.  The 
dinner  would  ha\'"e  been  of  a  composite  character, 
partly  European,  partly  native.  A  sort  of  rissole 
of  chicken  would  certainly  have  been  one  of  the 
dishes,  and  with  equal  certainty  would  have  met 


with  yom-  apx^roval  ;  the  curry,  too,  woidd  have 
satisfied  you,  even  if  you  had  just  come  from 
Madras  or  Singapore.  There  would  have  been 
knives  and  forks  for  us  ;  our  convives  woidd  not 
have  made  much  use  of  the  latter,  and  some  of 
the  dishes  on  which  they  woidd  have  exercised 
their  fingers  woidd  hardly  have  tempted  us.  The 
champagne  and  claret  are  excellent ;  and  our  host, 
Hindoo  as  he  is,  is  not  sparing  in  his  libations,  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  and  his  countrymen  would 
have  been  vociferous  in  pressing  us  to  eat  and 
drink,  filling  our  glasses  the  moment  they  were 
empty,  and  heaping  our  plates  with  the  choicest 
morsels. 

After  all,  however,  perhaps  we  have  had  no  gi'eat 
loss  in  missing  the  dinner.  We  shall  enjoy  the 
drive  to  my  friend's  house,  and  by  being  a  little 
late,  shall  escape  the  not  very  delightful  sound  of 
tuning  various  stringed,  instruments,  that  even  in 
their  perfect  state  will  seem  to  us  horribly  inhar- 
monious. Arrived,  we  leave  our  horse  and  buggy 
to  the  care  of  some  most  cut-throat  looking  indi- 
viduals, who  crowd  round  with  much  noise  and 
gesticulation,  wondering  who  and  what  we  are, 
while  this  clatter  brings  out  a  sort  of  major-domo, 
who  recognises  us  as  friends  of  his  master,  and 
soon  clears  a  way  for  us  across  the  court-yard,  full 
of  puddles  and  mud,  takes  us  up  a  flight  of  sfcejjs, 
and  ushers  us  into  a  long  and  tolerably  well  lighted 
room.  Our  host,  who  has  evidently  dined,  comes 
foi'ward  \\dth  outstretched  hands,  and  with  great 
cordiality  welcomes  and  presents  us  to  his  friends. 
We  can't  understand  all  he  says,  for  his  English  at 
the  best  is  not  ahvays  intelligible,  and  he  is  now 
particulai'ly  voluble  and  joUy.  There  is  a  great 
noise,  too,  for  every  one  is  talking  and  laughing, 
and  the  talking  is  jiretty  loud,  for  it  has  to  over- 
come the  sounds  made  by  sundry  musicians  seated 
on  carpets  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  who  are 
striking  their  tom-toms,  and  singing  a  most  doleful 
and  monotonous  chant.  The  Baboo,  however, 
bustling  about,  soon  makes  vacant  for  us  two  sofas, 
the  jtlaces  of  honour.  Little  marble  tables  are 
Ijcfore  them,  on  which  are  placed  wine,  brandy 
and  soda-water.  The  other  guests  resume  their 
seats  along  the  two  sides  of  the  room,  on  our  right 
and  left.  There  are  eight  or  ten  men,  and  two  or 
three  ladies  ;  all — the  ladies,  I  mean — very  hand- 
some and  richly  di-essed.  LoM^er  down,  are  several 
young  girls  in  light  flowing  drapery,  busily  talking, 
laughing,  and  smoking  their  hookahs.  AH  the  fair 
sex  look  rather  scared  and  shyly  at  the  foreigners, 
])ut  some  of  the  men  are  CAadently  trying  to  re- 
assure them,  and  telling  them  what  swells  we  are. 
Order  l^eing  at  length  restored,  hookahs  on  our 
part  being  res]iectfidly  declmed,  for  we  have  before 
this  tried  and  found  we  can't  manage  them  ;  our 
cheroots  being  lit,  and  our  iced  brandy  pa-WTiee 
made  ready,  the  performance  recommences.  The 
corps  cle  ballet,  I  ought  to  say,  are  not  performers 
hired  for  the  occasion,  but  form,  part  of  the  regular 
establishment  of  our  friend  the  Baboo.  One  of 
the  guis  seated,  as  I  have  said,  near  the  musicians 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  advances  slowly,  in 
time  with  the  dreadfid  music,  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  one  of  our  sofas,  and  she  is  followed  by  another, 
who  similarly  places  herself  opposite  the  other 
sofa.     Others  in  the   same  way  prepare  to  dance 
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Ittfore  other  guests.     They  all  stand  for  a  moment 
ia    a    laugxiiil    and    gracefid    attitude,    the   music 
strikes  u(i  a  fresh  air,  and  each  nautch  girl  assumes 
tii'M  of  her  dance,      .'^he   stands  with 
I   arm   and   luuul,    (juivcring   them    in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  I  have  seen  in  mesmer- 
ists,   and  allowing  her  IkkIv  very  slightly  to  par- 
take of  the  same  movement.      Her  feet,  ttx»,  mark 
the  time  of  the  music,   not   liy  being  raiseil,  but 
by  merely  pressing  the  tioor.with  the   toes.     The 
action  and  movement  thus  seem  to  run  like  a  wave 
through  the    Ixxly,    gr»\atcst   where   it   begins    in 
the   hiUid,    and   gradiuilly   diminishing  as   it  dies 
away   in  the   foot.       With  a  change  of    time   in 
the  accomp.-uiiment,    the  girl  drujis  her  arm,  ad- 
vances astej)  or  two  nearer  the  i>crsou  before  whom 
she   is   dancing,  and   leans  back,    supporting   her 
whole  weight  on  one  foot,  with  the  other  put  for- 
ward, and  pressing  against  the  floor  the  border  of 
her  draiK.'rj'. 

In  her  hands  she   holds  a   little  scarf,    which 

scr\'cs  to  give  a  motive  to  the  movements  of  the 

aims  and  head.     The  action  in  this  ligure — which, 

by   the    way,   admits   of   great   variety,    no   two 

rs  being  at  all  alike  in  it — is  somewhat 

:  th;in  in  the  lirst.     The  undulation,  too, 

iiiet«ad   of  dying  away  gradually  from    its    com- 

nicucement,   runs  with  ecjual  force,  like  the  line 

•  f  an  S,  through  the  body.     Without  any  pause 

,  ;  •'  '-■■,  the  dancer  sometimes  glides  impor- 

,  sometimes  begins  with  startling  sud- 

ihe  next  movement.     Tlie  general  position 

.  ,......■>  what  it  was  before;  but  to  describe  how 

the  jirinciple  of   life  and  motion  seems   concen- 

t/d  below  the  dancer's  waist,  and  from  thence 

.\s  in  undulating  streams  to  llivsh  from  or  to 

dull — according   to   her   organisation — the    eyes  ; 

;\r.d   to  crisp  the  chiliUike  feet  with   which   she 

.!  lsj)s  the  car|>et,  is  for  me  quite  imj>ossible.     A 

1  Alliens  or  Gavami  mi^'ht  draw  what  woiUd  recall 

liiij  wonderful  pantomime  to  the    lirain   of   one 

who    hail    seen    it,    but   nothing    but    his   own 

imagination  coidd  suggest  it  to  him  who  had  not. 

One   of  these    girls    is    a    perfect    actress ;    she 

woidd  bewitch  us  as  Vivien  did  poor  Merlin  could 

she  get  us  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  entertain  us  with 

a  little  confidential  chat : 

A  robe  that  more  exprcst 

Tlian  hid  her,  c!i; '      '  '     ■  '       :ne  limbs, 

In  colour  like  tl;  i 

On  sallows  in  the  wuidy  gluuaa  ut  March. 

N       "  '     lea  of   expression   pass   over   her 

■i,    but    the    prevailing   one   is    a 
ecching,  supplicating  look,  that  seems  to  say, 

Trample  me, 
L'.,:r  feet,  that  I  would  follow  throagh  the  world, 
And  I  will  i>ay  you  worship ;  tread  me  down, 
And  I  will  kiss  you  for  it. 

But  we  don't  do  anything  of  the  sort.     We  only, 

.•«  the  custom  is,  admuiLster  to  her  some  rui>ecs 

■':it  we  have  borrowed  from  the  major-domo)  in 

-ken  of  our  a-lmiration,  and  with  an  arch  smile 

the  no  longer  sup]>licatiug  damsel  passes  on. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  vague  notion  prevailing, 
that  a  nautch  is  a  very  naughty  and  improjier 
exhibition.     My  exjierience  is  verj*  limited,  but  I 


must  say,  that  in  the  one  or  two  I  saw,  there  was 
nothing"  that  the  most  rigid  tieiyenl  ile  ville  at 
Mabille  could  have  objected  to.  Lord  Hatldo  and 
his  frientls,  who  are  8ht>cked  at  paintei-s  drawing 
from  the  living  model,  or  the  Neapolitan  guvern- 
meut,  that  prescribes  the  studies  of  young  doctors, 
might  certainly  with  great  consistency  exjtress  their 
aversion  to  a^i  Indian  nautch  ;  but  no  one  who 
retiiiiis  his  stall  at  a  Eurojiean  ballet  could  saj'  a 
word  on  the  suljject.  If  the  charge  of  imlelicicy 
is  to  be  brought  against  cither,  it  would,  I  think, 
weigh  most  heavily  against  the  latter.  The  Indi:m 
dance  is  voluptuous  and  graceful — as  a  datico 
should  be  ;  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  athnned 
of  a  ballet  of  the  French  school,  some  of  the 
commonest  attitudes  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
not  addressed  merely  to  the  sense  of  beauty. 
However,  it  is  now  late  ;  and  though  our  worthy 
friend  and  his  fellow-countrymen  seem  to  be 
enjoj'ing  themselves  with  "  unabated  vigour," 
and  the  "festivities  will  probaldy  be  kcjit  up  till 
a  late  hour  " — as  they  always  say  of  coimtry  balls 
— we  ourselves  take  leave  aud  get  away  home- 
wards. Z. 
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CHAPTER    1. 


Of  our  pleasant  party  at  Tho  Elms  last  Christ- 
mas, Kate  O'Hara  was  the  beauty,  far  a\\ay.  I 
remember  our  little  silence  of  admiration  as  she 
came  into  the  drawing-room  just  before  dinner 
was  announced  (for  yt>ur  prima  donna  does  not 
care  to  enter  untU  the  house  is  full),  and  the  great 
sensation  her  arrival  made,  though  she  couhl  not 
have  approached  more  (jnietly  or  meekly  if  she 
hatl  been  the  cat.  Half-a-dozen  young  ladies  who, 
before  her  advent,  looked  pretty  enough,  suddenly 
became  quite  uninteresting  to  a  corresponding 
numlier  of  bachelors,  and  even  we  married  gen- 
tlemen paused  awhile  in  our  t:ilk  of  shorthorns  to 
steal  an  atlmiring  glance.  We  had  resumed  our 
bo\nne  conversation,  and  were  diverging,  if  I 
remember  aright,  in  the  direction  of  the  Prince 
Consort's  pigs,  when  my  wife  came  up  to  me,  and 
whisi)ered  : 

"  That's  little  Kate  O'Hara  !  " 

Why  did  my  cheek  glow  and  my  heart  throb  ? 
W'hy  did  the  name  of  one  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  she  was  a  little  child  recall  at  once  the 
crowning  happiness  aud  chief  confusion  of  my 
life? 

It  shall  be  told,  terribly,  anon. 

The  six  bachelors  "entered  themselves"  imme- 
diatelj'  for  "the  O'Hara  stakes,"  as  one  of  them 
was  subsequently  pleased  to  designate  the  dream- 
ing of  I>jve's  young  dream  ;  and  two  of  them — a 
middy  and  an  under-graduate — got  the  start,  and 
made  the  running  at  the  most  reckless  pace  I  ever 
saw.  Indeed,  the  sailor  proposed  on  the  third 
evening,  and  was  dechned  with  such  good-natured 
cheerfulness  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather  plea-scd 
than  otherwise  ;  whereas  the  collegian,  who  was 
of  a  poetical  turn,  took  his  refusal,  the  day  fol- 
lowing, very  seriously  to  heart,  and  ])assed  the 
remaining  part  of  his  visit  in  sorrow  and  the 
shrubberies.  Two  other  comi)etitors,  unattached 
(except  to  Kate),  were  disposed  of  at  an  archery 
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ball  ;  and  the  race  then  lay  between  Charley 
Northcote,  (japtain  of  hnssars,  and  Philip  Lee, 
curate. 

It  was  a  gi-and  set-to — "hands  iip,"  1  can  tell 
you.  If  Charley  had  the  handsomest  face,  and, 
playing  with  a  Inillet  pendent  from  his  watch- 
chain,  but  which  had  previously  resided  in  his 
leg,  coxild  talk  of  the  time  "  when  I  was  in  the 
Crimea,"  Philip  had  the  more  intellectual  exjires- 
sion,  and  had  won  at  Oxford  the  under-graduate's 
"  blue  riblion  " — the  Newdegate  prize  for  English 
verse.  Charley,  it  is  triie,  when  we  were  skating 
on  the  lake,  produced  upon  the  ice  such  wondrous 
"  eagles "  as  Avid  ubon  never  dreamed  of;  but  he 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  to  own,  when 
the    frost  l)roke  up,     that,     "in    a    really    good 


thing  with  hounds,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
could  catch  the  parson."  For  Philip,  though  he 
did  not  himt  in  his  own  parish,  could  "  go 
like  a  bird"  out  of  it,  whenever  he  coidd  get  a 
mount. 

CHArXER    II. 

On  the  night  before  our  party  separated,  we 
had  a  grand  performance  of  charades,  and,  in  the 
last  of  these,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lee  had  won 
immense  applause  as  a  ferocious  captain  of  ban- 
ditti, acting  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
having  composed  for  himself,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  cork,  a  jjair  of  moustachios,  which 
rivalled  Charley's.  We  were  to  appear  at  supper 
in  our    charade  costumes,   and  were  waiting  the 


announcement  oi  that  refection,  when  I  noticed 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  caused  me 
instantly  and  earnestly  to  whisper  to  Miss  O'Hara, 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Come  at 
once." 

We  passed  imnoticed  from  the  crowded  drawing- 
room  into  the  library,  still  littered  with  oiu' 
theatrical    pro])erties.       Seizing    a    dagger,     and 


assuming  a  characteristic  scowl  (I  was  attired  as  n 
brigand's  assistant),  I  bade  her  "  Listen  !"  And 
she  (I  see  her  now  in  her  pretty  hat  and  cloak,  for 
she  had  represented  in  our  last  scene  the  young 
English  countess  stopped  by  the  robbers),  ever 
re*idy  for  burlesque  and  mirth — as  she  supposed 
all  thi.s  to  be — made  answer,  solemiily 
"Say  on." 
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"Twelve  years  ago,  Catherine  0'H;ira,  I  w»><)cl 
and  won  in  the  hon»e  of  your  chiKlhuo.l  tho  huly 
who  is  now  my  wife.  On  a  sweet  sununer'a  eve 
I  tolil  my  love,  sitting  umler  an  aoaoiJ^  and  uj)on 
a  g:mlen  scat  the  property  of  your  respected  sire. 
Hard  by,  you,  then  a  little  chii.l,  wen-  swinging  in 
a  swing.  Those  same  long  silken  Irish  la.shes 
dn)opcd  over  those  deep  Mne  eyes,  and  wo  never 
dreamed  that  you  tt>uk  note  of  ns,  sealing,  in  the 
usual  manner,  our  vows  of  mutual  love.  Judge, 
then,  how  intense  our  ai^'ony,  how  eomiilete  ami 
awful  our  abasement,  when,  as  we  rejoined  the 
festive  tliroug  for  coHee,  you  cried  ;doud  for  all  to 
hear  : — 

"  '  Oh,  mama  !  those  two  did  no  kiss  each  other, 
•when  I  was  swinging  in  the  elm  !' 

"For  twelve  yeai-s,  Kate  O'Hara,  the  memory 
"f  that  humiliation  hiis  tmnbled  my  indignant 
soul  ;  but,  at  last,  I  am  avenged— /<«<;[•  l„re!" 

I  held  before  her  on--  of  the  hand  looking-glas.ses 
which  lay  on  tlic  table  aear,  and  .she  was  iireparing 
to  say  something  in  the  dramatic  style,  as  she 
snatched  it  from  me  with  the  proud  air  of  a 
tragedy  (juecn,  when  her  eye  caught  the  reflection 
of  her  face,  and  in  a  moment  that  fair  countenance 
•was  l>Ianched  and  i>ale,  and  she  stootl,  with  her 
head  dnxiping,  speechless.  For  upon  her  lip, 
reader,  she  saw,  as  I  had  seen,  the  certain 
sign  and  trace  that,  in  some  obscure  corner  be- 
hind the  scenes,  (hr  ntcf  hml  Ixu  drcubd  for  the 
"O'JIura  Stal:e«,"  aiui  Unit  the  Bn.jand  Lee  had 

tCOH. 

"Kate,"  I  said,  "you  cannot  be  vexed  with 
mc,  for  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
May  you  1»€  as  happy,  dear  girl,  with  our  friend 
the  llobljcr  as  'those  two'  have  been  happy, 
whom  you  saw  ' x»  kissing  one  another,'  froin 
beneath  tho.se  silken  lashes  as  you  sat  swinging  in 
the  elm."  jj 


STONE  PIXE. 

You  may  .o-s  well  f..rbid  the  mountain  pi'ne* 
To  wag  their  high  t/.|>s,  and  to  make  a  noise. 
When  they  are  lrctt«<l  with  the  gu-ita  of  lic.iven. 

&UAKKJiri:ARr. 
It  i.s  always  pleasing  to  hear  the  regrets  which 
the  iK.-.asantry  e.xi.rcs.s  at  the  loss  of  any  very 
ancient  tree  in  tluir  immediate  neighbourhood. 
They  look  ujion  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  vene- 
ration, as  to  .an  old  and  valuc.l  friend,  and  j)oint 
it  out  with  no  little  pride  to  strangei-s.  Tlie  few 
remaining  Gospel  Oaks  amongst  us  are  some  of 
the  trees  in  fpiestion,  and  to  which  an  old  legend 
I  or  story  is  generally  attached,  and  so  are  some  of 
our  venerable  yews.  Mr.  Unskin  s.ays  : — "  1  was 
glad  to  hear  a  Spanish  gentleman,  tlie  other  day, 
de«.  ribing,  together  with  liis  own,  the  regrets 
which  the  ].ea.«ants  of  his  neighbourliood  ha<l 
testified  for  the  loss  of  a  noble  stone  pine,  one  of 
the  grandest  in  Spain,  which  its  pro|»rietor  h.a<l 
suffered  to  J>e  cut  down  for  a  small  gain.  He  said 
that  the  mere  spot  where  it  ha4l  grown  w.os  still 
popularly  known  as  '  El  Pino.'  " 

The  cultivated  or  stone  pine  is  indeed  a  noble 
tree — "Pidchenima  Pinus  in  Hortis."  If  we 
may  believe  the  Life  of  Homer,  attriljute<l  to 
Herodotus,  the  cones  of  this  tree  dropped  around 
the   venerable    bard,    as   he    lay   on    Mount    Ida 


bene.ath  a  pine,  and  which  he  complimented  in  the 
following  Hues,  wliich  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

What  tree  on  Ida's  airy  tops  of  pine 

Is  known  to  scatU-r  letter  fruit  than  thine  ? 

Macrobins  relates  a  jileasant  anecdote  couci>rning 
these    cones,    which    in     common    language    were 
calle.1    "  Poiua    pinea,"  or    Pine-ajiples.      "  There 
lived    in    the   Augustan   age,"   he   tells   us,    "one 
Vatinius,  who,  by  some  means,  lia<l   irritated  the 
lloman  people  so  much  that  they  pelted  him  with 
stones  wlien  ho  entertained  theni    with  gl.uliatoi-a. 
I  In  order  to  save  himself   from  such  treatment  for 
,  the  future,  he  procured  an  edict  from  the   Kdilcs' 
j  that  uo  persons  shoidd  tlirow  any  but  ajtples  in 
I  the  amphitheatre.      It  accidentally  hai)pened  that 
at  this  time  L'ascellius,  eminent  for  his  wit  as  well 
Jis  knowledge   of  the  law,   was  consiUted  on  the 
I  question   whether  a  june-aiiplo    (the   cone  of  the 
I  pine)  was  legally  included  in  the  term  j>omttin,  an 
I  apple?      'It  is  an  aj.ple,' said  he,  'if  yon    inten.l 
to  lling  it  at  \'atinius.'  "     A  decision  by  which  the 
edict    in    his    favour   did    not    much    memi    his 
situation,  for  Martial  re])resents  it  as  dangerous  to 
come   under   this  tree,    because   the  cones,  in  his 
time,  were  of  so  great  a  size  and  weigiit,  having 
been  enlarged  l)y  cultivation  through  many  ages. 
Kay  says   he   found  the   jtine  growing  wild  in 
I  Ravenna,   and   elsewhere   in   Italy,    and  that   the 
I  kernels    of    the    cone-s,    having    a    very    delicate 
\  flavour,  were  eaten  at  <lcsserts,  and  were  preferred 
I  even  to  almonds.     But  Miller  asseits  that  it  is  not 
:  a  native  of  that  country,  and  says  that  it  is  still 
I  raised  in  gardens  for  its  fniit. 

Had  any  person  but  Itay  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  there  whole  woods  of  this  tree  in  a  natural 
state,  it  might  have  been  susi)ected  that  it  was 
confoundecl  with  tbe  jiineaster,  as  the  leaves  alone 
I  are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The 
I  cones  in.leed  aie  widely  .lilferent.  Linnaus,  how- 
ever,  \yell  aware  of  the  alteration  and  improvement 
of  fruits  which  have  been  long  cidtivated,  does 
not  choose  to  rely  on  the  variou.s  appearances  of 
the  cones  as  a  suthcient  guide  to  specitic  distinc- 
tions, and  therefore  refers  to  the  prin.ordial  leaves, 
which,  he  saj's,  are  ciliated  in  this  tree,  and  jdaiu 
or  smooth  in  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  also  in  its 
variety  the  Pine.uster. 

The  linear  leaf  of  the  whole  genus  of  pines  is 
atlmirably  a«l.apted  to  evatle  tlie  force  of  win<l  on 
the  mountains  where  they  grow  uaturallv.  This 
singidar  constniction  of  their  foli.age  communicates 
a  peculi.or  tme  to  the  ji.assing  breezes,  with  which 
sounds  the  ancient  poets  were  delighted  as  con- 
veying ide.ia  of  refreshing  coobicssl  Nor  has  it 
escajied  the  notice  of  an  elegant  and  popiUar 
modern  poet,  who  thus  refers  to  it  : — 

Where  wandering  volatibj  from  kind  to  kind, 
He  wooed  the  sevenil  trees  to  give  hini  one. 
And  first  he  nought  the  ash  ;  the  voice  she  lent 
Fitfully,  with  a  fr«e  and  lushing  change, 
Flung  here  and  there  its  s;id  uncert;iinties ; 
The  Jisjxn  next ;  a  fluttered  frivolous  twitter 
Was  her  sole  tribute  ;  from  the  willow  came, 
So  long  as  dainty  summer  dress'd  her  out, 
A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter  note 
Was  hissing,  dr}-,  and  reeily.     LaAtiy  the  pine 
Did  he  solicit,  and  from  h-.r  he  drew 
A  voice  80  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 
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That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 

A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean  cave 

Where  he  was  born.  Hekrt  Taylor. 

The  cones  of  the  stoue  pine  require  four  years 
to  ripen.  During  the  first  season  the  cone  attains 
one-third  of  its  size.  In  the  second  it  reaches  its 
full  size,  but  remains  green.  In  the  third  the 
scales  usuallj^  become  dry,  change  colour,  and 
open.  And  in  the  fourth  the  winged  seed  escapes, 
and  is  carried  to  a  distance  by  the  winds. 

The  following  fact 
will  sei've  to  prove 
that  what  has  l>een 
said  of  the  size  of 
the  cone  of  the  stone 
pine  is  not  fabulous. 
A  friend  of  mine 
walking,  some  years 
ago,  iu  the  pine- 
grove  of  the  Casino 
at  Florence,  saw 
some  wood-cutters 
felling  the  beautiful 
trees  which  formed 
at  once  such  a 
delightfid  ornament 
and  shade  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  city. 
On  asking  them  the 
reason,  they  said  it 
was  done  by  order 
of  the  Grancl  Didie, 
lest  the  cones  of 
the  pines  should 
fall  on  the  hearts 
of  his  childi'en,  Avho 
were  taken  there 
for  air  and  recrea- 
tion, and  injure 
them. 

That  delicious 
tropical  fruit,  the 
pine-a])ple  (Brome- 
lia  ananas),  takes 
its  name  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears 
to  the  cones  of  the 
stone  pine.  A  form 
so  elegant  that  the 
Grecian  architects, 
whose  profession 
required  them  t(3 
embellish    their 

works    with    imita-      '■-'—'**'  •  ; 

tions  of  the  most 
ornamental  productions  of  Nature,  selected  this 
cone  to  crowu  the  summits  of  their  edifices,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  see  them  on  many  of 
om-  modern  buildings.  Hogarth,  iu  his  Analysis, 
endeavours  to  exjilain  why  this  shape  is  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  From  the  same  principle  of 
recui'ring  to  vegetable  beauty,  resulting  from  pro- 
portion, the  Grecian  columns  imitated  the  trunks 
of  trees.  For  the  opinion  adopted  by  Vitruvius 
(lib.  iv.  c.  1),  that  the  Doric  column  represented 
the  robust  body  of  a  man,  the  Ionic  that  of 
the  elegancy  of  a  woman,  and  the  Corinthian 
that  of  the  superior  delicacy  of  a  slender  maiden, 


is  a  fantastic  conceit  which  woidd  better  have 
siiited  Ovid  or  Pliny.  In  like  manner,  the  pillars 
in  that  singular  style  of  building  which  has 
been  called  the  Gotliic  and  Saracenic  order,  and 
whose  origin  has  hitherto  been  sought  with  fruit- 
less inquiry,  were  probably  intended  to  resemble  a 
grove  of  Arvmdo  bambos,  or  bamboos,  whose  bodies 
were  tied  together  in  columns,  and  whose  branches 
were  interwoven  and  connected  in  the  form  which 
the  ceilings  of  many  of  o\ir  cathedrals  exhibit. 

But  to  return  to 
the  stone  pine  of 
Italy.  It  is  a  ten- 
der tree,  and  never 
attains  any  size  iu 
this  chmate.  Those 
in  the  gardens  of 
Dropmore,  where 
they  were  planted 
in  considerable 
numbers  by  the 
late  Lord  GrenviUe, 
were  pi-obably  in- 
jured by  the  roots 
being  affected  by 
severe  frost,  or  by 
then-  penetrating 
into  a  gravelly  soil. 
One  of  the  oldest 
ti-ees  of  this  species 
is  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Ord, 
at  Purser's  Cross, 
Fidham,  now  Lord 
Ravensworth's. 

Probably  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, in  his  book, 
"Genus  Pinus," 
gives  some  notices 
as  to  where  other 
specimens  of  this 
tree  are  to  be  found. 
No  doubt,  however, 
but  that  it  was  in 
the  rich  collection 
of  pines  at  Pain's 
Hill,  Cobham,  but 
whether  still  exist- 
ing there  may  be 
doubted.  There  is 
one  now  in  a  corner 
of  a  garden  in  Rich- 
mond Green,  Sur- 
rey, where  I  have 
known  it  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  it  has  never  shown  any  very 
perceptible  increase  of  gro^vth.  There  are  adso 
two  in  an  old  nursery-ground  in  the  Fulham 
Road,  which  I  have  known  long  ago,  affording 
another  proof  of  the  extreme  slo^vness  of  tho 
growth  of  this  tree.  It  is  said  to  bear  the 
smoke  of  towns  better  than  most  evergreens. 
The  seeds  ripen  freely  in  this  climate.  They 
are  sold  in  the  streets  of  Rome  and  Naples 
(Pinacchio  seeds),  and  are  eaten  at  desserts,  as  we 
eat  almonds,  nuts,  &c.,  in  England.  The  Pine 
Wood  of  Ravenna  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Dante  and  of  Lord  Byron.  Edward  Jssse. 
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Shortly  after  xnyjirsl  entry  into  her  Majesty's 

service  on  board  the ,  I  was  place<l  under  the 

tutelage  of  an  old  quartermaster  to  learn  the  arts 
of  knotting,  splicing,  platting,  &c.,  then  deemed 
of  the  first  importance  both  to  the  tjTo  himself 
and  the  6er\'ice  at  large.  This  hard-featured, 
weather-licaten  veteran  of  the  ocean  was  of  the 
Inii'  Bchdol  whence  Britain  draws  her  choicest 
hc^u-t-s  of  oak — tlic  North  Sea  trade.  With  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  duty  as  a  seaman,  he 
had  an  abimdant  fund  of  credulity  and  super- 
atition,  which  he  brought  out  when  favourable 
oj"]  <  rtunitics  ofTrrtd.  HLs  prcdilectiou  for  and 
faitli  in  the  marvellous,  so  far  from  being  corrected 
by  the  exj>erience  of  a  long  life  of  obser\-ation, 
ha<l  increased  and  strengthened  with  his  years. 

I  have  mentioucil  this  old  tar  because  I  met 
with  him  again,  s<>iiic  years  after  I  had  left  the 
navy,  under  circumstances  unusually  dramatic. 
Urgent  affairs  drew  me  home  from  foreign  service, 
and  an  old  family  friend,  in  command  of  one 
of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  Il*>yal  2vavy,  offereil 
me  a  cast  over  the  Atlantic.  I  accepte<l  his 
kindly  offer,  and  on  ascending  the  decks  of  the 
frigate,  the  fii^  man  1  encountered  was  the  old 
quartermaster. 

My    friend    Captain  was    a    tall,    8j)are- 

•  •  'last  looking  m.^u,  rather  bnistjue  in  his 
.•^l  i'carance,  but  most  gentlemanlike  in  his  man- 
ners, and  a  thorough  seaman.     He  rather  shunned 


than  courted  society,  and  his  retiring  habits 
obtained  for  him  the  character  of  being  haughty  ; 
but  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his 
merits  declared  him  to  be  a  very  pleasant  imas- 
suming  companion,  with  a  mind  richly  stored  and 
well  cidtivated.  The  fii-st  lieuteuant  was  a  very 
jjromising  young  man,  quick  in  percei)tiun,  and  pos- 
sessing an  eye  that  would  ferret  out  a  truant  ashore 
when  invisible  to  every  one  el.xc.  The  second 
lieutenant  was  a  harem-scarem  blade,  who.se  head 
was  literally  cracked  by  a  severe  cut  he  had 
received  from  a  monster  Malay  i)irate  ;  indeed, 
but  for  the  iinpenetrabilitj'  of  hi.s  skull,  it  must 
have  been  shattered  to  pieces — its  thickness  saved 
him.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  at  times  a 
complete  tartar,  though  of  a  generous  nature. 
The  other  officers  were  rather  commonplace  cha- 
racters— gentlemen  and  well-tutored  seamen,  but 
all  within  the  average. 

The  land  disapjMjared  ;  the  expanse  of  ocean, 
with  its  ever-rolling  waves,  surrounded  us ;  the 
breeze  was  fresh  and  fair,  cresting  the  billows 
with  a  feathery  foam  ;  and  onward  we  sped, 
parting  the  waters  hither  and  thither,  and  dashing 
along  through  the  white  and  hissing  spray,  as  if  the 
majestic  ship  felt  thnt  she  was  throned  upon  her 
own  dominions.  Eut  there  were  some  who  looked 
doubtmgly  UfMin  the  swelling  sails,  for  their  light 
frames  were  unequal  to  bear  the  cold  chill  of  the 
keen  northern  blast,  and  they  sighed  for  the  warm 
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and  sunny  climes  in  wliicli  they  had  first  drawn 
the  breath  of  life.  To  them  England  was  the  land 
of  the  stranger  ;  and  the  heaven  to  which  they 
hoped  to  have  access,  when  called  hence  by  the 
angel  of  death,  was  of  a  far  different  description 
to  that  of  the  British  islander.  He  was  re- 
turning after  years  of  absence  from  his  native 
home,  which  he  had  left  at  the  bidding  of  high 
and  chivalrous  enterprise — the  prospects  of  fame 
and  fortune  which  had  urged  so  many  to  abandon 
the  delights  of  friendship  and  the  sweets  of  love, 
to  serve  in  that  empire  of  the  East,  where  life 
and  death,  luxury  and  privation,  soft  repose  and 
severe  duties  are  constantly  moving  hand  in  hand, 
holding  mysterious  brotherhood. 

Away  we  v.'cnt,  l:)owling  down  the  high  latitudes 
with  every  sail  set  and  an  increasing  breeze.  It 
was  in  Noveml)er.  The  whole  afternoon  the  wind 
had  been  steadily  strengthening.  It  was  now  blow- 
ing fresh,  and  some  sail  was  taken  in.  The  even- 
ing approached,  when  the  second  lieutenant 
observed  to  me,  that  if  the  wind  increased  at  this 
rate  we  should  soon  be  scudding  under  double 
reefed  topsails. 

From  some  pencil-marks  on  the  ship's  chart,  it 
appeared  that  we  were  in  the  neighljourhood  of 
one  of  those  vigia,  or  mysterious  rocks,  that  are 
said  to  be  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean, 
but  whose  position  and  existence  is  uncertain, 
and  their  precise  situation  unmarked.  They  are 
assumed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  to  be  reefs  just 
above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to  appear 
or  disappear,  and  leave  no  sign.  These  unknown 
dangers,  if  they  exist,  are  far  more  appalling,  even 
to  the  stoutest  hearts,  than  all  the  real  and  visible 
horrors  of  death  by  flood  and  held.  Here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  superstition 
and  knowledge  of  the  old  quartermaster.  He  was 
the  first  to  discover  that  we  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mysterious  rock  ;  and  he  soon  com- 
municated the  information  to  the  crew,  who  quickly 
manifested  their  appreciation  of  the  imknowu 
danger  Ijy  a  subdued  and  serious  tone  of  stealthy 
talk.  A  strong  anxiety  was  visible  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  plainly  showed  that  they  had  a 
strong  feeling  among  them  of  their  awfid  position. 
This  feeling,  however,  did  not  paralyse  their 
energies  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  moved  to  the  2)er- 
formance  of  every  duty,  noiselessly  indeed,  but 
with  a  zeal  and  alacrity  that  almost  anticipated 
the  orders  of  their  officers. 

The  old  quartermaster,  an  esjiecial  favom-ite 
of  the  captam,  ventured  to  address  the  latter  on  the 
quarter-deck,  in  the  strong  hope  thatasiiggestionhe 
wished  to  make  woidd  receive  favour,  and  release 
the  ship  from  the  impending  danger. 

"  It  win  be  best  to  get  as  far  to  the  north  and 
eastward  as  we  can,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  for  then  we 
shall  have  the  breeze  more  southerly,  and  be  well  to 
wind'ard  of  some  nasty  reefs  laid  down  about  here." 

"Wo  must  hold  on  as  we  are,  quartermaster; 
steer  as  you  say,  and  we  shall  get  into  the  vortex 
of  the  hurricane,  which,  I  think  is  blowing  great 
guns  somewhere  in  the  direction  you  indicate." 

The  old  salt  retired  discomfited. 

The  evening  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  the 
heaving,  rising  swell  was  becoming  more  and  more 
agitated,  as  if  lashing  itself  into  fury  to  resist  the 


strength  of  the  coming  gale.  The  breeze  con- 
tinued freshening.  Gallantly  did  the  noble  craft 
climb  the  snow-white  tops  of  the  billows,  and  then 
slide  gracefully  down  the  glacis  of  waters  into  the 
valley  below  :  it  is  true  we  occasionally  shipped 
some  wild  seas,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment of  Neptune,  who  was  possibly  jealous  at 
seeing  a  bark  more  lovely  than  the  fairest  shell 
in  his  ocean-bed,  breasting  his  foaming  surge. 

After  dinner  and  grog,  both  of  Avhich  ceremonies 
were  interlarded  with  varied  speculations  on  the 
existence  of  the  mysterious  reef  we  were  said  to  be 
near,  and  which  few  believed  in,  I  ascended  to  the 
deck  to  take  one  more  look  on  the  scene  before 
turning  in.  The  moon  was  but  three  or  four  days' 
old.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  when,  setting 
eai-ly,  she,  at  intervals,  peejjed  out  through  dark 
black  scud,  that  swiftly  swept  along,  and  told  of 
the  coming  gale,  which  already  whistled  in  hoUow 
sounds  through  the  trembling  rigging,  the  immense 
strings  of  that  mighty  .^olian  harp,  a  British  first- 
class  frigate. 

As  I  listened  the  cry  of  "  All's  well !  "  resounded 
through  the  ship. 

One  lone  star  of  the  first  magnitude  near  the 
horizon  twinkled  like  a  beacon  over  the  bosom  of 
the  troubled  waters,  when  down  came  the  gale 
cm-ling  up  the  waves  and  sweeping  away  their  foam 
in  sheets  of  misty  whiteness,  through  v/hioh  the 
sea-bird  darted  in  exultation,  uttering  his  wild 
and  piercing  cry.  But  the  moon.  Ah,  the  moon  ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
I  owe  to  her  soft  and  cheering  light,  as  her 
hope-inspiring  face  guided  and  nerved  us  through 
the  danger  that  was  to  come  !  We  were  scudding 
before  a  strong  sea,  and  whilst  I  watched  the 
raging  billows  break  and  tear  after  us,  nearly  two 
hours  passed  away.  As  I  looked  on,  I  fancied  the 
style  of  sea  changed  every  now  and  then ;  that 
there  were,  in  fitful  moments,  unusually  white 
waves  ahead,  and  that  the  dark  water  assumed  a 
thicker  tinge.  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  second  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  just  come  up.  He,  however, 
probably  from  not  having  been  long  on  deck,  and 
the  change  in  these  appearances  having  taken 
place  gradually,  did  not  perceive  at  first  what  was 
so  obvious  to  my  eyes.  Upon  this  I  went  forward 
upon  the  forecastle,  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  boatswain  to  what  I  observed  :  he  was 
instantly  struck  with  the  same  appearances,  and 
went  aft  and  jiointcd  them  out  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  seemed  now  suddenly  to  awake  all  at  once 
from  his  apathy.  Just  as  I  was  turning  round,  a 
snow-white  wave  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  my  eyes,  and  in  a  moment 
the  cry  of  "Breakers  ahead!"  flew  through  the 
ship. 

In  an  instant  every  soid  rushed  on  deck,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  by  their  expressive  features  that 
all  chance  of  deliverance  was  gone.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  captain,  who  had  ascended 
from  his  state-room  the  moment  the  alarm  was 
given.  He  rushed  forward  to  peer  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  there  he  saw,  at  about  two  cables' 
length  distant,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  a  low,  long 
line  of  reef,  not  oidy  ahead  of  us,  but  on  both 
sides,  almost  abeam.  The  survej'-  took  but  a 
second ;    and   whilst    he,    coolly    and    unmoved, 
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regarded  aw"fiil  and  inevitable  destruction  to  all 
on  hoard,  aiul  s;i\v  not  the  faintest  gliuiiacr  of 
hoi>e  for  facai'i',  the  olKccra  and  men  lookeil  to 
their  commander  ;is  to  one  uith  whoso  abilities 
they  were  long  aciiuaiuteil,  and  whoso  thorough 
seamanship  and  resources  would  be  sure  to  extri- 
itc  them,  if  human  skill  could  do  so.  For  a 
moment  the  thought  struck  us  all,  that  by  imtting 
her  helm  down  and  bringing  her  close  to  the  wind, 
we  might  work  out  of  the  semicircle  of  rock  by 
\'.  hieh  we  were  environed.  But  neither  time  nor 
-^ace  would  .allow  of  such  a  course.  We  were  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  danger, — the  foaming  water 
ou  every  side.  But  this  w.xs  not  all.  The 
mysterious  rock  anchored  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
M,  Waring  a  name,  too.  that  at  such  a  moment 
k  dismay  into  ;U1  hcai-ts, — the  very  uneertaiu 
..»d  unknown  character  of  the  peril,  the  fearfid 
unknown  grave, — all  conspired  to  strike  down  the 
h.anlihoml  of  the  stoutest  heart  on  board.  The 
).r:ivo  shij)  Hew  towards  the  rock  .-is  if  she  had 
bet  a  invited  thei-e.  The  d:uk,  frothy  line  of  reef 
.ippeared  in  awful  proximity,  .and  c;vch  mojnent 
ive  expected  to  feel  the  keel  grimling  in  sure 
Instruction  on  its  rugged  surface.  We  rushed  on, 
.  !ul  in  the  heavy  darkness  no  opening  appeared. 
iust  then  an  enonnous  sea,  whose  dark  and 
.'minoiis  bulk  was  crowned  with  foam,  that  shone 
;.:  '.      'toned    like    the    light    which    sometimes 

I  .  the  mountain's  disruption,  rolled  in  swift 
and  111'  iiaeing  convolutions  toward  the  ship,  and 
breaking  uj>on  her  stem  with  a  terrific  crash, 
lifted  her  high  up  upon  its  bosom.     Just  then  the 

II  '  '  '  '. — unveiling  herself  from  the 
t^  \v  her  light   ujion  the  scene. 

I'iie  <piK-k  eye  oi  the  c.apt.ain   in  a  moment  saw  an 

pening  in  the  line  of  reef,  though  so  far  oil",  on 

iir  port   bow,  that   it  appeared  doubtful  whether 

•  '>uld   fetch  it.      In   a   second   the  order  went 

1  :   "  Down  with  the  helm.    Starboard.     Hard 

a-8tarbo.ar«l." 

The    y.-inls  were   haidcd    round,    and  she   Hew 
towards  the  wind,  with  the  rebound  of  the  d:ishing 
•  f  alun'  '  '"le  ship.      As 

Mg-up,  ;i  I  struck  her 

•11.     For  a  moment  the  shiji,  yielding  to  the 
ty  pressure,  l.ay  olmosit  broa^lsidc  to  the  sea, 
icd    and    writhing,  as    it  were,   lH;ncath   the 
Our     I  "  '         "     but    a    few 

iil.M  :   the   .  .         ■  .  .•  sh'ok   her- 

cb",    righted,    and    tlew    up    to    the  wind.     The 
■pening  in  the  reef  n>w  aj'pcarcd  well  on  our  Ice 
•ow.     Every  seaman  w;is  .stationed  to  some  sjKJcial 
'i'tty  :    -•  ids  Weir  .way 

\vi-    !!•  V.  .il   no    \\'..      _  _  .  i    to 

the  stn  ii^'tii  of  the  gale  and  the  point  ou  which 
■••■■  •■•.(.•re  s.iiling,  that  she  was  inclined  at  a  fcarfid 
towarils  the  lee.    The  waves  were  lierco  and 
■le  in  til  to  an  enonii'US 

it,   and    i  ^,       When    within 

two  cables'  length  of  the  channel,  the  ohl  qu.arter- 
master,  who  was  at  my  cUmjw,  pointed  out  to  mo 
two  pieces  of  tlo.ating  wrck,  t<i  which  some  hap- 
less wr-  still  1  Mith  desperate 
grasp,  \\ ;  wild  s  skimmed  romtd 
his  head,  and  uttered  their  temi>est  screams  in  liis 
ears.  The  cries  for  help  were  heard  amid  the 
howiings  of  the  gale, — for  the    wise  Creator  has 


'  given  to  man,  in  his  perilous  distress,  a  voice  that 

is  easily  distinguishable  from  lUl  other  sounds, — 

but  no  help  eoiild  be  atiorded,  and  doubtless  hun- 

I  dreds  there   IukI   been  hurled    into  oik'   ruiinnou 

grave. 

In  making  for  the  opening,  wo  had  <in:;.iiuilly 
1  neared  the  reef  .so  fast,  that  tlie  rebound  from  the 
surface  of  the  rock  meeting  the  rolling  billows  na 
the}'  advanced,  .so  completely  envelopeil  us  in  its 
I  wrcivth  of  spray  and  dashing  waters,  that  our 
'  mainto])s;ul  was  almost  becalmeil,  and  hung  downi 
the  UKUst.  Again  we  mounted  on  the  liillows' 
crest,  and  the  distended  sails  seemed  ready  to 
burst  from  the  bolt-rojies.  Again  we  descended 
the  deep  abyss,  and  the  men  stood  mute  in 
breatlde3.s  silence,  watching  the  ri.sing  wave, 
almost  abeam,  which  ha<l  it  broke  would  have 
engulphe<l  us  there  for  ever.  The  conflict  was 
awful  !  The  advancing  sea  struggling  with  the 
recoil,  threw  up  its  monstrous  head,  and  dashed 
and  foamed  in  wild  impetuosity.  The  crested 
bUlow  curled  its  white  top,  and  a  shuddering 
instinct  went  from  heart  to  heart  :  though  all 
stood  silent,  yet  every  man  was  finn  in  purpose. 

The  decisive  moment  had  arrived.  We  had 
weathered  the  opening  ! 

"  Heave  up  the  helm  I  " 

"  Square  the  after  yards  !  " 

•'  Starbo.ard ! " 

'•  So  :     Steddy  !  " 

'•Port!      Hard  a-poi-t :" 

The  ship  Hew  before  the  wind,  and  wc  entered 
a  narrow  channel,  not  half  a  cable's  length  in 
width.  The  surging,  raging  sea  completely 
enveloped  us  in  a  mass  of  jamderoiis  sjiray  and 
flying  water,  above  our  heails  and  around  us  ; 
and  the  roll  of  the  sea  being  now  .astern,  wc  were 
alternately  lifted  up  to  a  frightful  height  and 
sunk  down  till  we  exjiected  to  hear  the  ship's 
bottom  grate  on  the  rocks.  There  was  scarce  a 
breath  of  wind  in  these  fearful  ch.asm.s,  yet  we 
couKl  see  the  feathery  foam  Hying  with  amazing 
velocity  over  out  mastheads  as  it  drifted  on  the 
wings  of  the  storm.  Again  we  were  lifted  on  tho 
raging  element,  and  received  a  fresh  impiUsc  from 
the  gale,  ag.ain  we  nished  down  the  descent,  and 
the  brilliant  frigate,  in  her  hcullong  course, 
often  1/(1  ukI  and  deviated  so  much  from  tho 
track  as  nearly  to  bring  her  broad-sidc  to  tho 
sea.  But  she  was  promptly  met  by  the  helm, 
and  when  she  caught  the  Hying  wind  it  had 
its  full  eflfect,  and  wo  were  saved.  Several 
timts  were  wc  in  a  threatening  grave,  which 
yawiieil  to  receive  us,  but  the  gallant  shi])  of 
war  held  on  her  way,  and  pa.ss(<l  through  a 
passage  between  whole  sheets  of  broken  water 
that  poured  upon  our  decks — so  narrow  was  tho 
channel,  and  so  impetuous  were  the  breakers. 
As  We  passed  the  l.ast  margin  of  rock,  and  were 
under  the  lee  of  the  reef,  a  wild  British  cheer 
burst  from  every  breast.  Wo  were  clear  of  the 
foaming  mist  and  spray  of  the  angry  waters  ;  the 
moon  shining  her  lost  shine  before  di]>iiing  into 
the  horizon,  unfolded  to  us  at  one  view  the 
splendid  panorama  of  a  vast  ocean  swelled  and 
tonncntcd  to  a  tempest. 

Not  a   man  left  the  deck  that  night ;  terrors, 
je:.ts,    thankfulness    to    I'rovidcncc,     siKjculations 
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upon  the  horrors  of  the  Devil's  Horse-shoe  were 
adopted  in  turn,  according  to  the  taste  of  indi- 
viduals. No  man  jircscnt  will  forget  the  thrilling 
danger  of  that  awful  night.  To  the  writer  the 
frightful  adventure  clings  to  him  with  fearful 
remembi'ances. 

The  captain  took  some  rough  note  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  reef,  which  we  watched  in  glad  yet 
nervous  suspense  till  it  disappeared  in  the  dark 
waters  near  the  horizon.  It  appeared  to  stretch 
over  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  in  a  north- 
v/est  and  soiith-westerly  direction,  with  its  concave 


side  and  wings  facing  the  east.  The  line  of  this 
fearfid  reef  was  easily  traceable  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  by  a  margin  of  white  foam. 

The  day  dawned,  and  the  gale  bowed  its  might 
before  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun,  as  if  in  homage 
to  its  resj)lendent  brightness  ;  but  the  fatal  reef 
had  revelled  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  smiting 
its  victims  with  destruction  and  dismaj'.  Death 
rode  upon  the  winged  blast,  and  his  prey  was 
buried  in  the  great  charnelhouse  of  the  deep. 
Our  own  escape  from  the  horrors  of  the  Devil's 
Horse-shoe  was  doubtless  unprecedented.         C. 
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Leaving  Orbe,  while  the  mists  of  early  morn- 
ing are  stiU  hanging  about  its  old  dark  streets, 
we  begin  our  gradual  ascent  in  the  direction  of 
the  Chn,let  Delessert.  My  companion  and  guide 
to  this  elevated  point  of  the  Jura,  a  tall  and  ener- 
getic man,  with  his  well-used  herbarium  slung  on 
his  shoulder,  is  the  pharm.ucien  of  the  town.  Think 
not  contemjituously  of  my  friend,  becaiise  his 
small  jiharmacir.  is  not  resplendent  with  coloured 
liquids  and  engraven  brass — he  is  earnest  and 
well  educated,  the  third  of  his  generation  who, 
in  the  same  unpretending  locale,  is  dispensing 
healing  and  consolation  to  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  town  and  the  mountain  villages  around. 
You  might  have  guessed  his  vocation  from  his 
dress  and  dpiueanoiir,   and  the  more  easily  from 


his  having  that  pale  brow  and  dishevelled  hair, 
peculiar  to  clever  chemists  of  all  countries  ;  he 
has  something  instructive  or  amusing  to  say  on  all 
subjects,  and  speaks  French  in  most  unexception- 
able purity. 

How  pleasantly  passed  the  first  hours  of  our 
mountain  ramble — now  on  the  winding  high  road, 
where  we  meet  the  night  diligence  from.  Paris, 
with  its  dusty,  sleepy  occupants,  and  the  five 
gi-eys  trotting  and  jingling  with  slackened  traces 
down  the  gradual  descent — now  we  pass  over 
broad  jiastnres — then,  by  narrow  paths,  through 
forests  of  firs,  or  along  dried  torrent-beds,  or  at 
the  foot  of  high  grey  crags,  where  my  companion 
suddenly  finds  a  scarce  botanical  specimen. 
Further  on  he  points  to  the  precipice  from  which 
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.1  young  liotaoLst  of  Orbe,  in  his  too  eager  search 
for  the  sauio  iilaiit,  had  fallen.  As  we  stood 
whero  his  mutilated  boily  was  found,  how  pathetic 
and  picturustjue  was  the  doacri|itJiJU  of  the  sad 
event,  which  he  concluded  with  au  apt  (juotatiou 
from  Ovid,  aa  he  leiuarked  tlio  unusual  quautity 
..f  briglit  tlowers  winch  grew  iu   the    immediate 

•  ■  i   ii"'  urhood. 

il  -:<•!•   up,    on    the    mountain    side,    wc    ])a8S 
hrough    a    black,    and    gloomy    village,    partially 

•  lestroyed  by  lire  ;  the  tmclearcd  ruins  still  stanil- 
ng  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  and  ill-j)avcd 
ti.ots.      I    woidd    willingly     have    sketched   the 

;  aiit  old  fouuUiin,  with  its  fantastic  iron  work 
AM  granite  column,  and  those  four  full  jets  of 
limjiid  crystal ;  but  there  is  something  so  repulsive 
•!»  the  old  crones,  who  are  defiling  ^^-ith  their 
villanous  "  blancliissage,"  the  cistern  of  pure 
water,  that  1  prefer  for  subject  the  picturesque 
chalet,  into  which  my  friend  has  entered  —  no 
'  iVit  to  administer  the  contents  of  that  lK)ttle, 
-e  safety  has  caused  him  so  much  uneasiness 
in  our  rough  climb  up  the  mountain. 

He  woidd  indeed  be  a  skilful  artist,  who  could 
faithfully  give  the  colour  and  detail  of  that  high 
roof  and  m;vs3ive  chimney,  the  compact  scantling, 
— here  bleached  to  a  sUver  grey  by  the  action  of 
the  weather,  there  decaying,  in  richest  brown, 
from  the  dripping  of  the  overhanging  foliage — 
i    :  ;e  lofts  apparently  inaccessible,   and   long  gal- 

!  ' \s  which  lead  to  nothing.      Festoons  of  Indian 

■  in,  hang  with  goldt  n  and  ruddy  fringe  from 
the  prominent  eaves  ;  stUl  deeiwr  in  the  shadow 
of  the  roof,  are  rude  shelves,  on  which  is  drying 
the  oily  produce  of  the  two  neighbouring  walnut- 
t  ■•••-',  \\ '  ;  long  slender  poles  are  supposed 

t'lhiN.   '.:  I  into  iir<>i>cr  bearing. 

What  picturesque  confusion  in  yonder  angle  of 
the  building  —  rude  implements  of  husljandrj' — 
t  1  ■  li.'ht  "char,"  with  the  yoke   and   harness   for 

•  •\en  ;  and  under  an  indescribable  mass  the  win- 
ter's sledge,  av.aiting  its  coniing  time  of  usefulness. 
In  the  forct^round  is  that  heap  of  abomination,  so 
\.ilu.d  tt'  t  it^  -■  les  are  adorned  with  plaited 
.-•>:. tw.  .i:,.l  .:  t.  ;..■  res<.r\'oir  contains  its  dark 
nitration — ta-xtinualy  called  the  "dot,"  or  dowry, 
for,  however  fair  the  maiden  at  the  chalet  door 
may  l>e,  the  young  Swiss  "about  to  marrj-,"   has 

m    eye    to    this  strong   indicator  of    the 
_■  of  livestock,    and   pnvif  of  the   owner's 
ihntt  and  prrispcrity. 

#  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

After  another  hour's  ascent  wa  occasionally 
<a'i,'ht  si-bt  of  the  C'liAlct  Delcsscrt  through  the 
'hiiuiii^  cliiuils  which  had  come  up  from  the  North. 
1 1'.'n,  entirely  envelo)[>cd  in  the  chilling  mist, 
with  no  other  guide  than  the  imprint  of  the 
catile's  feet  on  the  swanl,  we  reached  our  destined 
[►"int.  Tlie  hail  fell  shaqily  as  we  entered. 
Aft<'r  a  few  words  of  welcome  from  the  principal 
herdsman,  wc  were  attracted  by  the  noise  and 
confusion  to  the  large  cow-8he<l  beyond.  Imagine 
the  interior  of  an  enormous  barn,  capable  of  con- 
^.  hundred  head  uf  cattle,  with  a  high- 
roof  ;  at  cither  end  a  small  low  door 
through  which  one  animal  only  can  enter  at  a 
time.  The  haU-storm  increasing,  rattling  with 
\-iolcncc  on  the  great  scantUng  roof;  the  cattle 


driven  hurriedly  from  the  pasturage  and  forcing 
their  way,  one  by  one,  througli  the  narrow 
entrances  ;  the  hei-dsmen  bej'ond  gesticulating 
and  shouting  in  the  pelting  storm  ;  the  noise  and 
confusion  incrcjisetl  by  the  jinghng  of  the  largo 
cow-bells  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.  Observe 
how  each  animal  aa  it  enters,  goes  iliroctly  to  its 
place — "knowcth  its  own  stall,"  until  the  two 
long  ranks  are  completely  formed  d<»wn  the  sides 
of  the  cow-shed.  Then  the  doors  arc  closed,  and 
comparative  silence  succeeds — save  tluat  the  hail 
still  beats  violently  on  the  higli  roof,  and  occa- 
sionally some  restless  animal  shakes  his  bell,  .and 
receives  a  loud  repr<Kif  from  the  herdsmen  in' 
incomjirehensible  patois.  As  soon  as  the  cattlo 
have  sufhciently  cooled,  and  the  thick  mist  which 
has  risen  from  their  reeking  sides  has  passed 
throTigh  the  roof,  the  herdsmen,  ludicrously 
enough,  armed  with  their  one-legged  stools,  com- 
mence the  process  of  milking,  giving  to  each 
animal  a  handful  of  salt,  as  a  security  for  quiet 
behaviour  during  the  ojjcration. 

Contiguous  are  the  biiildings  appropriated  to  the 
making  of  cheese  and  the  habitations  of  the  herds- 
men ;  they  are  low,  ill-ventilated — httle  better 
than  log-huts — constructed  of  trunks  of  pine,  and 
the  crevices  plastered  with  mud.  In  the  interior 
of  the  princip;d  hut  hangs  the  large  caldron,  into 
wliich  the  freshly-drawn  milk  is  poured.  The 
crane  from  which  it  is  suspended  will  swing  it 
over  the  "  foyer,"  so  soon  as  the  smoke  from  tho 
lire  of  crackling  lir  h.as  subsided  and  left  the 
embers  bright  and  glowing.  On  the  walls,  black- 
ened with  smoke,  arc  hung  the  pails  and  other 
apparatus  of  the  dairy ;  their  perfect  state  of 
cleanliness  contrasting  strongly  with  the  dirt 
around  them.  Beneath  arc  the  troughs  and  jtresses 
for  the  cheese.  But  the  milking  is  tlnished  ;  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle  round  the  chdlet  tells  that  the 
animals  arc  again  at  liberty.  The  contents  of  the 
milking-pails  have  been  poured  into  the  cauldron, 
and  the  herdsmen  gather  round  the  foyer,  enjoy- 
ing in  listless  silence  the  warmth  and  momentary 
repose.  They  have  little  opportunity  of  indidging 
that  Arcaflian  leisure  which  rom.-ince  and  the  ojiera 
ballet  assign  to  the  Swiss  moimtaineers.  Tho 
driving  homo  of  so  many  cattlo,  twice  a-d.iy,  to  he 
milked  ;  the  responsibility  of  keeping  them  from 
danger  or  straying  on  the  mountains  ;  the  making 
of  the  cheese  ;  the  cleaning  and  arrangement  of  the 
dairy  utcnsds,  give  them  constant  and  arduous 
occupation. 

A  bed  of  straw  is  their  resting-place  during 
the  short  summer  nights.  Their  fowl  consists 
almost  entirely  of  milk  and  cheese  ;  confioqututly 
they  are  pale  and  deUcato— "  dairy-fed  " — seldom 
tasting  bread  dtiring  their  annual  sojourn  on 
the  mountains.  They  usiially  ascend  with  their 
cattle  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  descend  to 
the  valley  at  the  end  of  <lctober.  The  quantity  of 
cheese  made  during  this  time  is  very  considerable. 
This  may  be  calculated  from  the  numl)cr  of  cows, 
seldom  less  than  eighty.  The  best  cows  will  yield 
in  the  summer-time  between  twenty  and  forty 
pounds  of  milk,  and  each  cow  jiroduces  (on  an 
average)  by  the  end  of  the  four  months,  two  hun- 
dred weight  of  cheese.  Twice  a  year  each  cow  is 
tried  separately  as  to  the  amount  of  cheese  which 
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she  is  callable  of  producing  in  a  given  time.  Tlie 
proportion  indicated  liy  this  trial  regulates  the 
division  of  the  cheese  among  the  owners  at  the 
conchision  of  the  season. 


After  a  slight  repast,  rendered  still  more  frugal 
by  our  giving  the  white  bread  from  our  knapsacks 
as  a  bonne  bonche  to  the  herdsmen  (clouted- 
cream  and  a  cigar  being  very  questionable  restora- 


tives to  hungry  iicdestrians),  we  prepared  to  depart 
homewards. 

Turning  towards  the  door  of  the  chalet,  we 
beheld  the  npper-part  of  the  half-closed  entrance 
occupied  by  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  enormous 
bull,  the  patriarch  of  the  herd.  It  was  his 
favourite  station  where  he  ruminated  and  watched 
the  proceedings  within  the  chalet.  By  the  palette 
of  Paul  Potter,  and  the  pencil  of  liosa  Bonheur, 
the  head  of  that  foi-midable  boast  was  a  noble 
study.  He  was  no  sleek,  well-groomed  prize  bidl 
of  the  Baker  Street  type  ;  but  rough-coated  and 
half-tamed,  of  the  antique  cast,  with  a  broad, 
classical,  and  curlj"-  forehead,  and  horns  which 
should  have  been  gilded  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
breath  of  his  nostrils,  condensed  by  the  cold 
mountain  air,  bedewed  his  broad  black  muzzle, 
while  the  lustre  and  softness  of  his  large  eyes 
made  me  think  that  old  Homer  did  not  }iay  the 
goddesses  so  bad  a  compliment  after  all,  by  com- 
paring their  heavenly  eyes  to  those  of  the  bovine 
race.  We  blush  to  say  that,  in  our  childhood, 
bidl's  eyes  had  a  mysterious  charm,  biit  in  a  veiy 
vulgar  and  different  sense. 

Maui-ice  was  the  name  given  by  the  herds- 
men to  this  majestic  quadruped — it  ouglit  to 
have  been  Juiiiter. 

He  bore  a  tolerably  good  character  with  his 
masters,  but  certainly  was  capricious.  A  hand- 
ful of  salt  made  us  apparent  friends  ;  and  as  he  had 
deigned  to  receive  this  token  of  good- will  among 
travellers,  we  passed  out  with  less  apprehension. 
He  immediately  followed  us,  and  an  Tinworthy 
distrust  of  his  intentions  caiised  us  to  walk  straight 
throiigh  the  slough  of  poached  earth  and  filth 
which  surrounds  the  chalet.     We  were  not  sorry 


when  IMaurice,  finding  that  we  had  no  more 
salt  to  give  him,  stopped,  and  quietly  watched 
us  off  his  premises.  My  companion  had  many 
anecdotes  to  tell  of  the  ferocity  of  these  Jura 
bulls. 

The  hail-storm  had  passed  away,  and  there  was 
the  promise  of  a  lovely  afternoon.  How  wild  and 
graceful  was  the  rapid  motion  of  those  masses  of 
vapour  along  the  moiintain  side,  dashing  with 
noiseless  violence  against  the  high  crags,  seeming 
to  soften  their  hard  nature  by  the  momentary 
contact ;  sweeping  over  the  lofty  pines,  or  making 
an  easy  passage  through  all  the  intricacies  of  their 
countless  stems,  then  passing  away  over  the 
valley  and  casting  their  shadows  so  far  beneath  as 
to  give  to  our  position  the  feeling  of  immense 
elevation.  The  view  was  a  most  magnificent 
l^anorama.  On  the  right  of  the  ])laiu  Avas  the 
Lake  of  (Jencva,  and  at  the  oj^jjosite  extremity 
that  of  Ncuchatel ;  Ijeyond  rose  the  \vell-kno\i^n 
form  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  other  mountains  of 
Savoy,  and  those  faint  forms,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  clouds,  in  the  far  east,  are  the  snow"y 
range  of  the  Oberland. 

As  we  descended,  Ave  did  not  take  the  same 
road  as  that  of  the  morning,  and  conseq\iently 
came  through  villages  and  communes  of  a  different 
character,  much  more  French  in  their  aspect. 
Half-Avay  doAvn  the  mountain  we  passed  thro^lgh 
a  small  bourg,  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  and 
thriving  population,  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Avatches,  manjr  of  Avhich,  it  is  said,  are  smuggled 
OA'er  the  neighbouring  French  frontier.  A  short 
time  since,  the  Paris  diligence  from  Lausanne  Avas 
overturned  in  this  A'icinitjf ;  the  pole,  being 
broken,  Avas  found  to  be  a  holloAV  tube  in  which  a 
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large   number  of   watches  were   iiigcuiously  con- 
cealed. 

The  town  of  Orbe,  to  which  wc  must  return 
hefore  night,  w:is  still  distant  iu  the  valley,  so 
that  we  were  compelled  to  hurry  down  the  moun- 
tain. I  passed  with  regret  many  a  rich  subject 
lur  the  jicnoil,  reluctantly  keeping  the  highroad 
above  the  \';d  il'Drbe  instead  of  wimling  down  the 
rocky  dctile  through  which  the  river  forces  ita 
passage.  Wo  heard  beneath  us  the  roar  of  the 
Chute  dea  D6s,  seeing  only  the  grey  mist  which 
rose  from  its  falling  waters  among  the  underwootL 
Further  on  wo  coidd  see  into  tlie  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent, here  fretting  its  waj-  in  bright  cascades 
among  the  grey  boulders,  there  lying  in  unrippled 
jKxiIs,  reflecting  the  overhanging  woods.  But  the 
day  is  wearing  on,  and  my  companion  is  urging 
me  forward  in  the  ilirection  of  that  s.juare  tower 
which  commaiuls  the  narrow  defile.  It  is  well 
named — Les  Clefs — having  been,  in  troublous 
times,  "  the  key  "  of  the  pass.  We  descend  the 
steep  hill-side  by  a  tortuous  road,  at  one  angle 
blocked  up  by  a  "char"  and  four  oxen,  conveying 
with  difficulty  a  large  cast-iron  wheel  and  other 
machinery'  to  the  mills  below.  We  p;is3  through 
the  village,  nestled  under  the  shadow  and  pro- 
tection of  the  old  tower,  cross  the  hij,'h-arched 
bridge  with  the  mined  port;d,  aiul  in  the  gorge 
below  are  situated  The  Mills,  built  in  a  most 
ivrilous  and  picturesque  situation,  with  the  in- 
tention of  turning  to  industrial  profit  the  waters 
of  the  rushing  Orbe,  but  with  the  evident  a] "pre- 
hension of  the  N-iolence  and  caprice  of  an  Alpine 
torrent  I  regretted  that  the  daylight  was  depart- 
ing when  I  began  my  sketch,  for  in  these  days  of 
mechanical  improvement  a  pieturesijue  mill  is  a 
treat  for  the  sketcher.  Indeed  there  was  subject 
enough  for  many  studies  in  those  high-gabled 
roofs,  and  all  the  varieties  of  colour  and  con- 
struction, and  the  long  slojting  troughs  of  wood, 
with  bright  hissing  jets  forced  through  their 
■'.  lying  timl>ers,  giving  to  the  water  a  resistless 
■  '.ion  ujion  the  massive  wheels.  Beneath,  the 
river  roars  through  narrow  walls  of  rock,  and 
bearing  on  its  swift  surface  the  accumulated  foam 
of  the  Clifite  dea  DCs  and  other  falls  which 
we  had  passed,  jdungcs  into  the  deep  gully 
beneath  the  mill,  undermining  the  rocks  of 
porous  stone,  and  wearing  them  away  into  most 
f:\:;t  -tie  forms. 

'  I  >  sketch  of  the.se  picturesque  mills  was  hardly 
Gnished  when  the  distant  crags  of  the  Jura 
became  more  grey  in  the  increasing  twilight. 
There  is  a  change  in  the  voice  of  the  torrent,  for 
the  miller  ha3  given  liberty  to  the  water,  and  it 
leaps  impatiently  back  into  its  natural  channel ; 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  dark  wheels  increases 
the  feeling  of  repose.  "The  twinkling  taper" 
of  the  miller,  as  he  clo.scs  the  rude  shutters,  is 
iv  'I.-ctcd  for  a  moment  on  the  swift  waters 
!■  low.  We  are  admonished  that  it  is  time  to 
take  our  departure  to  scenes  where  we  can  tread 
in  more  security.  The  sh.ades  of  night  are 
deepening  fast  in  the  narrow  gorge,  and  in  the 
solemn  gloom  wc  step  cautiously  over  the  plank 
which  spans  the  gulf,  and  then  ilirect  our  tt.  is 
towards  the  town  of  Orbe. 

Perciv.vl  Sklj.ion. 
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PuETTV  Effie  CamplKjll 

Came  to  lue  one  day  ; 
Eyes  as  bright  ;us  sunli-aius, 

Cheeks  with  lilushes  gay. 

"  I'm  so  happy,  Cousin, 
Walter  told  me  all, 
In  thi'  carriage,  coming 
From  the  county  ball." 

"  Have  a  care,  Miss  EflSe — 
Look  liefore  you  leap  ; 
Men  are  tickle,  Kthe, — 
Better  wait  than  weep." 

"  How  you're  always  preaching 
Love  to  lie  a  crime  ; 
And  a  kii-s  perdition. 
Surly  Peter  Syme." 

"  Fear  these  first  love  whispers, 
Tlnillinj;,  sweet,  and  strange 
Eyes  will  wander,  EfTie, 
And  the  fancy  change," 

*'  I  can  tru.st  him,  Cousin, 
With  a  glad  repose  ; 
Heaven  is  won  liy  trusting, — 
Doubt  brings  Iwilf  our  woes." 

"  Are  you  certain,  EfTie, 
Love  will  not  decay 
When  your  st'ip  is  slower, 
And  your  hair  grows  gray  ; 

*'  And  those  eyes,  so  bonnie, 
Look  less  bright  than  now  ; 
And  the  matron  Caution 
Saddens  cheek  and  brow  ? " 

"  Love  may  deepen,  Peter, 
But  it  will  not  die  ; 
Beat  its  pulse  will  steadier, 
If  not  quite  so  high. 

"  Smoother  run  the  rivers 
As  tli<^y  reach  the  sea, 
Calm'd  the  noisy  jilunges — 
Still'd  the  shallow  glee. 

*'  True  love  knows  no  changing 
From  the  dream  of  youth. 
Or,  if  changed,  'tis  better — 
'Tis  the  dream  made  truth. 

"  Love  that  once  pined  blindly, 
Tenderly  reveres, 
And  the  eyes  sec  clearer 

That  liave  look'd  through  tf-ars. 

"  Beautiful,  forever. 

The  grief-soften'd  tread  ; 

And  the  tirae-touch'd  glances, 

And  the  dear  gr.iy  he.ad. 

"  The  pathetic  paleness, 
And  the  lines  of  care  ; 
Memorj-'s  coiiscration 
l^Lakes  men  always  fair. 

"  Lips  that  came  close  creeping, 
Sweet  low  love  to  speak, 
Kivsing,  oh  !  so  softly, 
We:iry  temples  weak. 

"  Eyes  that  look'd  such  pity — 
Poor  wild  eyes  alx)«'e  ; 
Can  these  lose  their  bc.-.uty 
For  the  souls  that  love  ? 
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"  But  I  see  you're  laughing, 
As  you  always  do, 
When  my  speech  gets  earnest — 
As  my  heart  throbs  through. 

"  Weak  you  think  us  women, — 
Slaves  of  impulse,  vain  ; 
But  our  heart  is  ofttimes 
Truer  than  your  brain. 

"  You're  our  subjects,  sceptic, 
Wrangle  as  you  will  ; 
Mothers'  eyes  and  bosoms 
Mould  the  children  still. 

"  Tale  of  woman's  glamour — 
'Tis  the  oldest  known  ; 
Better  doom  with  woman 
Than  an  Eden  lone. 

.    "  We  shall  always  snare  yon, 
Struggle  as  you  may  ; 
I  shall  see  yoit,  Cousin, 
Deep  in  love,  one  day ! " 

"  EfRe  !" — but  she  stopp'd  me 
With  a  nod  and  smile, 
Calling,  as  she  curtsey'd. 
In  her  saucy  style  : 

"Bye,  bye.  Master  Peter, — 
Take  a  wife  in  time, 
And  she'll  make  you  wiser. 
Simple  Peter  Syme." 

Joseph  Truman. 

THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  GREAT 
EASTERN. 

The  martyrs  to  progress  in  the  Great  Eastern — 
martyrs  liy  fire  and  water — will  not  have  given 
up  their  lives  wholly  uselessly  if  we  know  how  to 
reason  rightly.  The  Great  Eastern  has  not  been 
burnt,  as  would  assuredly  have  been  the  case 
with  a  wooden  craft,  and  the  boiler  fire  that  threw 
out  flames  like  a  volcano  was  extinguished  by  the 
efficient  water  supply.  The  tiller  ropes  that  broke 
wei-e  easily  re2Jlaced  by  the  chains  provided  by  the 
sagacity  of  Captain  Harrison.  How  far  these 
chains  may  be  trustworthy  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  risks  in  chains  are  considerable.  Every  link 
is  composed  of  a  separate  ]nece  of  bar,  which  is 
usually  welded  by  a  scarf -joint  heated  in  a  coal 
fire,  and  therefore  there  is  great  risk  of  an  im- 
perfect weld.  This  might  be  remedied.  We  join 
lead  pipes  now-a-days  not  by  solder  biit  by  melting 
them  together  by  gaseous  flame.  We  could  do 
the  same  thing  by  iron  rods,  making  most  pro- 
bably a  sound  butt-joint  instead  of  an  imperfect 
scarf-joint.  This  is  one  of  the  things  worth  veri- 
fying- 

For  the  sake  of  security,  the  smoke  funnels  of 
the  vessel  were  sun-ounded  by  water-casings,  thus 
to  keep  cool  surfaces.  But  the  surplus  heat  prac- 
tically converted  these  casings  or  jackets  into 
boilers.  These  boilers  were  not  provided  with  sure 
safety  valves  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  one  of 
them  burst  and  carried  away  the  funnel,  the 
effects  of  the  exi)losion  penetrating  into  the  pas- 
sengers' saloons  and  gutting  them,  fortunately  the 
passengers  being  absent. 

Now,  the  water  casings  were  right  enough, 
if  we  remember  only  that  they  were  a  kind  of 
l^rolongation  of  the  boiler,  and  should  be  treated 


accordingly.  But  outside  the  casings  there  should 
have  been  an  explosion-proof  iron  chamber  entirely 
cutting  ofl"  the  steam  from  the  other  portions  of 
the  vessel.  Before  the  vessel  goes  to  sea  again 
this  should  be  done.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make 
the  passengers  absolutely  safe  in  such  a  vessel  if 
rightly  constructed,  and  if  the  directors  look  to 
profit  they  must  make  this  clear  possibility  an 
absolute  fact.  The  passengers  shoidd  be  enabled  to 
turn  in  to  their  berths  quite  certain  that  they  can 
neither  be  burnt,  nor  scalded,  nor  drowned,  nor 
suffocated.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  or  Oiight  to 
satisfy  those  who  may  take  passage  in  the  vessel. 
The  sides  of  every  boiler-room  should  form  a  solid 
wrought-iron  shaft,  open  or  lightly  covered  at  top  to 
a  sufficient  height  to  vomit  forth  the  results  of  any 
explosion  above  the  heads  of  those  on  deck.  And 
exposed  as  the  engineers  and  stokers  must  be  to 
boUer  casualties,  still  they  should  be  provided 
with  a  wholesome  atmosphere  to  work  in  by  the 
abundant  play  of  cool  air  around  them.  This  can 
be  done,  and  should  be  insisted  on.  Let  all  frip- 
pery be  dispensed  with  ;  2:>assengers  will  be  content 
with  plain  white  paint  in  their  berths  if  they 
know  that  those  who  serve  them  amidst  the 
machinery  are  in  a  state  of  as  great  comfort  ai;d 
as  little  risk  as  niay  be. 

The  neglect  of  these  things  has  filled  the  mouths 
of  fools  with  matter  for  exultation,  and  progress  is 
retarded  for  awhile.  But  it  would  be  better  to 
put  oS  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  for  any  number  of 
months,  rather  than  put  to  sea  with  anything  left 
undone  that  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  most 
perfect  comfort  and  security.  This  catastrophe 
should  be  regarded  as  a  warning,  a  source  of  know- 
ledge how  to  avoid  future  catastrophes ;  as  a 
cause  of  additional  safety  to  all  those  who  may 
ti'avel  by  this  vessel,  and  not  as  an  omen  of  mis- 
fortune. Not  by  having  regard  to  omens  was 
England  made  what  she  is ;  but  by  regarding 
every  misfortune  as  a  teaching  of  something  more 
to  be  avoided  in  the  future.  And  the  essence  of 
safety  against  explosions  in  steam-ships  is  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  the  upward  force  of  the 
explosion,  and  to  provide  solid  iron  walls  to  retain 
it  laterally  and  downwards.  Let  this  be  done, 
and  the  Great  Eastern  will  still  be  the  first  in  the 
latest  phase  of  ocean  transport.  If  it  be  not 
done,  she  will  be  a  standing  menace  to  passengers 
that  no  amount  of  decoration  can  overla3^ 

W.  B.  A. 

THE  CHAJVIELEON'S  COLOUR 


The  Chameleon  is  a  much-injured  beast.  He 
has  'oeen  the  topic  of  scandals  as  absurdly  un- 
founded and  as  persistently  credited,  as  if  he  had 
done  mankind  a  great  service — written  a  noble 
work,  carved  an  immortal  statue,  invented  a  won- 
derful machine,  or  saved  his  country  from  peril. 
I  don't  know  why  fable  should  be  so  busy  with 
him.  I  don't  know  why  he  cannot  be  allowed  even 
to  eat  like  another  animal  ;  but  must  be  said  to 
feed  on  air.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  detail. 
Men  2mU  be  curious  and  credulous ;  and  if  they  heai' 
that  Tennyson  likes  the  lean  of  miitton-chops,  that 
Macaulay  prefers  his  beef  under-done,  and  Millais 
dines  habitually  oft"  pomegranates,  they  may  like 
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to  hear  anJ  believe  thnt  the  chaiueleou  feeds  on 
air.  Such  things  will  not  disturb  tlic  dijjcstiou  of 
lueu  or  sauriaiui. 

But  it  is  otherwise  when  gossip  trenches  on  the 
moral  region,  and  character,  not  guatativeness,  is 
at  stake.  The  eh.-uneleou  is  said  to  be  the  most 
servile  of  animals,  taking  his  colour  bj-  turns  from 
every  object  ha  approaches.  Tliere  are  minds 
which  Emerson  has  energetically  characterised  as 
' '  a  mush  of  concession  ;  "  and  the  ch:uneleon  is 
f.Usely  accused  of  ha\'ing  the  same  actjuioscent 
di3j>osition.  It  is  false.  The  chameleon  has  his 
own  colours,  and  sticks  to  them.  Uow  then 
came  about  the  general  belief 't  How  is  it  that 
the  changing  colours  of  the  chameleon  arc  pro- 
verbial ?  Do  not  press  the  question  :  the  answer 
woidd  be  painfid  in  its  humiliation  of  humiin 
nature.  Rather  let  lis  ask  the  Sages  of  Anti- 
quitj' — who,  having  had  the  advantage  of  speak- 
ing the  cLissical  languages,  must  necessarily  know 
more  about  everything  than  wc,  who  speak  a 
very  barbarous  and  composite  language,  appa- 
rently not  in  the  least  worthy  of  the  study  of 
scholars — let  us  hear  them  explain  the  facts  and 
causes  of  the  chameleon's  colour. 

And  first  he;u-  Aristotle.  Hats  off,  in  presence 
of  this  really  great  thinker,  and  much-knowing 
naturalist  !  He  knew  that  the  anim;d  sometimes 
was  black,  sometimes  yellow,  and  sometimes 
spotted  ;  and  he  thought  these  changes  of  colour 
dei>eudetl  on  the  swelling  of  its  body,  or  on  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Theo]ihrastus,  (hats  on  !  ) 
attributed  this  change  to  fright  :  do  not  ire  change 
colour  when  ten-itied  !  Carystiiis  said  the  colour 
■was  always  taken  from  surrounding  objects  ;  an 
opinion  rei)eated  by  Ovid,  Seneca,  and  Plinj-  (the 
last-named  a  mere  old  woman  in  Natural  History, 
who  in  virtue  of  his  classical  tongue,  was  regarded 
as  an  authority  during  several  centuries),  and 
which  h.'is  from  them  become  a  f>ojuilar  error. 

This  is  the  classical  ignorance  on  the  matter. 
Let  us  now  descend  to  modems,  or  middle-aged 
modems.  Soliuus  copies  Pliny  ;  few  did  anj-thing 
else  in  his  day.  Landius  aiul  Lord  Biicon,  with- 
out going  so  far,  think  that  the  colour  grows 
darker  when  the  animal  a]>|)roachcs  a  dark  object 
of  the  same  colour  as  itself.  The  ouce-rcnowncd 
Peircsc  did  what  few  of  his  predecessors  thought 
necessary,  he  obserrtd  the  living  animals  ;  and.  of 
couTbc,  found  out  the  error  of  the  common  belief. 
He  found  the  ordinary'  colour  of  the  chameleon  to 
be  green,  or  ashy  grey,  but  it  darkened  under  the 
influence  of  sun  light,  or  fire-light.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  two  Egyptian  travellers. 
Monsieur  de  Monconys,  and  Uerr  Johann  Wes.sling, 
observed  the  living  animals.  The  first  noticed  that 
the  colours  changed  ;  the  second  noticed  that  in  tho 
morning  and  evening  the  animal  w.as  green  ;  he 
blackened  towards  noon,  grew  pale  towards  night, 
and  in  complete  darkness  was  white.  I  forgot  to 
mention,  that  Claude  Fcrraidt  —  the  atljiiirablc 
Crichton  of  whom  Boileau,  with  exquisite  ■wit, 
and  immense  injustice,  ■WTote  : — 

II  vivait  jadis,  ik  Florence,  nn  m^decin. 
Savant  bableor,  dit-on,   et  celebre  assassin, 

among  his  midtifarious  actiNnties  included  the  study 
^  natural  historj',   and  explained  the   change   of 


colour  in  tho  chameleon  aa  the  result  of  a  suffusion 
of  the  bile. 

Vallisneri,  a  name  dear  to  science,  j)»iblished  a 
dissertation  on  the  chameleon,  in  which,  after 
criticising  the  ojanions  of  jtredecessors,  he  pro- 
posed an  explanation  not  unlike  that  proposed  by 
Theophrastus.  "It  is  tho  passions  of  the  animal," 
he  says,  "  which  agitating  it  determine  a  rush  of 
blootl,  humours,  and  vital  8[)irit8  to  or  from  tho 
skin,  and  these  make  the  skin  reflect  and  refract 
the  rays  of  light  differently."  Even  Cuvier  adopted 
tliis  0]>iniou,  slightly  modifying  it.  "The  magni- 
tude of  the  lung  is  probably  the  indirect  cause  of 
their  changing  colour,  which  does  not  take  ])lace, 
as  is  currently  supposed,  for  the  jiurpose  of  assi- 
milating them  to  the  nearest  objects,  but  according 
to  their  wants  and  passions.  The  lung,  in  fact, 
renders  them  more  or  less  transparent,  by  forcing 
the  blood  more  or  less  into  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  the  colour  even  of  this  fluid  being  more 
or  less  vivid  according  as  the  lung  is  distended 
with  air." 

In  1827,  the  celebrated  Dutch  anatomist,  Vrolik, 
ascertained  the  fact  of  the  inHuence  exercised  by 
light  on  the  colour  of  these  animals  ;  and  ho 
observed  also  that  there  was  a  constant  succession, 
or  oscillation,  of  colours.  Four  years  later,  his 
countrjTnan,  Van  der  Hooven  (a  translation  of 
■whose  valuable  "  Handbook  of  Zoology  "  was  re- 
cently published),  executed  the  happy  i)lan  of 
reproducing  in  five  different  plates  the  changes  of 
colour  he  observed.  These  show  that  the  funda- 
mental colour  of  the  animal  ]>er8ists  imder  all  the 
variations  M'hich  may  take  jilace  in  parts.  He 
observes  that  the  median  lino  from  the  chin  down- 
wards is  always  of  one  yellow  tint.  In  his  opinion 
the  changes  of  colour  are  due  to  a  pigment  xmder- 
neath  the  skin.  This  idea  was  taken  u|)  by  Milnc- 
E<lwards,  ■who  hatl  two  chameleons  with  different 
shailes  of  colour  :  the  one  presenting  \"iolet  spots 
on  its  flanks  ;  tho  other,  green  spots  of  varjnng 
shade.  He  observed  that  the  change  of  colour 
was  quite  indejHjndent  of  the  animal's  swelling 
himself  out  or  not.  On  removing  a  strij*  of  skin 
from  the  dead  animal,  and  placing  it  under  tho 
nucrosco]>e,  he  observed  that  the  darkest  colour 
was  beneath  the  tubercles,  and  that  in  these 
spots  the  yellow  colour  was  via«ktd,  but  not  re- 
jdaced  :  it  still  existed,  althoiigh  the  violet  S]>ot3 
beneath  it  rendered  it  invisible.  Two  pigments 
therefore  are  ]»ossessed  by  the  chameleon ;  one, 
the  yellow  pigment,  being  distri'outed  over  the 
surface  ;  the  other,  the  violet  pigment,  being  dis- 
tributed underneath  the  former,  and  oidy  becom- 
ing visible  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as 
the  stimulus  of  light.  Milne-Edwards  found  that, 
on  stimulating  the  yellow  s]>ots  with  alcohol,  or 
acids,  they  became  violet ;  on  stimidating  the  violet 
spots,  they  became  yellow. 

And  thus  after  many  centuries  of  easy  fable, 
and  iterated  assumptions,  the  more  arduous  but 
more  fruitful  methods  of  exact  Science  gained  the 
key  to  the  whole  mystery.  But  only  the  key. 
Milne-Edwards  had  exjilained  the  yellow  and  black 
hues  ;  but  had  not  exi)lained  the  others.  That 
was  reserv'ed  for  Professor  Bruecke  of  Vienna. 
He  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  men  of  science  ; 
but  as  it  would  require  more  technical  knowledge 
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to  understand  liis  explanation  than  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  would  lead  ns 
to  a  length  beyond  our  limits,  we  will  merely  add, 
that  his  observations  show  that  the  chameleon  has 
his  own  colours,  and  does  not  borrow  them  from 
suri-oimding  objects;  if  he  sometimes  shows  more 


of  one  than  of  another,  it  is  not  that,  like  a  negro 
maiden  blushing,  the  emotions  of  his  soul  are 
eloquent  on  his  siu'face,  but  simply  that  the  rays 
of  light  act  u]ion  his  skin.  After  which  exj^lana- 
tion,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  scandals 
about  this  much-aljused  Saurian.  L. 


THE  KING  OF  THULE. 

TROJI    GOETHE. 


In  Thule  dwelt  a  king,  and  lio 

Was  leal  \into  the  grave  ; 
A  cup  to  him  of  the  red  red  gold 

His  leman  dying  gave. 

He  quaffd  it  to  the  dregs,  whene'er 
He  drank  among  his  peers, 

And  ever,  as  he  drain'd  it  dovra, 
His  eyes  would  brim  with  tears. 

And  when  his  end  drew  near,  he  told 

His  kingdom's  cities  up. 
Gave  all  his  wealth  unto  his  heir. 

But  with  it  not  the  cup. 


He  sat  and  feasted  ah  the  board, 

His  knights  around  liis  knee, 
Within  tlie  palace  of  liis  sires, 

Hard  liy  the  roaring  sea. 

Then  up  he  rose,  that  toper  old, 

A  long  last  breath  he  drew, 
And  down  the  cup  he  loved  so  well 

Into  the  ocean  threw. 

He  .saw  it  flash,  then  settle  down. 

Far  down  into  the  sea, 
And  as  he  gazed  his  eyes  gi-ew  dim, 

Jfor  e'er  again  drank  he.      Tueodork  MARTir- 
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Joi;!A>'  drove  the  spailc  in  ami  tlircw  out  quan- 
tities of  hard  mould.  In  vain.  And  even  while 
he  dug,  his  master's  mood  had  changed. 

"  Treason  '.  treacherj- !"  he  cried.  "  You  knew 
of  this  ! " 

"  Know  wh.at,  ma-stor,  in  heaven's  name  ?" 

"  Caititr,  you  knowtlure  was  another  ouo  worth 
all  these  twice  told." 

'"Tis  false!"  cried  Jorian,  made  suspicions  by 
the  other's  suspicion.  "  'Tis  a  trick  to  roh  ine  of 
my  hundred  crowns.  Oh  !  I  know  you,  I5urgn- 
moster.''     And  Jorian  was  ready  to  whimper. 

A  sweet  voice  fell  on  them  both  like  oil  upon 
the  waves.  "No,  good  man,  it  is  not  false,  nor  yet 
is  it  quite  true  :  there  was  another  parchment." 

"  "There,  there,  there  !     Where  is  it  ?  ' 

"But,"  continued  Margaret  calmly,  "it  was 
not  a  town  record  (so  you  have  gained  your  hun- 
dreil  crowns,  good  man)  :  it  w.is  but  a  jirivate 
dceil  l)etween  the  Burgomaster  here  and  my  grand- 
father Flor " 

"Hush,  hush!'' 

" — is  Brandt.' 

"Where  is  it,  girl  ?  that  is  all  we  want  to  know." 


"  Have  ]>atiencc,  and  I  .sh.ill  tell  you.  CJcrard 
read  the  title  of  it,  and  hu  said,  '  This  is  as  much 
yours  .Ts  the  Burgomaster's,'  and  he  put  it  apart, 
to  read  it  with  me  at  his  leisure." 

"It  is  in  the  house,  then?"  said  tha  Burgo- 
master, recovering  his  calmness. 

"  No,  sir,"  sai<l  Margaret,  gravely,  "  it  is  not. '" 
Then,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  You  himtcd — my  poor 
Gerard — so  hard — and  so  close — that  you  gave 
him — no  time — to  think  of  auglit — liut  his  life — 
and  his  grief. — The  parchimiit  wa3  in  his  bosom, 
ami  he  h.ith  ta'en  it  with  him." 

"Whither,  whither?" 

"  Ask  me  no  more,  sir.  ANIiat  right  Ilivo  you 
to  qiiestion  nie  thus  ?  It  was  for  your  sake,  .g<K)d 
man,  I  put  force  ui)on  my  heart,  and  bore  to 
speak  at  all  to  this  hard  old  man.  For,  vhen  I 
think  of  the  misery  he  has  brought  on  him  and  me, 
the  sight  of  him  is  almost  more  tiian  I  can  bear  :  " 
and  she  gave  an  involuntary  shudder,  and  went 
awaj'  crying  bitterly. 

liemorse  for  the  past,  and  dread  of  the  ftiture — 
the  slow,  but,  as  he  now  felt,  the  inevitable  future 
— avarice  and  fear,  all  tugged  in  one  short  moment 
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at  tliis  tougli  heart.  Ghysbrecht  hung  his  head, 
and  his  arms  fell  listless  by  his  sides.  A  coarse 
chuckle  naade  him  start  round,  and  there  stood 
Mai-tiu  Witteiiliaagen  leaning  on  his  bow,  and 
sneering  from  ear  to  ear.  At  sight  of  the  man 
and  his  grinning  face,  Ghysbrecht's  worse  passions 
awoke. 

"  Ho  !  attack  him,  seize  him,  traitor  and  thief  !" 
cried  he.      "  Dog,  thou  slialt  pay  for  all." 

Martin,  without  a  word,  calmly  produced  the 
Duke's  pardon.  Ghysbrecht  looked  and  had  not 
a  word  to  say.      Martin  followed  up  his  advantage. 

"  The  Duke  and  I  are  soldiers.  He  won't  let 
you  greasy  burghers  trample  on  an  old  comrade. 
He  bade  me  carry  you  a  message  too." 

"The  Duke  send  a  message  to  me ?  " 

' '  Ay  !  I  told  him  of  your  masterful  doings,  of 
your  imprisoning  Gerard  for  lo\ang  a  girl,  and  says 
he,  '  Tell  him  this  is  to  be  a  king,  not  a  burgo- 
master. I'll  have  no  kings  in  Holland  but  one. 
Bid  him  be  more  himable,  or  I'll  hang  him  at  his 
own  door — '  " 

Ghysbrecht  trembled.  He  thought  the  Duke 
capable  of  the  deed. 

' ' '  — as  I  hanged  the  Burgomaster  of  Thing- 
embob.'  The  Duke  could  not  mind  which  of  you 
he  had  hung,  or  in  what  part  ;  such  trifles  don't 
stick  in  a  soldier's  memory,  but  he  was  sure  he 
had  hanged  one  of  you  for  grinding  poor  folk,  '  and 
I'm  the  man  to  hang  another,'  said  the  good  Duke." 

These  repeated  insults  from  so  mean  a  man, 
coujjled  with  his  invidnerability,  shielded  as  he 
was  by  the  Duke,  drove  the  choleric  old  man  into 
a  fit  of  impotent  fury  :  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
soldier,  and  tried  to  threaten  him,  but  could  not 
speak  for  the  rage  and  mortification  that  choked 
him  :  then  he  gave  a  sort  of  screech,  and  coiled 
himself  up  in  eye  and  form  hke  a  rattle-snake 
aboTit  to  strike  ;  and  spat  furiously  ii])on  Martin's 
doublet. 

The  thick-skinned  soldier  treated  this  ebullition 
"with  geniunc  contemjit.  ' '  Here's  a  venomous 
old  toad  !  he  knows  a  kick  from  this  foot  wo^ild 
send  him  to  his  last  home  ;  and  he  wants  me  to 
cheat  the  gallows.  But  I  have  slain  too  many 
men  in  fair  fight  to  lift  limb  against  anything  less 
than  a  man  :  and  this  I  count  no  man.  What  is 
it,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  An  old  goat's-skin  bag 
full  o'  rotten  bones." 

"  My  mule  !  my  mide  !  "  screamed  Ghysbrecht. 

Jorian  helped  the  old  man  up,  trembling  in 
every  joint.  Once  in  the  saddle,  he  seemed  to 
gather  in  a  moment  uunatm-al  vigour  ;  and  the 
figure  that  went  flying  to  Tergou  was  truly  weird- 
Hke  and  terrible  :  so  old  and  wizened  the  face ; 
so  white  and  reverend  the  streaming  hair ;  so 
baleful  the  eye  ;  so  fierce  the  fury  which  shook 
the  bent  frame  that  went  spurring  like  mad  ; 
while  the  quavering  voice  yelled,  "I'll  make  their 
hearts  ache  ! — I'll  make  their  hearts  ache  ! — I'll 
make  their  hearts  ache  ! — I'll  make  their  hearts 
ache  !     All  of  them  !     All !— all !— aU  !  " 

The  black  sheep  sat  disconsolate  amidst  the 
convivial  crew,  and  eyed  Hans  Memhug's  wallet. 
For  more  ease  he  had  taken  it  off,  and  flung  it  on 
the  table.  How  readily  they  could  have  taken 
out  that  letter  and  put  in  another.     For  the  first 


time  in  their  lives  they  were  sorry  they  had  nofc 
learned  to  write,  like  their  brother. 

And  now  Hans  Memling  began  to  talk  of 
going,  and  the  brothers  agreed  in  a  whisper  to 
abandon  their  project  for  the  time.  They  had 
scarcely  resolved  this,  when  Dierich  Brower  stood 
suddenly  in  the  door-way,  and  gave  them  a 
wink. 

They  went  to  him.  "  Come  to  the  Burgomaster 
with  all  speed,"  said  he. 

They  found  Ghysbrecht  seated  at  a  table,  pale 
and  agitated.  Before  him  lay  Margaret  Van 
Eyck's  handwriting.  ' '  I  have  written  what  you 
desired, "  said  he.  ' '  Now  for  the  superscriptioa. 
What  were  the  words  ?  did  ye  see  ? " 

"We  cannot  read,"  said  Cornelius. 

' '  Then  is  all  this  labour  lost, "  cried  Ghysbrecht 
angTily.      "Dolts!" 

.  "Nay,  but,"  said  Sybrandt,  "I  heard  the 
words  read,  and  I  have  not  lost  them.  They 
were,  '  To  Gerard  Gerardssoen,  these  by  the  hand 
of  the  trusty  Hans  Mending  with  all  speed.'  " 

" 'Tis  well.  Now,  how  was  the  letter  folded  ? 
how  big  was  it  ?  " 

' '  Longer  than  this  one,  and  not  so  long  as  this. " 

"'Tis  well.     Where  is  he?" 

"At  the  hostelry." 

"  Come,  then,  take  you  this  groat,  and  treat 
him.  Then  ask  to  see  the  letter,  and  put  this  in 
place  of  it.     Come  to  me  with  the  other  letter." 

The  brothers  assented,  took  the  letter,  and 
went  to  the  hostelry. 

They  had  not  been  gone  a  minute,  when 
Dierich  Brower  issued  from  the  Stadthouse,  and 
followed  them.  He  had  his  orders  not  to  let 
them  out  of  his  sight  tdl  the  tnie  letter  was  in 
his  master's  hands.  He  watched  outside  the 
hostelry. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  They  came  out 
almost  immediately,  with  downcast  looks.  Dierich 
made  uj)  to  them. 

"Too  late!"  they  cried;  "too  late!  He  is 
gone ! " 

"Gone!     How  long?" 

"  Scarce  five  minutes.     Cursed  chance  !  " 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

"  You  must  come  to  the  Burgomaster  at  once," 
said  Dierich  Brower. 

"To  what  end?" 

"No  matter  ;  come  :"  and  he  hurried  them  to 
the  Stadthouse. 

Ghysbrecht  Van  Swieten  was  not  the  man  to 
accept  a  defeat.  "Well,"  said  he,  on  hearing 
the  ill  news,  "suppose  he  is  gone.  Is  he 
mounted?" 

"No." 

"Then  what  hinders  you  to  come  up  with 
him?" 

"But  what  avails  coming  iip  with  him  ;  there 
are  no  hostelries  on  the  road  he  is  gone." 

"Fools!"  said  Ghysbrecht,  "  is  there  no  way  of 
emptying  a  man's  pockets  but  liquor  and  sleight 
of  hand?" 

A  meaning  look,  that  jjassed  between  Ghysbrecht 
and  Dierich,  aided  the  brothers'  comprehension. 
They  changed  colour,  and  lost  all  zeal  for  the 
business. 
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"  No  !  uo  !  we  wou't  get  ourselvis  hangetl  to 
Bpite  CJoraril."  siiid  Sybraiult  ;  "  that  would  bo 
a  fool's  trick." 

••  Hanged?"  cried  CJhysbrccht.  "Am  1  not 
the  BurgouKistiT  ?  How  can  yc  be  hanged  ?  I  sec 
how  'tis  :  yc  fear  to  tacklo  one  man,  being  two  : 
hearts  of  hare,  that  yc  are  !  O  !  why  oiuinot  I  be 
young  again  ?     I'd  do  it  single-handed." 

The  old  man  now  threw  oil'  ;ill  disguise,  and 
showed  them  his  heart  was  iu  thi.s  deed.  He 
then  llattercd  and  besought,  and  jeered  them 
alternately,  but  he  found  no  elo<|uence  could  move 
them  to  an  action,  however  dishonourable,  which 
was  attended  with  danger.  At  last  he  ojiened  a 
drawer,  and  showed  them  a  pile  of  silver  coins. 

"  Change  l)ut  those  letters  for  me,"  he  said, 
"and  each  of  you  ^hall  thrust  one  hand  into  this 
drawer  and  t;ike  away  as  many  of  them  ;is  you 
can  hold." 

The  effect  was  magical.  Theii*  eyes  glittered 
•with  desire.  Their  whole  bodies  seemed  to  swell, 
and  rise  intu  male  energy. 

"  Swear  it,  then,"  s;ud  Sybraudt. 

"I  swear  it." 

"  No.     On  the  crucitix." 

Ohysbrecht  swore  ujx)n  the  crucilix. 

The  next  minute  the  brothers  were  on  the  road, 
in  pursuit  of  Haus  Memliug.  They  came  in  sight 
of  him  about  two  leagues  from  Tergou :  but 
though  they  knew  he  had  no  weapon  but  his  statf, 
they  were  too  ])nident  to  venture  on  him  in  day- 
light ;  so  they  fell  back. 

But  being  now  three  leagues  and  more  from 
the  town,  and  on  a  grassy  road, — sun  down,  moon 
not  yet  up, — honest  Hans  suddeidy  found  liim- 
self  attacked  before  and  behind  at  once  by  men 
with  uplifted  knives,  who  cried  iu  loud  though 
somewhat    shaky    voices,     "  Stand    and    deliver." 

The  attack  was  so  sudden,  and  so  well  planned, 
that  Hans  was  dismayed.  "  Slay  me  not,  good 
fellows,"  he  cried  :  "  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  and 
ye  shall  have  my  all." 

"  So  l>e  it  then.    Live  !    But  empty  thy  wallet." 

"  There  is  nought  in  my  wallet,  good  friemls, 
but  one  letter." 

"That  we  shall  see,"  said  Sybraudt,  who  was 
the  one  in  front.      "  Well :  it  w  a  letter." 

*'  Take  it  not  from  me,  I  pray  you.  'Tis 
worth  nought,  and  the  good  dame  would  fret  that 
writ  it." 

"  There,"  said  Sybrandt,  "  take  back  thy  letter : 
and  now  emj)ty  thy  i>ouch.    Come  I  tarry  not !  " 

But  by  this  time  Hans  had  recovered  his  con- 
fusion :  and,  by  a  certain  liutter  in  Sybrandt,  and 
hard  breathing  of  Cornelis,  ai<led  by  an  inde- 
scribable c<)n:jciousnes3,  felt  sure  the  pair  he  had 
to  deal  with  were  no  heroes.  He  pretended  to 
fumble  for  his  money  :  then  suddenly  tlirust  his 
staff  rirmly  into  Sybrandt's  face,  and  drove  him 
staggering,  and  lent  Cornelia  a  back  handed  slash 
on  the  ear  that  sent  him  twirling  :  then  whirled 
his  weapon  over  his  head  and  danced  about  the 
road  Uke  a  man  on  springs,  shouting  *'  Come  on, 
ye  thieving  loons  !     Come  on  !  " 

By  "  come,"  they  imderatood  "go,"  and  took  to 
their  heels  directly,  with  Haus  after  them,  he 
shouting  "  Stop  thieves  I"  and  they  howling  with 
fear  and  pain  as  they  ran. 


CH.UTKU    X,\XII. 

AuoiT  this  time  a  change  passed  over  Margnix-t 
Brandt.  She  went  about  her  household  duties 
like  uue  in  a  dream.  If  I'eter  did  but  s]>eak  n 
little  quickly  to  her,  she  started  and  lixed  two 
terrified  eyes  on  him.  She  went  less  often  to  her 
friend  Margaret  Van  E^'ck,  and  was  ill  at  her  ease 
when  there.  lusteail  of  meeting  her  warm  old 
friend's  caresses,  she  used  to  receive  them  juissivu 
and  trembling,  and  sometimes  almost  shrink  from 
them.  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  was,  she 
never  would  go  outside  her  own  house  in  dayliglit. 
When  she  went  to  Tergou  it  was  after  dusk,  and 
she  returned  before  daybreak.  She  would  not 
even  go  to  matins.  At  last  I'eter,  unobservant  as 
he  was,  noticed  it,  and  asked  her  the  reason. 

"THE  FOLK  ALL  LOOK  AT  ME  SO." 

One  day,  Margaret  Van  Eyck  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter.  A  scared  look  and  a  flood  of 
tears  were  all  the  reply  :  the  old  lady  expostiUated 
gently.  "What,  sweetheart,  afraid  to  coulidc 
your  sorrows  to  me  ?  " 

"I  have  no  sorrows,  madam,  but  of  my  own 
making.  I  am  kinder  treated  than  I  deserve — 
especially  in  this  house." 

"  Then  why  not  come  oftcuer,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  come  oftener  than  I  deserve  :  "  and  she 
sighed  deei»ly, 

"There,  Richt  is  crying  out  for  you,"  said 
Margaret  ^'an  Eyck  ;  "go,  child  ! — what  on  earth 
can  it  be  ?  " 

Turning  possibilities  over  in  her  mind,  she 
thought  Margaret  must  be  mortified  at  the  con- 
tempt ■with  which  she  was  treated  by  (ierai-d.-* 
family.  "  I  will  take  them  to  task  for  it,  at  least 
such  of  them  as  are  women  ;  '  and  the  very  ne.xt 
day  she  put  on  her  hood  and  cloak,  and  followed 
by  Richt  went  tt)  the  hosier's  house.  Catherine 
received  her  with  much  respect,  and  thanked  her 
with  tears  for  her  kindness  to  Gerard.  But  when, 
encouraged  by  this,  her  visitor  diverged  to  Mar- 
garet Brandt,  Catherine's  eyes  dried,  and  her  lips 
turned  to  half  the  size,  and  she  looked  as  only 
obstinate,  ignorant  women  can  look.  When  they 
put  on  tliis  cast  of  features,  you  might  as  well  try 
to  soften  or  convince  a  brick  wall.  Margaret  Nan 
Eyck  tried,  but  all  in  vain.  So  then,  not  being 
herself  used  to  bo  thwarted,  she  got  provoked,  ancl 
at  last  went  out  hastily  with  an  al>rupt  and  muti- 
lated curtsey,  which  (.'athcrine  returned  with  an 
air  rather  of  defiance  than  obeisance.  Outside  the 
door  Margaret  Van  Eyck  found  Richt  couveraing 
with  a  j»ale  girl  on  crutches.  Margaret  Van  Kyck 
was  passing  them  with  heightened  colour,  and  a 
scornful  toss  intended  for  the  whole  family,  when 
suddeidy  a  little  deUcate  hand  glided  timidly  into 
hers,  and  looking  round  she  saw  two  dove-like 
eyes,  with  the  water  in  them,  that  sought  hers 
gratefully,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imploriugly. 
The  old  lady  read  this  wonderful  look,  complex  as 
it  was,  and  down  went  her  choler.  She  stooped 
ami  kissed  Kate's  brow.  "I  see,"  said  she. 
Minil,  then,  I  leave  it  to  yoiu"  Returned  home, 
she  said, — "I  have  been  to  a  house  to-day  where 
I  have  seen  a  very  common  thing  and  a  vtiy 
uncommon  thing  :  I  have  seen  a  stupid,   obstinate 
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woman,  and  I  have  seen  an  angel  in  the  flesh, 
with  a  face — if  I  had  it  here  I'd  take  down  my 
brushes  once  more,  and  try  and  paint  it." 

Little  Kate  did  not  belie  the  good  opinion  so 
hastily  formed  of  her.  She  waited  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, and  told  her  mother  what  she  had  learned 
from  Eicht  Heynes,  that  Margaret  had  shed  her 
very  blood  for  Gerard  in  the  wood. 

"  See,   mother,  how  she  loves  him." 

i'  V/ho  would  not  love  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother,  think  of  it !     Poor  thing  I  " 

"  Ay,  wench.  She  has  her  own  trouble,  no 
doubt,  as  well  as  we  ours.  I  can't  abide  the  sight 
of  blood,  let  alone  my  own.'' 

This  was  a  point  gained  ;  but  when  Kate  had  to 
follow  it  up  she  was  stopf)ed  short. 

About  a  month  after  this  a  soldier  of  the  Dal- 
getty  tribe,  returning  from  service  in  Tuscany, 
brought  a  letter  one  evening  to  the  hosier's  house. 
He  was  away  on  business  :  but  the  rest  of  the 
family  sat  at  supper.  The  soldier  laid  the  letter 
on  the  table  by  Catherine,  and  telling  them  he  had 
his  guerdon  for  bringing  it,  went  off  to  Seveubergen. 

Although  for  a  long  time  they  had  hoped  and 
expected  this,  yet  when  it  did  come  it  took  them 
by  surprise. 

The  letter  was  unfolded  and  spread  out :  and 
curiously  enough,  though  not  one  of  them  could  read, 
they  could  all  tell  it  was  Gerard's  handwriting. 

"  And  your  father  must  be  aw<ay,"  cried  Cathe- 
rine. ' '  Are  ye  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  not 
one  that  can  read  your  brother's  letter  ?  " 

But  although  the  words  were  to  them  what 
us,  there  was  something  in 
read.  There  is  an  art  can 
unfettered  by  the  penman's 
limits,  it  can  steal  through  the  eye  into  the  heart 
and  brain,  alike  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  and 
it  can  cross  a  frontier  or  a  sea,  yet  lose  nothing, 
ft  is  at  the  mercy  of  no  translator  :  for  it  writes 
a  universal  language. 

When,  therefore,  they  saw  this, 


hieroglyphics  are  to 
the  letter  they  coidd 
s[ieak  without  words 
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which  Gerard  had  drawn  v/ith  his  pencil  between 
the  two  short  paragraplis  of  which  his  letter  con- 
sisted, they  read  it,  and  it  went  straight  to  their 
hearts. 

Gerard  v/as  liiddirig  them  farewell. 

As  they  gazed  on  that  simple  sketch,  in  every 
turn  and  line  of  which  they  recognised  his 
manner,  Gerard  seemed  present,  and  bidding  them 
farewell. 

The  women  wept  over  it  till  they  could  see  it  no 
longer. 

Giles  said,  "Poor  Gerard!"  in  a  lower  voice 
than  seemed  to  belong  to  him. 


Even  Cornelis  and  Sybrandt  felt  a  momentary 
remorse,  and  sat  enjoying  it  gloomily. 

But  how  to  get  the  words  read  to  them.  They 
were  loth  to  show  their  ignorance  and  emotion — 
both  to  a  stranger. 

"The  Dame  Van  Eyck  ? "  said  Kate,  timidly. 

"  And  so  I  will,  Kate.  She  has  a  good  heart. 
She  loves  Gerard,  too.  She  will  ):ie  glad  to  hear  of 
him.  1  was  short  wdth  her  when  she  came  here, 
but  I  will  make  my  submission,  and  then  she  will 
tell  me  what  my  poor  child  says  to  me." 

She  was  soon  at  Margaret  Van  Eyck's  house. 
Richt  took  her  into  a  room,  and  said,  "Bide  a 
minute  ;  she  is  at  her  orisons." 

There  was  a  young  woman  in  the  room  seated 
pensively  by  the  stove ;  but  she  rose  and  cour- 
teously made  way  for  the  visitor. 

"Thank  you,  young  lady;  the  winter  nights 
are  cold,  and  your  stove  is  inviting."  Catherine 
then,  while  warming  her  hands,  inspected  her 
companion  furtively  from  head  to  foot,  both  inclu- 
sive. The  young  person  wore  an  ordinary  wim- 
ple, but  her  gown  was  trimmed  M'ith  fur,  which 
was,  in  those  days,  almost  a  sign  of  superior  rank 
or  wealth.  But  \A^hat  most  struck  Catherine  was 
the  candour  and  modesty  of  the  face.  She  felt  sure 
of  symi)athy  from  so  good  a  countenance,  and 
began  to  gossip. 

"Now,  what  think  you  brings  me  here,  gay 
lady  ?  It  is  a  letter  :  a  letter  from  my  poor  boy 
that  is  far  away  in  some  savage  part  or  other. 
And  I  take  shame  to  say  that  none  of  us  can 
read  it.   I  wonder  whether  you  can  read  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Can  j^e,  now  ?  It  is  much  to  your  credit,  my 
dear.  I  dare  say  she  won't  be  long  ;  but  every 
minute  is  an  hour  to  a  poor  longing  mother  !  " 

"  I  wiU  read  it  to  you." 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear  ;  bless  you  !  " 

In  her  unfeigned  eagerness  she  never  noticed 
the  suppressed  eagerness  with  which  the  hand  was 
slowly  put  out  to  take  the  letter.  She  did  not 
see  the  tremor  with  which  the  fingers  closed 
on  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  LIFE  OR  DEATH. 

Is  there  anj-L'ody,  al)ove  an  idiot,  who  has  not 
at  some  time  or  other  thought,  with  a  strange 
internal  thrill,  while  contemplating  a  crowd,  "How 
will  all  these  people  die  ? "  The  thought  comes 
when  the  Queen  is  opening  Parliament,  amidst 
the  most  gorgeous  assemblage  that  this  country 
can  show.  It  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  village 
fair,  when  the  drums  and  trumjjets,  and  the  sliouts 
of  the  showmen,  and  the  great  laughs  of  the 
rustics  are  loudest.  It  comes  when,  in  war  time, 
the  troops  march  forth  through  thronged  streets, 
and  climb  into  the  transports  on  the  crowded  sea. 
It  comes  when,  in  time  of  peace,  the  first  sod  of  a 
great  railway  is  turned,  or  the  first  stone  laid  of  a 
building  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  successive  gene- 
rations for  a  thousand  years.  We  know  how  some- 
thing very  like  it  occurred  to  the  poet  Gray  and  to 
Mrs.  Hemans,  at  Evening  Prayer  in  a  Girls'  School; 
and  few   of  us   can   have   been   present   at    any 
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celeliratiou  in  any  one  of  our  public  schools  without 
being  \'isiteil  by  that  speculation. — "  In  seventy — 
or,  say  eighty — years  fn>mthi3  ilay,  every  indiviilual 
of  this  great  erowil  will  be  »b;ul. "  One  would  like  to 
know  how  each  one  will  die  :  by  accident  on  land, 
some  of  them,  no  doubt :  by  a  g»ui  going  oil"  in  getting 
through  a  hedge — their  own  gun  or  sonic  comrade's 
who  will  never  be  happy  again  ;  some  by  drown- 
ing in  bathing  at  liome,  <>r  by  foundering  at  sea  ; 
some  by  lire  in  the  dressing-room,  or  in  the  ship, 
or  in  their  beds  ;  one  or  two  by  suicide  in  disease 
of  brain  or  agony  of  mind  ;  some  of  the  youths, 
years  hence,  by  apoplexy  brought  on  by  intem- 
perance of  one  kind  or  another  ;  some  of  the  young 
women  in  the  most  pathetic  jiossible  moment, — 
mothers  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  prevented  from 
rallying  by  jirevions  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  some  few,  very  few,  from  mere  old  age, 
when  they  will  remember  this  day,  but  not  any- 
thing of  a  then  recent  date  ;  a  large  jiroportion 
from  the  ordinary  dise.xscs  aflecting  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  human  frame  ;  inany  from  ] 
iV:~-  ■••3  of  the  hoatl  ;  more  from  the  various 
lii-i  <3  of  the  abdomen,  and  most  fr<»m  those  of  the 
chest.  The  deaths  in  the  streets  from  brain  seizures  i 
are  a  common  item  of  news  in  the  papers.  We 
need  btit  refer  to  liver-complaints,  cholera,  the 
gout  of  the  olden  time,  still  surviving,  and  the 
miserable  stomach  complaints  of  our  own  day.  But  i 
all  this  last  class  together  will  not  carry  off  so 
many  as  consumption,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  next 
half-century  by  the  p.ast.  Within  fifteen  or  twenty  ' 
years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  peojtle  who 
to-day  look  so  full  of  life  and  spirits,  will  have  died  ] 
of  the  slow  strangxdation  and  tormenting  fever  of 
consunijition. 

Whttln-r  in  the  hospital-ward,  or  in  the  cottage- 
loft,  or  in  the  city  garret,  or  in  the  airy  chamber  , 
and  the  soft  bed  of  the  mansion, — matters  little.  | 
They  will  have  gasped  away  their  short  life  and 
been  Iniried,  while  othei-s  will  have  half  a  century 
longer  to  live.  The  dreadfid  thought  is,  that  they 
also  might,  for  the  most  part,  have  their  half  cen- 
tury longer,  but  for  the  mismanagement  of  their 
earlier  year^.  The  doomed  band,  the  twenty  or 
t''ii' • '.■  j'ouths  and  maidens,  who  are  listening  to 
til  'Jllcen^^  voice  amid.st  the  hush  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  waving  their  hata  and  handkerchiefs  to 
the  soldiers  who  are  going  into  danger  less  fatal 
than  thft/  are  currying  in  their  own  chests,  might 
as  well  a-s  not  have  lived  to  wear  wrinkles  and 
silver  hair ;  but  disease  has  been  sowni  in  them 
heedlessly,  and  it  cannot  now  be  uprooted.  ! 

So  early  ?  Wliy,  many  of  them  have  but  lately 
left  school  !  How  can  they  have  already  received 
their  senl<nco  ?  And  where  Avas  it  ?  At  home  or 
at  school,  or  where  ?  i 

Some  at  home  and  some  at  school.  It  depends 
on  the  ma;  f.   Hitherto,  perhaps,  the  danger 

has  been  l.  at  sthool  ;    but  the  scale  may  be 

turning,  if  we  take  into  the  account  all  the  homes,  I 
from  the  Belgravian  mansion  to  the  navvy's  hovel,  [ 
in  which  there  are  children  between  seven  and 
seventeen.  There  are  fewer  deaths  within  those 
ten  years,  than  during  the  five  years  of  infancy  : 
but  they  are  the  preparation  for  the  next  i)eriod  of 
high  mortality,  when  consumption  and  stomach- 
disorders  will  make  fearful  havoc  among  those  who 


ought  to  bo  entering  ujton  the  great  interests  of 
life.  Of  the  niidtitudc  who  die  before  live-  or 
sevenandtwenty,  the  greater  number  became 
doomed  at  school,  or  in  school  rooms  at  homo. 

What  is  the  .schoolboy?  What  is  the  school- 
girl ?     And  what  is  school  to  them  ? 

They  arc  not  fully  grown,  in  body  or  mind.  Theii- 
brains  are  tit  for  a  good  deal  of  work  of  various  kinds; 
but  not  yet  for  all  kinds  ;  and  it  recjuires  care, 
that  it  be  not  over-worked,  nor  partially  workeil. 
The  frame  is  strong  enough  for  a  good  deal  of  very 
various  exercise  ;  but  it  requires  consideration  till 
its  pai-ts  have  reached  their  full  vigour.  Till  this 
happens, — till  the  spine  h;is  become  well-knit,  and 
the  limbs  duly  proportioned,  and  the  muscles  de- 
veloped and  strengthened,  the  circidation  is  often 
imperfect,  tlie  digestion  is  uncertain,  the  nervous 
system  is  unsettle«l ;  and  at  lexst  as  much  care  is 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  body  as  to  the  mind. 
Is  this  justice  done  ?  Not  always  at  home  ;  and 
less  often  at  school. 

A  boy  goes  to  a  public  school,  or  to  a  large 
l)rivate  one,  such  as  exist  in  every  sect  of  dis- 
senters, as  well  as  in  many  districts  lying  out  of 
the  way  of  our  great  public  schools.  He  carries 
with  him  the  wants  that  everybody  has  at  his  age. 
He  Mants  food  in  the  first  place, — food  fit  for, 
and  pleasant  to,  a  growing  boy.  He  wants  plenty 
of  sleep,  airy,  quiet,  and  decent.  He  wants 
regidar  daily  oi)i)ortunity  for  cleanliness  ;  for  the 
neglect  of  the  skin  is  invariably  avenged  upon  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body.  He  wants  due 
warmth  in  winter,  much  more  than  he  will  need 
it  ten  years  hence.  He  wants  frequent  change  of 
posture  and  employment ;  steady,  moderate  lessons, 
alternating  with  vigorous  play.  He  wants  to  have 
every  muscle  put  to  use  in  active  sports,  and  every 
facidty  i)ut  to  use  in  study  and  in  daily  life.  How 
does  he  get  these  wants  sujiplied  at  school  ? 

The  "new  boy"  is  puzzled  the  first  morning, 
at  finding  only  one  basin  (a  good  large  one,  how- 
ever), forthe  six  or  eight  fellows  in  his  room.  Ashe 
is  up  first  he  wa.shes  first,  finishing  with  his  feet. 
Ho  is  caught  in  the  fact,  and  finds  himself  hated 
on  account  of  it.  He  is  called  a  dirty  little  wretch 
— to  his  amazement.  It  is  very  odd  and  jjcrplex- 
ing,  after  having  been  brouglit  up  to  thiid;  it  a 
dirty  trick  to  omit  w;i.shing  his  feet ;  but  the  more 
he  explains  and  argues,  the  more  he  gets  abused. 
He  is  pulled  by  the  hair,  and  m.ade  to  wash  otit 
the  basin  before  and  after  every  other  boy  uses  it, 
and  to  fetch  the  additionrd  water  requireiL  He  is 
qiuzzed  for  his  clean  collar  ;  and  as  often  as  he 
brushes  his  hair  it  is  made  a  mop  of  again.  So  ho 
gives  uji  home  habits  for  peace  sake,  and  becomes 
satisfied  with  the  Saturday  night's  feet-  and  hea<l- 
washing,  in  soapy  water  which  must  serve  for  half- 
a-dozen.  During  the  week,  face  and  hands  get 
washed,  but  seldom  anything  else.  Ho  soon  l)e- 
comcs  sul)ject  to  head-colds,  which  he  never  had 
at  home.  One  comes  after  another,  and  it  is  a 
great  bore.  Sooner  or  later,  he  has  a  fever ;  and 
an  attack  of  English  cholera  now  and  then  in 
summer.  Tt  will  not  be  suqjrising  if  ho  gets  a 
cough,  which  returns  more  and  more  frequently. 

He  is  better  off,  after  all,  than  his  sister  at  her 
boarding-school,  where  there  is  the  Saturday  night's 
washing,  with  the  common  foot-bath  and  the  wet 
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towel  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  the  scanty 
ablution  in  the  morning,  before  the  eyes  of  com- 
panions, followed  by  the  consciousness  of  a  dirty 
neck — the  oidy  jiart  the  teacher  detects  and  com- 
j^lains  of.  The  poor  girl  wonders  where  her  mise- 
ries come  fi'om  when  she  has  fidgets  (the  worst 
plague  of  all),  chaps  and  chilblains,  languor  and 
low  spirits — and  such  dreadful  head -colds  !  She 
is  worse  off  than  her  brother,  because  she  does  not 
get  such  vigorous  play  ;  and  she  never  goes  to 
bathe. 

We  hear  now  and  then,  perhaps  more  ajid 
more,  of  washing-closets  in  schools ;  but  before 
this  time  we  ought  to  have  arrived  at  refusing  to 
send  children  to  any  school  in  which  the  apparatus 
for  cleanliness  is  not  complete.  Baths  and  wash- 
houses  wiU  soon  be  considered  as  necessary  as 
dormitories  and  school-rooms  in  every  educational 
estaljlishment.  Water — laid  on  so  as  to  serve  a 
range  of  washing- closets  where  the  children  can 
wash  from  head  to  foot  in  privacy,  and  also  for 
the  supply  of  the  laundry,  where  the  washing  and 
drying  of  linen  may  l)e  done  with  the  ease  and 
sjjeed  obtained  by  modern  inventions — will  here- 
after be  a  matter  of  course  in  large  schools.  Then 
will  disappear  the  sneezings  in  school,  and  the 
mopping  of  noses,  and  watering  eyes,  and  inflamed 
lips,  and  the  lingering  cough — the  ghost  which 
now  haunts  all  assemblages  of  Ijoys  and  girls. 

"But  there  is  the  bathmg  for  boys."  Yes, 
there  is,  in  a  way  :  but  few  parents  like  to  think 
about  that.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  British 
education  is  disgracefidly  backward.  The  little 
heathens  whom  we  think  of  with  a  sort  of  pitjdng 
disgust,  in  their  South  Sea  islands  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  world,  have,  at 
least,  learned  to  use  their  limbs,  however  it  may 
be  with  their  higher  powers.  They  sjjend  the 
hot  summer  noon  among  the  fish,  and  can  cross 
any  stream,  dive  to  any  reasonable  depth,  and 
shift  for  themselves  under  vai-ious  risks  which 
would  be  fatal  to  most  of  us  at  their  age — or,  in- 
deed, at  any  age.  Why  are  not  English  children 
as  wise  as  the  savages  in  this,  while  so  much  wiser 
in  some  other  matters  ?  Wherever  there  are  people 
with  four  limbs,  living  near  water,  why  do  they 
not  learn  to  use  their  limljs  in  the  water  ?  Per- 
liaps  this  is  the  very  greatest  of  the  many  puzzles 
belonging  to  life  in  England.  We  live  in  an 
island,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  sea  if 
we  travel  abroad  at  aU.  We  flock  to  the  coast  in 
the  summer  for  sea-bathing ;  we  all  live  near  a 
river,  or  a  lake,  or  a  pond,  and  yet  only  a  small 
per-centage  of  the  English  nation  can  swim.  In 
the  late  war,  a  middy  was  di-owned  in  the  Baltic, 
liccause  he  could  not  keep  himself  afloat  till  the 
ship's  boat  reached  him.  And  then  we  began  to 
intpiu-e,  and  found  that  in  our  whole  navy  and 
merchant-service,  and  in  the  fisheries  along  the 
coast,  only  a  fraction  of  the  men  can  swim.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  at  once  set  up  a  swim- 
ming-school on  the  North  coast,  with  a  qualified 
master  and  all  means  and  appliances,  and  more- 
over with  prizes  for  proficiency  ;  and  we  may 
hope  to  hear  no  more  of  coroners'  inquests  on 
fishermen  drowned  close  by  the  shore  at  Culler- 
coats,  and  of  widows  and  orphans  bereaved  and 
pauperised   by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  Avithin  a 


stone's  throw  of  the  beach.  Why  is  it  not  made 
a  part  of  education  for  every  child  to  learn  early 
to  swim  ?  Where  is  the  difliculty  ?  Where  is  the 
objection  ? 

Many  years  ago,  a  boy  was  drowned  in  bathing 
in  one  of  the  great  private  schools  of  the  dis- 
senters. Tlie  usher  was  with  the  party,  but  the 
boy  got  beyond  his  depth,  and  sank  because  he 
did  not  know  how  to  keep  himself  up.  Instead 
of  taking  measures  to  show  every  boy  how  to  do 
that,  tlie  masters  forbade  bathing  altogether  ;  and 
a  more  awkward  squad  than  the  pupils  of  that 
school  coxdd  not  well  be  seen.  They  never  learned 
the  proper  use  of  their  limlis  ;  and  they  were  con- 
sequently timid  where  well-trained  lads  would 
have  been  without  a  thought  of  fear.  A  boy  who 
can  swim  Hke  a  fish  is  pretty  sure  to  do  other 
things  well  :  to  row,  to  bowl,  to  drive,  to  ride  ; 
and  every  child  ought  to  swim  like  a  fish.  See 
how  this  consideration  again  brings  us  back  to  the 
topic  of  mortality  !  Is  there  ever  a  summer  when 
we  do  not  see  a  siiccession  of  paragraphs  about 
I^ersons  drowned  in  bathing  ?  Is  there  ever  a 
tourist  season  at  the  Lakes  in  which  every  con- 
siderable lake  has  not  its  victims  ?  A  skiff  ia 
uiiset — a  blather  has  got  out  of  his  dejith — an 
angler  has  fallen  overboard  ;  and  as  none  of  them 
can  swim,  they  all  go  to  the  bottom.  So  we  go 
on,  year  after  year.  This  year  1859  has  been 
mournfully  distinguished  by  coroners'  inquests  on 
this  kind  of  needless  death.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  offered  up  their  victims,  and  seas 
and  rivers  have  sent  their  bad  news  to  swell  the 
indignation  and  shame  with  which  we  have  to 
confess  that  we,  a  maritime  nation  noted  for  our 
manly  sports,  have  not  yet  learned  to  swim  ! 

We  have  proposed  eveiy  child — and  not  only 
every  boy — as  a  swimming  pupil,  because  the 
main  reasons  for  anybody's  being  able  to  swim 
are  good  for  everybody.  English  women  have 
four  limbs,  and  live  in  an  island,  and  make 
voyages,  and  jiractice  sea-bathing,  and  need 
exercise  in  the  water  at  school  and  at  home,  and 
go  out  in  boats — in  short,  run  the  universal  risks 
in  regard  to  water ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  a 
claim  to  be  taught  to  swim.  At  the  time  when  the 
great  school  was  kept  away  from  the  river, 
because  a  boy  had  been  drovioied,  a  sensible  and 
wealthy  Quaker  gentleman  built  a  bathing-house 
for  his  young  daughters  on  a  mere  in  his  grounds, 
which  was  sufficiently  fenced  with  reeds  to  secure 
privacy  ;  and  the  girls  learned  to  s\vim.  In  the 
sea  they  could  all  go  throiigh  the  exercises  as  South- 
sea  women  and  as  French  women  do.  Their 
frames  were  improved  ;  their  health  was  improved ; 
their  safety  was  improved  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  an  objection  to  be  set  off  on  the  other 
side. 

We  are  so  far  making  jirogress  as  that  thei-e 
are  swimming  schools  ojjened  here  and  there,  for 
women  as  for  men  ;  and  we  are  learning  how 
French  girls  esteem  and  practice  the  art  which  has 
become  a  matter  of  regular  instruction  on  the  Seine 
and  other  rivers.  An  event  which  happened  three 
years  ago  also  awakened  attention  among  some  who 
have  not  shaken  off  their  prejudices  against  every- 
thing French.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Indiana,  on 
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Lake  Erie,  in  July,  1850,  when  50  passengers 
l>erisheil  out  of  190,  though  the  time  was  nomday, 
and  the  water  was  perfectly  calm,  and  help  waa 
not  long  in  arriving.  The  ladies  on  hoard  could 
not  swim,  nor  even  Hoat  ;  and  they  had  actually 
used  their  life-lx-lts  as  pincushions  when  undress- 
ing ;  io  that  they  could  only  go  to  the  bottom 
when  the  tlaiues  had  driven  them  overbo;uxi.  The 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  Injen  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Not  so  Bridget  (.iiyn.  a  jxxir  Irishwoman, 
who  had  her  four  little  children  with  her — the 
youngest  a  babe.  Bridget  knew  what  to  do  in  the 
water  ;  and  she  saved  all  her  children,  even  though 
a  b«>at  ran  one  down,  and  all  went  under  re- 
peatedly during  the  time  that  elapsed  before  they 
were  picked  up.  She  saw  the  right  moment  for 
throwing  them  overlward,  and  for  following  them  ; 
she  knew  how  to  make  them  hold  on  so  as  to 
balance  her,  as  she  held  uj)  the  bal>e  :  she  pre- 
veutetl  them  from  struggling,  and  when  thcj-  sank 
she  knew  where  they  woidd  come  up,  and  seized 
them  by  the  hair. 

Everj"  healthy  woman  might  be  at  home  in  the 
water,  like  Bridget  Cilpi  ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
they  lose  their  wits  there,  and  cling  to  any  man 
who  would  save  them,  so  as  to  drown  him  too,  if 
possible.  If  we  could,  as  a  nation,  swim  as  natu- 
rally as  we  walk,  we  should  see  a  jirodigious 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  mortality  from  ship- 
wreck and  accidents  in  home  na\'igation.  Far 
greater,  however,  would  be  the  saWng  of  life  in 
another  direction.  The  victims  of  consumption 
would  be  saved  by  hundreds. 

We  have  floated  far  away  from  our  school- 
children. Not,  however,  from  their  interests. 
What  else  is  necessary  for  their  weD-being? 

Our  own  ojnnion  is  that  no  one  is  justified  in 
keeping  a  school  who  does  not  keep  a  good 
cook. 

In  great  public  schools  the  theory  is  that  there 
are  housekeepers  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
the  tables  are  properly  served  ;  but,  in  those  cases, 
the  housekeepers  have  no  i)Ower  over  the  arrange- 
ments of  meals  and  hours.  In  private  schools,  the 
heads  of  the  household  are  usually  dependent  on 
their  ser\-ants  ;  for  few  are  the  ladies  in  our  days 
who  know  much  alwut  the  economy  of  the  table. 
After  casting  many  a  wistful  glance  through  a  long 
range  of  schools — from  the  Bluecoat  .School  to  the 
snper-gentecl  ladies'  establishments,  patronised  by 
bishops  and  filled  with  future  peeresses — we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  the  simple  wants  of  growing 
children  arc  seldom  met.  W'e  have  nothing  to  say 
here  of  cheap  schools,  where  everj-thing  is  done 
for  less  than  it  can  possibly  cost.  The  answer  we 
once  gave  about  such  places  we  give  now,  and 
always  shall  give.  Two  tine  little  girls,  children 
of  a  ix)litical  refugee,  motherless  and  without 
prospect  in  life,  were  to  ))e  done  something  with, 
and  money  waa  subscribed  for  their  e<lucation.  A 
la»ly  who  htA  given  grand  dinners  several 
times  a  week  for  the  London  season,  urged  their 
being  sent  to  a  school  where  they  would  Ihj  taken 
entire  charge  of  for  £20  each  a-year.  After  press- 
ing upon  this  lady  the  price  of  the  loaf,  the  price 
of  a  pound  of  mutt/in,  the  j>rice  of  a  cwt.  of  coals, 
and  a  week's  washing,  we  with  ditEculty  induced  her 
to  say  that  the  thing  coidd  not  be  done  ;    growing 


girls  coiUd  not  have  enough  l>re.ad,  meat  and 
vegetables  ;  nor  warmth,  nor  clean  linen  for  the 
money,  if  there  was  any  real  education  given  at 
all.  Parents  must  know  what  food  costs  ;  and  if 
they  send  children  to  twciity-pouud  schools,  it 
must  be  at  the  conscious  risk  of  health  and  life. 
We  are  not  writing  for  murderers  ;  and  therefore 
we  pass  over  the  cheaji  private  schools. 

Looking  at  others,  a  crowd  of  moumfid  remem- 
brances comes  back  ui«on  us.  In  one  gre.it  public 
8chiH>l,  the  boys  had  to  provide  their  own  break- 
fasts. If  a  little  devil  had  been  set  to  work  to 
invent  a  way  of  encouraging  all  bail  inclinations 
and  passions  in  boys  while  injuring  their  health, 
he  would  h.ave  devised  just  this  :  A  school  full  of 
lads  providing  themselves  with  a  meal  a-day.  The 
amount  of  care  and  interest  bestowed  on  the  eating 
and  drinking ;  the  eageniess  for  luxuries ;  the 
debt ;  the  dread  of  parents,  and  cessation  of  inter- 
course with  them  ;  the  gaming  induced  by  the 
pressure  of  debt  ;  the  introduction  to  the  >ice8  of 
manhood  by  the  choice  of  breakfast, — these  evils 
are  worthy  of  diabolic  invention.  One  day  a  wise 
man  decreed  that  .1  good  comfortable  breakfast  at 
home  should  be  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  :  and  an 
amount  of  corruption  was  prevented  such  as  had 
engaged  the  prayers  ami  tears  of  a  succession  of  holy 
men  before  the  man  of  common  sense  arrived.  Jiut 
the  spread  meals  miwt  Ix;  gootl  ;  and  how  seldom 
it  is  that  they  are  soimdly  good  !  One  of  the 
primary  requisites  in  any  boarding-school  is  a 
cook  who  can  make  household  bread,  always  alike 
and  always  perfect  (a  jiracticable  thing  for  those 
who  know  how  to  set  about  it) ;  who  can  lx)il 
a  potato  (the  hackneyed  test);  who  sends  up  joints 
thoroughly  roasted  to  the  bone  and  boiled  to  the 
centre,  without  l>eing  l)umt  or  ragged  ;  who 
understands  the  mystery  of  savoury  stews  and  of 
sending  up  various  vegetables  equally  hot,  and 
pudtlings  which  shall  not  have  their  own  day  of 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  fortnight.  The  difference 
between  a  monotonous  and  comfortless  dinner 
and  an  agreeable  and  various  one,  is  so  small  in 
cost  that  it  is  perfectly  inexcusable  to  subject 
growing  children  to  any  disgust  and  injury  for 
such  a  reasou. 

It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  saucincss 
alxiut  food  is  seen  in  home-bred  children  ;  and 
that  the  way  to  make  a  dainty  l>oy  or  girl  eat  pro- 
I>erly,  is  to  send  them  to  school.  This  is  partly 
true:  but  there  is  another  side  to  it.  Instead  of 
leamingto  eat  what  comes,  the  school-child  too  often 
stealthily  omits  the  eating.  While  a  disjwsition  to 
general  daintiness  ia  to  be  dealt  with  as  carefully 
as  the  fault  of  gonnandising,  it  is  as  useless 
as  it  is  cniel  to  contend  with  occasional  ca-ses  of 
constitutional  rejuignance  to  some  particular  article 
of  diet.  It  is  as  absurd  as  makin;;  a  child  eat 
what  ilisagrees  with  it,  merely  because  other 
people  do.  We  have  seen  a  pale-faced  little  girl, 
with  lead-coloured  circles  round  her  eyes,  com- 
pelled to  take  milk  breakfasts  till  she  was  "  of  the 
l>roper  age  "  to  have  coffee,  and  enduring  in  con- 
sequence, a  whole  youth  of  indigestion.  She  did 
not  dislike  milk  ;  but  she  coidd  not  digest  it ;  and 
during  her  entire  childliootl,  she  went  to  her 
lessons  with  a  sufTocating  lump  in  her  throat,  and 
a  head  full  of   pain   or  noises.       At  school,  she 
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would  liave  eaten  the  bread  and  omitted  tlie  milk. 
We  have  seen  a  little  boy  actually  unable  (like 
otliers  of  the  family)  to  eat  rice.  His  gorge  rose 
at  it.  This  was  inconvenient ;  and  the  opportu- 
nity was  taken  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  to 
bribe  him  to  get  over  the  dislike.  He  took  a  fancy 
to  a  book  in  a  shop-window — one  of  those  over- 
whelming desires  which  throw  a  child  into  a  fever. 
It  was  the  ' '  Seven  Champions  of  Clmstendom, " 
with  a  gay  frontispiece.  He  was  promised  the 
book,  if  he  would  eat  of  the  Saturday  rice-piid- 
ding  henceforward.  By  a  tremendous  effort,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  he  got  down, 
and  kept  down,  his  small  platefid  of  pudding. 
The  book  was  bought,  and  read  befoi'e  tea-time  : 
and  all  was  then  a  blank.  The  child  never  did 
eat  rice  again  :  he  coidd  not  do  it  ;  and  his  mind 
Avas  troubled.  For  a  transient  pleasure  he  had 
boimd  himself  by  a  promise  which  he  co^^ld  not 
fidfil.  These  are  grave  mistakes,  however  trifling 
each  occasion  may  appear.  The  whole  subject  of 
eating  is  made  of  far  too  much  impoitance  by 
thus  connecting  it  with  so  much  thought  and 
emotion.  Projjer  meals,  properly  cooked,  woiUd 
obviate  a  large  class  of  such  mistakes. 

Everybod  J'  likes  a  great  deal  that  is  in  "  Tom 
Brown's  School-days  ;  "  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  public,  including,  probably,  the  dissenters 
generally,  are  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  disclo- 
siu'e  it  makes  of  the  sensual  cast  of  mind  of 
the  boys  in  a  great  public  school.  It  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  so  in  all  such  institutions. 
If  it  were,  they  woidd  never  be  entered  by  the 
children  of  parents  who  dread  to  expose  their 
sons  prematurely  to  the  grosser  order  of  temp- 
tations. The  little  personages  in  that  book  thinlv, 
every  day  of  their  lives,  and  with  eagerness  and 
passion,  of  sausages,  kidneys,  a  treat  of  beef  and 
mustard  for  suj)per — or  good  eating  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

Throughout  the  wide  range  of  dissenting  life  in 
England,  nothing  like  this,  we  believe,  is  dreamed 
of ;  and  the  disclosure  has  been  a  gi-eat  shock  to 
a  m\iltitiule  of  good  citizens.  What,  they  ask, 
can  be  expected  of  boys  who  begin  their  inde- 
pendent life  amidst  overwhelming  and  entirely 
unnecessary  temptations,  and  whose  minds  be- 
come occupied  with  gross  thoughts  and  desires  ? 
What  parent  could  make  the  venture  of  sending 
his  child  into  such  a  scene  ?  We  sympathise 
cordially  with  this  view.  Not  the  more,  but  the 
less,  however,  can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
asceticism  which  jirevails  in  many  private  schools, 
where  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  growing  chil- 
dren must  be  hungry  ;  and  that  hungry  children 
ought  to  be  able  to  eat  whatever  is  set  before 
them. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  school  is  one  of  high  ex- 
citement. The  faculties  are  strongly  exercised  ; 
the  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of  tension  ;  the 
emotions  and  passions  work  vehemently ;  and, 
while  more  food  is  reqiiired  than  in  the  quiet 
routine  of  home  hfe,  there  is  often  less  inclina- 
tion to  take  it.  This  is  j)ai-ticularly  the  case  in 
girls'  schools.  We  have  seen  the  piipils  crowded 
so  closely  at  table,  that  the  one  circumstance  of 
tlic  knives  being  Ijlunt  has  made  some  of  the  more 
delicate  go  without  their  dinners.     Half-roasted 


veal  or  mutton,  burnt  pie-crust,  boiled  rice  all 
gluey  and  served  six  times  a  week,  offered  no  in- 
ducement to  elbow  one's  neighbour,  and  hack 
away  with  a  blunt  knife.  It  was  easier  to  eat  the 
bit  of  bread,  or  jjerhaps  a  jiotato,  and  let  the  rest 
go.  Hence  may  grow  up  the  practice  of  eat- 
ing between  meals,  and  of  biiying  unwholesome 
things. 

On  the  whole,  the  chances  are  much  against  the 
piipils  of  many  schools  entering  upon  life  with 
that  inestimable  blessing,  a  sound  digestion  :  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  might  be  spared 
by  such  a  provision  of  comfort  as  is  found  in  every 
decent  home  : — jjlenty  of  room  at  table  for  every- 
body ;  plenty  of  time  ;  liberty  to  talk  quietly  to 
neighbours  ;  sharp  knives  with  clean  handles,  and 
bright  forks  and  sjioons  ;  good  bread ;  thoroughly 
well-cooked  joints,  with  such  variety  as  soup,  fish, 
stew,  pies, — such  dishes  as  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
supply  in  a  large  household  ;  a  pretty  wide  range 
of  puddings,  and  occasional  fruit  when  the  com- 
mon fruits  are  in  season.  Dinners  like  these,  and 
comfortable  lireakfasts  and  siippers,  would  leave 
no  pretence  for  the  systematic  jiurchase  of  food 
which  seems  to  be  an  estal:>lished  practice  in  some 
public  schools.  If  boys  will  spend  their  money 
in  dainties,  it  should,  at  least,  he  without  the 
excuse  of  hunger  or  of  custom.  As  it  is,  troops 
of  children  leave  school  under  sentence  of  long 
suffering  from  an  impaired  digestive  system, — 
a  certain  proportion  being  sxire  to  end  in  early 
death. 

What  else  is  wanted  ?  Warmtli  ;  quiet  sleep  ; 
strong  exercise.  Boys  can  generally  get  on  very 
well  in  these  respects.  It  is  true  the  elder  and 
stronger  are  often  seen  engrossing  the  fires,  when 
little  fellows  are  blue  with  cold  in  the  distance  : 
but  boys  can  always  move  about  at  short  intervals 
and  get  v/armth  into  their  toes.  They  have  the 
playground  for  exercise  ;  and  tired  boys  soon 
learn  to  sleep  at  night  in  the  midst  of  any  story- 
telling and  restlessness  ai-ound  them.  Into  the 
practice  of  fagging  and  its  conseqiiences  we  do  not 
enter  here.  Hearts  have  been  broken,  brains 
have  been  turned,  many  a  life's  career  has  been 
spoiled,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak  in  fagging  :  but  there  are  consequences  of 
an  opposite  kind  enough  to  make  a  complicated 
question  of  it.  We  all  agree,  probably,  that  when 
education  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  will  be  no 
such  prodigious  advantage  given  to  the  strong 
over  the  weak,  to  the  tyrannical  over  the  timid, 
to  the  lirutal  over  the  nervoiis.  AVe  all  hoi"ie  for 
the  time  when  the  discijJine  may  be  given  A^athout 
the  abuses. 

School-girls  are  exempt  from  the  great  heavy 
black  cloud  of  care  which  the  fagging  system 
frequently  spreads  over  the  life  of  a  multitude  of 
little  boys  ;  but  they  have  their  own  troubles,  and 
some  very  severe  ones.  They  have  seldom  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  apology  for  a  play- 
ground ;  and  they  do  not  half  ma,kc  use  of  it. 
The  boys  may  be  allowed  to  engross  the  fighting 
as  well  as  the  fagging ;  but  Ave  know  of  no 
other  exercise  which  the  girls  might  not  enjoy  as 
freely. 

Indeed,  it  Avill  be  an  immense  advantage  when 
the   day  comes   for    boys  and   girls   learning  and 
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playing  together,  as  the  chihlrou  of  several  foreign 
countries  do.  Climbing  trees  is  ailmirablu  exer- 
cise for  everybody  ;  juul  so  is  cricket,  and  trapbiUI, 
and  ball  [>Iay  of  all  kinds  ;  and  racing  and  juiniiing. 
Instead  of  this,  we  see  not  a  few  sohotds  where 
the  girls,  after  sitting  and  standing  all  day,  arc 
taken  out  for  a  walk  iu  the  twilight,  to  save 
lighting  candles.  They  seldom  feci  the  sun  ; 
they  have  chilbl.iins  and  other  ailments  from  bad 
circulation  ;  and  in  such  schools  nearly  every  girl 
has  more  or  less  distortion  of  the  spine  when  she 
has  been  there  more  than  two  years.  In  the  bust 
century  people  knew  no  better.  Little  girls  were 
put  upon  ban  I  V>enehes  without  backs,  and  so 
high  that  the  feet  hung  in  the  air  ;  and  so  perched, 
they  were  reijuired  to  sit  bolt  upright  and  sew  for 
houi-3  together.  The  consequence  was  the  de- 
formed slK>ulder,  the  hnmp-b;M,"k,  the  weary  aching 
spiiio  which  many  thousands  of  Englishwomen 
have  carried  to  the  grave.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  women  being  crooked  than  any  other  creature 
born  with  a  proper  backbone  ;  and  this  is  better 
undcrstootl  than  it  used  to  be.  We  see  that  the 
seats  in  schools  are  oftener  accommodated  to  the 
hci.'lit  of  the  children  :  and  if  leaning  back  is  not 
c  iiiiii'.nanced,  there  is  more  frequent  change  of 
piisturc  and  of  occupation.  Calisthenic  exercises, 
and  even  the  inclined  plane  for  the  relief  of  the 
backs  of  fast-growing  girls,  are  common  sights  in 
our  day.  The  improvement  is  marked  ;  but  the 
condition  of  school-girls  needs  more  consideration 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  Their  average  of 
liealth  is  far  below  that  of  boys  :  more  of  them 
will  languish  in  invalidism ;  fewer  will  have 
genuine  robust  health  ;  more,  in  i)articidar,  will 
die  of  consumption  within  ten  years.  The  main 
cause  of  this  is  the  une(iual  development  of  the 
faculties.  There  is  too  much  intellectual  acqui- 
sition, though  not  too  much  mental  exercise,  if  it 
were  made  more  general  ;  and  there  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  physical  education.  If  the  muscles 
were  called  upon  as  strenuously  as  the  memory  to 
show  what  they  could  do,  the  long  train  of  school- 
girls who  institute  the  romance  of  the  coming 
L'  ■'■■  iition  would  llock  merrily  into  ten  thousand 
i.jiu-s,  iustea<l  of  parting  olf — some  to  gladden 
their  homes,  certainly,  but  too  many  to  the  languid 
lot  of  invidiiliom,  or  to  the  actual  sick-room  ; 
while  an  interminable  procession  of  them  is  for 
ever  on  its  \\:\y  to  the  cemetery — the  foremost 
drojtping  into  the  grave  while  the  number  is  kept 
up  from  behind.  Many  a  survivor  will  be  still 
wondering,  with  grandchildren  round  the  tire, 
that  this  and  that  and  the  other  pretty  or  clever 
schoolfellow  sh'juld  have  died  so  early  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  papa,  at  thirty,  will  remark  on  the 
number  of  the  fellows  who  left  school  with  him 
who  have  h.-ul  to  go  to  Madeira.  Sf)me  have 
rallied  ;  but  for  most  it  was  merely  the  choice  of  a 
grave  under  the  myrtles  there,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in 
the  cemetery  at  home. 

When  a  dragon  devoured  youths  and  maidens 
in  ancient  times,  somebody  was  always  found  to 
go  out  against  him,  and  to  concjuer  him  at  last. 
We  must  not  be  less  watchful  and  devoted  than 
our  forefathers.  We  must  rescue  our  yooths  and 
maidens  from  an  early  duun. 

ILVRRIET    >LVRTINEAC. 


A  DAY  AT  WHITEWALL  HOUSE. 

APROPOS    OF   THE   ST.   LEGKR. 

l!hrriuN'iN<!  from  a  tour  in  the  North  of  Kngland, 
I  resolved  to  break  my  journey  to  London  liy 
stopping  a  day  in  York,  to  see  its  beautiful  cathe- 
dnd,  and  its  various  relics  of  antiipiity.  I  took  up 
my  quarters  at  the  Station  Hotel,  one  of  the  best 
(if  not  the  very  best),  of  tlie  many  large  establish- 
ments which  have  been  l)egotten  by  railways  in 
our  priucip:il  towns ;  it  is  situated  in  the  station,  so 
that  you  step  from  yoxir  inn  door  into  your  car- 
riage without  the  intormediato  aid  of  dirty  cabs 
and  shifting  of  luggage — no  little  comfort,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  traveller.  Having  dined,  and  lit 
my  cigar,  while  strolling  about  the  quaint  old  city 
I  suddenly  came  ujton  an  acquaintance  whom  I 
had  not  met  for  some  time,  and  after  mutual 
greetings  and  inquiries  of  "  What  brought  yoti 
here?"  and  "  Where  arc  you  going  to  ?  "  I  found 
my  friend  was  on  his  road  the  following  morn- 
ing to  Whitewall  House,  and  being  somewhat 
given  to  the  turf,  w;\s  much  amused  at  my  never 
having  heard  of  this  (as  it  appeared)  far-famed 
racing  establishment,  which  was  (as  he  informed 
me)  the  largest  and  best-managed  of  the  kind  in 
England,  l)elonging  to  the  e<iually  celebratc<l 
trainer,  John  Scott,  who  h;is  just  been  received 
with  cheers  on  the  Donciuster  race-ground,  for  his 
last  achievement,  the  training  of  Gamester  for  the 
Legcr. 

Though  thorougldy  ignorant  on  all  turf  matter3, 
I  am  as  fond  of  a  horse  as  the  keenest  sports- 
man, and  had  often  hail  a  desire  to  go  through 
one  of  our  great  racing  stables,  if  ever  it  came 
in  my  way  ;  but  never,  as  yet,  having  had  the 
oi>portimity,  I  most  willingly  put  olT  my  return 
to  towni  for  another  day,  and  accepted  my  friend's 
proposition  to  accomp.any  him. 

Accordingly,  the  following  morning,  we  rose  at 
five,  and  left  I'}'  the  Scarborough  mail  train  at 
six,  without  any  more  breakfast  than  a  thin 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  tea,  my 
friend  having  cautioncil  me  to  reserve  myself  for 
one  of  John  Scott's  breakf;ists,  which  were  as 
celebrated  as  himself,  in  which  performance  we 
should  be  expected  to  play  a  prominent  part  at 
about  eight.  In  an  hour's  time  we  arrived  at 
Malton,  a  small  country  town  situated  midway 
between  York  and  Scarl)orough  (the  Brighton  of 
Yorkshire),  where  we  got  out  ;  tiie  latter  part  of 
our  journey  having  laid  through  a  very  pretty 
country',  our  line  of  railway  following  side  by 
side  the  cojirse  of  the  river  Dcrwent,  and  having 
the  beautiftUly  wooded  l»ank:<  of  Househam  and 
Kirkham  on  our  right,  and  those  of  Castle 
Howard  on  our  left.  About  a  mile  from  the 
M;dton  station  is  Whitewall,  it  consists  of  the 
house  itself,  and  a  hmg  row  of  smaller  ones 
attached,  all  painted  white,  with  green  doors,  in 
which  difTerent  people  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment live  ;  the  stable-yard,  which  you  enter  through 
a  j)air  of  large  folding-doors,  is  to  the  b.ack.  The 
whole  forms  a  considerable  block  of  building,  and 
is  (juite  by  itself,  no  houses  being  near  it ;  at  some 
little  dist.ance  is  another  building,  which  is  the 
hospital,  and  the  receptacle  for  discarded  horses. 

On    our    arrival,    we    found    our    host  up  and 
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about,  Avho  received  us  with  mucli  civility;  lie 
is  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  looks 
like  a  squire  of  the  old  school,  and  his  dress,  of 
somewhat  sporting  cut,  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean.  Until  breakfast  was  ready,  we  were 
shown  into  a  very  cheei'ful  and  pretty  drawing- 
room,  hung  with  paintings  of  various  winners, 
about  each  of  which  he  had  some  story  to  relate, 
some  of  which  anecdotes  were  told  with  much 
humoixr.  In  a  short  time  breakfast  was  announced 
(our  host's  wife  presiding),  and  a  breakfast  it  was 
indeed — rump  steaks,  miitton  chops,  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  eggs,  and  the  best  thing  I  have 
tasted  for  a  long  time,  a  dish  quite  new  to  me, 
a  ham  steak  cut  from  a  raw  ham  of  his  own 
feeding  and  curing,  and  served  up  with  a  kind 
of  gi'avy.  On  the  side-board,  where  were  several 
trophies  in  the  shape  of  gold  and  silver  cups, 
was  a  magnificent  round  of  beef,  ■ndth  two  most 
formidable  looking  Aveapons  laid  by  the  side  of 
it,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  carving  knife 
and  fork,  the  handles  of  which  were  (as  was 
described  on  a  silver  plate),  made  of  the  shank 
bones  of  the  celebrated  horse  "Tramp." 

Just  as  we  ha<l  finished  breakfast,  a  whole 
troop  of  horses,  carefidly  clothed,  and  each  of 
them  ridden  by  a  smart,  dapper-looking  lad,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  single  file,  passed  our  bay- 
window  on  their  way  to  the  exercise  ground, 
"  Laju^ton  Wold,"  as  it  is  called;  it  really  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  my  friend  knew  nearly  all 
the  horses  as  they  passed,  though  occasionally 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott  and  her  daughter.  We  were 
soon  summoned  by  oiir  host  to  accompany  him  in 
his  four-wheeled  carriage  up  the  steep  hill  which 
led  to  Langton  Wold,  the  private  property  of 
Major  Norclific,  to  whom  every  horse  pays  an  an- 
nual toU  for  the  use  of  the  ground  ;  and  as  John 
Scott  has  an  average  of  about  seventy  horses,  and 
there  are  other  trainers  as  well,  I'anson,  Peck, 
Sheppard  and  Cunningham,  who  use  the  ground, 
this  piece  of  moor-land  must  pay  the  Major  a  com- 
fortable rent.  There  is  also  a  gallop,  or  track, 
made  of  tan,  which  is  used  for  exercise  when  the 
ground  becomes  very  hard,  to  prevent  concussion  ; 
it  is  about  a  mile  and-a-half  in  length,  v.-ith  a  cir- 
cidar  track  at  the  commencement,  so  that  by  going 
round  the  circle  that  distance  can  be  extended, 
when  required,  as  is  the  case  when  horses  are 
sweated,  when  they  gallop  four  or  five  miles. 

A  bright  lovely  morning  lit  up  a  most  beautiful 
scene  ;  the  view  from  the  exercise  groimd,  which 
forms  a  jioz-tion  of  that  chain  of  hills  called  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  was  most  extensive  (a  perfect 
panorama  on  every  side  of  us)  ;  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  a  rich  and  slightly  undulating  country  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  bounded 
by  a  chain  of  hills  blue  in  the  far  horizon,  amongst 
which  was  pointed  out  to  us  Middleham  Moor — a 
rival  training  ground  about  thirty  miles  off.  My 
friend,  however,  soon  drew  my  attention  from  the 
beautifid  scene  I  had  been  gazing  on  to  the  one 
more  immediately  under  our  eyes — the  string  of 
magnificent  animals  (about  sixty  in  number)  which 
were  now  marching  round  their  great  general  (for 
great  general  he  is  in  his  own  line),  who,  after 
telling  us  the  name  of  each  horse  as  he  passed  as 
well  as  that  of  his  owner,  commenced  to  give  his 


orders  ;  and  while  doing  so,  with  his  arms  crossed 
behind  him  as  he  stood  on  the  ground,  he  certainly 
looked  like  a  great  commander  marshalling  liis 
troojis,  with  his  aide-de-camp  (or  "  head  lad  "  as 
he  is  called)  Jem  Perren  by  his  side,  mounted  on 
a  neat  cob  and  ready  to  convey  orders  to  any 
distant  part  of  the  ground.  A  trusty  and  faith- 
ful servant  is  Jem,  and  trusty  and  faithful  he 
had  need  be,  when  we  consider  that  he,  as  the 
supei'intendent  of  this  mammoth  establishment, 
must  of  necessity  know  all  the  private  doings, 
good  or  bad,  of  horses  on  whose  success  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  pending 
in  bets  made  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Most 
of  the  lads  have  nicknames  after  the  places  they 
have  come  from,  as  Nottingham,  York,  Sheffield, 
Newmarket,  &c.,  and  the  orders  are  given  to  each 
as  they  pass  on  their  way  down  the  hiU  to  the 
commencement  of  the  gallop  with  a  view  to  what 
each  horse  requires,  some  older  boy  M^ho  is  a  good 
jxidge  of  pace  being  selected  to  lead  in  each  group 
of  horses,  so  that  those  who  foUow  may  not  go 
too  fast  or  too  slow.  Thus,  "  Sheffield,  you  follow 
Jack  on  the  old  horse,  Nottingham  follow  Sheffield," 
and  so  on  to  some  eight  or  nine  ;  then  by-and-bj^ 
to  another  groiip,  ' '  York,  come  a  good  steady 
pace  with  your  horse  ;  don't  upset  him,  it  is  a 
very  close  morning."  And  then  to  a  lot  more 
boys  who  are  intended  to  follow  York  are  given 
their  respective  orders.  Then  to  another :  ' '  Tom, 
let  your  horse  walk.  Tiny,  you  walli  too ;  and 
you.  Smoker,  walk  also. "  Then  to  another  lad  : 
"Ely,  let  your  marc  come  striding  along  by  her- 
self— she  is  too  proud  to  keep  company  with  com- 
mon horses ;  and  mind  you  don't  turn  geographer 
this  morning,  and  take  a  survey  of  the  country, 
as  you  did  the  other  day ;  "  wliich  joke  Ely  re- 
ceived without  changing  a  muscle,  it  appearmg  on 
explanation  that  the  mare  and  her  rider  had  been 
of  two  different  minds  the  other  morning,  and 
that  the  former  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
change  her  route  from  the  monotonous  every-day 
gallop  to  that  of  one  across  the  country,  our  little 
friend  Ely  sticking  to  her  like  a  leech,  neither  of 
them  luckily  coming  to  any  harm.  We  then  saw 
a  lot  of  ten  hoi-ses  ' '  sweat " — that  is,  they  have  put 
on  them  a  douljle  suit  of  clothing  of  a  thick,  rough- 
looking  material,  such  as  is  not  infrequently  used 
for  winter  great-coats,  and  they  gallop — though 
at  a  slower  jiace  than  in  ordinary  exercise — about 
four  miles.  On  pidling  up  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  the  exercise  ground,  they  are  taken  into  a 
stable  built  there  for  the  purpose,  and  called  "the 
rubbing-house."  They  then  have  additional  cloth- 
ing throwai  over  them  to  increase  the  perspira- 
tion, and  they  stand  in  this  way  for  about  ten 
minutes  or  more,  as  may  in  each  case  be  directed  ; 
they  are  then  stripped  and  scraped  with  a  thin 
wooden  scraper  with  rounded  edges  so  as  not  to 
irritate  their  skins,  the  perspiration  coming  from 
them  in  streams.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  soon 
their  fine  condition  caused  them  to  become  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  admit  of  their  being  sent  home, 
before  which  they  each  had  a  dry  suit  of  ordinary 
clothes  put  on  them,  and  were  remounted  and 
walked  quietly  down  the  hill  to  have  their  toilette 
completed  by  being  thoroughly  rubbed  down  when 
diy.     All  these  mananivres  (which  lasted  about 
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KRX  Castle  stands  by  its  own  biwul  bnds, 
West  to  tlie  iiihiiul  :ind  eiist  to  the  uvu  ; 
The  stoutest  kite  in  his  'jueating  flight 
Will  fliig  ere  he  crosses  the  fee. 


Ami  tlie  IJuroue.ss  LisccUes  hath  gold  and 
Aud  wintirs  and  springs  forty-four  ; 

Her  dauglit^r  Grace  is  the  pride  of  her  race, 
A  waxen  cheek, — aud  no  more. 


III. 


Sir  Hugh  de  Braye  bath  a  ptilfrey  grey ; 

And  each  mom  you  may  see  him  wait ; 
To  the  weary  page  it  seems  an  age. 

As  he  yawns  at  the  castle  gate. 


n-. 


But  which  of  the  twain  Sir  Hugh  would  gain. 
With  his  equal  smile  and  his  equal  bow  ; 

That  widow  and  maid,  of  each  other  afraid. 
Would  give  the  whole  world  to  know  ! 


The  l>ower-maid  Alice,  who  hand.'*  the  chalice 
Of  Gascon  wine  to  Sir  Hugh  tlie  Knight, 

I  guess  could  tell,  an  she  listed  well, 
Which  way  his  choice  would  light. 


VI. 


For  every  day,  ere  be  rides  away, 

There's  a  whisper'd  word  for  her  pri^-atc  ear, 
And  a  touch  to  her  lip, — lest  her  memoiy  slip,- 

When  there's  none  of  the  vBasaU  near. 
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VII. 


Some  compliment  to  the  mother  sent, — 
Some  courtly  phrase  to  the  daughter  borne  ; 
"  No  more,  in  faith  ! "      "  Save  a  hint,"  she  saith, 
"  He  maij pass  to-morrow  7norn." 


VIII. 


Ne'er  yet  his  tryst  hath  Sir  Hugo  miss'd  : 

Can  the  good  grey  steed  have  gone  false  to-day  ? 
"  Ho  !  Alice  the  maid  !  what  was  it  he  said 
"When  last  he  rode  away  ?" 


IX. 


"  Ho  !  Alice  the  maid  !  why  where  hath  she  stray'd  ?" 
Not  one  in  the  house  can  tell  : 
But  across  the  noon,  with  an  answering  tune, 
Comes  the  clash  of  a  marriage-bell. 


X. 


And  below  the  keep  doth  a  fair  train  sweep, 
With  a  bride  and  a  bridegroom  gay  ; — 

Hern  Castle's  the  pride  of  the  country-side, — 
But  neither  looks  that  way. 


XI. 


The  Baroness  stands  with  clenched  hands, 
In  a  wrath  that  would  fain  liurst  free ; 

And  the  pale  proud  fi^ce  of  the  Lady  Grace 
Grows  pallider  yet  to  see  ! 


XII. 


There's  a  riddle  read,  and  a  day-dream  lied, 
And  a  bower-maid's  office  undone  to-day, 

While   "To  Lady  Alice  !"  they  drain  the  chalice 
In  the  Hall  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Braye  ! 

H.  L.  T. 


THE  GEEAT  SHIP'S  TRIALS. 

BY    AX    EYE-WITNESS. 

The  nominal  trial  trip  of  the  Great  Eastern  has 
yet  to  take  place,  but  a  trip  full  of  trials  has 
already  Ijeen  accomplished  by  her.  Her  strength, 
her  speed,  her  steadiness,  her  steering  capability 
have  aU  been  more  or  less  tested  on  her  passage 
from  Deptford  to  Portland ;  and  although  her 
baptism  was  not  one  of  water  only,  but  of  blood 
and  of  fire,  the  good  ship  has  douTjtless  a  career  of 
pride  and  glory  Ijefore  her.  Let  me  here  trace, 
with  aU  care,  what  I  have  seen  of  her  perils  and 
her  successes,  and  augur  wherein  her  futiu'C  hopes 
and  dangers  lie. 

No  one  at  all  accustomed  to  life  on  board  ship 
conkl  have  embarked  on  board  the  Great  Eastern 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th  ult.,  without  observing 
that  her  condition  was  by  no  means  what  he 
might  fairly  have  expected  to  find.  The  most 
careful  scrutiny  could  detect  but  few  signs  of 
organisation,  and  therefore  but  few  signs  of 
security.  The  passage  from  the  ladder  by  which 
the  visitor  entered,  to  the  saloons  in  which  he 
hoped  to  join  his  fellow-giiests,  lay  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  ship  in  which  combustible  materials, 
such  as  shavings  and  planks,  abounded,  and  in 
which  Hghted  candles  were  freely  pushed  about. 
This  was  not  an  assuring  feature  in  a  ship  about 
to  proceed  to  sea.  Another  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  impress  a  careful  person  unpleasantly  was, 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  "water-tight  bulk- 
heads " — ujion  the  integrity  of  which  the  safety  of 
the  ship  might  even  on  her  first  journey  be  made 
to  depend — had  passages  left  through  them  for 
convenience  in  moving  from  one  compartment  of 
the  ship  to  another.     But  one  conclusion  could  be 


drawn  from  this  fact,  viz.,   that  if  the  bottom  of 
the  great  ship  should  by  any  fatality  become  fairly 
breached  in  deep  water,  she  would  as  infallibly  go 
down  as  if  she  were  hewn  out  of  stone.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  things,   one   looked   in    vain    for  a 
sailorly   ship's  company.     There  was  certainly  a 
number  of  riggers  on  board,  and  with  these  there 
appeared   to    be   mingled    a    slight    admixture    of 
grocers,    bakers,    and    other   improfessional    indi- 
viduals, -who  had  taken  upon  themselves  for  the 
moment,   apparently,  the    functions  of   mariners. 
But  I  must  confess  their  presence  inspired  me  with 
exceedingly  httle  confidence.     Fortunately,  how- 
ever— or,   was  it  unfortunately  ? — there  was  but 
little  need  for  sailors,  seeing  that  the  ship  had  not 
a  single  sail  bent,  even  to  serve   a  turn  upon  an 
emergency  !     She  was  furnished,   it  is  true,  with 
two  sets  of  engines,    and  two  propelling  appara- 
tuses, so  that   should   anj^  derangement  occur  to 
one   she  would  still  have   another  to  rely  iii)on. 
But  both  engines  were  new,  and  both  might  fail 
without    any  miracle  ;    and  I    should   have  been 
better  satisfied  to  have  seen  that  her  yards  bore 
canvas.       In  the  captain  of  the   ship  I  had  full 
rehance  ;  the  pUot  who  was  to  navigate  her  was  a 
man  of  long-tried  ability ;  the  immediate  control  of 
both  the  paddle-wheels  and  the  screw  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  man  for  the  purpose — Mr.   Scott 
Russell.*    In  these  respects  nothing  more  could  be 
desired.     But  at  the  same  time  it  appeared  that 
these  gentlemen  themselves  were  in  the  hands  of 
commercial  men  by  whom  their  professional  desires 
were    over-ridden,    or   the   journey   to    Portland 
would    not  have  been  undertaken  imtil  the  ship 
had  attained  greater  completeness.     If  this  were 
not  so,  then  Captain  Harrison,  though  he  may  be  a 
splendid  navigator,  is  an  indifterent  disciplinarian. 
In  the  passage   of  the  ship  to  Purfleet  on  the 
first  day  and  to  the  Nore  on  the  next,  there  was 
l)ut  little  that  needs  remark  here.     The  abandon- 
ment by  the  great  ship  of  her  old  moorings — ^the 
cheering  of  the  midtitudes  who  beheld  her  move 
seaward — the  ease  with  Avhich  she  turned  at  every 
angle  of  the  river — the  delay  which  a  stubborn 
barque,  the  Kingfisher,   occasioned  her  at  Black- 
■\vaU — the    steadiness    wdth  which  she  afterwards 
co)itinued  her  course  to  Purfleet — the  anchoring 
of  her  huge  bulk  there  for  the  night — the  joyous 
resumption   of  the  journey  in  the  morning — the 
welcome  salutes  mth  which  the  troop-ships  hailed 
her  at  Gravesend — the  casting  off  of  the  tugs  as 
Long  Eeacli  was  entered,   amid  the  strains  of  the 
national  anthem  and  the  cheers  of  the  company — 
the  splendid  run  to  the  Nore  under  her  own  steam 
power — and  the  casting  of  her  anchor  for  the  first 
time  in  the  gi-een   sea   water,  have   not  all  these 
things  been  recorded  in  those  multitudinous  jour- 
nals whose  unhappy  fate  it  is  to  appear  once  a 
'icy  ? 

"  The  proceedings  which  have  takeu  place  at  Weymouth, 
since  this  article  was  penned,  render  it  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  the  reader  that  this  remai-k,  like  another  of  similar 
pvirport  which  occurs  later  in  the  article,  implies  that  only 
Sir.  Scott  Russell  had  the  working  of  the  captain's  tele- 
grMplis  to  the  engine-rooms  committed  to  him,  in  order 
that  no  mistaken  instructions  might  be  transmitted  to  the 
engine-drivers  below.  This  duty,  which  was  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Russell,  necessarily  absorbed  the  whole 
of  his  attention,  and  was  performed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  pilot  and  the  captain.— E.  J.  R. 
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There  were,  however,  a  few  things  which  an 
intelhgt'iit  eye-witness  cannut  have  omittetl  to 
note.  The  first  w:vs  the  a|)plicatit>i)  of  steam- 
power  to  the  nuhlor.  This  occiirrcil,  in  the  tirst 
instance,  iK'forc  tlu-  ship  left  Di'i>tf»>ril.  Mr. 
Lungley,  M'hosc  steering-signal  aiiparutus  is  tittetl 
to  the  shiiv^aml  answers  well— tlesired  to  have 
the  nulilor  MorktHl  from  siilc  to  side  for  a  time. 
This  there  were  not  liands  t-nougli  on  the  sjiot  to 
effect.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Prowse,  the  intel- 
ligent 8econ«l  oflieer  of  the  ship,  letl  a  roin*  fnuu 
the  engine  of  the  steam  crane  to  the  tiller,  and  hy 
that  means  worked  the  nidder  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  facility.  This  device,  noteil  at  the  time, 
\N  as  again  resortetl  to  oft"  Beachy  Heiul  \^'ith  great 
advantage,  as  will  hereafter  he  mentioned.  Another 
notalile  circumstance  was  the  ai>plication  of  steam- 
power  to  the  Weighing  of  the  anchor.  This  was 
resorted  to  lx)th  at  Purtleet  and  the  Kore,  and 
without  it  I  see  not  how  the  anchor  could  have 
been  weighed  at  all  hy  the  few  seamen  on  boanl. 
A  thinl  thing  noted  was  the  excessive  delivery  of 
cable  at  the  Nore.  Twice  jifter  the  ship  was 
anchored  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pilot  was 
fathom  after  fathom  of  cable  allowetl  to  run  out, 
contrary  to  his  instructions,  and  much  to  his 
annoyance.  This  is  mentioned  merely  as  one 
sample  of  the  errors  committed,  not  to  say  the 
risks  run,  from  the  want  of  discij)liue  and  eflBciency 
I     of  the  men  on  board  the  shiji. 

/Vfter  the  weighing  of  the  anchor  at  the  Nore, 
a    seven    o'clock    on    Friilay  morning,  the  Great 
l^astvrn  startetl,  under  her  own  ste.am,  and  without 
the   attendance   of   tugs,  on   her  trip  to  Portland. 
From    that    time    until    six    in    the    evening    the 
com])any  enjoyed    one    j>rolouged    display  of   her 
great   and   noble   qualities.     We  had  a  high  wind 
and  a  hea\-ily  rolling  sea  for  many  hours  in  suc- 
cession.     All   other  vessels — and  we  passed  huii- 
dredii — either  tossed   and  pitched  at  anchor  with 
the  greatest  \'iolence,  or  ran  before  the  gale  under 
lose-r«'efe«l  sails.      But,  despite   the  driving  M'ind 
.lid     yawing    si-a    of   tin-   (.'hannel,   our   "  moving 
-le"  went  as  8tea«lily  forward  as  if  she  had  still 
i^een   stealing   her  silent  way  down  the  uuruftled 
waters  of  the  Thames.      It  was  only  by  the  most 
that   any  eye  could  detect  even 
'•n  in  her.     The  |»f>nderous  patUUe- 
1  iigines  worke<l  as  .smoothly  as  the  machinery  of  a 
j     lady's  watch,  and  the  screw -engines,  although  less 
li     l>erfect,  rctjuire  nothing  but  kindly  mention  here. 
Her    sjteeil,    moreover,    was     all     that     could     be 
desireil,  and  more  than  could  have  been  expected, 
for,  with  her  engines  working  at  but  half-speed, 
•he  a4lvanced  at  more  than  twelve  knots  an  hour 
against  the  beating  hca«l-wind.      No  woniler,  then, 
that  every  man  on  boanl  congratulate<l  his  fellow 
on  that  triumph  of  human  genius  over  matter  in 
which  aU  were  ]iarticipating. 

But  at  6'10  P.M.,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  all  congratulations  (of  that  kind) 
were  brought  to  an  end.  A  report  as  of  a  huge 
but  lightly-rammeil  piece  of  onlnance — a  heavy 
tlirob  of  the  deck  beneath  our  feet — the  upheaval 
f  the  massive  foremost  funnel — the  bursting  forth 
■  I  a  thick  dense  cloiul  of  steam — the  descent  of  a 
shower  of  shattered  glass  and  saloon  finery — all 
these,  followed  by  cries  and  groans  never  to  be 


forgotten,  turnetl  the  joy  of  all  into  mourning. 
But  the  mourning  that  thus  fell  in  a  moment 
upon  the  otBcers,  men,  and  passengers  of  the 
tJreat  Eastern  at  that  terrible  crisis  brought  no 
idle,  whining,  complaining  sjiirit  with  it,  but  a 
sjiirit  of  active  aiil  and  beneticence.  The  rescue 
of  the  unfortunate  men  in  the  stoke-hole,  upon 
whom  a  horrible  deluge  of  steam  aiul  fire  ha<l 
ilescended,  and  the  preservation  of  the  shiji  from 
the  fire  that  seemed  to  threaten  her,  were  the 
first  duties  to  which  all  applied  themselves.  Or, 
if  not  all,  all  but  here  and  there  a  man  whom  the 
horror  of  the  scene  had  overcome.  Tliere  were  a 
few  such,  and  but  a  few. 

With  the  "  water-tight  bulkheads  "  (so-called) 
in  the  state  l>efore  describc»l,  had  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  been  blown  out— or,  which  is  much  more 
jirobable,  had  ma.sses  of  the  shattered  funnel  been 
"  fired  "  through  the  bottom  (after  the  fashion  of 
shot  from  cannon) — nothing  but  the  pumps  could 
have  saved  the  magnificent  ship  from  foundering. 
Whether  the  ]»umi>s  would  have  been  ecjual  to  the 
occasion  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
event  unquestionably  teaches  that  such  a  ship 
should  never  be  sent  to  sea  at  all  until  all  that  it 
is  proposctl  to  do  to  make  her  safe  has  been  <loue. 
The  precautions  against  fire — at  that  portion  of 
the  ship,  at  least — appeared  to  be  ample.  On  the 
alarm  of  fire  coming  up  from  below.  Captain 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell  promptly  brought 
the  hoses  into  play,  and  the  supply  of  water 
forced  through  them  by  the  engines  w.is  abundant. 
I  have  alreatly  stated  that  the  ship  hatl  not  a 
sail  bent,  and  have  also  remarked  that  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  Mr.  Prowsc  knew  how  to  steer 
the  ship  by  steam.  Both  of  these  facts  assuin  d 
importance  soon  after  the  explosion.  About  noon 
I  had  discovered  that  the  steering  wheel  roi)e3 — 
which  Mere  of  hemp,  and  not  of  hide  as  they 
should  have  been — were  being  rajiidly  cut  through 
by  the  iron  sheaves  round  which  they  )>assed.  A 
preventer  should  have  been  at  once  got  on,  and 
new  ropes  rove.  Whether  these  things  were  done 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  But  as  we  were  nearing 
Beachy  Head  in  the  evening,  and  as  a  vessel  (not 
seen  by  me)  is  said  to  have  been  bearing  down 
awkwardly  iq>on  uA,  o\ir  wheel-ropes  gave  way. 
Strange  to  say,  the  paddle-wheel  engine  was  just 
then  either  stopi»etl  or  very  greatly  reduced  in 
sjieed  without  the  directions  of  Mr.  Ritssell,  who 
hatl  charge  of  them  ;  and,  to  complete  the  troubles 
of  the  moment,  the  screw  engines,  which  h:id  long 
been  a  little  uneasy,  began  to  groan  very  audibly. 
When  the  ropes  went,  the  ship  fell  off  the  wind, 
turning  herself  directly  upon  Beachy  Head,  and 
for  the  first  time  acijuired  a  verj-  sensible  motion. 
By  claj>i)ing  a  rope  from  the  steam  crane  upon  the 
tiller,  command  of  the  helm  was  sj>eedily  attainetl, 
and  the  momentary  fadures  all  came  to  nothing. 
But  they,  nevertheless,  sufficed  to  show  how  very 
,  desirable  it  is  that  even  the  (Ireat  Eastern  should 
I  not  be  taken  to  sea,  as  I  have  said,  imi>erfectly 
equipj>ed.  Hatl  both  engines  failed  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  they  seemed  dispo.sed  to  fail,  or  ha^l  the 
1  inferior  wheel-roi>e3  not  been  8Upi»lemented  by  an 
I  extraordinarj-  device,  we  must  either  have  gone 
I  ashore  on  a  lee  coast,  or  tru3te<l  to  Mr.  Trotman's 
anchors  to  keep  us  off  it. 
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The  remainder  of  the  trip  to  Portland  was  all 
that  coiild  be  desired.  Nobly  the  great  ship  held 
on  her  coiirse  down  Channel  through  the  succeed- 
ing night,  over  the  silver  sea,  and  ' '  under  the 
silver  moon."  Nobly  she  came  to  anchor  next 
morning  within  Mr.  Coode's  costly  breakwater  at 
Portland.  How  gladly  would  we  have  thronged 
her  high  aides,  and  echoed  the  cheers  of  the  thou- 
sands of  welcoming  ^'isitors  who  came  to  greet  us, 
bvit  for  those  who  below  were  suffering,  and  those 
who  had  been  released  from  suffering ! — but  for 
the  destiny  which  had  made  oiu-  city  of  the  sea  a 
city  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ! 

The  accident  which  has  happened  to  the  Great 
Eastern  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  genei-al 
question  of  her  idtimate  success.  For  the  moment 
it  may  depress  her  interests,  but  the  reaction  will 
inevitably  follow,  and  the  ship  will  be  estimated 
according  to  her  own  merits.  The  cause  of  the 
accident — the  mere  turning  of  a  tap  the  wrong 
way,  probably  by  some  bungling  workman — in  no 
way  tends  to  destroy  iiltimate  conlidence  in  the 
shij)  herself  ;  not  even  by  implying  that  she  is  too 
large  to  have  her  internal  affairs  administered  pro- 
perly— although  there  are  people  absurd  enough 
to  supi^ose  that  mere  size  can  put  a  ship  beyond 
the  control  of  man's  genius  and  skill.  The  fact 
is,  it  was  just  one  of  those  accidents  which  occur 
every  day,  either  here  or  there,  and  which  spring 
from  the  smallest  circumstances.  The  water- 
vessel  which  exploded  is  generally  pronounced  a 
dangerous  contrivance,  and  oiight  not  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  ship,  perhaps  ;  but  it  was  not 
the  vessel  itself  which  was  the  piime  cause  of 
failure  in  the  present  instance,  but  a  mere  adjunct 
of  it,  and  that  alone.  The  turning  of  a  tap  the 
wrong  way  did  all  the  mischief,  a])parently,  and 
things  of  that  kind  may  occiu-  on  laud  as  well  as 
on  the  sea — in  any  other  ship  as  well  as  in  the 
Great  Eastern. 

But  will  the  Great  Eastern  succeed?  The 
joxirney  to  Portland  indicates  very  clearly  that 
she  wiU.  What  was  she  designed  for  ?  To  carry 
a  certain  quantity  of  coal,  to  move  at  a  certain 
speed,  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  steadiness 
at  sea,  and  to  accommodate  a  certain  quantity  of 
cargo,  and  a  certain  uiimber  of  passengers.  The 
carrying  of  coal,  cargo,  and  passengers  is  so  simple 
a  matter  of  calculation,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  she  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this 
respect.  As  to  speed  and  steadiness,  the  late  trip 
was  most  promising.  With  engines  at  half-speed 
she  attained,  as  I  have  said,  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen knots  an  hoiu* ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  with  engines  at  full  speed  she  will 
much  more  than  reach  the  speed  of  fifteen  knots, 
which  is  all  that  her  builder  predicted  or  claimed 
for  her.  If  her  screw-engines  prove  themselves 
capable  of  working  xip  to  tlie  highest  speeds 
required  of  them,  eighteen  or  even  twenty  miles 
may  possibly  be  "  got  out  of  her."  As  to  .steadi- 
ness, I  must  correct  a  false  impression  Mhich  has 
gone  abroad.  It  has  Ijeen  said  that  when  the 
v/heel -lines  were  carried  away,  off  Beachy  Head, 
she  rolled  and  pitched  very  considerably  :  this  is 
an  exaggeration.  She  moved  sensibly,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  movement  was  veiy  slow,  and  really  slight 
■ — altogether  insuii&cient  to  argue  anything  against 


her  general  steadiness  at  sea.  That  she  will  be 
suscej^tible  to  motion  iii  very  long  seas  is  certain  ; 
but  that  she  will  counteract  all  the  worst  evils  of 
sea-voyaging,  in  so  far  as  personal  discomfort  is 
concerned,  seems  to  be  equally  unquestionable. 

The  late  explosion  on  board  the  ship  has  put  all 
considerations  respecting  her  strength  beyond 
question.  No  conceivable  event  coidd  have  thrown 
stronger  light  on  this  subject.  An  occurrence 
which  woidd  have  rent  an  ordinary  ship  asunder, 
left  her  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  absolutely  un- 
harmed, in  so  far  as  her  hull  is  concerned.  Such  a 
circumstance  must  of  necessity  engender  great 
confidence  in  her  ;  for,  after  all,  in  committing 
ourselves  to  the  seas,  the  prime  element  of 
security  is  strength  in  the  stnicture  in  which  we 
embark. 

The  Great  Eastern  must,  however,  be  faiily 
de.alt  with.  Let  her  not  be  trifled  with.  Let  her 
water-tight  bulkheads  be  made  water-tight ;  let 
her  yards  have  sails  bent  upon  them  ;  let  her  cap- 
tain have  a  crew  to  handle  her  at  his  will ;  let  her 
wheel-lines,  and  all  other  parts  of  her  equipment, 
be  of  the  right  material ;  let  her  machinery  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  sufficiently  large  and 
weU-orgauised  staff  of  engineers  ;  let,  in  short,  the 
ideas  of  her  designers  and  builders  be  faithfidly 
carried  out  in  all  i-espects,  and  then  commercial 
success  will  be  seciired.  It  will  be  easy 
enough  for  the  directors  to  persuade  themselves 
that  many  of  these  things  may  be  deferred,  and  the 
shi})  taken  from  this  place  to  that,  and  from  that  to 
another,  in  her  present  imperfect  condition.  But 
jniblic  confidence  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  com- 
mercial success,  and  public  confidence  cannot 
possibly  be  gained  while  the  shiji  is  in  her  present 
state. 

It  woidd  not,  jierhaps,  be  requiring  too  much 
shoidd  we  ask  for  the  ship  now  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  captain,  and  for  the  directors  and 
theii-  friends  to  become  his  guests,  and  therefore 
subject  to  his  wishes.  The  Great  Eastern  is  no 
longer  a  mere  commercial-man's  hobby,  or  a 
Londoners'  exhibition  ;  she  is  a  ship,  and  hence- 
forth ]nust  be  managed  and  commanded  as  a  ship 
shoidd  be.  Untd  this  is  done  no  good  can  come 
of  her.  E.  J.  Reed. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  THE  PLUM- 
COLOUEED  COAT. 

CHAPTER   1. 

My  aimt  was  the  centre  of  an  aureola  of  good 
report.  She  was  inimoured  to  be  rich.  I  was 
strenuously  bidden  never  to  forget  this  fact,  and  to 
be  accordingly  unremitting  in  my  attention  to  her. 
"  A  widow  and  without  a  family,"  exclaimed  all 
my  well-wishers;  "what  is  she  to  do  with  her 
money  if  she  does  not  leave  it  to  her  most  respect- 
ful and  respectable  of  nephews  ?  " 

My  avmt  resided  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  which 
was  fashionable  about  say  a  century  ago  ; — ^for 
Fashion  is  a  vagrant  deity,  enjoying  the  rites  of 
her  altars  not  as  freeholds  in  perpetuity,  but  on 
leasehold  tenures  for  very  short  terms  of  years. 
Commerce  and  Poverty  are  the  bailiffs  that  cease- 
lessly dog  her  footsteps,  distrain  ujion  her  chattels, 
and   eject   her   from   her   j)ossessions.      Yet  the 
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ueighbourhuod  iu  which  my  mint  abode,  though 
Fashiun  had  long  since  wandered  miles  away  from 
it  in  imrsuit  of  that  aristocratic  i'jiiij<jhtiiii'<  cidled 
exclusiveness,  had  nut  sutl"ere«l  deeply  in  its  resjiec-  i 
tability.  The  knockers,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
trembled  beneath  the  wrought-up  energies  of 
radiiuit  footmen  ;  the  nimble  of  coroiutted chariot'", 
the  shouts  of  loud-lungcd  linknicn  no  longer 
loused  the  echoes  of  the  streets,  but  Trado  as  yet 
held  aloof — a  Damocles  sword  hanging  over  the 
doomed  ilistrict.  Shojis  had  not  yet  commenced 
to  disturb  fai;ade3  and  abolish  parlours.  Tlic 
symptoms  of  f;ill  were  luimistiikeable.  The  pro- 
fessions had  made  large  inroads  on  the  i>laco. 
Law  and  medicine  had  firmly  llxed  themselves. 
Art  had  been  cutting  up  the  lii-st-lioor  windows. 
Charity  and  science  were  converting  the  larger 
mansions  into  hospit;ds  and  institutions.  But  the  [ 
Deluge  had  not  yet  come.  My  aunt  was  secure 
in  the  respectability  and  repose  of  Abigail  Place, 
Miishom  Square,  in  the  W.t".  district  of  the  Tost 
Ottice. 

When  I  mention  repose,  1  would  have  the  word 
understood  in  a  (^ualilied   way.      For  though  the 
vested  interests  of  a  century  were  resjiccted,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  still  at  liberty  to   maintain 
posts,  chains,  and  gates  to  ward  oil"  the   profane 
vulgar,  i>reveut  the  ilcsecratiug  influence  of  cabs 
ami  carts,  and  generally  establish  as  many  ol)sta- 
!'«  and  inconveniences  to  public  comfort  as  w;is 
anyway  practicable — for  though   "No  thorough-  ' 
fore "   was    inscribed    in  every  «lirection,   till  the 
treets  got  (piit  rusty  and  mildewed  from  want  of 
■ie,  and  fringes  of  daiUv  glass  bedecked  the  paNnng- 
oncs — for  though   a  beadlo  was    instituted  and 
!<  d  for  the  pro]>er  jireservation  of  order  and 
•. — still  the  repose  of  the  I'lace  was  subject  to 
severe  and  degrading    invasion.      For  sUas !    the 
beadle  I — how  changed  from  that  beadle  formerly 
governing  the  quietude  of  Abigail  Place,  Masham 
Stjuare  I — was    a    little    withered    old   man    in    a 
failed  uniform,   off  m  hich  the  gold  trimmings  had 
melted    like    the    glories    of  yesterchiy's    sunset. 
The  coat  he   was  doomed  to   wear  had  evidently 
in  its  first  construction   been  i>laniied  for  a  much 
larger    i)er8on.      He    was  poor  and  feeble,  »juitc 
incapable    of    the    martial    air   and    over-swelling 
dignity  proper  to  the  British  beadle.     He  suffered 
from  cold  in  the  head,  1x>th  chronic  and  acute  in 
its  attacks,  and  in  defiance  of  all   regulation   jiro- 
prieties  would  insist  on  disfiguring  his  uniform  by 
sweltering  his  chin  and  neck  in  a  long  and  many- 
hued  comforter  terminating  in  worsted  balls  that 
swayed  and  bobbed  about  before   him  like  parti- 
colored   pippins    in    a   high  wind.       The    former 
beadle's  massive  staff  of  office   which  seemed  to 
have   effervesced   and  biirst  out  at  the   top  in  a 
large  brazen  bubble,  had  degenerated  in  the  hands 
of  the  existing  functionary  into  a  simple  bamboo, 
price  one  halfpenny.     Could  such  a  man  so  armed 
hope  to  make  head  against  the  army  of  boys  that 
resorted   to  Abigail   Place  for   "  fly  the   garter," 
"  hop-scotch,"  and  "  three-hole  "  purix)ses  ?     Was 
he  not  rather  a  byeword  and  a  reproach  amongst 
those  intrejdd  juvenihties  ?      Could  he  turn  the 
assaults   of    grinning,    white-teethed,     ohve-faced 
orgr>n-men  \N-ith  performing  monkeys,    depressing 
comic  singers,  and  "  la  perche ''  and  "globe  rou- 


lont "  acrobats  m  faded  fleshings  ?  Tt  was  not  to 
be  expected  of  him.  He  actjuiesced  in  his  destiny. 
He  let  the  peace  of  Abigail  Placo  take  caie  of 
itself.  l(  inwardly  he  lamented  tiio  decadence  of 
his  otFiciid  fiinctiuns,  he  outwartUy  betrayed  no 
emotion  save  a  lively  appreciation  of  tho  Prince  of 
Orange  i>ublic-hoiise,  and  the  joys  to  be  there  jiur- 
ch:used  at  economical  cost. 

My  aunt  lived  in  the  old  bow-windowed  house, 
No.  tj,  iu  Aljigail  I'lace. 

She  w;ia  an    elderly    lady,    tall   and  thin,    with 
large   gaunt   features   and   ligiit   grey   eyes,   stony 
;uul  staring  in  effect.      iSomething  of  a  yellow  tone 
prevailed    iu    her   generjU    aspect   from    her    palp 
sallow  com[>lexion  aiul  her  pei-sistence  iu  weariiii;, 
no  matter  the  season  ol  the  year,  an  Imlian  sliawl 
of  a  tawny  safl'ron  colour.     Her  long  thin  hands 
were    alwaj's    clothed   with    black    lace    mitteiia, 
through  the  intei-stices  of  which  various  jewelled 
rings    sparkled   Inizily.       Stiff  ringlets  of    a  dead 
black  hue  were  coiled  upon  each  side  of  her  fore- 
head, and  confined  in  a  manner  that  fostered  sus- 
picion as  to  their  genuineness   by   a  black  velvet 
l>aud  from  whicii  a  large  gainiet  set  in    dull  gold 
dangled  on  her  forehead.      My  aunt's  occupations 
were  few.     She  seldom  stiri'cd   out  of  the  house, 
but  generally  sat  all  the  day   through   on  a  large 
sofa  l>y   the    fire    in   her   front   parlour,   with    her 
tawny  mantle  on  her  shouldei-s,   her  jewel  on  her 
forehead — a  stnuigc  combination  of    tho    turban 
and  the  nightcap  on  her  head — employed  in  knit- 
ting with  her  thin  black  mittened-hands,  and  with 
wooden  needles  of  vast   calilue,    very   strong  and 
coai"se    comforters,    the    wool-bsdl  iu  an  enclosed 
basket  at  her  feet,  rolling  and  lca2)ing  about  as 
the  work  required  it,  unw  inding  like  a  desperately 
active  rat  in  a  wire  cage.     Occiisionally,  loo,   she 
executed  another  species  of  work   which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  she  shoidd  insert  her  foot  in  a 
stirrup  and  go  bowing  and  jogging  on  as  though 
she  were  engaged  in  equestrian  exercise  of  a  pro- 
longed and  energetic   character.     The   destination 
of  my  aimt's  work  no  one  ever  knew.     As  soon  as 
one   comforter  was  comjJeted   another  was  com- 
menced, and  by  a  curious  incoiisisteiuy,  tlie  hotter 
the  weather  the  more   zealously   my    aunt  seemed 
to    employ    herself    in    the    manufacture   of  extra 
strong   and  thick   comforters.      OccasiouiUly    she 
left  her  seat  to  move  to  the  window,  and  negative 
by  severe   shakings  of   her   head   the    jietitious  of 
pertmacious  beggars  or  obstinate  organ-men.    And 
now  and  then  she  indulged  herself  in  a  promena<lo 
up  and  down  her  small  sitting-room,  always  walk- 
ing very  ujiright  and  joining  her  liaiids  behind  her 
in  quite  a  (juartcrdeck  commanding  ofiicer  sort  of 
way.     But  her  lovo  of  exercise   was  not  strong, 
ami  she  was  more  fre<iuently  to  be   found  sitting 
on  the  sofa  by  the   fire,   knitting  to  the  musical 
purring  of  a  fat  black  and  ^^  hite  cat  with  a  pink 
^  nose,  the  very  feline  incanuition  of  luxurious  con- 
tent and  selfish  enjoyment. 

My  aunt  had  a  favourite  and  confidential 
servant  named  Willis,  who  had  lived  with  her  for 
about  thirty  years  ;  and,  probably  from  this  cause 
and  from  being  invested  and  attired  iu  many 
ai-ticlcs  weedeil  from  my  aunt's  wardrobe,  had 
acquired  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  her. 
She   was  some    years    younger  and  stfuiter,  and 
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more  active  ;  Init  she  also  wore  hair  of  dense 
Ijlacknesa,  festooned  on  her  forehead,  though  iiu- 
Lound  by  a  jewelled  fillet.  She  also  assumed  at 
times  miich  of  my  aunt's  rigid  and  severe 
expression  ;  wore  on  her  head  a  fabric  of  wire  and 
muslin,  in  which  some  type  of  Orientalism  was 
traceable,  and  Avhich  she  called  a  "turbot,"  and 
rejoiced  in  black  mittens  on  her  hands,  though  of 
a  less  open  and  heavier  material.  Her  respect  for 
my  aunt  amounted  to  veneration,  llcr  care  and 
attention  were  unremitting ;  and  my  aunt  re- 
warded the  fidelity  of  her  companion  by  admitting 
her  to  closer  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
than  are  usual  between  mistress  and  serv.ant.  Her 
regard  for  my  aunt  Willis  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  extended  to  her  relatives.  I  know  that  I 
often  received  at  her  hands  an  amount  of  homatre 
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that  M'as  almost  enil)arrassing. 

It  was  a  jieculiai'ity  shared  by  my  aunt  and 
Willis  to  clothe  me  with  a  youthfidness  which 
was  really  inappropriate.  My  aunt  invariably 
addressed  me  as  "child,"  and  Willis  always  i)re- 
ferred  to  give  me  the  prefix  of  "master"  in  lieu 
of  the  more  matiu-e  "mister,"  to  which  my  years 
verj'  fairly  entitled  me. 

"Willis,  take  the  child's  hat,"  said  my  aunt, 
A'.henever  I  called  to  jjay  my  resjiects  and  inquire 
after  her  health.  She  never  rose  from  her  seat, 
but  always  nodded  her  head  in  a  severely  kind 
way,  and  held  out  a  thin  cold  finger  for  me  to 
shake. 

"  I  hope  yoti're  quite  well.  Master ?"  in- 
quired Wilhs,  in  a  friendly,  2)atronising  way.  It 
was  wonderfid  with  what  a  schoollioy  feeling  I 
became  possessed.  It  always  seemed  as  likely  as 
not  that  they  -would  on  some  occasion  invite  me  to 
spin  a  top,  or  woidd  produce  a  rocking-horse  for 
my  delectation,  or  ])romise  me  a  feast  of  sugared 
bread-and-butter  if  I  would  recite,  -without  missing 
a  word,  "  The  Boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,"  or 
"  j\Iy  name  is  Norval. "  I  know  my  aunt  maintained 
a  habit  of  furtively  "tipping"  me  -R'ith  bright 
silver  coins  long  after  I  was  eight-and-twenty 
years  of  age. 

"How   you    do   grow,    Master   ,"    Willis 

would   go   on,  goodnaturedly  ;    "  quite   out   of   all 
knowledge." 

If  she  meant  old,  she  was  tolerably  correct,  hut 
if,  as  I  believe,  she  alluded  to  my  height,  it  %A^as  a 
singular  observation,  since  for  many  a  long  day 
no  inch  had  been  added  to  my  statiire. 

I  generally  called  upon  my  aunt  in  the  evening. 

Our  conversation  was  no-t  very  well  sustained. 
It  seldom  comprised  more  than  a  discussion  on 
the  weather,  my  aunt  alw'ays  maintaining  that 
the  seasons  had  quite  changed  since  she  was  my 
age,  with  occasional  digressions  as  to  the  progress 
of  my  aunt's  knitting  achievements,  and  the  state 
of  health  of  the  black-and-white  cat  with  the  pink 
nose.  At  eight  o'clock  my  aunt  always  put  away 
her  woi'k,  folded  her  hands  before  her,  placed  her 
feet  upon  the  fender, — she  had  a  fire  nearly  all  the 
year  round, — and  sat  quite  still  foi-  nearly  half  an 
hour.  She  was  not  asleep  ;  l)ut  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  clock  over  the  mantelpiece.  I 
remember  that  dial  well  ;  it  Avas  a  curious  piece 
of  French  ingenuity  that  did  not  keep  very 
correct   time,    and    rejiresented    the   figure    of    a 


harlequin  in  a  loose  patchwork  suit  and  black 
'  mask  carrying  on  his  back  a  large  drum,  the  side 
of  which  formed  the  face  of  the  clock.  It  was 
hemmed  in  by  a  variety  of  grotesque  china  orna- 
ments, terminating  at  either  end  of  the  shelf  in  a 
green  dog  in  a  gold  collar, — an  animal  of  un- 
natural and  surpassing  hideousness.  My  aunt 
watched  the  clock  until  it  chirped  the  half-hour  ; 
she  then  rang  the  bell, 

"Tea,  WiUis." 

Soon  after  Willis  entered  with  a  large  wni, 
something  of  the  funeral  form  seen  in  cemeteries, 
and  with  large  rings  at  the  side  by  which  to  carry 
it  :  it  only  wanted  a  weeping  willow  over  it  to 
complete  an  admii-able  sign  for  a  mourning  shop. 
The  teapot  was  a  large  china  vessel,  with  a 
remarkable  sort  of  basket  suspended  from  its 
s})out  for  filtering  puq^oses.  My  aunt  poured  hot 
water  into  the  pot  with  great  solemnity.  I  know 
I  always, — I  suppose  for  want  of  better  occu- 
pation,— watched  the  operation  with  considerable 
interest.  I  counted  the  number  of  spoonfuls  of 
tea  put  into  the  pot :  one  for  my  aunt,  I  thought, 
— one  for  me, — one  for  the  pot, — and  one — who 
was  the  fourth  for  ?  I  always  wondered,  for  she 
always  put  four  in  ;  and  then  I  always  noticed 
that  three  cups  had  been  brought  up  ; — two  of  a 
neat  ordinary  pattern  for  my  aunt  and  myself, 
and  a  third  of  much  more  elaborate  design,  richly 
gilded,  and  pictured  over  with  glowing  rosebuds 
and  festoons  of  green  vine-leaves  and  golden 
grapes.  AMio  was  this  cup  for  ?  The  process  of 
brewing  the  tea  was  one  of  some  diii-ation.  My 
aunt  turned  her  eyes  to  the  clock  at  every  pause 
in  the  2)roceeding.  It  was  nine  o'clock  by  the 
time  the  tea  was  ready  for  outpouring.  As  the 
clock  struck  my  aunt  rang  the  bell  again. 

"Well,  Willis?"  my  aimt  said,  inquiringly: 
Willis  wore  a  vagiie  mysterious  look. 

"  It's  nine  and  past,"  she  said. 

"  Yes  !  "     My  aunt  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  He'll  hardly  be  here  now,"  Willis  continiied. 

"No."  My  aunt  looked  very  sad  indeed. 
Willis  shook  her  head  strangely  and  solemul}'. 

"  He  must  know  by  this  time,"  said  my  aunt. 

"Of  course  he  does,"  Willis  answered,  "  lui- 
less— " 

"  Unless  what  ?"     My  aunt  looked  up  eagerly. 

"Unless  he's  gone  to  the  north-east."  Willis 
spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"Or  to  the  south-east."  My  aunt  bowed  her 
head  in  a  movirnful  way. 

"  Ay,  or  to  the  north-west,"  Willis  went  on. 

"  Or  to  the  soixth-west."  My  aunt  hid  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief.  The  minute-hand  on  the 
harlequin's  drum  was  stealing  on  to  the  quarter- 
past.     My  aunt  I'oused  herself. 

"  I  should  never  forgive  myself,  if  he  ^ve  to 
come  and  find  iis  unprepared  for  him." 

Willis  seemed  to  think  the  consequences  of  such 
a  contingency  woiUd  be  utterly  terrible. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  the  corner,  Willis,  and 
look  out." 

"  Certainly." 

And  Willis  left  the  room,  and  I  could  hear  her 
go  out  into  the  street.  My  aimt  did  not  sjieak  or 
move,  or  take  the  slightest  notice  of  my  presence  : 
she   kept  her  gaze  fixed  to  the  clock.     In  a  few 
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raiuutea  Willis  returned.  My  auut  turnc«l  U'wards 
lier  aiixiousl}'  ;  but  the  expression  on  Willis's 
countenance  seemed  to  be  a  sutlicient  answer. 

"  He'll  not  come  now,"  s;ud  my  aunt. 

*•  I  think  not.' 

"  And  the  night's  fine  ? '' 

"  Very  fine." 

"  Not  too  cold?" 
■  No,  not  too  cold." 

•'  I'm  ghul  of  that.  Th.ink  you,  Willis  :  that 
will  do,  Willis.  I'ut  coal  on,  Willis.  I'.Mcr  \\  iiic 
.It  ten  o'clock,  Willis." 

And  then  my  aunt  j>oiired  out  liic  tea. 

What  ilid  this  mean  ? 

The  same  formida  went  on  each  time  I  paid  my 
evening  visit  to  my  aunt.  The  sanie  interchange 
of  looks  and  words  ;  the  same  question  and  reply  ; 
the  same  doubts  about  the  north  an«l  south-east, 
the  north  and  south-west  ;  the  same  going  oixt 
into  the  street ;  the  same  g:izing  at  the  clock  ;  the 
same  return  alone  of  Willis,  and  observations 
upon  the  weiither.  Wliat  did  it  all  mean  1  This 
w;is  my  aunt's  mystvry.  In  vaui  I  sought  some 
exj>lanation  of  the  enigma ;  in  vain  I  tried  to 
di^ipate  the  clouds  about  it  by  some  reasonable 
-'i  ition  ;  in  vain  I  put  the  case  to  my  friends, 
;,i,  I  besought  their  \-iews  in  regard  to  it.  1  w;is 
unly  recommended  to  boldly  in<piire  of  my  aunt. 
1  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  uji  my  mind 
to  ailopt  this  course.  At  length  human  patience 
could  survive  it  no  longer. 

"  Whom  do  you  expect,  aunt?"  I  boldly  broke 
out  with  one  evening,  after  a  more  than  usually 
provoking  iMjrformance  of  the  mystery. 

"Hush,     Master "    cried    \\'illis,    with    a 

frightened  gesture. 

'•  Cliildren  shouldn't  ask  questions,"  said  my 
aunt  grimly,  and  with  a  petrified  look  about  her 
r\  13.  .She  was  seriously  offended  :  she  did  not 
^^jH  ak  to  me  again  that  evening.  At  ten  o'clock 
she  took  her  lisual  refreshment  of  a  glass  of  hot 
inky-looking  elder  wine,  and  a  stick  of  dry  toast, 
and  then  was  led  away  to  bed  by  Willis. 

I  never  dared  to  repeat  the  inquiry.  People 
said  my  aunt  was  mad, — "  ha<l  a  loose  slate,"  was 
the  expression  ;  and  satisfied  themselves  with  that 
explanation,  but  it  never  s^itislied  me.  That  some 
fixed  notion  absorbc<l  her,  tli.it  her  whole  faculties 
were  concentrated  ujK'iione  jiarticular  idea  seemed 
likely.  Yet  this,  "though  it  lack<d  fcn-m  .i  little, 
w.^s  not  like  madness." 

II. 

To  reach  the  root  of  an  old  tree  one  must  dig 
down  very  deep. 

To  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  my  aunt's 
iii\  -t  ry,  I  have  to  turn  back  a  gooil  many  pages 
'•!    1  lines  chronicles. 

I  have  to  revert  to  days  when  those  extinct 
marvels  called  Tory  gentlemen,  over  deep  glasses  of 
fiery  Port,  held  "  lijney  ''  in  stinging  derision  ; 
when  an  elderly  prince,  corpulently  ili'ltoiui'iirr, 
with  a  strong  feeling  for  auburn  wigs  and  massive, 
balustrade-like  calves,  swayed  the  destiny  of 
Britain  as  deputy  fvr  a  more  elderly  king,  whom 
mental  embarrassment  had  constrained  to  retire 
from  the  business  ;  when  Lawrence  was  painting 
glittering- eyed,  carmine-lipped,  satin-skinned  wo- 


men ;  w'uen  Cauova  was  chiselling  Horoscent  com- 
promises between  the  antique  nymph  and  the 
modem  fiirt ;  when  Byron  was  droiqiing  at  inter- 
Vids  his  red-hot  shells  of  poems  uiK>n  amazed 
London. 

It  is  not  with  London  that  I  have  to  deal,  how- 
ever :  but  with  the  classic  city  founded  by  lUadud, 
Son  of  Lud  Hudibras,  Eighth  King  of  the  IJritons, 
— with  bath,  of  hot  spring  and  pump  room  fame, 
shining  fair  and  clean  amid  its  hills,  like  a  lump  of 
white  sugar  in  a  green  cup. 

There  is  quite  a  blazing  forest  of  wax -candles  in 
the  Assembly  Koom,  rapidly  filling  with  a  most 
distinguished  company.  The  clatter  of  dance- 
music  rings  through  the  elegant  -(iltin,  making  the 
very  glass  beads  of  the  chandeliers  jump  and  click 
themselves  together.  The  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies is  in  the  e.xtreinest  agonies  of  his  ollicc.  He 
shurties  and  deal.-i  out  the  company  like  a  conjuror 
with  his  cards,  never  once  loses  sight  of  the  more 
eligible  or  trumps,  and  winning  all  sorts  of  oild 
tricks  liy  his  adroitness  and  sleight  of  hand. 

I  desire  to  point  out  a  young  lady  in.aking  her 
detint  at  this  ball.  .She  is  tall  and  .slight,  not  un- 
graceful. She  is  not  beautiful,  but  attractive  from 
her  amiable,  sulxliied,  rather  shy  expression.  Her 
attire  is  in  the  mode  of  the  day  ;  the  <bess  scanty 
in  quiuitity,  and  peculiar  in  form,  —  "gored,"  I 
lielieve  to  be  the  correct  term  for  the  breailtha 
of  a  dress  cut  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  (ilobular  puffs  of  muslin 
form  the  sleeves  of  the  frock,  and  white  kid 
gloves,  almost  as  long  iis  stockings,  enclose  her 
arms.  She  carries  a  very  small  fan,  and  wears  a 
short  waist,  ginled  by  a  bright-coloured  sash,  tied 
in  a  l)ow  at  theb;u;k,  and  Mowing  off  into  streamers, 
like  a  duplex  blue-peter  filiating  from  the  fore.  Her 
head  appears  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a.  foimda- 
tion  for  further  height,  than  as  the  capital  of  the 
human  ligure.  There  is  (juite  a  square  h;df-foot 
of  tortoisesheU  erected  on  her  crown,  and  from 
this  arise  elalx>rate  plaits  of  hair,  bunches  of  rib- 
bon, and  garlands  of  very  small  daisies.  Cataracts 
of  small  crisp  curls  gush  on  to  her  temples  :  long 
gold  drops  depend  from  her  ears  and  strings  of 
coral  beads  set  off  the  white  of  her  neck.  The 
dress  is  short  enough  to  dispLiy  .imply  very  ne.at 
feet  and  ancles,  in  oi>en-work  net  stockings  ami 
white  satin  samlals  ingeniously  tied  with  many 
cross-foKUngs.  The  eHect  of  such  a  costume  in  a 
motlern  ball-room  woiUd  be,  perhaps,  a  little  stirt- 
ling :  at  the  jKjriod  1  refer  to  it  was  most  modestly 

til   rrijl''. 

She  was  timid  and  shy  :  it  was  her  first  ball. 
From  a  quiet  country-house  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  Somersetshire  she  had  been  transplanted 
into  the  festive  city  of  Batli,  and  she  found  the 
air  a  little  overcharged  and  feverish,  a  little  over- 
scente<l  with  i>omma<lc,  a  little  deficient  in  freshness 
altogether.  And  a  great  difiicidty  was  startling 
her  min«l  as  it  was  disturbing  the  di.scriminations 
of  very  many  respectable  people  in  those  < lays — for 
it  was  a  serious,  e.irneat,  vital  question  ;  accord- 
ingly .IS  the  young  lady  made  answer  was  her  fate 
to  be  dccideil,  she  was  to  be  either  banned  as  a 
prude,  or  launched  as  a  coquette.  And  this  was  the 
question.  H'"-'*  vultziiuj  iirojter f  There  was  no 
escajie  from  giving  a  reply.     The  thing  must  be 
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classified  under  one  or  other  of  those  very  English 
divisions, — it  was  "proper,"  oritwas  "shocking!" 

The  yoimg  lady  was  much  moved  by  this  ques- 
tion. She  had  fairly  walked  into  the  Kubicon, 
bnt  coidd  not  make  up  her  mind  whether  she 
should  cross  over  or  walk  back  again.  She  had 
learnt  the  step,  but  then  she  had  only  performed 
the  dance  with 
other  young  ladies 
fair,  shy,  and  trem- 
herself. 
not  yet 
yielded  her  waist 
to  tne  arm  of 
the  male  waltzer. 
Should  she  now 
submit  ?  The  qiies- 
tion  could  1)6  no 
longer  begged,  for 
the  stupendous 
master  of  the  cere- 
monies was  ap- 
proaching and 
leading  towards 
her  a  gentleman, 
evidently  a  dancer, 
and  the  orchestra 
had  struck  up  that 
defunct  air  "Lie- 
ber  Augustin,"  one 
of  the  first  waltzes 
imported.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe further  the 
master  of  the  cere- 
monies ;  for  though 
but  a  dim  represen- 
tative of  that  re- 
nowned Beau  Nash 
whose  sceptre  he 
swayed,  I  feel  that 
so  great  a  subject 
cannot  fittingly  be 
treated  episodi- 
cally. I  turn  there- 
fore to  the 
man  who  is 
pioneered  so  dexte- 
rously throiigh  the 
crowded  thi'ongs  of 
the  baU-room. 

It  was  rather  a  transitional  period.  "The 
blood,"  was  dying  out — the  fighting,  strong,  swag- 
gering, hard-headed,  muscular  blood  was  faii'ly 
going  out  of  fashion.  "The  swell"  was  not  born 
or  thought  of,  being  entii'ely  of  a  nobility  of  recent 
ci'eation.  There  were  the  interim  stages  of  the 
"  buck  "  and  the  "  dandy."  ElTcniinacy  was  the 
vogue,  inanity  the  riding  mode.  Gentlemen  boasted 
of  their  weak  nerves,  interchanged  vapid  Brum- 
melisms,  })added  their  limbs  and  shoulders,  plas- 
tered curls  on  their  foreheads,  even  to  tlicir  eye- 
brows, splashed  about  jb'au  de  Colof/ne  to  keep  off 
the  odour  of  "low  people,"  wore  stays,  and 
bragged  as  having  done  a  daring  coarse  thing,  that 
they  "had  once  eat  a  pea  !  "  The  man  of  fashion 
of  that  day  was  not  altogether  a  thing  to  be  very 
highly  respected. 


gentle - 
being 


The  gentleman  in  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 

ceremonies  was  an   average  specimen  of  his  class. 

He  was  as  good-looking,  according  to  the  modern 

\'iews,  as  his  costume  would  permit  him  to  be. 

"Knees  and  silks "  were  becoming  the  peculiar 

properties  of  the  professions  and  of  old  gentlemen, 

Pantaloons  ^were    the   intermediate  step   to   the 

^  troxisers  of  to-day. 

,'/|"p|^\'\\    |-j,,  y^  Necks  were   worn 

//  iiii     \n  [I'^j  17]  /  long  and  muslined 

'^  ■   ' """      '  and        buckramed 

to  a  point  that 
seemed  to  put  life 
in  peril.  The  bow 
of  the  neck-tie  was 
a  thing  on  which 
to  stake  a  reputa- 
tion —  to  accom- 
j>lish,  and  then  die. 
Waists  were  short, 
and  heavy  watch- 
chains  hung  from 
the  fob -pockets, 
weighted  with 
bunches  of  massive 
seals  and  keys. 
Pumps  were  the 
fashion,  with  rib- 
bed silk  stock- 
ings. A  luxuriant 
foliage  of  frilling 
flourished  iipon  the 
bosom,  and  \nolet- 
hued  waistcoats 
were  worn  with 
false  collars  of  sup- 
posititious other 
waistcoats  appear- 
ing above  the 
genuine.  The  gen- 
tleman I  am  re- 
ferring to  wore  a 
bright  green  silk 
"  vest,"  crowned 
by  a  collar  of  red 
and  then  a  collar 
of  white.  His  coat 
was  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed  at  the 
tails, — very  tight 
in  its  sleeves,  very 
rolling  in  its  collar — very  much  puffed  up  on  the 
shoidders.  It  was  decorated  with  gilt  basket- 
buttons,  and  its  colour  was  plum — a  vivid  and 
fruity  plum. 

The  lady,  speechless  and  trembling,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  did,  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  —  to  the  polite 
application  of  the  gentleman.  In  a  sort  of  un- 
conscioTXS  way  she  stood  up  to  join  in  the  dance. 
The  gentleman  appreciating  her  trouble  and  difli- 
dence,  considerately  zoned  her  waist  with  his 
arm  in  a  firm  decided  manner,  and  they  started  off 
on  their  revolving  exploit.  They  succeeded,  for 
they  were  both  excellent  dancers.  The  room 
paused  to  witness  their  wonderful  circling  career. 
There  was  a  loud  buzz  of  "admirable!  "  Only 
a   few   severe  ladies,  with   strong   prejudices   in 
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favour  of  tho  ** Gavotte,"  "Sir  Roger,"  aiul  "The 
Tank,"  growled  out  lowly,  but  iutensely,  "Shock- 
ing ! "  The  m;ister  of  the  eeremouies  eomle- 
Heeuded  to  congratulate  the  daneera  on  their 
triumph.  Such  a  thing  was  aliuout  without  pre- 
cedent. 

Betweeu  tlie  lady  and  tho  gentleman,  however, 
little  conversation  passed,  for  dancing  and  talking 
are  not  altogether  compatible.  Once  he  asked  her 
if  she  woiUd  take  st)me  negus  ;  once  he  admired  her 
fan  ;  once  he  inijuired  if  she  ilidri't  think  tlie  room 
hot  ;  zuid  when  they  parted  for  the  evening  he  mut- 
tereil  an  incomplete  sentence,  something  about 
his  regret  that  an  acquaint.-vnce  so  deliglitfnlly 
begun  should    cease  so  suddenly,  and  that  if  the 

devotion  of  a  life ;  but  here  a  lurch  in  the 

crush-room  snapjKid  the  sense  of  the  observation, 
and  parted  the  lady  and  gentleman.  Ho  jerked 
out,  "  Too-bad,  'pon  honor  !  "  i)ut  his  quizzing- 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  went  to  look  out  for  some 
more  suiii>er, — for  romance  only  defers,  it  does  not 
satiate  the  api>etite. 

The  latly  went  home,  and  in  due  time  s\ink  back 
into  her  retired  coimtry  hfe.  She  always  thought 
of  her  evening  in  the  Bath  ball-room,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  her  life ;  she  often 
dreamt  of  her  partner  the  gentleman  in  the  plum- 
coloured  coat ;  she  was  never  tired  of  t;ilking  of 
him.  Often  she  dwelt  upon  the  dehghts  of  her 
tirst  waltz  ;  often  she  looked  in  subsequent 
ball-rooms  for  that  exquisite  partner  in  the  plum- 
coloured  coat.  She  ma<le  all  sort**  of  inquiries 
about  him  ;  sought  to  asccrt;iin  his  name — his 
place  of  abode — but  not  successfully.  She  was 
unable  to  fix  ujwn  him  any  more  definite  title 
than  that  of  the  gentleman  in  the  plum-coloured 
coat. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  years  the  young  lady  was 
sought  in  marriage,  and  duly  led  to  the  altar  by  a 
gentleman  returned  from  the  East  Indies  with  the 
reputation  of  being  "a  nabob."  Her  heart  wa.s  not  ■ 
greatly  in  the  business  ;    but  with  that  of   course  [ 
nobotly  had  anything  to  do.       The  nabob  was  not 
of  a  verj-  amiable  disposition,  ami  did  not  treat  lii.s  ' 
wife  too  tenderly  ;    he  was  a  violent,  turgid,  cruel 
man,    with    no    thought     but   for    himself.       The 
kindest  action  he  ever  jierformetl  towanla  his  jxwr 
frightenevl  wife  was  when,  tliirty-five  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  ma«le   her  his   widow,    ami    was   in-  ! 
terre<l   with   extraordinary  iK)mp  in  the  vaidts  of  ' 
Marylebone  Church.  | 

The  widow  bore  her  bereavement  like  King 
Haudius,  "  with  wisest  sorrow  ;  "  she  sold  off 
a  great  deal  of  her  large  cumbrous  furniture, 
ami  with  the  rest,  and  a  faithful  old  servant  who 
had  been  with  her  almost  from  her  marriage, 
and  who,  as  the  reader  will  have  inferred,  bore 
the  name  of  Willis,  sittled  down  in  a  quiet  and 
respectable  street  known  as  Abigail  Phice,  M;isham 
Square,  W.C.  ] 

III. 

One  d.iy  I  had  seen  the  fonntda  of  the  mysterj' 
for  the   last  time.      My  {wor  old  aunt,   in  a   quiet, 
painless  illness,  had  passed  away.      Willis  was  in  ' 
very  great  distress. 

"  Ah  !   Master ,  she  was  the  kindest,  truest, 

goodest  mistress  that  ever  was."     Willis  sobbed 


piteou.sly.  "I  shall  never  find  such  another; 
never — never  !  I'oor  sold,  it's  a  comfort  to  think 
that  she  ditbi't  want  for  notlung.  It's  a  consola- 
tion to  reflect  on,  that  is.  Her  wants  weren't 
many,  but  she  hail  them  :U1  supplied." 

A  thought  occurred  to  me. 

"Not  iUl,"  1  .said. 

Willis  looked  up  inquiringly  through  her  tears. 

"7/.  didn't  come." 

Willis  started,  and  turned  quite  pale. 

"  O    Master ,  how  did  you  know  anything 

about  it." 

"IknowaU,"!  said. 

It  was  a  shameful  artifice.  1  assumed  a  mys- 
terious, solomu,  and  meaning  air  that  (jiiito  im- 
posed upon  Willis,  and  led  her  on  t<i  forgetting  her 
sorrows  in  conversation.  Gradually  the  narrative 
of  the  Bath  ball-room  came  from  her.  On  the  par- 
ticulars gathered  from  Willis  1  have  founded  that 
portion  of  my  story.  As  the  reailer  has  no  doubt 
conjectured,  the  lady  who  waltzed  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  tho  pliuu-colourcd  coat  was  my 
aunt. 

"  Ah,  M.aster ,"  Willis  went  on  shaking  her 

head  to  and  fro,  pathetically,  "my  poor  mistress 
had  a  satl  time  of  it.  Her  late  husband  w;us  a  hard, 
h.ard  man.  He'd  been  accustomed  to  such  slave- 
driving  ways  in  the  Ingies,  he  couldn't  treat  a 
simple  English  la<ly  properly.  My  jKMjr  Mistress 
was  often  very  sad  and  wretched  about  him.  and  sat 
alone,  and  thought  and  cried  over  her  young  days 
.•\nd  how  quiet  and  happy  they  were,  and  often 
she  talked  of  the  ball  at  Bath,  and  her  dancing, 
and  her  partner  there.  And  then  live  yeai-s  after 
my  master  died  she  had  a  long,  long  illness,  and 
her  hca<l  w;us  a  good  bit  troubled  ;  and  wlien  she  re- 
covered, which  wasn't  for  ever  so  long,  she  got  to 
rambling  back  to  her  young  times  more  tliau  ever, 
and  her  menjory  was  touched  like,  and  she  eoidd 
oidy  recollect  the  things  which  liappcned  ijuite  far 
back.  Then  she  would  be  always  talking  of  the 
Bath  gentleman,  and  she  got  it  fixed  in  her 
mind  that  she  shoidd  meet  him  again  even  yet ; 
an<l  that  now  she  was  free  again,  he  would  make 
her  an  oflcr  of  his  hand,  in  pledge  of  the  <levo- 
tion  of  a  life,  and  they  would  be  married  and 
happy  at  last.  She  got  to  Ihj  for  ever  talking  of 
this,  and  wanting  t«^>  make  fresh  inquiries,  and 
try  and  lind  him  out.  At  last  old  Mrs.  LuQ" 
came  here  one  day  to  do  some  charing  work,  and 
she  wa.s  full  of  a  wise-woman  living  next  door  to 
her  in  Brooker's  Buil'.lijigs. 

"A  what?" 

"  A  wise- woman — a  good  woman  some  calls 
them — who  knew  cverjrthing,  coidd  do  all  sorts  of 
conjuring  tricks,  tell  you  all  you'd  done,  bless  yoii, 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  and  predict  the 
future  by  looking  in  teacups  and  spreading  out 
p.ick8  of  carcb.  Well  my  mistress  heard  of  this, 
and  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  see  the  woman 
and  trj-  if  she  could  t<-'ll  where  the  gentleman  was 
to  be  found.  Well  they  had  long  consultations, 
and  my  mistress  gave  the  woman  all  sorts  of 
things  to  work  the  spells  with  as  she  called  it  ; — 
now  it  was  cold  meat,  now  it  was  gowns,  now 
stout,  now  bonnets,  and  now  it  was  one  of  every 
coin  of  the  realm,  to  be  left  on  the  doorstep  at  the 
full  moon  and  to  be  gone  by  the  morning — took  by 
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the  spirits,  she  said.  Well,  at  last  slie  gave  her 
prediction.— It  was  about  time,  for  it  had  cost 
ever  so  miich  money.  She  said  that  my  mistress 
and  the  gentleman  woidd  be  siu-e  to  meet  again, 
and  would  be  happy  ;  that  the  gentleman  was 
travelling,  but  the  stars  wouldn't  quite  tell  her 
where  ;  that  he  must  be  written  to,  and  that 
as  it  stood  to  reason  he  must  be  either  in  the 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  four  letters  must  be 
sent  so  addi'essed,  and  one  would  be  sure  to  reach 
him." 

"  And  my  aimt  wrote  ?" 

"  Yes,    Master  ;  she    wrote    four  letters  : 

they  were  all  alike.  She  kept  a  copy  of  what  she 
wrote ;  I  know  where  to  lind  it — I'll  show  it  to 
you." 

She  produced  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  written 
upon  in  my  aunt's  cramped  irregidar  writing. 
The  letter  ran  thvis  : — 

Dear  Sir, — Many  years  ago  j'oxi  may  remember 
meeting  the  present  writer  at  a  ball  at  Lath.  I  wore 
a  lace  frock  over  white  silk,  with  a  blue  sash.  You 
were  dressed  in  a  green  waistcoat  and  a  plum-coloured 
coat.  I  have  been  married,  but  my  husband  is  dead, 
and  I  am  now  free  again.  Pray  come  and  see  me. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  our  union. 
Your  affectionate, 

Sarah  Arabella. 

P.  S. — I  address  this  from  the  hoiise  with  the  bow- 
window.  Recollect  this,  please,  as  there  are  fom-  number 

sixes. 

There  Avas  no  date,  nor  was  the  address  given, 
and  my  aunt  had  apparently  only  signed  her 
christian  names. 

"  How  were  the  letters  directed  ?" 

' '  Simply  '  To  the  Gentleman  in  the  Plum- 
coloured  Coat,  North,  South,  East,  West.'  " 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  we  were  to  post  the  letters  at  the  most 
distant  London  post-otHces  we  could  find.  My 
mistress  hired  a  fly  and  went  round  posting  her 
letters.  One  was  put  in  at  Camberwell,  one  at 
Islington,  one  at  Kensingd;on,  and  one  in  White- 
chapel.  The  wise-woman  was  told  of  this,  and 
said  we  had  done  quite  right.  My  mistress  then 
gave  her  her  sable  boa  and  muff',  and  she  then 
predicted  that  the  gentleman  Avoidd  arrive  in  a 
very  few  days,  and  that  he  woidd  appear  precisely 
at  teatime,  at  nine  o'clock." 

"He  didn't  come?" 

"  He    didn't,    indeed.    Master  !     But    my 

mistress  was  always  expecting  him.  When  after  a 
few  weeks  she  got  tired  a  little,  she  sent  again  to 
the  wise-woman  to  try  and  learn  more  about  him. 
But  the  woman  had  left  the  neighbourhood  sud- 
denly, and  we  coiddn't  tind  out  where  she  had 
moved  to.  Then  we  had  a  great  talking  over  of 
the  matter,  and  my  mistress  wouldn't  give  up  that 
he  woidd  come  yet,  but  was  only  frightened  abo\it 
his  having  gone  to  the  north-east  or  north-west,  or 
to  the  south-east  or  south-west,  and  so  not  got  the 
letters.  So  she  expected  him,  and  made  tea  for 
him,  and  waited,  and  sent  me  out  to  look  for  him 
every  night,  poor  thing,  right  up  to  her  death 
last  Tuesday." 

"  And  did  you  expect  him,  Willis  ?" 

"  Well,  Master !  what  with  the  wise-woman 

and  my  mistress  and  the  incessant  talking  about 


him  and  the  perpetual  wondering  whether  and 
when  he'd  come,  I  got  to  think  of  it  at  last  as  all 
true  and  likely,  and  to  actually  believe  that  he 
woidd  come.  Ah  !  it's  a  sad  business  to  think 
that  she  shoiild  have  died  and  not  seen  him  again 
after  all  !     Poor  soid  !  poor  soid  !" 

And  Willis  gave  way  again  to  her  tears. 

My  aunt's  mystery  was  explained. 

Her  mind,  never  very  strong,  in  the  last  years 
of  her  life  stdl  fui-ther  weakened  by  wear,  and 
shattered  and  crazed  by  grief  and  illness,  had 
strayed  back  to  the  one  happy  passage  in  her 
rather  dull  and  dolefid  life,  and  clung  to  it  with  a 
tenacity  which  only  death  could  relax.  The 
desire  to  meet  again  her  first  waltz  partner  had 
swelled  and  ripened  into  a  confirmed  monomania. 

I  never  read  in  the  newspapers  of  a  fortune- 
teller taken  up  for  swindling  but  I  think  of  the 
wise-woman  who  preyed  upon  my  aunt,  and  tru.st 
that  the  worthy  magistrate  will  deal  out  the  law 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  I  never  see  a  stout  old 
gentleman,  ciu-ly  in  wig  and  hat-rim,  tight  in 
his  girths,  and  with  a  general  savour  of  the 
Regency  buck  about  him,  decking  the  window  of 
a  St.  James's  Street  club,  or  taking  very  cautious 
promenades  in  Pall  Mall,  biit  I  ask  mj'self  whether 
it  is  possible  he  co\dd  have  been  the  gentleman 
who  wore  the  plum-coloured  coat  and  waltzed 
with  my  aunt  at  the  Bath  ball  in  18 — . 

I  may  mention  that  my  aunt's  wealth  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  grievous  exaggeration.  The 
nabob  had  played  highly,  and  at  his  death  left  his 
widow  little  more  than  a  comfortable  annuity, 
which  died  with  her.  Of  her  savings,  however, 
there  was  enough  to  secure  a  small  pension  for 
the  faithfid  Willis.  All  that  I  received — at  any 
rate,  all  that  I  now  possess — of  my  aiuit's  pro- 
perty is  comprised  in  my  chimney-decorations  : 
the  French  harlequin  with  the  drum- clock  and 
the  hideous  green  china  dogs.        Dutton  Cook. 
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There  comes  a  wailing  on  the  breeze — 
The  wild,  sharp  death-cry  of  the  slain  ; 
The  hard-wrung  gioan  of  mortal  pain 

Floats  homeward  o'er  the  eastern  seas. 

And  the  last  prayer  of  manly  pride 
Rings  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  guns — 
"  Oh  !  call  us  not  unworthy  sons  ; 

We  might  not  conquer,  but  we  died." 

Fear  not,  ye  hearts  of  Hon  race  ; 

For  you  the  pitying  tear  shall  be, 

For  you  the  meed  of  gallantry. 
Hut  not  a  whisper  of  disgrace. 

The  memory  of  the  liei'o  chief 

Twice  smitten  to  the  reeking  deck. 
Who  bore  his  flag  from  wreck  to  wreck, 

Shall  mingle  proudly  with  our  grief. 

And  over  eveiy  fallen  son^ 

England  shall  iu  the  after  age 

Write  on  the  melancholy  page, 
No  battle  lost,  but  murder  done  ! 

Edmund  Boger,  M.A. 
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'Come,  then,  read  it  to  me,  prithee.  I  am 
wtarjing  for  it." 

'•The  lirst  words  arc,  'To  my  honoured 
parents.'  " 

"Ay:  .ind  he  .always  did  honour  us,  poor 
soul." 

"  '  God  and  the  saints  have  you  in  liis  holy 
keeping,  and  hless  you  hy  night  and  l>y  day. 
Your  one  harsh  deed  is  forgotten  ;  your  years  of 
love  remembered.'  " 

Catheriue  laid  her  htuul  on  her  bosom,  and 
sank  back  in  her  chair  with  one  heart-broken 
sob. 

"Then  comes  this,  madam.  Itsjicaks  for  itself. 
*  A  long  atlieu.'  " 

"Ay,  go  on,  bless  you,  girl  ;  you  give  me  sorry 
comfort.     Still,  'ti.s  comfort." 

"  '  To  my  brothers  Cornelis  and  Sybrandt : — lie 
content.     You  will  see  me  no  more !  '  " 

' '  ^\'^lat  does  that  mean  ?  Ah  I  has  he  seen 
what  I  have  :  or  more." 

"  '  To  my  sister  Kate.  Little  angel  of  my 
father's  house.      Be  kind  to  hrr — '     Ah  ! '' 

' '  That  is  Margaret  Brandt,  my  dear, — his  sweet- 


heart, poor  soul.     I've  not  been  kind  to  her.     For- 
give me,  Gerard  !  " 

* '  '  —  for  poor  Gerard's  sake  :  since  grief  to  her  is 
death — to — me '  Ah  !  "  And  nature,  resent- 
ing the  jKior  girl's  struggle  for  unnattiral  com- 
jiosurc,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  she  s.iuk  from  her 
chair  and  lay  insensible,  with  her  hcatl  on  Cathe- 
rine's knees. 


:  .\ XXIII. 

are  not   frightened  when 


t  IIAIIKI 

ExrERlENTKij  women 
a  woman  faints,  nor  do  they  hastily  attribute  it 
to  anything  but  those  physical  causes  which  they 
have  often  seen  pro<luce  it.  Catherine  bustled 
aliout ;  laid  the  girl  down  with  her  head  on  the 
flfX)r  quite  Hat,  opened  the  window,  and  un- 
loosed her  tlress  as  she  lay.  Xot  till  she  had 
done  all  this  did  she  step  to  the  door  and  say, 
rather  loudly  : 

"  Come  here,  if  you  please." 

Margaret  Van  Eyck  and  Richt  came  and  found 
Margaret  lying  quite  Hat,  an<l  ( 'atherine  beating 
her  hands. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  girl :     ^^^^at  has  happened!  " 
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"Nothing,  madam;  nothing  more  than  is  natu- 
ral in  her  situation." 

"My  poor  Margaret !  " 

"  Margaret  ?     What,  not  Margaret  Brandt  ?  " 

"Yes!  this  is  the  poor  girl  you  are  so  bitter 
against.     She  is  coming  to,  thank  Heaven." 

"  Me  bitter  ?  Well,  so  1  was  ;  but  my  heart  is 
turned  towards  her  somehow,  as  if  she  was  my 
own  child — all  in  one  moment.  What,  sweet- 
heart ?  Be  not  frightened,  none  are  here  but 
friends.  And  to  think  of  my  setting  _^her  to  read 
me  the  letter — poor  thing  I  " 

They  seated  her  in  an  easy  chair.  As  the  coloiu- 
•was  creeping  back  to  her  face  and  lips,  Catherine 
drew  Margaret  Van  Eyck  aside. 

"I  would  not  let  her  go  home  to-night." 

To  enforce  this  she  whispered  a  few  words.  Mar- 
garet Van  Eyck  started  at  them,  and  without 
going  out  of  a  whisper,  went  into  a  passion. 

"  It's  false  !  it  is  a  calumny  !  it  is  monstrous  ! 
Look  at  her  face.  It  is  blasphemy  to  accuse  such 
a  face. " 

"  Tut  !  tut !  tilt !  "  said  the  other,  "  you  might 
as  well  say  this  is  not  my  hand.  I  ought  to 
know.  I  have  had  a  dozen,  besides  the  numbers 
1  have  seen.     I  tell  ye  it  is  so." 

And  much  to  Margaret  Van  Eyck's  surprise 
she  went  up  to  the  girl,  and,  taking  her 
round  the  neck,  kissed  her  warmly.  "  I  suffered 
for  Gerard,  and  you  shed  your  blood  for 
him  I  do  hear  :  his  own  words  show  me  I  have 
been  to  blame.  I've  held  aloof  from  you.  But 
I'll  make  it  up  to  you  once  I  begin.  You  are  my 
daughter  from  this  hovu-." 

Another  warm  embrace  sealed  this  hasty  com- 
pact, and  the  woman  of  impulse  was  gone. 

Margaret  lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  a  feeble 
smile  stole  over  her  face.  Gerard's  mother  had 
kissed  her  and  called  her  daughter  ;  biit  the  next 
moment  she  saw  her  old  friend  looking  at  her 
with  a  solemnity  and  sadness  that  were  quite 
new. 

She  slid  from  her  chair  to  her  knees,  and 
prayed  jjiteously  to  the  old  dame  for  pardon. 
From  the  words  and  the  manner  of  her  penitence 
a  bystander  woidd  have  gathered  she  had  in- 
flicted some  crviel  wi'ong,  and  intolerable  insidt, 
upon  her  venerable  friend. 

The  little  party  at  the  hosier's  house  sat  at 
table  discussing  the  recent  event,  when  their 
mother  retiu'ned,  and  casting  a  piercing  glance 
all  round  the  httle  circle,  laid  the  letter  flat  on 
the  table.  She  repeated  every  word  of  it,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  with  her  finger.  Then,  siiddenly 
lifting  her  head,  she  cast  another  keen  look  on 
Cornelis  and  Sybrandt  :  their  eyes  fell. 

Then  the  storm  that  had  long  been  brewing 
burst  on  their  heads. 

Catherine  seemed  to  swell  like  an  angry  hen 
ruffling  her  feathers,  and  oiit  of  her  mouth  came 
a  Rhone  and  Saoue  of  wisdom  and  twaddle,  of 
great  and  mean  invective,  such  as  no  male  that 
ever  was  born  could  utter  in  one  current ;  and 
not  many  women ' 

"  I  have  long  had  my  doubts  that  you  blew 
the  flame  betwixt  Gerard  and  yoiir  father,  and 
set  that  old  rogue,  Ghysbrecht,   on.       And    now 


here  are  Gerard's  own  written  words  to  prove 
it.  Y'^ou  have  driven  your  own  flesh  and  blood 
into  a  far  land,  and  robbed  the  mother  that  bore 
you  of  her  darling,  the  pride  of  her  eye,  the  joy 
of  her  heart.  But  you  are  all  of  a  piece  from 
end  to  end.  When  you  were  aU  boys  together, 
my  others  were  a  comfort  ;  but  you  were  a  curse : 
mischievous  and  sly ;  and  it  took  a  woman  half 
her  day  to  keej)  yoiu-  clothes  whole  :  for  why  ? 
work  wears  cloth,  but  play  cuts  it.  With  the 
beard  comes  priidence  :  but  none  came  to  you  : 
still  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  last  to  leave 
it ;  and  why  ?  because  honesty  goes  to  bed  early, 
and  industry  rises  betimes.  Where  there  are 
two  lie-abeds  in  a  house  there  are  a  pair  of  ne'er- 
do-weels.  Often  I've  sat  and  looked  at  your 
ways,  and  wondered  where  you  came  from  :  you 
don't  take  after  your  father,  and  you  are  no 
more  like  me  than  a  wasp  is  to  an  ant  ;  siire 
you  were  changed  in  the  cradle,  or  the  cuckoo 
drojjped  ye  on  my  floor  :  for  you  have  not  our 
hands,  nor  our  hearts  :  of  all  my  blood  none 
but  you  ever  jeered  them  that  God  afflicted ; 
but  often  when  my  back  was  tiu-ned  I've  heard 
you  mock  at  Giles,  because  he  is  not  so  big  as 
some  ;  and  at  my  lily  Kate  (that  is  poor,  dear 
Gerard's  word),  because  she  is  not  so  strong  as 
a  Flanders  mare.  After  that  rob  a  church  an 
you  will  !  for  you  can  be  no  worse  in  his  eyes 
that  made  both  Kate  and  Giles,  and  in  mine 
that  suffered  for  them,  poor  darlings,  as  I  did 
for  you,  you  paltry,  unfeeling,  treasonable  curs  ! 
No  I  will  not  hush,  my  daughter;  they  have 
filled  the  ciip  too  fidl.  It  takes  a  deal  to  turn 
a  mother's  heart  against  the  sons  she  has  nursed 
tipou  her  knees ;  and  many  is  the  time  I  have 
winked  and  woiddn't  see  too  much,  and  bitten 
my  tongue,  lest  then-  father  shoidd  know  them 
as  I  do  ;  he  woidd  have  put  them  to  the  door 
that  moment.  But  now  they  have  fiUed  the  cup 
too  fidl.  And  where  got  ye  all  this  money  ? 
You  never  wrought  for  it.  I  wish  I  may  never 
hear  from  other  mouths  how  ye  got  it.  Sloth 
and  greed  are  ill-mated,  my  masters.  Lovers  of 
money  must  sweat  or  steal.  AVell,  if  you  robbed 
a  traveller  of  it,  it  was  some  v/oman,  I'll  go 
bail ;  for  a  man  would  drive  you  with  his  naked 
hand.  No  matter ;  it  is  good  for  one  thing.  It 
has  shown  me  how  you  will  guide  our  gear  if  ever 
it  comes  to  be  yourn.  I  have  watched  you, 
my  lads,  this  while.  You  have  spent  a  groat 
a-day  between  you.  And  T  spend  scarce  a  groat 
a. week,  and  keep  you  all,  good  and  bad.  No  ! 
give  up  waiting  for  the  shoes  that  will  may 
be  walk  behind  your  coffin ;  for  this  shoji  and 
this  house  shall  never  be  youru.  Gerard  is  our 
heir :  poor  Gerard  whom  you  have  banished 
and  done  your  best  to  kUl ;  never  call  me  mother 
again  !  But  you  have  made  him  tenfold  dearer  to 
me.  My  poor  lost  boy  !  I  shall  soon  see  him 
again  ;  shall  hold  him  in  my  arms,  and  set  him  on 
my  knees.  Oh,  you  may  stare  !  You  are  too 
clever,  and  yet  not  clever  enough.  You  ciit  the 
stalk  away  ;  but  you  left  the  seed — the  seed  that 
shall  outgrow  you,  and  outlive  you.  Margaret 
Brandt  is  quick,  and  it  is  Gerard's,  and  what  is 
Gerard's  is  mine  ;  and  I  have  prayed  the  saints  it 
may  be  a  boy  :    and  it  will — it  must.       Oh,  Kate, 
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when  I  found  it  M-as  so,  ui}-  bowi-ls  yearned  over 
her  chilli  unborn  jts  if  it  had  l>cea  my  own.  He 
is  our  heir.  He  will  outlive  us.  You  will  not. 
For  a  bad  heai-t  in  a  caroaas  is  like  the  worm  in  a 
nut, — soon  brings  the  body  to  dust.  So,  Kate, 
takti  down  Gerard's  bib  and  tucker  that  are  in 
the  drawer  yoii  wot  of,  and  tomorrow  wo  will 
carrj-  them  to  Sevenbergcn.  AVe  will  borrow 
Peter  Buyskens'  cait  and  go  comfort  Gerard's  wife 
imder  her  burden.  She  is  his  wife.  Who  ia 
Ghysbrecht  Van  Swicton  ?  Can  he  come  between 
a  couple  and  the  altar,  and  sunder  those  that  God 
and  the  priest  make  one.  She  is  my  daughter,  and 
I  am  as  ]>roud  of  her  as  I  am  of  jou,  Kate  ;  and  ;is 
for  t/oti,  keep  out  of  my  way  awhile  :  for  you  are 
like  the  black  dog  in  my  eyes." 

Cornelis  and  Sybrandt  took  the  lunt  and  slunk 
out,  aching  with  remorse,  and  impenitence,  and 
hate. 

They  kept  out  of  her  sight  for  days,  and  she 
never  spoke  to  them  again  alx)ut  their  conduct. 
Libtyavt-iat  uniiiunn  siuuit. 

CHAPTER   XXXXJV. 

GmsBRECHT  Vax  SwaETEX  heard  no  more  of  the 
black  sheep  for  two  daj's  ;  then  they  came  and 
produced  the  letter  they  had  taken  from  Hans 
MemUug  before  he  leathered  them  :  and  claimed 
their  reward.  The  drawer  was  ojicned,  and  in 
went  their  hands.  Sybrandt  had  slily  glued  his 
without  telling  Cornelis  ;  for  black  sheep  are  not 
always  loyal  to  one  another.  So  some  small  coins 
stuck  to  the  back  of  hLs  hand,  and  he  got  more  for 
Ilia  soul  than  his  brother  did.  When  they  were 
gone  Ghysbrecht  opened  the  letter,  and  found,  to 
his  surprise,  it  was  written  by  Margaret  Brandt. 
In  it  the  poor  girl  revealed  her  situation  to  her  lover, 
and  besought  him  tenderly  to  return  and  save  her 
honour.  Her  love  and  her  sorrow  had  found  words 
so  simple  and  touching  that  Ghysbrecht  felt  a 
deeper  pang  of  remorse  than  ever,  and  cursed  the 
hour  he  hatl  fallen  into  the  views  of  Cornelia  and 
Sybrandt.     But  it  was  tcx)  late. 

Hans  was  far  away  with  the  fatal  letter  to  tell 
Gerard  Margaret  was  dead. 

WhUe  Ghysbrecht  was  in  this  state,  he  received 
a  stimmons  to  answer  a  charge  made  against  him 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  entering  a  church 
profanely,  and  interrupting  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  by  force  and  arms,  without  duo 
authority. 

The  CurC"  of  Sevenbergcn  wa.s  a  mild  m.in  and 
hatl  submitted  to  that  insult ;  but  he  related  it 
months  afterwards  to  others  of  the  clergy,  and 
they  took  it  up  instantly  with  ardour  and  an  enprU 
du  curj>^  that  boded  ill  for  the  lay  defendant.  Soon 
the  lawyers  had  their  word,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion they  settled  it  thus  :  that  on  a  si>ecial  and 
written  authority  from  the  father  of  the  bride  or 
bridegroom  the  magistrate  might  stop  a  marriage 
even  at  the  altar,  provided  he  ilid  it  decently,  and 
fill''  atrepi(u,  and  in  a  certain  form,  viz.,  by  a  writ 
first  delivered  to  the  officiating  priest ;  but  that, 
on  a  general  authority,  he  coidd  do  no  act  of  such 
weight,  this  being  an  interference  with  the  clergy 
in  their  proi>er  function,  and  in  doinicilio  mtncto. 
On  the  above  particulars  a  month  was  given  Ghys- 
brecht to  furnish  evidence.     But  this  decision  was 


in  re;dity  fatal  to  him.  He  had  no  written  autho- 
rity from  Cierard  senior.  He  had  not  done  his 
act  in  the  form  by  hiw  prescribed,  and  by  no  means 
Ki'itf  Ktrtj'itu.  Weighing  this,  and  knowing  from 
M;utin  Wittcnluuigen  that  the  Duke  w;is  pre- 
judiced agaiuiit  him,  he  was  deeply  dejected. 
In  which  state  a  still  heavier  blow  fell  on  liim. 

CILAJ'TER    X.KXV. 

Geuard,  who  had  jdl  his  jiarenta'  economy, 
intended  to  make  his  pea  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  jt)urney.  But  when  he  got  into  (Jcnnany  ho 
found  the  ait  of  piintiug  univei-sal,  anil  so  beauti- 
fully executed  that  he  Could  not  go  beyond  -it. 
Besides, 

Imprimit  mia  dies  quantum  uon  scribitur  auno. 

He  had  the  modesty  and  the  sense  to  see  that  the 
best  man  can't  bullet  good  machinery.  He 
pushed  on  to  Italy,  afraid  printing  woidd  get 
there  before  him.  The  Burgomaster's  money 
enabled  him  to  travel  more  ijuickly  than  moat 
pedestrians,  but  when  he  got  to  Florence  his 
funds  had  sadly  dwindled.  He  found  no  j)rinting 
to  speak  of  at  Florence,  and  a  great  demand  for 
scribes. 

But,  alaa  !  the  run  was  mainly  upon  Greek 
MSS.,  and  Gerard,  though  he  knew  the  Greek 
character,  had  no  skill  to  vrrite  it.  But  he  set  to 
work  with  a  will  and  practised  it.  When  he  had 
at  la.st  mastered  it,  he  thought  he  would  prepare 
a  specimen  of  his  powers,  surrounded  with  a 
border  of  fnut  and  leaves.  Shoidd  ho  buy  a  fair 
I)iece  of  vellimi  to  lay  it  on  ?  No  ;  ho  was 
Catherine's  son  :  why  buy  what  he  had  by  him  ? 
that  old  deed  was  on  fair  vellum  :  it  was  dirty  : 
but  then  he  had  a  receipt  for  cleaning  vellum.  He 
laid  the  deed  on  the  table,  and  took  his  knife  to 
cut  it  in  half,  intending  to  glue  the  written  faces 
of  the  two  halves  together,  and  so  make  a  glorious 
solid  sheet. 

Now,  as  he  bent  over  it,  a  word  or  two  excited 
his  cxuiosity.  "  Gently,"  said  he,  "  let  mo  not 
destroy  it  till  1  know  what  it  is — it  belongs  to 
her." 

Accordingly  he  read  it,  and,  as  he  read  it,  his 
cheeks  got  hot,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat. 
Wlien  he  hail  rca<l  it,  he  studied  it,  and,  the  more 
he  studied  it,  the  more  sure  ho  was  that  there  was 
something  much  better  to  be  done  with  it  than 
coj>y  Plutarch  on  it. 

He  sat  reading  and  iwndering  it,  and  so  absorlicd 
that  he  missed  tiie  siglit  of  a  face  from  Holland. 
Hans  Mending  passed  his  little  window  t\vice,  but 
Gerard  never  saw  him. 

At  peep  of  day  Cierard  left  Florence. 

Frien<l  and  foe  had  shijt  at  him  with  love  and 
with  hate,  and  each  missed  him  alike.  Neither 
Margaret's  imploring  cry  to  him  to  rettirn  reached 
him,  nor  did  the  false  report  of  her  death  reach 
him,  though  it  grazed  so  terribly  near  him. 

CHAITEU^XXXVI. 

Margaret  stole  away  to  Sevenbergcn  at  i>eep 
of  day.  There  she  found  the  soldier  had  left  her 
a  long  letter  from  Gerard.  The  thousand  tender 
words  of  love  fdled  her  with  joy.     But  the  letter 
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was  dated  from  Floreuoe.  The  distance  lilled  her 
with  dismay. 

"  Oh,  Gerard  !"  she  cried,  "  why  are  you  so  far 
from  me  ?  What  will  become  of  me  if  you  get 
not  my  letter  ?  I  shall  die  disgraced,  for  live 
ashamed  I  cannot." 

Soon  after  breakfast  Catherine  came,  true  to 
her  promise,  and  was  so  warm,  so  cheerful,  and 
motherly,  that  she  revived  the  drooinng  flower. 
Little  Kate  was  unable  to  come.  She  was  in 
more  pain  than  usual.  From  this  time  the  visits 
of  Catherine  were  frequent.  Margaret's  des- 
pondent state  caused  her  consideraljle  anxiety. 
She  never  would  come  to  Tergou,  and  indeed 
would  not  leave  the  house. 

"I  held  my  head  too  high,"  she  said,  "and  now 
I  can  look  no  one  in  the  face.  The  Dame  Van 
Eyck  tries  to  forgive  me,  but  .she  cannot.  How 
can  she  ?  None  can  save  me  but  one,  and  he 
comes  not.     Well-a-day  ! " 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Catherine,  "you  are  his 
wife,  and  my  daughter ;  and  don't  ye  go  fret- 
ting now,  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  burden  yon 
are  trusted  with." 

But  when  it  transpired  publicly  that  the  clergy 
were  proceeding  against  Ghysbrecht,  Catherine 
came  to  Seveubergen,  buoyant  with  the  news  ; 
and  as  she  told  it  with  a  fair  share  of  exag- 
geration, it  brought  life  into  Margaret's  pale  face, 
for  a  moment  or  two. 

One  day,  as  Peter  was  reading  and  Margaret 
leaning  her  weary  head  on  her  new  mother's  bosom, 
and  kissing  her  hand  ;  and  the  kind  Catherine 
leaning  her  head  down  with  assumed  cheerfulness, 
but  secret  anxiety,  over  this  her  pining  daughter, 
so  dear  to  her  now  ;  there  stood  in  the  door- way 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  rags,  weary  with  travel, 
pale,  large-eyed.  Peter  glanced  oH  his  book,  and 
said  : — 

"Pass  on,  good  man,  we  are  too  poor  to  give  !  " 
then  back  to  his  book  again. 

There  was  a  swift  rush,  a  staff  rattled  on  the 
floor,  and  the  worn  man  was  on  his  knees  with  his 
arms  round  both  the  ^vomen,  speechless  and  pant- 
ing with  joy. 

"Ah!  my  darling!  my  darling!"  cried  his 
mother,  as  only  a  mother  can  cry ;  and  Margaret 
clung  tight  to  him  with  one  long  moan  of  love, 
and  sobbed,  and  laughed,  and  wept  upon  his 
neck. 

But  words  have  not  the  power  to  paint  a  joy  so 
siiddcn,  so  wild,  so  all  overpowering. 

An  hour  later,  Gerard  sat  between  the  two,  a 
hand  of  each  in  his  hand,  and  ever  and  anon 
kissing  a  cheek  of  each  alternately,  as  he  told  his 
story. 

"  Dear  Gerard,  'twas  my  letter  brought  you?  " 
' '  No,  Margaret.  I  got  no  letter.  'Twas  this 
brought  me,  this  deed  which  shows  me  your  father 
is  a  wealthy  man  ;  his  father's  goods  being  wrong- 
fiUly  kept  from  him  Ijy  Ghysbrecht  Van  Swieten. 
I  only  found  it  out  at  Florence.  Was  I  to  go  on, 
and  leave  you  in  pf)vei-ty,  when  I  held  this  talis- 
man to  make  you  rich  ?  " 

"  T  am  rich  in  your  love.  I  ask  no  more.  Oh, 
mother  !  can  this  be  real  ?  Can  any  woman  be  so 
happy  and  live  ?  " 


"Why  not?     What  woidd  she  gain   by  dying? 

Gerard,  you  and  I  must  talk  about  that  deed  :  this 

one  is  too  simple  :  and  now  quick  to  Tergou." 

"Ay  :  but  how  can  I  leave  Margaret  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Mother,    he  loves  me    still !     I'll    come    too, 

Gerard,  sooner  than  the  rest  shoidd  want  you." 

And  Margaret  was  half  an  horn-  making  the 
little  changes  in  her  clothes  and  hair,  that  of  late 
had  not  ke})t  her  live  minutes. 

And  she  came  down  transformed  :  elastic  ;  and 
radiant  with  beauty. 

"Good  lack!"  cried  Catherine.  "We  shall 
want  no  candle  with  this  one  in  the  room." 

And  in  Buyskeus'  cart  went  Gerard  in  rags  to 
Tergou,  with  a  dear  hand  in  each  of  his  ;  the 
happiest  he  in  Holland. 

Arrived  at  Tergou,  his  Spartan  sire  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  no  word  was  uttered 
Init  of  love  and  content  :  and  little  Kate's  face 
was  seraphic,  and  her  hand  crept  alternately  into 
Mariiaret's  and  (xerard's. 

And  as  they  talked  and  sometimes  sighed,  some- 
times rejoiced,  over  all  their  troubles  now 
hai[)pily  ended,  their  glistening  eyes  and  nimble 
lingers  were  all  busy  making  Gerard  a  suit 
of  decent  clothes.  They  hadn't  far  to  go  for  the 
cloth. 

Next  day,  when  Gerard  went  to  ask  the  Cure  to 
marry  him,  the  reverend  father  observed  : — 

"This  has  been  discussed,  and  it  is  matter  of 
great  dinil)t  whether  you  are  not  married.  If  so, 
it  were  a  sin  to  repeat  the  ceremony :  this  were  to 
throw  doubt  upon  a  sacrament." 

Gerard  exclaimed  and  entreated,  and  at  last  it 
was  settled  thus  :  No  fresh  banns  ;  the  words  the 
Cure  had  uttered  last  not  to  he  repeated  ;  the 
service  to  be  taken  up  from  that  point  ;  the  mar- 
riage to  be  registered  as  having  taken  place  at  the 
first  attempt,  Ghysbrecht's  interruption  having 
been  laic,  profane,  illegal,  null.  On  these  terms, 
the  Cure  consented  to  read  the  rest  of  the  muti- 
lated service — and  to  take  the  fees. 

The  piece  of  yiarchment  was  a  covenant  by 
which  Ghysbrecht  had  advanced  money,  many 
years  ago,  to  Floris  Brandt  on  the  security  of 
certain  lands  and  houses,  Ghysbrecht  to  draw  the 
rents  until  said  sum  should  be  repaid  ;  but,  com- 
paring the  income  with  the  debt  and  date  of  loan, 
it  was  clear  it  had  l)eeu  rej^aid  this  sixteen  years, 
yet  Ghysbrecht  had  quietly  gone  on  holding  the 
property  without  a  rag  of  title-deed  ;  and,  trusting 
to  the  learned  Peter's  stupidity,  had  set  it  afloat 
that  he  had  hou(jht  it  of  Floris  Brandt.  Thus, 
not  only  the  property  was  Peter's,  but  the  back 
rents  for  many  years.  As  for  the  title-deeds, 
Gerard  rummaged  the  philosopher's  house  without 
much  hope.  "He  has  cut  them  up  for  labels," 
said  he.  Unjust !  they  were  detected  innocuously 
lining  a  drawer  which  was  full  of  the  seeds  of 
medicinal  herbs,  and  really  arranged  with  consider- 
able method — the  seeds. 

Gerard's  father  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  had 
many  friends  in  Tergou.  He  and  his  party  took 
the  matter  up,  and  threatened  to  indict  Ghys- 
brecht if  he  did  not  instantly  refund.  These 
pressing  him  hard  on  one  side,  jind  the  clergy, 
whom  he  had  affi'onted,  on  the  other,  Ghysbrecht's 
ruin    and    disgrace    imjjended.      But    the    old  fox 
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contrivtil  to  give  his  foes  the  sUp.  Hi-  was  found 
tle;ul  in  his  1h-iI  one  iiioriiiag,  imt  without  some 
susjiicion  of  liaviug  hastened  an  exit  ilesirahle  for 
himself  ami  others.  His  lieir,  a  ilistaut  relative 
:ui<l  a  just  man,  dejirecatetl  scandal,  and  accounted 
to  Peter,  or  rather  to  Geninl,  his  sonindaw  and 
man  of  Imsiness,  fur  every  farthing  due.  (ienin.1 
and  Margaret  then  removitl  to  Hotterdam,  taking 
with  them  Peter,  who  met  with  more  honour  in 
the  city  than  in  the  village,  and  had  the  glory  of 
luriiig  several  personages  —  annuig  the  rest  a 
heathen  helonging  to  the  Duke.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  cherished  tenderly  by  his  gootl  son  and 
(laughter.  He  soon  ccjisetl  to  l>e  aware  that  they 
wei-e  not  both  his  ehihlren  by  blood. 

(Jei-anl  and  Margaret,  like  many  that  meet  in 
youth  more  than  their  share  of  trouble,  enjoyed 
mon-  happiness  and  trannuillity  than  fidl  to  the 
usual  lot  of  man. 

The  Duke,  on  the  rejiort  of  his  giant,  sent 
ti;uning  messengers  for  CJiles  to  come  to  court. 
Vain  was  all  remonstrance.  The  Duke's  wonl 
was  law.  Catherine  ma<le  Giles  reatly,  weeping 
bitterly.  It  was  an  irreparable  loss.  She  could 
have  8j>ared  Sybrandt  or  L'ornelis  :  she  had  two 
black  sheep  ;  but  she  had  but  one  dwarf. 

Giles  was  jietteil  and  l)e<lizene<l,  and  investetl 
"  itli  jiri>'ileges.  Item  :  on  account  of  his  small 
>./•  he  was  i>erTnitted  to  speak  the  truth.  It 
soundeil  so  cold  at  Court.  It  is  a  disagreeable 
thing  at  W.st  ;  liut  he  contrive<l  to  make  it  more 
so  by  liellowing  it.  Sybrandt  achieved  a  broken 
iieek  without  helji  of  halter,  1  forget  how.  Cornelis, 
five  from  all  rivals,  and  forgiven  long  ago  by  his 
mother,  who  chmg  to  hira  more  and  nutre  now  all 
her  IipmnI  wa.s  scattere<l,  waited,  and  waited,  and 
waited,  for  his  parent's  dece.xse.  But  his  mother's 
shrewd  wonl  came  true  :  ere  she  and  her  mate 
won-  out,  this  worthy  ruste<l  away.  At  si.\ty-rive 
he  lay  dying  of  old  age  in  his  mother's  anus  a 
Inl'-  woman  of  eighty-six.  He  had  lain  uncon- 
siiMiis  a  while  ;  but  came  to  himself  in  arfi'rulo 
mortiM,  and  seeing  her  near  him,  t<dd  her  how  he 
Would  tran.sniogrify  the  shop  and  jiremises  as  soon 
.•»s  they  shoidd  l>e  liis.  "  Yes,  my  darling,"  said 
the  iMMir  oM  Woman,  soothingly  :  and  in  another 
minute  he  wa.s  clay.  And  that  clay  was  followeil 
to  the  grave  by  all  the  shoes  he  had  waiteil  for. 
After  his  di.ath  the  old  couple  were  lonely. 
Gerard  gue.ssed  as  much,  and  canu>  for  them,  and 
made  them  sell  their  shop  and  gixnls,  and  live 
under  his  wing  as  he  ha<l  once  under  theirs.  His 
house  was  large,  his  heart  was  larger.  He  set 
■  '.   his  chimney -comer,   .and  he  and   his  go(j<l 

"m  •  t  foretil  comforts  on  them   they  would   by 

force  of  habit  have  denie^l  thenjselves.  They  sat 
some  years  by  Geranl's  hearth,  and  fondle<l  little 
heads,  and  smiled  at  one  another,  and  .sjioke  of 
early  daj^s  ;  and  grew  like  one  another  ;  and  their 
wrinkled  faces  had  still  a  In-auty,  for  they  shone 
with  benignity  :  oh,  happy  tn<l  of  lives  well  sjn-ntl 
All  the  pa-ssions  gone  ;  all  the  affections  left. 
GihmI  citizens  they  were,  an<l  goo<l  sjKuises  ;  they 
reared  many  children  in  jirobity  and  piety,  and 
never  did  holy  we(U<.>ck  shoM-  holier  or  more 
lovely  than  in  this  aged,  happy  pair,  whfise  solace 
it  ba<I  been  for  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Long  and  long  before  this   little    Kate  had  left 


her  trouble  behind  her.  There  was  too  much 
angel  in  her  face  for  a  long  abode  on  earth.  She 
smili-<l  too  in  pain  :  another  sign,  i-ife  gave  her 
but  few  joys  :  so  it  was  just  that  Death  should 
come  to  her  without  his  frown  ;  and  thus  became. 
She  was  seize<l  with  a  sudden  la.ssituile,  and  a 
ces.s;ition  of  th;it  pain  which  ha<l  been  her  eom- 
l>iinion  from  infaney.  Her  mother  trietl  to  think 
this  was  a  change  for  the  better.  But  the  gossi^ts 
looked  at  her  face,  and  shook  their  heads,  and 
srttd,  "She  is  half  way  to  the  siiints."  Thus 
painless  she  lay  two  days,  foii-tasting  heaven. 
When  she  was  near  her  end,  she  begged  for  Gerard's 
little  lx)y  :  he  was  three  years  old.  They  brought 
him  and  set  him  on  the  bed  :  by  this  time  she  w.ia 
j>;ist  speaking  :  but  she  pointed  to  a  drawer  :  they 
looked,  and  found  the  two  gold  pieces  Gerard  h:ul 

j  given  her  years  ago.  Then  she  niKlded  her  heiwl 
towanls  the  boy,  and  looked  anxious  lest  they 
should  not   understand  her.      But  they  did  :  they 

,  put  the  tokens  of  the  father's  love,  so  faithfidly 
guarded,  into  the  boy's  hamls  ;  and,  when  she  saw 

I  his  little  fingers  close  on  them,  she  smiled  content; 
and  so,  having  disposed  of  her  little  earthly  trea- 
sures, she  yielded  her  immortal  jewel  to  Go<l,  and 
p.assed  from  earth  so  calmly  none  saw  her  go. 
Geranl  begged  to  have  her  crutches,  that  she  hatl 
changed  so  well  for  angel's  pinions.  And  he  set 
them  in  his  oratory  in  form  <if  a  cro.ss.  For  he 
s;iiil  :  "  They  were  my  darling  sister's  crutches, 
but  now  they  are  the  reliijues  of  a  saint." 

His  memory  of  her  never  waxeil  dim  :  when  ho 
w:is  (piite  an  old  man  he  still  sjM>ke  of   her  M'ith 
tears  in  his  eyes  as   of  the  one  mortal  creature  he 
had  known  pure  from  all  earthly  dross. 
EnU  of  a  GootJ  JFigl)t. 


THE  ISLES  OF  SCILLY. 


I  woxDEK  how  many  of  our  legion  of  summer 
tourists,  familiar  with  Ell)e,  Rhine,  anil  Danube, 
who  explore  Europe  from  the  Fiords  to  Cajte 
Mata]ian,  inters]>crsing  rambles  among  the 
Pyramids  and  trii>s  to  Niagara,  have  ever  bestowed 
a  thought  on  our  own  little  home  islands.  They 
lie  close  to  us,  and  there  are  some  which  woidd 
repay  a  visit  almost  as  much  as  some  of  the  conti- 
nental attractions  which  drain  Cheapside  .and  Bel- 
gravia,  and  imprint  h;df  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land on  the  .Vlpenstock  of  each  ro;uning  Temjilar. 
True  it  is  that  scenic  gr.andeur  is  jiar  excellence 
contincnt.ol,  and  nowise  to  be  sought  in  the  isles 
of  our  own  seas.  Nor  arc  the  habits  and  manners 
of  their  inhabitants,  or  the  pro<luctions  of  nature 
so  di.ssiniilar  from  lUir  own  .as  those  which  the 
favoured  tracts  of  foreign  countries  present  to  our 
annual  tourists  ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  h.and, 
have  they  been  as  well  explored  or  as  freipiently 
described.  .\ud  yet  they  deserve  it  at  least  as 
mucli.  How  intimately,  again,  have  we  ha<l  suc- 
cessively developed  to  vuj,  with  painfid  fidelity,  all 
the  minutia-  of  civil  government,  laws,  and  insti- 
tution.s  appertaining  to  each  ph;i.se  of  foreign 
despotism  and  democracy  from  Warsaw  to  the 
States.  From  Laing  to  Dana,  from  Inglis  to 
Senior,  what  fe.\ture  of  nationality  in  high  or  low 
latitudes  has  e.scaiK-d  re\-iews  and  expositions  from 
some  one  of  our  wandering  literati  ?    Vet  it  would 
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strangely  astonish  tliem  to  be  told,  as  they  truly 
might,  that  jieciiliarities  of  government  and  laws, 
quite  as  gi-eat  and  fully  as  worthy  of  study  by  our 
English  politicians,  exist  close  to  our  own  shores, 
and  even  under  the  immediate  dynasty  of  our 
mxich  beloved  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria ! 
But,  as  I  'am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  the 
political  idiosyncrasies  of  our  isles,  perhaps  I 
had  better  begin  with  the  humbk-r  attempt  to 
describe  in  a  very  homely  fashion  the  trifling 
incidents  of  my  own  visit  to  Scilly,  and  perhaps 
hereafter  to  Mona. 

There  is  now  a  little  steamer  running  from 
Penzance  to  Saint  Mary's,  but  before  this  was 
established,  in  1856,  I  took  my  depavtiu-e  from 
Penzance,  one  beautifid  Saturday  morning,  on 
board  the  Ariadne — erst  a  yacht  of  Lord  Godol- 
phin — then  the  sole  means  of  commiuiication 
between  the  isles  and  the  mainland.  She  was  a 
famous  cutter,  of  the  good  old-fashioned  build,  a 
thoroughly  weatherly  sea-boat,  such  as  our  yachts 
used  to  be  before  the  bluff  bows  and  broad  run 
merged  altoirether  into  the  lines  of  the  America. 
Good  live  hundred  yards  of  canvas  composed  her 
main-sail ;  the  chief  cabin  had  been  converted 
into  a  hold  for  merchandise ;  and,  though  her 
berths  were  few,  there  was  ample  sjiace  on  her 
broad  decks  for  all  the  tourists  who,  in  those  days, 
were  likely  to  extend  their  peregrinations  beyond 
the  Land's  End. 

Oiu'  voyage  out  produced  nothing  remarkable. 
It  was  beautifully  hne,  with  a  light  breeze  from 
the  N.E.  We  passed  one  or  two  liners,  crowded 
with  canvas,  with  their  sky-scrapers  set — a  noble 
sight.  We  saw  one  of  those  corked  bottles  which 
sometimes  become  so  marvelloiisly  the  media  of 
long-expected  news,  but  are  far  oftener  the  residt 
of  the  silly  spree  of  some  party  of  pleasure  :  so 
our  craft  held  on  her  course,  and  the  low  range  of 
dark  rocks  which  j^ou  are  told  is  Scilly,  loomed 
soon  afterwards  into  sight. 

The  isles  are  numerous,  and  subside  gradiially 
in  size  till  they  become  mere  rocks.  Only  six  are 
inhaljited,  l^ut  there  must  be  nearly  a  himdred 
large  enough  to  land  upon.  The  chief  island  is 
St.  Mary's,  and  the  seat  of  government  :  that  is  to 
say,  it  can  boast  of  a  grim  old  citadel  (temp. 
Elizabeth)  perched  aloft  on  a  steej?  hill  rising 
above  the  port  and  town  of  St.  Mary.  In  this 
citadel  resides  all  the  official  dynasty  of  the  Scilly 

Islands,  comprised  in  the  jierson  of  Lieutenant , 

E.N.,  who  unites  in  his  own  2)ersou  the  fimctions 
of  deputy-governor,  commandant  of  the  fortress, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  military 
and  naval  (of  whom  I  discovered  four),  in  the 
Isles  of  SciUy.  This  comprehensive  official,  nowise 
overburdened  with  these  his  loftiest  fimctions, 
discharges  (especially  in  fine  weather)  with  inimit- 
able diligence  those  of  caiitain  of  the  only  revenue 
cutter  which  protects  Her  Majesty's  exchequer  in 
her  Scillonian  realms.  When  I  speak,  however, 
of  Scilly  as  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  I  do  so 
as  a  mere  fa  f  0)1  de  parler. 

Mr.  Augustixs  Smith,  several  years  ago,  if  report 
be  triie,  purchased  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  a 
long  lease,  giving  him  fiefdom  over  the  whole  of 
these  islands ;  and  never  was  autocracy  carried 
into  greater  miniitife,  or,  I  must  in  justice  add, 


exercised  with  more  hard-headed  wisdom  and 
jiistice. 

I  had  not  ventiu-ed  to  incur  the  hazard  of 
landing  on  the  territories  of  this  insidar  potentate 
without  some  credential  from  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
himself,  at  that  time  resident  in  London.  A  kind 
mutual  friend  prociu-ed  me  the  necessary  missive 
to  the  local  agent.  It  happened  that  I  had  posted 
it  from  Penzance,  so  that  it  went  by  the  same 
packet  as  I  did,  and  in  conversation  with  the 
captain  I  thought  it  best  to  inform  him  of  the 
letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  its  probable 
contents.  An  unkno\\ai  gentleman  introduced  by 
Mr.  Smith  into  his  kingdom  was  an  event  to  be 
notified  at  once  to  St.  Mary's,  and  I  was  after- 
wards told  that  this  was  the  reason  why  an  im- 
mense biu-gee  was  hoisted  at  the  mast-head  on 
nearing  the  harbour. 

I  was  accosted,  on  my  arx'ival,  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  by  the  commandant,  in  a  bran-new  coat 
and  epaidettes.  I  told  him  the  object  of  my 
visit — simi^ly  to  lounge  about  and  see  as  much  of 
the  islands  as  I  coiild  before  Monday  morning, 
when  the  Ariadne  was  to  return  to  Penzance.  I 
observed  that  some  delay  took  place  in  offering 
me  any  definite  serAdces.  There  are  no  regular 
inns  in  the  place,  l)ut  the  house  of  our  skipper 
hard  by  seemed  in  some  sort  to  answer  the 
purpose,  and  some  excellent  veal  cutlets  and 
delicious  hams  filled  up  the  gaps  very  comfortably 
vmtd  my  letter  of  introduction  had  been  conned 
over  by  the  lociun  tenens  of  the  introducer,  Avho 
soon  presented  himself,  and  very  ciAolly  asked 
what  I  wished  to  see.  I  determined  to  visit  the 
island  of  Tresco  (which  contains  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Smith),  to  sleep  there,  and  retui-n  to  see 
St.  Mary's.  It  tiu^ned  out  that  the  gig  of  the 
revenue  cutter  was  laid  up  for  painting,  and 
nothing  available  came  to  hand  but  the  most 
antique  and  crazy  boat  I  ever  saw.  Into  this 
were  packed  some  of  the  Tresco  women,  with 
their  market  baskets,  and  an  elderly  lady,  the 
mother  of  the  amiable  curate  then  at  Tresco, 
who  had  been  my  onlj'  cornpagno)i  de  voyage.  I 
shall  always  regard  that  two  miles'  sail  as  the 
most  perilous  of  my  nautical  exploits.  If  a  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  raised  any  amount  of  sea,  we 
should  have  been  infalHbly  swamped.  As  I  steered 
her  along  her  creeping  coiu'se,  lolling  over  the 
stern  sheets,  it  was  delightfid  to  watch  the  chang- 
ing \aew  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea  presented. 
It  is  usiiaUy  shallow  water  among  the  isles,  and 
mica  seems  to  preponderate  in  the  soil,  and  richly 
spangles  the  piu'e  white  sand  which  abounds  here, 
as  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Cornwall,  The  water, 
which  is  consequently,  when  calm,  of  the  lightest 
blue,  was  perfectly  transparent,  and  save  where 
the  sea-plants  had  established  their  luxuriant 
groves,  every  fish  and  shell  could  be  seen  as 
I)lainly  as  in  an  aquarium ;  and  on  my  return  from 
Tresco  next  day,  in  another  boat  and  in  a  per- 
fect calm,  we  saw  multitudes  of  plaice  Ijang  flat 
at  the  bottom  under  several  fathoms  of  water.  All 
around  us  towered  or  crouched,  in  various  degrees 
of  altitude  or  flatness,  the  granite  rocks  and 
islets  which  constitxite  the  great  feature  of  this 
strange  cluster,  and  give  it,  -with  the  cerulean 
waters,  snow-white  sand,  and  gaudy  yellow  gorse, 
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that  {>eculiar  character  M'hich,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  uo  other  islaiul,  or  group  of  islands,  presints. 
It  is  stnmgcly  isohitt'd  in  the  sea  ;  every  territic 
storm  ill  winter  breaks  with  apindling  fury  u]>on 
it«  naked  shores,  with  no  tree  to  eheek  its  force  ; 
in  6tinimer  it  l>a.>ks  in  the  cahn  repose  of  lUdiiui 
skies,  decketl  by  a  ]>rofnsion  of  llowera  of  tropical 
lujcuriance.  The  .S<.iIlouian8  may  indeed  Ixiast  of 
sinj^iUarities  of  aspect,  soil,  climate,  and  vege- 
tation, which  it  would  )>e  diflicult  to  assign  as 
belonging  to  any  single  zone. 


Tlie  little  attentions  I  had  I>een  able  to  show 
the  mother  »>f  the  resident  curat©  were  lavishly 
overpaid  by  a  hospitable  invntation  to  dinner  at 
the  parsonage,  and  J>y  a  fund  of  information  which 
I  thus  obtained  aliout  th«'  islands  and  their  inhabi- 
tants. I  took  up  my  abode  for  the  night  in  tho 
smallest  possililc  inn,  which  affonled  me  l>ed,  but 
certiiiuly  not  board  :  and  I  had  soon  occasion  to 
appreciate  my  iiivitation  next  day  to  a  meat  dinner, 
the  Scillonians  not  deeming  meat  one  of  the  neces- 
saries  of  life.      I  spent   the   evening  in    roaming 


I 


^^ 


among  the  eminences — I  can  scarcely  call  them 
hill»— clothed  with  the  shortest  grass,  and  the 
fantastic  granite  nxks  jutting  out  in  grotesijue 
shapes  alxive  the  surface  alike  of  land  and  water. 
Til'  '  .  •  '  '  '  '  -ea  lazily  washed  the  margin  of 
its  l)ed   with  softly   rippling  tiny 

wave«  my  lH;<lro<im   window,  and  atoned 

for  the >j  of  the  onlinarj*  supply  of  creature 

comforts.  I  attende<I  the  morning  service  at  the 
only  church  in  Tresco,  which  is  servc«l  t- 
with  that  in  a  neighbouring  little  islet  1_ 
same  clergjinan.  I  never  saw  a  Ijcttcr  or  a  more 
attentive  congregation,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  po3t{>one  the  I.itany 
until  the  afternoon.  The  whole  ser\-ice,  therefore, 
•livested  of  imseemly  repetitions,  was  comj>as3ed 
within  a  reasonable  length,  and  gaine<l  vastly  in 
force  and  effect.  This  rejection  of  custf>mary 
innovation  on  the  proper  di\-ision  of  the  services 
was  highly  esteemed,  as  I  Icamt,  by  the  congrega- 
tion, and  being  strictly  rubrical,  was  not  opposed 


by  the  bishop,  who  does  not  however,  I  imagine, 
hold  fre<juent  visitations  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  There 
are  several  Dissenters,  and  I  heartl  their  cottage 
worship  as  I  passed  their  doors.  This  leads  mo  at 
once  to  8i>cak  of  the  highly  improved  tone  of  morals 
which  have  resulted  under  Mr.  Smith's  sovereignty. 
Not  only  is  a  drtmkard  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the 
Islands,  except  he  be  a  strange  sailor,  but  thieving 
is  rare  in  the  extreme,  and  jicople  leave  their  doors 
unbolted  at  night  with  perfect  safety.  I  was 
sh•>\^^l  one  man  living  on  St.  Martin's  Island  who 
was  suspected  of  the  only  house  rob1)ery  known 
for  years,  and  he  was  tal>oocd  by  his  neighbours, 
and  rarely  spoken  to.  The  pixK>fs  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  con\-ict  him.  All  olTendcra  are  tried 
at  sessions  or  assizes  in  Cornwall,  but  few  ever 
go.  Pauperism  is  almost  unknown  :  and  the 
other  v-ices  and  ill-deser%-ing8  seem  to  have  been 
for  many  years  far  l>€low  the  average  of  any 
English  district  of  which  I  ever  investigated  the 
morals — and  they  arc  not  a  few.      I  attriljute  this 
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ill  great  nieasiu-e  to  Mr.  Smith's  edicts.  He  per- 
mits no  person  to  bring  up  his  children  uneducated, 
and  he  has  pro%aded  good  schools  for  them.  He 
carries  his  power  into  the  family  menage,  and 
will  tolerate  no  child  after  a  fit  age  being  unem- 
ployed. "  Tom  "  having  been  long  enough  at 
school,  must  be  set  to  work.  I  question  if  there 
be  an  idle  boy  on  the  islands ;  and  if  Miss  Car- 
penter were  to  establish  a  Scilly  Bagged  (School,  it 
woidd  infallibly  die  of  inanition  for  lack  of  the 
remotest  approach  to  a  "  City  Arab. "  If  any 
head  of  a  family  disol^eys  Mr.  Smith,  whether  in 
the  good  governance  of  his  family  or  the  prescribed 
management  of  his  land,  he  gets  "  notice  to  quit;" 
and  as  every  other  house  belongs  to  Mr.  Smith,  his 
next  move  is  necessarily  exile  to  England.  There 
are  about  3000  inhabitants  on  all  the  six  isles,  and 
I  believe  them  to  constitute  the  most  thoroughly 
mora]  group  in  the  kingdom ;  and  my  latest  expe- 
riences and  means  of  judging  enable  me  to  sjjeak 
highly  of  their  general  intelligence.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  real  improvement  in  public  morals  effected 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  that  he  put  do\^^l 
smuggling  so  ^agorously,  that  scarcely  any  is  said 
to  remain  ;  and  yet  I  was  shown  the  enormous 
cellars  under  the  parsonage  house  at  Tresco,  the 
clergyman  in  former  times  having  made  much 
more  Ijy  kegs  than  by  tithes. 

Thus  the  rigid  wisdom  of  Mr.  Smith's  style  of 
government  is  appreciated  by  its  good  results, 
though  submitted  to  in  a  spirit  rather  perhaps  of 
l^hilosopliy  than  Ioa'b.  There  is  no  Mrs.  Smith  ; 
nor  am  I  aware  of  the  residence  of  any  lady  likelj' 
to  impart  largely  or  actively  that  iiidescribal)le 
charm  to  the  charities  and  kindly  influences  of 
people  in  high  station,  which  give  them  their  only 
access  to  the  hearts  of  the  ])oorer  classes. 

I  walked  to  ISIr.  Smith's  house,  a  plain,  hand- 
some, sensible,  stone  building.  It  is  admii"ably 
planned  and  furnished,  and  is  the  only  approach  to 
a  good  coimtry  gentleman's  house  I  saw  or  heard 
of.  It  occupies  a  dell  in  the  island  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  gardens  are  extensive 
and  tastefully  laid  out,  and  there  was  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  many  of  them  ti'opical  or  exotic,  and 
all  flourishing  in  the  open  air.  I  was  struck  with 
the  geranium  hedges,  reaching  far  above  our  heads; 
the  hydrangeas  were  siii>erb,  and  there  was  a 
beautiful  blight  green  flower  (I  think  the  spiraxa). 
The  whole  of  the  cactus  and  yucca  tribes  seemed 
to  me  (being  no  florist)  of  prodigious  growth  and 
luxuriance.  There  v/ere  some  Australian  birds 
which  diversified  the  scene,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  aspect  of  the  whole  place  imiqxie  and 
exotic.  I  took  a  boat  and  rowed  back  to  St. 
Mai-y's,  and  on  applying  for  admission  to  a  sort  of 
l)oarding-house,  Avhich  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
an  hotel,  instead  of  being  admitted  I  was  cate- 
chised as  to  my  reasons  for  not  going  to  Captain 
T's  as  I  had  done  on  landing.  Having,  however, 
satisfied  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  was  admitted, 
and  favoured  with  a  comfortable  bed  and  l)reak- 
fast.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  pride  which 
characterises  these  islanders.  Few  will  even  admit 
that  they  are  tradesmen,  and  tell  you  when  you 
go  to  make  purchases  that  pfrhnps  they  may  spare 
you  the  articles  you  want. 

I  took  a  delightfid  walk  over  the  high  promon- 


tory, which  seems  to  have  formed  an  ancient 
appendage  to  the  citadel,  and  is  stocked  with  deer 
still.  It  is  covered  with  gigantic  gorse,  inter- 
sected l)y  public  walks,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  all  the  islands,  and  esjiecially  of  St.  Agnes, 
\\ith  its  rocky  coast  :  on  it  the  only  lighthouse 
stood,  but  another  was  being  built. 

St.  Mary's,  like  most  of  the  islands,  is  nearly 
cut  in  two  in  the  centre,  where  a  low  isthmus 
connects  this  promontory  with  the  mainland  of 
the  island.  The  sea  has  more  than  once,  in  great 
storms,  threatened  to  break  over  it  and  over- 
whelm the  town,  which  has  been  indiscreetly  built 
there.  It  is  the  only  town  and  the  largest  island, 
— between  two  or  three  miles  long. 

We  sailed  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  next  morn- 
ing a  perfect  calm  soon  set  in  :  we  drifted  about 
-s^'itli  the  tide  amongst  the  islands  until  even- 
ing, when  beginning  to  get  rather  hungry,  we 
discovered  that  not  a  scrap  of  food  was  to  be 
obtained  on  board.  Fortunately  for  me,  the 
clergyman  of  St.  Mary's,  with  his  family,  were 
my  fellow-passengers.  Mr.  S.  and  I  persuaded 
the  cajitain  to  let  us  go  ashore  in  the  gig  :  Mr.  S. 
Avas  to  beg  for  the  loan  of  provender  for  tea  ;  he 
warned  me  on  no  account  to  offer  money.  We 
went  to  two  or  three  farmhouses,  and  easily 
obtained  eggs,  bacon,  milk,  and  bread.  When  we 
got  down  again  to  the  creek  Avhere  we  had  left  the 
boat,  Ave  found  to  oui-  dismay  that  the  sailor  left 
in  it  had  punted  himself  off'  far  along  the  coast : 
he  returned  in  half  an  hour,  haAang  speared  six  or 
seA'en  fine  large  plaice,  one  of  which  afforded  a 
delicious  adilition  to  our  tea  Avhen  Ave  got  on 
board.  They  who  fry  their  fish  AA'hen  taken,  and 
oat  it  instanter,  wall  scarcely  recognise  as  the 
same  species  such  as  are  eaten  after  the  ordinary 
interval.  As  we  pulled  leisurely  back  to  the 
cutter,  the  setting  sun  shot  its  long  red  rays 
across  the  water,  tinging  the  ripple  we  left  in  our 
wake  Avith  CA-ery  brilliant  hue,  spangling  with 
topaz,  sapphire,  emerald,  and  ruby  the  azure  sur- 
face of  that  silent  rock -girt  sea.  Not  a  bird  broke 
the  stilhiess  of  the  scene.  The  cutter  lay  motion- 
less, moored  to  her  kedge,  Avith  her  great  Avhite 
mainsail  in  heli)less  repose  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait.  The  broad  headlands  of  St.  Margaret's 
hemmed  us  in  to  the  eastAvard,  and  the  long 
mainland  of  St.  Mary's  loomed  behind  us.  The 
only  living  figure  was  a  solitary  man  with  a  glass, 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  shore  we  had  just 
left,  eA-idently  on  the  look-out  for  some  expected 
arriA'al. 

As  not  a  breeze  Avas  felt,  and  the  sky  gaA'e  no 
symi)tom  that  the  calm  would  end,  we  all  com- 
l)0sed  ourselves  for  the  night,  and  a  gloriously 
moonlit  bed  I  had  on  deck.  I  was  scarcely  in  my 
first  sleep  when  I  Avas  aAvoke  by  the  sound  of  oars 
pulled  quietly  and  almost  stealthily.  I  sang  out 
to  the  man  on  watch,  ' '  A  boat  here  on  the 
starboard  boAV  !  "  He  told  me  it  was  aU  right, 
and  I  said  no  more  ;  but  I  obserA^ed  her  shoot 
noiselessly  into  a  little  coa'c  near  where  we  had 
landed,  and  close  to  where  the  man  with  the 
glass  was  standing.  When  I  awoke  in  the  broad 
sunlight  at  five  o'clock,  we  were  floating  about 
Avith  the  tide,  just  outside  the  islands,  and  the 
ships    in    sight   kejit   us    countenance  A^•ith  their 
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royals  flapping  lazily  against  tlit-ir  t:iper  spars. 
Two  huge  seals,  one  black,  ami  one  sinttteil  white 
aud  black,  lay  asleep  and  baskmg,  each  on  a  small 
rock  near  the  shore.  We  api>roached  near  enough 
to  shoot  them  ;  but  I  w;is  glad  we  had  no  gun,  or 
the  oil  might  liave  tempteil  some  of  our  crew  to 
shoot  one,  for  they  are  like  the  chimpanzee,  of  far 
too  human  a  sagacity  to  reconcile  one  to  their 
wanton  slaught<>r.  A  rattle  on  the  forocjvstle 
woke  them,  and  they  rolled  leisurely  ofl"  the  rocks 
into  the  sea,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them  after 
swimming  away  from  us.  They  were  evidently  otl' 
on  a  tishing  cruise.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  highist  order  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  nothing  surpiisses  that  of  the  seal,  m  hile  in 
attachment  he  excels  them,  and  is  easily  domesti- 
cate<l. 

The  calm  continuing  all  the  morning,  we  again 
l>er8uaded  the  captaiji  to  let  us  pull  into  shore, 
aud  look  for  dinner.  This  time  he  assented,  and 
went  with  lis.  The  clergj-man  took  his  family, 
and  kindly  allowed  me  to  accompany  them. 
We  went  t<>  two  or  three  houses  on  St.  Marj-'s 
Island,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  Tliis 
enabled  me  to  get  a  good  insight  into  the  domiciles 
iif  the  Scillonians.  Every  cottage  bespoke  comfort. 
Most  of  the  men  were  working  on  their  bit  of 
land,  and  conducted  us  in  their  shirt-sleeves  into 
an  inner  cariKjted  room,  with  nice  fumiture, 
'  "  'I  the  tiil'le,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of 
•  I  tin,  excet.-ding  that  of  our  ordinary  farmers. 

Vet  these  men  do  not  hold  the  tenth  j>art  of  the 
land  ;  and  work  it  chiefly  themselves,  and  their 
families.  The  secret  of  this  is,  that  every  islamkr 
who  has  a  patch  of  suitable  land, — ami  few  are 
without  it, — grows  early  i>otatoes  for  the  London 
markets  ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  very  early 
productions  we  sec  at  great  dinners  in  May  come 
from  Scilly,  and  are  sold  by  the  pound  at  fabidous 
prices.  I  was  told  that  little  labour,  and  not  much 
lan<l,  suthced  to  insure  £50  to  the  jiroducer.  I 
found  the  women  especially  conversible  aud  intel- 
1;_''  lit,  and  extremely  hospitable.  They  gave  us 
Miiidry  eatal)le.i,  and  one  of  the  men  sent  his  cart 
and  horse  into  the  town  to  purchase  a  further 
t  iiply  for  the  clergj-man.  Neaily  all  the  women 
lii.c  decayed  teeth,  and  few  are  hamlsome.  They 
speak  verj-  pure  English,  and  free  from  provincial 
accent.  Wherever  there  was  shelter,  the  mjTtles, 
geraniums,  and  fuchsias  grew  into  large  shrubs  ; 
but  a  very  few  trees  were  to  be  found,  and  those 
only  in  a  single  valley.  As  we  were  near  the 
8|)ot,  I  made  them  tell  me  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet 
umler  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel,  owing  to  his  dis- 
rt  _'.ird  of  the  warning  of  a  sail<>r  who  knew  the 
1-  >ti'ls,  and  who  jiersisted  in  his  statement,  that 
tin:  course  the  fleet  was  taking  w.is  directly  on  to 
the  rocks.  He  was  hange<l  for  his  pains  at  the 
'..irdarm  ;  but  not  until  he  had  read  aloud  the 
'.'nth  Psalm,  and  prayed  (hmI  that  the  grass  on 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  grave  should  tlry  ui>  and 
wither  like  the  grass  in  the  I'salm.  The  fleet 
were  wrecked  within  the  hour  on  the  Scilly  Isles, 
and  Sir  Cloudeslcy's  body  buried  on  the  shore,  and 
the  legend  of  the  island  attimis  that  no  grass  did 
grow  on  it  either  before  or  after  the  removal  of 
the  body  to  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  singular 
that   a   similar   occurrence   took   place   in  Mont- 


gomery churchyard,  still  better  authenticated,  aud 
e.xtaut  to  ihbi  hour. 

j  In  the  evening  we  got  on  boanl,  aud  the  faintest 
possible  southerly  breeze  arising,  wespread  main  aud 
broad  sad,  spent  another  delightful  night  on  deck, 
and  made    I'enzance   in  excellent  time  for  break- 

,  fast,  having  been  forty-four  hours  out  on  a  voyage 
of  some  thirty  miles.  Jhiu.vtiER  C.   Sy.mo.ns. 


OCEAN  HORTICULTURE. 


Thk  \-isitor  strolling  along  the  shingly  bays  of 
Cornwall,  kicking  the  drift  weeds  ;is  they  lie  in  a 
long  black  line  upon  the  shore,  now  and  then 
chances  uikju  a  worn  and  shattered  piece  of 
bamboo,  or  uptin  the  bright  seeds  of  some  tropical 
clime.  If  these  weather-beaten  travellers  could 
tell  of  their  long  jourue^-ing  ere  they  were  linally 
cast  ashore,  his  attention  would  be  instantly 
arrested,  for  these  worthless  jiieces  of  drift  are 
the  "tallies"  the  Almighty  h:is  jtlaced  upon 
the  ocean,  which  jirove  that  what  we  term  the 
great  waste  of  waters,  circulates  in  their  ocean- 
deptlis  as  regiUarly  and  unerringly  as  the  blood  in 
our  own  veins. 

By  slow  degrees  the  great  maritime  nations  of 
the  earth  are  building  up  a  new  science, — the 
jthysical  geogiajihy  of  the  sea.  We  are  discover- 
ing the  laws  which  cause  and  regulate  those  once 
mysterious  currents  which  seemed  to  be  urging 
the  ancient  mariner  who  ventured  into  unknown 
sea-s,  towards  the  dreadfiU  verge  of  the  world. 
Of  these  currents  we  are  most  fully  aciiuaintod  with 
that  knowni  as  the  '*  (Julf  Stream"'  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  traflic  iKtween  ourselves  and  America  has 
become  so  great,  that  if  every  keel  could  plough 
an  enduring  mark  upon  the  "herring-pond," 
there  would  perhaps  be  scarcely  a  part  left  «>n  its 
vast  surface  Itetween  the  latitudes  of  20"  an<l  4.'>' 
unmarked.  This  sea  lieing  thus  brought  within 
the  vision  of  countless  eyes  trained  to  watch  the 
changes  of  the  deep,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  have  ascertained  its  circulating  system 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Yet  no  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Franklin,  we  were  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  Gidf  Stream,  and  of  its  eflects  upon 
navigation.  Vessels  bound  for  New  Vork  in  the 
winter  were  astonished  to  tind  themselves  one 
day  sailing  along  a  summer  sea,  and  the  next  day, 
when  within  sight  of  land  i)erhap3,  blown  ofl"  the 
shore  by  an  -\rctic  gale,  which  dressed  in  icicles 
the  spars  and  ropes.  IJy  degrees,  however,  it 
came  to  be  understood  that  there  was  a  constant 
set  of  the  ocean  into  the  <lulf  of  Mexico  from  the 
8oi)th-ea.st  ami  north,  and  a  flow  outwards  towards 
the  north  east.  Since  the  year  ISOS,  the  direction 
of  these  currents  has  by  degrees  been  most  care- 
fully inapi>cd  by  the  practice  introtluced  into  our 
navy  of  casting  bottles  into  the  ocean,  cont;iining 
pai>ers  accurately  marking  the  |>o3itioii  of  the  ship 
at  the  time  these  fragile  messengers  were  sent 
forth.  The  surface  drift  after  many  days  casts  these 
ashore,  if  they  go  in  a  shoreward  direction  ;  and 
the  records  of  the  jiassages  matle  by  them  for  the 
last  half  century  have  been  collected  by  the 
hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  into  what  is 
termed  "The  Current  Bottle  Chart."'  This  sin- 
I  gular    map    clearly    shows    that     all   the    bottles 
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thrown  into  tlie  ocean  near  tlie  Canaries,  or  the 
Cape  do  Verd  Islands,  make  directly  for  the  west, 
and  touch  land  among  the  West  India  Islands, 
some  even  penetrating  to  the  shores  of  the  Gidf  of 
Mexico.  Those,  again,  which  are  cast  into  the 
ocean  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
aboxit  the  latitude  of  New  York,  makeoffin  a  north- 
eastern direction,  and  voyage  until  they  are  cast 
on  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  Frail  as  these 
bottles  may  seem,  some  of  thena  must  have  made 
extraordinary  voyages  ere  they  finally  reached 
their  haven.  Thus,  a  bottle  thrown  overboard 
from  the  Prima  Donna  off  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  after  voyaging  for  tM'o 
years,  was  finally  foimd  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Now,  it  is  e^^dent  that  this  little  messenger, 
before  it  could  have  reached  this  shore,  must  have 
been  carried  by  the  Guinea  current  eastward  until 
it  met  the  African  current  coming  from  the  south- 
ward, with  Avhich  it  would  recross  the  erpiator, 
and  travel  with  the  equatorial  ciirrent  through  the 
West  India  Islands  until  it  got  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  finally  earned  it 
to  the  north-east,  and  cast  it  on  the  shores  of 
Cornwall,  after  a  journey  of  many  thousand 
miles.  Other  bottles,  again,  that  have  been 
cast  into  the  sea  from  sister  ships,  making  for 
the  Ai'ctic  Ocean,  although  at  seven  hundred 
miles  distance,  have  been  known,  after  travers- 
ing the  Atlantic  from  north  to  south-west,  to 
finish  their  journey  within  thirty  miles  of  each 
other ! 

And  now  having  shown  the  direction  of  the 
ciu-rents  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  let  us 
follow  the  GuK  Stream.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of 
the  Gidf  of  Mexico  we  find  that  it  is  a  land-locked 
sea  on  the  north,  south,  and  west ;  it  is  shaped  in- 
deed lilie  a  vast  cauldron,  the  asceii/ained  average 
depth  of  which  is  one  mile ;  for  heating  this 
cauldron  we  have  the  fierce  sun  of  the  equator, 
W'hich  sends  its  temperature  up  to  eighty-five 
degrees.  The  sea-water  thus  heated  expands,  and 
pours  oiit  of  the  Gulf,  in  one  immense  stream,  the 
centre  of  which  is  found  to  be  about  two  inches 
higher  than  its  edges  in  the  surrounding  ocean. 
This  stream,  which  in  consequence  of  its  intense 
saltness  is  tinged  a  deep  indigo  colour,  imme- 
diately it  clears  the  Straits  of  Florida  makes 
away  in  a  north-east  direction  for  the  western 
shores  of  the  Old  World.  The  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  the  flow  is,  that  it  is  a  warm  river  in  tJie 
ocean,  iU  hanks  on  either  side,  and  its  bottom,  being 
in  thf  unnter  comjoosed  of  icy  cold  vxder.  This  tremen- 
dous issue  from  the  Gulf  must  however  find  some 
supply  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  that  otherwise  woxdd 
arise,  and  we  find  it  mainly  coming  from  the  Arctic 
Sea,  the  cm-rent  pushing  its  way  down  between 
the  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  GnU  Stream 
flowing  up  across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  north-east 
direction.  The  Arctic  downward  current,  how- 
ever, expands  and  contracts  with  the  seasons  ;  at 
one  time  shoiddering  the  hot  ciirrent  more  to  the 
east,  and  then  again  giving  way  on  the  coming  of 
winter.  By  reason  of  this  agency  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  continvially  waving  about  in  mid-ocean,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Maury  poetically  says  "like  a  pennon  in 
the  breeze." 

But  there  is  also  the  flow  into  the  Gixlf  termed 


the  Equatorial  Current,  which  sweeps  through  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  enters  the*caiddron  from 
the  eastward.  Thus  we  have  a  gi-eat  horse-shoe 
bend,  as  it  were,  in  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  region  of 
comparatively  still  water,  situated  midway  be- 
tween the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Cajie  de 
Verd  Islands.  Here  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
whirl,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with 
thickly  matted  Gulf  weeds,  and  with  aU  the  drift 
wood,  and  other  matters  sloughed  off  by  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  this  extraor- 
dinary floating  surface,  termed  the  Sargossa  Sea, 
is  the  same  that  Cohimbus  met  vsdth  in  his  great 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  which  terrified  his  sailors 
into  the  belief  that  they  had  reached  the  limits  of 
navigation.  This  singular  marine  phenomenon  is 
an  examjjle  on  a  small  scale  of  what  we  may  see 
occurring  every  day  in  a  pan  of  water  to  which  a 
rotatory  motion  has  been  given — all  the  light 
floating  particles,  such  as  bits  of  straw,  cork,  &c., 
collecting  in  the  centre,  and  there  remaining,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  spot  least  disturbed 
by  the  surrounding  motion.  Into  this  great 
"bend  "  of  the  Atlantic  we  behold  the  gathering 
place  and  final  tomb  of  those  mighty  icebergs 
which,  every  spring,  issue  forth  in  such  majestic 
procession  from  their  birth-place  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  siicked  southward  by  the  current  flowing 
towards  the  Giili.  When,  after  their  long  march, 
they  reach  these  still  waters,  their  dissolution 
rapidly  commences,  the  warm  air  above,  and 
the  hot  water  beneath  assault  and  imdermine 
their  glittering  pinnacles,  and  with  thmidering 
crashes  they  spht  and  siibside  into  their  ocean 
bed. 

Liexitenant  Maiiry  in  his  charmingly  suggestive 
vohmie,  "  The  Physical  Geogi-aphy  of  the  Sea,"  has 
ingenioiisly  and  triily  likened  the  grand  mechanism 
of  the  GiUf  Stream  to  the  artificial  methods  by 
which  we  Y>roduce  wannth  in  our  houses.  Messrs. 
Weeks,  the  great  hot-house  bviilders,  might  have 
taken  a  hint  from  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  as 
to  the  best  method  of  producing  a  siimmer  atmos- 
phere in  the  dej)ths  of  the  winter.  In  the  down- 
ward flow  of  the  Ai-ctic  ciu-rent  would  be  found 
the  counterpart  of  the  feed-pijie  of  the  hot-water 
apparatiis  ;  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  vast  boiler  which  elevates  the  tempe- 
ratm-e  of  the  water  to  eighty-five  and  sometimes 
ninety  degrees  ;  and  in  the  Gidf  Stream,  the  hot- 
water  pipes  which  as  they  floor  themselves  out 
over  the  ocean  for  thousands  of  miles,  present  a 
vast  amount  of  cooling  surface,  which  gives  off 
to  the  western  breeze  a  moist  hot-house  temjie- 
ratiirc  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  It  must  have 
often  struck  the  reader  as  a  remarkable  fact  that 
even  as  late  as  Jime  many  of  the  porbs  in  our 
North  American  provinces  are  closed  with  ice, 
whilst  we  are  revelling  in  bright  summer  weather 
— yet  Labrador  is  situated  in  a  more  southei-ly 
parallel  of  latitude  than  England.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is,  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  pushed  off 
the  North  American  seaboard  by  the  descending 
cold  cm-rent,  the  dilTerence  of  temperature  between 
the  two  streams  rimning  side  by  side  being  in  the 
depth  of  winter  not  less  than  tliirty  degrees.  We 
may  here  state,  en  iMSsant,   that  the  tremendous 
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fogs,  •whicli  in  the  •winter  season  are  always 
found  hanging  over  the  CJrand  Banks  of  New- 
founiUand,  are  attributable  to  the  condensation 
of  the  warm  and  humid  air  of  the  etlge  of  the 
Gulf  Streaui,  by  the  cold  air  of  the  adjacent 
current. 

If  we  follow  the  fJulf  Stream  across  the  ocean, 
we  perceive  how  fidly  it  fulfils  the  puqKwe  for 
which  it  was  designetL  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us 
that  the  potils  in  the  Orkneys  are  never  frozen,  the 
effects  of  the  grand  hot- water  warming  apparatus 
of  a  far  ilistant  shore  being  sensibly  felt  even  in 
these  Lslamls,  which  are  situatetl  in  latitude  nearly 
ten  degrees  further  north  than  the  ice-boimd  coast 
of  Labrador.  We  all  know  that  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  an  extraorvlinary  difference  l)etweeu  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts — so  great  indeed  as  to 
induce  completely  different  systems  of  agriculture. 
The  Emerald  Isle  owes  her  splendid  grazing-land  to 
the  soft  west  breezes  born  of  the  Gidf  Stream  which 
strikes  full  upon  her  shores  ;  the  western  shores 
of  England  are  robed  in  bright  green  pastures 
nourished  with  the  warmth  and  moisture  issuing 
from  the  same  tri>pical  source.  The  dairy  proiluoe 
of  Great  Britain  has  its  root  and  issue  in  this  sted- 
fast  hot-water  river  in  the  ocean,  the  limits  of 
which  modem  science  has  so  accurately  mapped  ; 
nay,  the  florid  plumj)  looks  of  our  people,  and  the 
large  size  of  our  domestic  animals,  are  but  effects 


of  that  moist  and  genial  atmosphere  which  tinds  its 
birthplace  in  the  iKiieficent  Gulf  Streanu 

And  in  order  to  bring  the  effects  of  this  extraordi- 
narj-  marine  phenomenon  closer  home  to  the  stomach 
of  our  reader,  we  may  perhaps  be  i>ermitte<l  to 
ask  him,  how  it  is  that  of  late  ycara  he  has  pur- 
chased peas,  potatoes,  and  broccoli  so  many  weeks 
l>efore  their  scison  in  L'ovent  (Jarden  Market  ? 
Peas  in  May  were  once  thought  to  be  an  extrava- 
gance, only  allowable  to  a  duke.  Now  any  mode- 
rate man  may  indulge  in  them  to  his  heart's 
content.  Well,  these  vegetables  are  forced — but  in 
a  hot-house  atmosphere  of  nature's  own  contriving. 
\Vhere  the  tail  of  the  British  dolphin  dips  into  the 
Atlantic,  there  the  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are 
most  felt  ;  it  is  bathed  with  the  warm  moist  air, 
heated  by  the  far-off  Gulf  cauldron,  and  we  may  say 
with  exactness  that  the  majority  of  our  early 
vegetables  sold  in  the  open  market  are  forced  in 
hot-houses  in  Cornwall  and  Portugal  (the  seaboard 
of  the  more  southerly  promontory),  by  means  of  a 
boiler  situated  beyond  the  West  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  conducting  hot-water  pipe  of  which 
runs  for  nearly  four  thousand  miles  between  the 
cold  walls  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  Had  the 
ancients  Ijeen  aware  of  this  projwrty  of  the  ocean, 
it  would  have  modified  the  representations  of  the 
Pagan  Olympus,  and  we  should  have  been  familiar 
with  the  spectacle  of — 
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Her  form  was  bent,  her  st.  js  woro  small, 

She  came  up  the  path  alone ; 
And  sat  her  down  on  the  churchyard  wall, 

With  her  foot  on  the  stepping-stone. 

A  look  she  wore  of  the  wasted  year, 
Whoso  beauty  and  strength  were  over. 

Bat  her  voice  was  low,  as  of  old.  and  clear, 
And  she  sang  of  her  barie<i  lover  : 


MARY. 

X    BALLAD. 


"The  year  is  dying,  its  leaves  are  re<l. 
Its  sights  and  its  sounds  are  dreary  ; 
The  year  is  dying  above  the  dead, 
And  the  living  are  lone  and  weary. 

"  Drearily  swings  the  churchyard  chime. 
And  drearily  creaks  the  yew  ; 
He  died  in  the  goo-Jly  summer  time  : 
May  I  die  in  the  summer,  too  ! 
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"He  died  while  the  corn  was  tall  and  green, 
Ere  tlie  brood  of  the  lark  had  flown  ; 
He  died  while  the  Llossom  was  on  the  bean, 
He  died  while  the  fields  were  moM^n. 


' '  He  died  while  the  scent  was  in  yon  lime. 
And  the  woodbine  that  wreathed  it  blew  ; 
He  died  in  the  goodly  summer  time  : 
May  I  die  in  the  summer,  too  ! 


"  I  kept  my  last  watch  over  his  bed, 

'Twas  noon,  and  his  hour  drew  near  ; 
'  I  would  look  on  the  earth  once  more,'  he  ^aid, 
'  Will  you  show  it  me,  Mary  dear  ? ' 

"So  I  raised  him  up  till  he  saw  the  skies, 

The  fields,  and  the  chui-ch,  and  the  river  ; 
Then  I  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes. 
The  eyes  that  I  loved,  for  ever. 

"God  grant  me  to  live  till  the  spring  be  here, 
And  to  look  on  the  young  year's  Isloom  ; 
'Twere  sad  to  die  while  the  earth  is  drear. 
Amid  winter-winds  and  gloom." 

She  rose,  and  under  the  wall  she  passed. 

To  her  home  in  the  village  lane  ; 
Through  the  yew-tree  liranches  liuiTied  the  blast. 

And  the  bells  brake  forth  again  : 


But  there  seem'd  a  tongue  in  their  clanging  chime, 

And  a  voice  in  the  creaking  yew. 
That  said,  "  He  died  in  the  summer  time. 

Thou  shalt  die  in  the  summer,  too." 

E.  H.  Pejiber. 

ANA. 

At  a  jiuldiu  dinner,  tlu-ee  clergymen  stood  iip 
at  the  same  moment  to  say  grace.  Sydney  Sniitb, 
who  was  ])resent,  called  tlieni  "the  Three  Graces." 

BoBus  Smith,  who  was  not  a  very  good  looking 
man,  was  one  day  talking  with  Talleyrand,  and 
some  liow  or  other  he  Ijronght  in  the  lieauty  of 
his  (Smith's)  mother  :  "  C'etoit  done  votre  pere 
qui  n'etoit  pas  bien,"  said  Talleyrand. 

When  George  Grenville  one  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  taken  ill,  and  fainted,  George 
Selwyn  cried  out  :  "Why  don't  you  give  him  the 
Join-nals  of  the  House  to  smell  to  ?"  E.  J. 
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"  Will  you  mind  haviug  the  wiuJow  ujt,  old 
fellow  ?"  said  I  to  Charley  Howard,  one  foggy 
afternoon  as  we  were  travelling  down  to  Scotland 
together,  "it  is  a  precious  raw  day  this  same 
twenty-ninth  of  Februarj-." 

"  Twenty-ninth  of  February ! "  repeated  Charley, 
like  a  parrot,  pausing  with  the  window  half  up  in 
his  hand,  "  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Possible,  albeit  improbable,  I  admit,  seeing  it 
comes  but  once  in  four  years.  But  what  on  earth 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Charley  ?  It  is  Lcaji-j-ear 
certainly,  but  what  of  that,  luiless  you  have  been 
trifling  with  the  affections  of  some  fair  damsel 
who  will  j)ursuc  you  to  make  you  an  otlor,  wliich 
she  is  entitled  to  do  this  year  !  Is  she  after  you  ? 
By  Jove  I  I  believe  you  are  afraid  she  will  come 
after  you  here." 

"  Fred,"  said  Charley,  in  a  subdued,  quiet  way 
very  unlike  himself,  for  he  is  a  noisy  fellow  is 
CluLrley,  six  foot  high,  and  always  in  the  open 
air.  I  believe  he  thinks  a  house  need  only  con- 
sist of  a  bed-room  and  dining-hall,  with  perhaps  a 
lean-to  for  a  billiard-table  on  a  wet  day.  "  You 
know  I  am  not  a  fellow  to  take  ner\ous  fancies 
into  my  head  ;  don't  laugh  now,  if  I  tell  you  a 
very  strange  thing  that  hajipened  to  me  on  this 
very  Une,  four  years  ago  this  very  day." 

"  You  ner\'0U3  !  well  I  shoidd  not  have  tliought 
it  ccrtainl}',  although  I  wish  my  best  ties  were 
ever  as  white  as  your  bles.sed  face  is  at  this  very 
moment.  Go  a-head,  Charley  !  but  let  me  light 
my  cigar  to  keep  my  spirits  up  ;  nothing  like  a 
story  for  sending  a  man  to  sleep — particularly 
yours  " — which  last  utterance  was  sotto  voce. 


"Four  years  ago,  to-day,"  began  Charley,  in 
such  a  solemn  tone.  Upon  my  life  I  I  felt  rather 
inclined  to  kick  the  fellow  for  making  mo  feel 
drowsy  before  my  time.  "Four  years  ago,  I  was 
travelling  on  this  very  line — " 

"  You  told  me  that  before,"  said  I ;  "get  on— 
do!" 

"  — and,  as  I  wanted  to  have  a  quiet 
smoke — " 

"No  harm  in  that,"  said  I,  appro^'ingly  ;  "a 
thing  I  am  not  averse  to  myself. " 

' '  — I  bribed  the  guard  to  lock  mo  iu  a  carriage 
by  myself — " 

"  Your  foresight  was  good,"  said  I  again, 
"  though  tampering  with  the  company's  servants 
is  forbidden." 

"  I  had  iK;rformed  about  half  the  journey  in 
miich  comfort,"  resumed  Charley,  "  wlien  the 
train  8topi)ed  at  a  junction  station  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  crowd  on  tlxc  i>latforni,  and,  secure  in  the  pur- 
chase I  had  ma<le  of  the  guard's  promise,  I  amused 
myself  by  watching  the  people  elbowing  and 
pushing  each  otlier  al)out.  There  was  one  tigure, 
however,  which  attracted  my  attention  by  the 
contrast  it  formed  to  the  rest.  It  was  a  lady, 
wrapped  in  a  long  white  l)oumou8,  wliich  looked 
cold  and  chilly  that  foggy  afternoon." 

"Possibly  her  drcssiuLi-gown,"  said  I;  "an 
ill-judged  costume,  certainly." 

"  She  was  ajiparcntly  young,  for  the  tall  figure 
was  very  slender ;  but  she  had  so  thick  a  veil  on 
her  face  I  could  not  distinguish  the  features.  She 
alone  seemed  to  know  neither  bustle  nor  hurry  ; 
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she  moved  slowly  along,  -wHttli  a  sort  of  undu- 
lating motion,  and  -with  the  utmost  uncon- 
cern walked  up  and  down  until  the  bell 
had  rung,  and  the  train  was  just  starting, 
when,  to  my  siu-prise,  she  stopped  opjwsite  my 
carriage,  gently  oi^ened  the  door,  and  placed 
herself  on  the  opposite  side  to  me.  '  Hang  the 
fellow  ! '  said  I  to  myself,  '  I  thought  he  told  me 
the  door  was  locked.'  But  there  was  no  time  for 
remonstrance  then,  for  the  train  had  started.  She 
sat  quite  still  with  her  veil  down,  and  I  began  to 
wish  very  much  to  see  her  face." 

"  Very  pardonable,  as  you  thought  she  was 
young,"  muttered  I. 

"  There  was  a  long  bright  curl  hanging  from 
beneath  the  veil  which  took  my  fancy  very 
much — " 

"  I  should  have  taken  the  curl,  I  think,"  said  I. 

" — So,  to  begin  a  conversation,  I  said  I  was 
afraid  she  might  find  the  carriage  smell  of  smoke. 
As  T  spoke,  she  turned  her  head  towards  me.  '  I 
am  afraid,  then,  sir, '  she  said,  '  that  I  am  a  most 
unwelcome  intruder  in  your  carriage,  for  I  must 
have  interfered  with  your  smoking.'  As  she 
spoke,  she  lifted  the  thick  veil,  and — upon  my 
life,  Fred,  I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  face.  It  was 
a  perfect  oval,  with  beautiful  soft  brown  eyes, 
very  delicately  traced  eyebrows  above  them,  and 
long  lashes  that  rested  on  her  cheek  when  she 
looked  down." 

"  How  they  must  have  tickled,"  I  once  more 
interpolated. 

"  The  only  fault  of  her  face  was  perhaps  a 
want  of  colour." 

"  Residt  jirobably  of  dissipation — hot  rooms," 
interrupted  I,  1)ut  Charley  got  impatient. 

' '  Positively,  Fred,  I  will  tell  you  no  more,  if 
you  won't  attend." 

"Attend,  my  dear  fellow!  my  little  remarks 
are  all  to  show  the  unflagging  attention  with 
which  I  am  listening.  But  go  on,  Charley,  I 
won't  say  much  more  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  What  more  I  have  to  say  wiU  soon  be  said," 
continiied  Charley,  speaking  more  to  himself  than 
to  me — which  was  rude,  but  I  forgave  him. 
"  I  have  seldom  had  a  more  witty  and  intellectual 
companion.  She  could  talk  of  every  subject  below 
the  stars  and  some  beyond  them.  T  can't  talk  to 
women  generiilly  ;  for  I  can't  pay  compliments, 
and  never  go  to  the  opera.  But  this  woman  was 
as  reasonable  as  a  man,  while  she  was  as  quick  as 
a  woman." 

"Ah,  intellectual  women — wisdom  and  water; 
I  know,"  suggested  I,  but  this  time  so  low  that  he 
did  not  hear  me,  and  went  on. 

"  It  had  meanwliile  got  dark,  but  there  was 
a  young  moon,  and  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  lamp,  I  could  only  see  the  soft  outline 
of  her  figure  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her 
face,  supported  by  her  hand  on  which  I,  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  a  wedding-ring ;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  the  hand  was  streaked  with  blood. 
'  Good  gracious  !  madam,  I  am  afraid  you  have 
hurt  your  hand,'  I  said,  starting  forward. 

"  'I  have  nothiirt  it,'  she  replied  faintly,  '  it  is 
stained.' 

' '  She  did  not  attempt  to  move  it  or  to  change 
her  position,   and  I  sat  looking  at  it    and   at  the 


wedding-ring,  and  wondering  what  her  history 
was,  i.e.,  thinking  it  must  be  a  mournful  one,  for 
she  never  once  smiled — not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
smile — all  the  time  we  were  talking,  though  we 
were  witty  enough,  as  I  have  told  you — " 

"  I  heard  you  say  .<(//.€  was, "  I  replied,  "  and  don't 
deny  the  possibility  of  that ;  but  from  what  I 
know  of  you,  can  scarcely  credit  it  of  you 
both.'' 

" — when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  coming  whisthng 

dowu  the    cutting,    extinguished   the    lamp " 

("What  a  disagreeable  smell  it  must  have  made," 
said  I.) — "and left  lis  in  perfect  darkness.  'How 
very  unfortunate,'  said  I  to  the  lady,  'just  as  we 
are  coming  to  a  tunnel,  too. '  1  thought  I  heard  a 
faint  sigh  and  her  dress  rustling.  I  remember 
thinking  how  cold  it  was  in  that  tunnel.  There 
was  such  a  rush  of  cold  damp  air  over  us  ;  then 
we  began  to  emerge  and  I  wondered  with  a  kind  of 
childish  speculation  how  soon,  by  the  feeble  mocm- 
light,  I  should  l)e  able  to  trace  her  outline  on  the 
opposite  seat.  I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  it,  but 
coidd  see  nothing.  It  is  too  dark,  thought  I  to 
myself,  though  I  could  distinguish  the  divisions  of 
the  seats  and  my  cloak  and  rug  on  one  of  them. 
'  We  must  get  the  lamp  re-lighted,'  said  I,  aloud, 
but  there  was  no  answer,  and  I  shivered  at  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice.  I  lient  forward  and  felt 
over  the  seats.  I  coidd  feel  nothing  there.  I 
spoilt  match  after  match  of  my  cigar  lights,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  make  one  burn.  I  thought  we 
should  never  stop  again  ;  at  last,  however,  we 
came  to  a  station,  and  I  hallo 'ed  to  the  guard  to 
light  the  lamp.  '  The  door  is  not  locked  after  all 
your  promises,' said  I  to  him,  'take  it  oxit  that 
way.' 

"  'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  a  porter,  'the 
door  is  locked  ; '  and  he  lighted  the  lamp  from  the 
top. 

"  I  was  alone  in  the  carriage.  '  Good  heavens  !  ' 
said  I,  '  where  is  the  lady  ?  ' 

"  The  men  stared  at  me.  '  I  tell  j^ou  there  was 
a  lady  here,'  I  rejieated,  '  she  must  have  got  out  in 
the  tunnel." 

"  '  There  was  no  lady,  sii-,'  said  the  giiard  ;  but 
the  porter,  with  a  mysterious  face,  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  '  Ah,  you've  seen  her,  too,  sir, 
have  you  ?  ' 

"The  train,  however,  went  on  at  that  moment, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  investigate  the  subject  furthei*. 
Well,  Fred,  what  do  you  think  ?  Don't  think 
me  mad,  for  it  is  true. " 

"  Mad  !  certainly  not,  my  dear  fellow,  only 
a  little  sleepy,  as  indeed  yoiir  most  interesting 
story  has  made  me."  ' 

"  I  was  not  asleeji,  Fred,"  replied  Charley  ;  "I 
was  as  broad  awake  as  I  am  now.  Besides,  the 
porter  evidently  knew  there  was  a  mystery." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  whole  thing 
turn  iipon  the  porter's  shaking  his  head,  I  have 
done  with  you,"  said  I,  incredulously.  "I  could 
make  as  good  a  romance,  and  call  it  the  Porter's 
Wink,  if  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Seriously, 
( 'barley,  how  can  you  be  such  an  old  fool  ?  You 
had  been  dreaming,  or  else  eating  cat-pie  at  the 
last  station." 

Charley  shook  his  head,  and  began  murmuring 
something  about  never  eating  cat-jiies  at  stations.   ^1 
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"WeU,  at  any  rate."  said  I,  "  /  aid,  the  very 
la«t  time  we  stii|>{>ed,  and  1  think  it  uiiiiit  have 
been  au  oUl  Tom  ;  the  rememhrauce  of  it  makes 
nie  so  unoomfortabh'  1  miist  go  to  sleeji  at  ouee." 
Thus  siK-aking,  I  wnii>i>ed  myself  well  in  my  rug, 
as  I  naturally  did  not  Wlieve  a  wonl  of  the 
narrative  with  which  my  friend  Charley  had 
favoured  me. 

ClIAPTKK   n. 

I  MiuUT  have  been  asleep  half  au  hour  and 
more  when  I  suddenly  woke  uji,  feeling  thoroughly 
chilletl  and  uneasy,  and,  l).K>king  uj»,  saw  Charley  who 
was  sitting  opiKwite  me,  with  such  a  look  of  terror 
and  amaicement  on  his  ]iale  face  that  I  imme- 
diately put  dowu  my  uneasy  slumbers  to  his 
Account. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Charley,"  said  I,  "how  the 
tlickens  do  you  exi>ect  a  fellow  to  sleep  if  you  sit 
pulling  such  long  faces  oiijKoite  him.  No  wonder 
I  couldn't  keep  (juiet.  What  is  the  matter  now  ? 
Still  thinking  of  your  mysterious  lidiUesticks  1  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Charley,  "  there  she  is  !  " 

I  jumped  round — sure  enough  next  the  other 
window  on  my  side  sat  a  laily,  wrappe^l,  as 
Charley  had  described,  in  a  white  bouruous  ;  the 
curl  of  which  he  had  si>okcQ  escaping  from  imder 
tlie  thick  veil  which  concealed  her  face  from  us. 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look  in  general,  but  I 
must  say  I  was  a  little  staggered  for  a  moment : 
my  next  impulse  was  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  her. 

"I  beg  your  panlon,  madam,"  said  I,  raising 
my  hat,  "  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  thought  1 
used  strong  language  just  now,  but  I  felt  myself 
aggrieved  by  my  frienil,  as  I  am  a  verj'  hght 
sleeper,  and  1  considered  he  ha<.l  disturbed  me  by 
the  very  disagreeable  face  he  was  making." 

"I  should  not  have  thought  you  so  light  a 
sleeper,  either,  sir,"  replied  a  sweet  low  voice,  as 
the  lady  lx)wed  in  return,  "for  you  did  not  seem 
to  heed  the  bustle  of  the  Junction  on  my  getting 
in."  So  sa^nng  she  raised  her  veil,  and  the  iden- 
tical soft  brown  eyes  Charley  ha»l  sj»okeu  of  gazed 
8a<lly  at  me  from  her  ast«)ni3hingly  white  brow. 

"Take  some  sherry,  Charley,"  said  I,  handing 
him  the  Mask,  for  I  saw  his  whole  frame  (quiver- 
ing,     "And  may  I  offer  you  some,  madam  ?'' 

"None,  th.-uik  you,"  she  replied, 

Charley's  hand  shook  so  he  dropped  the  stopper, 
and  it  rolled  towards  her.  She  picked  it  up,  and 
restored  it  to  me.     Her  glove  was  oflf. 

"  Heavens,  mailam  !  is  it  broken  ?  It  has  cut 
your  hand  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  it  is  blee<ling." 

"  I  have  not  hurt  it,  it  is  staine<l,"  was  the 
quiet  answer. 

I  was  getting  very  uncomfortable  ;  how  was 
this?  I  know  one  often  has  a  feehng  when  a 
thing  takes  place.  I  have  done  this  before.  I 
know  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  next  :  but 
it  was  something  more  than  thai  now.  Was  I 
flreaming  ?  surely  not,  for  I  heanl  the  train  go 
whizzing  on  through  the  evening  air,  the  occa- 
sional whistle,  the  tlash  of  a  hght  as  we  jiassed  a 
station,  stopping  sometimes,  and  hearing  feet 
crushing  the  wet  gravel  ;  while  all  the  time 
Charley  sat  opposite,  i>ale  and  strange  looking, 
and  I  could  see  his  hp  tremble   when  the  light 


shone  on  him.  Be-side  me  sat  our  silent  com- 
jKUiiou,  still  and  motionless,  her  face  resting  a.s 
Charley  hail  described  it,  on  the  stained  hand.  I 
tried  to  shake  off  the  feilings  of  dread  that  were 
creeping  over  nie,  and  turning  to  her  Ixgan  a 
conversation  with  her.  I  fouml  that  Charley  hatl 
indeed  not  exaggerated  her  powers  of  mind,  and 
we  were  still  talking  (she  and  I),  when  I  In-came 
aware  of  a  singular  ninvoment  of  the  carriage  in 
which  wc  were,  which  inereiisetl  till  we  were 
swung  violently  backwanls  and  forwanls.  Then 
there  was  a  tremendous  enwh,  the  carriage  upset, 
and  all  seemed  going  to  pieces.  An  immense 
spar  struck  the  la<ly  violently  on  the  head  :  I. 
heanl  a  crunching  of  delicate  bones,  saw  Charley 
sinking  under  auother  :  I  myself  was  stunned  ]>y 
the  concussion.  When  I  recovered,  there  seemed 
nothing  round  me  but  a  mass  of  broken  timlx'rs  ; 
but  after  a  time  I  distinguished  Charley,  lying 
bleeding  and  insensible  under  the  debris.  The 
greater  m;is3,  however,  seemed  on  the  lady's  side. 
1  groi)ed  my  way  to  her,  and  shuddering  to  think 
what  I  should  Knd  there,  with  no  exi)ectation  of 
there  being  any  answer  to  my  ijuestion,  remem- 
bering what  I  had  heard  and  seen  against  that 
small  heail,  I  asked  how  much  she  was  hurt  ? 

"  Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,"  rejdied  the  sweet 
low  voice  I  never  thought  to  hear  again.  "How 
is  your  friend?" 

"He  is  insensible;  I  cannot,  I  fear,  extricate 
him.     Can  I  assist  yoH  .i* " 

"Do  not  mind  me,"  she  answered;  "go  at 
once  for  assistance  for  your  friend." 

"  But  I  cannot  leave  you  so."  I  was  trying  to 
remove  the  spars  that  lay  over  her  ;  how  she 
could  breathe  under  such  a  Meight  astonished  me, 
for  I  could  not  move  one,  and  they  lay  right  on 
her  chest. 

"  Only  assist  me  to  extricate  my  hand,  and  then 
hasten  away,"  she  answered;  "you  cannot  help 
me  otherwise." 

With  the  greatest  exertion  I  managed  to  effect 
an  opening,  through  which  she  passed  her  hand. 
I  started,  for  the  bloo«l  seemed  fresh  on  it.  The 
next  moment  I  remembered  the  singular  staiu.  I 
took  hold  of  it  to  pidl  it  through  ;  it  was  deadly, 
heavy,  cold,  and  sent  a  shiver  to  my  very  soul. 

"  Now  go,"  she  said,  "you  can  do  no  more  for 
me,  and  your  friend's  life  may  be  at  stoke. 
Oh  go ! " 

I  hatl  indeed  been  neglecting  jxwr  Charley.  I 
now  freeil  his  heatl  and  chest  as  much  as  I  coidd, 
and  then  crept  out  to  see  if  I  couM  get  help.  It 
was  a  frightful  scene  .as  I  ma<le  my  way  out  : 
there  were  a  few  glaring  torches,  brought  from 
the  next  station,  which  we  were  near,  and  people 
ninning  maiUy  up  an<l  <lown  ;  ■whilst  among  the 
broken  timWrs  you  saw  mangled,  bleeding  bodies, 
helplessly,  ho}»elessly  entangled.  Another  train 
ninning  into  ours  seemed  to  have  caused  the  acci- 
dent by  throwing  us  down  an  embankment.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  guard  of 
our  train  (who  hapj»cned  to  be  an  old  se^^•ant  of 
our  family,  and  knew  me  well),  directing  some 
fellows  with  spades  to  dig  for  the  passengers,  and 
[irevailetl  uj>on  him  to  begin  with  our  carriage. 

I  set  them  to  work  on  poor  Charley,  who  was 
still  insensible,  and  climbed  over  to  the  other  side 
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I  found  her  as  I  had  left 


to  encourage  the  Lady, 
her. 

"  Make  haste,  my  lads,"  said 
still  conscious. " 

' '  What  lady,  sir  ?  "  said  the  guard, 
towards  me.  ' '  There  was  no  one  in  the 
you  recollect,  Mr.  Fi-ederick,  hut  you 
poor  gentleman.     You  told  me  to  lock  you  in." 

' '  But  there  tvas  a  lady,  I  tell  yo\i,  got  in  after- 
wartls — there  is  a  lady — here  under  o\vc  feet ;  help 
me  to  move  these  timbers,  man." 

The  man    stared  at  me,    as  if  he  thought  me 


the  lady  is 


coming 
carriage 
and  the 


"  You  will  let 
Can  you  rise 


insane  ;  hut  helped  to  remoA'e   one  or   two  spars 
and  she  raised  herself  on  her  ai-m. 

"  Gently,  gently,  man,"  said  I. 
that  fall  on  the  lady's  head  again 
now,  madam  ?  "  and  I  held  out  my  hand. 

' '  My  good  sir — my  dear  sir — there  is  no  one 
there,"  said  the  giiard,  catching  my  oiitstretched 
arm.  ' '  Bj^  Heavens,  I  think  he  is  gone  mad ! 
Mr.  Frederick !  " 

"  No  one  there — what  do  you  mean?"  said  I, 
shaking  him  off.  "  You  must  be  mad.  Come, 
madam  ;  "  and  as  I  touched  her  cold  hand  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  as  if  she  cast  the  timber  off  her 
like  water,  "  You  will  set  her  cloak  on  lire,  man  !  " 
I  exclaimed,  rushing  on  the  guard,  who  was  wav- 
ing his  torch  so  close  to  us,  I  thoixght  the  light 
garment  of  my  companion  must  catch  the  flame. 

"  Now  do'ee  come  away,  sir — there's  nothing 
there — nothing  but  the  broken  timbers, "  repUed 
the  man,  soothingly.  "I  believe  the  poor  gentle- 
man's head  is  turned,"  he  added  to  one  of  the 
other  men, 

A  fearfid  sensation  overpowered  me — was  she 
then  invisible  ?  By  this  time  Charley  was  extri- 
cated, and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  men, 
whom  I  retained  to  help  me,  we  carried  him  to 
the  station-house.  The  lady  walked  noiselessly 
by  our  side.  I  do  not  knov.'  if  the  other  man 
was  aware  of  her  presence.  T  ahnost  thotight 
that  Charley  felt  it,  unconscious  as  he  appeared, 
for  the  expression  of  his  face  changed  as  she 
came  to  his  side.  It  was  a  mournful  walk  ;  but 
we  reached  the  station-house  at  last,  and  placed 
him  on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  waiting-room. 
The  lady  stood  by  his  side,  like  a  tall  statue, 
still  wrapped  in  her  white  cloak.  She  was  still 
standing  there  when  I  came  back  from  inquiring 
for  the  nearest  doctor  ;  one  had  been  sent  for, 
and  was  expected  to  arrive  immediately. 

"A  doctor  is  coming,"  I  said;  "perhaps  we 
can  do  something  meanwhile.  Can  you  chafe 
his  hands  ?  " 

' '  Is  this  likely  to  warm,  them  ?  "  she  rephed, 
softly,  lajdng  her  icy  hand  for  one  moment  on 
mine  ;  the  touch  almost  paralysed  it. 

"  You  are  ill  yoiu-self  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  What 
can  I  do  ?     Eest  yourself." 

"Best.  Oh,  Heavens!  "  .she  answered,  waving 
me  away,  "  Do  not  think  of  me,  I  cannot  rest; 
attend  to  yoiu'  friend." 

The  advice  was  good.  I  knelt  down  by  Charley, 
loosened  his  cravat,  and  endeavoured  to  staunch 
the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  in  his  head. 
She  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  us,  her  arms 
folded  on  her  breast,  and  an  expression  of  in- 
tense agony  on  her  pale  face.     I  was   still  busy 


with  ]ny  friend,  when  I  heard  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs  outside  :  the  door  opened,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  cb'eadfid  shriek  i-ang  tlrrough 
the  air,  and  turning,  I  saw  the  lady  had  dis- 
appeared, and  a  stout,  middle-aged  man  standing 
in  the  doorway.  That  dreadfid  shriek  had  pene- 
trated even  to  Charley's  slumbering  brain ;  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  faintly  asked  where  he 
was. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  comer,  who  proved  to  be 
the  doctor,  advanced  hastily  towards  me,  and  in 
agitated  tones  inquu-ed  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
who  the  lady  was  ? 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,"  said  I,  "  except  that 
she  travelled  with  us  xmi't  of  the  way.  Where 
can  she  be  gone  now  ?  " 

"  Do  not  go.  Do  not  go  after  her,"  exclaimed 
Charley,  faintly  detaming  me,  as  I  was  rushing 
from  the  room.  ' '  Is  she  gone  ?  It  must  be  about 
the  time  she  disappeared  before." 

In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  I,  however,  went 
out,  and  inquired  of  the  people  in  the  outer  room 
which  way  the  lady  in  the  white  cloak  had  gone  ? 
They  all  denied  having  seen  any  such  lady  either 
enter  or  go  out,  and  even  the  man  who  had  helped 
me  to  carry  Charley,  evidently  thought  I  was  deli- 
rious in  talking  of  the  lady  who  had  walked  by 
our  side. 

I  returned  to  the  waiting-room,  where  the 
doctor  was  binding  up  Charley's  wounds,  and  told 
him  of  my  friiitless  researches,  and  asked  what 
he  knew  of  her  ?  He  rephed  that  he  did  not 
know  her  ;  but  was  struck  by  her  likeness  to  a 
lady  whom  he  had  attended  in  that  neighboiirhood 
some  years  before,  whose  husband  had  been  killed 
in  a  railway  accident,  not  far  from  this  very 
station . 

"  What  became  of  the  lady  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  8he  died,'"  was  the  short  answer. 

I  fancied  I  heard  a  moan  rmi  through  the 
Ijuildiug  as  he  spoke,  but  it  might  have  been 
merely  my  excited  fancy.  He  was  not  at  first 
disposed  to  communication  on  the  subject ;  but 
Charley's  hurts  were  severe;  for  some  time  he 
was  under  Dr.  HealaU's  treatment,  and  from  him 
we  at  last  gained  the  history  of  the  lady  whose 
mysterious  likeness  had  disappeared  so  suddenly 
on  his  arrival  with  us.  She  had  confided  it  to 
him  on  her  death-bed. 

It  appeared  she  had  married  a  rich  cotton- 
spinner,  many  years  older  than  herself,  and  in 
order  to  save  her  favourite  brother  from  disgrace 
and  nun,  she  had  forged  her  husband's  name  to 
cheques  for  an  amoxint  which  freed  her  brother. 
The  Inxsband,  however,  had  discovered  the  fraud : 
he  put  the  police  on  the  track  of  the  brother, 
and  carried  her  off  with  him,  intending  to  take 
her  to  Glasgow,  to  confront  her  with  the  manager 
of  the  bank  there  on  which  the  forgeries  had  been 
drawn.  They  seemed  to  have  had  a  frightfid 
quaiTel  in  the  railway  carriage,  he  reproaching  her 
with  her  dishonesty,  and  she  fiercely  upbraiding 
him  with  wishing  to  deliver  her  brother  to  ju^ice. 

"  Sooner  than  you  shoidd  succeed!"  she  cried 
in  her  passion,  "  may  we  never  reach  our  journey's 
end — may  I  rather  see  you  dead  at  my  feet !  " 

He  started  up,  saying  he  woidd  travel  no  longer 
in  the  same  carriage  with  her,  and  thrust  his  head 
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through  the  wiiulow  to  call  to  tlio  guaiii   tliat  lie 
wishetl  to  cliaugo  his  seat  at  the  next  station. 

Aa  he  stood  >vith  his  head  aiid  x>aii;  of  Lis  body 
out  of  the  Avijulow,  she  .saw  they  were  coming  to 
a  tiuinel  I  They  were  on  tlie  line  next  the  w;ill  ; 
she  saw  it  coming — and  coming  ;  but  siie  wvuld 
not  8iK?ak.  The  next  moment  there  was  a  blow 
— a  crunch,  and  her  husl (ami's  cvrime  fell  heavily 
across  her  lai>  with  the  fskuU  fractured  by  concus- 
siou  against  the  wall.  How  she  travelletl  miles  in 
the  darkening  afternoon  of  that  awful  twenty-ninth 
of  February,  with  that  deatl  Ixuly  on  her  knee,  her 
■fair  hand  stained  l)y  his  blood,  how  when  tlu-y 
found  her  at  last,  she  was  alnio.st  paralyseil  to 
idiotcy  ;  how  she  lingered  but  a  few  weeks  after 
him,  and  then  faded  away  a  prey  to  the  deepest 
remorse,  time  and  space  fail  me  to  tell  here  ;  but 
Dr.  Uealall's  narrative   was  as  solemn   as  it   wa.s 

thrilling,    and    both   Charley    and  I    left  M , 

soberetl  and  saddcnc<l  men.  Anon. 

NEW  T^^:STM1NSTER  BRIDGE. 


General  literature  takes  little  notice  of  par- 
liamentary bluc-lx)oks,  and  an  extract  from  one  of 
these  somewhat  heaxy  voliuues  is  scarcely  a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a  reader  ;  let  us,  however,  draw- 
attention  to  the  following  exceedingly  brief  an- 
nouncement copieil  from  a  blue-book  ou  West- 
minster Bridge  : 

In  1853  an  Act  was  p-isscd  enabling  the  commis- 
sioners  of  her  Majesty's  works  and  public  buildings  to 
remove  the  present  bridge,  and  to  build  a  new  bridge 
-n  or  near  the  site  thereof. 

The  contract  for  the  execution  of  the  works  was 
entered  into  with  Messrs.  Marc  and  Co.,  April, 
1834,  and  they  were  shortly  afterwards  com- 
menced. 

In  Septemljcr,  1855,  Messrs  Mare  became  bank- 
rupts, and  the  works  were  carried  on  by  the 
assignees  imtd  the  end  of  March,  1850,  when 
they  were  entirely  su3i>ended.  In  the  same  year 
communications  were  entered  into  with  the 
Messrs.  Cochrane,  which  ended  in  their  taking 
up  the  Contract,  the  tinal  arrangements  between 
the  firm  ami  the  commissioners  being  completed, 
and  the  work  recommenced  on  the  1st  September, 
1858. 

Such  is  a  rapid  res\im6  of  the  past  history  of 
the  new  bridge,  uninteresting  enough  to  un])ro- 
fessional  readers,  and  so  with  them  we  willingly 
turn  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  work  itself,  as  it 
is  now  l>eing  carried  out,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
some  shght  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  bridge- 
building.  In  this  enlightened  age,  which  ill- 
natured  folk  call  "scioiistic,"  and  hojiefid  pcoi)le 
"progressive  ; "  when  amateurs  abound,  and  we 
often  see  not  only  "every  man  his  own  doctor" 
(thanks  to  the  efforts  of  homa-oiJaths,  and  their 
portable  medicine-chests),  but  sometimes  too  every  1 
man  his  own  architect,  lawj-er — nay,  even  parson, 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how,  with  all  this  strip-  ' 
ping  off  of  old  prejudices  —  this  "admission 
free  '  into  Elcusinian  mjsteries,  there  remains 
one  profession  which  is  yet  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  general  public,  one  branch  of  work-a-day 
knowledge  whose   technical  terms    even,  to    say  . 


nothing  of  its  principles,  aic  rarely  attempted  by 
the  nmuitiated. 

Comparatively  few  of  those  who  read  the  reports 
on  the  New  Westuiinstcr  Bridge  have  very  cleai* 
ide;vs  of  a  great  de;d  there  [lut  forth  ;  they  probably 
rise  from  the  perusid  with  a  vague  notion  that  it  is  a 
great  work,  and  that  our  engineers  are  miracles  of 
cleverness,  terribly  tried  l>y  slow  contractors.  The 
fact  is  that  engineering  is  too  ponderous,  and  too 
responsible  a  profession  to  be  lightly  laid  siege  to  ; 
it  has  to  deal  with  matter  in  its  rudest  forms,  and 
recjuiring  exactness  and  truthfidness  in  idea  and  per- 
formance lends  no  mystery  to  shroud  the  mistidies 
of  even  its  most  favoiued  votaries.  Thus,  though 
most  of  us  have  some  knowledge  of  the  slang,  and 
can  talk  learnctUy  on  subjects  connected  with  law, 
physic,  or  divinity,  though  ci\'iliau3  have  proved 
how  much  military  and  naval  knowledge  there 
really  is  among  them,  and  though  our  ladies  even 
are  often  wise  on  architectural  matters,  very  few 
have  a  similarly  extensive  aotiuaintauce  either  with 
the  vocabidary  or  the  leading  principles  of 
engineering  science.  We  will  therefore  attempt 
to  give  a  simple,  untechnical  exposition  of  the 
main  features  of  the  great  metropolitan  work  now 
going  on  at  Westminster.  And  as  construction 
is  ever  a  nobler  work  than  destruction,  let  us 
who  have  heard  much  lately  how  French  and 
Austrian  armies  break  Italiau  bridges,  spend  half 
an  hour  in  learning  how  we  Englishmen  build 
ours. 

To  make  any  attempt  of  this  kind  intelligible 
and  connected,  it  will  Ijo  necessary  to  give  aa 
rapid  and  comprehensive  a  sketch  of  the  general 
design  and  proportions  of  the  new  bridge  as  possi- 
ble, before  we  proceed  to  a  more  detaUed  view  of  the 
works  themselves.  Let  therefore  all  readens  given 
to  laziness  scruple  not  to  skip  several  of  the  com- 
ing jtaragraphs,  and  so  escape  the  hated  "  facts 
and  tigures." 

New  Westminster  Bridge  will  Ix;  of  iron,  and  is 
to  be  built  ui)on  the  site  of  the  present  structure  ; 
being,  however,  some  36  feet  wider  than  the 
old  bridge,  it  will  cover  the  whole  of  the  present 
area,  and  an  additional  36  feet  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  This  increase  in  width  will  allow  of 
the  pidliiig  down  the  old  edifice,  without  involving 
any  cessation  of  the  trafhc,  and  the  western  por- 
tion or  "  lirst  hxdf  "  of  the  bridge,  as  it  is  called, 
being  now  in  course  of  erection  close  alongside  the 
existing  stone-work  m  ill,  when  opened,  form  the 
roadway  over  which  the  cabs,  omnibuses,  and 
foot-passengers  will  i»ass,  whUe  the  old  bridge 
will  be  (juarried  out,  and  cle;ired  completely  away 
to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  the  remaining 
width  or  "  second  half  "  of  the  new. 

When  this  is  completed,  the  river  will  be  sjjanned 
by  seven  arches  of  elliptical  form,  v.irying  in  their 
openings  from  120  feet  in  the  widest,  to  95  feet  9 
inches  in  the  narrowest.  These  arches  are  sup- 
ported on  granite  piers,  10  feet  6  inches  wide  for 
the  largest  and  10  feet  for  the  smallest,  standing 
some  2  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  river  at  high 
tide.  The  headways  of  the  arches,  measured  from 
high-water  line,  vary  from  20  feet  in  the  centre  to 
16  feet  on  the  Surrey  and  ilidtUesex  shores. 
These  heights  are  below  those  of  the  present 
bridge  ;    but   let  no  invidious  captain  of  a  river 
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steamer  or  revolutionary  "call-boy,"  fearing  for 
their  funnels,  grow  wrath  thereupon  ;  these 
diniensions  were  not  lightly  come  by,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  having  met,  duly 
weighed  e\'idence,  and  deliberated,  before  they 
were  finally  fixed  upon,  rightly  considering  that 
convenience  of  men  and  horses  was  of  more  im- 
]>ortance  than  many  funnels.  The  total  length  of 
the  seven  arches  is  820  feet,  and  the  total  width 
of  the  roadway  between  the  jiarapets  S5  feet,  of 
which  o2  feet  are  carriage-way,  and  16  feet  on 
either  side  foot-way.  Fifteen  ribs  forming  the 
arches,  and  springing  from  the  piers,  make  up  this 
width.  Each  rib  is  comijosed  of  cast-iron,  having 
for  its  centre  or  cro-wai  a  girder  of  wrought-iron, 
and  placed  about  5  feet  3  inches  apart  under  the 
carriage-way,  and  7  feet  apart  under  the  footway. 
They  are  firmly  held  together,  laterally,  by  con- 
necting braces,  and  the  whole  covered  in  with 
plates  of  wrought-iron  (called  "  buckled  plates  ") 
bolted  to  transverse  bearers  carried  by  the  ribs, 
the  paving  and  granite  pitching  of  the  roadway 
being  laid  over  all.  On  either  side  of  the  bridge 
the  ribs  (being  more  usefid  than  ornamental)  are 
covered  l)y  a  decorated  face-AVork  of  iron,  Gothic 
in  design,  and  on  this  is  carried  the  parapet, 
which  is  (lothic  also.  This  parapet  will  l)e  re- 
markably low,  standing  only  3  feet  5  inches  from 
the  footway,  thus  giving  an  iininterrupted  Aaew  of 
the  new  palace. 

HaAang  now — we  hope  successfully — got  over 
these  dreaded  facts,  we  are  in  a  position  to  walk 
leisurely  over  the  works,  and  describe  the  various 
details  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Thames  we  scarcely  dare  ask  the 
boldest  reader  to  don  a  diver's  dress,  even  in 
imagination,  and  examine  into  the  construction  of 
the  new  gi-anite  piers.  The  mere  idea  of  such  a 
bath  woxdd  be  too  much  for  most  peojile  ;  and,  as 
the  minutest  description  of  aU  their  pecidiarities 
may  be  found  already  published  in  the  Par- 
liamentary blue-books,  we  woidd  refer  the  curious 
to  those  interesting  works,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
deal  with  the  suiierstructui-e. 

The  iron-work  for  the  new  bridge  has  three 
sepai'ate  stages  of  existence.  The  castings  are 
made  at  Messrs.  Cochrane's  works  at  Dudley,  they 
are  then  delivered  to  the  bridge  works  at  Battersea 
Fields,  where  they  are  planed  and  fashioned  to 
their  proper  shape,  and  are  afterwards  fixed  on 
the  piers  at  Westminster.  Any  frequent  passenger 
by  steam-boat,  travelling  between  Chelsea  and  the 
east,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  yard  where 
the  Westminster  bridge  works  are  now  carried  on. 
Situated  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge  stand- 
pipes  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks, 
and  immediately  opposite  what  were  till  lately 
Mr.  Thomas  Culntt's  premises  ;  this  yard,  with 
its  travelling-cranes  and  low  Ijlack  arches  of  iron 
dotted  irregidarly  about  it,  is  sure  to  attract  at- 
tention. It  is  here  that  by  far  the  most  interesting 
operations  in  connection  with  the  work  are  being 
carried  on,  and  it  is  here  we  propose  to  conduct  the 
reader. 

We  take  boat,  then,  and,  braving  the  Thames' 
foul  smell,  are  carried  rapidly  up  to  Nine  Elms 
pier.  On  landing,  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  brings 
lis  to  a  little  black  door,  set  in  a  range  of  black 


railing,  with  a  dirty  white  board  which  bears  an 
intimation  that  these  premises  are  the  property  of 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  the  usual  in- 
scription,  "No  admittance  except  on  business." 
Having  business,  we  enter,  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
spacious  yard.  Immediately  before  iis  and  right 
across  the  yard  runs  a  tail  scaffolding  called  a 
gauntry,  carrj-ing  on  its  top  two  travelling-cranes. 
On  oiu-  right  a  little  arm  of  the  river  rims 
up,  and  the  gauntry  is  carried  out  into  and  over 
the  water,  allowing  the  traA-ellers  to  load  and 
uidoad  with  the  greatest  facility,  while  on  our 
left  are  the  contractors'  temporary  offices.  Being 
franked  everywhere,  we  enter  these  first,  and 
spend  half  an  hour  pleasantly  enough  in  look- 
ing over  the  drawings  with  the  polite  manager, 
and  then  return  to  the  yard  for  a  completer 
investigation.    „ 

Under  the  gauntry,  on  the  space  now  before  us, 
the    whole    work    of    the    bridge    is   temporarily 
erected,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  it  is  after- 
wards permanently  fixed  at  Westminster  ;  and  we 
stand  now  immediately  under  one  of  the  widest 
arches  of  the  bridge.     The  length  of  the  gaimtry 
is   350   feet,   that   of  the   bridge  itself,  820  feet ; 
three  arches  oidy,  therefore,  are  erected  here  at 
one  time  :  when  complete,  these  are  removed  to 
their  proper  site,  while  others  take  their  place. 
We  see,   then,   a  temporary  erection  which  is  a 
prototype  of  the  true  bridge.    Beyond  the  gauntry 
the    yard    stretches    to    the    river  side,   with  the 
fitting  and   smiths'  shops  in  convenient  positions. 
Large  castings,  arranged  in  apple-pie  oi'der,  almost 
cover  the  ground  ;  while  between  them  miniature 
lines   of  radway  rim  in   every  direction.     Three 
more  travelling-cranes  run  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
river  :  these   are  all   busy  now,    picking  up  and 
removing  the  heaA-y  castnigs,  or  unloading  fresh 
arrivals   from  barges.     Let   us  watch  that   piece 
now  hanging  from  one  of  these  gigantic  gibbets, 
and  follow  its  various  adventures.    It  is,  as  we  see, 
a  rough  casting,   and  to    be  fitted   for  its  future 
destiny  it  must   be  planed  to  its  jtroper  form  and 
dimensions, — much  in  the   same  way,  though  by 
very    diff"erent    means,    as    the    partially   shaped 
stones  of  the  mason  are  dressed  into  truth  of  sur- 
face and  finish.     The  traveller  has  dropped  it  on 
one  of  the  little  trucks  forming  the  only  ' '  rolling- 
stock"  of  these  railways,  and  as  it  stops  upon  a 
turntable,  we  see  in  a  moment  that  its  passage  is 
taken   for  the    long   black    building   on  our  left. 
This  is  the  fitting-shop.     Following  the  truck,  we 
enter  a  large,  well-lighted  shop,  in  which  the  hxun 
of  machinery   drowns  every   other  sound  :    here, 
too,    the    little    railways,    with    their   turntables, 
branch  in  every  direction  ;  and  ranged  along  the 
l)uilding  are  machines  of  various  kinds,     first,  a 
drilling   machine,   next    a    lathe ;    in    the    corner 
yonder,   a   screwing   machine  ;    and    beyond   this 
others    again.     At    one    end    of   the  sho})   is  the 
steam-engine  driving  the  whole  ;  and  at  the  other 
the  foreman's  little   glass  house.     But  the  truck 
has  stopped   by  the   large    planing-machine,    and 
three  or  f  oiir  men  are,  by  the  aid  of  a  crane,  laying 
the  casting  upon  its  side  thereon.     If  we  wait  a 
few   minutes    while    the   piece   is   adjusted   and 
fastened  firmly  down,  we  shall  see  the  revohnng 
cutting  tools  of  the  machme,  like  a  ring  of  sharp, 
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shining,  steel  teeth,  tearing  away  at  the  rough 
iron,  anil  leaving  a  iKrIectly  tnie,  snumtli  surface 
behind  their  track.  As  the  nuitliine  cannot  plane 
more  than  one  superficial  foot  i>er  hour,  we  will 
leave  the  remorseless  teeth  eating  into  the  solid 
metal,  growling  over  tlieir  meal  like  -some  liungry 
;uigry  beast,  and  turn  to  anotlier  casting  which, 
ha\nng  Ik'cu  through  this  ojtcration,  is  now  laiil 
down  to  imdergo  further  tortures.  To  hold  all 
the  scvcnd  part-s  of  the  iron-work  together,  it  is 
neeess;u-y  to  use  \tu\ts  and  nuts  ;  and  here  the 
drilling-machine  is  at  work,  boring  the  holes 
re<juired.  We  supjtosc  our  casting  planed  and 
drilled,  and  follow  it  once  more  out  of  the  shop, 
— still  carried  on  the  useful  rails  to  the  gauntry, — 
the  traveller  of  which  hfts  it  to  its  proper  jiosition, 
while  the  "erectors"  are  busy  bolting  together 
the  rinished  j>ieces  as  they  arrive.  -\11  day,  and 
every  day — nay,  until  lately,  by  night  as  well — 
this  work  was  going  on.  Out  of  the  smoke  of 
■Staffordshire,  castings,  almost  daily  arri\-ing,  aiul 
l>eing  unshipped  from  the  barges,  do  not  lie 
I'll,'  in  the  yanl.  A  constant  stream  of  these 
I'iLces  is  pouring  through  the  fitting-shop.  All 
day  long  the  shining  teeth  gnaw  and  growl 
■'  over  their  i>rey  ;  all  day  the  active  drills 
I  way  into  the  metal,  like  some  new  kind 
of  "teredo;"  and  ever  there  comes  the  finished 
Work,  true,  from  the  m.ichines.  But  we  must 
leave  the  fitting-shop,  tliough  there  is  a  magneti.sm 
alMiut  its  operations  which  no  one  who  visits  it  for 
the  tiz-st  time  escajies. 

Once  more  out  of  doors,  we  turn  our  stejts  to 
that  i»>rtion  of  the  yard  devoted  to  the  irroi'tjht- 
ir>in,  or  smiths'  work.  Here  are  the  old  accom- 
paniments of  the  tnule, — the  auNol  and  the  sledge, 
the  liellows  and  the  fires.  We  are  now  among 
the  A»'rought-iron  girders  before  described  as  form- 
ing the  crowns  of  the  arches  :  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  from  the  untouched 
plates  fresh  from  the  mills,  to  the  finished  work. 
Confusion  seenus  to  reign  sujireme  in  this  ipiarter. 
riates,  bars,  rivets,  every  form  f>f  iron  lies  about 
111  nixises.  (Jinkrs,  jiartly  completed,  sprawl  help- 
lessly over  the  ground  ;  here  and  there  others 
Htand  temporarily  erecte«l  in  much  more  onlerly 
'  -"i.oii.  and  are  receiving  the  necessary  bearers 
'  I  carrying  the  buckled  jjlates  of  the  roatlway. 
Elsewhere  all  is  chaos  :  fire,  smoke,  hurry,  bustle, 
the  din  of  rivetting  hammers,  and  apjiarent  dis- 
order, mixed  up  with  a  prevailing  sense  of  intense 
'  y-nesa.  The  contrast  is  strange  Ixtweon  all 
t;.:d  and  the  comparatively  quiet  working  of  the 
machinerj'  in  the  8ho]>  we  have  just  left :  there, 
nothing  coiUd  appear  slower  or  more  leisurely 
than  its  ojterations ;  here,  ii'ithing  coidd  seem 
more  noisy  or  bustling.  Each  is  good  in  its  place. 
ITie  work  being  diflerent,  the  means  are  necessarily 
different  also.  Near  us  is  the  punching  and  shear- 
ing shed,  where  the  metal  is  cut,  and  pierced  with 
such  holes  as  may  \>€  required.  Gangs  of  three 
or  four  men  bring  in  plates  of  iron  for  punching, 
liehind  us  are  two  machines — their  black  forms 
••^ud  heavy  pro]K)rtions  looking  ogre-like  in  the 
i^moky  atmosphere — furnished  with  huge  jaws, 
which  slowly  close  and  oi)en  :  they  shear  through 
the  thick  plates  as  the  men  place  them  within 
their  power,  or  rapidly  pierce  hole  after  hole  with 


a  smart  "bang"  through  the  metal.  Pl.ate  after 
plate,  and  bar  after  bai-  is  thus  punched  and 
sheared,  and  as  they  are  finished  each  is  built  u^» 
into  its  place,  and  we  follow  them  until  tlie  ring 
of  the  rivetters'  hammers,  binding  all  lirmly 
tt'gether,  t.akes  uiiaccust«)med  ears  by  stcriii,  and 
drives  us  inti>  the  farthest  corners  of  the  yanl,  to 
take  apeep  at  the  operation  of  "  buckling"  tiie  plates 
which  are  to  c;u"ry  the  roa<lway.  This  ixickling 
consists  in  giving  to  a  flat  jilate  of  iron  a  dished  or 
convex  form,  liound  a  furnace  are  groupeil  some 
six  or  eight  men,  hot,  sooty,  and  lightly  dresse^J  : 
hard  by  stands  a  frame-work  of  woo<l  carrjing 
the  "dies"  by  which  the  buckling  is  accomiilished  : 
within  this,  and  lirmly  bedde<l  on  the  ground,  is  a 
heavy  mass  of  iron  (the  lower  ilic),  dished  out  to 
the  form  the  ]ilate  is  reqiured  to  take  ;  into  this 
the  top  "die"  tits,  being  made  with  a  convex 
surface  corresj^onding  with  the  dishing  in  the 
bed.  The  upper  "die"  is  lifted  by  hoisting 
t.ackle  to  a  height  of  three  feet ;  meanwhile,  one 
of  the  sooty  crew  opens  the  furnace  door,  while 
his  mates  draw  from  its  red  mouth  .a  heated 
plate.  This  they  \>\ace  upon  the  bed,  a  catch  is 
piUled,  the  toji  ' '  die  "  falls,  and  on  being  raised 
again,  the  ])late  is  seen  dished  or  "  buckle»l  "  to 
the  required  form  ;  it  is  removed  from  the  jiress, 
and  while  still  hot,  thorougldy  oiled  ;  there  arc 
nearly  .'iUOO  of  those  jdates  required  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  bridge,  and  they  are  buckled  at  a 
rate  of  about  sixty  plates  i>er  ilay.  We  must 
take  a  glance  before  we  go  at  the  "  mould  loft.  ' 
Over  the  fitting  shoji  ia  a  large  room  ;  on  the 
carefully-laid  and  clean  white  Hoor  of  which  we 
see  a  full-sized  drawing,  showing  the  contour  of 
everj'  arch  of  the  bridge.  Spreading  over  the 
boards  in  every  direction,  these  lines,  coloured 
lilack,  blue,  red,  and  gi-een,  seem  to  a  stranger 
too  complex  for  definite  meaning.  Each  colour 
ilenotes  a  i)articular  arch,  and  to  ]iractised  eyes 
any  one  set  is  followed  without  difiicidty  or  con- 
fusion. 

Piled  around  this  and  the  adjoining  room  are 
many  wooden  models,  or  "j)atteriis  "  of  the  cast- 
ings, and  in  a  comer  we  remark  one  for  the  Gothic 
parapet.  At  this  moment  workmen  are  busy  hero 
making  other  models  for  the  ornamental  facing  to 
the  ribs  of  the  bridge.  This  rlecorated  face- work 
has  naturally  excited  some  public  interest,  and 
consequently  has  been  much  criticisetl.  Perhaps 
in  all  matters  relating  to  decoration,  there  is  no- 
thing so  completely  ^vithout  law  as  i)ublic  taste, 
we  will  not,  therefore,  stay  to  examine  into  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  work  on  which  it  is  pretty 
certain  every  man  will  have  his  own  oj>inion  ;  but 
in  criticising  ornamental  iron-work,  the  ]>ractical 
man  cannot  forget  that  a  faidty  moulding  may  be 
the  result  of  difhcidtics  in  casting,  as  he  knows 
that  a  really  successful  imitation  of  the  Gothic 
style,  80  j>cculiarly  adapted  to  stone,  is  j«ractically 
almost  impossible  in  cast  iron.  The  verdict  of  the 
public  on  this  question  will,  however,  soon  be 
challenge(L  The  contractors  have  alrca^ly  com- 
pleted the  iron-work  for  the  "first  half"  of  the 
bridge ;  with  the  excejition  of  this  face-work, 
which  will  be  finished  somewhat  later.  It  then 
only  remains  for  the  engineer  to  complete  the 
road  and  pathway,  and  open  the  bridge  for  traffic. 
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One  obstruction  will,  we  fear,  remain.  The  blocks 
of  houses  on  either  side  of  the  river  (ultimately 
destined  to  be  removed),  still  look  stable  as  ever — 
these  abut  directly  upon  the  new  jiortion  of  the 
structure,  and  will,  if  not  removed  before  opening 
the  bridge,  make  a  sharp  and  inconvenient  turn  in 
the  road  necessary.  These  done  away  Axdth,  we 
Londoners,  may  fairly  hope  to  cross  the  Thames 
next  year,  bj^  a  bridge  about  nine  feet  lower  than 
the  present,  and  thirty-six  feet  wider  when  com- 
pletely finished.  As  it  will  be  imjiossiljle  for  o\ir 
contractors  to  proceed  with  the  destriiction  of  the 
old  bridge  in  the  summary  manner  lately  popiilar 
on  the  continent,  we  must  for  the  present  be  con- 
tent with  the  first  half.  It  will  not  be  long  though 
before  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  are  busy  at  theii- 
work,  and  the  present  crippled  arches  become 
things  of  the  past. 

Either  we,  or  the  stones,  seem  to  have  degene- 
rated since  Shakespeare's  time,  forthey,  now-a-days, 
preach  sennons,  l)iit  to  very  few  listeners — and  are 
not  often  occasions  for  sentimexit — but  the  passing 
away  of  old  Westminster  bridge,  associated  as  it 
is  with  some  of  England's  most  classic  interests, 
may  well  suggest  memories  of  noble  men  and 
noble  deeds,  now  biu-ied  in  the  dead  past.  Many 
a  patriot  and  many  a  plotter,  passed  over  its  foot- 
ways into  England's  senate.  With  or  without 
reminder  the  glory  of  oiu'  great  men  will  live 
among  us  ever  ;  while  the  remembraiice  of  oiu* 
base  ones  will  pei'ish  like  its  stones. 

With  bright  thoughts  of  our  dead  worthies,  we 
close  this  papei',  hoping  in  the  ^practical  fashion  of 
an  engineer,  that  oiu'  new  bridge  may  yet  carry  to 
ciu"  new  Parliament  houses  hearts  as  true,  as  loyal, 
and  fearless,  as  ever  in  old  time  aided  to  establish 
owe  freedom  and  our  fame.  D.  P. 

CANNIBALISM  IN  EUROPE. 


I  FEEL  a  strong  desire  to  begin  this  paper 
Shakesperimentally ;  and  as  I  recollect  several 
passages  which  are  mostly  or  entirely  irrelevant, 
I  do  not  see  why  I  shoidd  balk  my  inclination. 

"VMieu  the  fire  burned  and  cauldron  bubbled, 
the  •wdtches  who  doubled,  toiled,  and  troubled, 
threw  into  the  broth,  amongst  other  ingi-edients  of 
a  recherchS  description,  a  jjortion  of  the  mmnmy 
of  one  of  their  respectable  sisterhood.  The  mix- 
tm-e  which  they  concocted  was,  however,  not 
intended  for  bodily  refreshment,  nor  in  any  way 
made  for  the  stomach's  sake.  The  use  to  which 
it  was  put  was,  as  we  all  know,  quite  other  than 
that  of  A-ictiials. 

Again,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  fatal  handker- 
chief of  Desdemona  ' '  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which 
the  skilful  conserved,  of  maidens'  hearts. "  But  it 
does  not  at  all  appear  that  that  hapless  lady's  fate 
was  in  any  way  infliienced  by  the  apjilication  of 
mummy  internally. 

Could  Shakesi>eare  however  have  read  Sir 
Thomas  Browaie,  I  think  he  would  have  been 
extremely  surprised  to  meet  ^^dth  the  following 
very  singular  inquiries  : 

Shall  "we  exceed  the  barbarities  of  Cambyses,  and 
turn  old  heroes  into  unworthy  potions  ?  Shall  Egypt 
lend  out  her  ancients  unto  chirurgeons  and  apothecaries, 
and  Cheops  and  Psammeticus  be  weighed  unto  us  for 


drugs  ?  Shall  we  eat  of  Chamnes  and  Amasis  in 
electuaries  and  pills,  and  be  cured  by  cannibal 
mixtures  ? 

I  think  he  would  have  replied  promptly,  that  we 
ought  to  do  no  such  thing,  that  no  such  thing 
ever  had  been  done,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to 
think  of  it.  He  would,  however,  have  been 
entirely  mistaken. 

Some  few  centuries  ago,  the  learned  physicians 
of  England  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  jire- 
scribed  for  their  patients,  quite  regularly,  what 
they  called  ' '  miimmy  ;  "  viz. ,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  the  powdered  bodies  of  Egyptian 
mummies. 

Mummy  became  an  article  of  commerce :  a  brisk 
trade  was  done  in  it.  Bodies,  fragments  of  bodies — 
of  embalmed  Egy^itians,  embalmed  Egj'jitian  cats, 
embalmed  Egyjjtian  anjiihing — came  to  have  a 
marketable  value,  and  were  eagei-ly  sought  after 
by  the  astute  Levantine  merchants.  The  people 
of  the  East,  being  inclined  to  more  wholesome 
medicaments  for  their  own  part,  and  not  wanting 
to  keep  their  pecidiar  produce  at  home,  exported 
largely  to  these  countries. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  on  record  any 
authentic  list  of  cures  effected  by  these  singular 
nostrums  of  our  ancestors,  but  we  are  credibly 
informed  how  the  specific  was  administered,  and 
for  what  complaints  it  was  esteemed  an  anodyne. 
It  was  recommended  to  be  taken  in  decoctions  of 
carraway,  marjoram,  cassia,  lentils,  saffron,  thyme, 
and  varioiis  other  aromatic  herbs,  with  wine, 
milk,  butter,  &c.  As  for  the  diseases  over  which 
it  was  aU-powerfiU,  any  quack  list  of  the  present 
day  will  give  them  as  well  as  I  can.  One  great 
virtue  of  mummy-powdei',  however,  seems  to  have 
been,  that  if  it  did  no  good,  it  also  did  no  harm ; 
which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  the  qviack 
mixtures  of  oiir  times. 

The  physicians  apologised  for  the  singular  and 
offensive  natm-e  of  their  prescriptions,  bysayingthat 
the  ancient  Egyi)tians  used  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing certain  precious  gums  and  balsams,  the  art  of 
preparing  and  mixing  which,  in  the  projier  pro- 
portions, had  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
which  could  therefore  only  be  obtained  by  using 
the  substances  impregnated  with  them.  They 
urged  that  these  ingredients  were  not  only,  as 
had  been  sufficiently  made  manifest,  of  power  to 
keep  the  dead  husk  together  in  the  tomb,  but 
had  also  the  rare  and  higher  virtue  of  upholding 
our  mortal  frames  in  life,  and  in  some  measure 
lengthening  the  span  allotted  to  us.  I  propose 
to  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  these 
theories. 

The  common  people  (who  took  mummy  pow- 
der without  any  esj)ecial  reluctance);  cherished 
a  firmly-groimded  belief  that  the  virtue,  far 
from  being  in  the  spice,  was  altogether  in  the 
Egyptian. 

Whether  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  supplies  of  the  genuine  article,  or 
whether  the  dealer  in  mummy  foimd  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  mamif  acture  it  at  home,  I  know  not.  It 
is  certain  that  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
vendors  had  been  (liorrihilc  dictu)  in  the  habit 
of  getting  hold  of  the  bodies  of  executed  crimi- 
nals,  which,  by  a  process  of  drying  in  the  smi, 
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staffing  with  commou  bitumen  or  a^Ji'lialtum,  anil 
discoluuring  in  various  ways,  they  contrived  to 
palm  oil"  as  genuine  mummies  from  the  hanks  of 
the  Nile. 

This  tliseovery  was  the  ileath-hlow  of  the  trade. 
Thenceforth  i»eoi>le  turneil  in  disgust  from 
mmnmy-powder,  and  I  believe  it  would  bo  (juite 
ill  vain  to  seek  for  ik  in  any  nu>dern  i>har- 
maco{Miia. 

So  strange  an  episode  in  medieal  history  may 
suggest  tt>  ixB  one  or  two  as  strange  reHeetions. 

The  first  that  occurs  to  me  is,  '*  lloic  curiouxlij 
ptojile  art'  ixjm'tiintjs  rttriKjcil .'  " 

When   mummies  were  metlieine   the  trades  of 
ajwthecary  and  imi>orting  merchant  were  chiefly 
in  the  haiuls  of  Jews.     Consider   now  the   jwssi- 
bility  of   a    hanl-heartetl  I'haraoh,  three  or    four 
thousand  years  ago,  having  insisted  on   the   poor 
down-trodden  children   of   Israel  building  him  an 
enormous  pyramid  in  some  preposterously  short 
space  of  time.     The   poor  strawless   brick-makers 
aind   bricklayers  groan  under  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  labour  at  their  task.    The  weak  bows 
'  >wu   l)efore  the  stn>ng,  and  the  sutt'ering  cry  of 
How  long?"    seems  to  have  been  lifted  up   in 
lin. 

The  Pharaoh  g»^s  down  to  his  tomb,  and  the 
; 'pressed  go  t<i' their  long  homes,  also.  To  the  just 
and  to  the  unjust  there  is  one  comnioii  end.  Hut 
the  years  roll  on  imceasingly.  Generation  follows 
generation  ;  century  after  century  is  swallowetl  up 
of  time.  Israel  has  liecn  lifted  up  and  brought  low 
again.  Once  more  he  gn>ans  under  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger.  The  glory  of  his  own  laml  has  departed, 
and  he  is  scattered  abroa<l  amongst  the  i)eoplc  that 
scorn  and  despise  him.  Even  yet  in  this,  his  low 
estate,  there  is  rescr\-ed  for  him  a  retincmeut  of 
revenge  that  is  calculated  t<}  satisfy  even  a  nation 
of  Shylocks  !  He  takes  the  old  Pharaoh  who  ground 
down  the  faces  of  his  father  ;  takes  him  from 
out  his  stately  tomb,  lieats  him  with  mortar  and 
pestle  into  a  tine  jwwder,  and  sells  him  out  across 
the  counter  at  so  much  an  oimce  to  the  extor- 
tionate C'hristian  whom  he  most  hates  and  detests  ! 
There  is  sometliing  nmre  than  mere  revenge  in 
Nemesis  turned  ajK»theeary.  Consider  how  curi- 
ously these  Egyptian  worthies  might  l>e  dis- 
tributetl,  which  is,  of  course,  only  a  consitleration 


arising  out  of  my  last  reflection  ou  their  being  dis- 
tributed at  ail. 

Two  drams  of  Scsostris  to  cure  the  pork-butcher's 
little  daught*^T  of  the  whooping-cough  I 

Halfan-ounce  of  Sesostris's  valet  for  the  relief 
of  His  Majesty  King  John's  rheumatism  I 

An  occasional  pinch  of  an  Egyptian  torn  cat 
from  Scbaste  for  the  good  of  old  General  Fugle- 
man's eye-sight  ! 

When  our  forefathers  al>sorbed  Eg}i)tian  Ijodics 
into  their  own,  must  they  not  necessarily  have 
become  in  some  degree  Egyptianised  ?  You  may 
tell  me  **^V(»,"  and  that  a  man  by  eating  beef 
never  shows  any  tendency  to  become  an  ox — still 
the  doubt  will  return.  And  when  I  stand  in  the 
Sydenham  P;Uace  and  look  up  at  those  colossal 
figures  of  Oimeneptliah  II.,  and  .Vmunothph  111. 
(whose  name  any  one  may  pronounce  who  can),  is 
it  not  natural  that  I  shoidd  feel  a  yearning  towards 
them  ?  Why'should  I  not  cry  "Oh,  Oimenepthah 
II.,  Oh,  Anumothph  HI.,  can  it  be  that  my  an- 
cestors actually  devoured  thee  in  the  shape  of 
drugs,  and  that  I,  through  their  cannibalism,  am 
in  some  fractional  degree,  bone  of  thy  Iwne,  flesh 
of  thy  tlesh,  b;Usam  of  thy  balsam  ?  " 

Did  Mr.  Buckle  properly  consider  all  this  when 
he  wrote  that  admirable  book  in  which  he  teaches 
\is  how  gieatly  our  mental,  moral,  and  intellectual 
eminence  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  quality  of  our  victuals  ?  I  am  afraid  he  did 
not ;  and  as  the  omission  must  have  been  accidental, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  insert  in  his  next  edition  any 
reflections  which  may  be  suggested  by  this  paper. 
If,  as  we  are  so  clearly  taught,  the  comparative 
perfection  of  the  sold  depends  on  the  comparative 
perfection  of  the  body  ;  and  if  the  phj-sical  or- 
ganisation of  an  Egyptian  be  so  far  inferior  to 
that  of  an  European  tliat  only  the  diseased  imagi- 
nation of  the  lover  can  "see  Helen's  beauty  in  a 
brow  of  Egypt ;  " — it  follows,  practically  and  in- 
controvertibly,  that  Europe  must  deteriorate  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion  as  it  assimilates  itself 
to  Egi'i>t. 

Following  out  carefully  this  train  of  reasoning, 
my  readers  must  admit  that  the  inadecpiate  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  brought  this  subject  before 
them  may  l>e  chargeable  not  so  much  ou  me  as  on 
Oimenepthah  II.,  or  Ajnunothph  III.  II.  H. 
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EOUND  THE  HOP-Bm. 


Round  the  liop-Lin  six  fair  maidens, 

Tlirowing  from  tliem  sunny  glances  ; 
Knowing  not  a  thought  that  ladens 

Heart  and  mind  with  mournful  fancies  ; 
Laughing  at  each  other's  love-whims, 

Calling  bhishes  to  warm  faces, 
Till  the  very  moist  joy  swims 

From  theu-  eyes  in  glancing  graces. 

In  the  pure  breath  of  the  morning, 

'Neath  Seiiteml>ei''s  glow  all  golden, 
Luscious  fruits  old  earth  adorning, 

Autumn's  own  rich  flowers  unfolden  ; 
Eoimd  the  hop-bin  six  young  maidens, 

Throwing  from  them  sunny  glances, 
Knowing  not  a  thought  that  ladens 

Heart  and  mind  with  mournful  fancies. 


From  the  bright  bind  fairy  fingers 

Pluck  tlie  hop-flowers  rich  in  honey  ; 
Now  and  then  a  white  hand  lingers, 

While  a  thought  beams  out  all  sunny  ; 
While  a  flute-voice  tells  a  story, — 

Stoi-y  of  yoimg  Love's  first  suing  ; 
While  the  day  in  golden  glory 

Glows  around  them,  beauty  wooing. 

Look  at  Lucy,  how  she  blushes, 

Fairer  than  a  rose  of  summer  ; 
While  the  gay  group's  laughter  hushes 

As  all  turn  to  greet  the  comer. 
Happy  fellow  !     Maida's  brother. 

Come,  he  says,  to  claim  his  sister  ; 
Yet  his  eyes  were  on  another. 

While  with  careless  lip  he  kist  her. 


In  a  moment  they  surround  him  : 

Twelve  small  hands  u])lift  their  whiteness  ; 
In  a  moment  they  have  bound  him 

In  their  arms  of  snowy  brightness. 
Now  they  lift  him,  luckless  fellow  ! 

In  the  full  bin  next  they  slide  him, 
While  'midst  laughter,  rich  and  mellow. 

Deeply  'neath  the  hops  they  hide  him. 

There  he  rests,  the  gay  and  handsome. 

There  like  smothered  chiysalis, 
Till  he  offers  for  his  ransom 

Gloves  for  all,  and  one  a  kiss  ! 
Whose  the  kiss  ?  ah,  blushing  Lucy  ! 

There  behind  the  autumn  roses, 
Where  the  grapes  hang  lush  and  juicy, 

Takes  the  ransom  he  proposes. 


There  her  saucy  friends,  like  gx-aces. 

Through  the  green  shrubs  lightly  stealing, 
Peep  out  their  bewitching  faces. 

Joyous  bursts  of  laughter  pealing. 
While  the  frightened  Lucy,  blushing. 

Startles  closer  to  her  lover. 
Who  with  feigned  auger  rushing, 

Drives  them  from  their  leafy  cover. 

Round  the  hop-bin  six  young  maidens, 

Throwing  from  them  sunny  glances, 
Knowing  not  a  thought  that  ladens 

Heart  and  mind  with  mournful  fancies. 
May  their  lot  through  life  be  painless, 

One's  joy  give  joy  to  the  others  ; 
And  those  maidens,  pure  and  stainless, 

Bloom  to  comely  wives  and  mothers.      E.  D.  F. 
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r.v  iiEi.ry  pnwvrs. 


I. Sec  iioxc 


CILArTER   1.       THE    IMPRESARIO. 

Mn.  Rossi  8.at  in  his  study  (his  "studio"  ho 
always  called  it),  a  large,  comfortable,  but  not 
over-tidy  room  in  Charles  Street.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  jjortraits  of  theatrical  celebrities. 
John  Kemldc  witli  his  sok-mii  face  and  nionming- 
dress,  skidl  in  hand,  Grisi  as  Norma,  Malibran  a.s 
Desdemona  ;  whilst,  above  these  noble  tragic 
countenanceji,  Taglioni,  as  La  Sylphide,  b.alanced 
herself  buoyantly,  amidst  scenic  shrubs  and  rose- 
bushes, on  the  extren)e  i)oint  of  lier  small  m  hite 
eatin  shoe.  Ix'tter-boxes  and  cartl-racks  were 
filled  to  overflowing  ;  a  bouquet  of  exfitics,  fading 
for  want  of  fre.sli  water,  exhaled  its  <l}'ing  sweet- 
II'  --  iiM'l-t:  rolls  of  music,  jtrintt'il  or  co|iitd,  a 
111-'  I'.'jiacle  for  cigars  and  a  smalkr  one  for 
their  ashes.  Each  article  was  costly,  yet  the 
en^finhlf  w.is  dirty  and  disorderly.  Several 
musical  instniinents  sc^ittend  .about  might  have 
leil  to  the  In-lief  that  the  owiii-r  wa.s  an  artist,  ha<l 
not  something  in  the  man  himself  contradicted 
this  first  impression.  He  was  a  short  barrel  of  a 
man,  A^-ith  a  face  struggling  between  its  native 
John  Bullishness  ami  its  ."ussumed  foreign  deco- 
rations ;  a  round  bald  head  with  the  hair  brushed 
up  very  much  at  the  side.s.  prominent  grey  eyes, 
a  large  full  mouth  displaying  a  row  of  the  most 
regiUar  white  teeth  (in  f.ict,  a  set  of  "Rogers's 
new  p.itent  without  metal  fastenings "),  and  a 
splendid  crop  of  whiskers  and  moustachios  dyed 
to  the  d.orkest  brown  which  could  be  supposed  to 


belong  to  the  owner  of  the  light  eyes.  Jack 
Koss — or  as  he  signed  liimself  (Hacomo  Jiotini — 
was  the  son  {)f  a  country  grocer  who,  coming 
up  to  London,  to  spend  his  patrimony,  and 
liaving  succeeded  by  the  help  of  various  theatrical 
tastes,  had  ended  by  engaging  a  provincial 
tli«atrc,  and  managing  it  very  satisfactorily, 
imtil  step  by  stej)  he  had  worked  his  w.iy  back 
to  London  to  si>ccul.'ite  grandly  as  a  manager 
there. 

As  Rossi  sat  buried  in  his  cushioned  chair, 
slowly  pufhng  his  Ilavannah,  he  also  studied  a 
samjile  advertisement  just  offered  to  him  by  a  jiale, 
thin,  poverty-stricken  youth,  who  stood  humlily 
befon-  him  listening  to  his  employer,  as  he  read 
.aloud  to  juilge  of  its  effect  : — 

"  'Giacomo  Rossi  liaving,  we  understand,  realised 
a  snug  little  fortune  abroad  by  his  very  successful 
adinini.stration  of  tln-atrical  domains — ' 

"Not  l>.ad  th.at,  Crowe" — [pufT  from  cigar.] — 

— "  'is  en.abled  to  umlertake  what  less  .successfjil 
managers  have  in  vain  attem2)ted.'  " — [I'uff.] — 
"  •  He  h.os  taken  the  Regent  Theatre  for  the 
puri)0se  of  establi.sliing  a  genuine  P^nglish  o]>era 
company — English  in  every  sense — singers,  scene 
painters,  decorators,  all  are  to  be  natives  of  our 
own  isle,  and  Britons  may  learn  tliat  they  are  no 
more  to  be  conquered  in  the  field  of  art  than  m 
that  of  war.      The  comjtany — ' 

"  No,  Crowe  ;  1  don't  like  company,  it's  vulgar; 
put  forpn  drnmati'jue." 
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"  [  thought,"  said  Crowe,  quietly,  "  it  was  to 
be  all  English." 

' '  Why,  what  a  fool  yoix  are,  Crowe  !  Do  you 
thiuk  they  would  ever  have  any  faith  in  the  con- 
cern if  it  were  advertised  in  plain  English  ?  Well, 
to  proceed. 

— "  'The  corjys  dramatique  is  composed  entirely 
of  English  artistes,  and  the  season  is  to  open  by 
the  ])roduction  of  an  entirely  new  opera  from  the 
pen  of  oiu'  clever — ' 

"  No  ;  not  clever,  I  prefer  gifted. 

— "  'Of  our  gifted  countryman,  Hugo  Rossini 
Smith,  entitled  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Dom- 
remy.' 

"  So  far  so  good  ;  but  now  should  come  the  list 
of  singers,  and  I  have  found  no  English  prinia- 
doniia — in  fact,  there  is  none  to  find.  I  must 
have  something  good  to  keep  up  the  house,  for 
there  is  old  Barber  to  do  the  Dauphin — enough  to 
empty  it  any  night,  except  just  of  a  few  old  fogies 
who  remember  him  sixty  years  ago,  and  still 
swear  by  him.  To  engage  a  foreigner  would  be 
too  flagi'ant  after  all  my  promises.  Miss  Watsou 
is  my  only  chance — a  magnificent  voice  !  but, 
faugh  !  what  can  she  do  with  it  ?  And  as  for 
acting,  my  walking-stick  woidd  have  more  idea 
of  it." 

"  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  sir." 

"  Then  opeu  it  ! " 

The  meek  Crowe  obeyed,  and  the  visitor  came 
strolling  in,  and  di'opped,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the 
arm-chair  opposite  Smith.  He  was  a  very  tall, 
gaunt,  young  man,  with  tolerably  good  features 
and  eyes,  a  beard  of  several  days'  growth,  a  shirt 
of  appareutly  several  weeks'  wear,  and  the  ciifls, 
very  much  ink-stained,  tm-ned  back  to  display  a 
pair  of  long  bony  hands,  armed  with  black  claws, 
which  evidently  had  not  even  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  soaj)  and  water.  If  only  this  man 
could  have  been  washed,  and  shaved,  and  clothed 
afresh,  you  woidd  have  considered  him  a  verj^ 
good-looking  fellow.  Ah  !  what  a  mistake.  Hugo 
Rossini  Smith  was  a  genius  on  the  strength  of  his 
dirt,  iiis  rudeness,  and  his  eccentricities  ;  his 
musical  talent  was  ordinary  enoiigh,  but  his  ap- 
pearance was  unique. 

I  once  knew  an  old  match-seller  who,  from 
illness,  was  reduced  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
where  she  was  at  once  put  into  a  warm-bath,  and, 
v/hen  she  emerged  ag-ain  into  society,  her  pic- 
turesqueness,  her  misery,  had  faded  away ;  she 
only  looked  like  any  other  clean,  comfortable,  old 
woman,  and  her  trade  was  bad  in  proportion  to 
her  cleanliness.  It  took  her  months  to  acquire 
once  more  her  stock  in  ti'ade  of  lags  and  ingrained 
filth,  and  she  would  speak  with  great  pathos  of 
the  workhouse  episode  of  her  existence,  exclaim- 
ing : — "  They  bU'd  mo,  my  dear  !  they  bil'd  me  !" 
That  bath  woidd  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the 
great  composer  Hugo  Rossini  vSmith ;  it  woidd 
have  I'educed  him  to  the  ordinary  stand;u-d  of 
civilised  men.  Now,  ho  was  beyond  the  pale  of 
jiroprieties,  and  less  bold  sjjirits  worshipped  him 
accordingly  —  women  particularly,  who  would 
delight  in  the  pressui'e  of  that  greasy  palm,  and 
look  up  with  admii'ation  at  that  grimy  face. 

Yes ;  Mr.  Smith  was  a  genius.  ' '  Our  gi-eat 
English  composer"  was    his  ordinary  cognomen. 


The  great  Englishman's  melodies  reminded  you  of 
Auber  ;  but  his  own  playing  of  his  own  com- 
positions had  the  eifect  of  some  i:>rodigious  steam 
mechanism  (at  least  to  the  uninitiated) — buzz — 
whizz — up  and  down — ease  her — back  her — let  her 
go — crescendo — accelerando  to  the  veiy  last  chord, 
when  it  ended  in  a  sudden  explosion,  with  appa- 
rently no  object  at  all  for  all  that  fuss.  You 
draw  a  long  breath  at  finding  that  you  are  not 
literally  blown  up  ;  but  Hugo's  face  meanwhile 
beams  with  inspiration,  he  shakes  his  long  locks, 
sways  his  body  to  and  fro,  kicks  his  legs  about, 
convulsed  by  the  throes  of  genius  Uke  the  Pythoness 
of  antiquity,  and  you  are  half  convinced  that  there 
was  really  a  cause  for  all  this  stir  as  the  great 
artist  wheels  round  on  his  music-stool,  pale,  limp, 
exhausted,  apparently  unheeding  the  revi^^ng  cries 
aromid  of  "Wonderful  !"  "Admirable  !"  You  do 
him  justice  ;  it  was  surprising,  but  it  would  have 
been  puzzling  to  explain  what  others  admired. 

' '  Well,  Smith,  my  good  fellow,  comment  ga 
va?     Try  a  cigar?" 

"But  so-so,"  was  the  reply,  whilst  the  dirty 
hand  grasped  the  proffered  cigar.  "  I'm  worked 
to  death,  Rossi — absolutely  dead  !  They  won't 
let  me  alone." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  have  found  your  way  here 
at  any  rate,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  I'm  afraid 
we  shall  have  to  engage  Miss  Watson,  after  all." 

"  Miss  Watson  translate  my  immortal  Joan! — 
never ! " 

"  Then  Joan  won't  be  translated,  as  you  call  it, 
at  all ;  she'll  be  a  dead  language " — and  the 
manager  was  still  laughing  at  his  own  wit  when 
the  door  ojiened,  and  Crowe  announced  ' '  A  lady, 
sir,  wishes  to  see  you  !  "  Rossi  looked  somewhat 
embarrassed.  "A  sti-ange  lady,"  explained  the 
man,  and  Rossi's  brow  cleared.  "  She  woxdd  not 
give  her  name,  she  wanted  you  solely  on  business, 
she  said,"  and  even  as  he  spoke  the  visitor  entered. 

She  was  a  dark  elegant  woman,  not  very  young 
nor  very  pretty,  and  after  a  glance  of  cmiosity 
the  great  composer  subsided  into  a  reverie,  still 
puffing  his  cigar,  and  watching  in  profound  ab- 
straction the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke.  The 
manager,  not  being  a  genius,  could  afford  to  be 
ci\al,  so  threw  the  remainder  of  his  cigar  into  the 
lire,  and  placed  a  comfortable  seat  for  the  lady,  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  smoker. 


T   heard  that  you  were  forming  an 


English 


company,"  began  the  lady  with  forced  composiu'e, 
"  and  I  am  come  to  offer  myself  to  you  as  chief 
soprano." 

The  manager  stared  at  her  boldness,  the  com- 
poser twisted  himself  round  to  examine  her  more 
closely,  and  both  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
shght  smile  at  her  astonishing  presumption.  For 
in  spite  of  her  calm  bold  words  she  was  a  modest- 
looking  woman,  evidently  not  one  of  themselves, 
but  of  that  class  commonly  known  as  shabby- 
genteel.  But  the  Impresai'io  piqued  himself  on 
his  politeness  to  the  weaker  sex,  so  he  merely 
asked  com-teously  :  "  May  I  know,  madam,  what 
have  been  your  previous  engagements  ?  " 

"  I  never  sang  in  public  in  my  life,  but  I  was 
at  one  time  well  used  to  private  theatricals  "  (the 
composer's  lips  ciu-led  in  intense  scorn,  and  Rossi 
could  hardly  conceal  his  smile.)     "My  voice  has 
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been   well   cultivated — (.'rivelli   wiis   my    master. 
You  have  only  to  jmlgt-   for  youj-si-lf.      I  dn   not  I 
ask  to  be  engaged  l>y  you  uidcss  you  arc  satisfied  I 
of  my  comivetency. '' 

Rossi    rose    and    opened   his    piano  with  a  sly  , 
glanee  at  his  friend,    wbo   returned  it,    and  l>oth 
prep;ued  for  a  little  amusement  at  the  poor  lady's  ' 
exi>ense. 

"Do  you  prefer  aecompanying  yourself?"  he 
:isked. 

"  No,  I  ean  smg  better  standing,  of  course."        ' 


"  Aiul  what  am  1  to  have  the  honour  of  iday- 
ing?" 

"  Choose  for  yourself — I  will  refuse  if  I  tlo  not 
like  your  selection." 

Here  Smith  rose,  and  turning  over  a  pilu  <il' 
music  rather  maliciously,  diew  from  thence  the 
opera  of  luil)crt  le  biablc. 

"  See,"  said  he,  "suppose  you  give  us  this  first 
great  air  of  Alieo,  '  Va  !  dit-elle.'  " 

A  pleased  look  stole  over  the  lady's  face,  and 
she   asseutetl    cheerfully — taking   oil    her   bonnet, 


tf 


she  stood  quietly  by  the  piano.  She  looked  so 
T  ■       '  '  now  that  her  beautifid  head  w;is 

I  ■  d  with  silky  coils  of  black  hair, 

and  her  eye  sparkled  i^nth  so  bright  an  intelligence 
that  the  gentlemen  somewhat  abated  their  scorn, 
;Lnd  were  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  rich  quality 
of  the  voice  which  stnick  u|Min  their  ear.  There 
was  a  little  tremor  in  the  tirst  wonls  of  that  mes- 
sajte  of  the  dying  mother  to  her  libertine  son,  but 
t"  sf)on  lost  in  the  earnestness  c)f  her  own 

>    ,  lit   of   the   music  ;   and   ar  she   threw    her 

whole  soul  and  voice  into  the  last  reiteration  of 
the  plirasc,  "  Sa  mbre  priera  pour  lui !  "  those 
two  men  who  had  so  long  made  a  mere  trade  of 
the  l>eautitiil  art  were  subdued,  enclianted,  con- 
i|nired  entirely.  There  was  a  decided  moisture  in 
I:     si's  blue  eyes,  and  the  comjioser  for  five  whole 

il>er  the  existence  of  the 
;i  !  Anil  the  pale,  shab- 
biiy-dressed  woman,  who  felt  their  emotion,  stood 
^\"ith  no  feeling  of  triumi>h  in  her  breast,  but  a 
prayer  of  thankfidness  for  her  success — she  had 
children  at  home  who  wanted  bread  ! 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  during 
which  the  manager  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  rciiitnibLiLd  that  he  must  now  probably  drive 
a  bat  „'ain. 

"  Very  finely  rendered,  madam,  I  must  say — 
no  doubt  as  to  your  voice  and  method — but  are 
you  quick  at  stxidy  ?  " 

"  I  can  keep  pace  wth  the  othei-s,  I  suppose." 


' '  We  mean  to  begin  by  an  entirely  new  opera. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  composer,  Mr. 
Smith,  whom  doiil)tless  you  ah-cady  know  musi- 
cally, and  in  my  turn  may  I  ask  i/our  name  ?  " 

The  lady  blushed  and  hesitated.  The  manager 
laughed. 

"Not  pro\'ideil  with  a  )i<iin  <l<  f/utrre,  eh  ?  Sup- 
pose we  say  iliss  Tercy — Maude  I'ercy  ?  " 

The  name  was  accepted.  There  was  a  long 
conversation  about  salary,  length  of  engagement, 
reheai-sals,  and  otlicr  matters  of  business,  and  the 
latly  hastened  to  her  hunil)lc  home  with  the  first  act 
of  Joan  of  Arc  in  her  hand,  to  work  her  very  hanlest, 
while  the  two  men  in  the  most  delighted  enjoy- 
ment a<ljourned  to  an  ojster  luncheon  at  Verey's. 

"  1  tell  you  what,  Smith,  that  is  a  lady  of  rank 
in  disguise  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  yoti  don't  know  her." 

"  Well,  if  she  is  not,  she  i-n  to  be  ;  so  hint  the 
n|»>rt  everywhere. — Your  health,  Miss  Percy,  in 
a  bumper  of  t'hablis." 

And  whilst  the  lady  walketl  on  fidl  of  hope,  and 
the  gentlemen  drank,  jtoor  humble  Crowe  sat 
before  the  open  piano  with  the  song  she  had  sung 
unfolded  liefore  him,  in  a  i)erfect  stupor  of  delight 
at  the  soumls  which  still  rang  in  his  ears.  P<jor 
fellow,  he  had  come  out  as  a  boy  yroiWgy  imder 
Rossi's  management,  but  his  voice  had  failed,  his 
health  ha<l  faded — worse  than  all,  liis  spirit  had 
failed ;  and  he  was  now  a  sort  of  secretary — in 
truth,  a  8er\-ant — ^to  the  man  who  had  once  made  a 
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handsome  little  fortune  by  liim.  Music  was  his 
only  hajipiness,  but  it  was  bej'Ond  his  reach  now 
that  his  childish  voice  was  lost.  Nature  had 
allowed  him  small  intelligence,  but  had  given  him 
a  sensitive  heart. 

CHAPTER    II.       JOAN    OF    ARC. 

Rehearsals  went  off  periodically,  throwing  the 
composer  into  altei'nate  tits  of  hope  and  dejection, 
as  the  stars  lent  to  his  music  a  character  to  which 
he  had  scarcely  himself  as})ired,  or  the  chorus,  on 
the  other  hand,  drove  him  to  despair  with  false 
notes  and  bad  time,  for  which  he  was  also  not 
responsible.  Great  was  the  interest  excited  by 
the  unknown  prima  donna,  who  seemed  to  belong 
to  no  one,  to  come  from  nowhere.  The  manager 
did  his  best  to  encourage  the  mystery,  and  whilst 
declaring  he  knew  nothing  of  her  residence,  family, 
&c.,  assumed  an  amused  air  as  if  he  knew  a  great 
deal,  and  could  astonish  them  not  a  little  if  he 
were  not  bound  to  secrecy.  As  for  Hugo  Rossini 
Smith,  he  entirely  lost  what  heart  he  had.  She 
would  make  his  fortune,  increase  his  reputation  ; 
lie  hardly  knew  his  own  airs  again,  such  melody 
did  her  exquisite  voice  lend  to  them,  such  passion 
did  she  give  to  his  tamest  passages.  The  opera 
promised  to  be  higlily  successful,  the  cognoscenti 
admitted  to  the  rehearsals  raved  about  Joan  of 
Arc.  It  is  true  that  the  plan  of  the  work  reminded 
them  of  a  well-known  modern  French  tb'ama,  and 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  movement  of  which  they 
could  not  say,  "  1  think  I  have  heard  that  before," 
but  then  if  not  original  it  was  not  ugly ;  there 
were  some  startling  orchestral  efi'ects,  the  sceneiy 
and  costumes  were  superb,  and,  above  all,  there 
was  Maude  Percy,  the  new  English  prima  donna. 
The  print-shops  were  full  of  portraits  of  Maude 
Percy,  a  tall  tragic  lady,  in  very  complete  evening 
costume,  bearing  not  even  a  shadow  of  resemblance 
to  the  original  save  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair. 

But  when  Smith  expressed  his  admiration  in 
the  most  glowing  terms  (he  who  had  hitherto  been 
content  with  allowing  himself  to  be  admired),  the 
lady  cut  him  short  in  the  coldest  language,  and 
seemed  entirely  bent  on  understanding  music  only, 
and  perfecting  her  operatic  part.  Once  when  lie 
went  into  a  rhapsody  on  her  personal  charms — her 
hair,  her  eyes,  her  graceful  figure — she  turned  to 
him  quickly,  ' '  Ah  !  if  I  coiild  only  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  your  praise  !  " 

"Well,  if  you  could,  what  then — speak  !  " 

"  Why,  it  would  he  a  great  relief,  for  others 
may  prove  as  indulgent  as  you  are,  and  I  am  tor- 
mented with  tlie  idea  that  after  all  the  public 
may  think  it  absurd  in  a  woman  of  thirtj'-  to  j^er- 
sonate  the  youthful  maid  of  Orleans." 

"  The  public,  it  is  always  the  i)ublic!"  muttered 
the  disappointed  composer,  biting  his  dirty  nails. 

"Undoubtedly  it  is — for  whom  are  we  working 
both  of  us  ?  For  whom  am  I  to  act  and  sing  ? 
Who  is  to  establish  my  profession  for  me  ?  "  and 
she  walked  away  without  awaiting  an  answer. 
How  unlike  the  llattery  Hugo  was  in  the  habit  of 
recei\Ting  from  the  fair  sex,  and  yet  he  perpetually 
renewed  his  court  to  meet  with  nothing  but  cold- 
ness, disdain  even.  One  comfort  had  he — no  one 
was  more  successfid  than  himself — if  he  might  not 
be    happy  he  could  not  be    jealous.     Only  poor 


Crowe  hovered  about  the  stage,  and  seemed  more 
stupid  than  ever  after  each  rehearsal ;  above  all,  if 
he  won,  as  he  sometimes  did,  a  kind  look  or  word 
from  the  bright  star. 

At  length  the  gTeat  night  arrived  :  the  little 
piu"sy  manager  bustled  to  and  fro  behind  the 
scenes  in  a  very  mingled  condition  of  pleasure, 
anxiety,  and  excitement.  The  composer,  got  up 
for  the  occasion  in  the  most  romantic  style,  in 
vain  endeavoiu'ed  to  conceal  his  agitation,  and  to 
keep  up  the  poetical  abstracted  reverie  in  which 
he  feigned  to  live,  careless  alike  of  the  world's 
praise  or  censure. 

"A  capital  house,  Smith,  capital  house!  boxes 
filling  fast,  and  not  standing  room  in  the  pit  ; 
and  I  tmderstood  there  was  such  a  crowd  at  the 
lobby  door  that  three  ladies  fainted  and  one  man 
had  his  arm  lirokcn  ;  quite  l>eyond  my  hopes, 
really — but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
Come  now,  you  fellows,  clear  away  those  pewter 
j)ots  ;  can't  you  wait  to  get  drunk  till  you  have 
done  your  work  ?  Ah !  there's  Dubois — no 
though,  egad !  I  must  not  call  him  by  his  own 
name,  I  forgot  it  was  changed  to  Harrison — he 
takes  his  baton.  Now  for  your  overture.  Smith. 
What  a  i)retty  house  it  is  ! " 

But  Hugo  Smith  could  not  distinguish  a  note 
of  his  overtiire  for  the  intense  throbbing  of  his 
heart  ;  he  stood  unconsciously  wiping  away  the 
cold  damp  from  his  forehead  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, till  Rossi  shoved  him  aside,  and  bade 
him  go  to  his  box,  for  the  ciu-tain  was  just  about 
to  be  di-awn  up.  The  overture  was  received 
coldly  enough,  Ijut  loud  were  the  plaudits  that 
greeted  the  opening  scene — the  distant  village  of 
Domremy,  the  little  inn,  the  open  green  where 
stood  a  rough  stone  trough,  siirmounted  by  a  rude 
cross.  Here  were  assembled  a  troop  of  mercenary 
soldiers  recently  beaten  liy  the  English,  who  sang 
of  course  the  opening  drinking  chorus,  throwing 
their  tin  cups  iuto  the  air  and  drinking  out  of 
them  again,  after  the  orthodox  hal)it  of  stage 
wine-bibbers.  But  the  last  verse  was  little  heeded, 
for  from  the  inn  steps  out  a  slight  gracefid  figure, 
on  whom  all  eyes  are  instantly  fixed.  She  watches 
the  soldiers  enter  the  inu-porch,  before  she  slowly 
advances  to  the  foot-lights  as  a  soft  symphony  is 
played.  There  she  stands,  in  a  costume  as  simple, 
an  attitude  as  pensive,  as  Scheffer's  beautiful 
home-sick  Mignon,  and  scarcely  looking  older. 
With  true  taste  she  takes  no  notice  of  the  applaiise 
called  forth  by  her  appearance,  nor  drops  a  prima- 
donua  cm-tsey,  forgetfid  of  the  peasant  maiden. 
A  few  words  of  recitative,  descriptive  of  the 
miserable  state  of  the  subdued  country,  revealed 
the  richness  of  her  organ,  and  then  burst  forth  the 
gi'and  air  in  which  she  dedicated  herself  to  tlie 
service  of  France,  ending  by  a  jirayer  for  di^-iue 
assistance.  It  was  no  longer  an  actress,  a  singer, 
it  was  the  Maid  herself  ;  her  dark  eyes  beaming 
with  inspiration,  her  slight  form  glowing  with 
courage,  her  whole  person  noble  and  exalted. 
From  that  moment  all  comments  were  hushed. 
The  audience  followed  her,  as  in  a  trance,  through 
all  the  scenes,  listening  only  to  her  :  when  she 
knelt  reverentially  before  the  holy  visions  ;  when 
she  entered  the  church  at  midnight  to  claim  the 
mysterioiis  sword  ;  when  she  stood  by  the  Dauphin 
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with  hfr  wliitc  Iwiniior  t'>  witness  his  curniiutiuii  ; 
when  slif  nillied  the  soKlitrs  ou  the  walls  i>f 
Orleans;  when  she  wejit  alone,  wuiimliHl,  dejecte<l 
in  her  prison  ;  wlien  she  walkeil  tinnly  to  the 
blazing  pile,  singing  the  prayer  I'f  the  lii-st  scene, 
once  more  ilignitietl  ami  inspiix-d.  The  curtain 
fell  ;  then,  and  then  only,  (li<l  ailuiiration  liuil 
a  voice,  the  whole  house  rose  in  a  tumult  of 
delight — tlie  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
wet  with  their  tears,  the  men  shoutetl  and  threw 
flowers  ou  the  stage,  and  the  pale  exhausted 
singer  lH)we<l  mo<lestly  and  withdrew.  It  w  :is  not 
till  there  was  no  Iiojk.-  of  coaxing  her  Kack,  that 
there  wiis  a  feehle  call  for  the  composer,  who 
instantly  rushed  on  in  a  wild  eccentric  fashion, 
and  shiH>k  his  long  mane  at  the  puhlic,  who,  alas  ! 
ha»l  nearly  forgotten  liim. 

When  he  withdrew  he  eagerly  sought  out  the 
heroiae  of  the  night.  She  was  going  away  as  usual 
alone  :  it  was  clear  she  had  no  husband,  no  brother, 
no  belongings  ;  on  such  a  night  of  trium|ih  who 
woidd  ut>t  have  been  proud  to  have  api»eared  as  her 
escort? 

"  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  see  you  safely  home?  " 
he  whis{>ere<l,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  cab. 

She  hesitatcnl  an  instant.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"this  ouce  you  shall  see  my  home." 

He  jiuiii>e«l  in  delighte«l,  exclaiming,  "There 
will  soon  Ix'  an  end  of  hackney  cabs  ;  a  neat  little 
lirougham  and  a  tine  h<)rse  and  stylish  liveries — 
that  must  soon  Ik-  yours.  And  jewels  I  why  I'll 
engage  that  by  this  time  to-morrow  you  will  l»e  half  a 
dozen  diamond  bracelets  richer  than  you  are  to-day. 
Alas,  jKxir  me  !  what  chance  shall  1  have  then  ?" 

He  looked  languishing,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
un<ler8tand  him,  and  he  was  afraid  of  going  too 
far  lest  she  should  lie  oflended  iusteiul  of  inditt'er- 
ent.  At  last  the  cab  stoppe*!.  They  cnti^^red  a 
mean  dingj'-looking  house,  the  door  of  wliich  was 
oj>enet^l  by  an  old  female  servant,  who  looked  in 
intense  suq>rise  .it  the  hirsute  comiM»ser.  No  one 
came  forwanl,  anxious  to  hear  of  her  triumph  : 
there  was  no  wortl,  no  .smile  of  welcome  for  the 
lone  woman  who  had  that  night  become  the  (jueeu 
of  a  vast  and  coveted  empire.  She  took  the 
candle  from  her  .servant,  and  ascended  the  stair- 
case, followe«l  by  the  wouilering  Smith,  who 
noticed  that  the  stair  carjiet  was  worn  to  its  last 
shrc-tla,  that  the  pajKjr,  the  paint,  all  he  could  see, 
were  old,  meagre,  imverty-stricken.  Sheopeneila 
door  on  the  first  lan«ling,  and  lield  tliu  c.-indle  over 
a  bed  where  lay  sleeping  a  hand.some  Ixjy  of  ten 
years  old.  She  passe<l  tlirough  into  another  room, 
where  two  little  girls  rei»ose«.l,  side  by  side,  a 
lovely  picture  of  inrnx-ence  and  confidence.  O 
how  beautiful,  how  tcn<ler  was  the  gaze  of  the 
mother  who  contcmplatetl  them,  and  how  its  very 
purity  rebuked  the  watcher  of  the  group. 

"There,  sir,  now  you  have  seen  my  liome  ; 
these  children  deiH;nil  entirely  on  my  exertions  ; 
and  I  have  no  aim  in  this  life  but  their  welfare — 
they  alone  have  caused  me  to  exercise  my  one 
talent,  at  any  cost.  The  diamond  Ijracelets  you 
si>oke  of,  the  increase*!  salarj' — all,  all  would  be 
changetl  into  foo«l  an<l  clothing  for  them.  I  value 
no  praise,  no  compliment,  but  as  a  means  of 
helping  them." 

There  was  a  x>ause  of  some  moments,  whilst  the 


man   turned   his  eyes   alternately  from   the  happy 
children  to  the  pale  over-worked  motlier. 

"  Have  you  then  lost  your  hus)j<iud?"  he  asked, 
in  a  softened  tone. 

A  look  of  anguish  crossed  her  features,  and 
with  a  burning  blusli  slio  answered,  "  Yes  :  I 
have  lost  him — he  is  gone!"  -\nd  the  coniiM)ser 
untleratooil  that  she  was  not  a  widow.  Her  hus- 
b.viul  lived,  but  he  was  lost,  indeed — he  was  a 
drunkanl ! 

"Thank  you,"  Siiid  Smith,  with  .altered  mien, 
"I  shiUl  not  forget  your  home;  1  will  intrudt?  ou 
yiui  no  longer."  And  witli  a  iesiK,ctful  Ixiw  ho 
left  the  poor  shabby  house,  sanctified  l)y  the 
pi-esence  of  pure  maternal  love, 
(To  bt  contmxufl.) 

FOLLIES  IN  FOOD. 


In  the  last  generation,  a  family  of  five  brothers 
and  sisters  were  left,  by  the  death  of  their 
widowed  mother,  to  chooso  their  way  of  life  for 
themselves,  at  ages  varying  from  fifteen  to  two- 
and-twenty.  They  made  a  wise  choice,  which  was 
actjuiesced  in  by  the  guardians  of  the  younger 
ones.  They  hail  no  marked  disease, — any  one  of 
them  :  but  they  were  of  a  strumoua  constitution, 
their  physicians  atlmitted  ; — not  scrofidous,  but 
tending  towards  it.  They  resolved  to  tlevote  five 
years  to  the  establishment  of  their  health,  which 
they  considered  would  ha  a  gooil  economy  of  time, 
if  those  years  could  give  vigour  to  all  that  followed. 
There  w;i3  no  difficidty  about  money  ;  so  they 
took  an  airy  country- -house  on  a  gravelly  soil  ; 
bouglit  horses  for  the  five  and  two  grooms,  and 
devised  a  side-SiuiiUe  for  the  girls,  which  woidd 
enable  the  rider  to  take  either  side  of  the  horse  at 
pleasure, — a  i>oint  of  some  imjKjrtance  for  girls 
still  growing,  who  were  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
horseback.  They  were  in  the  open  air  whenever 
the  weather  would  possibly  admit  of  it,  varj'ing 
their  exercises  in  every  imaginable  way.  They 
lived  on  generous  diet, — beef  and  mutton  in 
plenty,  and  good  ale  or  porter,  and,  by  the  medical 
advice  of  the  day,  port  wine.  At  the  end  of  the 
five  years  they  were  as  fine  a  set  of  young  people 
as  could  be  seen,  without  a  tnu-e  of  disease  or 
weakness,  sound  in  body  and  mind. 

Another  family  in  a  lower  rank  of  life  lost 
their  father  wlien  they  were  about  the  same  age. 
They  IkmI  had  warning  ;  for  a  brother  ha»l  died  of 
some  form  of  scrofula,  and  tlieir  father,  who  had 
l»een  far  from  temperate,  died  consumptive  :  but 
they  ha<l  no  idea  of  health  l>eing  a  matter  of 
choice  or  of  duty  in  any  way.  They  expected 
"  Providence"  to  settle  all  that  for  them  ;  and 
the  con8e(|uencc  was,  that  the  old  mother  saw  one 
after  another  tlrop  from  her  side,  after  long 
periods  of  ilisease.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
on  the  particulars.  Unhaj)i>ily,  we  have  all  wit- 
nessed the  fate  of  scrofulous  families,  where 
ignorance  and  mismanagement  aggravated  the 
misery  to  the  utmost.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  young  men  exposed  them-selves  t^j  heat  and 
draughts  without  any  precautions  ;  that  it  never 
entered  their  heails  to  unloa<l  their  skins  (lieyond 
their  face  and  hands)  of  the  salts  accunudated  on 
the  skins  of  working-men  from  day  to  day ;  and 
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that  their  meals  were  like  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours,— hot  cakes,  swimming  in  butter,  for  break- 
fast and  tea  ;  and  at  dinner  and  supper  the  ever- 
lasting favourite, — the  "  pasty  :"  no  game  i^ie, 
nor  anything  like  it  ;  but  two  thick,  greasy  slabs 
of  paste,  with  fi'uit  clapped  in  between  them  :  or, 
if  fruit  coidd  not  be  had,  fresh  or  preserved 
treacle  in  its  place.  There  are  districts  in  England 
where  whole  families  of  working-men  and  appren- 
tices are  seen  daily  dining  on  such  an  abominable 
mess  as  this,  and  rarely  touching  or  desiring  meat. 
It  is  in  jiist  such  neighbourhoods  that  there  are 
superstitions  against  washing.  An  infant's  arms 
must  not  be  washed  before  six  months,  or  it  woiUd 
turn  out  a  thief,  and  the  parents  ' '  wovdd  not  like 
that  :"  and  the  parents  themselves  are  scandalised 
at  the  very  mention  of  such  rashness  as  washing 
the  feet.  If  the  doctor  advises  a  patient  to  put 
her  feet  in  hot  water  for  a  cold,  he  is  told  that  she 
has  not  let  water  touch  her  feet  for  thirty  years, 
and  never  will ;  and  that  she  once  had  a  daughter 
who  ought  to  have  been  living  now,  but  she  was 
once  advised  to  put  her  feet  in  hot  water,  and  she 
died ; — not  in  the  same  year,  it  is  true  :  but  who  can 
tell  whether  she  might  not  have  been  living  now  if 
she  had  done  like  her  mother  ?  Living  in  a  state  of 
society  like  this,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  art  of 
health,  the  predisposed  family  drooped  and  died,  or 
are  lingering  on  in  cons2>icuous  disease. 

These  are  indications  worth  attending  to,  while 
the  Registrar-General's  Report  teUs  us  that  twenty 
in  a  hundred  of  the  deaths  in  England,  in  1857, 
were  from  "constitutional  disease,"  by  far  the 
largest  propoi-tion  being  from  some  form  of 
scrofidous  affection,  and  especially  consumption. 
No  less  than  58,320  persons  died  of  consumption 
in  England  in  1857.  But  double  the  number  died 
of  diseases  for  which  want  of  cleanliness  and  good 
diet  are  mainly  answerable.  As  to  personal  clean- 
liness, we  will  oidy  say  one  thing ; — that  very  few 
persons  seem  to  be  aware,  even  after  all  that  the 
Combes  have  ^vl•itten,  what  the  precise  conse- 
quences are  of  the  skin  not  being  thoroughly 
washed  and  rubbed  every  day.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  or  suppose  that  people  feel  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  bathing ;  for  mere  bathing, — a 
mere  plunge  into  the  Serpentine,  or  the  sea,  or  any 
other  bath, — does  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
thorough  aljlution.  We  ought  to  know  the  pi-ocess 
by  which  disease  follows  a  loaded  skin.  It  is 
simply  that  the  skin  ought  to  carry  off  several 
pounds  a  day  of  the  waste  of  the  body  ;  and  if  it 
is  so  choked  as  to  be  unable  to  do  this,  the  work 
is  thrown  iipon  the  interior  organs,  which  have 
quite  enough  work  of  their  own  to  do.  Hence 
come  internal  inflammations,  disorders,  and  decay. 
The  introduction  of  steam  ought  to  have  lessened 
mortahty  from  this  cause  more  than  it  has  :  but 
the  perception  of  this  advantage  of  the  steam- 
engine  is  spreading.  Many  years  ago,  some  miU- 
owners  and  mining  proprietors  gave  the  benefit  of 
the  warm  water  of  their  engines  to  their  work- 
people, by  carrying  it  into  a  range  of  washing- 
sheds  and  baths.  In  Cornwall  it  seems  to  be  a 
regiUar  practice  for  the  miners  to  wash  in  this 
way  on  leaving  their  work  every  afternoon.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  is  a  more  thorough  washing  than  is 
described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines 


in  certain  coal  districts,  where  the  men,  duly 
shaven  and  proper  in  appearance  on  Sundays,  are 
wearing  their  clean  shirts  over  skins  ingrained 
with  six  months'  coal-dust.  Inflammatory  and 
choleraic  diseases  make  i)rodigious  havoc  among 
an  unwashed  po}>iUation. 

Taking  society  all  roimd,  however,  it  appears 
that  more  young  people  are  killed  by  raistakes 
about  food  than  about  anything  else  except  air. 
The  mistakes  about  food  are  so  various,  so  ox^posite, 
that,  while  we  are  ashamed  of  our  ignorairce,  we 
may  hope  for  a  great  sa\ang  of  hfe  when  we  grow 
wiser.  ' '  Doctor, "  said  an  American  clergyman 
to  the  family  physician  who  was  attending  the 
mother,  "do  look  at  that  girl's  tongue."  "  O, 
father,  I  am  very  well,"  said  the  young  lady  ;  "as 
well  as  I  always  am."  Bvit  the  doctor  looked  at 
the  tongue,  and  observed  that  it  was  just  as  white 
as  every  young  I'jcrson's  tongue  he  looked  at. 
"They  are  all^alike,"  said  he.  "Why?  Why 
people  must  have  more  or  less  fever  while  they 
eat  as  young  people  eat  here  ;  and  without  proper 
exercise  too."  He  criticised  the  American  diet; 
Avhicli  it  is  not  our  lousiness  to  do  while  we  have 
so  much  to  correct  in  our  own.  The  yoimg  people 
in  both  countries  suffer  and  die  in  much  the  same 
way  ; — the  Americans  more  and  the  English  less  ; 
l)ut  both  very  unnecessarily.  The  mistake  is  the 
same,  whether  the  diet  ha  the  same  or  different. 

The  mortality  detailed  1:)y  Dr.  Farr  relates,  we 
must  remember,  to  all  classes.  When  we  read  of 
errors  in  diet,  we  usiially  think  of  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  as  we  imagine  them,  and  suppose  that 
luxurious  people  are  over-fed.  In  the  first  place, 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  by  the  testimony  of 
physicians  ;  and  in  the  next,  if  it  were  true  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  it,  because  the  rich  and 
luxurious  must  always  be  the  smallest  class  of  the 
English  or  any  other  people.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  wise  modern  physicians  have  been  heard  to 
declare  that  English  ladies  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  sufBciently  well  fed.  They  take  enough 
in  bidk,  perhaps,  Init  not  nutritious  and  reparative 
food.  They  woidd  be  more  robust  and  less 
nervous  if  they  lived  rather  more  as  ladies  did  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  consuming  more  beef  and 
manchet  and  (if  earned  by  strong  exercise,  not 
otherwise)  good  ale.  As  for  the  late  dinners 
which  we  are  all  so  shocked  at,  they  had  better  be 
called  suppers.  If  the  gentlemen  do  not  take  a 
substantial  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
they  ought  ;  and  the  ladies  do.  They  in  fact 
dine  with  the  children  at  one  or  two  o'clock.  The 
leg  of  mutton  or  cold  beef  then  is  their  real  dinner. 
They  have  tea  at  five  or  six,  with  or  without  the 
children  ;  and  then,  if  they  choose  to  call  the 
eight  o'clock  meal  dinner  they  can  ;  but  it  in  fact 
answers  to  the  supper  of  old  days.  A  few  spoonsful 
of  soup,  a  wing  of  fowl  or  game,  a  plate  of  jelly  or 
cream,  and  ice  and  fruit  afterwards,  may  be  all 
very  pretty,  but  it  bears  no  comparison  as  a 
dinner  to  the  miitton  and  pudding  at  two 
o'clock.  Many  gentlemen  do  make  their  real 
dinner  at  the  nominal  time  ;  and  hence  the  great 
amount  of  disease  among  professional  men  and  the 
rich  merchant  class  in  London.  Now  it  is  the 
stomach  that  gives  way,  and  now  it  is  the  nerves. 
Paralysis    knocks    down    one,     choleraic    disease 
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Ciirrita  ufl"  ;uiother,  luul  ilysix-psia  makes  life  a 
loug  misery  to  a  tliinl  ;  aiul  who  can  wonder, 
when  that  class  of  gentlemen  brcakiiwst  early  (if 
men  of  liusiness  in  iuiy  way),  ami  work  their 
brains  ;U1  Jay,  without  another  proper  nieiU,  or 
perhaps  any  1«-m  il  at  ;ill,  for  twelve  hoiii-s  't  Tlio 
expenditure  of  idimentary  materiiJ  may  be  great  in 
the  kiteheus  of  the  rich — as  in  the  making  of  the 
famous  white  soup  in  the  Queen's  kitclien — but 
the  liigher  chuises  arc  not  in  this  country  overfed. 

The  next  class  is  nearer  to  reason  in  its  osten- 
sible practice  tlian  perhaps  any  t)thcr  in  the 
coimtry.  Three  meiUs  a  day,  with  a  small  inter- 
lude, and  at  nearly  reasonable  times,  seem  to 
promise  well ;  and  if  one  sort  of  citizen  is  Ixtter 
nourished  than  another,  it  is  probably  the  ordinary 
man  of  business  in  town  and  country,  w  ho  likes 
his  joint  and  pudding  at  dinner,  anil  the  loaf  of 
gooil  homemade  bre;ul,  with  country  butter  ;md 
eggs  at  breakfast  and  tea.  Yet  there  are  draw- 
backs here.  The  wife  is  not  complacent  about 
her  table,  and  her  daughters  do  not  eat  ivs  girls 
shoidd  ;  ;ind  her  sons  at  times  look  critical.  The 
faidt  here  is,  not  in  the  theory,  not  in  the  hours, 
not  in  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  house,  but  in 
the  cookeiy.  Without  incurring  the  reproach  of 
grumbling  at  one's  own  age  of  the  world,  or  saying 
that  "the  former  times  were  better  than  these," 
one  may  state  the  plain  fact,  that  the  custom  of 
our  countrj'  used  to  be  for  the  housewives  of  all 
ranks  to  be  responsible  for  the  table  at  home,  luid 
to  claim  that  responsibility  as  a  matter  of  right — 
as  a  iKjint  of  honour  as  well  as  of  duty.  To  declare 
this  is  to  say  that  the  case  is  otherwise  now. 

A  new  saying  has  recently  obtained  a  wide  eir- 
ctUation — "That  you  shoidd  discharge  your  cook 
for  no  offence  short  of  murder."  Send  her  away, 
and  you  will  never  have  another  :  for  two  real 
cooks  in  a  lifetime  are  more  than  .uiy  one  lias  a 
right  to  exi)€ct.  Why  are  there  so  few  cooks? 
Simjily  because  the  demand  for  them  has  declined. 
So  it  is,  in  the  very  face  of  the  new  saying. 
Cooks  are  wanted  more  than  ever  ;  1)ut  not  good 
ones,  Ijccausc  housewives  do  not  know  how  to  set 
about  reipiiring  high  ({ualitics  in  a  cook,  and  are 
accustomed  to  put  up  with  what  they  can  get,  or 
to  hire  on  bhiul  N}K;cidati<)n.  .Middle-class  house- 
wives in  England  cannot  cook,  generally  speaking  : 
and,  moreover,  they  do  not  know  what  to  require, 
what  to  order,  and  how  far  to  sui)erintend.  Their 
mothers  did  not  teach  them  ;  we  have  no  .schools 
for  the  homely  domestic  arts  ;  and  how  should 
they  know  any  more  of  housewifery  than  of  law, 
physic,  or  divinity  ?  If  the  trutli  were  knowTi, 
this  is  one  of  the  depressing  inlluences  which  bear 
down  the  spirit  and  health  of  the  maidenhoo<l  of 
England.  Tbousantls  of  girls  are  painfully  con- 
scious of  ignonuioe  wliich  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
regarded  as  a  disgrace  ;  and,  when  intending  to 
marry,  a  heavy  weight  of  care  sits  at  the  heart 
from  the  sense  of  the  chances  against  their  being 
able  to  make  their  husbands'  homes  comfortable, 
and  the  scene  of  complacency  that  the  home  of 
every  good  wife  shoidd  be.  After  marriage  it  is 
worse.  If  the  deficiency  is  repaired,  it  is  through 
severe  humiliation  on  the  one  part,  and  great  for- 
bearance on  the  other  ;  and  the  cases  are  few  in 
which  it  can  be  thoroughly  repaired. 


What  is  to  l>o  done  ?  for  cooking  di)ea  not  como 
by  nature,  nor  even  ordering  a  talde  by  obser- 
vation. The  art  must  bo  learned,  like  other  ails, 
by  i)roj>er  instruction.  We  want,  and  wc  must 
have,  schools  of  domestic  uumagement  now  that 
every  home  is  not  such  a  school.  Mothers  can,  at 
least,  teach  their  dauglitera  to  know  one  sort  of 
meat  from  another,  and  one  joint  from  another, 
and,  in  a  rougher  or  more  thorough  way,  w  hat  to 
order  in  the  every -day  way  and  for  guests.  Thus 
much,  tlien,  every  girl  should  know,  from  child- 
hood upwards.  A  little  practice  of  observation  in 
the  markets  woiUd  soon  teach  a  willing  learner  to 
distinguish  prime  articles  from  inferior  kinds,  and 
to  know  what  lish,  Hesli,  fowl,  and  fruits  are 'in 
season  every  month  in  the  year.  We  have  seen 
lailies  bu^nng  pork  under  a  sweltering  summer 
sun,  and  imiuiriug  for  geese  in  January  and  Jidy, 
and  taking  up  with  skinny  rabbits  in  May,  and 
letting  the  season  of  mackerel,  herrings,  salmon, 
and  all  manner  of  lish  pass  over  unused. 

Everj'body  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  introduction  of 
cookery  into  industrial  schools,  hero  and  there. 
But  much  more  tliau  this  is  wanted  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  well-qualiricd  cooks  woidd 
open  schools  iu  London  and  all  our  large  towns 
for  the  instruction  of  ladies  and  hou3ekeei)er8,  they 
would  meet  with  signal  success.  It  is  probably 
true  that  almost  every  Uttlc  girl  is  fond  of  the 
household  arts,  and  delights  in  cooking,  especiidly  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  nudtitude  of  young 
ladies,  married  and  single,  woidd  give  all  they  are 
worth  to  be  as  much  at  home  at  the  hea<l  of  their 
households  as  tlieir  grandmotliei"S  were.  Till  thia 
new-old  branch  of  female  education  is  placed 
within  reach  r)f  tlic  whole  sex,  there  will  be  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  as  well  as  waste  of  the  national 
re-sources,  from  the  whole  of  society  being  at  the 
mercy  of  its  cooks — not  a  tenth  part  of  whom  arc 
worthy  of  the  honourable  name. 

How  is  it  in  that  class  in  which  every  wife  is 
the  household  cook,  or  at  least  the  ilirectress  of 
the  kitchen  ?  How  do  the  allairs  of  the  table 
prosper  in  that  substantiiU  class  which  includes 
our  farmers,  country  shopkeepers,  and  superior 
artisans  ?  We  arc  sorry  to  saj' — but  jihysicians 
and  tradesmen  will  testify  to  the  fact — that  the 
mortality  of  the  countiy  is  increased  by  the  habit 
of  overeating  wliich  exists  in  thousands  of  house- 
holds of  this  order.  Not  in  all  ;  and  great  honour 
is  due  to  those  who  a<lopt  a  sensible  diet,  ))ecause 
it  is  apt  to  l)c  stigmatised  as  meanness  ;  but,  as  a 
general  fact,  the  habit  of  over-eating  destroys 
health  and  life  to  a  grievous  amount  in  that  order 
of  citizens  in  which  a  gross  table  is  regarded  as  a 
libend  and  kindly  mode  of  living.  As  to  the  true 
olil  English  fannhouse,  there  is  no  better  picture 
of  its  haltits  aa  to  meals  and  hospit-olity  than  one 
given  by  Mr.  Howitt,  in  (if  we  remember  right) 
his  "Rural  Life  in  England.'  The  quantity  on 
the  table  at  one  time,  the  peri>etual  arrivals  of 
more,  the  constant  succession  of  meals  all  day,  and 
the  urgent  persua-sions  to  guests  to  eat,  and 
reproaches  for  not  eating  enough,  are  just  like  the 
experience  of  townspeople  who  some  time  in  their 
lives  were  suddenly  introtluced  into  rural  society. 
The  ordin.iry  mo<le  of  life  on  a  Yorkshire  gr;izing 
farm  ia  abundantly  suriirisiug  to  persons  who  have 
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doubted  about  taking  luncheou  while  eating  three 
meals  a  day.  Mistress  and  maid  are  stirring 
early  to  make  the  porridge  for  the  household, 
breakfast  being  at  seven.  The  vast  bowls  of  por- 
ndge  and  quarts  of  milk  being  dispatched,  there  is 
bare  time  for  the  chamber- work  before  lunch  has 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  fields — huge  baskets  of 
bread,  oatcake  and  cheese,  with  bottles  of  beer. 
This  is  from  half-past  nine  to  ten.  At  twelve 
dinner  smokes  on  the  long  board — great  pieces  of 
pork,  beef,  or  mutton,  or  all  three  ;  or  vast  pies 
and  puddings,  and  cheese,  and  rice-milk,  and  ale  ; 
and  the  board  is  pretty  well  cleai'ed  in  half  an  hour. 
At  three,  the  baskets  go  again  into  the  field  with 
the  afternoon  lunch — bread,  cheese,  and  beer  as 
before.  At  five  all  assemble  for  tea,  which  is 
porridge  and  milk,  as  at  breakfast.  At  eight, 
there  is  supper — cold  meat,  hot  potatoes,  oat-cake, 
and  cheese.  By  that  time  the  women  have  done 
cooking  for  the  day,  and,  the  Ijoard  being  cleared, 
they  sit  down  to  mend  stockings,  the  farmer  reads 
the  newspaper  at  his  own  round  table,  with  his 
own  caudle  ;  and  the  men  nudge  each  other  to 
keep  awake,  or  nod  forwards,  or  join  to  prick  or 
pinch  or  punch  any  particularly  sleepy  sinner,  till 
nine  o'clock  strikes,  and  they  slink  off  to  bed.  How- 
ever sti'ong  the  exercise  taken  by  siich  a  household, 
it  is  still  subject  to  fever,  liver  complaints,  diarrhoea, 
and  rheumatism,  besides  that  torj)idity  of  brain 
which  is  in  itself  a  pre^jaratiou  for  disease.  The 
strongest  and  most  active  brains  resist  disease  the 
Ijest  and  the  longest.  Not  the  overwroiight  brains, 
be  it  observed,  but  the  most  generally  exercised, 
which  keep  up  the  highest  vitality  over  the  widest 
range  of  human  powers.  One  does  not  look  for  this 
kind  of  brain  among  clowns  who  eat  five  or  six 
meals  a  day,  and  know  and  care  nothing  about  the 
world  oiitside  the  farm  fences. 

But  the  small  shopkeepers  in  towns  are  a  A'ery 
diiferent  class,  from  whom  a  higher  intelligence 
might  be  expected  :  yet  they  are  apt  to  eat  twice 
as  much  as  is  good  for  them.  Observe  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  household  at  market.  What  a 
quantity  of  prime  fish  is  bought !  what  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  besides  joints,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
dainties  !  What  peas  and  asparagus  and  seacale  ! 
What  vast  cheeses,  and  cream  cheeses,  and  curds, 
and  gallons  of  fruit,  and  mounds  of  butter  !  But, 
to  come  to  particidars,  here  is  an  illustration. 

A  friend  of  ours — a  surgeon's  wife — Avas  informed 
one  day  about  noon  that  a  patient  desired  to  see 
her  in  the  waiting-room.  She  answered  this  odd 
request  by  going  there,  when  she  foimd  two  per- 
sons in  great  alai-m,  and  distressed  that  the 
surgeon  was  not  exjiected  home  for  two  hours. 
The  wife  of  a  small  shopkeeper  was  ill,  and  a 
friend  had  come  with  her,  in  hope  of  olitaining 
immediate  relief.  They  could  not  explain  what  was 
the  matter,  but  would  be  glail  of  any  advice.  The 
poor  woman  said  she  felt  so  miserable  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  and  her  throat  was  quite  unlike 
in  shape  to  its  usual  state  ;  and  she  coidd  scarcely 
breathe,  and  had  such  an  oppression,  &c.  The  lady 
saw  immediately  that  it  was  a  case  of  \aolent  indi- 
gestion. She  said  that  it  was  not  her  practice  to 
prescribe  for  her  husband's  p.atients,  but  she  coiild 
recommend  a  simple  medicine  for  relieving  the 
immediate  oppression,  which  woidd  j^ass  the  time 


till  medical  advice  could  be  had.  What  she  heard  of 
the  eating  of  that  day  and  the  preceding  astonished 
her  ;  but  in  the  evening  her  husband  said  she  had 
not  told  him  nearly  aU  that  had  gone  down  the 
woman's  throat,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
remember,  this — perhaps  more,  certainly  not  less. 

There  was  a  large  fine  salmon  in  the  case — a 
present.  A  friend  came  to  pass  the  day,  and  the 
salmon  was  cooked  for  dinner,  superseding  a 
bullock's  heart  stuffed  with  onions.  There  was  a 
pie,  and  there  were  puddings,  and  other  things  at 
dinner  ;  but  the  great  salmon  was  the  main  feature. 
At  tea,  at  five,  there  were  hot  buttered  cakes  and 
buttered  toast,  and  the  heart  stuffed  with  onions, 
and  sweet  cake,  of  course  :  and  at  eight  there  was 
supper,  viz.,  fried  soles  and  potatoes,  an  a.pple  pie 
and  ciistard,  cheese  and  porter.  At  breakfast 
next  morning  the  salmon  was  proceeded  with  ;  and 
the  patient  had  partaken  plentifidly  of  it,  and  had 
also  fortified  herself  with  lunch  before  going  to 
the  doctor.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  this  is  only  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  diet  of  thovisands  of  families 
in  England,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  suffer  under 
that  dreary  collection  of  diseases  that  Adam  saw 
going  into  hospital,  by  dismal  anticipation,  as 
related  in  Paradise  Lost.  If  we  set  against  these 
the  consequences  of  under-feeding,  we  may  see 
how  far  we  are  from  wisdom.  On  the  subject  of 
deficient  food  we  wiU  not  enter.  Nobody  needs 
convincing  of  the  horrors  of  it.  The  practical 
question  is,  whether  any  means  can  be  found  of 
saving  the  lives  of  young  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  over-load  their  stomachs  (under  the 
idea  of  fostering  their  strength  and  living  gene- 
rously), that  there  may  be  the  more  food  left  in 
the  market  for  those  who  now  have  not  enoiigh. 
There  are  a  few  places  within  the  United  Kingdom 
where  instruction  is  given  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution and  management  of  the  human  frame. 
If  there  were  schools  enough  to  teach  the  girls  of 
the  middle  classes  the  leading  truths  about  diet, 
in  relation  to  health,  the  next  generation  woidd 
be  happier  than  the  last.  The  weU-to-do  woidd 
have  better  health — quiet  nights,  easy  and  cheer- 
fid  days,  freedom  from  nightmare  and  indigestion, 
a  longer  life  and  a  merrier  one  than  now  :  and  the 
poor  people  below  them  woidd  have  a  better  chance 
of  keeping  body  and  soid  together,  and  being  in 
an  amiable  mood  towards  God  and  man.  Can  one 
not  imagine  the  surplus  left  over  by  a  wise  gene- 
ration of  farmers  and  shopkeepers  spread  out  in 
the  wilderness  for  the  poor  ?  For  it  shoidd  be 
remembered  that  food  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the 
commodities  which  is,  at  each  particidar  time, 
Hmited  in  quantity  ;  so  that  to  waste  it  is  to  de- 
prive somebody.  If  this  were  fairly  understood 
by  those  who  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  more 
persons  would  have  it  once. 

One  practical  point,  which  woidd  assist  the  due 
feedins  of  the  under-fed,  need  not  wait  for  a 
general  advance  in  education.  To  enable  the 
poorer  classes  to  turn  food  to  the  best  account  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  putting  more  within  their 
reach  ;  and  this  coidd  easily  be  done.  It  actually 
is  done  in  a  few  places  where  cooking  is  taught  on 
system  in  industrial  schools  ;  and  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  why  there  should  not  be  schools  of 
cookery  for  poor  children,   as  well  as  for  yoimg 
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ladies  in  London,  and  for  soldiers  in  the  camp. 
WHiy  should  we  not  all  learn  to  cook  ?  We  have 
cookery-lHX>ks  for  the  great,  and;dso  for  the  million  ; 
hut  cookery-books  are  of  little  value  till  there  is 
some  aptitude  at  the  practice.  I^t  half  a  dozen 
l>opul.-u-  te.ichers  like  ."^lyer  (but  who  i■^  like  him  !) 
travel  through  the  country,  each  with  a  ]H»rt;ible 
kitchen,  and  show  all  the  women  and  girls  in 
town  and  country  the  Ijcst  way  to  make  antl  ciMik  tlic 
common  prej^iratious  of  fiKxl ;  .ind  the  l>ene(it  will 
be  e4U.-d  to  a  rise  of  wages  t^>  the  hibouring  man  at 
once.  The  mere  secret  of  the  stew — now  nirely 
or  never  seen  on  the  cottage  table — woidd  be  as 
g.KHl  as  another  shilling  a-week  in  he.alth  and 
strongth.  It  is  ditticult  to  stop  here,  on  tiie  verge 
"f  a  great  and  enticing  subject  ;  but  we  can  say 
only  one  thing  more  now — that  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  mourning  parents  in  England  at  this 
moment,  whose  manly  young  sons  and  once  pro- 
mising daughters  are  in  their  graves  Wcause  their 
fathers  made  mistakes  in  providing  the  family 
foo*l,  and  their  mothers  did  not  know  how  to  set 
it  Wfore  them.  The  mind  recoils  from  such  a 
statement,  l>ut  it  is  tnie  ;  and  it  ought  therefore 
to  be  set  down  j)lainly.  The  mind  also  recoils 
from  the  statement  that  the  cholera  is  at  Dantzic 
;uid  at  Hamburg  ;  and  not  .olt^igether  .nbsent  from 
England  ;  but  it  is  tnie,  and  ought  t<i  be  told  ;  and 
with  it  the  further  truth  th.it  if  everj'  family  in 
the  kingdom  sat  down  in  pure  air,  in  a  state  of 
personal  cleanliness,  to  three  meals  a  day  of  goo<l 
common  ftxKl,  well  cooked,  and  eametl  by  fair 
work  of  Ijody  and  mind,  the  cholera  would  Ijc 
kejit  out  more  surely  than  by  a  wall  of  brass,  or 
would  fly  over  us  like  the  first  raven  we  hear  of, 
nml  go  back  to  its  haimts,  for  want  of  some  jiiace 
whereon  to  ahght.  It  will  1m?  some  time  before 
that  can  hapi>en.  Meanwhile,  what  can  each  of 
13  do  to  save  some  of  the  thousands  who  are  for 
•  ver  dropping  int")  well-known  jiitfalls  around  the 
threshold  of  adult  life  ?        Hakkikt  M.vRTixE.\r. 


SULPHTRWELL 


\\'ho  h««  not  heanl  tell  of  that  famous  Northern 
watering-place  which  I  shall  call  Sulphurwell, — of 
its  baths  for  the  gotit}',  and  its  iialls  for  the  gout- 
Ivss, — its  old-world  hotels  and  taUli-it  dli6l>-, — its 
bracing  air  and  lovely  enWrous  ;  above  all,  of  its 
'  elebrated  marriages — the  punster  has  no  doubt 
drv.-uly  christ<'ned  them  sidjihur-matches — with 
h  the  verj-  name  of  the  place  has  come  to  In- 
'.itird,  to  the  extent  of  making  the  insertion  of 
\  single  gentleman's  name  among  the  list  of 
arrivals  alnioet  tantamount  t<>  an  a<lverti3ement 
for  a  partner  in  life  ? 

We  have  all  of  us,  I  say,  heard  of  Suli<hurwill  ; 
rvnd  yet  in  the  eyea  of  us,  the  mo<lern  generation 
"f  Londoners,  the  i>lace  exists  j>erhaps  rather  as  a 
•  '  •  of  the  i>.-wt.  Cecilia  and  Evelina  very  likely 
-  •  lit  a  sumnit-r  there.  (JillK-rt  CJurney,  without 
lioubt,  must  have  paid  it  a  visit,  having  run  down 
there  on  the  top  of  the  Highflyer  coach.  Or  the 
Hckwickians  may  have  met  there  with  8f»me  of 
*1  r  most  startling,  though  unrecorled  a<lvcn- 
tur-3.  But  minlern  heroes  of  romance  no  more 
thai,  modern  gentlemen  ont  for  a  long  vacation 
throng  the  SiUphurwell  of  the  present  day.     The 


steam-engine  has  whistled  them  all  off.  The 
tourist,  not  content  with  overrunning  Euroj>e,  has 
of  late  years  disctivered  America,  and  at  Saratoga, 
or  Newport,  or  West  I'oint,  very  likely,  will  our 
grandsons  furuish  us  with  granthlaughti-rs-in-law. 
Who  goes  to  Sulphurwell  now  ?  Perhaps  a  few 
fon-igners,  a  few  Maiuhester  and  Leeds  and  Shef- 
field i>eople,  a  few  Irisli — perhaps  noln^y  at  all  ! 
It  may  Ix.-  that  the  mineral  water  is  all  luscd  up  in 
turning  mill-wheels,  aiul  the  v:ust  saloons  in  which 
our  ancestors  8trutt«'d  and  mmuetted  are  con- 
verted into  ragged-school-rooms,  or  re-echo  to  the 
voice,  addressing  itself  to  monster  meetings,  of 
Mr.  Colxlen  or  Mr.  Bright  ! 

Such  were  my  thoughts  some  two  months  ago, 
when  circumstances — of  which  it  is  only  nccess;iry 
to  say  that  they  were  not  of  a  matrimonial  charac- 
ter— took  me  to  Sulphurwell  for  a  few  days. 
Inste.id  of  a  few  days,  my  stay  proti"acted  \tsAi 
into  as  many  weeks,  and  even  now,  the  season 
closed  and  the  place  really  deserted,  I  sit  writing 
these  pages  in  my  quaint  old  Ijedroom  at  the 
George  Hotel.  The  fact  is  that  Sulphurwell  is  a 
rich  mine  for  the  observer,  a  spfit  the  coimterj)art 
to  which  does  not  exist  in  (Jreat  Britain  or,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  in  any  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe.  And  now  that  Me  are  all  of  us  so  familijir 
^Y\t\\  the  glolK'  aforesaid,  knowing  the  .\lps  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  visiting 
Rome  a  good  deal  more  often  than  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  jxrhaps  a  short  account  of  the  life 
at  this  out-of-the-way  place,  lying  as  it  were 
neglected  at  our  own  doors,  may  come  with  a 
certain  smack  of  novelty. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts.  High  and 
L<iw,  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  each  other; 
but  it  is  of  the  former  that  1  liave  principally  to 
treat.  Here  we  have  three  hotels,  each  with  a 
distinctive  character,  or,  as  the  French  would  say, 
a  r/it-ntelt  peculiar  to  itself.  Tliere  is  tlie  Marl- 
lx)rough  (named  afti'r  that  celebrated  general, 
and  built  during  the  period  of  his  triumphs),  which 
goes  by  the  name  ol  "The  House  of  Lords,"  being 
the  re.'^ort  of  such  few  fashionables  as  continue  to 
visit  the  pLoce.  "  Tlie  House  of  Commons  "  is 
represented  by  the  George  (built,  and  apparently 
furnished,  in  the  reign  of  the  First  George),  the 
head-(|U.arters  of  fun,  flirtation,  and  Irish  aspi- 
rants. The  William  and  Man,-  (whose  stnicture 
and  internal  arrangements  date  from  that  donble 
reign)  i.f,  again,  the  remlezvous  of  the  Manchester 
and  Ixcds  arist<^K?racies, — a  terribly  select  house, 
turning  away  lonls  from  its  diX)rs,  and  shielding 
as  much  as  possible  its  cotton-spinning  heiresses 
from  the  j)rofane  southern  or  Milesian  gaze. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  about  Sulphur- 
well life  is  the  hereditary'  feud  which  is  kcjit  up 
Intween  these  three  chief  hotels,  sometimes  flaming 
high,  sometimes  smouldering  low,  sometimes  to 
.all  apjK'arance  dying  out  in  an  tnt'-nU  cordittff, 
yet  always  ready  to  spring  uj"  again,  like  the 
feuds  between  neighbouring  i>eoples.  How  the 
tradition  manages  to  keeji  afloat  with  an  annually 
changing  jiopulatiim,  is  the  mysterious  part  of  the 
affair.  Now  and  then  the  Marll)orongh,  it  may 
be,  offended  .at  something  done  or  left  undone  by 
the  George,  starts  an  ojifKisition  tlance  right  on 
the  evening  of  the  George  baU,  and  the  other  two 
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hotels  uniting,  iDiit  the  Marlborough  into  Coventry. 
The  Marlbiu-nians,  when  they  appear  at  our  balls, 
pass  hostile  criticisms  on  the  fair  Georgians,  and 
express  audibly  their  astonishment  at  oiu-  shock- 
ingly mixed  society.  We,  on  our  part,  on  going  to 
them  are  lost  in  amazement,  every  Friday  evening,  at 
their  stiffness,  their  formality,  the  indifferent  quality 
of  their  negus,  and  their  other  social  deficiencies. 
Not  to  do  this  on  one  side  and  the  other  would  be  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  lukewarm  patriot, 
if  not  a  traitor  to  one's  own  signboard. 

But  the  point  in  which  the  three  hotels — or  at 
least  two  out  of  the  three — entirely  resemble  each 
other,  is  that  of  their  internal  economy  and 
arrangements.  You  seem  to  yourself  to  be  trans- 
ported back  to  the  eighteenth  centiu-y,  as  you  sit 
eating  your  Yorkshire  cake  in  the  vast  breakfast- 
room.  That,  Hke  the  still  vaster  and  more  dismal 
dining-room,  is  innocent  of  a  carjiet.  The  walls 
are  painted  with  obsolete  patterns  and  impossible 
flowers,  the  colours  of  Avhich  have  gone  oif  into  a 
kind  of  faint  chalkiness,  like  the  colours  of  some 
of  the  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua.  In  both  rooms 
there  is  a  miisicians'  gallery  ;  a  lyre,  tragic  and 
comic  masks,  crown,  and  G.  R.,  the  whole  sur- 
roiinded  by  a  garland  of  flowers,  are,  I  need  hardly 
say,  its  pictorial  decorations,  the  approach  to 
which  is  by  a  rickety  ladder,  borrowed  from  the 
stable.  The  chairs  are,  I  confess,  a  mystery  to 
me.  An  antiquarian  from  Wardoiu'  Street  should 
be  broiight  down  to  sit  in  jiidgment  upon  them. 
T  should  not  be  in  the  least  siu'prised  to  hea,r  that 
they  were  bought  a  bargain  at  the  London  resi- 
dences of  the  seven  bishops,  when  those  prelates, 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  ' '  declined  housekeeping  " 
on  being  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  bedrooms  are  destitute  of  bells  and  fire- 
places. But  a  blazing  coal  and  wood  fire  illumi- 
nates the  snugly  carpeted  bar,  shining  through  its 
red  curtains  and  bringing  into  relief  the  steeple- 
chasers and  stage-coaches  upon  its  walls,  the 
portraits  of  gi-eat  local  Nimrods,  and  of  the  won- 
derful inliabitants  of  SulphurweU,  taken  at  the 
age  of  one  himdred  and  ten,  by  command  of  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Chai'lotte.  Seated  in  this  bar,  it 
becomes  possible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  some  one 
being  left  in  charge  of  the  house  during  the  winter, 
a  supposition  wliich  would  otherwise  give  one  a 
kind  of  cold  shudder.  For  in  those  vast  halls, 
and  long  re-echoing  corridors,  there  must  be,  I 
take  it,  a  winter  season  for  ghosts — ghosts  with 
three-cornered  hats  and  gold-headed  canes,  ghosts 
in  hoops  and  patches,  marvelling  each  successive 
year  at  the  little  change  which  has  come  over  the 
place  since  their  days  of  a  century  ago.  Why 
does  not  the  gentleman  who  lately  advertised  in 
the  papers  for  a  haunted  house  come  and  spend  a 
winter  at  SiilphurweU  ? 

These  are  no  spectres,  however,  the  one  hundred 
or  so  of  male  and  female  guests  who  are  waked  up 
to  a  sensation  of  ajipetite,  or  recalled  from  their 
dreadful  potations  at  the  well,  by  the  sound  of  the 
eight  o'clock  breakfast  gong.  A  glance  at  the 
side-tables  will  show  the  anticipated  presence  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Legs  of  mutton,  shoiilders  of 
mutton,  haunch  of  mutton,  saddle  of  mutton, 
ribs  of  mutton,  other  portions  of  mutton,  if  ana- 
tomy permit  of  their  existence  (we  have  slaughtered 


a  sheep  lately),  form  the  staple  of  our  fare.  A 
huge  tea-urn,  something  of  the  shape  of  the  lean- 
ing tower  of  Pisa,  furnishes  the  sujiply  of  hot 
water,  which  each  guest  caiises  to  dribble  out  into 
his  or  her  little  antique  tea-pot. 

Oiu-  fare  at  Sidphurwell  is  of  the  hea\'iest,  and 
our  appetites,  as  in  the  case  of  travellers  on  a  long 
sea  voyage,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  undergraduates, 
coiintry  parsons,  and  other  unemployed  personages, 
of  the  most  severe  kind.  The  legs  of  mutton  and 
roimds  of  beef  reappear  cold  at  the  one  o'clock 
luncheon,  and  are  succeeded  by  hot  and  ponderous 
joints  at  the  half-past  five  o'clock  dinner.  At 
eight,  the  digestion  is  astonished  by  the  exhibition 
of  muffins,  Sally -luns,  and  Yorkshire  cakes,  imder 
the  name  of  "  tea,"  and  is  finally  quite  prostrated 
by  the  sandwiches  and  negus,  or  punch,  peciUiar 
to  the  place  (having  been  much  approved  of  on 
one  of  her  A^sits  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough), 
which  terminate  the  day. 

But  amidst  all  this  Homeric  feasting,  woe  to  the 
unhappy  bachelor  unattended  (as  literary  bachelors 
are,  for  obviotis  reasons,  wont  to  be)  by  a  servant 
of  his  own.  The  fom-  waiters  attached  to  the 
establishment  are  to  him  not  so  much  as  spectral 
appearances,  or  indeed  appearances  of  any  kind. 
His  meat,  if  he  wish  for  any,  must  consist  of  the 
dish  most  nearly  contiguous  to  hun  :  his  drink, 
Hke  that  of  the  Americans,  must  be  taken  after 
the  repast,  standing  at  the  bar.  Perhaps  this  is 
only  one  of  the  deep-laid  traditional  schemes  of 
the  place,  to  liu-e  the  single  men  into  matrimony  by 
ciitting  off  the  supplies,  starving  oxit,  so  to  speak, 
the  garrison  which  refuses  to  be  taken  by  storm. 
Certain  it  is,  that  families  who  are  habitues  of 
the  spot,  bring  down  not  only  their  own  servants, 
but  their  own  wines,  their  tea,  sometimes  their 
plate  and  table-linen,  as  travellers  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  Moscow  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  till 
within  the  last  few  years.  There  is  cue  elderly 
Scotch  gentleman  near  me  at  table,  whom  I  have 
never  yet  ventiu'ed  to  ask  for  a  slice  of  the  salmon 
which  stands,  twice  in  the  week,  before  him.  I 
imagine  it  to  be  his  private  property,  and  to  be 
directed  to  him  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
family,  from  the  shores  of  his  native  Tweed. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  scarcely 
any  one  complains.  Like  Eothen,  when  he  first 
sat  down  to  his  cup  of  coffee  in  a  real  desert,  we 
are  all  of  us  glad  to  escape  for  awhile  from  the 
well-appointed  tables  of  civihsed  life.  The  very 
scramble  produces  sociability.  Strangers  are  more 
likely  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  at  a 
pic-nic,  than  at  a  stately  dinner  of  eight  courses. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  new  comer,  of  gentlemanly 
address,  finds  himself  ahnost  immediately  natu- 
ralised, and  falls  easily  into  one  of  the  three  or 
four  family  circles  or  clans  which  subdivide  the 
hotel.  Either  he  joins  the  Smith  and  Robinson 
families,  in  visiting  the  ruins  and  other  points  of 
attraction  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  he  attaches 
himself,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  Browns,  Joneses, 
and  Jenkinsons.  At  the  nightly  balls — and  surely 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  so 
much  dancing  going  on — the  result  of  aU  this  is  to 
be  seen  in  a  greater  degree  of  entrain  than  can  per- 
haps be  found  in  any  other  congregation  of  holi- 
day-seeking Britons.     Instead  of  sitting  moodily 
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in  his  private  nxiui,  mo<litatiiig  a  letter  t<>  the 
"Times  "  ou  the  shi>rtctiiuiugs  of  the  hotel,  Pater- 
familioij,  armed  witli  a  gigantic  white  bow,  per- 
spires  to  aiul  fni,  ad  a  mx-^ter  of  the  ceremonies, 
forms  the  sets  iu  the  Laiic<i-s,  hunts  uj>,  ami  cap- 
tures the  shirking  waltzer  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  room.  Manchester  and  Leeds  g«i  up  and  down 
the  country-dance  hand-iu-hand  with  Wimpoh- 
Street  and  Tavistock  Square.  Young  Ireland  is 
here  iu  force,  and  in  the  ilemeanour  of  its  repn- 
sentatives  there  are  cert;unly  no  traces  of  an 
(.  1    nationality.       People  actually  talk    to 

\-  :•■  liom  they  have  never  seen  before  and  may 

never  see  again,  and  that  without  any  sense  of 
woundetl  tliguity,  any  forl)oding  of  b«.ing  bound  at 
some  future  jK'rioil  by  this  fleeting  intimacy.  I  say 
that  it  is  pleas;int  to  see  Britons  enjoying  themselves 
in  this  continental  fashion,  and  that  the  unusual 
spectacle  Ls  cheaply  purchased,  even  at  the  expense 
of  brushing  one's  own  tail-coat,  and  [xilishing  one's 
uwn  ]>atent-leather  Idiots — processes  with  which 
the  succession  of  festivities  here  has  reuden.>d  me 
by  degrees  exceedingly  familiar.  Let  any  one 
■who  doubts  the  tnith  of  these  remarks  go  for  a 
trip  next  j'ear  to  .Sulplninvell, 

Of  course  every  med:U  has  its  reverse.  And  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  all  this  be  enjoyment  in  the 
continental  f;ishion  — whether  certiiin  other  fea- 
tures of  Sulj'hurwell  society  are  continental  like- 
wise. Do  lins,  and  Handjurg,  and  Saratoga  con- 
tain tyi>es  of  female  character  such  as  my  friends, 
Mrs.  White,  Mi-s.  Black,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  and 
a  score  of  others  whom  I  could  name  ?  Of  these 
Lulies  scarcely  any  have  marriageable  daughters. 
They  are  most  of  them  pro\nded  with  husbands, 
and  nearly  all  with  false  fronts.  They  dc»u't  drink 
the  watei-s.  ^\'hat  in  the  world  do  they  come  here, 
year  after  year,  to  do  ?  They  come  here,  I  think, 
to  ol)sen-e  and  to  invent ;  and  to  charm  listening 
circles  with  the  mixed  fiction  and  fact.  They  are 
the  oral,  historical  novelists  of  those  who  don't 
rea<.l  books  or  suljscril>e  to  the  circulating  librarj-, 
as  the  minstrels  in  an  imletteretl  age  were  the 
earliest  poets.  They  can  even  impro\-i3e  as  they  go 
on,  like  the  Italians.  Before  you  have  been  a  week 
in  the  house  J'our  past  and  present — nay,  your 
future  life  is  all  patent  to  these  terrible  sorceresses. 
I  imagine  that  they  must  travel  about  with 
Burke's  "Landed  Gentry  and  Commoners"  (the 
pv.  i-age  we  have,  of  course,  at  the  hf>tel),  Boyle's 
•'Court  Guide,"  all  the  local  directories  and 
connty  histories,  perhajis  all  the  back  numliers  of 
the  "Times"  following  them  iu  a  waggon.  How 
else  can  they  acquire  their  stupendous  knowledge? 
If,  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  youth  and  the  year 
'37,  yo»i  chanced  to  wrench  off  a  knocker,  and 
were  fined  by  the  late  Mr.  Ballantine,  Mi-s.  Bl.ick 
knows  all  about  it.  She  knows  that  there  are  only 
•  couple  of  consumptive  lives  Ijetween  yourself 
and  your  uncle's  thirty  thousaml  jKiundi?,  made  by 
license<l-victualling.  But  their  functions,  as  I 
have  already  said,  are  not  limited  to  those  of  the 
simple  historian.  Tliey  know  how  everj'body  is 
engaged  to  everybody  else, — Mr.  Smith  to  Miss 
Brown  ;  Mr.  Brown  to  Miss  .Jones  ;  how  yoii  your- 
self came  down  expre^ly  to  court  Miss  Robinson 
(yott  danced  with  her  twice  the  first  night — the 
fact    is    conclusive),    how   you  proposed   in   the 


private  sitting-nwm,  and  in  pressing  her  lovely 
jKjrson  and  cherry-coloured  dress  (with  the  blue 
bows)  to  your  heart,  pricked  the  second  joint  of 
your  middle  fingi-r  with  the  pin  fif  her  turquoise 
and  conieli;ui  brooch,  &c.  &c.  One  is  unavoidal>ly 
reminded  of  the  "  postman  coming  round  the 
cornerwithadouble  letter  from  Northamptonshire," 
in  the  ScIkmiI  for  Saimlnl.  Sheridan  before  writing 
that  play  must  of  necessity  have  come  to  Sulphur- 
well.  Nowhere  else  is  the  article  exhibited  iu  the 
same  condensed  form.  Novelists  and  play-wrights 
should  come  here  to  study  it,  as  painters  go  to  on 
exhibition,  or  agriculturists  to  a  prize-show. 

Then,  another  of  our  t}i>es,  the  Irishman,.! 
mean  the  Thackerayan  Irishman,  will  be  found  here 
in  jierfectiou.  I  wonder  whether  in  any  other  race 
is  to  be  found  the  same  mixture  of  bombast  and 
good-nature,  impudence  and  arch  humour,  kingly 
descent  and  questionable  linen  ?  How  openly  they 
avow  what  every  one  else  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  ct)nceal  :  hoM*  boldly  they  stalk  in  with- 
out knocking  where  the  least  timid  of  any  other 
nation  stands  hesitating  at  the  door.  Miss  X.  the 
great  Shefheld  heiress,  had  not  been  above  a  fort- 
night at  the  George  when  seven  Irish  gentlemen 
revealed  to  me  in  the  strictest  confidence,  and  of 
course  separately,  that  each  one  had  proi>osed  to, 
and  l>eeu  accepted  by,  her.  Shortly  afterwanls 
Miss  X.  dejiarted  home,  ignorant,  as  I  am  per- 
fectly sure,  of  the  jwlygamic  engagements  in  which 
she  had  become  involved :  and  my  seven  friends 
separated  quite  naturally  and  unconcernedly  into 
groups,  in  quest  of  the  persons  and  purses  of  Miss 
Y.  and  Miss  Z.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  about  these  people  is  their  mutual 
distrust  of  one  another,  "  Dog  won't  eat  dog," 
and  it  seems  that  one  Irishman  refuses  to  swallow 
another  Irishman's  stories.  Thus  my  right-hand 
neighbour  at  tbnner  is  a  descendant  of  Bnan  Boni, 
a  near  heir  to  a  peerage,  and  (adds  mj-  left-hand 
neighbour)  the  son  of  a  retired  linen-draper  at 
Wicklow.  \ni\,  so  the  gentleman  on  my  left  is  a 
first  cousin,  not  only  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  but 
also  to  the  postmaster  at  Enuiscorthy. 

But  the  Irishman,  as  exhibited  at  my  favourite 
Sulphurwell,  is  an  inexhaustible — some  may  per- 
haps think  an  exhausted — subject.  Time  fails  me 
to  sjieak  of  his  better  varieties,  as  also  of 
other  Sidphurwell  types  of  character,  scenes,  inci- 
dents, adventures,  and  what  not,  which  would 
swell  into  the  size  of  a  local  hand-book.  To  know 
Sulphurw-ell  thoroughly,  you  must  go  to  Sulphur- 
well  yourselves.  J,   S. 

LA  FILLE  BIEN  GAJRDEE. 

(an  intercepted  letter.) 

No,  Edith,  I  have  got  no  briefs — I  want  no  briefs  at  all, 

I  want  to  know  that  you're  come  lack,  and  safe  at 

Shirley  Uall  ; 
And  till  I  get  a  nolo  from  you,  announcing  that  return, 
I've  neither  head  nor  heart  for  Chitty,  Sugdcn,  Hayes, 
or  Fearne. 

Your  letter  speaks  about  "hard  work,"  and  "rising  at 

the  bar;" 
I  read  it,  Edith,  at  my  window,  smoking  a  cigar  ; 
And  I'm  to  work  while  you're  away  ? — a  likely  thing, 

indeed  ! 
Yes,  I'm  iu  one  Assizes  case, — the  one  Ln  Adam  Bede. 
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You  can  believe,  or  disbelieve  me,  Ei.litli,  as  you  please,  ! 
A  fellow's  work's  all  bosh  unless  a  fellow's  mind's  at 

ease  ;  I 

And  studying  Cross  Remainders  Over  is  no  use,  I  fear,  j 
Wbile  you're  in  France,  and  I'm  a  cross  remainder  over  ! 

here. 

Don't,  Edith,  write  about  myself,  I  want  to  hear  of  you, 
And  what  you're  doing  day  by  day,  and  also  how  you 

do  ; 
And  whether  Mrs.  Armington  (whom  I  don't  like,  and 

shan't), 
Is  really  acting  like  a  friend,  or  only  like  an  aunt  ; 


And   takes   you,    Edith,    everywhere,    and  shows  you 

what's  to  see. 
And  in  society  performs  whafs  due  to  you — and  me  ; 
Nor,  while  her  own  long  girls  are  push'd  wherever  she 

can  get. 
Permits  you  to  be  talk'd  to  by  the  billiard-playing  set. 

And,  Edith,  as  she's  full  of  spite  (she  is,  from  wig  to  toes, 
And   hates  me  for  that  harmless  sketch  that   show'd 

her  Roman  nose) ; 
Inform  me  if  those  vicious  inuendos  she  contrives, 
And  talks  at  briefless  barristers,  and  pities  poor  men's 

"wives. 


Or  if  she  ever  gives  you,  Edith  darling,  luilf  a  hint 
(There's  nothing  that  a  woman  wouldn't  do  witli  such  a 

squint) 
That  I've  been  fost,  and  people  say,  "  who  really  ought 

to  know," 
That  at  getting  briefs  and  paying  bills  alone  they  think 

I'm  slow; 

Or  talks  of  our  engagement  in  a  way  that  isn't  kind. 

Makes  it,  at  ]iic-nics,  an  excuse  for  leaving  you  behind  ; 

And  drawls,  that  cold  old  lip  of  hers  maliciously  up- 
on rl'd, 

"  Of  course,  engaged  Miss  Ediths  do  not  care  about  the 
world." 

You'll  call  me  such  a  worry,  Edith,  but  it  is  not  fnn 
To  be  stuck  in  Temple  chambers   wlien  October  has 

begun  ; 
So   pity   for   a  lover   who's   condemned   in   town   to 

stay. 
When  She — and  everybody  else— are  off  and  far  away. 


I  wander  in  our  Gardens  when  the  dusk  makes  all  things 

dim. 
The  gardener  tells  me  not  to  smoke,  but  much  I  care 

for  him ; 
And  Paper  Buildings,  Edith,  in  a  sketch  by  fancy  drawn, 
Grows  an  old  baronial  mansion,  with  the  grassplat  fur 

its  lawn  : 

The  Thames,   its  lake  ;    myself,  its  Lord  (his  income, 

lucky  chance, 
Exactly  fifty  thousand  pounds  paid  yearly  in  advance); 
Then  at  the  eastern  turret  a  sweet  form  isconjur'dup, 
AndEdithwavesakerchief  white,  and  calls  me  in — to  sup. 

Well,  bless  you,  Edith.     When  you  sail'd,  I  put  aboard 

your  ship 
Vanity  Fair,  by  Thackeray,  and  my  dear  old  Hound, 

by  Grip  ; 
And  to  no  girl  her  destiny  more  sure  protection  sends, 
Tlian  such  a  dog  to  bite  her  foes,  such  book  to  bite  her 

friends.  S.  B. 

Queen  s  Bar  JiiJe,  Teniplc. 
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^Vl:  are  giWng 
here  a  jiicturt-  of 
a  I»adou  street, 
which  is  now 
rapiiUy  vanishing 
before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  spirit 
of  clearance  and 
ventilation  ;  and 
if  it  shuultl  be  ac- 
tually gone  Ijefure 
our  readers  can 
■e«  these  pages, 
some  of  them, 
doubtless,  will  call 
to  mind  that  this 
was  as  nearly  as 
jKwsible  the  8i>eo- 
tacle  which  pre- 
sented itself  at  an 
oj>cning  looking 
into  King  Street, 
Covent  Ganlen,  at 
the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  the 
present  October. 
The  formal  epi- 
taph of  this  street 
now  lies  in  the  ma- 
son's yard  adjoin- 
ing, in  the  form  of 
a  tablet  detached 
fmm  one  of  the 
houses,  and  whicli 
Wars  the  siiper- 
seription, — "  Tliis 
is  Red  Rose  Street, 
lt;_>3." 

Low  gambling- 
houses,  doors  let 
out  to  numerous 
families,  with 
fearful  broods  of 
children,  sundry 
variations   of     the 

magisterial  permission  "to  be  dnuik  on  the  pre- 
ini.ses,"  strange  ch.iotie  tnules  to  which  no  one 
skilled  contribution  imparted  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter ;  and,  by  way  of  a  moral  drawn  from  the 
far-olT  pure  air  of  o\H-n  fields  and  farm  yards,  a 
lyondon  dairy,  ]>rofes.sing  to  be  constantly  supplied 
with  fresh  butter,  cream,  and  new  milk  from  the 
country  : — wen-  some  of  the  8j>ccial  features  of  the 
Rose  Street  of  our  time.  If  this  were  all.  Rose 
Street  might  go  down  into  dust  ■without  a  wonl  of 
epitaph.  But  there  are  circumstances  connected 
with  it  which  will  render  it  immortal  in  onr 
annal.s,  when  its  very  site  shall  have  become  a 
m.-\ttcr  of^hnibt,  hundreds  of  ycai-s  hence. 

It  was  here  in  this  murky  purlieu  of  Covent 

Garden,  that  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudi- 

bras,  dietl  in  1680  of  a  complication   of  ailments 

and  miseries,  the  most  urgent  of  which  was  want. 

ThjTsis  has  gained  preferment  for  a  song, 

While  Hudibras  does  starve  among  the  throng. 

Stale  Poemt. 


In  the  first  blush 
of  his  fame,  no 
man  ever  had  a 
fairer  i)rospect  of 
aehie\-ing  honour 
and  independeuce; 
but  the  Ee:|uel 
shows,  as  his  epi- 
taph warns  us. 

How  little  faith  is 
due  to  courts 
and  kings.    ' 

The  King  used 
to  go  al)out  with 
Hudibras  in  his 
])ocket ;  he  was 
eternally  quoting 
it  ;  he  thought  it 
the  wittiest,  the 
funniest,  and  the 
wisest  i)Ook  in  the 
world.  His  Ma- 
jesty even  went 
so  far  as  to  send 
for  Butler,  that 
he  might  have 
the  royal  satis- 
faction of  looking 
at  him  ;  "  but," 
says  a  contem- 
poi-arj',  ' '  Butler 
was  starved  at 
the  very  time  the 
King  had  his  book 
in  his  pocket." 
Panegj-rics  de- 
scended upon 
him  from  the 
highest  quarters 
in  showers,  con- 
taining, however, 
no  golden  drops  ; 
the  Lonl  Chan- 
cellor hung  up  his 
portrait  in  his  state  dining-room,  and  Lord  Dorset 
sought,  through  a  friend,  a  private  meeting  with 
him  over  a  bottle  in  a  tavern.  Hudibras  was  in 
everylxxly's  hand.  No  book  ever  obtained  so 
wide  and  immediate  a  reputation.  Its  most 
striking  couj>leta  acquired  at  once  the  weight  and 
f;imili.irity  of  proverbs.  Tlicy  furnished  the  staple 
of  the  town  talk  for  months  ;  and  the  wits  of  the 
day  trailed  on  their  subtle  and  trenchant  humours. 
The  palace  and  the  ]>layhouse,  the  chocolate  hotise 
and  the  taverns,  rang  with  the  echoes  of  his  verse. 
Yet,  says  Oldham,  who  survived  him  only  three 
years, 

Of  all  his  gains  ?.y  verso  ho  could  not  ."iave 
Enough  to  buy  him  fl.innel  and  a  grave  ; 
Reduced  to  want,  he  in  clue  time  fell  sick, 
Wii."  fain  to  die.  and  Ije  inUrr'd  on  tick. 

The  intimate  friend  of  Hobbes,  he  who  has  been 
describe*!  as  "a  whole  species  of  poet  in  one," 
whose  vast  and  multifarious  learning  excited  the 
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astonisliment  of  Doctor  Johnson,  and  whose  fate  is 
denovincecl  by  Dryden  as  the  disgrace  of  the  age, 
expired  of  sheer  distress  in  this  miserable,  crowded, 
suffocating  Eose  Street,  and  was  buried,  at  the 
cost  of  a  friend,  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of 
St.  Paid's,  Covent  Garden,  close  under  the  north 
wall  of  the  church  at  the  east  end.  The  ashes  of 
its  houses  may  be  blown  to  the  four  winds,  and  far- 
reaching  improvements,  noble  thoroughfares,  and 
grand  edifices,  may  obliterate  all  traces  of  its 
whereabouts ;  but  as  long  as  our  language  lasts, 
pilgrims  will  come  to  seek  the  spot  where  Butler 
died,  as  CoUey  Gibber  says,  "with  the  highest 
esteem  of  the  Court,  in  a  garret." 

It  was  under  the  same  reign,  and  very  close 
upon  the  same  time,  that  Rose  Street  was  the 
scene  of  another  incident,  no  less  memorable  in 
our  literary  annals,  although  not  quite  so  tragical. 
In  this  narrow  gorge,  which,  remembering  how 
scantUy  even  the  Strand  was  lighted  with  paper 
lanterns  at  that  period,  must  have  been  pitch  dark, 
Dryden,  the  i)oet,  was  set  upon  at  night  by  three 
hired  assassins,  and  beaten,  to  use  the  expressive 
phrase,  "within  an  inch  of  his  life."  His  bio- 
graphers teU  us  that  when  this  ferocious  assaiilt 
was  made  upon  him,  he  was  going  home  to  his 
house  in  Gerard  Street,  from  Will's  Coffee-house, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  nightly, 
and  which  stood  at  the  south-western  corner  of 
Bow  Street,  looking  into  Russell  Street.  This 
statement  has  given  occasion  to  much  controversy 
and  debate.  Concerning  the  main  fact  of  this 
beating,  there  is  no  question  ;  but  proof  is  want- 
ing that  Dryden  had  been  at  Will's  that  night, 
and,  wherever  he  was  going,  he  certainly  could 
not  have  been  going  to  Gerard  Street,  if  it  be  true, 
as  it  is  alleged,  that  Gerard  Street  was  not  buUt 
for  two  years  afterwards.  Quiet,  intelligent 
people  who  read  books  for  their  amusement,  and, 
in  a  general  way,  for  their  instruction,  have  no 
notion,  happily  for  themselves,  of  the  voluntary 
drudgery  a  literary  antiquary  undergoes  in  the 
pursuit  of  small,  and,  apparently,  trivial  details. 
A  date,  which  does  not  seem  of  much  value  when 
it  is  got,  may  cost  weeks  of  research  ;  and  the 
tiniest  scraps  and  fragments  of  rectified  informa- 
tion, which  occupy  hardly  a  line  in  the  relation, 
and  which  are  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  large  masses  of  well-knowu  particulars 
in  which  they  are  set,  may  be  the  result  of  patient 
inquiry,  never  lost  sight  of  through  the  miscella- 
neous studies  of  half  a  life.  Don't  disj^rage  the 
antiquary.  Let  him  work  on  in  his  own  way, 
and  fall  out  •with,  his  fellow-labourers,  and  abuse 
everybody  after  the  bent  of  his  temper,  and  believe 
that  nobody  knows  anytJiing  except  himself.  If 
he  be  conscientious,  the  world  will  gain  something 
by  his  labours  ;  and  if  he  be  not,  he  will  assuredly 
"  come  to  grief."  As  for  accuracy  in  small  facts, 
it  is  a  quality  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  He 
who  is  indifferent  to  accuracy  in  .small  facts,  is  not 
very  likely  to  appreciate  the  fidl  importance  of 
accuracy  in  large  ones.  The  sum  total  is  made  up 
of  items.  Hours  are  composed  of  minutes.  If 
you  do  not  set  your  watch  accurately  to  the 
minutes,  it  will  be  wrong  in  the  hour,  although 
the  error  may  be  shght.  Besides,  in  literature 
there   is  this  additional   motive   for  observing  a 


vigilant  precision,  that  it  keeps  us  always  on  the 
right  track  for  fresh  suggestions  and  further  dis- 
coveries. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  in  spite  of  our 
resjiect  for  the  antiquaries,  that  they  have  not 
rendered  us  much  help  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  where  Dryden  was  going  on  the 
night  of  the  assault.  Perhaj^s  we  have  no  right  to 
inquire  ;  but  as  the  question  has  been  raised,  we 
are  bound  to  see  exactly  how  it  stands. 

Not  very  long  after  the  new  theatre,  called  the 
"Duke's  House,"  was  opened  in  Dorset  Gardens, 
under  the  management  of  Lady  Davenant,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  playhouse  that  stood  in  Salisbury 
Court  before  the  civil  wars,  Dryden  went  to  live 
in  Fleet  Street,  on  the  verge  of  Salisbuiy  Court, 
close  to  the  theatre.  He  had  no  immediate  interest 
in  the  house  ;  for,  although  he  had  been  intimate 
with  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  died  some  four  or 
five  years  before,  and  had  helped  him  to  meta- 
morphose the  "Tempest"  into  an  opera,  and  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  Laureate,  he  was  too 
closely  allied  by  politics  and  hterary  engagements 
vdth  the  King's  company,  whose  house  in  Drury 
Lane  had  been  lately  burned  down,  and  who  were 
just  then  playing  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to  take 
any  direct  concern  in  Lady  Davenant's  establish- 
ment. He  did  concern  himself  in  it  afterwards, 
no  doubt ;  and  was  complained  against  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  by  Killigrew's  people  for  violating 
his  contract  with  them,  by  WTiting  for  the  rival 
establishment.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  present  business.  Dryden  is  stated  on  the 
authoritj'-  of  the  rate  books  of  the  parish,  to  have 
lived  in  Fleet  Street  from  1673  to  1682,  when  he 
removed  to  a  house  in  Long  Acre,  exactly  facing 
the  dismal  embouchure  of  Rose  Street.  Here  he 
lived  till  1686,  when  he  went  farther  west  to  the 
house,  43,  Gerard  Street,  where  he  died  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1700. 

Now,  as  the  assault  took  place  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  of  December,  1679,  there  would  be  no 
great  difiicidty  in  determining  where  Dryden 
was  lix-ing  at  the  time — if  these  dates  be  correct. 
And  here  it  is  that  our  friends,  the  antiquaries, 
darken  counsel ;  for  we  find  that  while  the  rate 
books  of  St.  Bride's  are  quoted  to  show  that  in 
1679  he  was  living  in  Fleet  Street, — the  rate 
books  of  St.  Martin's  are  relied  upon,  with  equal 
confidence,  to  prove  that  he  was  living  at  the 
same  time  in  Long  Acre.  The  biographers  who 
have  escaped  the  dilemma  by  sending  liim  on  to 
Gerard  Street  at  once,  may,  therefore,  turn  out 
to  be  right  after  all.  Fleet  Street  at  all  events 
is  Y>\it  oiit  of  court.  We  know  from  the  con- 
temporary account  of  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  going  from  Covent  Garden ;  and,  if  he  were 
going  home,  as  must  be  inferred  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  he  coidd  not  have  been  going 
to  Fleet  Street,  which  would  take  him  in  the 
opposite  direction,  while  the  M'ay  both  to  Gerard 
Street  and  Long  Acre  lay  direct  through  this 
imsavoury  Rose  avenue.  To  one  or  other  of  these 
residences  he  must  have  been  going.  Perhaps 
most  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  very 
material  which. 

That  he  had  just  left  Will's  Coffee-house,  may 
be   taken  for    granted.     The    newspaper    of   the 
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next  morning,  describing  tho  occurrence,  says, 
that  "last  night  Mr.  Dryden,  tho  famous  poet, 
going  from  a  cort'cc-house  in  I'ovent  (Janlen,  was 
set  uptm  by  three  persons  unknown  to  him,  and 
so  rudely  by  them  handled,  that,  .-js  it  is  said, 
his  life  is  in  no  small  danger."  The  reiwrtcr 
adds  that  the  attack  was  supiK>8ed  to  have  been 
made  out  of  a  j>rivate  grudge,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  roblxsrj'.  The  only  cotTee-house  in  or 
near  Covent  (ianlen  that  Drydcn  could  have 
been  coming  from,  was  Will's.  He  was  the  oracle 
of  Will's,  where,  seated  in  a  chair  expressly  re- 
8er^•ed  for  him,  ho  gave  out  the  law  to  a  hushed 
crowd  of  disciples.  Ho  was  to  Will's  wh.at  Ben 
Joiison  h.ad  been  before  him  to  tho  Ai>ollo  L'lub  in 
the  old  Devil  Tavern,  at  Temple  Bar. 

The  newspajier  was  right.  It  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  r<ibl)ery  that  Mr.  Dryden,  the  famous 
poet,  was  waylaid  on  his  way  hume  from  WiD's, 
but  to  revenge  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  some 
"jiersons  of  quality  "  who  suspected  that  he  hatl 
lam]x>oned  them,  and  who,  without  waiting  to 
obtain  proof  of  the  fact,  hiretl  three  rutiians  to 
beat,  or,  as  it  might  be,  murder  him.  Out- 
rages of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon.  Bucking- 
ham employed  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  Mr.  Thyuue 
was  killetl  in  Pall  Mall  by  the  bravos  of  Count 
Konigsmark  ;  and  Sir  John  Coventry  escaped 
with  his  life  at  the  cost  of  a  slit  nose.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  there  was  undeniable  provocation, 
while  in  Dryden's  case  there  was  none  of  which 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  coidd  be  produced.  The 
plot  of  this  little  drama  is  a  nxicrocosm  of  the 
age. 

Louise  de  Qu6rouaillc,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
rather  more  than  ten  years  before  the  attack  upon 
Dryden,  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  sister  of  Charles  II.  She 
was  descended  from  a  decayed  Breton  family,  and 
was  considered  a  great  beauty,  with  a  child-like 
•  xpression  of  sweetness  in  her  face,  rich  clustering 
'lair,  and  a  volui>tuou3  fnmi.  The  king  saw  h«.r, 
:or  the  Hrst  time,  in  the  train  of  the  duchess  at 
Dover  in  DJTO,  and  immediately  afterwards,  when 
the  unfortunate  duchess  was  takon  off  l)y  )>oison, 
Louise  w.-ws  invit<.'»l  into  Elngland,  received  with 
a  prwligality  of  attention  that  looked  like  what  it 
meant,  and  ap]>ointcd  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen. 
She  at  once  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  king, 
which  she  preser\-ed  up  to  the  end  of  his  life 
against  all  comers.  In  two  years  she  was  created  by 
letters  patent,  baroness  of  one  place,  coiuitcss  of 
another,  and  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ]>esides  being 
made  a  duchess  and  peeress  fif  France,  with  con- 
siderable revenues,  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  thus 
secured  her  influence  as  a  secret  agent  at  the 
English  court.  The  splendour  of  her  .-ippointments 
far  transcended  the  modest  state  of  the  queen. 
Her  apartments  at  Whitehall  were  miracles  of 
luxury  and  costliness.  She  was  the  sovereign 
l>ower  in  the  palace.  In  vain  other  mistresses  in- 
tri_rned  against  her,  or,  for  a  time,  succeeded  in 
<  iiuaring  her  Squire  of  Dames;  he  was  sure  to 
rettirn  to  her,  and  to  become  more  enthralled  than 
ever.  All  the  courtiers  and  men  of  gallantry  were 
at  her  feet ;  and  prominent  amongst  them  was 
Rochester.  His  reputation,  probably,  recommended 


him  to  her  special  confidence,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed. 

But  ince.<<s;ujt  vigilance  was  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  ascendancy.  There  was  always 
a  rival  in  the  Held,  and  it  roijuired  consummate 
tact  to  manage  a  situation  in  which  the  end  was 
almost  certain  to  bo  sacrificed  by  tlio  slightest  be- 
trayal of  the  means.  Tho  only  way  to  keep  tho 
king  was  to  humour  his  inconstancy.  A  little 
wayward,  pretty  je;dousy,  diished  with  a  few  skil- 
ful tears,  llattored  the  vanity  of  the  monarch  ; 
while  jealousy  in  earnest  would  have  interfered 
with  his  jilejisures  and  risked  his  favour.  The 
least  indiscretion  would  have  boon  fat-al.  Few 
women  could  have  steered  successfully  through  such 
rocks  and  (piicksands  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 
The  genius  of  Louise  de  Querouaille  was  exactly 
adapted  to  the  i>osition.  Tlie  aim  of  her  life  was 
tho  ac(piisition  of  wealth  and  inlluence  ;  and  she 
was  not  encimibered  with  a  heart  that  threw  any 
obstacles  in  her  path. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Nell 
(JwjTine,  tlie  orange-girl  and  actress,  who  was 
also  lodged  at  Whitehall,  as  a  lady  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  div-ided  the  king's  attentions  with  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  They  were  his  bright 
and  his  dark  spirit-s.  The  one,  gay,  hearty,  and 
unselfish  ;  the  other,  subtle  and  patient,  with  airs 
of  melancholy  and  fits  of  pouting,  made  different 
approaches  to  his  weak  and  easy  nature,  and  from 
opposite  points  of  attraction  kept  him  vibrating 
between  them.  These  circumstances  were  notori- 
ous at  court,  and  furnished  scandal  for  many  a  flip- 
pant jest  on  the  back-stairs. 

It  was  some  time  in  1070  that  a  copy  of  verses, 
entitled  "  An  Elssay  on  Satire,"  got  about  in  MS., 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  this  piece,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
(lay,  several  notorieties  were  assailed,  includ- 
ing Danby  the  lord  high  treasurer,  Ayles- 
burj',  Shaftesbury,  Essex,  who  afterwards  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, subscfpiently  executed  for  his  participation 
in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  and  Rochester,  described 
as  a  wit  at  second  hand,  whose  entire  life  was 
licentious  and  insincere.  These  portraits  would 
probably  have  excited  no  further  notice  than  a 
running  tire  of  squibs  ami  j>a.squinades,  and  some 
rough  joking  in  the  taverns,  if  the  author  had  not 
also  flown  at  higher  game.  Not  content  with 
satirising  the  poets  and  jioliticians,  he  ascended  to 
the  kings  mistresses,  and  in  plain  langiiage,  which 
one  would  rather  not  transplant  into  a  modem 
page,  depicted  their  contrasted  characters,  and  the 
different  waj's  in  which  they  hold  his  Majesty  in 
thraldom  :  the  one  affecting  smiles,  the  other 
tears  ;  the  one  jilting,  tho  other  selling  him 
(which  latter  was  tnie  enough,  so  far  as  Ports- 
mouth wa-s  concerned,  although,  if  Colley  Cibber 
may  be  believed,  the  former  was  not  true  in  refer- 
ence to  Nelly),  and  both  betraying  his  honour  ; 
the  whole  winding  up  with  a  couplet  which  was 
more  likely  to  woiuul  the  self-love  of  a  pampered 
woman  than  all  the  rest  : 

Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  misled. 
False,  fooUsb,  old,  iU-uatored,  and  ill-bred  ? 

We  are  not  informed  what  part  of  this  satire 
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chiefly  excited  the  ire  of  the  duchess  ;  but  we  sus- 
pect it  must  have  been  the  last  line.  She  might 
have  submitted  to  the  other  articles  of  defamation 
from  prudential  motives  ;  but  to  be  told  at  niue- 
and-twenty,  in  the  fuU-bloom  of  her  influence  and 
her  beauty,  that  she  was  foolish,  old,  and  ill-bred, 
was  past  endurance.  Could  any  ordinary  woman 
forgive  this  ?  As  for  Nelly,  she  did  not  care  a 
straw  for  such  attacks,  and  took  her  revenge 
in  shouts  of  laughter.  The  revenge  of  the 
duchess  was  not  quite  so  merry.  She  held  coun- 
sel with  Rochester  about  the  authorship.  He 
was  a  judge  of  styles,  and  he  fixed  the  respon- 
sibility on  Dryden. 

It  was  not  his  critical  instinct  alone  that  led  him 
to  this  conclusion.  He  had  a  "  grudge  "  against 
the  Laureate,  as  the  newspajjcr  hinted,  and  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it.  The  whole  story 
of  Rochester's  baseness  in  this  matter  woidd  carry 
us  far  beyond  our  immediate  subject,  so  we  must 
come  to  the  issue  at  once.  Rochester  had  formerly 
been  Dryden's  "  patron. "  In  those  days  men  of 
letters  had  patrons,  and  wore  them  on  their  title- 
pages  as  dogs  wear  collars.  Whatever  obliga- 
tions lay  between  them  in  that  relation,  Diyden 
had  closed  a  few  years  before  by  a  handsome  dedi- 
cation, in  which  he  likened  Rochester  to  the 
gods.  Being  thus  fairly  olf  with  the  old  love,  he 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  be  on  with  a  new 
one,  and  so  transferred  his  attachment  to  the  Earl 
of  Midgrave.  This  was  the  mortal  ofi"ence.  Be- 
tween Rochester  and  Mulgrave  there  raged  a  feud. 
They  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  Mulgrave  had  posted 
Rochester  as  a  coward,  because  he  refused  to 
fight  him.  No  doubt  Mulgrave  was  right ;  for, 
although  Rochester  began  life  bravely  enough,  there 
never  was  a  greater  coward  at  heart.  He  was  so 
perpetually  haunted  by  the  fear  of  seeing  the  ghost 
of  his  friend  Montague,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Dutch  war,  that  he  is  said  to  have  given  himself 
up  to  dissipation  to  escape  the  horrors  of  solitude. 
He  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  conscious  of 
his  infirmity  ;  and  the  resentment  he  felt  at  its 
exposure  was  bitter  in  ])roportion.  A  man  who  has 
had  his  unmanly  qualities  laid  bare,  is  apt  to 
imagine  jiersonalities  where  none  is  intended ; 
and  when  Dryden  took  up  with  Mulgrave  for  his 
patron,  it  seemed  to  Rochester  as  if  he  espoused  his 
quarrel.  This  was  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and 
Rochester,  who  once  extolled  Dryden's  genius  to 
the  skies,  now  set  the  meanest  of  the  herd  of  play- 
wrights above  him.  He  stopped  at  nothing  to 
drag  down  his  reputation.  lU-will  begets  ill-will. 
Dryden  sj)eaks  unfavourably  of  Rochester ;  the 
whisper  goes  roimd,  and  Rochester,  in  correspond- 
ence with  a  private  friend,  announces  his  determi- 
nation, should  Dryden  attack  him  with  his  pen,  to 
"  leave  the  repartee  to  Black  Will,  with  a  cudgel." 
Soon  after  this  out  creeps  the  "  Essay  on  Satire," 
in  which  everybody  is  abused  except  Mulgrave, 
upon  whom  the  author  bestows  a  masked  pane- 
gyric. The  exception  is  suspicious  ;  and  Roches- 
ter, putting  all  these  circumstances  together, 
believes  he  has  detected  the  cloven  foot.      ' '  The 

author  is  apparent,  Mr.  ,"  he  writes  to  his 

friend,  "his  patron,  Lord ,  having  a  pane- 
gyric in  the  midst."  He  communicates  his  con- 
viction to  the  duchess  ;    a  counsel  of  war  is  held  ; 


and  it  is  decided  that  Dryden  shall  be  handed  over 
to  "Black  Will  with  a  cudgel." 

Had  Dryden  written  the  satire,  the  "repartee" 
might,  or  might  not,  be  jvistifiable  ;  but,  in  any 
case,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  Lord 
Rochester  were  the  last  persons  who  should  have 
taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  must 
have  had  treacherous  memories  when  they  sat  in 
judgment  upon  Dryden.  They  must  have  forgotten 
what  flattering  lines  Dryden  wrote  upon  Louise  de 
Querouaille  when  she  came  to  England — he  who, 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  pen,  knew  how  to  write  so 
emotionally  on  "the  power  of  beauty;"  and, 
above  all,  they  must  have  forgotten  the  scurrilous 
and  jirofligate  verses  written  by  Rochester  to  the 
same  lady.  They  must  have  agreed  to  a  wide  act 
of  oblivion,  very  wonderfid  to  think  of  in  relation 
to  the  unutterable  obscenity  of  Rochester,  before 
they  coiUd  have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Laureate.  But  such  combinations  are  always  un- 
fathomable. 

But  what  if  Dryden  were  not  the  author  of  wha.t 
is  now  known  in  our  literature  as  the  Rose  Alley 
Satire  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Rose  Alley 
Ambuscade,  as  the  dastardly  attack  is  called  in 
some  lines  falsely  ascribed  to  Prior, 

A  crab-tree  cudgel  in  a  naiTOW  street, 

was  plotted  against  an  innocent  man,  and  fell 
upon  the  wrong  shoidders  ?  The  evidence  is 
entirely  circumstantial.     Let  us  glance  at  it. 

In  less  than  three  years  after  the  assault,  Lord 
Mulgrave  published,  anonymously,  an  Essay  upon 
Poetry,  containing  the  following  refei'ence  to  the 
transaction  : 

The  laureate  here  may  justly  claim  our  praise, 
Crowned  by  Mac  Fleckno  with  immoi'tal  bays ; 
Though  praised  and  punish'd  for  another's  rhymes, 
His  own  deseiTe  that  glorious  fate  sometimes. 

The  allusion  is  fully  explained  by  a  note  to  this 
passage  in  a  subsequent  edition,  informing  us  that 
what  is  meant  by  "  another's  rhymes,"  is  "  a  copy 
of  verses  Cixlled  the  Essay  on  Satii-e,  for  which  Mi'. 
Dryden  was  both  applauded  and  beaten,  though 
not  only  innocent,  but  ignorant  of  the  whole 
matter."  It  would  seem  from  this  statement, 
under  the  hand  of  Mulgrave,  that,  whoever  was 
the  author,  Dryden  was  not.  Who,  then,  was 
the  author  ?  It  would  be  as  good  as  the  detection 
of  the  concealed  mischief-maker  in  a  comedy  to  be 
able  to  answer  off- band — MxUgrave  himself.  But 
we  cannot  exactly  do  that,  although  we  can  go 
very  near  it,  as  the  remaining  shreds  of  evidence 
will  show 

In  the  note  just  quoted,  we  have  Mulgrave 's 
testimony  that  Dryden  did  not  write  the  Satire  ; 
and  in  the  first  collected  edition  of  Mulgiave's 
own  works,  published  two  years  after  his  death, 
we  have  his  widow's  testimony  that  he  wrote  it 
himself  in  1675.  The  testimony,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  worth  much.  We  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  comes  from  the  widow  du'ect, 
or  from  the  unknown  editor  to  whom  she  delegated 
the  getting-up  of  the  edition,  in  the  lavish  gorgeous- 
ness  of  which  she  was  much  more  interested  than 
in  its  literary  trustworthiness.  Worth  much  or 
little,   however,   here  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
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left  out  of  the  case,  that  the  poem  was  claimed 
for  Mulgravc  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works, 
and  that  the  chiim  was  rcjioated  nuchallenged 
in  a  second  edition  three  years  afterwards. 
The  presence  in  the  poem  of  a  panegyric  on 
Mulgnive  hunself  is  not  at  .all  inconsistent  with 
this  claim.  It  is  a  mere  blind  to  tlivert  sus- 
picion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Satire  was  published  in 
the  State  Poems  witli  Drydcn's  name  as  the 
author ;  this,  too,  while  Urydiii  and  Mulgravc 
were  both  alive.  But  it  is  proper  that  the  reader, 
who  sees  many  mysterious  allusions  to  these  State 
Poems,  thickly  sown  amongst  the  critical  notices 
of  the  literature  of  the  Proteetor.ate  and  the 
Restoration,  should  be  .apprised  that  the  work  is 
a  vagrant  miscellany  of  verses  picked  up  from  all 
manner  of  sources  ;  very  curious  as  a  n'fii<;iu)ii  for 
satirical  Lampoons  that  must,  otherwise,  have  been 
lost,  but  of  no  value  whatever  .as  an  authority. 
What  .amount  of  credit  is  due  to  its  ascription  of 
the  Satire  to  Dryden,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
somewhat  startling  f.act,  that  in  a  subsequent 
edition  it  .ascribes  the  same  poem  to  the  Earl  of 
Midgrave. 

Another  witness,  of  undoubted  person.al  respect- 
ability, is  quoted  from  memory,  after  a  long 
la])se  of  years,  .as  having  :isscrted  positively  that 
Drj'den  was  the  sole  author  of  the  i)oem  ;  but  his 
evidence  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  he 
states  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
authorship  which  we  know  to  be  untrue. 

Nearly  half  a  century  after  Drydcn's  death,  his 
poems  were  collected,  and  the  Ess.ay  on  Satire 
was  inserted  .amongst  them  as  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Drj'den  and  Mulgr.avc.  Anj-thing  for  a 
quiet  life  !  Oiir  national  tendency  to  settle  dif- 
ferences, avoid  contiicts,  and  reconcile  ant.agonisms 
by  an  easy  compromise,  is  constantly  carried  into 
our  literature  :  and  here  is  a  notable  instance. 
The  circ\unstantial  evidence  being  loose  and  im- 
perfect, and  the  internal  evidence  by  no  means 
satisfactory  either  way,  it  has  been  generally 
agreed  from  that  time  to  the  present  to  divide  the 
responsibility  by  giving  Mulgravc  the  crude  tirst 
thoughts,  and  Dryden  the  shaping,  and  strength- 
ening, and  iWishing,  together  with  some  of  the 
touches  on  .Shaftesbury,  which  closely  resemble 
p.arta  of  his  o^^^l  portniit  of  him  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  and  the  whole  of  the  encomium  on 
Mulgravc.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  surmise,  over 
which  every  reader  is  entitled  to  exercise  his  own 
ju<lgment.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  excel- 
lent critics,  that  what^ivcr  revision,  if  any,  Dryden 
may  have  best<jwcd  on  the  poem,  Mulgrave  was 
its  sole  author. 

The  resxdt  is  a  strong  probability  that  Drj'den 
really  w.as,  as  Midgrave  tells  us,  "punished  for 
another's  rhymes."  Whether  it  was  a  part  of  the 
compact  between  poets  ami  their  patrons  that  the 
one  should  bear  the  odium  and  its  consequences 
of  the  literary  misdemeanours  of  the  other,  has 
not  transpired  ;  but  in  this  affair  it  was  evidently 
Dryden's  relations  with  Mulgrave  that  drew 
upon  liim  the  vengeance  of  the  duchess  and  her 
friend  ;  and  to  that  account,  therefore,  must  be 
set  down  the  damage  he  incurred.  Such  is  the 
moral  of  the  transaction  ;  and  it  is  a  moral  which 


unlocks  much  of  the  obscure  literary  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Bl.ack  Wdl  ami  his  confederates  were  never 
discovered,  :dthough  all  the  u8U;d  machinery  of 
the  civil  power  was  put  in  motion,  and  a  reward 
of  50/.  was  ollered  for  the  tliscovery  of  the 
oHendei-s.  A  proclamation  in  the  London  (la/.etto 
set  forth,  that  '•  Where;»s  Jolin  Dryden,  t^q.,  w.as 
on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  night,  barbarously 
assaidted  and  wounded  in  Rose  Street,  in  Covent 
(Jardcu,  by  divers  men  unknown  ;"  jwlding,  that 
any  person  who  should  inake  discovery  "  shall  not 
oidy  receive  50/.,  which  is  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Blanch.ord,  goldsmith,  next  door  to  Temple 
Bar,  for  the  said  purpose,  but  if  he  be  a  principal 
or  .an  accessory  in  the  said  fact,  his  Majesty  is 
graciously  pleased  to  promise  him  his  pardon  for 
the  same."  But  the  duchess  and  Rochester 
bribed  higher  than  the  king,  and  the  criminals 
escaped  justice. 

The  alley  being  dark  .and  narrow,  the  hour  late, 
few  people  abroad,  and  the  attack  sudden,  Dryden 
was  hurt  liefore  he  could  sec  his  assailants,  or 
offer  any  defence.  He  w.as  thdw  in  the  prime  of 
life,  approaching  fifty,  and  in  full  possession  of 
his  physical  powei-s.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
of  active  habits,  and  could  at  nii  time  have  made 
an  effectual  resistance  against  .so  ferocious  an 
assault.  He  was  seriously  wounded,  and  might 
have  lost  his  hfe,  had  he  not  cried  out,  "Murder!" 
so  lustily,  that  the  villains  fied  in  alarm.  At  that 
moment  poor  Butler  was  lying  on  his  death-bed 
in  his  garret,  which  looked  out  on  the  scene  of 
the  outr.age  ;  and  Dryden's  cry  of  "Murder!" 
must  have  reached  his  ears.  Similar  cries  were, 
perh.aps,  too  frequent  in  the  purlieus  of  the  .Strand 
and  Drury  Lane  to  excite  much  attention  ;  but  wo 
may  easUy  imagine  how  the  voice  calUng  for  help 
at  that  hour  of  the  night  would  have  affected 
Butler  had  he  known  whose  it  was  ! 

Robert  Bell. 


EELIQUES  OF  THE  LOST. 


"  A  larg'c  boat ;  witliiu  her  were  two  human  skoletous  . 
a  smiill  Uiblc,   intorliucd  in  many  placca,   with  numerous 
refereuccs  written   iu   the  marj^u.'       ' 
Jijurnal. 


-Capt.    MClint<xk"« 


OcR  stout  hearts  brave  the  ice-winds  bleak^ 
Our  keen  eyes  sean  the  endless  snow  : 

All  sign  or  trace  of  those  we  seek 
ILos  past  and  perish'd  long  ago. 

0,  flash  of  hoi^  !     0,  joyous  thrill  I 

Onward  with  throbbing  hearts  we  haete, 

For,  looming  through  the  ice-fog  chill, 
A  lonely  boat  is  on  the  w.oste  ! 

S.ad  recompense  of  all  our  toil, 

Wrung  from  the  iron  realms  of  frost, 

A  mournful,  but  a  pi-ecious  siwii, — 
A  reliquary  of  the  lost. 

Here  lie  the  arms,  the  s,iil,  tlie  oar, 
Dauk  with  the  stonns  fif  winters  ten, 

And  by  their  unexhausted  store 

The  lx)nes  that  once  were  stalwart  men. 

Their  last  ilark  record  none  may  learn  : 
Whether,  in  feebleness  and  pain. 

Heartsick  they  watch'd  for  the  return 
Of  those  who  never  came  again  ; 
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Ur  if  amid  the  stillness  drear 

They  felt  the  drowsy  death-chill  creep, 

Then  stretch'd  them  on  their  snowy  bier, 
And  slumber'd  to  their  List  long  sleep; 

He  only  knows,  whose  Word  of  Hope 
Was  with  them  in  the  closing  strife. 

And  taught  their  s^jirits  how  to  cope 
With  agony  that  wins  to  life — 

He  only  knows,  whose  Word  of  Might 
Watch'd  by  them  in  their  slow  decay, — 

Sure  pledge  that  Death's  long,  polar  night 
Should  brighten  into  endless  day  : 

And  when  the  sun  with  face  unveilVl 
Was  ciroling  through  the  summer  sky, 

With  silent  words  of  promise  hail'd 
The  symbol  of  Eternity. 

Welcome,  dear  reliqu.e  !  witness  rare  ! 

Faithful  as  if  an  angel  wrote  : 
Though  Death  had  set  his  signet  there, 

The  Lord  of  Life  was  in  the  boat. 

Edmund  Boger,  M.A. 

EEVIVALS. 


One  of  the  most  striking  subjects  of  the  day  is 
the  Irish  revival,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
like  a  great  many  ordinary  subjects.  In  spite  of 
the  efl'orts  and  anticipations  of  many  exceUeut 
persons,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  the  exp:-es- 
sion  of  my  own  opinion,  which  is,  that  there  will 
be  no  revival,  or  at  least  none  to  speak  of,  in  this 
country.  Of  course  I  have  my  reasons.  English- 
men, on  the  whole,  are  not  a  demonstrative  race  ; 
if  not  altogether  in  a  state  of  religions  torpor,  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  rosy  cheeks  and  regular 
pulses ;  they  are  fervent  in  business  and  rather 
slothful  in  spirit, — in  cases  of  importance  pecu- 
liarly disposed  to  refer  to  a  committee,  or  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  an  eminent  opinion.  Besides,  the 
couutiy  scarcely  afibrds  space  enough  for  the 
thing,  not  to  say  that  the  Enclosure  Act  is  dead 
against  it  ;  and  although  many  well-disposed  per- 
sons might  like  once  in  a  way  to  see  a  revival,  or 
allow  it  to  take  place  on  their  property,  yet  there 
is  a  manifest  inconvenience  in  having  a  revival 
settled  on  one's  estate,  and  something  terrible  in 
the  sui>position  that  it  might  become  a  permanent 
institution.  The  aloe,  to  which  attention  has  been 
lately  directed  at  Kew,  is  a  wonderful  i)rodtiction 
certainly,  but  a  candid  spectator  must  allow  that 
it  is  not  particularly  pleasing.  In  favtmr  of  the 
rcA-ival,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  has  happened  at  a 
very  convenient  period  of  the  year.  If  it  had  been 
a  matter  of  deliberate  an-angement,  no  season 
could  have  been  more  suitable.  Observers  of  these 
peculiar  phenomena  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that 
they  always  do  hapi>en  at  a  slack  time  of  the  year. 
About  the  autumnal  equinox  there  is  nothing 
much  doing  either  in  town  or  country.  What  is 
more  interesting  then  to  a  well-intentioned,  though 
not  greatly  occupied  class  of  persons,  than  to 
hear  of  a  revival  as  occurring  at  a  sufiicient  dis- 
tance, and  to  have  the  excitement  of  travelling  to 
it,  or  returning  from  it,  or  the  delight  of  being 
listened  to  by  an  aiidience  that  is  anxious  to  have 
our  latest  opinion  upon  the  occurrence.  The 
present  "awakening"  or  "time   of  refreshment" 


in  Ireland,  is  therefore  interesting.  Yet  how 
happens  it  that  Erin  has  hitherto  never  been 
looked  upon  as  drowsy  or  tor})id,  but  has  been 
thought  to  need  a  dose  of  political  and  religious 
anodyne,  rather  than  the  administration  of  any 
sort  of  "awakening?"  The  proper  locality  for  a 
revival  is  not  Ulster,  or  Galway,  but  evidently 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  backwoods 
or  prairies  offer  capabilities  for  revivals,  such  as 
neither  Ireland  nor  Wales  can  hold  out.  The 
earliest  revivals  were,  as  most  people  know, 
American,  and  exhibited,  though  most  people  do 
not  know  the  circumstances,  many  of  the  same  strik- 
ing appearances  now  reported  in  Ireland.  A  century 
ago  Northampton,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  awakening  which  took  place 
under  the  i)reaching  of  the  pious  though  over- 
strict  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  deadly  sin  of  a 
bright  ribbon,  the  display  of  a  pretty  foot,  the 
glancing  of  a  white  hand,  the  over-raising  of  an  eye- 
lid, an  ungodly  giggle,  aftlicted  the  heart  and  ruffled 
the  dreams  of  the  gay  young  things  of  Northampton. 

There  was  a  great  awakening.  "  Showers  of 
Divine  blessing"  quickened  the  human  fallow  field 
in  NcAV  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  The  mirth  of 
jig  and  fiddle  ceased.  The  lights  of  taverns  died 
out.  Men's  ])reasts  were  full  of  awful  apprehen- 
sions ;  their  lips  exercised  in  continual  lamentation, 
repetition  of  texts,  exhortation,  and  prayer. 
Religion,  in  fact,  had  become  a  distemper,  and 
instead  of  l:)eing  a  daughter  of  activity  and  glad- 
ness, was  converted  into  a  lady  of  darkness,  the 
mother  of  dismay  and  "  leaden-eyed  despair." 
Morning  and  noon  and  night,  nothing  but  praying 
and  preaching  and  records  of  conversion.  There 
was  a  great  lefreshing  :  abundant  tears  were  shed 
in  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  Philadelphia. 
The  journals  announced  the  closing  of  theatres 
and  dancing  halls,  and  recorded  collections  in 
chiirches  and  the  progresses  of  preachers.  Far 
and  wide  men  travelled,  never  minding  blistered 
feet  or  bad  weather,  content  to  sit  imder  preachers. 

"  Field-preaching  !  field-preaching  for  ever  ! " 
cried  the  jirince  of  field-preachers. 

The  rain  of  righteousness,  as  Mr.  Triimbull 
informs  \\s,  descended  so  copiously  upon  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  that  the  excellent 
Edwards  became  alarmed.  The  preachers  were 
loud  and  passionate  ;  some  of  them  even  clapped 
their  hands — swang  themselves  to  and  fro  in  the 
l)ulpit — gesticulated  and  bawled,  and  shed  floods 
of  tears.  The  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  of  Long  Island, 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  success.  "  He  came 
out  of  his  pulijit  and  stripped  oft'  his  upper 
garment,  and  got  into  the  seats,  and  leaped  up 
and  down  some  time,  and  clapped  his  hands,  and 
cried  out  in  these  words  :  '  The  war  goes  on  ! — 
the  fight  goes  on  ! — the  Devil  goes  irp  !  the  Devil 
goes  down  !  '  and  then  betook  himself  to  stamping 
and  screaming  most  violently."  Women  and 
children  then  ])reached  and  testified — silence  being 
reckoned  a  sign  of  sin,  and  clamour  an  evident 
token  of  conversion.  "  Little  children  of  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old,  talked  powerfully 
and  experimentally  of  the  things  of  Gc)d."  Ever 
since  1730,  these  movements  have  recurred  and 
been  expected  with  more  or  less  regularity.  Sen- 
sible persons  regard  them  as  a  ' '  religious  flurry, " 
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or  a  mere  ti>ruailo  of  t;dk.  N<>t  long  ago  •'  pray- 
iug  bands  "  and  '*  flying  artillery  of  Heaven  " 
patrolled  the  street  of  New  York.  There  were 
"business  prayer-meetings,"  "Ixiys'  prayer-meet- 
ings, "people's  prayer  meetings."  But  New  York 
after  tlie  revival,  intelligent  Americans  say,  looked 
very  much  like  New  York  before  that  event.  In 
the  city,  however,  a  revival  is  comparatively 
"cabinned,  cribbed,  confined."  It  is  oidy  down 
South  or  ilown  West  that  the  "  raal  grit  "  is  to  be 
obtained. 

In  the  wooils  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  tliere  is 
l)leuty  of  space  for  a  revival.  There  is  plenty  of 
southern  light,  too,  to  give  it  a  beauty  and  charac- 
ter of  its  own.  Passing  along  cedar  swamps  and 
pine  barrens,  and  picking  our  way  over  stunijis 
and  by  mouldering  moss-covered  trees,  warning  us 
to  move  warily,  we  at  length  come  to  a  cleared 
ojHjn  space  and  a  style  of  wooden  arcliitccture  that 
usually  imj)lies,  if  it  implies  anything,  a  hard 
rum  store,  or  groggcry.  It  is  closed,  however — 
"  OH"  to  camp  "  is  chalked  up.  On  therefore  under 
miles  of  oak  and  hickory,  under  glowing  lights  from 
beech  and  majile,  ]>assing  now  and  then  a  solitary 
horseman,  now  a  family  i»arty  in  a  waggon,  until  we 
emerge  upon  a  transatlantic  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
There  are  tilted  waggons  and  horses  under  the  trees ; 
there  arc  groups  of  bandanacd  niggers  exceedingly 
e.xcited  ;  there  are  backwoodsmen,  some  whittling, 
others  expectorating,  others  aj>i)arcntly  listening 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  front  ;  there  the  trees 
have  been  cut  down  so  as  to  form  a  semi-circle  of 
seats.  A  rudo  platform,  or  stajid,  has  lieeii  made 
for  the  jireachers,  in  front  of  which  is  set  what  is 
c;illedan  "anxious bench,"  the  central  space  making 
a  series  of  leafy  aisles,  under  which  are  aj^sembled 
the  motley  congregation.  The  jireacher  is  a  massy 
bison  like  man,  with  a  terrible  voice  and  a  Back- 
woo<ls  manner.  He  rolls  his  eyes  fiercely ;  he 
rocks  him.self  to  and  fro  ;  he  puts  on  a  tragic  or 
humorous  aspect,  according  as  the  matter  of  his 
discourse  rcipiires  it.  .Sometimes  he  howls  like  a 
racoon  or  a  jackal  ;  now  he  lifts  his  hands,  and 
attemi)t8  emblematically  to  soar  like  the  eagle  ; 
then  he  is  plaintive  as  a  whip-pfior-will,  or  mourn- 
ful and  anguished  as  a  l>ear.  At  one  time  he  con- 
vidses  his  tlock  with  laughter,  at  another  he  melts 
them  to  tears.  .Sometimes,  even  in  an  excess  of 
zeal,  a  i)reacher  has  been  known  to  descend  from 
the  stand  and  convert  a  border  niflian  by  grasping 
him  round  the  neck,  and  forcing  him  t<i  utter  a 
l)rayer. 

At  sunrise  a  loud  horn  sounds  a  religiotis 
rfiveil,  and  sumnums  the  nnawakened  or  half- 
awakened  from  their  slumbers  on  pine-needlea, 
or  the  soft  side  of  a  fir  board,  to  meeting.  Minis- 
ters turn  out  of  the  tents,  where  they  have  ]>as.sed 
the  night  on  inclined  shelves,  an<l  have  silenced 
the  locusts  and  katy deds,  if  not  ctTectually  driven 
away  sleep  from  their  brethren,  by  singing  most 
mclancholj-,  most  unmusical.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women,  looking  pale  and  cold,  come  out  of 
the  tents  or  the  waggons,  and  till  the  seats.  Then 
brother  Banks  throws  his  head  back,  makes  a 
terrible  chasm  in  his  face,  and  begins  with  an 
opening  prayer — brotiier  Whabcoat  having  declined 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  rest  and  the  assaidts 
of  mosquitos.     Central  groans  and  Amens  inter- 


;  rupt  him,  but  few  sink  down  or  are  stricken,  no 
strong  appeal  having  been  matle,  and  evening 
being,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  conver- 
sion than  the  morning.  If  a  shower  falls,  back- 
wowlsmen  are  apt  to  think  of  their  waggons  and 
cattle,  and  drop  away  from  the  meeting.  Coloured 
people,  too,  not  being  allowed  to  sit  so  that  they 
can  hear,  sometimes  creep  away,  and  choose  a 
preacher  of  their  own.  The  anxious  benches  are 
selilom  tilled  in  a  morning.  During  the  day  the 
preachers  go  from  tent  to  tent  to  stir  up  the 
weary,  or  with  staves  of  hymns  and  prayers  to 
alarm  backsliders.  As  far  jus  human  strength 
will  jiermit,  they  endeavour  to  get  as  much  sing- 
ing and  exclamation  as  possible  into  the  day.  At 
sun-ilown  the  horn  sounds  again,  htjarsely  and 
HiuUy.  Who  can  forget  the  sundown  splentlour 
I  of  the  American  woods  ? 

The  thousands  of  mosses  and  lichens  then  drop 
down    from  the    boughs,   spires    and    waves,    and 
feathers  of  light.    The  maple  is  a  blaze  of  crimson  ; 
the  hemlock  and  gum-tree   dro]>  transparent  gold. 
:  There  is  nothing  that  bettikens   death  and  decay  ; 
I  as    an   American    authoress    prettily   says,    "  The 
I  leaves  never  say  die,"  in  America.    As  soon  as  the 
I  sun  goes  down  the  woods  and  the  trees  are  dark  ; 
!  then   the  horn  sounds  for   jirayer.       Rude    lamps 
I  hanging  from  the  boughs  throw  out  the  jireachers' 
I  faces  into  lurid  relief,  and  pinewood-lires  cracking 
j  and  spattering  from  the  tents  ca.st  a  weird  light  on 
the  congregation.     Now  and  then  the  gust  blow^s 
I  the  embers  into  the  air,  or  a  little  company  of  tire- 
Hies  scintillates  along  the  darkness.     There  needs 
no  i)reacher  to  gesticulate  a  congiegation  into  reli- 
I  gion.      But  Itevivalists  go  in  for  something  extra, 
'  and  both  white  and  coloured  congregations  like  it. 
I       Hallelujah  !   Hallelujah  I   })ui-sts  out  continually 
from  the  excited  nuiltitude  ;   women  swoon,  and 
I  even  become  suddenly   prostrate.     Glory,    glory  ! 
shout  the  negroes.      "  Lord,  Lord,  I  feel  de  bless- 
ing !     Ijord,  thrust  out  the  giggling  devils  ;   make 
'em  feel  hotterer  and  hotterer." 

"  The  devil  and  me,  we  don't  agree, 

I  don't  like  him,  and  he  don't  like  me." 

Such  are  the  actual  interjections  common  at 
these  meetings — and  such  is  a  Revival  in  the 
United  .States.  T.  B. 

DEER-STALKING  EXTRAORDINARY. 


Is  these  days,  and  at  this  particidar  season, 
wlifu  the  alK)ve  manly  and  bracing  exercise  is  car- 
ried on  with  such  unllinching  energy,  in  the  wild 
wootls  and  mountains  of  .Scotland,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  i)lacc  to  give  the  general  rea<ler  an  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  it  is  sometimes  manageil  in  the 
far  West. 

In  Central  America,  that  is,  tlie  isthmus  which 
connects  North  and  .South  America,  somewhere  on 
the  Iwrilers  of  Nicaragua,  and  some  miles  from 
Leon,  its  capit.al,  they  have  a  cu9t<jm  (>(  sending 
the  ox  a  deer-stalking,  and  they  actually  f-irce  the 
brute  to  undergo  a  preliminary  education  to  make 
him  up  to  his  work. 

He  is  tied  to  a  tree  by  the  horns  ;  and  is  fre- 
quently beaten  on  the  hea<l  near  the  roots  of  his 
horns,  till  the  latter  are  loosened,   and,    of  course, 
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rendered  extremely  sensitive.  A  cord  is  then  fas- 
tened to  each  "tip,"  and  he  is  then  guided  as 
easily  as  a  well-bridled  and  weU-broken  hoi'se. 

After  some  time  the  horns  get  well,  not  how- 
ever until  lie  has  acciuired  the  habit  of  being 
guided  by  them. 

When  this  system  of  '-'  ox-breaking "  has  been 
sufficiently  tested,  and  when  the  animal  is  well 
"  in  hand,"  he  is  brought  out  "  to  stalk  ;  "  and, 
what  is  strangest  of  all,  in  a  very  short  time  he 
pursues  the  sport  with  all  the  keenness  and  g\isto 
of  the  most  expert  and  inveterate  stalkers. 

Mr.  Byam,  who  gives  the  account,  says  : — "  It  is 
really  curious  to  watch  the  scientific  mode  in  which 
an  experienced  ox  conducts  the  operation  on  an 
open  plain  ;  he  must  take  a  pleasure  in  it,  or  else 
acts  the  part  to  perfection. 

"No  sooner  does  he  perceive  a  deer  on  the  open 
plain,  than  down  goes  his  head,  and  he  nibbles,  or 
pretends  to  nibble  the  grass,  walking  in  a  circiilar 
direction,  as  if  he  were  going  round  and  round  the 
deer  ;  but  the  cunning  file  always  takes  a  step 
sidcivai/N,  for  every  one  he  takes  in  front,  so  as  to 
he  constantly  ajiproaching  his  victim,  )>ut  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  no  alarm. 

"  In  a  large  open  plain  the  ox  wiU  take  two  entire 
circles,  or  more,  round  the  game,  before  he  has 
narrowed  the  inner  one  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
hiinter  to  take  aim  within  proper  distance  ;  and 
the  first  notice  the  unsuspecting  stag  receives  is, 
an  arrow,  generally  behind  the  shoidders — a  gun- 
shot is  best  directed  at  the  neck,  but  an  arrow,  as 
above,  for  it  impedes  the  movement  of  the  deer.  An 
experienced  hunting  ox  is  best  left  alone,  as  he  is 
far  more  cunning  than  any  hunter,  and  always  keeps 
his  master  well  hidden  ;  he  is  only  checked  by  a 
smart  pull  when  within  shooting  distance."      ^. 


SPANISH  CABRESTOS. 


[It  happens  to  be  in  our  power  to  connect  with  the  fore- 
going testimony  to  the  talents  of  oxen  a  still  more 
striking  and  novel  illustration  of  the  effect  with 
■which  buUs  may  be  educated.  The  two  papers  com- 
bined are  an  answer  to  the  startling  question  of 
Michelet  :  "  Those  oxen  crouching  beaeath  the  dark 
oak, — is  there  no  reason  in  their  lona  reveries  V — 
Ed.] 

Every  traveller  who  has  written  on  Spain  has 
described  more  or  less  correctly  a  biUl- fight — 
generally  prefacing  his  narrative  by  abusing  the 
pastime ;  or  at  any  rate  by  lamenting  that  so  bar- 
barous a  diversion  shoiild  l)e  sanctioned  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  often  di-awing  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  familiarising  both  sexes  of  all  ages  to 
such  a  bloody  sight,  must  blmit  the  feelings  ;  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  it  all  the  assassi- 
nations, miu'ders,  crimes,  and  even  the  bad  govern- 
ment, of  Spain. 

Now  I  must  ol^serve,  in  the  firet  place,  that  the 
assassinations  and  crimes  in  Spain  are  greatly 
exaggerated ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  crimes  (and  especially  the  premedi- 
tated ones)  is  committed  in  the  course  of  a  year 
in  that  large  tract  of  couutiy  as  in  half  that  time 
in  this  glorious  land  of  philanthropy,  mild  laws, 
good  government,  and  charitable  institiitions. 

The  hot  blood  of  the  child  of  the  sunny  south  is 


stirred  to  frenzy  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  or  when 
insulteil ;  and  in  that  moment  of  madness  and 
passion  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  lays  his  foe 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  from  a  stab  with  the  knife 
he  ever  carries  in  the  folds  of  his  sash,  but  oftener 
far  he  calls  on  his  enemy  to  defend  himself,  and 
the  strife  is  equal  :  but  in  that  land  of  bull-fights 
where  do  you  find  the  premeditated  death  by  slow 
poison  ?  Or  where  the  murderer  who  watches  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,  with  woixLs  of  affection  on  his 
lips,  ever  with  intense  longing,  the  progress  of 
agony,  and  with  exulting  delight  the  death-pangs  of 
his  ^■ictim  ?  Where  do  you  find  the  wife  beaten  and 
ill-used  by  her  huslxind,  and  the  luckless  step- 
children starved  in  a  cellar,  and  maltreated  by  the 
so-called  parent  ? 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  idea  in  this 
digression,  and  return  to  my  primary  remark,  that 
many  have  written  on  IniU-fights,  but  none,  I 
believe,  on  the  way  by  which  this  wild  and  savage 
monarch  of  the  plain  is  lured  to  the  haimts  of  man, 
and  brought  willingly  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the 
arena  of  his  triumph  and  his  death. 

In  the  year  18 —  I  went  to  Xerez  de  la  Frontera 
to  see  three  bull-fights  that  were  to  be  given  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  and  beaiitiful  jjlaza  just 
erected.  They  were,  as  usual,  to  take  place  at 
four  p.m.  But  the  bi\lls  were  to  be  brought  to 
the  plaza  at  three  a.m.  This  act  is  called  the 
eneierro,  or  shiitting  in  of  the  biills.  A  wooden, 
balustrade  was  erected  from  the  door  of  the  bull- 
ring, increasing  in  width  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

I  jn-oceeded  to  the  plaza,  where,  from  an  outer 
iipper  corridor,  I  obtained  a  fuU  view  of  the  oj)en 
country. 

When  I  left  home  the  moo)i  was  shining  in  all 
her  gloiy  ;  but  the  dawn  of  day  is  so  rapid,  and 
the  twdlight  so  short,  that  the  sun's  rays  almost 
kiss  the  moon's  silvery  track,  as  slie  modestly 
retreats  from  his  ardent  and  rapid  advance.  T 
had  but  just  installed  myself  in  the  corridor, 
when  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  dark  and 
rapidly  advancing  mass,  which  soon  I  discovered 
was  composed  of  mounted  picadores,  armed  each 
with  a  very  long-poled  lance,  who  headed  and 
surrounded  the  cavalcade  of  wild  bidls.  These 
again  were  more  immediately  hemmed  in  by  bulls, 
taught  by  the  picador  to  place  themselves  between 
their  wild  companions  and  the  horses  ;  for,  other- 
wise, both  horse  and  man  woitld  be  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives. 

On  they  came  rushing  to  the  mouth  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  of  the  balustrade  at  full  gallop.  Here  the 
tamed  or  decoy-bulls  (called  "  cabrestos ")  fell 
back,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  carried 
roimd  its  neck  the  bell  of  precedence.  This  one 
immediately  followed  the  mounted  picador  who 
headed  this  wild  procession.  As  soon  as  they 
entered  the  balixstrade,  the  other  "cabrestos"  fol- 
lowed close  behind  them,  to  prevent  their  tui'uing 
back. 

The  doors  of  the  plaza  are  wide  open.  On  they 
rush  through  them,  with  foaming  mouths  and 
panting  sides,  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  plaza, 
and  throiigh  another  dooi*.  One  trembles  for  the 
picador  in  front ;  but  his  horse  adroitly  bounds 
aside,  and  keeps  within  the  plaza  while  the  biiUs 
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ruah  through,  still  closely  followed  l»y  the  ilecoy 
bulls  ;  but  the  moment  the  eight  wild  ones  jias-s 
the  iloor  their  duty  ends,  ami  they  retreat,  only 
leaving  the  leader  within. 

The  dooix  are  8l;inuiK-<l-t«',  and  you  hear  the 
roaring  and  l)ellowiiig  of  the  fcriK-ious  animals, 
who  find  themselves  enclosed  in  a  small  circidar 
court,  aurrounde<l  by  a  high  wall,  an<l  perforated 
witli  loop-holes,  through  which  the  excited  people 
look  with  delight  at  them,  adding  to  their  fury 
by  their  yells  and  hooting.  The  cabresto  that  hatl 
headed  them  keeps  close  to  the  door,  which  in  an 
auspicious  moment  is  cavitiously  opened  enough  for 
its  egress  ;  it  always  b;u;ks  out,  to  keep  the  others 
by  its  horns  from  escaping  from  their  prison. 

1  was  so  delighted  with  the  instinct  of  these 
animals,  that  I  det<.rnuned  to  inijuirc  of  the 
picador  how  he  trained  them  :  and  proceeded 
with  my  senant  to  a  room  attached  to  the  phiza, 
where  there  were  stretchers  and  mattresses,  and 
some  Vfry  olddooking  di;u;hylon  plaister  for  the 
use  of  the  wouiule«l  ;  and,  on  a  table  strewed  with 
fresh  flowers,  a  lighted  up  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
and  child,  placed  there  by  the  relatives  or  sweet- 
hearts of  some  of  the  actors  in  the  all-exciting 
bull-tight,  and  accompanied  with  fervent  prayers 
for  their  safe  deliverance  from  the  coming  jHirils. 

Don  Antonio,  the  owner  of  the  "cabrestos," 
WM-s  a  little  man,  not  five  foet  in  height,  with  a 
round  head,  his  thick  grey  coarse  hair  closely 
cropped,  little  round  twinkling  black  eyes,  round 
face,  and  roimd  figure. 

"  Panlon  my  intrusion,"  I  exclaimed  (as  they 
ga/.cd  in  wonder  at  so  unexiiccted  a  ^'^sion),  "  but 
1  am,  though  a  foreigner,  a  great  lover  of  this 
favoureil  land  of  '  la  Virgen  purissima, '  and  a  great 
enthusiast  iji  bull- tights.  I  have  been  delighted 
at  the  sagacity  displayed  by  your  decoy -bulls,  and 
have  ventured  to  come  and  inquire  how  you  teach 
them,  and  how  you  manage  to  bring  in  the  wild 
ones  from  the  country." 

Ever}-  hat  was  lifted  on  my  entrance,  and 
every  one  rose  from  the  table,  on  which  were 
served  sweets  and  liipieurs  ;  and  Don  Antonio 
seemed  well  pleased  at  my  .-wlmiration  of  his  pct.s. 

"Come  to-morrow,  fair  l:uly,  to  the  encierro, 
and  I  ^t-ill  show  you  how  well  my  bidls  arc  trained. 
1  will  give  you  a  review,  and  you  will  own  that 
they  are  as  well  disciplined  as  an  army.'" 

Whilst  he  was  sjHjaking.  four  or  live  others 
came  into  the  room,  who  proved  to  be  the  pica- 
dores  and  chulillos,  who  were  to  show  their 
prowess  in  the  afternoon.  My  little  friend  intro- 
duced them  to  me  by  name,  and  tohl  them  I  was 
an  Inglesita,  who  love<l  S|)ain  and  their  customs. 

The  first  and  famous  picador  (I'harjta)  l>egged  for 
my  good  wishes  for  his  success,  and  handed  me  a 
glass  of  anisee<l-brandy,  which  I  would  willingly 
have  declinetl,  but  he  urged  me  to  drink  to  their 
success,  and  it  would  have  been  attributed  to 
English  pride  ha<l  I  persLsto*!  in  refusing  it,  so  I 
t<K>k  a  sip,  after  making  an  appropriate  siKJCch, 
and  left  them  with  a  "  Viva  por  la  rubia  Inglesx" 

The  next  morning  I  was  true  to  my  appoint- 
ment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wild  b\dl3  were  dis- 
jKweil  of,  Don  Antonio,  after  lx)wing  to  me  in  my 
box.  called  to  his  cabrestos  to  guard  his  horse. 
One  immediately  preceded  him,  and  one  ranged 


itself  on  either  .side,  their  horns  meeting  in 
fn>nt  of  the  horse's  chest,  and,  three  abreast  in 
the  rear,  his  four  t>ther  cfimpanions  (jiicadores) 
followed,  antl  were  surrounded  by  the  remaining 
cabrestos.  With  a  shout,  Don  AnU>nio  started 
otl"  at  full  gallop  round  the  pla/.a,  the  bulls  keep- 
ing pace  and  iM)sition. 

"  Now  to  the  right  I"  he  called  out,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  at  the  same  rapid  pace. 
"  Now  t*i  the  left!  "  "  Now  cross  over  I  "  They 
obeyed  with  such  promptitude  and  precision,  that 
the  horses  were  never  for  a  moment  exposed. 
"  Halt!  "  and  lie  rcinc<l  in  his  horse  so  suddenly, 
as  almost  t*)  bring  him  on  his  haunches  ;  buf  the 
bulls  as  suddenly  haltetL  He  then  ordered  them 
to  fall  in  the  rear.  They  immediately  separated 
from  the  horses,  and  obeyed  his  mandate  ;  and  so 
they  left  the  jdaza,  Don  .'\ntonia  again  bowing, 
and  saying,  "  Sra,  csta  v.  servida." 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  sight,  and  my  little 
friend  was  charmed  with  my  heartfelt  enthusiasm 
when  I  went  to  thank  him. 

"Do  you  in  your  country  ever  see  anything 
like  that  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Certainly  not.  Is  it  not  very  difhcult  to 
teach  them  ?  " 

He  said  the  difficidty  was  in  teaching  the  first 
set ;  they  afterwards  almost  taught  c.Tch  other. 

AVTien  they  went  to  select  the  bulls,  his  horse 
was  always  guarded,  as  1  had  seen,  and  followed 
by  the  others.  With  his  long  lance  he  touched 
the  bull  he  selected,  when  some  of  the  cabrestos 
quietly  surrounded  him  and  lured  him  away  from 
the  herd.  The  othere  successively  were  brought 
by  the  cabrestos  to  where  the  first  had  halted, 
and  when  the  requisite  number  were  detached, 
the  march  commence<l — the  picador  in  front,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cabresto  wearing  the  bell  of  prece- 
dence, the  wild  bulls  being  completely  surrounded 
by  the  cabrestos,  the  other  picadores  ready  i^nth 
their  lances  to  give  a  poke  to  any  bull  who  might 
attempt  to  escape  through  the  magic  circle  that 
was  luring  him  to  his  destruction. 

They  start  oflF  in  a  walk,  not  to  startle  the 
bidls  ;  this  is  gia^lually  accelerated  into  an  amble 
— then  a  trot — until  they  arrive  .at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town  they  are  destined  for.  Here  they 
halt,  and  are  allowed  to  graze  with  the  cabrestos 
until  midnight  or  dawn  of  day,  when  they  are 
brouglit  to  the  plaza  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

I  should  a(Ul  th.at  the  cabrestos  are  always 
brought  in  first  from  where  they  lialt  to  the  plaza, 
to  show  them  the  way.  When  once  shown,  they 
never  forget  it.  If  the  distance  is  great,  they 
have  of  course  to  halt  for  rest  en  route. 

"And  if  your  horse  ha<l  stumbled  when  you  were 
rushing  on  in  front  of  those  bulls  to  the  plaza? " 

"  I*-uly,"  he  answered,  "it  would  have  de- 
prived me  of  the  great  satisfaction  I  have  had  in 
giving  you  the  pleasure  you  are  pleased  to  express 
as  ha%-ing  received  from  seeing  the  evolutions  of 
my  cabrestos  ;  for  ha<l  my  horse  stumbled  then, 
I  should  have  been  trami)led  to  death.  Lady,  I 
kiss  your  feet.  Command  me  in  any  way  I  can 
ser\'e  you,  and  may  dotl  be  with  you." 

"  Adios,  senor,  un  millon  de  gracias,  and  may 
your  life  lon;^  Ije  preserved.  I  shall  never  forget 
your  kindness,  or  your  cabrestos."  Soy  Yo. 
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THE  PLAGUE  OF  ELLIANT. 


(from  the 
[A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  ballads  still  sung  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  Breton  peasantry — at  the  "pardon" 
of  the  imtron  saint,  the  festivities  of  the  wedding,  or 
the  consecration  of  the  new  threshing-floor — relate  to 
historical  events  of  remote  antiquity.      One  of  these 
time-worn,   but  deeply-stamped   pieces   of  eld   bardic 
coinage,  now  come  down  to  exclusive  circulation  among  [ 
hard  peasant-hands,  but  still  precious  for  the  quality  of 
its  true   poetic  metal,    and   venerable   for  its    ancient  | 
mint-mark,  is  the  ballad  of  "  The  Plague  of  EUiant," 
of  wh'ch  the  following  is  as  literal  a  version,  I  think,  as 
CAU  be  made  from  the  Breton  into  the  English.     I  have 
preserved  the  metre  of  the  original,  so  that  my  version  ' 
may  be  sung  to  the  Breton  aii'  of  the  "  Bosen  Elliant." 


BRETON.) 

The  plague  which  the  ballad  commemorates  ravaged 
Brittany  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Book  of  Llandaff 
(in  Jesus  College,  Oxford)  contains  an  account  of  this 
plague  in  an  abridgment  of  the  life  of  Saint  Gwenole, 
made  in  the  ninth  centm-y  by  Gurde-stin,  abbot  of  the 
convent.  In  this  account  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the  parish  of  Elliant, 
though  the  country  immediately  round  about  it  is  said 
to  have  been  presei-ved  from  the  scourge  by  the  prayers 
of  a  saintly  hennit  named  Rasian.  He  is  mentioned  in 
the  ballad,  which,  like  all  other  ballads  in  M.  de 
Villemarque's  '•  Barsaz  Breiz  "  (from  which  my  trans- 
lation was  made),  was  taken  down  fi-om  oral  recitation 
of  the  Breton  peasantry.] 


-m-^r^  ^ 


'TwiXT  Faoiiet  and  Llangolan 
There  lives  a  bard,  a  holy  man — 
His  name  is  Father  Rasian. 

On  Faoiiet  his  hest  he  laid  : 

' '  Let  every  month  a  mass  be  said, 

And  bells  be  rung,  and  prayers  be  read." 

In  Elliant  the  plague  is  o'er. 

But  not  till  it  had  raged  full  sore  : 

It  slew  seven  thousand  and  live  score. 

Death  unto  Elliant  hath  gone  down. 
No  living  soul  is  in  the  town — 
No  living  soul  but  two  alone. 

A  crone  of  sixty  years  is  one, 
The  other  is  her  only  son. 

"  The  Plague,"  quoth  she,  "is  on  cm'  door-sill ; 
'Twill  enter  if  it  be  God's  will ; 
But  till  it  enter  bide  we  still." 

Through  EUiant's  streets  who  wills  to  go, 
Every-ft'heie  will  find  grass  to  mow — 

Everywhere,  save  in  two  wheel-ruts  bare, 
Where  the  wheels  of  the  dead-ciirt  wont  to  fare. 

His  heart  wei-e  flint  that  had  not  wept, 
Through  EUiant's  grass-grown  streets  who  stept, 


To  see  eighteen  carts,  each  with  its  load — 
Eighteen  at  the  gi-aveyard,  eighteen  on  the  road. 

Nine  children  of  one  house  there  were 
Whom  one  dead -cart  to  the  grave  did  bear  : 
Their  mother  'twixt  the  shafts  did  fare. 
The  father,  whistling,  walk'd  behind. 
With  a  careless  step  and  a  mazy  mind. 

The  mother  shriek' d  and  call'd  on  God, 
Ci-ush'd,  soul  and  body,  beneath  her  load. 

' '  God,  help  me  biuy  my  childi-en  nine. 
And  I  vow  thee  a  cord  of  the  wax  so  fine  : 

A  cord  of  the  wax  so  long  and  fine,  [shrine. 

To  go  thrice  round  the  church  and  thrice  round  the 

Nine  sons  I  had  ;   I  bare  them  all ; 

Now  Death  has  te'en  them,  great  and  small. 

Hath  ta'en  them  all  from  my  own  door-stone  : 
None  left,  e'en  to  give  me  to  drink — not  one  !  " 

The  churchyard  to  the  walls  brims  o'er, 
The  chm-ch  is  full  to  the  steps  of  the  door  : 
They  must  bless  fields,  if  they  'd  bury  more. 

There  grows  an  oak  by  the  chiu'chyard  wall, 
From  the  top-bough  hangs  a  white  grave  pall — 
The  Plague  hath  taken  one  and  all  !       Tom  Tatior. 
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ONE  NIGHT  ON  THE  STAGE. 

BY    HELEN   DOWNES, 


^^^^^?? 


*  /aHfi^rrr'^'-'mii  I  TV  ' 


CHAPTEK    III.      TRIEVLATTOK. 

Mrs.  Neville  (that  was?  Maude  Percy's  real 
n.-i.ne)  retirwl  to  rest  very  late  that  night ;  slle 
w.cs  Fo  tir«.»<l,  so  exhausted,  she  could  scarcely  call 
forth  courage  to  undress,  yet  when  she  was  in  Vkj*! 
she  could  not  sleep.  This  wonderful  success, 
this  lucrative  career  opened  to  her  when  all  else 
had  failo<l,  the  immense  efforts  she  had  made  t<> 
conquer  her  timidity,  and  the  enthusia-sm  she  ha<l 
raised — all  excited  her  so  much,  tliat,  fatigued  as 
ahe  was,  she  never  closed  her  eyes  '.  Each  hour  she 
grew  more  restless,  and  more  desirous  to  compose 
herself  and  gain  strength  for  the  next  night. 

But  when  evening  retumeil,  the  house  filled  in 
vain  ;  in  vain  the  manager  bustled,  the  comjioeer 
wondered.  At  length  he  sent  Crowe  in  a  cal>  to 
the  house  he  ha<l  ^•i8ited  the  night  l>cfore,  to 
bring  l>ack  the  missing  star  instantly.  Crowe 
retume<l  in  half  an  hour  with  red  eyes,  and  liis 
pale  face  paler  even  than  usual.  He  ha^l  found 
the  poor  jirima  donna  Ijnng  delirious  with  fever, 
now  singing  a  few  notes  of  recitative,  now  talking 
wildly  about  diamond  bracelets  to  feed  her  chil- 


dren, whilst  they  sat  ai)art  in  a  little  room,  where 
the  old  sor\-ant  hatl  jilacecl  thcni,  frightened  and 
weeping.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Rossi  were  in 
desi)air ;  they  sent  able  phy«icians  to  prescriln; 
for  her.  they  came  often  to  see  if  she  wanted  any- 
thing. For  six  weeks  her  life  was  in  danger  ;  and 
when  at  last  she  recovered  her  bodily  strength, 
her  voice  was  gr.an<l  as  before,  but  her  mind 
appeared  shattered  for  ever.  She  sang  exquisitely, 
but  at  random  ;  she  coidd  learn  nothing  new,  she 
could  go  through  with  nothing  consecutively. 
Dreadful  was  the  mortification  of  the  manager 
and  his  friend  ;  she  would  rehearse  for  them  some 
beautiful  pa-ssage  which  awakened  all  their  hopes 
of  claiming  her  once  more  for  their  theatre  ;  she 
would  promise  to  attend  rehears.al3  and  resume 
her  labours  ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  she  had 
forgotten  their  very  existence,  and  was  sitting 
quietly  mending  her  children's  clothes,  and  singing 
melodiously  over  her  work.  0  it  was  too  tantalising 
to  see  such  talent  and  make  no  use  of  it  .'  Ilossi 
began  to  feel  personally  aggrieved,  and  when  the 
doctors  talked  of  the  great  pressure  on  her  brain, 
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replied  angrily,  ' '  What  the  devil  did  she  study  so 
hard  for  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  iii-ged  her  ;  she  would 
have  been  immeasurably  superior  to  any  one  else, 
if  she  had  taken  it  easy  and  husbanded  her  own 
strength."  He  tried  Miss  Watkins,  and  Joan  of 
Arc  ceased  to  please ;  the  house  emptied,  the 
specxilation  failed,  and  the  manager  set  off  for  a 
professional  tour  in  the  pro\'inces,  resolving  never 
again  to  establish  an  English  company.  But  he 
left  behind  him  his  hitherto  faithfid  Crowe,  who 
himg  on  Smith  from  the  time  that  he  found  the 
musician  pretty  constant  in  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Neville  :  for  Smith  could  not  xitterly  abandon  the 
woman  he  had  admired  so  warmly — that  respect 
he  had  felt  for  her,  as  she  repulsed  his  suit,  by 
the  sight  of  her  sleeping  children,  continued  stiU, 
for  the  virtues  which  had  called  it  forth  were  not 
dimmed  like  the  brightness  of  her  intellect.  What 
if  she  did  lose  the  thread  of  a  long  conversation, 
and  break  forth  like  a  bird  into  snatches  of  exqui- 
site melody — she  was « always  the  same  simple, 
modest  lady,  the  same  tender,  loving  mother ; 
and  though  poor  Joan  of  Arc  had  ended  her  vic- 
tories when  Maude  Percy  ceased  to  represent  her, 
the  composer  could  not  forget  the  delight  of  that 
one  night  of  exultation,  nor  the  gentle  rebuke 
which  had  followed  the  triumph. 

So  he  often  sought  out  the  poor  lady  and  con- 
sidted  with  the  old  servant  on  means  of  supporting 
her.  It  ended  in  his  px'ociu'ing  pupils  for  her,  and 
though  they  were  not  a  first-rate  connection,  it 
proved  a  living  for  her  chilcb-en  ;  and  the  genius 
who  had  once  stood  iinrivalled,  now  uncom- 
plainingly taught  the  "Sol-fa"  to  the  flaunting 
daughters  of  the  bxitcher  who  supplied  her  with 
meat,  or  cancelled  the  baker's  bill  by  teaching  his 
boy  who  had  a  "  wonderfid  notion  of  singing."  The 
high-minded  woman  saw  no  degradation  thei'e,  as 
she  had  before  seen  no  disgrace  in  her  puluic  posi- 
tion. What  cared  she,  so  that  her  children  were 
honestly  ^irovided  for?  In  the  blaze  of  her  triumph, 
as  in  the  dim  twilight,  her  chihli'en  were  all 
her  care — her  forsaken  children  who  depended  on 
her  alone  I  Even  in  her  bitterest  trial,  the  wrong  done 
to  them  had  been  the  keenest  pang  the  mother 
had  suffered,  far  more  than  the  wife.  One  other 
friend  she  had ;  the  clergyman  of  her  parish  was 
one  of  those  hard-working  men  who  do  wonders 
with  the  most  limited  time  and  the  scantiest 
purse,  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  her  illness  than 
he  found  a  himdred  kindnesses  in  his  power  ;  his 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  Pharisee,  who  sees  .sin 
in  aU  that  differs  from  his  own  views,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  him,  who  had  never  set  foot  mtliin  a 
playhoiise,  to  reproacli  the  woman  who  had 
ventured  on  the  stage  for  the  support  of  her 
fatherless  family.  Had  she  been  a  nun  in  a  con- 
vent, he  would  not  have  deemed  her  purer. 

On(!  morning  as  Hugo  llossini  Smith  was  re- 
hearsing one  of  those  wonderful  gymnastic  exer- 
cises with  which  he  was  wont  to  charm  an  enlight- 
ened public,  Crowe  entered  the  room  and  stationed 
himself  patiently  behind  the  music-stool,  till  the 
maestro  having  worked  himself  up  to  fever-heat 
turned  round  and  beheld  a-n  unwonted  look  of 
animation  on  his  usually  depressed  physiognomy. 

"  0,  sir  !  I  have  made  such  a  discovery  !  " 

"  Concerning  what  ?  " 
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•'  Well,    sir,    I    have    been 
Neville,  and  I  let  out  to  him 
mother  was  a  lady  born.     You 
always  said  so,  too." 

' '  Pshaw  I  That  was  only  his  humb\ig.  He 
wanted  to  make  her  more  mysterious  ;  he  never 
meant  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  he  tlid  not,  I  do.  I  have  seen 
ladies  in  plenty  in  my  better  days,  and  have  been 
caressed  and  praised  Ijy  them.  She  is  a  lady  out- 
and-out,  and  I  knew  it  the  first  time  I  opened  the 
door  to  her,  for  all  that  her  dress  was  so  shabby. 
Well,  I  told  this  to  the  boy,  and  he  coloured  up  iu 
a  proud  sort  of  way.  '  Yes, '  he  said,  '  yoii  are 
right,  Ijut  say  nothing  about  it ;  mamma  never 
will  allow  us  to  mention  it ;  her  father  is  Sir  John 
Beauchamp,  and  he  has  a  beautiful  house  in 
London,  and  one  handsomer  still  in  Yorkshire  ; 
but  mamma  says  she  disobeyed  him  by  marrying, 
and  he  has  never  forgiven  her.'  Now,  sir,  don't 
you  think  if  this  baronet  knew  how  hard  up  she 
has  been,  through  such  an  illness,  he  must  help  his 
own  daxtghter  ? " 

' '  If  you  knew  the  aristocracj'  as  I  do, "  replied 
Smith,  with  a  grand  air,  "you  would  be  aware  that 
there  is  no  must  in  the  case." 

"  Well,  sir,  but  don't  you  think  one  might  try  ? 
You,  for  instance,  might  go  and  tell  them  all 
aljoiit  her.  The  boy  was  siire  his  mother  had  had 
no  intercourse  with  her  family  for  years,  so  they 
can't  know  what  she  has  suffered." 

The  gi-eat  composer  stroked  his  moustache 
thoughtfully. 

After  some  meditation,  he  took  up  a  large  red 
book  from  the  table:  "Well,  Crowe,  tliis  will 
give  us  the  address.  Here  we  have  it, — Sir  John 
Beauchamp,  4,  Hampton  Place.  You  know  it  leads 
into  Eaton  Square ;  call  up  your  scattered  wits 
and  endeavour  to  obtain,  quietly,  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  habits  of  the  family — if  there  is 
Lady  B.,  children  and  so  on  ;  if  they  are  miisical, 
intellectual,  fashionable,  charitable,  or  what  ?  If 
you  can  sound  the  key-note  for  me  to-night,  I  will 
play  the  overture  to-mori'ow. "  The  youth  was 
departing  forthwith.  "  Stay,  Crowe,  I  declare  you 
look  quite  radiant ;  what  is  it  that  fascinates  you 
so  entirely  in  poor  Mrs.  Neville,  and  thus  rouses  all 
your  faculties  ? " 

The  boy  coloured. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  she  is  so  unlike  the  other 
women  I  have  had  to  do  with  ;  so  kind  and  yet 
so  above  me  ;  and  then  her  voice  is  so  lovely  !  " 

Poor  Crowe,  that  voice  of  hers  was  his  reward 
for  everything  !  Smith  felt  mxich  the  same 
towards  her,  but  iu  a  less  degree  ;  he  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  himself  to  be  capable  of 
genuine  enthusiasm. 

The  musiciaji  and  his  secretary  did  not  meet 
again  till  the  former  i-eturned  from  the  musical 
soiree  where  he  had  been  acting  the  lioji  greatly  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  as  iisual.  Crowe  followed  him 
at  once  to  his  room  : 

"  I  have  not  learnt  miich,  they  are  ^'ery  shut-iq» 
jjeople  it  seems  ;  could  hear  nothing  about  Sir  John, 
but  there  is  a  Lady  Beauchamp  much  younger  than 
the  baronet,  and  no  children.  I  can't  hear  that  they 
do  anything  but  go  to  chapel,  or  see  anybody." 

"They   shall    see    me   to-moiTow ! "   returned 
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Sniitli,  looking  at  hiuuelf  in  the  gla-ss  with  a 
thorough  con3cioiisnc>ss  tliat  that  vision  woiiUl  hy  no 
muaus  rank  as  a  couini(>n  event  in  their  lives.  As 
soon  as  he  hatl  breakfasted — that  is  about  uoou 
the  next  tlay — Hugo  Ros.sini  Sniitli  applieil  for 
atlniittauce  at  4,  llaniitton  Place. 

"  Sir  Jolin  sees  no  one,"  reiilied  the  servant, 
"  but  /  belifiv  my  laily  is  at  home,"  with  a  stn-ss 
on  the  believt  calleil  forth,  not  l>y  doubts  as  to  his 
mistress's  presence,  but  as  to  the  n-spectability  of 
the  very  dirty  and  extraonlinarylotiking  visitor. 

However,  he  was  shown  into  I^-uly  Beauchami»'s 
drawing-room,  where  he  prepared  for  her  reception. 
He  thivw  himself  in  a  lounging  attitude  on  the 
sof.-i,  pidled  his  neck-tie  into  a  knot  still  more 
nf'glig6,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  coiling,  and  drew 
his  fingers  through  his  lanky  locks,  till  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  api>e.arance  was  Wyond  measure  ludi- 
crous. Some  minutes  passed,  and  Smith  grew 
tireil  o{]XMi»{j,  and  curiosity  strongly  prompted  him 
to  look  round  the  room.  The  furniture  was  costlj-, 
but  it  was  not  refined  ;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  a  few  gootl  oil-paintings  intcrsi>ersed  with 
very  jxKir  lithographic  representations  of  the  Key. 
Josiali     Pitchitin  ;     the    Kcv.     Josiah     Pitchitin's 

•  hapel  at  Kennington  ;  the  Kcv.  Samuel  \Vhcedler, 
evening  lecturer  at  the  Old  Road  Tabernacle,    and 

•  >ther  worthies  of  various  features,  save  in  one 
T'  -ct,  that  they  had  all  heavy  fleshy  mouths  and 
I  ii.ns,  and  very  much  the  toiiruuri  of  shoemakers 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  who  would  appreciate  a 
.1  dinner  with  more  than  even  the  onlinarj- 
_.,.""  of  mankind.  He  looked  at  the  books  on 
the  table,  all  l>«.'autifidly  gilt  and  1>ound — presenta- 
tion copy  of  the  "Saint's  Feast;"  the  "Aroma 
of  Piety,"  presented  with  the  utmost  resiwct  to 
La<ly  Beauchamp  by  Josiah  Pitchitin  ;  "Illustrated 
Hymns  used  at  Salem  Chapel."  Smith  felt  dread- 
fully out  of  his  element,  and  turned  desj)airingly 
to  the  canl -basket  ;  but  just  as  he  had  taken  np 
the  first  visiting-card,    he   became   miserably   cou- 

:  IS  fif  the  presence  of  a  tall,  frigid,  grandlj-- 
iUL--jed  la«.ly,  who  stood  just  within  the  door 
watching  him  with  stonj-  glance.  0  most  pro- 
.'■kir  '  1  hance  !  he  had  looke<l,  he  knew  he  had, 
-•■  ii-Miigue  in  his  reverie  on  the  sofa  ;  and,  after 
all,  to  be  detected  prjTiig  witli  mundane  curiosity 
into  the  card-basket.  He  recovered  himself  as  he 
coidtL 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  aiMressing  Lady  Beau- 
champ  r " — a  verj'  slight  inclination  of  the  head — 
"  and  can  her  ladyship  spai-e  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
t"  All  artist  who  has  for  once  travelled  out  of  his 
.-[  ii.  i-e  to  restore  a  brilliant  star  to  hers  ?" 

The  la<l3'  seated  hei-self,  motionetl  him  to  a  chair, 
and  placing  her  jewelled  watch  on  the  table,  "  I 
have,  sir,"  she  saiil,  "exactlj^  ten  minutes  to  give 
you  ;  state  your  c;vse  as  concisely  as  you  can." 

"My  dearest  lady  !  it  is  not  >»y  case,  but  that 
of  one  much  nearer  to  you." 

•  A  slight  anxious  flu.sh  rose  to  the  lady's  clieek, 
but  she  waited  i»atiently  for  the  end. 

"  You  may  have  hean.1  of  me,    madam  ;  I   am 

Hugo  Rossini  Smith,  the  comiK)ser  of  Joan  of  Arc, 

an  oi>era  which  will  yet  claim  immortality,  though 

lit  cruelly  obscured.     You  may  have  wit- 

..s  brilliant  debut." 

'.  The  ladj-  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  of  mingled 


suri^rise  and  disdain,  whichsaid  plainer  than  woixls 
could  have  done  :  I  know  nought  of  such  wicked 
places. 

Smith  pursued  his  t;ile — "The  heroine  was  re- 
presented l>y  the  most  wonderful  singer,  a  genius, 
a  heaven-inspired  creature,  but  for  one  night  only  ; 
the  excitement  of  tliat  first  jterformance  was  too 
much  for  her  ;  it  protluced  brain-fever,  which  has 
impaired  her  intellect  ;  yet  thus  weakened,  she  is 
the  sole  HUjiport  f>f  her  children,  for  her  husband 
has  forsaken  her.  I  mast  not  omit  to  state,  that  I 
am  taking  this  step  entiixdy  without  her  know- 
ledge." 

"And  why  apply  to  me  in  favour  of  this  abali- 
doned  woman  ? " 

"  Abandoned  !  Good  heavens,  banish  such  an 
idea,  she  is  an  angel !  a  divine  creature  !  pure, 
lovely  !  But  why  I  appeal  to  you,  or  rather  to 
your  husband  is,  because  this  unfortunate  ami 
most-gifted  lady  is,  I  have  just  ascertained,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  !  '' 

The  lady's  face  whitened,  and  her  teeth  clenched; 
it  was  a  deadly  look  of  hatred  that  distorted  those 
features,  which  she  strove  evidently  to  conceal. 

"Sir!"  she  hissed  out  at  length,  througli  her 
closed  teeth,  "go  back  to  that  vile  woman,  and 
tell  her  to  piu'sue  her  infamous  course  as  she  has 
hitherto  done — silently." 

"  For  heaven's  s;ike,  madam  !  consider,  this 
virtuous  lady  is  deeply  afllicted — she — ." 

"Then,  sir,"  intemqited  Liuly  Beauchamp, 
"  tell  her  to  regard  her  visitation  as  tlic  justice  of 
Heaven,  and  may  the  punishment  work  repentance 
in  her.  I  can  hold  no  communication  Mnth  a  stage- 
player,  and  her  ix»or  father  is  iu  no  condition  to 
attend  to  business.  I  doubt  not  but  that  she  ia 
well  provided  with  friends  of  her  own  stami),  or 
you,  sir,  would  not  now  be  here  begging  for  her. 
I  have  now  listened  to  you  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  ;  allow  me  to  bid  you  good  morning." 

Several  times  during  the  interview,  Smith  had 
noticed  a  slight  movement  of  the  door  behind  the 
chair  of  Lady  Beauchamj),  and  as  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  successfid  singer,  he  had  distinctly 
seen  the  outline  of  an  old  man's  head  start  for- 
ward, and  :is  quickly  retire.  He  had  from  that 
time  rai.sed  his  voice  under  the  impre.ssion  that  it 
might  be  Sir  John.  As  he  slowly  left  the  room 
at  the  command  of  tlie  iniperioas  lady,  he  glanced 
about  in  liiipes  of  seeing  the  supposed  father,  l)ut 
nought  w;us  visible,  save  a  bhick  shee[»  stealing 
softly  up  the  stair-case,  whom  he  rightly  guessed 
to  be  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pitchitin.  Even  when  the 
smart  footman  liad  closed  the  door  on  him,  ho 
lingered  on  the  steps,  hoping  he  would  be  followed 
and  recalled  by  the  f)lil  sha<low,  who  must  have 
heard  his  ctmversation  with  his  wife.  Yet  no^ 
he  might  Ik;  deaf — he  might  Ik;  iinl)ecile  —  he 
might  be  as  merciless  as  his  partner.  He  was 
oblige<l  to  acknowle<lge  to  the  eagerly-expectant 
Crowe,  the  entire  failure  of  his  mission.  He  did 
not  comuiunicate  his  doubts  to  Crowe,  but  in  his 
own  mintl  he  attribut<;d  much  of  his  ill-success  to 
his  own  impatience  in  having  prematurely  aban- 
doned his  i>oetic  attitude  on  the  sofa,  which  could 
not  but  impress  ever  so  hardened  a  woman. 

However,  he  did  not  long  brood  over  his  mis- 
adventure, but  sought  and  found  consolation  by 
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strolling  off  to  some  of  liis  usual  haunts.  Not  so 
poor  Crowe  ;  he  felt  the  disappointment  keenly. 
He  remained  at  the  musician  s  desk,  copying  the 
musical  task  allotted  to  him,  but  the  pen  often 
dropped  from  his  fingers,  and  the  pale  face  had 
even  a  deeper  air  of  dejection  than  iisual,  as  it 
looked  up  occasionally  from  the  confusion  of  heads 
and  tails  which  represented  one  of  Smith's  fan- 
tasias. Suddenly  a  slight  tap  at  the  door  startled 
him  ;  it  opened  cautiously,  and  there  walked  in  a 
large  bimdle  of  clothing,  wliich  shelled  gi-adually — 
cloak,  paletot,  overcoat,  shawl,  whilst  a  voice 
from  within  explained  in  a  weak  voice,  ' '  Excuse 
me,  sir,  I  begged  the  sei-vant  not  to  announce  me, 
so  much  prudence  is  necessary  in  my  peculiar 
position.  I  overheard  you  this  morning  telling 
my — but  dear  me  !  I've  made  some  mistake,  you 
are  surely  not  the  same  gentleman.  Can  your 
name  l)e  Smith  ?" 

Meanwhile  Crowe's  eyes  were  brightening  as 
the  process  of  unmuffling  revealed  the  iigm-e  of  a 
feeble  old  gentleman  in  his  diuner-Lb-ess  ;  and  in 
reply  to  the  visitor's  question,  he  i)ut  another. 

"  Are  you  not  Sir  John  Beauchamp  ? " 

"  I  am.     How  can  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  not  be  alarmed,  you  may  safely 
trust  me  ;  though  only  the  humble  secretary  of 
the  musician  Smith,  whom  you  this  morning  saw, 
it  was  at  my  suggestion  that  he  visited  your  house. 
I  know  Mrs.  Neville,  and  it  was  to  me  that  her 
artless  boy  revealetl  her  relationship  to  you." 

"  Her  boy  !     Then  her  son  still  lives  ?  " 

"  Liv^es  ?  yes,  indeed,  he  is  fidl  of  life!  a  fine 
healthy  fellow  of  ten  years  old." 

"  Yes,  ten  years — ten  long  years  !  And  he  is 
a  beautifid  boy,  is  he  ?  Alas !  and  I  have  no 
heir — no  child  !  " 

"  He  is  a  princely  fellow,  sir,  worthy  to  inherit 
a  dukedom." 

' '  And  the  mother  ?  Was  all  that  true  about 
her  ?  Did  I  hear  aright  ?  Driven  to  the  stage 
by  povei-ty  ?  Ill,  her  mind  affected  ?  Can  my 
daughter  have  suffered  so  much,  and  I  in  ignorance 
of  it?" 

"  Come  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  will  take  you 
to  her  this  veiy  hour,  if  you  will.  Your  presence 
might  cure  her  :  who  knows  ?" 

"  But  is  not  her  husband  there  ?"  asked  the  old 
man,  slowly,  as  if  each  woi-d  co.st  him  a  pang  of 
l)ain.  "  I  cannot  see  Mm  ;  I  cannot,  indeed — the 
brute !  " 

"  You  will  not.  I  know  nothing  of  him  ;  but 
he  is  never  there.  He  went  to  Australia  years 
ago.  They  suppose  he  mu.st  be  dead,  I  believe. 
But  Mrs.  Neville — come  to  her,  so  sweet  a  lady ! 
and  such  a  voiccj  !     Shall  we  go  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  dare  not,  to-night  ;  there  is  not  time  ;  Lady 
Beauchamp  returns  at  nine,  and  she  must  know 
nothing.  But  to-morrow  I  will.  Tell  me,  can 
she  recognise  peojjle  ?  Will  she  know  me  ?  Is  she 
sensible  ? " 

•'  Oh  yes  :  her  memory  fails,  her  mind  wanders 
at  times,  aiul  she  can  attend  to  nothing  for  long, 
l)ut  she  is  quite  sensilde,  and  she  sings  more 
exquisitely  than  ever.  Why,  even  now,  she  sup- 
ports her  three  children  by  teaching — by  teaching 
butchers,  bakers,  grocers.  It  is  a  shame  !  a  burn- 
ing shame  !  " 


The  old  man  could  not  speak  ;  his  head  drooped 
on  his  breast,  and  the  tears  shone  on  his  black 
coat. 

"I  must  return  now,"  he  said,  with  a  start; 
'*  but  to-morrow,  0,  good  young  man  !  lead  me 
to  her  to-morrow.  Come  to  my  house  :  I  will 
thank  you — reward  you  !  Wait  near  my  house 
to-morrow  evening  at  seven  ;  you  will  see  her 
start  for  chapel  (Lady  Beauchamp,  I  mean) .  When 
you  see  the  carriage  drive  off,  come  within  the 
shadow  of  the  portico,  and  I  will  join  you 
instantly.     Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"  Most  willingly.     I  will  not  fail  !  " 

The  old  man  luu-riedly  resumed  all  the  garments 
which  greatly  disguised  him,  and  almost  ran 
away.  Crowe  heard  the  somid  of  cab-wheels 
dri\ang  rapidly  away,  and  prayed  that  the  old 
gentleman  might  regain  his  home  before  the  wife 
he  so  evidently  dreaded.  He  endeavoiu-ed  to 
resume  his  task,  b\it  it  was  harder  than  ever  now : 
he  blackened  the  heads  of  his  minims,  gave  double 
tails  to  his  quavers,  and  the  whole  manuscript 
became  such  a  mass  of  hopeless  confusion,  that 
when  Smith  returned,  with  his  accustomed  used-up 
air,  he  exclaimed,  ' '  Why,  you've  been  writing  in 
your  sleep,  Crowe  I  " 

"No,  sir;  but  he  has  been  here."  And  then 
followed  a  long  account  of  the  inter"\new. 

Smith  was  somewhat  jealous  that  he  had  had 
only  the  unsuccessfid  part  of  the  interference, 
Avhilst  Crowe  seemed  likely  to  bring  it  to  a  fair 
issue  ;  but  his  natural  idleness  consoled  him  by 
the  thought  that  he  would  at  least  have  no  further 
trouble. 

CHAPTER  IV.   HOPE  OKCE  MORE. 

Srhtii  and  Crowe  were  still  discussing  the 
various  details  of  the  poor  prima  donna's  story, 
when  another  sharp  rap  at  the  door  was  heard 
simidtaneously  with  a  well-known  voice. 

"  I  say,  Smith,  old  boy,  can  you  give  a  fellow 
a  night's  lodging  ?  They  can't  take  me  in  till  the 
morning  at  my  old  den  in  Charles  Street." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  short  portly  form 
which  rolled  in,  drajied  in  a  handsome  travelling 
cloak,  and  Turkish  cap  with  immense  tassel : — 
none  of  your  common  straw  liats  or  felt  wide- 
awakes for  the  elegant  Giacomo  Rossi. 

' '  You  are  welcome,  Rossi.  Where  do  you  spring 
from  ?  " 

"  From  Dublin,  last,  and  you  shall  taste  the  only 
good  thing  that  country  produces."  And  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  silver-mounted  travelling-flask 
full  of  whiskey.  ' '  No  ;  no  supper,  Smith,  thank 
you ;  have  not  yet  digested  my  dinner ;  jiist  a 
biscuit  and  a  taste  of  the  cratur!  That's  right, 
Crowe,  hand  the  glasses.  Bless  me,  Crowe,  how 
fast  you  look.  I  declare  yoii  grow  quite  hand- 
some.    There,  taste  that,  Smith." 

"Excellent  !  and  as  soft  as  milk." 

It  may  have  been  very  mild,  but  certainly  the 
ai)pearance  of  the  gentlemen's  eyes  woidd  not  have 
led  you  to  imagine  that  milk  was  the  beverage 
they  had  lieen  quaffing.  Of  course  the  manager 
was  not  long  before  he  made  inquiries  concerning 
his  lost  i)rima-donna,  and  great  was  the  interest 
he  evinced  in  the  story  they  related  to  him.  But 
when  the  name  of  Beauchamp  was  pronounced,  he 
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started,  turned  siuldeuly  thoughtful,  aud  listoucd 
with  still  greater  attention. 

"Crowe,"  he  s.-iid  at  hist,  "  have  you  secu  this 
Latly  Beauohaun) '  " 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  I  will  accom]>any  you  when  you  go  on 
Miur  errand.  I  have  rather  a  fancy  to  see  her,  and 
!i:dl  wateh  as  she  steps  into  her  carriage,  witliout 
interfering,  of  course,  with  you  and  tlie  old  fool. 
"^<>  she  is  shammini;  piety,  is  she  ?  Hnnijih  I  I 
.■link  I  see  my  way  through  this  business,  but 
A  hat  a  double  ilistilled  ass  Sir  John  Beauchami) 
uiust  be  :  " 

Punctually  at    the    ajipointed    hour   Rossi  and 

•  Vcwe   walked    to   Hampton    Street,    where  they 

-cparated.     Tlie  carriage — a  very  gaudy  conceni, 

'|uite  new— drove   up   to  the  door,  the   footman 

handed  in   some  prayer-btx)ks,    and  as  he  loudly 

honted  to  the  coachnian,  ".Salem  (.'hapel  I  "  Rossi 

)•  L-.-od,  as  if   iiccidentiUly,  and  had  a  good  view  of 

the  l.uly  within.  MeanwhileCrowecameastlireeted, 

and  concealed  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  i)ortico, 

vhcre   he  was  iUmost  instantly  joined  by  a  man 

lom  M-ithin  the  house. 

"All  right,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you  for  coming  so  jiimctually. 
We  will  take  a  cab  at  the  corner  of  the  street. " 

But    as    they  were    crossing    to  the  stand  the 

.irouet's  own  carriage  came  wheeling  swiftly  back 

A  ith  his  wife  within.     The   old  man  stooil  as  if 

\vsed.       The    wheel  struck   him   and  he  fell 

:ly  to  the  ground.     Crowe  and  Rossi   helped 

im  up  ;  he  was  sensible,  but  unable  to  move. 

"  I  much  fear  my  leg  is  broken,"  he  muttered, 
_rroaning  with  pain. 

'  ssi  lifted  up  his  body,  Crowe  gently  took  the 
.  _. ,  and  they  carried  him  back  to  his  own  house. 
There  was  clearly  no  other  course  to  take.  Through 
■he  h.-Ul  they  passed  (for  the  door  was  ojien  and  the 
irriage  still  waiting),  followed  by  the  astonished 
otman.  They  laid  his  master  on  the  first  sofa 
iicy  met  with,  ami  ordered  the  servant  to  run 
(uii-kly  for  the  family  surgeon.  He  disappeared,  aud 
Lady  Beauchanip,  who  had  merely  retunietl  for 
her  purse,  entered  the  room.  She  looked  with 
little  emotion  at  her  injured  husband,  but  when 
she  caught  sight  of  Crowe  kneeling  l)eside  him 
her  face  changed  fearfully  ;  her  eyes  dilated  ;  her 
lil>8  quivered  ;  her  colour  fled  ;  it  was  not  surjirise 
only — not  fear,  but  a  host  of  conflicting  i)as3iou8 
which  held  her  mute;  trendjling,  unabletowitlxlraw 
her  eyes  from  Crowe,  w  ho,  j>oor  fellow,  shrank  from 
her  gaxe  and  hid  his  face  in  Iwth  hands.  Rossi, 
who  watched  acutely  the  whole  group,  saw  that 
Sir  John's  attention  was  arrested  to  the  singidar 
expression  of  his  wife's  face,  and  walked  u[»  to 
the  statue-like  form  and  laid  his  h.ind  firmly  on 
her  arux.  She  turned  to  him  and  gave  a  jjiercing 
•hriek. 

"  I  have  recently,  nia<lam,"hesaid  coollj',  "  been 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who  was  looking 
for  you,  and  who  will  be  delighted  to  hear  you 
•re  so  comfortably  located.  I  mean  your  hus- 
band." 

"Sir,  you  must  be  mistaken,"  exclaimed  Sir 
John,  somewhat  fiercely,  "  that  lady  is  luy 
wife." 

"That  she  cannot  be,  Sir  John.     I  tell  you  I 


was  only  yesteixlay  with  her  husband  ;  his  name 
is  Henry  Fisher,  alias  Damn  OrmoHz,  alias  Count  Des 
Pres  ;  and  1  m^'self  had  the  honour  of  giving  away 
this  lady  to  him  in  the  I'hurch  of  St.  Sulpice  in 
Paris  some  ei^ljteen  years  ago,  she  being  then  the 
famous  actress,  S<.»phy  \'ermm.  She  cannot  J>o  //o«r 
wife,  conse((Ueiitly,  and  will  not,  I  know,  deny 
the  truth  of  my  statement,  of  which  abund.int 
proofs  exist,  as  she  well  knows,  including  her  most 
respectable  si)ouse  in  pei"son." 

"But  why  does  she  stare  so  at  /(//«.'"  asked 
the  old  man  after  a  long  pause,  glancing  at  Crowe. 

"Poor  fellow,"  i-eplied  the  manager  in  a  low 
tone,  "  he  is  her  son  ;  she  sold  him  to  mo  years 
ago  ;  he  h.ad  a  sweet  voice,  and  I  made  something 
of  him  till  he  lost  it.  He  is  an  honest  fello\>-,  is 
Crowe  ;  she  has  been  a  brute  to  him  as  to  every 
one  else.     Ah,  sir,  you  are  not  her  <iidy  dupe  I " 

The  doctor's  brougham  now  drove  up  to  the 
door,  a  little  confusion  ensued,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Lady  lieauchamp,  who  hail  remained  perfectly 
silent,  disappeared.  At  his  own  re(iuest  Rossi  and 
Crowe  helped  to  move  the  patient  to  his  l>ed,  and 
waited  till  the  broken  limb  w;i3  set ;  but  before 
the  doctor  had  re-entered  his  brougham.  Lady 
Beauchamp  had  driven  ott'  ipuetly  ami  luiques- 
tioned  in  her  own  carriage  to  the  nearest  railway- 
station,  carrying  with  her  all  the  jewels  and  loose 
cash  on  which  she  coidd  lay  her  haud.s.  When  the 
old  man  was  subsetjuently  informed  of  this,  ho 
only  uttered  a  deep  groan  ;  it  may  have  been  grief 
— it  may  have  been  disappointment ;  it  sounde<l 
very  like  a  sigh  of  relief !  Ah  !  what  a  life  he  ha<l 
led  since  he  picked  up,  at  a  foreign  watering-jdace, 
that  apparent  mirror  of  virtue  and  propriety.  Poor 
weak  old  creature  I  his  property,  his  actions,  his 
very  soid  had  passed  into  her  hands,  and  she  had 
acted  her  part,  the  most  important  of  all  her  rdlc^t, 
with  a  perfection  equalled  only  by  the  complete- 
ness of  her  depravity.  She  had  joined  a  religious 
sect,  and  confined  herself  to  the  society  of  a  few  of 
its  ministers,  because  she  hoped  amongst  them  to 
escape  detection,  and  yet  to  command  a  certain 
amount  of  worship  ami  a<lmiration  wliicliwas  neces- 
sary to  her  happiness,  but  she  looked  eagerly  forward 
to  a  day  when  she  shoidd  be  set  at  liberty  to  fly 
with  her  ill-gotten,  yet  hardly-earned,  gain  to  a 
clim.ate  and  habits  more  congenial  to  her  ta.stes.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  her  son  and  the  well-known 
Rossi  was  a  blow  she  had  never  anticipated. 

As  for  jHJor  Crowe,  he  M'as  so  accu-stomed  to 
that  peculiar  fonu  of  misery,  that  his  shame  at 
this  new  discovery  of  his  niotiier's  infamy  was 
soon  overi>owere<l  by  the  delight  of  being  sent  to 
bring  Mrs.  Neville  and  her  children  to  the  l>e«l-8ide 
of  herfather.  Itw;isa  mission  recjuiring  delicacy  and 
tenderness,  and  all  felt  none  would  acquit  himself 
more  satisfactorily  than  Crowe,  M'hose  gentle  heart 
supplied  the  i>lace  of  tact,  talent,  quickness — in 
short  of  everything  in  which  he  M-as  deficient. 
His  heart  throblx-d  with  pleasure  as  he  knr>cked  at 
the  door.  She  herself  oi)ene<l  it  ;  her  sweet,  pecu- 
liar smile  lighting  up  her  face  and  hLs,  as  she  wel- 
comed him  kintlly.  She  led  him  in  aiul  resumed 
her  work,  and  as  Crowe  remained  silent  awhile, 
she  forgot,  as  she  often  did,  his  presence,  and  beg.an 
singing  a  canzonet  of  Haydn's,  as  she  diligently 
plied  her  neetUe,     Crowe's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
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lier  voice  always  tlii'illed  him   so  !     She  saw  it, 
and  changed  her  strain  to  something  lively. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "yon  may  choose  a  cheerfiU 
strain  this  day.  Yon  have  had  many  gi-iefs,  Mrs. 
Neville ;  but  they 
are  drawing  to 
a  close  ;  can  yon 
bear  happiness  as 
you  have  borne 
sorrow  ? "' 

' '  Alas  !  it  was 
the  happiness  of 
success  which 
made  me  so  ill ; 
but  1  think  I  can 
bear  anything  you 
may  have  in  store 
for  me  ;  "  and  she 
smiled,  expecting 
to  hear  of  a  new 
pupil,  or  some- 
thing equally  ex- 
citing. 

Crowe  hesitated 
as  to  his  next  step, 
when  a  new  idea 
struck  him. 

' '  1  want  to  take 
you  to  your  hap- 
piness," he  said  ; 
"half  au  hour's 
ride  will  bring  you  to  a  gi-eat  joy." 

She  looked  towauls  the  childieu 
back-gai'den.  ''. 

"  Martha  will  take  care  of  them." 

Still  she  smiled  incredulously. 

' '  But  I  have  so  much  work  to  do,  and  a  pupil 
in  the  afternoon." 

Crowe  was  roused  into  consigning  the  pupil  in 
question  to  so  fearful  a  doom,  that  Mrs.  Ne^'ille 
seemed  startled  into  the  bcHef  that  something 
must  have  happened. 

"  Pray  don't  refuse  me,"  he  urged. 

"You  are  so  kind,  Crowe,  that  I  cannot 
it  is  rather  a  wild-goose  scheme,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Eely  upon  me,  Mrs.  Ne\-illc  ;  dear  me, 
not  sober  enough  ?     It  may  be  extraordinary 
it  is  plain,  substantial  reality." 

And  so  they  went  together.  Mrs.  KeviUe  in 
silent  wonder ;  Crowe  in  eqiuilly  silent  exultation. 
But  her  perplexity  increased  as  he  led  her  into  Sii' 
.lohn's  ho\ise,  and  up  the  staii-s  into  the  bed-room. 
The  curtains  were  drawTi,  she  coxild  hardly  see  the 
ligiire  in  the  bed,  but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
voice  which  s])oke  : 

"My  child!  my  Agnes!  can  you  forgive  me 
for  not  forgiving  you  ?  Come  back  home  to  me, 
never  leave  me  more !  1  have  so  longed  for 
you  !" 

There  was  no  reply,  save  by  sobs  and  kisses, 
and  soft-hearted  Crowe  could  stand  it  no  longer  : 
he  hastened  away  to  fetch  the  children. 

Henceforward,  no  fears  for  them.  Mrs.  !N'e\'ille 
herself  recovered  gradually  her  former  health,  now 
the  pressure  of  cares  and  anxiety  was  removed 
from  her  mind,  but  the  remembrance  of  her  one 
NIGHT  ON  THK  STAGE  influenced  her  Avholc  life,  as 
many  an  artist,  worn  out,  or  imfortunate,  or  desti- 


tute can  testify.  And  the  poor,  neglected  Crowe 
fomid  at  last  a  genial,  hapj^y  home,  where  still 
his  ears  were  indidged  with  the  beautiful  singing 
of  the  "prima  donna"  of  the  house. 

As  for  Smith, 
the  fickle  public, 
after  pampering 
hinx  for  years, 
came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the 
genius  was  a  himi- 
bug  !  He  made  a 
vain  struggle  to 
keep  up  his  long- 
admitted  claim, 
and  then  the 
great  composer 
washed,  shaved, 
and  settled  down 
into  a  respectable 
though  somewhat 
misanthropical 
music-master. 

Rossi  will,  I 
have  no  doubt, 
appear  before  the 
public  next  sea- 
son, as  he  has 
done  on  so  many 
previous  occa- 
sions, but  never 
since  has  he  made  such  a  hit  as  on  that  one  night 


in  the  little  :  of  Maude  Percy's  debut. 
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am  I 

;  but 
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Pitt's  Death-bed. — Pitt  died  at  his  house  on 
Putney  Heath,  near  the  spot  where  Canning  and 
Castlereagh  fought  theii"  duel,  and  in  a  very  neg- 
lected state,  none  of  his  family  or  friends  being 
with  him  at  the  time.  One,  who  was  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  hearing  of  his  ilhiess,  rode  from 
London  to  see  him.  Arriving  at  his  house  he  rang 
the  bell  at  the  entrance -gate,  but  no  one  came. 
Dismounting,  he  made  his  way  to  the  hall-door, 
and  repeatedly  rang  the  bell,  which  no  one 
answered.  He  then  entered  the  house,  wandered 
from  room  to  room,  till  at  last  he  discovered  Pitt 
on  a  bed — dead,  and  entirely  neglected.  It  is 
supposed,  that  such  was  his  poverty,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  servants,  and 
that  they  had  absconded,  taking  with  them  what 
they  could.  E.  J. 

Skeleton  Strata.  —  The  skeletons  in  our 
crowded  London  graveyards  lie  in  layei"S  which 
are  quite  historical  in  their  significance,  and  which 
would  be  often  stai-tling  if  the  circumstances  of 
their  juxta-position  could  be  made  known.  A 
cutting  from  an  old  London  newspaper  (title  and 
date  uncertain),  and  which  exists  in  the  well- 
known  repertory  of  Mr.  Green  of  Covent  Garden, 
contains  an  example  of  skeleton  contact  which  is 
unusually  ciu-ious,  if  reliable.  It  is  there  stated 
that  Dr.  Sacheverell  is  buried  in  St.  Andrew's, 
Holboru,  and  that  the  notorious  Mother  Needham 
of  Hogarth  is  lying  above  him,  and  above  her 
again  is  inteiTed  Booth  the  actor, — a  strange  stra- 
tification of  famous  or  notorious  clay.  S.  L. 
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common  mushrooi 

from  the 

the    soil    ■. 
differ   iu  different  places  ;  toadstools  are  everywhere  the  same.      Even  in  thu  couutr)'  Bomo  j>r«)|il« 

are   occasionally  disordered   by  eating  the  geuuiue  mushroom.     CoM ■•••     ■  ■■   '       •  - 

ever  afterwards  abused  mushrooms  as  imfit  to  be  eaten  by  anylxnly. 

good    creatures,    are    liable    to  unjust  censure.      .\nybo<ly  might   \v.  ;:, 

conseiiuence  of  eating  them  stale,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,   .-xnd  s\\ 

The   fact  that    sundry   native  funguses,  which     grotesque    and    fanciful    fonna    «ii<l  ml»iir«. 


lament  in  the  familiar  name  of  toadstools,  are  eat 
able,  is  one  which  I  have  jwrsonally  vcrilicd.  In 
making  my  own  organisation  the  test  of  their  jtro- 
pertiea,  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  be  told  that  I 
have  shown  a  proper  self-appreciation,  in;isuiuch 
as  the  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  b<j«l}' 
which,  according  to  a  celebrated  axiom,  is  the 
kind  of  one  most  eligilde  for  that  purpose.  My 
corpwi  vile,  however,  has  not  become  vilinjt  for 
the  tentative  use  to  which  it  has  been  thus 
apphed.  I  have  found  all  the  alleged  esculent 
fungi  that  I  have  eaten,  and  I  have  eaten  con- 
siderable quantities  of  as  many  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find,  really  esculent,  and  some  of 
them  exceUent.  None  of  them  has  ever  dia- 
.igreed  with  me  in  the  least,  except  one  called 
the  Agariruji  jtrftonatiiJi,  a  fungus  with  a  brownuHh 
j>urple  cap  and  violet  gills,  which  comes  iiji  alxjiit 
the     end    of     October    and     the     beginning     of 

Novemlx;r.   On  two  occasions,  after  Jireakfp*- ■• 

this    toadstool,   I    was   aillicted   witli   a 

ache,    but  T   have    eateu  it  many   times    Milhi>iil 

any    such    result.      The    truth    is,   that    on    Uith 

occasions,    when    it    disagreed    with    me,    I    had 

had  it  cooked   in   a  im-'CiiI'  '     ' 

thoroughly  done.     The  < 

might   have    been    c<iually  caused  by  a    piece  of 

onder-done  pork  or  a  half-lx>iled  ]>otato. 

^Vhat   could    induce    me    to    take    to    funetts- 
eating?     Curiosity,    and    a    certain 
exerted    by    the    sort    of    magical     \     .       . 
characteristic  of  these  strange  productions.     This 
singularity  of  their  aspect  is  generaUy  felt.   Tlicir 
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Badhain,  in  the  pursuit  of  gastrououiical  my- 
cology, became  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  him  to  others  who 
may  be  inclined  to  i:)iirsue  the  same  path  of  in- 
vestigation, which  will  conduct  them  through 
pleasant  places,  if  they  delight  in  woods  and 
lanes. 

If  a  second  edition  of  this  book  has  been 
published,  some  gTOSs  but  obvious  errors  of  typo- 
graphy and  arrangement  will,  no  doubt,  have  been 
corrected.  It  is  pleasant  reading — the  sprightly 
work  of  a  botanist  and  a  scholar. 

As  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  test  the  merits  of 
all  the  fungi  enumerated  by  Badham  as  esculent.  Of 
those  which  I  have  tasted,  some,  certainly,  do 
deserve  his  commendations  ;  but,  I  think,  not  all. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  found  one  of  them 
preferable  in  flavour  to  the  common  mushroom, 
except  the  A'jaricus  pninulus,  and  perhaps  the 
Aiiaricu^  nehularis.  The  first  of  these  resembles, 
but  surpasses,  the  ordinary  mushroom,  and  has 
also  a  peculiar,  and  very  delicate  smack  of  its  own, 
which  is  a  little  like  its  smell,  and  that  may  be 
comjiared  to  the  jjerfume  of  clematis,  or  of  bitter 
almonds,  though  I  confess  I  have  heard  it  likened 
to  the  scent  of  yellow  soap.  It  is  generally  a 
white,  cream-coloured,  or  whity-brown  fungus, 
sometimes,  on  being  plucked,  turning  in  some 
places  faintly  yellow,  with  a  cap  often  lobed,  very 
fleshy,  thick,  and  when  young,  firm.  The  gills  are 
at  first  colourless,  as  the  ca})  expands  they  become 
slightly  flesh-coloiired,  then  assume  a  neutral  tint, 
and  lastly  turn  black.  The  stalk  is  very  thick  in 
jiroportion  to  the  ca^i,  and  generally  bidges  much 
at  the  base.  Badham  says  that  this  fungiis  appears 
only  in  the  spring.  He  concluded  this  from  ob- 
sci'v^ations  which  were  perhaps  too  local.  I  have 
never  found  the  pninulus  before  neai'ly  the  middle 
of  June,  and  have  met  with  some  specimens  as  late 
as  November,  Like  other  fungi,  it  requires  for 
the  antecedents  of  its  appearance,  some  amount 
of  rain,  })ai-ticularly  thimdershowers,  followed  by 
moist  temperate  weather.  It  is  veiy  good  broiled  ; 
but  the  best  way  of  cooking  it  is  to  bake  it,  with 
a  little  butter,  ])ep])er,  and  salt,  in  an  oven,  on  a 
plate,  under  a  basin.  A  great  quantity  of  gravy 
comes  out  of  it,  mingled,  in  the  case  of  a  good 
specimen,  with  osmazome,  which  tastes  very 
much  like  the  similar  brown  exudation  on  the 
skin  of  a  roast  leg  of  mutton.  An  epicure  with 
no  particular  weakness  for  fvmguses  would  accept 
the  ]jru7itdus  as  a  remarkably  flavorous  common 
miishroom  ;  from  which,  however,  it  diff"ei-s  not 
only  in  confonnation,  and  the  other  sensible 
properties,  above-mentioned,  but  also  in  the  ca- 
pability of  being  dried,  and  of  keeping  in  that 
state;  whereas  the  common  mushroom  is  deli- 
quescent, and  rots  in  two  or  three  days.  Cut 
into  pieces,  and  allowed  to  ilry,  the  prumdus 
may  be  kept  for  a  year  and  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  i)ut  into  hashes  and  stcMs,  which 
it  choicely  flavours. 

The  2yrunulus  grows  in  parks  and  vroods,  some- 
times near  the  foot  of  a  tree,  sometimes  in  the 
open,  often  in  rings,  generally  in  company,  now 
and  then  solitary.  In  common  with  many  other 
funguses,  it  comes  up  year  after  year  in  the  same 
places.     Those  who  have  learned  to  love  it,  and 


to  look  for  it,  will  often  be  exasperated  by  finding 
the  finest  specimens  knocked  to  pieces  by  the 
boys  who  have  picked  it  for  a  mushroom,  and 
destroyed  it  on  supposing  themselves  to  have  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  toadstool. 

The  A'jaricK.s  iwhuhd-is  is  a  fimgus  which  appears 
about  the  middle  of  October,  generally  in  fairy 
rings,  sometimes  alone.  It  is  at  first  nearly  white, 
both  caji  and  gills,  Init  soon,  especially  in  dry 
weather,  the  cap  becomes  brown,  and  the  gills 
turn  rather  brownish.  The  latter  are  slightly 
decun-ent ;  that  is,  instead  of  extending  horizon- 
tally under  the  cap  from  circumference  to  centre, 
they  run  a  little  way  down  the  stem  in  concave 
lines,  delineating  a  form  like  that  of  a  bell- 
mouthed  wine-glass,  only  broader  and  shallower 
in  proportion.  This  is  a  very  excellent  fimgus : 
it  has,  in  addition  to  the  mustroom  flavour,  a 
certain  piquancy,  and  it  also  contains  much  osma- 
zome, so  that  its  flesh,  of  all  the  funguses  that  T 
know,  possesses  most  their  common  charactei- 
istic  of  resembling  meat.  Broiling  is  the  best  way 
of  cooking  this  toadstool ;  the  process  which  deve- 
lopes  its  savour  in  the  highest  degree.  When  fresh 
gathered,  on  being  cut  or  broken,  it  exhales  an 
odoiu'  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  curd- 
cheese.  Hence  it  is  termed,  in  some  places,  the 
"New  Cheese"  mushroom.  I  suppose  the^^/aj'jciii- 
nehularis  is  identical  Math  what  the  people  in  the 
North  of  England,  meaning  the  same  thing  with 
botanists,  call  the  Fog  Mushroom,  It  does  cer- 
tainly come  up  in  foggy  weather,  if  that  is  what 
is  intended  by  the  word  nehularis.  Badham  gives 
this  toadstool  the  character  of  being  pre-eminently 
light  of  digestion,  I  can  indorse  this  testimony. 
Here  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  several 
other  kinds  of  toadstools  have  been  found  by  me 
not  only  not  to  produce  any  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
but  actually  to  create,  after  having  been  eaten, 
a  positive  sense  of  comfort  and  weUbeing  in  the 
interior,  like  that  which  fortunate  persons  expe- 
rience now  and  then  when  they  have  partaken 
of  the  results  of  very  excellent  cookeiy.  Some 
French  dishes  are  examples  under  the  latter 
head ;  and  British  prejudice  may  suggest  that 
the  probable  nature  of  their  ingredients  renders 
it  no  wonder  that  any  sensations  consequent  on 
indulgence  in  them,  should  exactly  resemble  those 
to  which  I  have  compared  their  effects  on  the 
digestive  system. 

A  very  delicate  and  dainty  toadstool  is  the 
Boletus  ediilis  ;  a  toadstool  which  would  generally 
be  called  a  regular  one — emphatically  a  toadstool — 
a  fungiis  not  like  a  mushroom  at  aU  as  to  appear- 
ance, except  in  having  a  cap  and  a  stalk.  Instead 
of  gills  under  the  cap,  it  is  furnished  with  tubes 
arranged  perpendicularly,  not  horizontally,  and 
standing  close  together,  so  as  to  present  a  surface 
consisting  of  their  imited  orifices,  which  are  at 
first  closed,  and,  when  the  cap  has  just  expanded, 
give  its  under  jiart  the  appearance  of  being  filled 
with  drab-coloured  cement,  clay,  or  wax.  After- 
wards they  open,  and  then  the  cap,  beneath, 
looks  like  a  mass  of  siionge,  in  colour  and  porosity 
very  similar  to  the  section  of  a  piece  of  ginger- 
bread. The  outside  of  the  cap  varies  from  light, 
dark  brown,  or  bronze,  to  bay  or  nearly  black,  or 
to  a  mixture  of  these  tints.     The  stalk,  when  very 
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yoimg,  is  white,  soon  turning  to  reddish  brown, 
and  is  remarkable  for  being  marked  aWmt  the 
upper  part  with  a  mimite  net,  or  lattice-work,  of 
d:u-ker  lines.  Under  trees,  in  oak  and  other 
woods,  is  the  habitation  of  this  f\ing»is,  where  it 
may  be  found  in  summer  and  autumn.  I  have 
gathered  it  as  early  as  tlie  middle  of  June.  The 
BolHu-f  edaUs  grows,  in  size,  from  the  dimensinns 
of  a  small  tca-sancer  to  those  of  a  large  cheese - 
plate.  It  is  a  soft  fat  fungus,  with  beautifullj' 
wliite  flesh,  and,  when  baked  or  broiled,  eats 
much  like  an  omelette,  with  a  slight  t;iste  of 
mushroom.  It  relishes  all  the  bettor  if  dressed 
^v^th  rine  herbs.  ^V^lether  it  would  equally  suc- 
ceed as  a  siibstitute  for  a  sweet  omelette  I  cannot 
say,  not  having  as  yet  tried  it  with  currant-jelly 
or  raspberry-jam. 

About  the  latter  end  of  September  and  the  lirst 
half  of  October  appears  the  AfiaricuA  procerus,  a 
fungiis  of  no  mean  quality.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  tall,  often  standing  \ipwards  of  a  foot  in 
height,  though  dwarf  si>ecimens  are  also  to  be  met 
with.  The  cap,  from  four  to  seven  inches  across, 
is  shaggy  on  the  outside,  brownish  white,  or  other- 
wise partridge  coloured,  8i>rinkled  with  scales  of 
blackish  scurf.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  black 
rounded  knob,  very  much  like  the  black  nose 
of  a  little  dog.  The  stem  (which  is  unfit  to  eat)  is 
of  a  woody  texture,  figured  with  blackish  markings, 
arranged  similarly  to  those  of  a  snake.  The 
whole  fungus  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
parasol  or  umljrella — a  similitude  increased  by  a 
broad  meml)ranous  ring  surrounding  its  ujipcr 
part.  The  gills  are  ne;uly  white,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  Hesh  colour.  The  flesh  is  quite  white,  of 
a  hght  and  sj)ringy  texture.  Simjily  cooked  in 
an  oven,  this  fiuigus  has  a  sweetish  somewhat 
mealy  taste,  with  scarcely  any  mushroom  flavour. 
It  ought  to  be  seasoned  M'ith  a  little  garlic  ;  ami, 
vrith  thLs  addition,  makes  a  good  stew,  which  a 
blind  man  might  take  for  tripe  of  unusual  delic;u;y, 
uncommonly  well  cleansed.  After  cooking,  the 
gills  remain  white ;  yet,  if  sprinkled  with  salt,  in 
a  few  days  they  turn  black,  and  the  Ai/nriniM 
procfriiJi  thus  treated  aflfords,  thou;;h  in  comjiara- 
tively  small  quantity,  an  excellent  ketchup,  wliich 
differs  only  from  that  of  the  common  mushroom 
in  being  finer.  The  Aijaricua  priKtrns  is  fond  of 
parks  and  commons,  i)articidarly  flourishing  in 
close  proximity  to  furze-bushes  and  dead  fern. 

After  rain,  during  autumn,  the  AgarkuMfimpeJt 
comes  up  .at  some  little  distance  from  the  roots  of 
oaks.  It  is  of  middling  size.  The  cap  of  this 
fungus  is  brown,  often  jiartially  marked  with 
blotches,  which  look  like  lamp-black  or  the  film 
of  soot  that  fonns  on  the  bars  of  a  grate.  The 
stalk  is  small,  rather  contorted  ;  the  gills  are  at 
first  brownish  white,  and  then  of  a  rich  dark 
bistre  almost  black.  Tlie  taste  of  this  fungna  is 
much  like  that  of  the  common  mushroom. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  flavour  of  the 
Ajaricuji  (Umni'-nhtnu-i  and  A'joriruJi  ronnitiui, 
two  allied  fungxises  found  in  fields,  gardens,  and 
waste  places,  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  ntni- 
mrnttrriu^  (so  called  because  it  will  sene  Ui  make 
ink)  often  grows  in  clumps  or  clusters  on  the 
stumps  of  trees.  It  is  a  greyish  conical  fimgus 
with  slate-coloured  gills,  and  a  smooth,  straight, 


whitish  -stem,  aljout  four  iuchea  hitrli.      I  to  cluscJ 

cai>   is   about   ixti  l>ig  .  ,,;„,  [^ 

:dl  whiu-,  auil  ot  an  .  vjwuuU, 

softer  than  the  atniinrntunus,  anil  i  with  a 

delicate  moist  scurf.      NS'hon  thia   •  v|>aii>I« 

its    margin    becomes    nui^'ed,    ami  ;     jv»    it 

were,  into  Kh-Wh,  w  ' 
turn  bla«.k.       Tin 

and,  though  gou<l  enough  to  eat,  are  IkvI  (ur 
ketchup.  None  but  young  ■jtocimeiu  are  lit  fur 
either  jiurpiise. 

After  rain,  from  .luly  till  bite  la  the  autumn, 
the  A'jaricuji  lutToiihyltdi  api>cars  in  wimmU  anj 
under  trees.     It  ia  from  three  to  five  inchea  in 
diameter  aenxw   the   ••ap.      Tint  in  a  i 
toail.stool,   generally   of   the   clour  oi 
plum  ;  yellow  in  somu  iuHt-ineoa,  in  uthoni  IiIac,  . 
sky-blue,    or   green.       Its    gills    arc    whit*'.       Ita 
stalk,  externally,  h.as   the   colour  and   api>oarmuca 
of    spermaceti,    and   inside    'm  of   a  wort  ■  ■ 
texture.      Badham  praises  this  fungus  too   '   „ 
nidess  some  peculiar  method  of  cookery  which  I 
am  not  aware  of  can  render  it  worth  ■      '  It 

yields,  however,  a  rich  and  8a\our)'  ^  .  1  .1 

ketchup  which,  on  cooling  after  having  Ix^rn 
boiled,  deposits  a  quantity  of  jelly. 

Champignon  is  a  name  commonly  given  to  the 
small   button    nnishroom.      It   is,    hou 
nomination    jiropt-rly   l>elonging    t«»    ti. 
ortadff  ;  a  little  buff  fungus  which,  dunng  ail  \u<- 
summer  and  most  of  the  autumn,  after  wet  wealln  r 
succeeded  by  s\ui,  alxjunds  in  lields  and  mea«lowi«, 
and  on  strips  of   gr.ass   by  the  M.-ul-Miile.      VsiXT\ 
rings    are    often    thickly  studded   with   it,    whi.  h 
circumstance  may  have  j)rocured  for  it  ita  claaaical 
name.     The   cap  is  conical,  ri  '        '     "'  *' 

gills  are  of  a  lighter  tint  than 
is  very  tough  ami  fibroiLS.      Thw  la   an  n. 

fungus,    tasting   a    little    like    a    muahro..: 1 

having,  like  the  pruinilim,  the  advantatfu  of 
keeping  when  dried,  and  in  t''  ' 

flavour  hashes  and  stews.     It  :         . 
one  who  is  well  ac<iuaiutcd  with  tliu  luiigua  to 
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mi.stake  it,  but  very  jxrtwiblo  for  : 
mistake  it  ftir  two  rather  simil.ir  t 
are  deleterious. 

Of  the  A'jnrini*  prinountu.i  I  can  "  ly  i.  •. hing 
worse  than  that,  if  underdone,  it  will,  aa  a/oro- 
said,    give    its    ooiiMUiii  *  '  It    l« 

hariUy  worth  further  .;  '  '  hav»i 

already  given.     This  toa-i 

veal,  and  might  make  a  t .     ■•       •••, - 

to  a   bit  of    bacon.     That  in  the   \tc*X.    1  can  My 
of  it. 

The  C'linlhnrrlltui  eiUiriu*  ia  a  amall  orange- 
yellow  fungus  with  decurreut  gills  ;  it  grow*  in 
tlie  same  8caiH>n  with  the  /•  "n   the  short 

gra«i!  and  among  the  moxs  on  ^  aud  al-'   l 

wmxU.      It    has    a    faint    itmell 
m.akcs  a  goo<l   frj*,  much  lil>'-  «' 
does  well  in  a  stew. 
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with  small  papilla,  wliicli  heighten  its  tongue- 
like appearance.  When  torn,  it  turns  red  inside  ; 
its  flesh  assuming  the  look  of  beetroot,  and 
emitting  a  smell  like  that  of  wme.  Its  taste  is 
sHghtly  acid.  When  old,  it  becomes  dark  brown, 
or  nearly  black.  It  appears  throughout  the 
summer.  Cut  into  slices  and  fried,  it  tastes  like 
very  mild  liver,  with  somewhat  of  the  mush- 
room flavour,  and  a  tartness  like  that  imparted 
by  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  truffle,  it  woiUd  probably  be  found 
preferable  to  that  fungus. 


Two  of  the  pufF-baUs  are  very  good  to  eat. 
Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  these  fungi, 
which  he  knows  by  the  name  of  "  smiff-boxes, " 
but  which  the  refinement  of  classical  botany  calls 
by  the  more  dainty  denomination  Lycopenlon  ; 
the  Lycoperdon  plamheum  and  the  Lycopenlon 
hovista.  The  principal  differences  between  them 
are  that  the  latter  is  much  the  larger,  is  pear- 
shaped,  fixed  to  the  ground  by  a  short  stem,  and 
covered  on  the  outside  with  soft  tender  patches  of 
membrane.  The  Lycoperdon  jylumbeum  is  gene- 
rally smoother,  though  sometimes  covered  vntk 


minute,  light  brown,  )iran-like  scales.  Its  most 
usual  colour  is  white;  the  hue  also  of  the  hovista. 
Both  are  full  inside  of  a  firm  white  piUp  ;  which, 
if  they  arc  left  to  dry,  turns  into  a  light,  ini- 
pal  liable  i)owder  :  the  "  snuff"  of  the  schoolboys. 
The  fumes  of  this,  when  burnt,  are  said  to  exert 
ou  animals  anajsthetic  effects  equal  to  those  of 
chloroform.  These  jiuff-balls  are  alike  in  taste. 
They  are  best  cut  in  slices,  as  the  French  cut  pota- 
toes, and  fried  with  the  yolk  of  egg.  Their  flavour 
then  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  sweetbread. 

I  have  tasted  one  more  of  the  British  escident 
fungi ;  the  Polyporus  frondosus,  a  gi-eyish-brown, 
branching  mass  of  fungus,  growing  at  the  base 
of  the  oak  and  other    trees.     When    broiled,    it 


has  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  genuine  mush- 
room, the  Agaricus  camp)estris,  or,  to  venture  on 
a  liberty  of  botanical  nomenclature,  the  Agarkvs 
hond  fide.  The  first  specimen  I  met  with 
occurred  in  a  hedge  at  the  root  of  a  hazel-nut 
tree,  in  a  lane  in  Hampshire.  Some  little  clowns 
with  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open,  watched  my 
companion  and  myself  whilst  we  were  removing 
it,  and,  as  we  walked  off"  with  it,  one  of  them 
hallooed  after  us  : — 

"  That  there  be  twooad's  myeeat  !  " 
On    another    occasion,    as    we    were  gathering 
some  specimens    of    the  Afjarkus  hetcropjhylhis  in 
a  copse,  we  received  a  like  caution  from  a  passing 
countryman  of  the  same  coiinty  ; — 
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"They  be  i-ank  pison  !  "  he  informed  us  in  a  loud 
voice,  from  a  distance. 

The  connection  botwctii  those  iiriKluctions  anil 
the  rejitilea  with  whicli  they  are  uumin;vlly  a.»jio- 
ciated  is  quite  imaginary.  I  have  never  yet  Been 
a  toad  either  seated  on  a  tu;id.stut>l,  or  oro\i'  ' 
under  one.  No  doul>t  toadstixils  have  d. 
that  name  from  jtecuHarities  of  conformation  and 
colour,  which  give  them  an  aspect  of  toadincHS. 
Fat,  bloated,  mottled,  many  of  thorn  may  m-vm 
the  vegetable  an;Uogues  of  the  toad.  That  ivptilc 
being  accounted  "  ugly  and  venomous,"  their 
similarity  to  it  in  look  has  i)rocured  for  them  a 
corresponding  chaniotcr.  But  whereas  tlio  "pre- 
cious jewel  "  which  the  toad  has  been  credited 
with  wearing  in  his  head,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
brilliant  eye — "  all  mj-  eye,"  as  the  toad  might  bo 
excused  for  sajnng — sumliy  toadstools  possess  the 
really  Viduable  property  of  serving  for  nutriment, 
as  witness  the  undersigned.  Instead  of  being  only 
rit  to  be  ingi-edients  in  a  hell-broth,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly good  things  to  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  luish. 

Arc  there  any  general  rules  by  which  whole- 
some toadstools  can  be  distinguished  from  such 
as  are  poisonous  ?  One  only  that  can  in  any 
measure  be  relied  on, — a  pleasant  taste  is  a  pretty 
safe  criterion  of  their  wholesomeness.  The  con- 
verse of  this,  however,  does  not  hold  (piite  good  : 
some  eatable  sorts  are  rather  hot  to  the  jialate 
wlien  uncooked.  The  proof  of  the  toadstool  is 
in  the  eating — cautiously  tried  ;  small  (juantitics 
»mly  being  at  tirst  ventured  on,  and  heat  in  the 
throat,  or  any  other  nniJeasant  sens.ition  in  that, 
or  the  continuous  thoroughfare,  being  taken  as  a 
warning.  Add  to  this,  tliat  the  experiment  sho\dd 
not  be  hazarded  at  all  till  the  fungus  in  (question 
has  been  carefully  identified  by  reference  to 
minute  descriptions  and  acciiratc  jilates.  liy  these 
precautions  the  explorer  will  be  enabled  to  walk 
safely  on  the  enchanted  gi'ound  which  engenders 
toadstools,  and  to  bantjuet  on  its  produce  with  im- 
pimity  and  satisfaction.  P.  L. 


HOW  TO  LEARX  TO  SWIM. 

The  few  remarks  lately  n»ade  in  this  publication 
on  Swimming  as  a  desirable  art  and  exercise  for 
women,  have  occasioned  inijuiries  as  to  how 
women  can  leani  to  swim.  What  means  exist,  it 
is  asked,  for  enabling  girls  to  use  their  limbs  in 
the  water  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  this  the  supply  of  a  want  must 
follow,  and  not  precede,  the  demand.  When 
parents  show  a  desire  that  tljeir  daughters  should 
.swim,  ijistnictors  and  means  will  turn  up  ;  just  xt 
a  dancing  school  is  sure  to  be  instituted  in  any 
rising  town,  when  the  need  of  one  has  been  tilkod 
of  for  a  little  while.  First,  then,  let  parents  and 
daughters  make  known  their  opinion  .and  wish  on 
the  subject ;  and  there  will  soon  l>e  as  many 
swimming-schools  in  England  as  there  are  in  Franco. 

In  the   "Englishwoman's  Journal"  of  August; 
185S,  p.  413,  there  is  an  acr.iunt  of   the  ojKni 
of  a  metrojwhtan  swimming  bath  for  l.vlit-n  in  ' 
Marjlebone  Iloatl,  where  instruction  is  said  to  be 
given  "  by  an  efficient  female  teacher."     It     ■ 
to  mc  that  when  we  have  got  "  an  cthcicnt 
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Now  that  I  am  referring  to  former  papers  of 
mine,  I  will  communicate  a  warning  I  have 
received  in  consequence  of  a  statement  in  one  of 
them.  In  treating  of  the  dairy  department,  in 
my  accoxint  of  my  "  Farm  of  Two  Acres,"  1  spoke 
of  zinc  milk-coolers  as  ap]irovcd — not  hy  myself, 
for  I  have  never  tried  them,  bnt  V)y  those  who 
have.  In  consequence  of  a  hint  I  soon  after 
received,  I  have  made  inqniries,  which  satisfy  me 


that  zinc  is  condemned  by  comi>et«nt  chemical 
authorities  as  ]>emiciou8,  in  contact  witli  milk. 
A  laotjite  of  formed  which  is  l>y  no  uieaim 

one   of  the  io    pHKhuta    of    the    dairj'.      I 

render  this  explanation  in  hojie  that  it  may  stop 
in  time  any  experimenter  who   may  '  !y  cou- 

toniplate    the   use   of  zinc   milk-cix  m    my 

mention  of  tlie  material,  on  tlie  authority  of 
others.  HaiiKIKt  Maktiskai'. 


SHORE  WAKD. 


Oh,  my  spirit  is  on  the  wing, 

Skimming  o'er 

These  breakers  lioar  ; 
Bright  tlie  flashing  spray-drops  spring  ; 
Hoarse  the  plunging  waves  along  our  keelson  roar. 


Friendly  8tonn-fiend,  v^histle  loud  ! 
Shrill  and  eliarp 

Strainii  lul  twanging  shroud. 

At  your  stormy  luuoic  let  the  craven  cjirp  ! 


c^m^- 


For  mine  eyes  behold  the  shore 
Where  she  dwells 
That  far  excels 
All  rich  ocean's  pearly  store, 
Casketed  in  ocean's  countless  pearly  shells. 


Ho  !  I  see  it  !     Hail— all  hail ! 
O'er  the  foam 
]^[y  loved  one's  home. 
Diirling,  dost  thou  watch  mj  sail  ? 
Doth  no  quick-fluttering  pulse  declare  to  thee — I  coto< 

G.  J.  Catlet. 
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see  the   summer   dawn  in 
all  its  soft  and  magic  beauty, 
With  a  crystal  sky  above  you,  and 
the  red  sun  fla.shing  low  ; 
Where  the  wych-elm  flings  her  tresses 
loose  to  lave  them  in  the  waters, 
And  the  trunks   of  mighty  beeches  stand  like 
pillars  all  a-glow  ? 

Would  yon  see  the  summer  noon  in  all  its  glory  and 
its  splendour, 


\  With  a  golden  sun  above  you,  and  another  far  below ; 

Where  cloudlets  float  like  lilies  on  the  lake's  unbroken 
surface, 
And  the  boughs  are  Lirps  for  breezes,  softly  singing  a" 
they  go  ? 


Would  you  see  the  summer  even  gather  round  her  in 

departing  .  .      • 

Her  embroidered  robe  of  purple,  fringed  with  crimson 

and  with  gold  ;  I 

'                     ■  No.  17. 
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While  througli  columned  woodland  palace  reigns  a  dusk 
of  silent  sadness, 
And  the  low  winds  chase  the  tear-drops  from  the 
hazel's  misty  fold  ? 

Or  if  the  witching  night  may  weave,  of  moonlight  and 
of  shadow, 
Spells    to   bind   you   where  the  fairies    trace  their 
circlets  green  and  cool ; 
Though  the  dawTi  and  noon  and  evening  there  are  clad 
in  matchless  beauty, 
Choose  the  night  to  hear  a  legend  on  the  In-ink  of 
Bradmere  Pool. 

By  the  rushing  flood  of  Teign,  amidst  the  Druid  oaks 
of  Gidleigh, 
Once  a  maiden  and  her  lover  wander'd  sadly  side  l)y 
side  ; 
And  though    he  came   of  gentle  blood,   he   sought  a 
peasant's  daughter. 
With  the  truth  of  noble  natures,  for  his  loved  and 
honoiu''d  bride. 

<'  It  may  not  be,  beloved  ! " — and  her  fair  cheek  glow'd 
with  blushes — 
"  For  I  woiild  not  so  disgrace  you  and  your  lineage 
pure  and  high  : 
How  should  I,  a  peasant  maiden,  bear  the  mighty  name 
of  Gary, 
Or  with  shy  and  rustic  manners   meet  your  lady- 
mother's  eye  ? " 

"'Tis  the  dear  and  noble  heart  that  clothes  the  out- 
ward state  with  honour," 
Frankly  spoke   the   earnest   suitor,    all  unknowing 
what  he  said  : 
' '  As  the  moon  invests  with  beauty  every  cloud  that 
hangs  around  her, 
So  the  soul  bestows  its  radiance  on  what  else  were 
cold  and  dead." 

Grieving  sorely  thus  to  pain  him,  yet  unbroken  in  her 
firmness. 
Grieving  sorely  thus  to  lose  him,  yet  she  would  not 
do  him  wrong, — 
Would  not  shame  him  with  his  kinsmen,    or  embroil 
him  with  his  mother  : 
So,  with  slow  sad  steps,  she  parted,  and  with  weep- 
ing low  and  long. 

But  he,  kneeling  down  before  her,  with  his  eyes  up- 
raised to  Heaven 
(And  the  river  hush'd  its  murmur  with  the  breezes 
and  the  bough)  : 
"  If  you  will  not  be  a  lady,  Amy,  I  will  be  a  peasant. 
And  the  God  who  made  you  great  I  call  to  witness  to 
my  vow. 

' '  What  !  shall  social  fictions  part  us  ?     We  have  souls 
fonn'd  for  each  other  ! 
I  will  doff  my  courtly  garments,  I  will  labour  in  the 
mine  ; 
Lands  and   lord.ships,   name  and  honours,  I  will  yield 
them  to  my  lirothei', 
And  the  wages  of  my  labour,  noble  woman,  shall  be 
thine." 

Even  now  but  half-assenting  :  time  might  change  him  : 
could  she  trast  him  ? 
Would  not  thoughts  too  oft  regretful  turn  to  Stautor's 
hall  of  pride  ; 
Yet    she   vow'd  that  if  his    love    lived    till   the    Tors 
bloom'd  rich  in  pui-ple. 
To  the  next  year's  golden  harvest,  she  would  be  the 
miner's  bride. 


II. 

'TwAS  a  glorious  morn  of    suminei,    and  the  miner's 
wife  rose  early. 
And  prei)ared  her  husband  s  meal,  and  took  her  baby 
on  her  breast ; 
And  a  little  bright -hair'd  boy  was  bounding  lightly  on 
before  her. 
As  she  walk'd  to  cheer  her  William  in  his  morning 
hour  of  rest. 

All  the  dewy  flowers  were  opening,  and  the  air  was 
fiU'd  \vith  music. 
And  a  joy  lay  on  the  landscape  such  as  brighter  noon 
denies  ; 
Very  glorious  shone  the  morning  on  the  Tors  all  golden- 
crested. 
Rising  grandly  from  earth's  shadows  to  be  cro^\Ti'd 
amidst  the  skies. 

They  are  threading  greenest  alleys,   they  have  pass'd 
the  marshy  hollow, 
Bright  -^vith  crimson  tufts  of  sunden  and  Saint  John's 
worts'  ruddy  gold  ; 
Pass'd  the  mighty  Druid  cromlech  that  the  three  grey 
British  Sisters 
Kaised  by  hellish  arts  of  sorcery  in  the  mythic  days 
of  old. 

The  green  elms  gently  waving,  and  the  oaks  of  brighter 
foliage. 
And  the  willows  and  the  beeches  and  the  poplar's 
silver  shine  : 
The  miner's  wife,  fair  Amy,  saw  them  bending  towards 
the  valley 
Where  her   tnie   and   loving  hu.sband   wrought   all 
night  within  the  mine. 

Then  the  bright-hair'd  boy  bounds  forward  in  the  gi-een 
and  shady  alley. 
And  the  wife's  heart  bounds  before  him  as  he  shouts 
his  father's  name  : 
Why  so  wan  and  wild,  yet  tearless,  speeds  the  little 
child  returning. 
While  a  strange  pale  light  is  gleaming  through  the 
archway  whence  he  came  ? 

A  my  pauses  not  to  question,  but  she  threads  the  ver- 
dant archway. 
Does  the  Ai-t  accursed  linger  in  the  flowery  vale  of 
Teign  ? 
Or  have  pixies  borne  her  sleeping  to  their  realms  of 
magic  beauty, 
Far  beyond  the  bowers  of  cbeamland,  to  behold  that 
wondrous  scene  ? 

For  the  green  elms  scarcely  waving,  and  the  oaks  of 
brighter  foliage. 
And  the  willows  and  the  beeches  and  the  poplar's 
silver  .shine, — 
They   are   bending   o'er   a  bright   lake,    and  its  pure 
translucent  waters 
Fill   the   forest-girdled   valley    that    contain'd    the 
ancient  mine. 

From  the  deep  mine's  deepest  caverns,  like  a  gleaming 
serpent  rising. 
Wound  the  icy  spring  through  con-idor  and  chamber 
far  below, 
Victor  ever  in  the  darkness  o'er  the  life  that  thi'obb'd 
within  them. 
Till  it  spread  its  lucent  mirror   to   the   morning's 
purple  glow. 

0  the  voice  of  lamentation  !  how  it  wrestled  with  the 

music 
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Of  the  -wild  bee's  placid  murmur,  of  the  breeze  ami 
of  the  wave, — 
Cries  of  mothers  for  their  offspring,  and  of  wives  for 
those  still  dearer, 
And  of  children  calling  fathers  from  the  crystal  of 
their  grave. 


«>ibjeot.      It  wcild  bo  a  political  Upio  of  extrema 
gravity,  which  ought  to  IH.CUI.V  • 


iii-v.r   WM 


I  cbil«ln  I) 
a  houh- 


Aud  the   crazed  yet   harmless  Amy  wander'd    hither 
every  morning, 
Through  the  driving  snows  of  winter  and  the  summer 
green  and  cool,  — 
Talk'd  in  fancy  to    her  William    till  the  holy  angels 
CivU'd  her  : 
And  this  short  but  tragic  legend  is  the  tale  of  P.rad- 
mere  Pool.  Louisa  Stewakx. 


THE  COOK  OR  THE  DOCTOR? 


of    Queen,    L.jrdi«;    ( •,.iiim..iui, 

pres-s  :  b»t  it  is  far  ..th.rwwc.       Ihrn- 
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ill  the  c.iuitiy  to  keep  up  the  health  and 

ot   every  person  in  it  :  und  it  '      ■ 

of  our  knowledge  andHkill  i, 

causes  a  large  number  of  njen.  «,,; 

to  be  uudertf«l  in  the  mid.st  of  u! ,. 

It  ia  a  rai-e  thing  to  find  tlie  head  of 
bold  in  any  rank  of  life  well  infoinud  .. 
right  kind  and  degn.-e  of  nouriHlimeiit  f.r  . 
person.  Hence  there  ia  HUeh  a  thing  iw  a  faiirtly 
being  underfed  in  the  miiljt  i.f  we.ilth.  Thw 
hai>i.cii8  where  ^the  cpuintity  which  giK-«  d.iwn  the 
throat  is  considered  to  be  the  Kinie  thing  m  ».. 
much  nutriment.  The  same  mistjike  u  u.  !«■ 
expected  in  the  laliourer's  home  ;  and  it  ia  fi.tind 
there,  with  the  aggravation  that   ' '  "      ' 

eaten,  whether  more  or  les.s  iioin 
in  great  part  .spoiled  by  bud    c«K)kery.      li  it  wa« 
thoroughly   well   known    throughout  tlio  c«<iintry 
how  much  nourishment  every  U«ly  oiiiiht  U>  have, 
what  articles  of  food  yiehl  th.it    r  lit.«t, 

and  how  they  in.iy  be    Ite.st   pr»p.  ucvd 

be    no    uiulerfecdiug,     from    the    italAco    to    Um 
labourer's  cottage.      It  ia  only  within  a  »! 
that  tliia  has   Ix-en  fully  uiulenttood.     Ti. 
ledge  is  now  being  applied  to  improve  the  diet  and 
the  health  of  oiir  soldiers  :  an<i  we  muitt  Iiojh?  that 
the  benefit  will  extend  to  all  otlier  claM<'ii. 

The  main  iirinoijde  of  the  i       ■ 

A  large  proportion  of  tin-  • 
water     and    materi;U    which    doc«    not    nouruih. 
What  ii  nourishment?  \Shat  ia  the  prcciao  nu-an- 
iug  of  it  ? 

There    are   two   kiiid.s  of  nouriahnu-nt   in 
and   sutiicient  food  ;   but   they    are    not   ijuii 
i  equal  necessity ;  they  are  of  very  difTvrcnt  pro- 


It  is  always  with  a  shock  of  surprise  and   ]>ain     portions;  and  the  smaller  amount  (by   w. 


that  we  read,    in    the  Registrar's  Reports,  and  ii. 
the  accounts  of  Coronei-s'  Inquests,   of  death  from 
stan-atiou.     Everybody  says  the   same   thing  on 
every  occasion  of  the  kind  ; — that  there  must  have 
been  great   fault  somewhere,    because  the  law   of 
the  land  provides  subsistence  for   every  person   in 
it.     Let  it  be  granted  that  deatlis  from  destitu- 
tion  of    the    necessaries   of    life   are    gratuitous  : 
this   is   but   a  small   j>art   of    the   mortality   from 
hunger.    The  number  of  persons  who  die  aiiiiualiy 
from  being  underfed  is   very  great.     The   victims 
themselves  are  often  unaware  of  the  fact :  and  so 
are  their  neighbours  generally.     Whatever  di.seose 
last  lays  its  grasji    upon   them, — invited    by    their     leading  mutineer,  and  th' 
low  condition  of  body, — is  called  the  cause  of  their  i  days,    laiuled    with   n   ketlJo  oi    hot 
death;  but  if    the  truth   were  fully   uiiderst<)<Hl,  |  wat*;r   in   \un  hand,  and   found   my 
we  should  see  in  the  register,    instead   of  c(dumns  j  leas  under  a  IuimIi,  with  the  IxkIu*  of 
of  entries  of  low  fevers,   tubercular  diseases,    and     lying   alxuit  him.      Mis    ■» 
fatal  affections  of  the  viscera,    one  conipplnnxive  |  dinary    ever  aftervv.irtl'*. 
term,— tleficient  nutriment.  I  face  was  \-ihniting   without   ■ 

If  this  kind  and  degree  of  mortality  were  owing  '  coverol  to  b. 
to   national    poverty,    or    to    social    arrangements     thirty  dayii  ti. 
which  condemn   large   classes  to  destitution,    thia     out  its   liAving   i- 
would  not   be  the   place   for  any  remarks  on  the  ,  days  of  abnoiubc  :— : 


the  most  indispi  usjible.      Thin  anialler  e(. 
abs(dutely  necessary  to  life,  as  itg'wii  t«>  re|«ur  t 
wa.ste  of  the  substance  of  the   Innly    which   ik  .  •  i 
stojts.      When   thia  waste*  is  not  aupplud    by  fo»«l 
containing    this 
soon.      A    pernoii 

island  lives   only  a  few  days.      1    am   a^-tpiaintrd 
with  one  who  lived  thirty  il.^*.  '   -    •'  ,  ir 

cuiii.st;iiice8  :  but  he  was  tbi'   ■  1    < 

party  ;  he   was   l>an-ly  bi. 

came;  aiul  hiacosc  isciinHid' .     .....,..: 

Ho  and  his  comrades  had  been  set  ajihoro  in   a 
miitinv.      He   nLoile  tho    T 


h«  ro- 

■     l.,o.| 


of    llUi 
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sidered  fatal.  The  element  which  repairs  this 
waste  is  called  the  nitrogenoxis  substance  of  food  ; 
the  other  is  called  the  carboniferous.  There  ought 
to  be  three  times  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former  to  keep  one  in  full  health;  but  a  person 
may  do  without  it  for  a  short  time  without  fatal 
consequences,  because  the  nitrogenous  portion  sup- 
plies its  place  to  a  small  extent. 

The  cai-boniferous  element  supports  the  respira- 
tion, keeps  up  the  action  of  the  frame  by  which 
the  nitrogenoiis  portion  is  carried  where  it  is 
wanted,  causing  the  circidation  and  the  renewal  of 
the  blood,  and  the  power  of  each  part  of  the 
body  to  do  its  work.  The  two  together  make  our 
food. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  in  choosing  our 
food  is.  what  articles  of  diet  contain  most  of 
these  two  elements,  with  the  least  mixtiu'c  of 
what  is  useless  ;  and  the  next  consideration  is, 
how  best  to  ensure  the  due  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  one  to  one  of  the  other.  To  understand 
and  ai)itly  these  two  pieces  of  knowledge  is  the 
fimdamental  business  of  cookery. 

Though  this  is  the  scientific  basis  of  cookcrj'',  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  every  wife  who  goes  to 
house-keejiing,  and  every  girl  who  takes  a  jJace 
as  cook  is  expected  to  study  the  scientific  part  of 
the  matter  herself.  Learned  men  have  done 
it  for  her.  They  have  told  us  what  articles  of 
food  contain  most  of  what  we  want,  under  the 
best  conditions  for  use  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  has  now  reached  the  practical  point  which 
suits  the  purjjoses  of  everj^-day  life.  Lists  of  good 
dinners  have  been  made  out,  not  only  for  hospitals, 
but  for  soldiers  in  barracks  and  in  camp,  from 
which  we  may  learn  what  mode  of  eating  is  most 
healthful  for  active  people. 

The  usefid  articles  of  diet  are  numerous,  and 
the  commonest  we  have.  As  to  the  quantity 
required,  the  prize-fighter,  who  requii-es  most,  has 
thirty-six  ounces  per  day,  l)esides  the  innutritions 
portion  which  everybody  swallows  at  every  meal. 
For  women,  twenty  ounces  may  suffice,  though 
a  larger  allowance  is  better.  Healthy  working- 
men  ought  to  have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
oimces. 

The  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  of  both 
kinds  is  contained  in  ilour,  meat,  potatoes  and 
peas ;  milk,  cheese,  rice,  and  other  grains,  and 
sugar ;  while  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  of  great 
value  in  their  way.  Such  are  the  materials  ;  but 
they  may  be  so  treated  in  the  cooking  as  to  waste 
what  is  most  valuable,  and  preserve  what  is  of  the 
least  consequence.  It  is  possible  to  manage  the 
making  of  a  stew,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  best 
qualities  of  the  meat,  and  leave  the  vegetables 
hard,  and  drain  away  the  thickening,  causing  a 
predominant  taste  of  smoke  and  salt.  When 
Miss  Nightingale  and  her  assistants  undertook  to 
cook  in  the  Eastern  Hospitals,  they  made  a  pint 
of  thick  arrowroot  from  one  ounce  of  the  powder, 
while  in  the  general  kitchen  it  took  two  oimces  to 
make  a  pint  of  thin  arrowroot.  It  was  the 
proper  boiling  of  the  water  that  made  the  differ- 
ence here.  Again,  two  oimces  of  rice  Avere  saved 
on  every  four  puddings  when  the  nurses  made  the 
puddings.  Such  incidents  show  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  the   best   materials  for  nourish- 


ment ;  they  must  be  husbanded  in  the  prepara- 
tion. It  seems  probable  that,  bj'^  sensible  con- 
duct all  aaound,  everybody  might  command  enough 
of  the  best  material  for  food  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  the  wives  of 
Englishmen  know  liow  to  do  justice  to  the  food 
they  buy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  do  the  working- 
classes  of  this  country  eat  and  drink  ?  Different 
methods  prevail  in  different  districts,  no  doubt,  and 
in  different  ranks  of  labourers  ;  and,  of  course,  one 
wife  will  differ  from  another  in  household  manage- 
ment, according  to  her  training  and  her  ability ; 
but  still,  a  few  specimens  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  reasons  why  so  many  persons  die  every  year 
from  being  imderfed. 

In  some  rural  districts  the  diet  in  the  cottages 
is  just  that  of  the  Irish  before  the  famine  ;  a  diet 
which  the  Irish  peasant  stiU  i^refers,  and  which  is 
sufficient,  if  he  is  not  stinted  in  quantity. 
"What,  potatoes!"  some  reader  may  contemp- 
tuovisly  exclaim.  Yes  ;  but  not  potatoes  alone. 
The  secret  of  potato-diet  is  ha\Tng  milk  with  it, 
that  the  one  article  may  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  other.  In  waiter,  when  milk  is  not  to  l^e 
had,  the  practice  is  to  melt  salt  lard  in  water,  for 
sauce  ;  or  to  have  a  red  herring  (one  for  a  Avhole 
family)  as  a  relish  :  and  then  the  food  does  not 
suffice.  This  is  one  mode.  Another  is,  living  on 
bread  and  tea,  with  occasional  lard,  or  butter,  or 
cheese.  The  tea  is  hot  for  breakfast,  but  cold  at 
dinner,  which  is  eaten  in  the  field.  Cold  tea  at 
dinner-time, — without  sugar,  or  without  milk ; 
and  sometimes  without  either !  Bread  from  the 
baker's,  most  likely,  with  a  trifle  of  something  to 
take  off  the  dryness.  On  Sundays  and  hohdays 
there  may  be  a  morsel  of  bacon  ;  but  no  fresh 
meat.  This  is  another  way.  Elsewhere,  the  wife 
makes  the  bread  ;  but  not  in  goodly  loaves,  but  in 
the  form  of  "bread-cakes:" — hot  buttered  cakes 
at  breakfast ; — the  same  cold  at  dinner  ;  and  hot 
buttered  cakes  for  supper.  This  is  for  three  days 
or  so  after  the  wages  are  paid ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  there  is  hunger — imless  debt  is  per- 
mitted at  the  shop. 

In  none  of  these  ways  could  the  dinner  come  to 
less  than  a  penny  a  head  :  and  it  mxist  usually 
amount  to  a  good  deal  more.  Now,  there  are 
wives  who  can  set  a  good  dinner  before  their 
households  for  a  penny  a  head  ;  and  for  half  as 
much  again  can  i>rovide  a  considerable  variety  in 
the  com-se  of  the  week.  The  penny  dinner  on  record 
happened  to  be  a  beef  dumpling,  as  some  people 
caU  it,  while  others  know  it  by  the  name  of  pot- 
pie.  The  family  consisted  of  six ;  and  the  dish 
cost  sixpence,  affording  enough  for  everybody. 
The  sticking-piece  of  beef  was  the  meat-part, — 
costing  threepence.  Onions,  seasoning,  aiid  the 
flour  and  lard  for  the  crust  made  up  the  rest. 
No  pieces  of  beef  are  to  be  had  so  cheap  now  ;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  good  materials  to  be  had  by 
those  who  know  how  to  look  for  them  : — ox-cheek, 
the  sticking-piece  of  each  sort  of  meat ;  a  sheep's 
head  and  pluck  ;  and  the  bits  and  odds  and  ends 
seen  in  the  butcher's  shop  by  housewives  who  go 
early  enough  to  secure  such  things.  The  most 
valuable  dish  in  a  household  that  I  know  of, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  sjjare,  is  a  stew,  which 
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costs  Is.  3c/.,  and  aflbrds  a  good  mciU  to  six  hard- 
working persons,  leaving  some  over  :  viz.,  two 
pounds  of  beef  (the  sticking-piece),  one  quart  of 
groats,  a  pint  of  peas,  and  se;u3onuig.  Siuvly  these 
dinners  are  better  than  bread,  even  if  there  is 
butter  or  cheese  with  it. 

Cheese  is,  however,  excellent  food.  It  is  all 
nourishment,  and  no  waste.  Butter  is  good  too  : 
but  they  are  not  meat,  and  can  never  supi)ly  the 
place  of  it.  Yet,  amidst  ;ill  our  improvements,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  consimiption  of  meat 
bears  an  increasing  proportion  to  the  i>opidation. 
The  strangest  thing  is  that  we  do  not  make  more 
use  of  hsh  than  we  do.  In  the  Catholic  days  of  this 
coimtry,  everybody  ate  fish;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  enough  for  everybody.  But  witliin  this  century, 
when  our  fisheries  were  languid,  and  tishiug  was 
a  precarious  vocation,  many  tons  of  fine  fish  have 
been  habitually  buried  in  the  sands  whene^■or 
"  the  take"  was  larger  than  common.  There  was 
no  demand  for  more  than  a  small  (juautity.  The 
railways  have  since  opened  up  the  markets  of  the 
interior,  so  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the  island 
fine  fresh  herrings  may  be  had  in  the  season  at  a 
shilling  a  score  :  yet  the  demand  falls  very  far 
short  of  what  might  be  expected  of  a  peoitle 
whose  labouring  cla&ses  rarely  taste  meat.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  obstacle  is  the  inability 
of  the  women  to  cook.  Fish  is  a  luxiu-y  when 
intelligently  cooked  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  spoil  it  in 
the  dressing.  Fish  which  is  overdone  has  lost  its 
nutritive  quality  :  but  when  one  does  meet  with  a 
woman  who  iinderstauds  when  to  buy  mackerel, 
herrings,  whitings,  and  skate,  and  how  to  treat 
them  when  bought,  one  sees  that  varied  and  excel- 
lent meals  may  be  had  at  no  greater  cost  than 
mere  dry  bread. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  point  of  how 
difierent  households  live. 

Leaving  the  rural  districts  for  a  moment,  let  us 
look  into  a  street  of  one  of  tlic  towns  where  fine 
fresh  herrings  may  be  had  in  season  at  a  shilling 
a  score.  In  one  small  house  in  a  court,  where  the 
family  work  together  at  a  trade,  the  women  pay  five 
sliilhngs  and  sixpence  each  for  lx)ard  and  lodging 
flnd  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  candles  being  extra. 
They  get  their  pay  on  Saturday  night,  and  pay 
do«Ti  their  week's  money  on  Monday  morning, 
when  the  mother  gets  two  pecks  of  Hour,  which 
make  eight  loaves,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  them  ; 
and  tea  for  the  week  ;  and  meat — hver  and  bacon, 
or  cheap  pieces  to  make  stews  and  pies  of  ;  and  a 
little  lard  and  sugar.  The  bread  is  made  at  home, 
and  baked  at  the  baker's  for  a  half2)euny  a  loaf. 
On  Sundays  there  is  always  a  piece  of  meat,  baked, 
•with  potatoes  in  the  dish,  and  a  i)udding.  There 
is  never  any  mdk  seen  in  the  house,  nor  butter, 
rarely  any  cheese,  and,  oildly  enough,  no  rice.  The 
family  keep  fowls,  as  they  live  in  a  yard.  In  a 
street  it  does  not  answer,  as  the  chickens  get 
stolen  or  run  over  ;  but  in  a  court  they  can  be 
kei)t  in  the  heart  of  a  town.  But  not  an  egg, 
much  less  a  chicken,  do  the  family  ever  eat,  though 
an  egg  beat  up  would  serv'e  them  as  a  substitute 
for  milk  in  their  tea.  Eggs  bring  a  penny  or 
twopence  a-piece  ;  and  they  are  too  valuable  to  be 
indulged  in  at  home.  However  strange  this  seems 
in  regard  to  a  commodity  so  easily  produced,  it  is 
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the  reason  as-signed  by  many  a  family  for  abstain- 
ing  from  so  excellent  aji  article  ui  lixxl. 

WliUe   til. 
and  are  a 

having  l»reakta«t  and  U?a  of  bread  without  butter 
aud  tea  without  milk,  . 11,  '         '  ^acc 

or  threepence  a-liead.  a  i.  ^tan- 

wliat  dillerently.     Tbo  lnwljuud  u  a  workmau  ijt 
a   factory,    tlie   wife    keeps    one  of    tlie    lliouiianj 
huckater's-.shops  in  the  town,  and  thcjr  mmlo  of 
hving    is    like   that  of    i" 
They    have    liot    roUs    .> 
salmon  and  peas,  ov  a  sjinug  gouHC,  or  a  < 
turkey  at  tliuuer  ;  and  butten.-d  muHiuM 
steak  at  tea.     Sometimes  they  have  j.: . 
steak  three  tiiuis   in  one  day.      Tlu y,  willi 
double  rosourees,  may  keep  it  up  for  a  Umc  ; 
many  of  the  shop-customers  cannot.     If  you  aak 
where  all  those  jiUes  of  hot  rolU  and  nn 
yuu  see  can  possibly  g.»  t<»,   you    find 
laigest  baskets  come  out  en»pty  innn  the  namiw 

crowded  street*)  where  the  workuuu- '•  -■  '••. 

They  liegin  the  week  with  tituHlng  tl. 
grejisy  hot  bread,  at  a  cost   whu  h  y 

dinnei-s  of    meat  and  vegetables;  u  -.uo 

week  is  out  they  have  no  bread.  Look  into  the 
huckster's  shop,  and  you  will  s.-o  a  workman'* 
wife,  or  the  man  himself,  buying  a  {Hjund  of  ham, 
out  of  the  very  hciirt  of  the  jouit,  for  a  nhiUing, 
and  tea  enough  for  a  single  cup  for  himnelf  and 
his  ^\•ife,  and  a  pinch  of  sugar.  Day  after  day 
scores  of  people  may  be  seen  bnyin;^  ipMrtt-r  aud 
half-quarter  ounces  of  tea,  morning  and  .iJUni'ioo, 
paying  on  each  occasion  for  the  shopkeeper's  time, 
and  for  paper  and  string.  They  ]■-.'■  -'  n« 
of  debtors.   The  huckster  i)ay8  h.  .« 

for  bad  debts,  long  credit,  and  lui  laliuiiy  ol  i>ai>cr 
and  string,  odd  minutes,  and  w  atit«  in  weighing  and 
measuring  ;  and  these  heavy  Jines,  as  we  may  call 
them,  arc  levied  upon  custouienj  who,  if  »"  v** 

how  to  buy  and  dress  their  footl,  migli  .u< 

good  a  table  for  the  same  money  as  health  and 
enjoyment  could  require.  Instca^l  of  this  con- 
stant comfort,  they  make  waste  which  they  ilo  not 
enjoy,  aware  that  a  time  of  hunger  cam  ir 

oH.      They  arc   often    underfeil,    never  ti 
well  fed,  and  always  in  tlanger  from  evury  wa 
ing  sickness.     The  huck8t<'r  get*  into  ■!   ' 
in  the  same  way,  an<l  almost  forget^i  th' 
Ijeef-stcak  and  salmon. 

As  these  hucksters  sell  cvcrj-tUing,  they  havB 
customers  for  an  article  which  is  alao  sold  all 
along  the  wtreets,  as  often  as  children  pass  to  and 
from  school  .ind  work,  namely,  "  goo<iie» "'  or 
"sweets,"  or,  what  scnsiblo  people  call  "sweet 
trash."  Tlie  amount  of  b.id  totfy,  con'*  -''l 
tarts  consumed  by  the  cluldren  of  tJie 
classes,  and  of  the  very  juwr,  is  lH.yon<l  the  Ix-iicf 
of  all  who  have  not  attended  to  the  fact.  It  i* 
enough  to  say  that  in  liumlrods  of  familic«,  where 
meat  is  seldom  or   ■  'U   on   t 

mothers  arc   in   the    '  ^   habit 

children  halfpence  for   "  goodiea  "  to  a;  t 

which  wouhl  Htipply  each  child  with  h.ili  ' 

of  good  mutton  i>er  week. 

One  methotl,   An<\   jk-i 
ciling    these    vagaries,  ai.  .  __^ 

I-racticc   of  gowl  diet,   would   bo  to  make   good 
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plain  cooks  of  the  women.    Tliis  wouJd  be  the  best 
method  of  economy ;  l)ut  it  is  also  a  question  hoAv^ 
more  material   may  be  obtained.      If  we  w'cre  all 
as  wise  as  we  might  be,  there  would  be  meat,  and 
otiier  i')rime  articles  of  food,  within  reach  of  every 
laborious  uian  in  the  kingdom.      It  is   i)ainfid  to 
write  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  ox  as  the  food 
of  the  laliourer,  while  the  sirloin  and  the  rump- 
steak  are   for  the   squire  and  the  fanner.      In  the 
primary  articles  of  food  it  might  seem  that  men  of 
aU  ranks  should  be  on  an  equality.     But  what  can 
one  do  and  say  ?     The  truth  is,  practically,  that 
the  labourer  rarely  sees  good  meat,  or  any  meat 
biit  bacon,  on  his  table.     1  believe  and  trust  that 
there  will  ere  long  l)e  more  meat  })roduced ;  and 
if,  at  the   same  time,  a  wise   economy   coidd    be 
introduced   into    all    classes,    by  which    no    meat 
would  Ije  wasted,  and  no  one  would  eat  too  much 
of  it,  and  everyone  could  understand  how  to  obtain 
and  use  it,  we  might  hope  to  see  the  leg  of  mutton, 
and  loin  of  pork,  and  goodly  i)iece  of  boiling-l>eef, 
on  the  })loughman's  and  the  mason's  table,  as  regii- 
larly  as  in  the  houses  of  their  employers. 
Meantime,  what  can  be  done  ? 
It  is  well  known   in  certain  rural  districts  that 
the  labourer's    expenditure    usually   exceeds    his 
avowed  income  :  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
serve  the  health  and  strength  of  cottage  families 
on  such  means   as  they  nominally  have.      Some- 
thing is  due  to  chance  earnings  or  gifts  :  but  the 
main  part  of  the  mystery  is  solved  when  we  look 
at  the  game-pi'eserves.     Half  a  century  ago,  when 
the  laljoiu-ers  actually  coidd  not  live, — when  bread 
was  not  only  dear,  but  intolerable  in  quality,  the 
offence    of   sheep -stealing   was    prevalent    beyond 
example.     In  the    parishes  Avliere  wages    are   8s. 
per  week,  there  is  much  poaching  ;  and  so  there 
■will  be  while  men   are  req\ured  to  live  on  such  a 
pittance.     Now,  if   the   improvement   in  farming 
admitted   of  an  advance  of  wages  to  12.s'.,  or  14.s. 
or  IGd.  a  week  (rates  paid  now  where  the  farming 
is   good),  the  man  and  the  boys  would  be  worth 
the  increase,    in    mere  strength  and  spirit  ;  and, 
instead    of   stealing   the    squire's  wild    birds,  the 
family  might  and  Avoidd  keep  fowls  of  their  own. 
Instead  of  getting  hares  and  rabbits  on  the  slj-, 
they  woidd  keep  a  pig,  be  sure  of  prime   bacon, 
and  exchange  the  rest  for  beef  and  mutton.     Till 
we    see    this    change    taking   place    in   the    very 
poorest  districts,  how  may  the   interval   be  best 
bridged  over  ?     How  may  the  greatest  number  be 
preserved  from  that  condition  of  imperfect  feed- 
ing which  pre])ares  thousands  of  our  neighboiu'S 
for  being  victims  of  every  assault  of  disease  ? 

It  is  essential  to  good  nourishment  that  there 
shoidd  be  some  variety  in  food.  Nut  only  must 
there  be  both  the  classes  of  elements  above  si>oken 
of,  which  are  found  together  in  the  main  articles 
of  food,  but  the  articles  themselves  must  be 
varied.  Bread  incliules  various  good  elements ; 
and  so  does  milk ;  and  so  do  potatoes :  yet 
nobody  could  long  remain  in  health  on  a  diet  of 
bread  alone,  or  of  potatoes  without  milk  or  other 
animal  product.  Thus,  it  is  wretched  manage- 
ment to  buy  bread,  and  nothing  but  bread,  and 
feed  the  whole  family  iipon  it,  because  bread  is  the 
best  single  article  of  food.  The  aim  should  be  to 
have   both  animal   and  vegetable   food  at    e-very 


dinner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  animal  food 
does  not  mean  meat  oidy.  It  includes  fish, 
cheese,  butter,  milk,  and  eggs.  This  point  might 
be  carried,  if  the  labouring  class  understood  the 
importance  of  it,  and  knew  better  how  to  manage 
their  ali'aiis. 

They  might  be  assisted  in  many  ways,  and  from 
two  points  of  view  especially ;  and  without  insult- 
ing them  by  the  offer  of  alms,  or  of  any  further 
aid  than  neighbours  ought  always  to  be  glad  to 
afford  and  accept.  They  might  be  lielped  iirst  to  the 
food  itself ;  and  next,  to  the  due  ] (reparation  of  it. 
It  is  not  an  imusual  thing  for  ladies,  in  town 
.and  countrj',  to  buy  calico,  prints,  and  flannel, 
wholesale,  in  order  to  fm-nish  schools  and  cottages 
with  clothing,  good  and  cheap.  "Why  the  same 
thing  is  not  done  with  aiticles  of  food  is 
strange.  Ladies  who  have  a  little  time  to  spare 
could  do  a  prodigious  amount  of  good  in  a  rural 
parish  (or  in  towns  also),  by  prociu'ing  rice  and 
coffee  bj'  the  cwt.,  as  imported ;  and  barrels  of  Irish 
beef,  and  of  Ohio  pork  ;  and  quarter  chests  of  tea  ; 
and  carrots  by  the  load,  when  the  smaller  roots 
would  serve  for  the  pig  and  the  cows,  "while  the 
best  would  come  very  cheap  for  the  cottagers. 

In  Russian  villages  thei-e  is  often  a  pair  of  scales 
under  a  shed  for  geuei'al  use.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  weigh  the  wool  and  yarn  of  the  spinners ; 
but  wdiat  a  l)lessing  it  woiUd  be  for  many  an 
English  hamlet,  where  the  people  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  shop  scales,  and  where  they  now 
buy  mere  pinches  or  handfids  of  what  they  Avant ! 
A  pair  of  scales  and  a  cofl'ee -roaster  for  general 
use,  with  arrivals  of  rice  at  two  pence  farth- 
ing a  poimd,  Avhen  it  is  fourpence  or  live- 
pence  at  the  shop,  and  coffee  at  a  shilling,  reduced 
to  ten-pence  by  a  due  mixtm-e  with  chicory,  and 
prime  pork  at  fourpence,  and  beef  at  tivepence, 
and  Indian  meal  at  some  wonderfidly  low  lig\ire, 
— would  change  the  aspect  of  many  dinner-tables 
in  the  parish.  The  cheapest  food,  nutritious  and 
really  palatable,  at  present  known,  is  believed  to 
be  one  on  Avhich  the  operatiA'cs  of  a  manufacturing 
town  were  mainly  fed  in  a  bad  winter  by  a  benevolent 
employer,  Avhose  object  was  to  embrace  the  greatest 
number  v.dthin  his  means  of  relief.  A  mixture  of  In- 
dian meal  and  rice,  boiled  for  many  hom-s,  with  con- 
diments, made  an  excellent  daily  meal  for  hundreds 
of  men,  at  (if  I  remember  right),  three -farthings 
a  head.  In  ordinary  times,  the  main  object  is  not 
to  discover  the  cheapest  food,  but  the  cheapest 
r/ood  food,  in  sufficient  variety  ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  lazy  slice  of  bread,  served  out  to  the 
whole  family,  to  be  eaten  anyhow  and  anywhere, 
and  the  hot  meal,  properly  served  at  table,  need 
not  be  insisted  on  here,  or  anywhere.  Wholesale 
prices  tend  i)OAverfidly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
dinner-table  in  cottage-life. 

But  wliat  is  to  become  of  the  Anllage  shopkeeper? 
some  will  ask.  The  A'illage  shopkeeper,  or  the 
city  huckster,  loses  more  by  long  credits  and  bad 
debts  in  an  unthrifty  neighbourhood  than  he 
can  by  three  or  foiu-  articles  of  his  stock  being 
otherwise  su2)plied  to  his  poorest  customers. 
Where  there  is  a  general  shop,  the  prosperity  of 
the  villagers  is  the  best  thing  for  the  shopkeeper 
on  the  whole. 

Finally,  there  is  the  preparation  of  the  food.    If 
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existing  housewives  cannot  teach  their  daughters, 
somebody  else  must.  And  why  not  ?  In  certain 
factories  in  large  towns,  a  room  or  two,  and  plenty 
of  water,  is  granted  by  the  employer,  to  enable  the 
women  to  learn,  in  the  evenings,  to  cook  and  to 
sew,  as  well  as  to  read  and  write.  Wherever  the 
education  (not  the  mere  teaching  to  read  and 
write)  of  girls  of  the  labouring  class  is  under- 
taken, there  shoidd  be  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
arts  of  life.  \NTiy  are  not  our  National  Schools 
in  the  country  hke  that  of  Sandbach  in  Cheshire, 
where  the  girls  cook  for  the  sick,  and  thereby 
learn  the  economy  of  the  table  ?  By  a  report 
of  that  school  published  in  the  "Times  "a  year 
ago,  it  appeai-s  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
meat  dinners,  well-cooked,  hot,  and  savoury, 
were  supplied  in  the  yeai*  1857,  besides  pud- 
dings, broths,  arrow-root,  and  vegetables,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  701.,  including  a  Christmas  dinner 
of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  to  a  large  party 
of  old  folks.  The  money  was  supplied  mainly 
from  the  Offertory  :  the  girls  of  the  parish  were 
qualified  for  service,  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, to  be  good  wives  ;  and  the  surgeons  of 
the  parish  found  a  wonderful  power  of  recovery 
in  their  patients. 

As  the  %-icar  says  : — "  While  a  return  to  a  gene- 
rous diet  after  sickness,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  habituated  to  it,  naturally  renews  the 
strength,  with  the  poor,  unaccustomed  to  animal 
food,  the  improvement  is  so  marked  as  to  be 
almost  like  life  from  the  dead. " 

Here  is  a  hint  as  to  lessening  the  unnecessary 
mortality  of  the  kingdom, — a  kind  of  mortahty 
which,  we  fear,  hardly  enters  into  the  recognised 
100,000  of  the  Registrar's  Reports.  If  the  admi- 
nistration of  animal  food,  in  a  wholesome  and 
agreeable  form,  is  like  life  from  the  dead,  how  long 
shall  any  of  the  homes  of  England  be  without  it  ? 
There  will  be  good  meals  in  every  house  when 
there  is  a  good  cook  there.  If  we  cannot  put  good 
dinners  upon  all  tables,  we  may  proceed  a  long 
way  towards  putting  a  cook  into  every  home  in 
England.  Let  us  have  a  kitchen  attached  to  every 
girls'  school,  and  schools  for  cookery  in  every  town, 
and  the  nation  will  be  nearer  than  it  has  ever  been 
yet  to  being  well  fed,  which  is  the  same  tiling  as 
saying  that  the  children  will  grow  up  well,  the 
men  and  women  will  wear  well,  and  the  aged  will 
go  down  to  their  graves  in  comfort.  This  will  not 
be  disputed  by  doctor  or  nurse,  gentle  or  simple  : 
and  if  it  be  tnie,  almost  everybody  may  save  and 
fortify  life  by  teaching,  or  getting  taught  to  one 
or  more  future  wife,  mistress,  or  maid,  the  simple, 
pleasant,  and  inestimable  art  of  sjireatling  the 
household  table,  Hakkiet  Mai-.tinkai-. 


THE  SWI^'EHERD  PAINTER. 


Oke  autimin  day,  about  two  or  three  and  tliirty 
years  ago,  a  traveUing  carriage  was  slowly  asccntl- 
ing  a  stee]>  and  sandy  hill  on  the  high  roatl, 
about  ten  miles  from  Antwen>.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  of  alternate  cloud  and  sunshine,  when 
the  landscape  shows  to  the  greatest  atlvantage  ; 
great  shadows  of  clouds  driven  by  the  fresh,  plea- 
sant west  wind,  rested  here  and  tlicro  upon  wooda 
and  v.alleys,    making  their   shades  deei>er,    while 


capricious  gleams  of  light  gildixl  uphind  tiel.N.  (r.-jn 
whence  tlie  com   waa    not   yet  <.arric«l,  •  ■ 
on  the  foam  of  the  w.itor-wh"!     ■■   '    l  ■ 
in  full  relief  the  |>eakv«l  rtnl 
house,  lacked  by  fruit-trw."*  heu\ . 

The  owner  of  the  carriage  neem    .  ioy  thi< 

lieautiful  scene  and  weather,  for  ho  .» 
Ids  ciuriage  at  the  foot  of  Ihi    '    " 
the  horses  climbed   up   it«  ? 
gress  w:is  still  slower,  for   h< 
three  yiirtls   to   note   the   diii' 
scene  as  the  driving  cloiida  cast  : 
the  objects  of  the   landsoaiH!  aHhuiu'  i  n 
binations   as   he   advanrod  ;  no   th.it    th< 
was    almost    out    of    sight  by    the  time  he 
up   to  a    boy,    who,   leaning    againi<t  a   rail.    ■ 
drawing  figures  in  the  santl  with  t»o  niueh  .>  • 
tiou    and    interest,  that   ho   lUd    not   jivrccivc  tlio 
stranger's  approach. 

' '  What  are  you  doing,  my  little  man  ?  "  uid 
the  gentleman. 

The  boy  liKikcd  up,  and  without  an"u««nn('    ran 
to   hiiii    and   tried   to  pull  him   ' 
tails  of  his  coat.      "Oh,  you  are    .... 
Peter,"  he  crietl,  in  such  a  tone  of  t 
that  the  gentleman  laughed  and  reireuua  a  uh 
steps. 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Why  my  In-autiftU  head  that  I  h"-  ' •" 

the  morning  drawing,"  s.-ud  the  Imiv.  ■ 
to  efface   the   footmarks   in   the   liMir..    h.i. 
covered  the   ajtot  where    th<y    ^t.....!  •.   •• 
exactly  like  !  " 

"Like  what?" 

*•  The   image   of    St.    Pet*r  in   the  .-hnn-h,       I 
have  done  it  a  gre.it  nuany  times,  bn* 

so   like   before,  and    I   meant  to   ha\'     

whole  figure,  with  the  keys  antl  ail.  but  the 

is  so  trami>led  now,  1  •  ' 

had  just  left  it  for  a  i 

that  passed  just  now  ;  the   iH»8tdu>ii   h.-Ml  »> 

comical  face,  .and   the  v.alct,   iK-rclied    up   ' 

looketl  so  hinigry  .and  cross,  ntid  mver  on 

round  to  look  at  the  view,  t'  -i 

half  so  pretty  l>etwee!i  this  .i; 

^\^lile   ho  spoke   the   «trang<r  w.v  .i 

diawing  tr.u-e(l    on    the    iian<l  with    t 
stick,    of     his    own    ••.•uri.v"     ^"'' 
although,  from  the  natir 

rougldy  done,  yet  a  Hpinu-.  ..- 

what    reUKarkablc   fe.iturua  of  tlic   men    :  i 

prtKlnced,  wliile  tli' 

ing   to   draw  the  h- 

very  well  done.      He   niatlc   no  ol.iKna*. 

ever,  but   simj-ly  askc«l   the  cinhl   if  he   i 

l>een  .at  Antwerjt. 

•'  Yc«,   once."     TIkh 

expression   of    reverentt 

"  And   in   the   gre.at  churvh  Uicrc  1  MW  Kui 

pictures  !  "  ... 

"      "       and    what   did    you    think 


t 


..iild   onb. 
I  ilnaiii 


Ah,     iud.c.l 
them  ?  " 

"Oh.   Mr,    It 
shoidtl  W  h.tppy 
night,  an<l  1  tr},   • 
but  I  can  do  m)  1 . :      , 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  > 
to  draw  with  7  "  said  th«  geiu 


».f 
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"  Oil,  yes,"  said  the  child.  "I  have  them  on 
Simday.  The  good  cure  gave  me  some,  and  after 
mass  I  draw  all  day  long.  I  am  so  happy  then, 
■without  any  pigs  to  look  after." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  yoii  have  that  pleasure 
now,"  said  the  other,  "for  I  see  none  anywhere." 

"  Those  stupid,  tiresome  beasts,  they  are  always 
running  away  :"  and,  brandishing  his  stick,  he 
rushed  into  the  little  grove  near,  and  was  soon 
heard  shouting,  gesticidating,  screaming  to  his 
pigs  ;  Jjiit  it  was  some  time  before  he  coiUd  bring 
them  all  back  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  stranger 
stood  examining  the  scratches  in  the  sand. 

We  may  as  well  mention  liere  who  this  gentle- 
nian  was  who  took  so  much  interest  in  the  little 
swineho'd's  sketches,  and  inform  our  readers  that 
he  was  a  jirince  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Poland.  More  fortunate  than  the  greater  part  of 
his  countiymen,  the  father  of  Prince  Ponasky  had 
sold  his  great  estates  in  Poland  l)efore  its  dismem- 
berment by  its  powerfid  neighbours,  and  had 
settled  in  France,  in  whose  rich  and  luxurious 
capital  he  coidd  freely  indidge  his  taste  for  the 
refined  and  beautiful.  His  son  had  grown  iip  a 
perfect  enthusiast  of  Art — one  of  those  men  one 
finds  often  in  the  higher  circles,  who,  without  any 
positive  genius  for  the  art  they  devote  themselves 
to,  have  yet  the  greatest  passion  for  everything 
connected  with  it.  There  are  some  patrons  of 
art  who  take  a  kindly  interest  in  those  who 
minister  to  their  pleasures ;  and  one  of  the 
noblest  of  these  was  Prince  Ponasky  ;  his  jiiu-se, 
his  time,  his  sympatliy,  were  ever  at  the  service 
of  the  struggling  artist ;  to  have  genius  was  a 
siu'e  i^assport  to  his  favour ;  and  many,  now 
famous,  bless  the  kind  liand  that  helped,  and 
the  wise  liead  that  coimselled  their  inexperienced 
youth. 

Wlicn  the  boy  returned  hot  and  breathless  from 
his  chase,  the  Prince  was  still  contemplating  the 
sand  drawings. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  great  faidt 
here.  You  have  made  the  off- wheel  about  three 
times  larger  than  tlie  near  one." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "that  puzzles  me.  All 
my  drawings  of  carts  and  carriages  look  wrong, 
and  I  cannot  tell  why.  Both  the  wheels  are  really 
the  same  size,  and  yet  if  I  make  both  the  same 
length,  one  looks  larger  than  the  other." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  Prince.  And  taking 
the  stick  from  the  child's  hand,  he  explained  to 
him  some  of  the  first  i)rinciplcs  of  persiiective. 
Tlic  cpuck,  intelligent  eyes  of  his  auditor  followed 
eagerly  every  word  and  movement,  and  at  the 
conclusion  he  clapped  his  hands  with  joy,  and 
exclaiming,  "I  see  now  how  to  draw  the  wheels," 
he  moved  to  an  untrodden  bit  of  sand,  and  dz'ew 
the  carriage  with  the  most  perfect  correctness. 

The  Prince  was  delighted  with  his  qiiick  com- 
i:)rehension,  and  asked  the  boy  to  sliow  him  some 
of  his  Sunday  sketches  on  i)ai)ei-. 

"  WeU,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  got  any  here, 
but  if  you  will  come  to-morrow  I  shall  be  here. 
This  is  the  best  bit  of  gi-ouiul  for  drawing  on  for 
three  miles  roiuid,  and  the  view  is  so  l)eaiitifid 
down  there." 

"But,  my  little  friend,  to-morrow  I  shaU  be 
many  leagoies  from  here,  on  my  road  to  Paris." 


' '  Then  if  you  -will  stay  here  and  take  care  of 
the  iiigs,  I  will  go  and  fetch  them  for  yon." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  other,  drily;  "I 
think  the  l)est  i)lan  would  l)e  for  you  to  teU  me 
where  your  mother  lives,  and  then  I  coidd  go  and 
look  at  your  drawings  there.  T  don't  exactly  see 
where  tlie  ])igs  are  at  this  moment." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  little  swineherd,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair,  "  I  never  can  draw  for  two  minutes 
together  in  peace.      I  must  go  after  them  again." 

"  TeU  me  yoiu'  mother's  name  first." 

"  Kaysar,  sir — la  Mere  Kaysar.  She  lives  in 
the  first  cottage  after  the  church.  You  see  the 
tower  there  aliove  the  ti'ees." 

"  And  yoiu'  name  is " 

' '  Heinrich  ;  I  am  the  youngest  but  two,  and 
there  are  ten  of  us  altogether." 

'  ■  Well,  adieu  my  little  friend,  perhaps  we  may 
meet  again  soon — don't  forget  what  I  have  taught 
you." 

"  0  !  there  is  no  danger  of  that,  sir.  I  shall 
practise  it  as  soon  as  ever  those  horrible  pigs  give 
me  a  moment's  rest." 

Prince  Panasky  piu'sued  his  way  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  his  carriage  was  waiting  for  him. 
He  got  in,  and  told  the  postilion  to  leave  the  high- 
road, proceed  to  the  little  village  on  the  left,  and 
stop  at  the  cottage  next  the  church. 

The  valet  had  been  duly  explainmg  to  the 
postilion  whilst  they  waited,  that  his  master  was  an 
eccentric  foreigner,  crazed  on  the  subject  of  artists 
and  paintings.  So  the  Prince  was  obeyed  without 
more  astonishment  than  was  conveyed  by  an  ex- 
pressive shrug  of  the  postilion's  shoidders  to  the 
valet,  and  replied  to  by  him  with  a  significant  shake 
of  the  head. 

At  the  door  of  la  M^re  Kaystir  the  carriage 
stopped  and  the  Prince  entered.  The  good  woman, 
who  was  washing,  was  filled  with  astonishment  and 
terror  at  seeing  so  grand  an  equipage  stop  at  her 
door.  She  thought  some  misfortune  must  have 
happened,  and  immediately  began  to  think  of  her 
sons.  Her  relief  was  great  when  she  found  that 
this  fine  gentleman  had  only  come  to  look  at 
Heimich's  useless  scrajjs  of  paper. 

"You  shall  see  them,  and  welcome,  sir,"  she 
said  ;  "I  wish  you  coidd  persuade  Heinrich  to  turn. 
his  hand  to  something  usefid — no  one  will  employ 
him  for  anything  but  pig-keeping,  and  even  for 
that  his  master  begins  to  say  he  is  too  lazy." 

The  Prince  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of 
the  imcontroUed  liberty  the  pigs  seemed  to  enjoy 
under  Heinrich's  care — but  said  nothintr,  and  beaan 
to  examine  the  drawings.  They  were  sketches  of 
every  imaginable  object  that  came  under  his 
notice ;  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  were 
represented  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes  ;  the  old  water- 
mill  ;  the  picturesque  church  porch,  with  groups 
passing  in  to  hear  mass  ;  his  comiianions  ;  his  dog  ; 
even  his  special  tormentors,  the  pigs,  had  their 
place  in  this  gallery  of  art,  where  the  backs  of  the 
drawings  had  other  sketches  upon  them  —  jiaper 
being  far  too  valuable  a  commodity  to  serve  only 
once.  There  were,  of  course,  innumerable  faidts  ; 
but  with  them  all  a  breadth  and  freedom,  a  quick- 
ness in  catching  likenesses,  and  power  of  giving  its 
distinctive  character  to  everything  he  attempted, 
that  to  the  Prince's  experienced  eye  e\'inced  a  very 
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high  degree  of  talent.  Even  genius — who  knew  1 
— might  he  huking  there  !  ^^^lat  slioiiKl  he  ih»  ? 
Should  he  leave  this  enihryo  artist  to  sink  down 
into  the  sonlid  life  of  the  boors  around  liini,  or 
shoidd  he  take  him  with  him  and  give  him  tlie 
tnvining  his  powers  seemed  to  demand  ?  He 
pondered  long  and  profomully,  at  length  he 
said  : — 

"  I  think  your  son  has  a  decided  talent,  my  good 
woman.  ShoiUd  you  like  him  to  be  brought  up  as 
an  artist  ?  " 

"Ah,  sir,  that  is  what  a  painting  gentleman  who 
came  out  from  Antwerp  in  the  spring  sai<l ;  but 
we  are  too  poor  to  think  of  that.  Heinrich  must 
get  his  h\'ing  as  he  can.  Here  are  some  of  the 
drawings  the  gentleman  showed  him  how  to  do,  ;dl 
in  colours,  much  prettier  than  those  black 
scratches,  but  he  has  no  paints  now." 

The  Prince  turned  over  the  water-colour  draw- 
ings the  good  mother  reached  down  from  the  shelf 
where  they  lay  between  a  jar  of  onions  and  a  roinul 
cheese,  and  decided  at  once  what  he  woiUd  do. 
Heinrieh  shoiUd  accompany  him  immediately  to 
Paris,  and  he  would  take  the  care  of  his  future 
destiny  upon  himself.  lu  a  few  words  he  ex]>huned 
his  plan  to  la  M^re  Kaysar,  who  wept,  half  with 
joy  that  her  son  should  have  such  advantages 
oftered  to  him,  half  with  grief  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  him.  But  she  ref\ised  to  decide  either 
way,  till  Heiniich  himself  had  been  spoken  to  on 
the  subject  —  for  he  had  good  sense  enough,  when 
he  coidd  be  got  to  think  about  anjiihing  Ijesides 
his  scribbling. 

A  neighbour's  son  was  induced  by  the  bribe  of  a 
few  sous  to  take  Heinrich's  place  as  swineherd  for 
an  hour,  while  he  came  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
considtation  upon  his  destiny.  His  bright  blue 
eyes  sparkled,  and  he  showed  aU  his  wliite  teeth  in 
a  grm  of  enthusiastic  delight  when  the  Prince 
oflered  to  take  him  to  Paris — clothe,  feed,  Avatch 
over  him.  and,  above  aU,  have  him  educated  as  a 
painter. 

"  O,  sir,"  he  said,  "  will  you  be  really  so  good  ? 
Shall  T  indeed  learn  to  draw  ?  O,  I  am  so  hapi>y, 
so  happy  !  Get  me  my  Sunday  clothes,  mother, — 
let  me  get  ready  at  once  !  " 

"You  are  very  glad  to  g<i  then,  Heinrieh,  and 
leave  your  poor  old  mother  ?"'  said  la  Mi;re  Kaysar, 
putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"I  forgot  I  must  leave  you."'  said  the  l>oy,  his 
honest  heai-t  swelling  at  tlie  i)rospect  of  al)and(ni- 
ing  his  home,  which  had  not  before  entered  into 
his  calculations.  "  I  coidiUi't  stainl  never  seeing 
you  or  Susette,"  he  went  on,  bursting  into  tears 
as  he  spoke.  "Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  for  your 
ofler,  l>ut  I  must  not  leave  my  mother." 

The  Prince  ex[>Lained  tliat  he  had  no  wish  to 
separate  them  wholly,  gave  the  mother  his  card, 
and  recommended  her  to  confer  with  her  frien<lH, 
while  he  himself  put  up  at  an  inn  in  the  ueighbour- 
hood. 

The  residt  of  the  deliberation  between  hi  MJjrc 
Kaysar  and  the  good  curC-.  whom  she  consulted  in 
the  matter,  was  that  Heinrich's  not  v.n-  extensive 
wardrobe  was  packed  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief, 
and  he  and  his  mother  came  at  the  time  .-ipiwinted 
to  the  Three  Crowns,  where  the  Prince  was 
reposing  after  such  a  dinner  as  n   w.-iy-»«de    mn 


could    furnish.       Thoy 
niiblf  offi-r,   and    he 

pLiisiou  to  the  moth'. 

the  sou ;  and  they  sot  off  that  < 
journey  to  PuriH. 

Arrived   there,    the    little    nutii-    was    snitA»'v 
dressed,  ami  then,  through  the  I' 
lK;rmwaion   waa  gained   (or    li  ■: 
Acadeniy.      As   he  wan  so  y. 
part  of   the  day  there  ;   th.    1 
school,     that     his     t;ener;il     . 
advanced.      He  nlept  at  the  1' 
heart  he  completely  won  by  In-  n 
goo«l    sense,   and    the    «jni.  ku.  -^ 
gained   the  .iddre.v(   and   niannern   ci 
him.      In  the  summer  he   returned  t.   ;..     ...,. 
for  a  few  weeks  ;  his  mother  was  duhehttxl  t"  •• 
liim  so  strong  and  tall,  ami 
gentleman,  as  .she  said  ;   but 
imjmivemeut  in  his  drawing  ;  hw  slii 
anti([Ue,  heads  with  ever\   ^■••■'>     •     ■ 
legs  :md   arms  in  all   in. 
reminded  her  of  an  hi'.tpit.il, — th 
so  pretty  a.s  the  ilrawings   he   ii- 
Susette  .and  the  baby,   or  the  grouj"!  ruuud  tbo 
vill.ige  well. 

He  visiteil  her  every  year,  till  h-  went  t'>  lljily 
and  other  countries  for  the 
his    art.      Long    ere    he    rutui... 
money  enough  to  make  her  an 
caused  her  to  p:iss  for  a  rich  n» 

When  he   revi3ite<l  i'aris,  .n 
tector,  a  very  high  place  was  orten-d  him  in    •  . 

Ae.idemy  ;  but   he   wouUl   not  w ' 

tirst  consulting  the  Prince,  and  to 
a  wish  to  return  to  IJelgiuni. 

"Do  not  thuik  me  imgratcful,"  he  said.  'I 
will  agree  to  any  plan  you  proj»o»« ;  you  have 
l>een  aa  a  father  t<«  1   I   will    ronder  \     t 

alw.ays  the  wilhng  .■  of  a   child.      H   ■    ! 

must  tell  you  frankly,  1  shouhl   like  to 
what  talent  (^lod  ha.H  given  mi*  t"  ■•••    ■  ■■     .;.  .     . 
be   ranked  .among  the    Flemish    .  But   I 

put  myself  in  your  hand.-*." 

The  I'rince  .admired  tlio  jiatriotic  frrjinr"  "f  t^i" 
young   man,    and    gave    n    willing  .-v 
return.      He 
head   of  the 
manners,  h.-vnds<': 
siMin  gained   him    ... 
No  one  coiUfl  ever  hn 
j)oli-' 
and  I 

ever  l»ecna  poor  iwasant  lH»y 

t_    _         I  i_ . t . .    .V.  .... 
O     I'' 

fon<l 

his  patroiiM  inui! 

natures  t<»  whom   . 

mind  assiniilnU-d  to  it^wW  a*  it"  ! 

that  wa- 

huly  tif  , 

not  only  n 

v.aluable    gilt 

teni|>er. 

Heinrieh  K.ivh.^!   .'. 
with    our    lie.irty    w 
remain,    wc    will    cJo*e 
BwnxKnERi'  P"  "■■   ■" 


I  hat  the  . 


Not  11 
■■    it.    I. 
vrly  I"" 
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Stopped  by  the  Ice.    (See  page  341.) 
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' '  There  is  yet  one  thing  left  undone,  whereby 
a  great  mind  may  become  notable,"  wrote  worthy 
Master  Pm-chas — that  one  deed  was  the  discovery  of 
a  north  -west  passage  to  the  Indies.  Many  hnig  years 
afterwards,  the  words  of  the  good  Dean  of  St.  Paid's 
sounded  like  a  trmnpet-call  to  his  coimtrymen, 
and  many  an  aspiring  spirit  essayed  to  do  that 
deed  whereby  bright  honour  and  immortality  were 
to  be  won.  The 
veil  which  hid 
from  himiau  ken 
the  mystei'ies  of 
the  Arctic  zone 
was  not  to  be 
rent  by  one  bold 
stroke  ;  it  was  to 
be  the  test  of 
British  persever- 
ance, patience, 
and  hardihood. 
The  frozen  north 
woiild  only  re- 
veal its  wonders 
slowly  and  un- 
willingly to  the 
brave    men    who 

devoted       them- 

selves  to  the  task. 

The  dread  realms  of  frost  and  silence  were  only  to 

be  penetrated  ^^y  the    laboiirs  of  two  generations 

of  seamen  and  travellers.      The  oonsuunnation  of 

the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  was  to  be 

obtained  but  by  the  self-sacrifice    of   a  hundred 

heroes. 

From  1815  to  1833  England  sent  forth  her  sons 
to  the  north   in  repeated  expeditions  by  sea  and 


land.  The  earnestness  of  many  eminent  public 
men,  members  of  the  Royal  Society — such  as  Sir 
John  Barrow  and  Sir  Francis  Beaufoi-t — kept 
general  interest  directed  to  those  regions,  in 
which  Frobisher,  Baffin,  DaAas,  and  Fox  had  so 
nobly  ventured.  There  were  no  falterers  ;  every 
caU  for  volunteers  was  nobly  responded  to  by 
officers  of  the  Eoyal  Na\'y  ;  and  John  Franklin, 

Richardson,  John 


Dtrvow 


^^ 


V 


■^ 


and  James  Ross, 
Parry,  Back,  and 
King,  with  much 
devotion,  toil, 
aud  siiffering, 
forced  open  the 
portals  beyond 
which  the  Eliza- 
bethan school  of 
discoverers  had 
not  been  able  to 
penetrate,  and 
added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of 
the  geograiihy 
and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  Arc- 

tic  zone  between 

Greenland  and 
Behi-ing's  Straits.  Fifteen  years  of  labour  had  failed, 
however,  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  actual 
existence  of  a  water  communication  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic.  Repeated  disappointment 
had  damped  public  zeal.  Just  at  this  juncture, 
between  1838  and  1843,  the  success  of  Captain 
Sir  Jamoe  Roes  in  an  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
Pole  with  H.M.S.    Erebus  and   Terror,    as    well 
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as  the  completion  of  the  northern  coastline  of 
America  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  servants, 
Dease  and  Simpson,  caused  the  attention  of  the 
nation  to  again   revert   to  its   old   channel the 


North-weat  Piuisago.      Auno  Douui><>  l"»44  f     ■  s 
Eiiglaml  with  a  hurplus  n-vcuue,  a  v.«»' 
otlicLTH  U-j^'ginf^  for  . :     '  • 

opportunity  of  win: 


ir\   \^  mtor  IJuart.  r«,  ll,icr.ijr  liUii.l, 


and  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  safe  and  sound  from 
the  j)erils  of  Antarctic  seas,  riding  at  anclior  oli' 
Woolwicli.  All  was  most  propitious  for  carrying 
out  the  darling  object  of  the  then  venerable 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  A  mind  like  that 
of  Sir  John  Barrow's,  richly  stored  with  tlie 
records  of  his  country's  gloiies  in  tlie  exploration 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  keenly  .olive  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  her  still  in  the  van- 
gu.ord  of  geogi-aphical  discoveiy  ;  and  it  nnist  l>e 
remembered  that  he  had  lived  in  a  century  when 
men,  in  spite  of  a  long  and  terrible  war,  were 
almost  yearly  excited  by  the  workl-wiile  fame  of 
the  discoveries  of  Anson,  ("ooke,  Flinders,  and 
Mungo  Park.  Was  it  not  natural,  therefore, 
that  ho,  and  such  as  he,  shoidd  desire  to  add  t<> 
those  triumphs  the  achievement  of  the  greatest 
pr<i})lem  man  ever  undertook  to  solve. 

The  cliart  of  the  Arctic  regions  was  in  the  unsa- 
tisfactory condition  shown  in  the  chart  on  the 
opposite  page. 

How  simple  an  undertaking  it  aj>pcarod  to  con- 
nect the  water  in  wliich  Parry  liud  sailed  to  Melville 
Island,  in  1819,  with  l»ease  and  Sim j won 's  eastern- 
most jHJsition  off  the  coast  of  Ameri<a  in  18.S8. 

The  summer  of  1844  saw  many  an  ea;.'er  face 
poring  over  that  Arctic  chart.  '\Vhi9n<!rings 
were  heard  that  Sir  John  Barrow,  Beaufort, 
Parry,  Sabine,  Ross,  and  Franklin  hinv'tlf,  had 
expressed  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  another 
effort.  The  Royal  Society,  through  its  president, 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  was  known  to  have 
urged  the  resumption  of  Arctic  exploration  niKin 
the  Government  and  Admiralty.  Many  an 
enthusiastic  olBcer  strove  hard  by  zeal  and  interest 


to    insure    being   one    of    t! 

gloriou3  work.     Then  it  wjl.   : i  ..- , 

I  such  men  as  Graham  (ion\  Fairholmc,    i 

and  I)es  Va-ux,  huccrodcd   in  tii; 
I  on  the  list  til  the  chosen  ftw  wl. 

to  sail  for  tlic  far  north  went.      N"^ 

as  they  told  us  so,  and  with  gii-i. 
,  phesicd  their  own  succchm.      (iali»nt 

now  sleep  .iniiil.Ht  the  Mccnuit  of  their  tutm  t.  i^,  !• 
I  triumphant  discovery. 

It  was  at  ono  time   ititc'ndi.-<l    that    i 
!  (whose  genius  and  en  !     '  ' 

I  nary  otlicer)  .slioidd  ' 
I  just    at  tliiH    time    '^ 

to  say  that  he  consiiiv..    .  :.. 

right  as  the  Winior  Arctic    • 

He  had   reeiiitl\ 

nor   of    V.-ui    I>i'  1 

generous  Hpirit  chafctl  under  the  uin 

ment  he  h;ul  exj'     ■   •       '  ••    •     •'       • 

of  StaU-  for  tin-  < 

ment,  be  natunilly  lurii<  ' 

as  a  lK.-tter  field  for   the 

had    wasted   on  a  tlinnkb-wi  ii(fic«.     8ai 


earhest,  ol  nxxU-ni  .\ 

Directly  it  w.-w  kill-"  . I  >....'  ..■ 
the  Aihnimlty  were   of    counw    ' 
avail    til' 
but  I>ird  II 
kindness  which  • 
that    Franklin    ■ 
laureU.      "  I    nii^ 
letting  yon  go,  Sir  Jobn,"  Mud  U*e  i*«*, 


If  ».l.,.t 


"  iu  lUc 
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tell-tale  record  which  informs  me  that  you  are 
sixty  years  of  age."  "No,  no,  my  lord,"  was 
Franklin's  rejoinder,  "I  am  only  fifty-nine!" 
Before  such  earnestness  all  scruples  yielded — the 
offer  wtxs  officially  made  and  accepted — to  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  confided  the  Arctic  Expedition,  con- 
sisting of  H.M.S.  Erebus,  in  which  he  hoisted  his 
pendant,  and  H.M.S.  Terroi",  commanded  by 
Captain  Crozier,  who  had  recently  accompanied 
Sir  James  Ross  in  his  w'onderfiil  voyage  to  the 
Antarctic  seas. 

The  18th  of  May,  1845,  foimd  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  at  Greeuhithe  in  the  Thames.  On  board 
of  each  ship  there  were  sixty-nine  officers  and 
men,  every  possible  corner  was  carefiilly  filled 
with  stores  and  provisions — enough,  they  said,  for 
three  years ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Arctic 
aniuxls,  these  discovery  vessels  had  auxiliary  screws 
and  engines  of  twenty-horse  power  each.  Hope 
rode  high  iii  every  breast,  and  the  cry  of  Hurrah  ! 
for  Behring's  Straits  !  siicceeded  their  last  hearty 
cheer  as  the  gallant  ships  weighed  on  the  morrow 
for  Baffin's  Bay. 

A  montli  they  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  before 
they  reached  their  first  halting-place.  Disco,  or 
the  Whale  Fish  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  latitude  69°  north.  Thither  a  store- 
ship  had  accompanied  them  from  England,  in 
order  that  the  expedition  might  be  completed  with 
every  necessary  up  to  the  latest  moment  before 
entering  tlie  polar  ice.  That  voyage  of  thirty  days 
h;wl  served  to  make  the  officers  and  men  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  chief,  and  with  each  other. 
Of  him  the  warm-hearted  Fitzjames  writes : 
"  That  Sir  John  Avas  delightfid  ;  that  all  had  be- 
come veiy  fond  of  him,  and  that  he  appeared 
remarkable  for  energetic  decision  in  an  emergency. 
The  officers  were  remaikable  for  good  feeling, 
good  hiimoiu',  and  great  talents  ;  whilst  the  men 
were  fine  hearty  sailoi's,  mostly  from  the  northern 
sea-ports."  Love  already  it  is  apparent,  as  much 
as  duty,  l)ound  together  the  gallant  so;ds  on  board 
the  Erebus  aiul  Terror. 

Away  from  Disco  they  sped  Avitli  all  haste  ; 
the  Bay  of  Baffin  is  fairly  entered,  and  theii-  long 
and  arduous  labours  commence  with  an  Arctic 
tempest  so  severe  that  their  Ijrother  seamen  of  the 
store-slup,  hastening  homeward,  think  with  anxiety 
of  the  deep-laden  Erel)us  and  Terror.  He  who 
is  strong  to  save  guides  the  gallant  barks,  how- 
ever, past  the  dangers  of  an  iron-bound  coast,  and 
amongst  the  huge,  ghost-like  ice-bergs  which 
glimmer  through  the  storm.  We  see  them,  in  better 
weatliei-,  urging  under  all  sail  their  strong  ]jut 
ehimsy  ships,  1>eforc  a  favourable  gale,  along  that 
coast  of  Greenland,  eveiy  heatUand  of  which  has 
its  record  of  human  trial  and  noble  endurance. 
There  the  lofty  headland  of  Sanderson-his-Hope 
(of  a  North-west  Passage)  rears  its  crest  of  l)lack 
granite,  nch  with  ciimson  lichen,  and  crowned 
■with  snow.  Norseman  and  Dane  and  Englishman 
have  ahke  sailed  under  its  stupendous  cliff's,  or 
sought  shelter  in  quaint  Uppernavik  which  nestles 
at  its  feet.  The  Erebus  and  Terror  may  not  delay. 
Greenland  has  no  charms  for  men  whose  leader 
already  talks  sanguinely  of  the  yet  far  distant 
Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  rivers. 

The  floes  and   broad  masses  of  tlic  Middle-ice 


now  rise  upon  their  siglit  ;  the  northern  horizoi 
gleams  with  reflected  liglit  from  the  frozen  sm-fac( 
of  the  sea  ;  the  south  wind  fails  ;  the  ships  sai 
from  the  black  mists  and  fog-laden  atmospher 
common  to  open  water  in  the  Arctic  regions,  intc 
the  bright  skies,  smooth  lanes,  and  mirror-hki 
pools  generally  found  amongst  the  pack  during  tin 
simimer  season.  The  ice  is  streaming  southward 
the  eager  novices  in  either  ship  look  forward  \dt\ 
delight  to  the  first  onset  with  the  foe  they  havi 
come  to  do  battle  with.  Wiser  heads  know  thai 
mother- wit  will  do  more  than  dashing  gallantry  ii 
the  conflict  with  packed  ice  ;  the  sails  are  takei 
in  so  as  to  reduce  the  speed,  and  the  experiencec 
ice-master  from  the  crow's  nest  at  the  masthea* 
selects  the  weakest  looking  point  through  whicl 
to  force  the  ships  into  a  lane  of  water,  that  wind; 
snake-like  along  the  landwai'd  edge  of  the  pack. 

"  So-ho  !  steady — steer  her  with  a  small  hehn 
my  lad  !  "  bawls  oiit,  in  strong  North-coimtrj 
dialect,  the  honest  old  ice-pilot,  who  has  growi: 
grey  killing  w-hales  in  Greeidand.  "  Stand  bj 
to  brail  up  the  after-sails,  if  you  please,  sii- ;  an( 
to  pack  all  the  canvass  upon  her  directly  wi 
break  through  the  pack-edge,"  he  urges  to  th( 
officer  of  the  watch.  The  churning  and  growlini 
of  the  ice  now  strikes  upon  the  ear,  and  at  th( 
same  moment  the  Erebus  and  Terror  take  it  man 
fully.  There  is  a  shock  :  for  a  second  the  piece.' 
of  ice  hold  their  groimd,  but  they  yield  to  th( 
weight  of  the  ships  :  one  mass  tilts  iip,  and  slij)! 
over  another,  another  sinks  iinder  the  bows,  and  is 
heard  scraping  along  the  bottom  of  the  ship  :  th( 
road  is  opening.  "Hard  up  with  the  helm,' 
shouts  the  ice-master,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sail  is  set  forward  to  urge  the  ship  faster  througt 
the  pack ;  the  speed  accelerates,  and  in  a  fe\\ 
minutes  they  are  fairly  in  the  ice.  We  need  noi 
follow  them  in  their  daily  laboiu".  Ice  is  now  oi 
every  hand  :  open  water  scarce.  The  crews  oftei 
drag  the  ships  for  hom-s  with  roi^es  along  tht 
edge  of  the  land  floe  that  is  still  fast  to  the  fact 
of  the  glacier  which  curves  round  Melville  Bay. 
Now  we  see  them  perfectly  beset,  the  vessels 
secured  to  the  lowest  icebei-gs  that  can  be  found 
they  studiously  avoid  those  lofty  masses  which, 
with  spires,  and  domes,  and  steeples,  resembh 
huge  cathedrals  of  crystal, — for  they  know  thai 
such  icebergs  are  .prone  to  tiirn  over,  or  break  u^ 
suddenly,  and  woidd  infallibly  crush  any  shi]^: 
that  might  be  near  them. 

For  a  while  the  discovery  ships  meet  the 
whaling-vessels  of  Aberdeen  and  Hidl,  striA^ng, 
like  themselves,  to  get  through  the  loose  ice  intc 
the  waters  of  Pond's  Bay.  On  July  26th  thej 
part  company  from  the  last  of  them,  and  pursue 
their  solitary  course  alone.  Again  they  pass  from 
the  northern  edge  of  the  pack  into  open  water, — 
if  such  may  be  called  an  open  sea,  where  ice- 
bergs are  strewn  plentifully.  The  course  is  now 
shapeil  for  Lancaster  Sound.  August  has  set  in  ; 
the  sun,  wliich  has  liitherto  wheeled  round  the 
heavens  without  setting,  again  commences  to  dip 
below  the  horizon  ;  its  absence  and  already  de- 
clining power  is  marked  by  the  nightly  formation 
of  thin,  glass-like  ice,  known  as  bay -ice.  The 
south  winel  freshens ;  the  Erebus  and  Terroi 
press  on,  staggering  in  a  heavy  sea,  aE  the  more 
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suKirkiiblc  that  a  hiuidrvil  luilw  of  ice  have  jiut 
ecu  piis-sed  through  lH.-hiiul  them.  TIr-  great 
iitnince  uf  Lancaster  his  Souinl  breaks  out  of 
le  clouils  to  tho  westwiuil.  C'aites  Warreiulor 
nd  Hay  frowii  grimly  over  the  angry  '      '     ' 

y  lofty  luouutaiii   raiigesi,  whoso  ihn 
:re;vke(l  with  snow,  k>ok  aa  if  thoy  wen.-  toruuni 
I  steel  aiul  iulaid  with  silver. 

••  Un,  ou !  to  the  westwarvl !  "  in  tlio  cr\'. 
t'hy  need  to  stop  and  erect  cairns,  and  dr; 
jcords  of  their  juogress.  Do  they  not  iuten.i 
ass  into  the  Paeitic  next  year?  Have  not  tliey 
idered  their  letters  to  be  directed  t«^>  IVtro- 
aulskoi  and  the  Sandwich  Isles?  Wliy  lose  one 
reoious  hour  at  the  threshold  of  their  labour? 

The  ice  is  ag:un  seen  :  it  extends  along  the 
)utheru  side  of  Biirrow's  Straits,  and  is  streaming 
lit  into  Batlin's  Bay  ;  the  ships  haul  in  for  the 
jast  of  Nui-th  Devon.  The  scene  dianges  con- 
derably  from  what  oxir  explorers  have  seen  in 
rcenland.  No  glaciers  stretch  from  the  interior, 
iid  launch  their  long,  i>rojecting  tongues  into  the 
;a  :  n<>  ic^'  dill's  rellect  theiv  tlie  culoui-s  of  the 
ncrald  and  turquoise :  Arctic  vegetation,  wivtched 
}  it  is,  does  not  gladden  tho  eyesiglit  in  even 
le  most  favoured  sjvot^.  They  have  piussed  from  a 
,'gion  of  primary  rock  into  one  of  magiiesian  lime- 
»ne.  Greenland  is  paradise,  in  an  Arctic  jKiint 
r  view,  to  the  land  they  have  now  reached  :  it  is 
csolation's  abiding  place  ;  yet  not  delicieut  in  the 
ictiires(jue.  The  tall  and  escarped  clitVs  aiv 
it  by  action  of  frost  and  thaws  into  buttresses 
ad  abutments,  which,  combined  witli  broken 
ustellated  summits,  give  a  Ciothio-like  as])cct  to 
le  shores  of  North  Devon.  Valleys  ami  plains 
ro  passed,  all  of  one  uniform  dull  colour  ;  they 
Misist  simply  of  barren  limestone.  Tlie  barren- 
ess  of  the  land  is,  however,  somewhat  com|>en- 
ited  for  by  the  plentifid  abundance  of  animal 
fe  upon  the  water  The  seal,  the  whale,  and 
le  walrus  abound  ;  wliilst  wiM  fowl  in  large 
iK-ks  feed  in  the  calm  spots  uiid«r  lK?ctling  cliffs 
•  iu  shallow  lakes,  which  can  be  l<x)ked  tlowu 
pon  from  the  mast-head. 

It  is  not  far  to  the  entrance  of  Welliugt^ni 
hannel  :  they  re;u.h  lieechey  Island,  and  mark 
le  value  of  the  bay  within  it  a.s  a  wiuterii 
ad  its  central  position  with  lopect  to  tli 
els  leailing  towards  CaiK:  Walker,  MeU-ille  Island 
:  Regent's  Inlet.  Ice  again  im|K.Hlc«  their  pro- 
ress.  Tlicir  lirst  instnictioas  from  tin-  Atlmiralty 
ere  to  try  to  the  .s«juth-wo»t  from  ( 'ni>o  Walk"  i . 
hey  cannot  now  a<lvance  in  that   directi""    '■!   i* 

a  hoj)eless  block  of  lieavy  floea  ;  but  Wi 
hannel    is    ojk'ii,    and    smiles    and 
lue     and     siu.lit     waves,     as     if     li       ., 
)  the    north-west.       Why    not     trj'     a    north- 
l>ont    passage    round    the   Parrj'    Islands  ?    urgc.i 
'itjames.      Franklin   .agrees    witli    him  that  anv- 
ling  is  better  than   delay,  and  at  .my   i    ' 
etermine  to  explori!  it,   ami  ascertain    wh 
sd.      Away  they  press  northwanl,  until  what  wc 
nowasGrinnel  Land  risc5  ahead, 
irn  more  to  the  west.      Fn»m  N\  » 
iey  pass    between   Baillie   Hamilton   Island  and 
ie  striking  cliffs  of  Cajio  Majendic. 

Eager  eyes  are  straining  from  the  mast-hcsid  ; 
I  it  a  mere  bay,  or  is  it  a  strait   thoy  arc  sailing 
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pools  of  water  on  tlie  gieat  ice-lields  as  Avell  as 
on  the  land  are  again  firmly  frozen  over.  The 
Avild  fowl  and  their  offspring  are  seen  hastening 
south  ;  the  phmiage  of  the  ptannigan  and  A^-illow 
grouse  are  already  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
white ;  the  mountain-tops  and  ravines  are 
already  loaded  ^vith  snow,  which  will  not  melt 
away  for  twelve  long  months.  Enough  has  been 
done  to  satisfy  the  leaders  that  a  further  advance 
this  season  will  be  impossible.     Winter  quarters 


must  be  sought ;  there  is  none  neaier  that  they 
know  of  than  Beechey  Island ;  the  "Erebus" 
and  "Terror"'  bear  away  for  it.  Fortune  favours 
them,  they  are  not  caught  in  the  fatal  grip  of 
the  winter-i)ack,  and  drifted  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
as  many  subsequent  voyagers  have  been.  Their 
haven  is  reached,  and  with  hearty  cheei-s  the 
ships  are  warped  into  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay, 
and  arrangements  rapidly  made  t<3  meet  tlie 
coming  winter  of  1845-46. 


( To  Ix  continued.) 


COLDSTREAM. 

L-VKiiE  party  is 
assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of 
St.  Partridge  at 
Ravclstoke  Hall,  an 
old  country  house 
about  two  miles 
distant  fi-om  the 
north-west  coast  of 
Devon.  IlTie  vari- 
ous branches  of 
English  society  are 
very  fairly  repre- 
sented by  its  com- 
ponent parts. 
There  are  two 
]>eers,  tliree  mem- 
bers of  the  lower 
house,  some 

Guardsmen,  some 
undergraduates,  a 
clergjTnan,  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the 
na\-y.  But  our  hero 
is  not  a  rejiresenta- 
man  :  yet  he 
to  a  class 
which,  called  into 
existence  1>y  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth 
of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  ever  on 
the  increase. 

Frederick  Ty- 
rawley  resembles 
Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream, inasmuch 
as  he  has  been 
everywhere  and 
done  everjrthing ; 
but  he  is  by  no 
means  used  up,  and 
can    still    take    an 

interest  in  whatever  his  hand  finds  to  do.      Nor  is  his  everj-thing  everj'body  else's  everything.     It 
is  not  bounded  by  Jeiiisaleni  and  the  pjTamids. 

Mr.  TjTawley  has  fouglit  in  more  than  one  state  of  South  Ameiica,  and  has  wandered  for  more 
than  two  years  from  isle  to  isle  of  the  Pacific.  A  mysterious  reputation  hovers  round  him.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  done  many  things,  but  no  one  is  very  clear  what  they  are  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  tliat 
much  information  on  the  point  will  be  obtained  from  him,  for  he  seldom  talks  much,  and  never 
speaks  of  himself.  His  present  mission  appears  to  be  to  kill  partridges,  play  cricket,  and  dress 
himself.  Not  that  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  less  clothing 
than  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  he  may  have  been  located  required  j  but  only  that  at  the 
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present  time  he  devoted  much  attention  to  buft" 
"waistcoats  and  gaiize  neck-ties,  braided  cuats,  and 
curled  miistachios. 

Such  as  he  is,  however,  ho  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  feminine  portion  of  the  party  at 
Eavelstoke  Hall ;  for  he  is  rich  and  handsome,  as 
well  as  mysterious,  and  he  cannot  be  more  than 
two-and-thirty.  And  the  ladies  at  liavelstokc 
outnumber  the  men  :  for  although  it  is  still  rare 
for  the  fair  sex  to  i)articipate  actively  in  the 
saturnalia  of  the  partridge -god,  they  will  ahways 
be  found  hovering  iu  considerable  numbers  on  the 
oiitskirts  of  the  feast :  and  the  varieties  of  the 
British  lady  are  fairly  represented. 

There  are  some  mammas  with  daughters  to 
marry,  and  there  are  some  daughters  with  a 
mamma  to  prevent  marrying  again,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  ditiicult  thing  of  the  two,  as  she 
has  an  income  iu  her  own  right.  There  are  blondes 
and  brunettes,  and  pretty,  brown-haired,  brown- 
eyed  girls  who  hover  between  the  two  orders,  and 
combine  the  most  dangerous  characteristics  of  both, 
who  can  wear  both  blue  and  pink,  and  who  look 
prettier  in  the  one  colour  than  they  do  in  the 
other  ;  but  who  always  command  your  sufft-age  in 
favour  of  that  which  they  are  A\earing  when  you 
look  at  them. 

And  there  is  Constance  Baynton  with  grey  eyes 
and  black  hair.  And  the  nicest  critic  of  feminine 
appearance  might  be  detied  to  state  what  she  had 
worn,  half  an  hoiu-  after  he  left  her  ;  for  no  one 
can  ever  look  at  anything  except  her  face. 

Yet  Constance  is  three-aud-twenty,  and  still 
unman-ied.  Alas,  what  cowards  men  are  !  The 
fact  is  that  Constance  is  very  clever ;  but  as  Mre. 
Mellish  (the  widow)  says,  "  not  clever  enough  to 
hide  it." 

Is  she  a  little  vexed  at  her  present  condition  ? 
Certainly  she  does  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to 
carry  out  Mrs.  ^SleUish's  suggestion,  if  it  has  ever 
been  repeated  to  her.  The  young  men  are  more 
afraid  of  her  than  ever  ;  and  certainly  she  does 
say  veiy  sharp  things,  sometimes.  Especially  she 
is  severe  upon  idlers,  the  butterflies  of  fashionable 
existence.  She  appears  to  consider  that  she  has  a 
special  mission  to  arouse  them  ;  but  they  do  not 
aiipearto  like  being  lectured.  With  the  yoiing 
ladies  she  is  a  great  favourite,  for  she  is  very  aflec- 
tionate  ;  and  though  so  beautifid  and  distinguished, 
she  has  proved  herself  to  be  not  so  dangerous  a 
rival  as  might  have  been  expected.  Indeed,  it  has 
happened,  more  than  once,  that  male  admiration, 
rebounding  from  the  hard  surface  of  her  manner, 
has  found  more  yielding  metal  in  the  bosoms  of  her 
particular  friends.  Besides,  she  is  always  ready  to 
lead  the  van  in  the  general  attack  ui)on  the  male 
sex,  when  the  ladies  retire  to  the  drawing-room. 

Not  thiit  she  ever  says  anything  behind  their 
backs  she  woidd  not  be  ready  to  repeat  to  their 
faces  ;  but  in  that  coiirse  probably  she  would  not 
meet  with  such  general  support. 

In  Mr.  Tyrawley  she  affected  to  disbelieve.  She 
stated  as  her  opinion  to  her  intimate  friends,  that 
she  did  not  believe  he  ever  had  done,  or  ever 
woidd  do  anytliing  worth  doing ;  but  that  he 
plumed  himself  on  a  cheap  reputation,  which,  as 
all  were  ionoraut  of  its  fomulation,  no  one  coidd 
possibly  impugn. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  iustanco 
Miss  Constance  wa^s  nut  as  conscieutioiis  aa  usual  • 
but  that  she  re;Uly  entertained  a  higlier  oi.inion  o'i 
the  gentleman  than  she  chose  to  confess.  He  ei-r- 
tainly  was  not  afrai.l  of  her,  juid  had  even  d«ml 
to  contradict  her  favourite  theory  ot  tlio  gcucnil 
worthlessness  of  English  geutlemeu  of  tlu-  nine- 
teenth centiuy.  It  was  one  wet  uioruiug  whi-u 
she  had  been  reading  Sett  t..  three  or  four  of  hir 
particular  friends,— and  it  must  be  coiifcHhed  tli.»t 
she  read  remarkably  well,— that  aho  br-aii  to 
lament  the  decline  uf  ehiv;diy.  Tyr;i\  ' 
sitting  half  in  and  half  out  uf  range,  i 
she  talked  a  little  at  him.  At  any  rate  ho  chw.- 
to  accept  the  challenge. 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Mi,s3  Baynton,"  ho 
said.  "  It  is  true  we  no  longer  wear  hi'l  ■ 
in  our  helmets,  nor  do  we  eumjiel  harm 
viduals,  who  possibly  may  have  sweethearts  ol' 
their  own,  to  admit  the  superiority  of  our  l.ody 
love  at  the  point  of  the  lance  ;  but  of  all  that 
was  good  in  chivalry,  of  courage,  truth,  liouour, 
enterprise,  self-saeritice,  you  will  lind  as  much  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  twelfth." 

He  brightened  up  as  he  spoke,  and  it  w;is  .|    ■ 
evident  tiiat   he  believed  what  he  said,    a   eii.  m; 
stance  which  always  gives  an  mlvautage  t<>  a  tU^ 
putant. 

More    than    one    pair   of    bright   eye.s    .smil<"l 
approval,  and  Miss  Constance  saw  a  prohabilit ;, 
defection  from  her  ranks.  She  changed  her  ta:. 

"  You  are  too  moderate  in  your  claims  for  youi 
contemi)oraries,  Mr.  Tyrawley.  If  I  renK'nil>«M- 
light,  modesty  h;i.s  always  been  consiilered  a  «iuali- 
lication  of  a  true  knight." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  apeak  the  trutli,"  he 
replied;  "your  theory  woul<l  have  been  mora 
tenable  before  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war  .and 
the  Indian  mutiuj'  ;  but  the  men  who  lit  their 
cigars  in  the  trenches  of  the  Kedan,  aiul  mIio 
carried  the  gate  of  Delhi,  may  bear  comparison 
with  Baj^ard,  or  Ctvur  de  Lion." 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  allude  to  our  soldiers,"  said  she, 
"of  com-se,  I  know  they  are  brave;  but," — and 
here  she  hesitated  a  moment,  till  jHissibly  pitpicd 
because  her  usual  success  had  not  attende<l  lier  iu 
the  pa.s.sage  of  arms,  she  concluded, — "  but  to  <»ur 
idle  gentlemen,  who  seem  to  have  no  hcirt  for 
anythiug." 

Tyrawley  smiled.  "  Possibly  you  may  judge 
too  much  l>y  the  outside,"  he  said.  "  I  .ini  inclined 
to  fancy  that  .some  of  those  whom  you  arc  jilcaAcd 
to  call  idle  gentlemen  would  \ye  found  t<j  have 
heart  enough  for  anything  that  honour,  '»r  duty, 
or  even  chivalry,  could  lind  for  them  to  do." 

"  1  httpe  you  arc  right,"  .sjiid  Miaa  Con.stancf, 
with  a  slightly  jierceptible  curl  of  her  upiK-r  lip, 
which  implied  that  slie  did  not  think  .so. 

TjTawley  bowed,    and   tiie   conversation    t 
nated  a  few  minutes  afterwartla  ;   when  he  h.i'  i 
the  room,   the  couvei-sation  of  the  young  Lwlti  t 
was  interrupted  by  Ma.ster  r;eoi«e  Baynton,   ag«-d 
fourteen,  who  suddenly  att.i<  ked  liis  hl-Ut. 

"  I  think  you  are  WTong,  you  know,  when  you 
call  TsTawley  a  humbug." 

"  ^iy  dear,"  said  Constance,  with  a  »tart,  I 
never  said  anvthing  so  m — ."  _ 

"  Well,  y  .11  implied  it,  you  know,  in  jour  giri  n 
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words,  and  I  think  yoii  make  a  mistake  ;  for  he 
cau  shoot  like  one  o'clock,  never  misses  a  thing, 
and  I  hear  he  can  ride  no  end.  He  was  rather  out 
of  jiractice  in  his  cricket  when  he  came  down ; 
but  he  is  improving  every  day.  You  should  have 
seen  the  hit  he  made  yesterday — right  up  to  the 
cedars." 

"  Do  you  thiiak  there  is  nothing  else  for  a  man 
to  do,  but  ride,  and  shoot,  and  play  cricket  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that's  all  very  well  :  but  you  shovdd 
hear  what  Merton,  our  second  master  says  ;  and  a 
great  brick  he  is,  too.  '  Whatever  you  do,  do  it 
as  well  as  you  cau,  whether  it's  cricket  or  verses.' 
And  I  believe  if  Tyrawley  had  to  fight,  he'd  go  in 
and  win,  and  no  mistake. " 

"Ah!"  said  Constance,  with  a  sigh,  "he  has 
evidently — what  is  it  you  boys  caU  it  ? — tipped 
you.     Isn't  it  ?  " 

Indignant  at  this  insult,  George  walked  off  to 
find  his  friend,  and  have  a  lesson  in  billiards. 

The  day  lingered  on,  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
wet  days  in  September  in  fiUl  countiy  houses. 
There  was  a  little  dancing  after  dinner ;  but  all  re- 
tired eai-ly  in  hopes  of  a  finer  day  on  the  morrow. 

Tyr-awley  had  some  letters  to  write,  so  that  it 
was  past  tM^o  before  he  thought  of  going  to  bed. 
He  always  slept  with  his  window  open,  and  as  he 
threw  u]}  the  sash,  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  blew  out 
his  candles,  and  blew  down  the  looking-glass. 

"Pleasant,  by  Jove!"  he  soliloquised.  "I 
wonder  whether  it's  smashed — unlucky  to  break  a 
looking-glass — I'm  hanged  if  I  know  where  the 
matches  are  ;  never  mind  ;  I  can  find  my  way  to 
bed  in  the  dark.  What  a  night,"  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  illumined  the  room  for  a  moment,  and 
he  bent  oiit  of  the  window,  "  The  wind  must  be 
about  nor-nor-west.  Cheerful  for  anything  com- 
ing up  to  Bristol  from  the  southward.  I  wonder 
what  a  storm  is  like  on  this  coast.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  go  and  see.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
tliat  hall-door  open  without  waking  them  up ; 
what  a  nuisance !  Stay,  capital  idea  !  I'll  go  by 
the  window." 

Before  starting  upon  his  expedition,  he  changed 
the  remains  of  his  evening  dress  (for  he  had  been 
writing  in  his  di"essing-gown)  for  a  flannel  shirt 
and  trousers,  whilst  a  short  pea-jacket  and  glazed 
hat  completed  his  array.  His  room  was  on  the 
first  floor,  and  he  had  intended  to  drop  from  the 
window-sill ;  but  the  branch  of  an  ehn  came  so 
near,  he  found  that  unnecessary,  as  springing  to  it 
he  was  on  the  ground,  like  a  cat,  in  an  instant. 
He  soon  found  his  way  across  country  "  like  a 
bird,"  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff'.  The  sea  for  miles 
seemed  one  sheet  of  foam. 

But  a  flash  of  lightning  discovered  a  group  of 
figures  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  and  he 
distinguished  shouts  in  the  intervals  of  the  storm. 

He  was  soon  amongst  them,  and  he  found  that 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  a  vessel  which  had  struck 
on  a  rock  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  cffff. 
It  was  e\'ident  that  she  would  go  to  pieces  under 
their  very  eyes. 

' '  Is  there  no  way  of  opening  communication 
with  her,"  he  asked  of  an  old  coast-guard  man. 

"  Why  ye  see,  sir,  we  have  sent  to  Bilford  for 
Manby's  rockets ;  but  she.  must  break  up  before 
they  come." 


might 


"  How  far  is  it  to  Bilford  ?  " 

"Better than  seven  mile,  your  honour. 

"  If  we  could  get  a  rojic  to  them,  we 
save  the  crew." 

"  Every  one  of  them,  yoiu*  honour  ;  but  it  ain't 
possible." 

"  I  think  a  man  might  swim  out." 

' '  The  first  wave  woiUd  dash  liim  to  pieces 
against  the  clift'." 

"  What  depth  of  water  below  ?  " 

' '  The  cliff  goes  down  like  a  wall,  f oi-ty  fathom, 
at  least." 

"  The  deeper  the  better.  What  distance  to  the 
water  ?  " 

"A  good  fifty  feet." 

' '  Well,  I  have  dived  off  the  main  yard  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Now  listen  to  me.  Have  you  got 
some  light,  strong  rope  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  you  like." 

"  Well,  take  a  double  coil  round  my  chest,  and 
do  you  take  care  to  pay  it  out  fast  enough  as  I 
draw  upon  it." 

' '  You  won't  draw  much  after  the  first  plunge  ; 
it  will  be  the  same  thing  as  suicide,  every  bit." 

' '  Well,  we  shall  see.  There's  no  time  to  be 
lost :  lend  me  a  knife." 

And  in  an  instant  he  whipped  off  his  hat,  boots, 
and  pea-jacket,  then  with  the  knife  he  ciit  off  its 
sleeves  and  passed  the  I'ope  through  them,  that  it 
might  chafe  him  less. 

The  eyes  of  the  old  boatman  brightened.  There 
was  evidently  a  method  in  his  madness.  "  You 
are  a  very  good  swimmer,  I  suppose,  sir?" 

"  I  have  dived  through  the  surf  at  Nukuheva  a 
few  times." 

' '  I  never  knew  a  white  man  that  could  do 
that." 

Tyrawley  smiled.  "  But  whatever  you  do,"  he 
said,  "mind  and  let  me  have  plenty  of  rope. 
Now  out  of  the  way,  my  friends,  and  let  me  have 
a  clear  start." 

He  walked  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
looked  over  to  see  how  much  the  rock  shelved 
outwards  ;  then  returned,  looked  to  see  that  there 
was  plenty  of  rope  for  him  to  carry  out,  then  took 
a  short  run,  and  leaped  as  if  from  the  springing- 
])oard  of  a  plunging-bath.  He  touched  the  water 
full  five-and-twenty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
cUff.  Down  into  its  dark  depth  he  went,  like  a 
plimimet,  but  soon  to  rise  again.  As  he  reached 
the  surface  he  saw  the  crest  of  a  mighty  wave  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  him — the  wave  that  he  had  been 
told  was  to  dash  him  lifeless  against  the  cliff. 
But  now  his  old  experience  of  the  Pacific  stands 
him  in  good  stead.  For  two  moments  he  draws 
breath,  then,  ere  it  reaches  him,  he  dives  be- 
low its  centre.  The  water  dashes  against  the 
cliff,  but  the  swimmer  rises  far  beyond  it.  A 
faint  cheer  rises  from  the  shore  as  they  feel  him 
draw  upon  the  rope.  The  waves  follow  in 
succession,  and  he  dives  again  and  again,  rising 
like  an  otter  to  take  breath,  making  very 
steadily  onward,  tho\igh  more  below  the  water 
than  above  it. 

We  must  now  tiu-n  to  the  ship.  The  waves 
have  made  a  clean  breach  over  her  bows.  The 
crew  are  crowded  upon  the  stern.  They  hold  on 
to  the  bulwarks,  and  await  the  end,  for  no  boat 
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can  live  in  such  a  sea.  SiuUleuly  she  is  baiktl 
from  the  waters.  •'  Ship  ahoy  :  '  shouts  a  lou.l 
clear  voice,  which  makes  itself  heard  above  the 
stonn.  "Throw  me  a  rope  or  a  buoy!  *  The 
life-buoy  was  still  haiiyiug  in  its  aeoustomeil 
place  by  the  mainmast.  The  captaiu  lUuiost 
mechanically  takes  it  down,  and  with  wclldirceUd 
aim  throws  it  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  swimmer. 
In  a  moment  it  is  under  his  arms,  and  in  half  a 
minute  he  is  on  board. 

"Come  on  board,  sir,"  he  says  to  the  captain, 
pidhng  one  of  his  wet  cmls  professiomdly.  The 
captain  appeared  to  be  regarding  him  as  a  visitor 
from  the  loM'cr  world  ;  so,  turning  to  the  crew, 
he  lifted  up  the  rope  he  hail  Ijrought  from  the 
shore.  Then  for  the  lirst  time  the  object  of  liis 
mission  flashed  upon  their  minds,  and  a  desperate 
cheer  broke  forth  from  all  hands,  instantly  re- 
echoed from  the  shore.  Then  a  strong  cable  is 
attached  to  the  smiUl  roiie  and  ilrawu  on  boartl — 
then  a  second — and  the  communication  is  com- 
jilete.  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  for  the  stern 
shows  signs  of  breaking-up,  and  there  is  a  lady 
passenger.  Wlulst  the  captain  is  planning  a  sort 
of  chair  in  which  she  might  be  moved,  Tyrawley 
lifts  her  up  on  his  left  arm,  steadies  himself  with 
his  right  by  the  ujiper  rope,  and  walks  along  the 
lower  as  if  he  had  been  a  dancer.  He  is  the  first 
on  shore,  for  no  sailor  woiUd  leave  tUl  the  latly 
was  safe.  But  they  soon  foUow,  and  in  live 
minutes  the  ship  is  clear — live  minutes  more,  and 
no  trace  of  her  is  left. 

llavelstoke  Hall  has  been  aroused  by  the  news 
of  the  wreck,  and  Mr.  Eavelstoke  has  just  arrived 
with  brandy  and  blankets.  Him  Tyrawley 
avoids  ;  and,  thinking  he  can  be  of  no  further  use, 
he  betakes  himself  across  the  coimtry  once  more, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  elm.  regains  his 
chamber  without  obser\ation. 

The  lady,  whom  Tyrawley  had  dej^sited  in  a 
cottage,  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  she 
should  go  to  sleep  immetliately,  was  soon  carried 
off  in  triimiph  by  Mr.  llavelstoke  to  the  Hall,  and 
welcomed  by  Lady  Grace  at  half-past  three  in  the 
morning.  There  were  veiy  few  of  the  guests 
who  slept  undisturbed  that  night.  The  unusual 
noise  in  the  house  aroused  everybody,  and  many 
excursions  were  made  in  imhnished  costume  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on.  The 
excitement  culminated  when  the  misccUiuieous 
assemblage  who  had  conducted  the  capt.ain  and 
some  of  the  crew  to  the  Hall,  after  being  well- 
supplied  with  ale  and  stronger  litjuids,  conceived 
that  it  woidd  l>e  the  correct  thing  to  give  three 
cheers  at  the  hour  of  hah'-past  live. 

It  was  then  that  Lord  Toibnidton,  an  Irish 
l>ecr,   labouring   under   .an    trr>  j  i.MJon 

that  the  house  was  attacked,  •■  cd  on 

the  landing-place,  in  array  consisting  principally 
of  a  short  dressing-gown,  tlaiuiel-w.aistcoat,  and  a 
fowling-piece. 

Breakfast  that  morning  was  a  desultory  meal. 
People  linished,  and  talked  about  the  WTeck,  and 
began  again.     It  seemed  qiute  impossible  to  obtain 
anything  like  an   accurate  accoimt  of  wh.-it  ha/1     ' ' 
taken  place.     At  last  the  cai>t.aia  appeared,  and  ,  : 
though  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  multiplicity  of         J 
questions,  nevertheless  between  the  intcr\'aia  of  ,  MciL- 
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"  rerhai)8  it  was  IJutherford,'  n^id  Mr.  Ravrl- 
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t;dl  and  dark." 

"  And  lie  has  been  letting  hi«  motutAciu)  gTvw 
since  ho  camo  on  shore, "  ubtcn'cU  a  youn^  Udy. 

"  Where  is  he  *  " 

But  Mr.  Kitthcrtonl  uu  gone  down  to  the  ilitf 
to  inHi>ect  the  scene  of  the  dnujtcr. 
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As  he  "vvas  speaking  tlie  door  on  liis  left  opened, 
and  Lady  Grace  Eavelstoke  entered  with  the  lady 
passenger.  The  lady  heard  him  speak,  and  there 
are  some  voices  which  a  woman  never  foi'gets,  and 
the  dangerous  journey  over  the  rope  had  not 
passed  in  silence. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said,  "Ob, 
sir,  how  can  I  thank  yoii  ? " 

Tyrawley  rose  as  in  duty  boimd,  saying,  ' '  Do 
not  speak  of  it,  T  did  not  know  when  I  came 
oil",  that  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
you." 

But  the  a.stonishment  of  the  captain  was  beau- 
tiful to  behold. 

"Why  you  don't  mean    to   say Well,   I 

never  ; — dash  my  wig — weU  I'm Here,  shake 

handb,  sir,  will  you."  And  he  stretched  across 
the  table  a  Ijiawny  hand,  not  much  smaller  than  a 
shoidder  of  mutton. 

The  grip  with  which  Tyrawley  met  his,  seemed 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  to  convince  him  of  his 
identity,  tlian  the  lady's  recognition  of  their 
preserver. 

The  day  was  as  wet  as  the  preceding.  Half- an - 
hour  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Tyrawley  lounged  into 
the  back  drawing-room.  There  .sat  Miss  Con- 
stance Bayuton,  and,  by  the  singidar  coinci- 
dence which  favours  lovers  or  historians,  she  sat 
alone. 

Now  Constance  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
was  bound  to  apologise  to  Mr.  TjTawley  for  her 
rude  speeches  of  yesterday  ;  she  had  also  decided 
that  .she  woidd  compliment  him  on  his  gallant 
conduct. 

She  had,  in  fact,  arranged  a  neat,  quiet,  cold, 
formal,  appropriate  form  of  words  in  which  she 
would  give  her  views  expression.  And  how  do 
you  think  she  delivered  them  ?  She  got  uji,  said, 
"  0  Mr.  Tyrawley  !  "  and  burst  into  tears. 

If  a  proud  woman's  pride  is  a  shield  to  thee, 
0  man,  as  well  as  to  her,  against  the  arrows  of 
love,  remember,  that  if  ever  she  throws  it  away 
— after  she  has  compelled  you  to  acknowledge  its 
value — you  are  both  left  utterly  defenceless. 

Frederick  Tyrawley  capitulated  at  once.  They 
are  to  be  married  this  month.  And  if  Mr.  Tyraw- 
ley does  not,  at  some  future  time,  achieve  a  repu- 
tation which  no  mystery  shall  cloud,  it  will  not  be 
Mrs.  Tyrawley's  faidt.         Heebekt  Vaughan. 

HANDS  AND  MACHINES. 

AN   EriSODE   IN    rROGKES.S. 

To  be  an  Engli.shmau  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term  is  a  thing  to  be  i)roud  of.  To  have  grown 
on  the  same  soil  that  has  produced  an  Alfred,  a 
Shakspcarc,  Milton,  Hampden,  Sydney,  and  others 
of  our  long  line  of  worthies,  is  to  be  in  some  sort 
their  foster-brothei-.  And  to  be  of  the  kin  of 
Watt  and  Crompton,  and  Hargreaves,  and  the 
half  Celt,  half  Saxon  race,  born  mechanicians, 
along  the  course  of  Blackstone  Edge,  who  nursed 
up  Lancashire  to  its   eminence,  and  clothed  the 

-albeit  an  exotic  and  not  an 
claim  the  men  of  strong 
skilfid  Cornwall,  and  canny 
Yorkshire,  as  our  brethren — and  the  noble  army 
of    railway-makers   and   improvers   who — as   the 


whole  world  in  cotton- 
indigenous  trade — to 
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Free  Masons  of  old  went  forth  into  all  laudi 
to  build  churches — go  forth  into  all  lands  to  laj 
down  the  iron  cords  that  bind  nations  together 
and  so  win  the  world  from  the  wilderness ; — al 
this  stirs  the  blood  in  vein  and  artery,  anc 
impels  \is  to  cry  out : 

There  be  no  men  like  Englishmen, 
Such  working  laeu  as  they  be. 

"  England  expects  that  every  man  this  day  will  di 
his  duti;,^' said  Nelson,  and  stern  duty  j^roved  to  b 
a  stronger  thing  than  dazzling  glory, — it  was  goh 
versus  gilding. 

Hard  has  ever  been  the  struggle  of  those  men 
who  bent  on  physical  progress  have  disturbed  th 
even  course  of  the  Actual  in  their  search  after  th 
To-come.  No  popular  shouts  greet  them,  til 
external  success  has  stamped  them  with  its  vulga 
fiat.  Capital  in  employment  is  all  against  them 
and  capital  in  speculation  is  chary.  It  is  no 
often  that  originality  and  capital  get  together  a 
the  outset, — not  common  for  a  Watt  to  meet  wit] 
a  Boulton  ;  only  the  originality  that  is  united  ti 
perseverance,  hoping  always  against  hope,  cai 
ensiu'e  success. 

Few  remember  the  struggle  of  steam  to  sup 
plant  horses  on  the  highways.  Many  remembe 
the  struggle  to  supplant  highways  by  railways,  fo 
the  struggle  was  crowned  by  success,  and  men  of  al 
classes  abandoned  old  pursuits  for  new.  The  iroi 
wheel  on  the  rail  was  substituted  for  the  wooden 
wheels  on  the  gravel  and  macadam,  and  it  wa 
even  thought  that  springs  might  be  dispensed  with 
till  the  matter  was  put  to  the  proof.  AU  thing 
were  topsy-turvj'^,  and  fabuloiis  prices  were  pai< 
for  some  of  the  earlier  railway-stock,  but  curious! 
enough  the  distribution  of  rewards  gave  as  resid 
the  highest  praises  in  proportion  to  the  commonnes 
of  the  work.  The  men  who  made  the  earthwork 
acciimulated  fortunes,  those  who  made  the  locomc 
tives  barely  got  "salt  to  theii-  porridge."  Th 
reason  is  plain ;  business  acuteness  on  a  larg 
scale  is  more  accumidative  than  mechanical  skr 
or  genius. 

The  cost  of  manual  labour,  and  that  skille 
labour  of  the  highest  kind,  in  working  iron,  ver 
easily  led  the  way  to  the  use  of  machine-tools 
while  the  softer  material,  wood,  was  left  to  th 
skill  of  the  workman.  And  thus,  long  after  th 
construction  of  locomotive-engines  on  railways  wa 
rendered  tolerably  automatic,  wagons  and  carriage 
of  all  kinds  still  remained  a  mere  handicraft 
The  circiunstances  which  led  to  a  change  wer 
peculiar. 

An  inventor,  that  is,  a  man  of  strong  perceptiv 
facidties,  united  with  mechanical  instincts,  whoi 
we  will  agree  to  call  John  Smith,  obtained 
patent  for  certain  improvements  in  transit,  appl: 
cable  to  ordinary  highways.  An  influential  direc 
tor  of  a  railway,  struck  with  its  importance,  caUe 
on  John  Smith  and  requested  him  to  adapt  it  t 
railways.  After  considerable  expense  and  time 
this  was  done,  and  the  success  of  the  principl 
demonstrated,  though  the  perfect  adaptation  wa 
impracticable  without  the  co-operation  of  th 
holders'  of  stock.  Every  principle  of  trade  competi 
tion  forbade  this,  and  therefore,  as  a  next  move 
John  Smith  became   a  builder  himself,  aiming  a 
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being  a  builder  in  tlie  full  sense  of  the  t«nn.  In 
common  parlance  carriage-builders  wore  at  that 
time  analogous  to  Matchmakers  ;  tlu-y  cmjiilotl 
carnages  just  as  Matchmakei-s  coiai>ilo  watches.  ' 
They  bought  wheels  and  axles,  and  springa,  and  ' 
iron-work,  and  made  wooden  frames  to  wliich  to  ' 
apply  them.  Thus  joinery,  painting,  and  up- 
holstery comprised  the  whule  of  their  art.  Thev 
were  guiltless  of  steam-engines  or  labour-saving 
processes.  The  sawpit,  the  axe,  the  hand-saw,  the 
plane,  and  the  auger,  were  united  to  manipulate 
masses  of  timber  rc(iuiriug  three  to  four  men  to 
lift  them.  Uuder  the  system  of  road-carriages, 
one  man  and  at  most  one  mate  executed  a  piece 
of  work,  but  a  railway-carriage  reipiired  scvend 
men,  one  of  them,  the  leader,  being  the  artist  to 
settle  the  measurements,  the  others  mere  handi- 
craftsmen. 

So  John  Smith,  instead  of  being  a  mere  con- 
tributor of  a  part  of  a  carriage,  became  in  addition 
a  carriage  comi>iler  also.  But  he  veiy  soon  found 
that  to  do  this  prolitably  it  must  be  done  on  a 
large  scale.  He  therefore  boldly  built  a  f.actorj*  in 
which  steam  and  all  like  known  appliances  were 
got  together.  A  commercial  foreman  to  deal  with 
prime  costs  and  estimates,  and  a  mcchanic:U  fore- 
man to  overlook  construction,  were  engaged  by 
John  Smith  upon  the  intelligible  princijile  that 
while  paying  them  a  living  salary,  that  sahiry 
should  increase  in  a  cei-tain  proportion  with  the 
amount  of  profits.      And  so  once  more  to  work. 

Things  did  not  go  smootldy.  On  one  occasion  a 
complaint  was  made  that  some  twenty  carriages  that 
should  aU  have  been  of  exact  length  varied  from 
two  to  three  inches.  The  workmen  were  aj)pealed 
to,  and  denied  the  fact.  They  were  directed  to 
measure  them  themselves,  and  it  then  came  out 
that  each  working  by  his  own  two-foot  rule,  and 
the  ndes  differing  from  each  other  in  length,  some 
too  short  and  some  too  long,  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution midtiplied  several  times  over  became  sume- 
thing  considerable.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  lalK)ur 
was  so  great,  as  to  leave  no  jirotit. 

So  John  Smith  called  unto  him  his  lienchmen  or 
foremen,  Goodwin  (iamelye  and  Howie  Chanter, 
to  hold  coimcil  together,  and  John  Smith  opened 
the  debate. 

"Now,  my  good  fellows,  llrst  of  all,  we  can't 
carry  on  business  without  profit,  and  the  sum  of 
wages  is  so  large,  that  no  profit  Ls  left." 

"I  can't  make  the  wages  less,"  said  Oamclj'e, 
"  the  men  are  jiaid  no  more  than  in  other  factories; 
[ind  xs  it  is,  they  don't  earn  more  than  enough  to 
keep  themselves  and  families." 

"Quite  right,  so  far,"  said  the  mast«r.     "  If  wo 
:an't  afford  to  keep  wellj>aid   men  we   n.     ' 
.\p  business.      But  how  do  other  jKsoj'h;  n. 

"  ^Vhy,  sir,  by  nieans  you  won't  use.  Ihey 
jet  larger  prices  really  by  getting  leave  to  depart 
rom  the  specificatit'us ;  the  competition  in  not  a 
air  one,  for  the  execution  of  the  work  goc«  by 
avour." 

"  Do  they  put  less  work  in  ?  ' 

"Less  work  and  worse  work,  anil    wr^e   mate 
ial." 

"Well,  Gamclye,  but  we  don't  mean  to  c<»m- 
>ete  in  that  mmle.  Can't  we  man.ige  to^  pay 
>ett«r  wages  than  other  people,   and  get  the  pick 
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"I  think  not,  if  we  manage  rightly." 

"  But  there  is  no  macliineiy  made  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  make  it  for  oiu'selves." 

' '  But  if  we  do,  other  people  will  imitate  it, 
and  we  should  be  no  better  off  than  before." 

' '  B\it  suppose  the  other  people  do  it  first,  where 
shaU  webe?" 

"  Very  true,  sir.  But  it  is  so  large  a  thing  to 
do." 

' '  And  is  not  the  iron  machinery  a  large 
thing?" 

"  Well,  so  it  is,  sir.  But  how  shall  we  begin, 
the  pieces  of  timber  are  so  heavy  ?  " 

"  Not  heavier  than  iron.  Suppose  we  begin 
with  boring  a  hole  at  yonder  drill.  Only,  as  the 
cutting  of  wood  recpiires  a  quicker  speed  than 
cutting  iron,  you  must  multiply  with  a  larger 
shaft  wheel  and  a  smaller  pulley." 

The  di-ill  was  altered,  and  holes  were  bored 
— varying  from  six  inches  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch — 
through  great  thicknesses  of  timber.  The  next 
thing  was  to  put  the  timber  on  a  wheel-frame  on 
a  small  rail,  so  that  it  could  be  moved  in  any 
direction.  By  means  of  a  pattern  or  template 
every  separate  hole  was  marked  on  the  timber 
and  apphed  beneath  the  drill. 

While  this  operation  was  performed,  Chanter 
was  sent  to  look  at  the  operations  at  a  neigliboiir- 
ing  factory  for  planing  and  grooving  flooring- 
boards  for  builders.  He  came  back  with  the  fiill 
conviction  that  henceforward  wood  must  be  worked 
wholly  liy  machinery.  Only  hard  wood  required 
very  different  machinery  from  soft  wood. 

One  after  another,  machines  were  constructed 
for  the  various  operations  of  sawing,  planing, 
groo%Tng,  cutting  mortices  and  tenons,  and  boring 
holes.  One  difficulty  after  another  was  sur- 
mounted, trial  after  trial  made  tiU  the  whole  was 
complete.  It  was  settled  that  the  machines 
should  be  worked  by  men  and  boys  paid  by  the 
day,  inasmuch  as  the  interest  of  the  pieceman 
being  to  get  thi'ough  the  work,  the  dayman 
woiild  be  kept  up  to  the  mark.  All  seemed  to 
go  wcU,  when  one  morning  Chanter,  with  his  face 
red  with  passion,  entered  the  private  office  of 
John  Smith. 

"  Here's  a  pretty  set-to,  sir ;  these  scamps  of 
workmen  say  they  won't  use  the  machinery." 

' '  Why  not  ?  " 

' '  They  say  it's  of  no  use  to  them,  and  they 
shall  turn  out  rather  than  take  to  it." 

"Well,  Chanter,  I  can't  force  them  to  use  it. 
Can  you  ?  " 

Chanter  was  very  savage.  He  was  always  just 
to  the  workmen,  and  was  indignant  at  what  seemed 
to  him  their  injustice. 

"Well,  sir,  what  shall  we  do?" 

"Why,  Chanter,  as  the  men  say  they  won't  use 
the  maciiinery,  and  you  can't  force  them,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  try  to  force  them,  yo\i  miist  even 
give  them  the  work  out  for  hand -make  at  the  usual 
prices." 

' '  But  the  machinciy,  sir !  after  all  this  expense 
and  trou1)lc." 

"Well,  it  won't  want  to  cat,  will  it,  Chanter  ? 
won't  have  a  Saturdaj'  night  ?  " 

"Well  no,  sir.     That's  true," 


"Very  Avell,  oil  it,  and  take  no  fm-ther  notice." 

The  work  M^as  given  out,  and  a  few  days  after, 
John  Smith,  who  had  carefully  watched  the  labo- 
rious processes  of  handicrafting  in  sawing,  and 
hewing,  and  planing,  and  boring  the  hea\y  tim- 
bers, caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  the  men 
might,  if  they  chose,  save  their  labour  by  using  the 
machinery,  without  any  other  charge  than  the 
time  of  the  daymen  who  worked  it  at  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  cost  to  them.  John  Smith  professed  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  sa\'ing  of  material,  and  left 
them  to  their  own  devices. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  men  brought  piece 
after  piece  to  the  machines,  the  axe,  and  the 
augur,  and  the  saw  were  gradually  abandoned, 
and  mere  drudgery  became  distastefiU.  One  morn- 
ing Chanter  came  in  to  the  master. 

"Well,  sir,  these  scamps  have  set  the  machines 
at  work  at  everything  they  can  do,  and  the  piece- 
men  AviU  have  a  balance  of  forty  poiuids  a-piece  to 
take  above  their  draw  at  the  end  of  the  job.  I'll 
pay  them  off  for  it  at  tlie  next  lot  of  work.  We 
shall  get  it  so  cheap,  that  all  the  trade  will  come 
to  us." 

"Won't  do,  Chanter  !  "  said  John  Smith.  "  You 
are  like  a  great  boy.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  went  fishing.  So  siire  as  I  snapped  at 
my  hook  too  qiiick,  I  lost  my  fish." 

"  WeU,  sir,  you  don't  mean  to  let  them  go  on 
having  the  machines  for  nothing  !  " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  have  a  tiu'n-out  of  these  meu 
urged  on  by  other  men  !  " 

So  the  next  work  was  given  out  on  the  same 
terms  as  though  no  machinery  existed.  This  time 
the  men  devised  more  jobs  for  the  machines  than 
had  originally  been  planned.  Their  profits  were 
greater  than  ever.  This  time  John  Smith  called 
Chanter  to  him. 

' '  Let  aU  the  wood  machinery  be  pulled  down, 
and  packed  iii),  next  week. " 

Chanter  stared.      "  Pull  down  the  machinery  !  " 

"Yes!  Did  not  the  meu  say  it  was  of  no 
use  ?  " 

The  news  went  forth  that  the  machinery  was  to 
be  puEed  downi.  The  piecemen  were  aghast  at 
the  2)rospect  of  losing  profits,  and  the  daymen,  who 
had  learned  to  avoid  drudgery,  were  in  ill  phght. 
In  a  day  or  two  a  deputation  came  in  to  make  an 
application  to  John  Smith  against  the  removal  of 
the  machinery. 

' '  Why,  my  men,  how  is  this  ?  You  were  going 
to  turn  out  because  I  put  up  the  machinery,  and 
now  you  seem  disposed  to  turn  out  because  I  take 
it  down.  You  are  hard  to  deal  with.  Did  you 
not  say  at  the  outset  it  was  of  no  use  ?  " 

"Why,  so  we  did,"  faltered  oxit  one  of  the 
men  ;   "but  we  find  it  is  of  some  use." 

"  Oh,  it  is,  is  it  ?  Well,  then,  you  must  settle 
with  the  foreman  of  how  much  use  it  is." 

"  Can't  we  settle  it  wth  you,  sir  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  have  other  matters  to  attend  to.  The 
foreman  is  to  settle  between  you  and  me  on  what 
terms  yoii  can  work.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and 
if  you  be  honest  men,  you  will  own  that  your 
motive  in  turning  out  against  the  machinery  was 
the  fear  of  having  yoiu"  wages  lowei'ed,  and  you 
now  find  that  you  have  had  them  unfairly 
increased.     My  object  in  getting  the  machines  is 
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to  obtain  work  by  luoilerate  prioe  while  paying 
good  wages  and  lessening  your  drudgiry.  But  it 
is  not  just  that  you  shoidd  put  iuto  your  |>ockcta 
the  earning  of  machines  that  yu  have  neither 
de\-ised  nor  paid  for.  If  y..u  think  you  will  Ik.- 
better  oft'  in  this  factory  with  machiucs  than  in 
other  factories  without  machines,  I  triiat  wo  shall 
go  on  together  for  many  years." 

Away  they  wont  to  work,  and  competition  noon 
settled  the  matter — the  piecemen  bringing  down 
the  i)rices  to  the  fair  level  by  competition  with 
each  other.  They  knew  that  workmen  of  maity 
classes  Mere  competent  to  their  work  when  aided 
bj'  machinery,  and  that  by  the  machinery  their 
condition  had  been  made  one  of  greater  comfort  : 
there  was  never  afterwards  any  talk  of  turning 
out.  In  fact,  they  got  spoiled  for  mere  lal>orious 
handicraft,  and  were  unfitted  for  other  factories 
where  the  ordinary  handdabour  was  nsed. 

Once,  some  trade  delegates  came  to  interfere 
with  the  hours  of  labour,  and  they  were  simply 
told  to  take  away  with  them  all  the  men  who 
were  dissatisfied,  and  who  coidd  bo  replaced  from 
ontsidei-s.  They  did  not  gain  a  single  recniit. 
Every  man  and  boy  in  the  factory  knew  that  their 
advancement  depended  onlj-  on  their  skill.  A 
gardener  or  a  farm  labourer  entering  at  the  gate 
might  become  a  cinder-sifter,  or  an  engineer, 
fitter,  or  viceman,  according  to  his  capacity.  He 
who  prefen-ed  wootl  t«^t  iron,  or  vir^  (vt«(/,  accoril- 
ing  to  his  aptitude,  coidd  take  to  the  one  or  the 
other. 

The  usual  residts  took  place.  Other  factories 
imitated  the  machinery  by  degrees,  and  John  Smith 
had  ever  after  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  men 
didy  trained  in  his  factory  were  mostly  at  a  premium 
in  other  factories.  Tlie  tj'pe  had  been  set  which  still 
exists  and  midtiphes.  The  earliest  wood  machinerj- 
in  England  was  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
known  as  Brunell's  l)lock  machinery  at  Portsmouth, 
Mr.  Bnmell  ha^•ing  been  the  active  agent  in  the 
erection,  Init  it  di<l  not  get  l>eyond  the  sphere  of 
marine  work. 

How  httle  was  done  in  wood  machinery*  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  so  short  a  time  lias 
elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  gun-stock 
machinerj-  from  the  United  States,  where  the 
value  of  skilled  lalx)ur  long  ago  forced  machines 
into  use.  Some  of  the  earliest  wood  machines  in 
Wo<.>l«-ich  Arsenal,  now  one  of  our  (Jovennni 
wonders,    were  deWsed    and    constructed    in    t: 
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monkey's — and  will  sometimes  lick  the  hand  of  his 
feeder.  Though  it  is  not  to  he  denied  he  has  his 
tempers,  and  is  sometimes  snrly,  and  consequently 
veiy  prickly.  He  was  extremely  light  when  he 
first  came  into  our  possessimi,  but  after  a  course  of 
good  feeding  he  hecanie  quite  fat,  and  spread  consi- 
derably in  his  projioiiious.  In  a  fortnight  he  had 
cleared  away  every  Ijeetle  on  the  pi-emises,  though 
previously  we  had  without  effect  tried  every  known 
antidote  to  destroy  these  pests  ;  cucnmher  parings 
which  they  devoiired,  and  which  did  }iot  kill  them 
—as  we  liad  been  assured  they  would — pans  of 
beer,  with  little  ladders  to  give  them  access  to 
the  liquor,  which  they  tb'ank  and  i-au  away  again; 
the  to}>ers,  instead  of,  as  we  fondlj^  hojied,  drowning 
themselves  in  the  strong  drink.  Peter  knocked 
them  all  off,  and  wanted  more,  judging  from 
the  noise  he  made  every  night  after  dark,  resem- 
bling a  cat  walking  about  in  walnut-shells.  Indeed, 
Peter  at  first  alarmed  us  considerably  by  knocking 
about  the  sauce])ans  and  kitchen  utensils  wth  a 
force,  which  once  or  twice  convinced  us  that 
housebreakers  were  on  a  \asit.  He  made  these 
noises,  we  found,  in  researches  after  rats  and 
mice,  with  which,  in  its  free  state,  the  hedgehog 
satisfies  its  carnivorous  instincts.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  valuable  in  the  destruction  of  I'ats  than 
either  cat  or  dog.  Descending  one  morning  early 
into  the  kitchen  inhabited  by  Peter,  we  were 
horrified  on  seeing  the  floor  soiled  with  lai-ge  spots 
of  blood,  and  marks  of  claw-like  feet  in  the  same 
sanguine  colour.  We  examined  the  cat,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  secretly  an  enemy  to  Peter,  but 
Puss  was  perfectly  serene  and  nnwounded.  Then 
the  hedgehog  was  dragged  out  of  his  hole,  and,  to 


our  dismay,  we  foTind  the  poor  creature's  eyes 
were  closed,  one  of  them  being  apparently  torn 
out.  The  carcase  of  a  rat,  half-devoured,  being 
discovered,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
creatures  had  been  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  in 
which  poor  Peter  had  lost  his  l^eautifid  eyes, — 
eyes  of  dark-blue,  which  though  not  over  bright 
were  nice  intelligent  eyes.  We  were  sorry  to 
think  that,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  he  must  grope 
in  the  dark ;  but,  in  a  month's  time,  Peter  had 
perfectly  recovered  his  eye-sight,  even  the  orb 
where  only  a  vacuum  could  be  seen. 

Peter  has  become  a  household  pet,  but  truth 
demands  we  shoidd  not  conceal  his  faidts.  He  is 
by  no  means  cleanly  in  his  habits  ;  he  is  untidy 
in  his  eating  ;  and  is  positively  addicted  to  thiev- 
ing. In  winter  he  never  appears  to  be  warm 
enough,  b^it  goes  about  foraging  for  bed-clothes — 
stealing  all  the  stray  towels,  house-flannels,  and 
pieces  of  cloth  or  carpet  which  fall  in  his  way. 
These  are  faults  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  tidj^ 
housewives  ;  but  somehow  Peter  has  gi-own  to  be 
a  necessaiy  evil,  for  he  keeps  the  house  free  froni 
vermin,  and  therefore  is  quite  worth  the  troul)le 
he  gives.  It  is  said  that  this  animal  is  invul- 
nerable to  any  poison,  and  that  he  can  feed  Avith 
impunity  on  the  most  venomous  creatures.  That 
he  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  susceptible  of 
attachment,  the  WTiter  can  vouch  for.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  suggested  to  every  one  who  keeps 
or  intends  to  keeji  a  hedgehog,  that  he  is  like  a 
good  many  human  beings,  he  jirefers  good  eating 
and  drinking  to  starvation,  and  that  his  existence  is 
prolonged  or  shortened  according  to  the  sufficiency 
of  his  diet.  A.  J. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SURVIVOR. 


HERE  is  the  fonn  of  girlish  mould, 
Under  the  spread  of  the  branches  old. 

At  the  well-known  trysting  tree  ; 
With  the  sunset  lighting  her  tresses  of  gold, 
And  the  breezes  waving  them  fold  upon  fold, 

Wuitin"  for  me  ? 


Where  is  the  sweet  voice  with  cadence  deep 
Of  one  that  singeth  our  bahe  to  .sleep, 

And  often  turns  to  see 
How  the  stars  tlu-ough  the  lattice  begin  to  peep, 
And  watches  the  lazy  dial  creep. 

Waiting  for  me  ? 


Long  since  those  locks  are  laid  i'the  clay, 
Long  since  that  voice  hath  past  away, 

On  earth  no  more  to  be ; 
But  still  in  the  spirit-world  afar 
She  is  the  dearest  of  those  that  are 

Waiting  for  me. 
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Whenever  a  new  fellow  came  to  MacLareu's, 
he  was  sure  to  be  pumped  pretty  dry  without  loss 
of  time,  as  regarded  his  name,  his  father's  occu- 
pation, and  the  number  and  appearance  of  his 
sisters.  Other  points  were  discussed  more  at 
leisure. 

MacLaren's,  you  must  know,  was  situated  in  a 
village  a  few  miles  out  of  Liveq)Ool ;  there  were 
nearly  sixty  fellows  there,  so  you  may  be  sure 
several  of  them  ha*!  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to 
sea  as  soon  as  ever  they  left  school :  and  an  two  or 
three  of  these  slept  in  my  bedroom — the  "juniors' " 
room — that  will  account  for  what  took  place  tlicre 
after  old  Wiggy  took  away  the  candle  every  night. 
Old  Wiggy  was  the  French  miister,  and  if  you 
could  have  seen  his  he;id — well,  never  mind. 

Among  the  other  imjtositions  on  parents  which 
were  set  forth  in  Macl^ren's  pro3^K.•ctU!^,  none  ^f 
which  were  ever  kept  to,  except  perhaps  tho 
"experienced  dentist,"  who  used  to  come  cvcrj" 
half,  and  take  out  all  the  best  double  tcctli  in  the 
fellows'  hearts  ;  amongst  these,  I  say,  it  was  stated 
that  "  a  library  of  well  selected  Ixxjkn  is  provid<;d 
for  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen."  Now  I 
appeal  to  any  one  who  went  there,  if  there  ever 
was  a  greater  crammer  than  this.  What  doc* 
well  selected  mean,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Arc 
"  Principles  of  Geology,"  or  "Life  of  llev.  Ben- 
jamin Bubb."  or  "General  (Jazettcer,"  or  "Trea- 
tise on  Conic  Sections,  '  well  selected  ?     I  aupiKWc 
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hia  aunt's  staljltd,  ;uul  when  Calomel  sjiokc  of  a 
jiistul  which  he  iiosscsacil,  the  other  ileclareil  that 
i)ol)lis  should  only  have  seen  the  rahbit  shooting 
in  Yorkshire,  and  moreover  stated  that  there  were 
hanging  up  in  his  father's  house  iu  Liveqjool  two 
guns,  four  pistols,  and  a  sword,  of  which  lie  in- 
tended to  avail  himself  during  the  next  holidays. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Calomel,  rather  snecringly, 
(and  wo  all  at  once  remembered  that  the  questit>n 
hadn't  been  asked  before,  but  it  Mtis  out  of  ;dl 
rule,  you  see,  a  fellow  coming  in  in  the  dark)  : 
"  what  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  My  father  ?  "  said  the  new  chap  very  quietly, 
"Oh,  he's  ai)irate." 

"  A  what  ?"  shouted  ( 'alomel,  jumjiing  straight 
uprigl't  in  bed,  and  so  loud,  that  the  other  had 
only  time  to  repeat  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  way 
"  A  pirate,"  before  we  heard  old  Mac  come  out  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  along  the  passage  to  our 
door.  Down  went  Doljbs  in  such  a  hurry,  that 
we  heard  kin  head  go  with  a  great  bang  against  the 
bed's  ;  so  that  he  couldn't  help  giving  a  loud 
"  Oil  !  "  though  the  rest  of  us  were  l^reathing  very 
hard,  to  make  believe  we  were  asleep. 

Mac  called  out  that  if  he  hear«l  any  more  noise, 
he  would  do  what  shoiUd  keep  us  awake  for  some 
time,  and  tlien  went  oil. 

More  would  very  likely  have  been  said  then,  so 
great  was  the  sensation  caused  by  the  new  fellow's 
declaration,  but  as  we  ditbi't  hear  Mac's  sitting- 
room  door  shut  again,  we  coiddn't  tell  but  that 
he  was  somewhere  listening. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  of  the  sneak  in 
Mac  ;  only  he  liked  to  catch  fellows  at  it.  Very 
dilVerent  to  old  Wiggj-,  whose  real  name  wa-s 
Girard,  and  who  was  hated  by  everj'body  for 
coaxing  (or  cogling  as  we  used  to  call  it)  till  he 
got  something  against  the  fellows,  and  then  making 
their  knuckles  black  and  blue  with  a  big  door 
key.  There  was  no  time  to  say  much  next  morn- 
ing, for  every  one  always  lay  in  bed  as  long  as  he 
dared  after  the  first  bell  rang,  and  had  only  time  to 
jump  into  his  clothes,  and  get  down  to  i)rayei-s 
before  the  second  bell  stopped.  Calomel  just 
asked  once  during  dressing,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
mistake,  "What  did  you  say  your  father  was, 
last  night,  3-ou  sir?"  But  the  reply  was  just 
given  in  the  same  cool  way,  "A  pirate."  Calomel 
said  no  more. 

After  breakfast,  however,  a  lot  of  us  got  together 
in  the  play-ground,  and  talked  the  matter  over. 
The  existence  of  pirates  wa-s  beyond  question  : 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  possessed 
sons  like  other  people,  and  perhaps  left  their  busi- 
nesses to  them  ;  but  we  were  not  aware  of  any 
recorded  case  in  wdiich  such  sons  had  been  sent  to 
a  "  classical  and  commercial  academy,"  as  Mac's 
was  called  in  the  prospectus.  We  couldn't  help 
allowing,  however,  that  the  new  fellow's  manner 
was  favourable  and  convincing.  We  argued,  too, 
that  if  this  gentleman  were  really  a  pii-ate,  it 
woidd  account  for  the  possession  not  only  of  the 
three  watches,  which  were  doubtless  acquired  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  but  also  of  the  guns, 
pistols,  and  sword,  which  would  be  to  him  in  that 
case  the  merest  necessaries  of  existence.  In  short, 
most  of  us  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the  new 
fellow's  story  was  true  ;  though  a  few,  headed  by 


Calomel,  urged  that  we  h:ul  only  his  wor-i  i<ir  it, 
and  that  we  kitew  nothing  <jf  him.  But  then 
Calomel  was  jealous,  and  no  wonder  :  bo  hiid  lxM;n 
the  chief  authority  on  such  i>oints  for  so  long,  that 
he  w;uin't  likely  to  relish  giving  iu,  aa  he  woulJ 
have  to  do,  of  course,  to  a  fellow  with  such  advan- 
tages of  birth. 

However,  we  agreed  to  aak  Hartley  more  ul>out 
it,  antl  by  way  of  l>eginning,  we  1   that   he 

should  show  us  the  watch  his  am  /iven  him. 

Be  pulled  it  out  at  ouco  :  it  was  an  old  sUver  one, 
very  nearly  round,  so  that  it  ma«le  a  great  swelling 
uiHtu  his  chest,  as  he  wore  it  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  It  hatl  a  great  effect  on  the  fellows  ;  it 
was  just  such  a  watch  an  might  have  been  buried 
in  an  iron  chest  for  ever  so  long,  and  though  it 
didn't  come  from  his  father,  but  from  his  aunt, 
that  was  nothing  ;  it  was  in  the  fanuly.  It 
clinched  his  story,  and  we  christened  him  "Croas- 
bones  "  on  the  8jK>t.  As  for  the  watch,  that, 
always  was  called  "Oliver  Cromwell."  it\sa.-j  ■-■ 
old  and  solid. 

You  may  be  sure  we  asked  f        '  1 

many   questions    about    his    fatli  lU 

he  didn't  seem  to  think  much  about  the  matter  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  week  or  two's  listening  to 
the  bedroom  rea»ling8  that  he  began  to  let  out  by 
degrees,  and  gave  us  at  different  times  a  good 
many  particulars  :  how  that  his  father's  vessel  was 
a  regular  clipper,  carried  one  hundred  gtins,  lia<I  a 
crew  of  eighty  men  (many  of  them  blacks),  and 
was  calletl  the  Blue  Blazer  ;  the  guns  he  thought, 
when  pressed  on  the  point,  were  from  one  him- 
dred   and  eighty  to  two  hir  '     ^      He 

stated,  moreover,   that  the   r  'lljcers 

and  crew  were  always  served  on  gold  plates  and 
dishes,  which  were  mere  drugs  on  board  by  rea- 
son of  their  abundance  ;  and  that  the  only  beverage 
ever  touched  was  rum  with  giinpowdcr  in  it — all 
which  his  father  had  told  him  in  moments  of 
confidence. 

This  beat  books  into  (its  ;  and  even  Calomel 
felt  that  he  must  give  in,  which  he  did,  and 
became  a  great  chum  of  Crossbonea.  Between 
them  they  established  a  society,  of  which  every 
member  was  to  swear  solemnly  not  U>  let  out 
anything ;  which  he  couldn't  have  done  if  he 
wished,  as  there  was  nothing  to  let  out.  How- 
ever, we  all  tied  uj)  the  ends  of  our  fingers  with 
twine  in  the  bedroom  one  night,  and  ha\nng 
pricked  them  with  a  (juill  pen,  let  them  V)leed 
into  a  gill  cup,  over  which  we  then  took  the  oath 
on  a  praj'cr  book.  The  chief  nUe  was,  that  no 
member  should  speak  to  another  member  about 
the  society's  affairs,  without  first  putting  his  right 
forefinger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  sajnng, 
"  Blood  ?■'  If  all  right,  the  other  member  put  Am 
finger  to  /iiw  nose,  and  said,  "Thunder!"  then 
they  both  whistled,  and  then  it  was  all  right.  Of 
coui-se  everybody  knew  the  other  membeni,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  be  very  particular — societies 
always  are.  Crossboncs  and  Calomel  were  first 
and  second  officers,  and  at  first  everybody  was 
doing  nothing  but  whistling  and  blooding  and 
thundering ;  but  after  a  time  it  got  tiresome, 
having  nothing  more  to  say  when  you  found  you 
were  at  liberty  to  speak.  Besides,  the  fellows  got 
into   a  way  of   laughing   so    that   they   couldn't 
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whistle,  and  in  a  short  time  the  society  pretty  -nell 
died  out. 

Then  we  took  to  digging  caves,  but  after  one 
fell  in  upon  little  Binns,  and  as  nearly  smothered 
him  as  a  toucher,  why  that  didn't  prosper  ;  so  we 

had  to  fall   back  upon  listening  to  Crossbones 

and  some  wonderful  things  he  told  us.     I  don't 
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know  whether  it  was  from  what  he  heard,  or  out 
of  his  own  head,  that  one  of  the  fellows,  who  w;« 
very  clever  that  way,  drew  and  coloured  a  ropro- 
sentation  of  Crossbones'  father,  whiskered  and 
nioustached  in  a  green  jacket  edged  with  fur,  red 
tights,  big  bufr  boots,  and  a  bnvas  helni,.t,  with  a 
tlrawn  sword  iu  one  hand,   and  a  black  banner 


with  a  skull  upon  it  in  the  other.  On  a  cannon 
close  by  hung  a  large  blue  cloak,  supposed  to  be 
the  means  of  hiding  Crossbones'  father's  pro- 
fessional dress  from  the  pubhc  when  he  came 
ashore  to  \'isit  Crossbones  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

When  this  picture  was  shown  to  Crossbones  he 
shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  his  father  was 
not  luilike  it,  but  more  so  :  so  the  lights  were 
touched  up  a  bit,  and  so  many  daggers  and  pistols 
hung  about  the  figure,  that  you  would  have 
wondered  there  was  room  for  them. 

Well,  during  the  midsummer  holidays,  as  most 
of   oiu-  set  went   out  of  town,  none  of   us   hap- 
pened to  see  Crossbones  ;  and  when  we  got  back 
to  school,  we  found  to  our  astonishment  that  he 
always  fought  shy  of  our  favourite  subject  when 
it  was  brought  up,  took  no  interest  in  the  bed-  I 
room  stories,  and  gave  up  the  presidency  of  the  . 
society,    thereby    settling    it    altogether.      None  \ 
of  us  could  make  out  what  had  come  over  him  ; 
(though  the  idea  was  started  at  one  time  that  his  j 
father  had  been  caught  and  hanged),  and  he  lost 
a  good  deal  of  popularity  :  and  I  do  beUeve  none 
of  us  would  have  cared  to  see  him  in  the  hoUdaj'S, 
but  that  on  the  last  night  of  the  half  he  redeemed 


his  character  nobly,  bj'  volunteering  to  put  eight- 
and-seventy  cockchafers  in  old  Wiggy's  i)ed. 
Wiggy  had  quarrelled  with  Mac,  and  was  leaving  ; 
and  when  next  morning  he  came  stamj)ing  with 
rage  into  the  schoolroom,  and  called  out  to  Mac, 
"  Sare,  dey  have  put  eensects  een  my  bed  !  "  we 
all  felt  that  Crossbones  was  indeed  still  our  friend, 
and  we  made  it  up  to  meet  him  tlie  first  Thursday 
after  we  got  home. 

AVhen  we  met  on  that  day — Crossbones,  Calomel, 
T,  and  two  other  fellows — the  first  question  w.-w 
what  we    shoidd    do  ?      HV    all    voted    for   going 
straight  down  to  the  river,  but  Oossboncs  pro- 
posed bathing  in  an  old  claj'])it  he  knew  of,  wlioro 
two  people  had  been   nearly  drowned,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  be  forty  feet  deep  in  places.     Of 
course  that  was  very  temjiting,  but  wc  thought  it 
too  cold  for  bathing  ;  and  at  last  wc  settled  that 
it  was  to  be  the   docks,   where,  however,  Cross- 
bones seemed   very  unwilling  to  go.     We  asked 
him  if  his  father  was  at  home  ;  but  he  said.  No  ; 
he  was  in  the  West  Indies,  or  some  of  those  places, 
or  else  we  might  have  gone  on  board  his  vcsscL 

On  we  went,  however,  and  just  as   wc  g'>t  in 
sight  of  the  river,  a  voice  called  out,  "  Well,  Ned, 
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wliitlier  bound,  my  lad  ?"  and  a  man  caugbt  hold 
of  Crossbones  by  the  shoulder.  Crossbones  went 
as  red  as  fire,  and  didn't  know  which  way  to  look, 
but  he  said,  very  sheej)ishly,  "Oh,  nowhere  par- 
ticular," and  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  off.  But 
the  stranger  was  evidently  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
turning  to  us,  he  said,  "Servant,  yoiuig  gentlemen  ; 
schoolmates  of  Ned's,  I  expect:  I'm  his  father." 
How  we  all  stared  at  him  and  each  other,  you 
may  fancy.  Here  was  a  man  with  a  red  face, 
dressed  in  blue  pilot  cloth,  calling  himself  Cross- 
bones' father.  No  daggei's,  nor  })istols,  nor  banners, 
nor  boots,  nor  red  legs,  nor  brass  helmets.  There 
was  the  smell  of  rum  about  him,  it  is  true,  so 
strong  that  I  was  obliged  to  pull  out  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  i^retend  to  blow  my  nose,  as  he 
talked  to  us,  but  not  a  sign  of  the  gunpowder. 

Still  we  all  felt,  as  appeared  afterwards  on 
comi)aring  notes,  that  these  things  might  admit  of 
explanation,  and  that  matters  might  tiu-n  out 
better  than  they  looked  ;  so  when  Crossbones' 
father  said  to  him,  ' '  Ned,  mayhap  these  young 
gents  would  like  to  have  a  look  at  the  little 
craft,"  we  jumped  at  the  proposal,  and  eagerly 
followed  him  down  to  the  pier.  We  couldn't 
talk,  we  were  in  such  a  state  of  expectation,  and 
so  not  one  word  was  said  until  Crossbones'  father 
led  the  way  on  board  a  small  sloop,  rather  larger 
than  an  ordinary  fishing  smack,  with  a  big  number 
15  on  the  sail,  and  which  I  supposed  must  be  a 
kind  of  captain's  boat  to  the  Blue  Blazer.  But  no 
sooner  were  we  well  on  board,  than  Calomel  gave 
a  long  whistle,  and  then  caught  me  such  a  slap 
on  the  l)ack  as  nearly  choked  me:  "It  isn't  a 
pirate,  but  a  pilot,"  says  he.  And  so  it  was. 
Crossbones'  father  was  very  kind  to  us  ;  gave  us 
biscuit  and  rum  (which  made  us  very  ill  after- 
wards), and  did  all  he  could  to  amuse  us  :  but 
nothing  could  change  the  horrid  fact  of  his  being 
a  quiet,  respectable,  seafaring  man. 

Crossbones  wouldn't  go  ashore  with  us  ;  he  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  coiUdn't  have  stood  oiir 
chaff  :  but  I  was  so  sorry  for  him,  that,  before  I 
left,  I  said  to  him,  ' '  Crossbones,  what  made  you 
tell  us  those  confounded  yarns  ?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "when  I  first  went  to  Mac's 
I'd  been  so  long  in  the  middle  of  Yorkshire,  that 
I  didn't  know  the  difference  between  a  j)ilot  and 
a  pirate,  and  I  thought  my  father  tras  one.  And 
when  I  heard  from  the  book  about  pirates,  I  made 
up  what  I  thought  soimded  liest." 

' '  But  about  the  three  watches,  and  the  guns 
and  pistols,  Crossbones  ? " 

"Well,  then,"  said  Crossbones,  irritably,  "what 
did  Calomel  brag  in  that  way  for  ?  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  beaten  by  him." 

Next  half,  Crossbones,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  had  about  twenty  fights  with  diffei'ent 
fellows,  and  pirates  went  a  good  deal  out  of 
fashion.  C.   P.  William. 

YOUNG  FRANCE. 


The  study  of  modern  France  is  not  only  an 
interesting,  but  a  iiseful  study  for  us  in  these 
British  islands.  There  is  hardly  a  mistake  we 
might  have  made  that  France  has  not  made  for  us  ; 
hardly   an    error    in    social,    political,    or    moral 


science  that  she  has  not  plunged  into  neck- 
deep,  so  that  by  watching  her  we  may  know 
what  to  avoid.  The  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
France  are  more  dh-ectly  applicable  to  us  than  we 
think,  but  are,  unluckily  for  Frenchmen,  less 
evident  to  themselves  than  is  easily  conceivable. 
Setting  aside  the  (piestion  of  religion  (which  is  too 
grave  not  to  be  treated  l)y  itself  alone),  there  are 
in  almost  all  the  other  questions  that  bear  upon  a 
man's  moral  and  social  condition,  differences  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  that  it  can- 
not be  uninteresting  for  \is  to  study. 

But  before  tmdertaking  to  examine  the  French 
of   modern    France,   it   should   be    premised   that 

!  France  is  the  only  European  country  where  two 
diametrically  opposite  tyi)es  are  to  be  found  of  the 
same    race.       The  animal    classed   by    science   as 

I  dating  from  "before"  or  "after"  the  Flood,  is 
scarcely  of  moi-e  radically  different  structure  than 
is  the  Frenchman  who  dates  from  before  or  after 

j  the  Pvevolution  of  '89 — '93,  which  is  his  Deluge. 
He  is,  up  to  1780,  a  totally  antagonistic  creature 
to   what  he  becomes  after  1790;   and  what  will 

I  sound  strange  to  English   "liberal"  ears,  he  is  far 

!  less  unlike  a  "true  Briton  "  in  his  former  than  in 
his  latter  stage. 

Agriculture,  education,  health,  marriage,  respect 
for  or  disdain  of  individ\ial  freedom, — all  tliese 
are  points  ciirious  to  examine  in  a  comparison  in- 
stituted between  the  two  races  and  between 
the  natives  of  the  same  country  at  different 
periods.  Now,  with  education,  for  instance,  let 
us  take  an  English  boy  and  a  French  one,  and  a 
French  boy  before  and  after  the  Revolution. 

It  has  been  pro])ounded  that  donkeys  and  post- 
boj's  never  die,  but  only  pass  into  some  ' '  other 
and  better  "  state  by  a  mysterious  iirocess  of  transi- 
tion no  mortal  was  ever  witness  to.  An  ingenioiis 
American  author  has  jiaralleled  this  assertion  by 
the  declaration  that  no  French  "  boy  "  ever  existed. 
Any  one  who  has  long  inhabited  France  will  in- 
stantaneously agree  with  him.  When  the  small 
biped  which  in  other  lands  is  called  a  baby  (and 
really  I's  one)  is  put  into  short-clothes,  in  France, 
a  little  old  man  the  more  is  added  to  the  commu- 
nitj',  but  of  a  "  boy  "  there  is  absolutely  no  trace. 
We  will  take  him  in  the  higher  ranks  : 

A  nursery-maid  neither  leaves  him  7ior  plays 
with  him,  but  only  watches  lest  he  play  too  much  ! 
and  mounts  a  lynx-like  guard  upon  the  purity  of 
the  poor  little  fellow's  vestments.  A  rent  or  stain 
upon  his  ridicidously  costly  frock  is  a  fault  over 
which  French  mothers  lament,  so  that  the  boys 
who  ought,  in  the  coixrse  of  time  and  nature,  to 
be  one  day  men,  pass  from  babyhood  to  boy- 
hood, with  undevelo2)ed  muscles,  strong  nervous 
sensibilities,  and  fine  unspoiled  clothes  !  They 
have  not  ' '  played  "  too  much  !  Heaven  help  them ! 
Nor  do  they  ever  do  so  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
French  mother's  greatest  pre-occupations,  and 
when,  the  nursery-maid  being  set  aside,  the 
' '  mamma  "  comes  into  play,  the  leading-strings 
that  were  of  softer  texture  for  the  toddling  infant, 
are  only  of  ruder  material  for  the  boy — there  is 
the  only  difference — but  from  the  leading-strings 
he  is  not  to  escape  ;  never  will  escape,  if  the 
ideal  of  French  education  could  be  attained. 

"■  SiOmiitsion,    Dauphin?     'tis    a   mere    French 
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word !  "  cries  Sii'  William  Liicj',  in  Shakspeare'a 
"Henry  VI."     And  truly  so  it   is,  and  tlare  lits 
perhaps    the  one    great    distinction    between    the 
English  boy  and  the  French  one.    The  French  boy 
is  the  higher  prized  the  mox-e   subservient  he   ia  ; 
whereas,  put  Eton  and    "subserviency"  togtthor  ' 
if  you   can  I      Think   how   "submission  '    and    no 
"  play  "woidd  suit  those  rollicking  youths  who  are  ; 
everywhere  destined  to  be  foremost  when  England 
is  to  be   served,  and  who  get  their  reiU  value  j>er- 
haps    more  even  from   the  "  play  "  than  from  the  ! 
"  work  ;  "'  fancy  an  Etonian  kei^t  from  boating  or 
cricket  by  his  mother's  sermons  ! 

This  may  require  a  few  words  of  explanation  : 
it  is  supposed — too  lightly  perhaps — that  because 
France  has  such  a  large  standing  army,   and  that 
French  soldiers  do  incontestably  light  so  well,  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  recruit  men  for  the  trade  of  war, 
and  that  it   suffices  to  stamp  on  the   ground  ti) 
make  soldiers  rise   out   of   it.      This  is   erroneous. 
The  conscription  is  submitted  to,   but  hated  ;  and 
with  a  system  of  volmitary  recruiting,   it  is  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  France  coidd  maintain  any 
ai-my  at  all.    But  this  is  not  our  immediate  point : 
what   we  say   is,    that    in  France  no   man   tights 
who  is  not  a  soldier,   and   with   whom   lighting  is 
not  a  trade.      The  conscription,  which  forces  men 
cf  the  lower  ranks   into   the  army  ;   their  incon- 
ceivable   laziness    which    accommodates    them    to 
garrison  life  in  time  of  peace  ;   and  their  natural 
subserviency,    which    bends   them   to  the   will  of 
their  chiefs  at  all  times — these  are  some  of  the 
causes  which  help  to   make   good  soldiers  of  the 
French,    but   none   of  these   characteristics   make 
good    citizens — stout-hearted    onen.       Here  is  the 
secret  of  their  submissivenesa  to  tyranny.     Have 
the  army  for  you,   and  you  may  govern  France. 
Emerson  has  said  :  "  Englishmen  are  manlj'  rather 
than  warlike."     The  saying  may  be  reversed,  and 
it  would  be  true  to  say   of  the   French  that  they 
are  "  warlike  "  rather  than  "  manly." 

And  the  system  works  through  life.  To  be  the 
"first  boy  "  in  a  school  in  contemporary  France,  is  to 
be  the  most  obedient  and  respcotfid ;  and  to  be  a 
"model  young  man,"  when  school  is  lived  through 
and  laid  aside,  is  to  l)e  in  :dl  things  submissive  to 
the  elders  of  the  family,  and  not  a  little  guided  by 
the  influence  of  the  famUy  confessor.  But  this  is  a 
state  of  perfection  to  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
few  yoimg  Frenchmen,  however  well  educated, 
attain.  What  remains  to  them  is  the  cajtacity  for 
subserviency,  but  it  is  not  always  to  what  is  so 
worthy  of  respect  as  the  "heads  of  a  family  ' 
that  their  obedience  is  tendered. 

Now,  in  the  lower  ranks  what  happens?  The 
wretched  baby,  swathed  and  sewn  up  j.hysically 
during  the  first  two  years,  emerges  from  this 
oppression  to  find  itself  as  morally  mummied  up 
as  is  its  more  aristocratical  companirm  of  whom  wo 
have  just  spoken.  There  is  no  "  play."  eith.-r,  for 
this  poor  little  atom,  whose  earhest  infliction  is 
not  to  be  clean,  but  to  be  useful.  So  soon  aa  the 
French  peasant-boy  can  walk  and  talk  ho  J)ccome8 
the  employe  of  his  ).arents,  neither  more  nor  le«» 
than  does  the  clerk  in  some  government  oUicc, 
furnishing  so  many  hours  a  day  of  work.  Hi« 
first  lesson  is  to  do  something  and  gain  some- 
thing, and  for  any  display  of   superlhioiw   cnerg>-, 
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"good  society."  And  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
lies  the  one  master  circumstance  of  the  mode  of 
transmission  of  pro]>ertJ^  The  existence  of  the 
eldest  son,  and  fntiire  representative  and  head  of 
the  family — let  not  onr  countrywomen  forget  it  I 
— makes  the  love-match  necessarily  the  basis  on 
which  the  social  edifice  is  raised.  Subvert  this, 
and  you  mxist  come  to  the  moiiey-vuxrriar/e — the 
so-called  mariarje.  de  convenance ;  and  when  you 
have  come  to  that,  you  have  come  to  all  that  is 
otherwise  than  as  it  shoidd  be  in  modeiii  French 
society.     We  wiU  show  this  by  examjile. 

A  father  of  a  family  has  four  sons,  or  two  sons 
and  two  daiighters,  and  is  possessed  of  2000/. 
sterling  a  year.  He  brings  up  his  children  in 
what  abroad  is  termed  great  luxury.  He  has  a 
handsome  apartment  in  Paris,  and  what  he  styles  a 
chiiteau  down  in  some  province,  and  his  wife  and 
his  children  have  any  number  of  fine  dresses,  and 
ride  in  comfortable  carriages,  go  to  o]ieras  and 
plays,  and  pass  for  very  fine  people  altogether. 
One  fine  day  the  old  gentleman  dies,  and  then 
comes  what  is  called  the  ' '  division  "  of  everything 
he  possessed.  The  house  in  the  country  is  sold 
(mostly  in  very  small  parcels  to  forty  or  fifty 
jiroprietors)  ;  the  horses  and  carriages  are  sold  ; 
the  pictures,  plate,  furniture,  wine — all  is  sold  ; 
and  the  veiy  clothes  the  dead  man  last  wore  are 
disx)Osed  of  for  ithaUrer  thfi/  iv  ill  fetch  ;  *  the  pro- 
duce beins;  shared  to  the  minutest  fraction  among 
the  survivors,  who  for  the  time  cease  to  be  sons 
and  daughters,  in  order  to  become  literally  only 
"heirs.''' 

All  law  expenses  (which  are  very  hea^'y)  being 
discharged,  each  member  of  the  family  will  begin 
by  having  aboiit  450/.  a  year  to  sjiend.  At  the 
outset,  the  sons  will  think  this  a  goodly  siim,  and 
they  will  begin  by  going  on  as  they  used  to  do 
when  they  had  to  partake  of  foiu-  times  that 
amount.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  commit 
some  absurdity  in  the  way  of  speculation,  which 
reduces  their  income  considerably,  and  then  a 
"  money-match  "  has  to  be  resorted  to  to  set  all 
square  again  ;  or  else  they  prudently  begin  by 
looking  out  for  the  money-match,  and  i)roceed 
according  to  the  rule  recognised  in  France,  that 
"  a  husband  is  worth  at  least  three  times  the 
fortune  he  brings."  In  either  case,  whether  pre- 
ventively or  curatively,  the  "  money-match "  is 
made,  and  two  separate  fortimes  are  united  with 
com])aratively  Httle  attention  to  the  tastes,  habits, 
or  atlections  of  the  two  individiials  possessing 
them. 

With  the  daughters,  supposing  them  to  be  stiU 
unmamed  when  they  succeed  to  their  fortunes, 
the  "  matching  "  process  is  also  instantly  brought 
into  i)lay,  and  the  ingenuity  of  every  female  rela- 
tive is  forthwith  exercised  to  obtain  the  best  price 
for  the  or]>hans,  and  drive  the  hardest  bargain 
with  the  future  bridegrooms.  Whatever  obstacle 
may  intervene  (and  never  was  a  marriage  in 
France  which  it  was  not  sought  by  every  imaginable 
means  to    ]>revent),  these  money-matches   always 

*  There  can  bu  no  means  i.f  exa^geratiug  the  avidity  that 
18  sot  forth  on  theso  sad  occasions  in  France;  and  sons  wlio 
h  ive  been  the  most  submissive  during  a  parent's  life  will,  ut 
his  death,  hagyle  hko  Jews  with  their  brethren  over  every 
threadbai-e  raiment  that  may  be  left.  They  will  luive  the 
value  of  everything  up  to  the  laat  penny. 


are  somehow  or  other  concluded — how  to  end,  a 
glance  at  French  literature  or  the  French  stage 
wll  quickly  show. 

But  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Marriages  must  be 
so  concluded  in  France,  because  the  unlimited 
subdivision  of  property  makes  it  impossible  that 
there  should  be  a  man  who  perpetuates  ' '  the 
family,"  who  is  rich  enough  to  buy  his  wife  and 
)iof  stll  }ii}ii.sflf  and  whose  exceptional  condition 
forces  his  yoimger  brothers  to  exert  themselves, 
and  be  in  turn  thri\ang  men,  who,  having  made 
money,  can  aflbrd  to  marry  the  women  they  love, 
and  have  chosen  for  their  wives. 

It  is  a  recognised  fact,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  that  there  are  no  girls  in  France.  ^Vhy 
shoidd  there  be  ?  Where  wives  are  chosen  for 
their  more  or  less  of  wealth,  why  should  they 
trouble  themselves  to  be  attractive  before  mar- 
riage ?  They  are  so  only  after  marriage,  which 
they  call  freedom.  To  be  married  is,  in  France, 
to  be  free.  Where  money-matches  are  the  basis 
on  which  the  social  edifice  is  raised,  there  can  be 
no  equivalent  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
the  shape  of  an  English  girl — a  self-acting,  sen- 
tient, responsible  member  of  societj^,  who  chooses 
and  is  chosen,  and  who  gives  her  hand  only  when 
her  heart  has  preceded  the  gift. 

It  has  become  so  proverbial  that  French  girls 
are  absolute  nobodies,  and  only  grow  into  some- 
bodies after  they  are  married  women,  that  it  will, 
at  first,  be  scarcely  believed  that  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  French  girls  were  more  independent, 
more  seK-reliaiit,  than  any  English  girl  could  be 
now.  The  "  fastest  "  young  lady  ever  heard  of  in 
our  isles  would  be  distanced  by  the  young  ladies 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  and  all  the 
Di  Vernous  and  Kate  t'oventrys  in  Great  Britain 
are  boarding-school  misses  compared  to  the  Marie 
de  Hauteforts  and  the  Jacqueline  de  Meurdracs  of 
the  days  of  the  Fronde.  Look  at  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  who  took  the  Bastille  and  besieged 
Orleans,  and  (leaving  her  aside,  for  she  was,  as  a 
princess,  exceptional)  look  at  her  fair  aides-de- 
camp. W^e  will,  in  order  to  convey  a  correct 
notion  to  our  reader's  mind  of  what  a  French  (jirl 
could  be  under  the  E,egency  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
sketch  out  the  life  of  Mademoiselle  deMeurdi-ac,  and 
show  how  what  was  in  those  days  called  afemme 
raillonte  astonished  no  one,  and  was,  as  we  have 
said,  far  beyond  anj'thing  that  we  imagine  to 
ourselves  as  "  fast." 

In  1012,  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brie,  close  to  Paris,  lived  in  their  chilteaii 
with  their  only  child,  Jacqueline.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Meurcb-ac  were  by  no  means  siu-prised 
that  as  the  young  lady  grew  up  all  she  took  to 
were  masculine  amusements.  She  tamed  all  the 
horses  she  coiUd  lay  hands  on,  went  out  shooting 
with  all  the  guns  she  could  find,  turned  her 
neighl)ours'  daughters  into  bitter  ridicule  because 
they  were  "  efi'eminate,"  and  was  so  adroit  with 
her  rapier  that  no  cavalier  within  thirty  miles 
cared  to  cross  foils  with  her.  Mademoiselle  Jac- 
queline was  a  most  "accomplished  "  young  person, 
handsome  withal,  and  on  all  hands  admitted  to 
be  the  most  desirable  daughter-in-law  that  any 
proper  gentlewoman  with  a  son  coidd  possibly 
find. 
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We  should  only  like  to  see  what  a  "proiK:'" 
gentlewoman  "  in  the  "  good  society  "  of  France 
in  the  present  day  would  say  to  Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline  de  Mcurdrac  !  j 

Well,  this  youthful  heroine  resolved  to  live  and 
die  unmarried,  and  a  brave  cavaUer  of  the  name  of 
La  Guette,  whose  estate  was  not  far  from  hi-r 
father's,  swore  to  himself  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  confer  his  name  upon  no  wouiait  Ixmi. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  two  met  and— changetl 
their  minds.  Jacqueline  was  eighteen,  M.  ile  la 
Guette  eight-andtwenty,  and  he  decided  he  would 
have  no  wife  save  Mademoiselle  de  Meunh-ac,  and 
she  that  she  would  have  no  husband  save  M.  de 
la  Guette.  This  being  settled  (which  in  those 
days  surprised  no  one  any  more  than  the  rest), 
Madame  de  Meurdrac  was  applied  to,  and  gave 
her  consent,  and  then  came  M.  de  Meurdrac 
to  be  spoken  with.  But  it  so  happenctl  that  Ktna 
and  Vesuvius  are  not  more  volcanic  than  were  M. 
de  Meurdrac  and  M.  de  la  Guette.  The  meeting 
took  place  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

"Monsieur,"'  said  insinuatingly  the  young 
cavalier,  "  I  have  so  much  land,  so  many  farms, 
and  such  and  such  sums  in  good  shining  crowns — 
I  want  to  marry.'' 

"  Then,"  replied  the  future  father-in-law,  with 
a  smile,  "  you  must  a<.Ulress  yourself  to  the  young 
]ady  you  admire,  or  to  her  father." 

"  You  are  he,"'  cried  the  suitor  imivitiently. 
But  the  old  gentleman  took  it  all  the   wrong 
way. 

"You  no  doubt  fancy,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
becaxise  you  are  rich  you  can  marry  my  daughter, 
but  that  is  what  I  will  not  hear  of — my  daughter 
is  not  to  be  bought." 

La  Guette  lost  his  breath  and  his  pains  in  de- 
claring Jacqueline  was  resolved  to  be  his  wife. 
Old  Meurdrac  s  wTong-headedness  would  not  be 
intiuenced  ;  high  words  ensued  ;  after  high  words 
came  noisy  deeds  ;  crack  went  the  plates  at  the 
walls,  bang  went  the  bottles  on  the  door  ;  and 
when    Jacqueline    rushed    in    to    quiet   the    irate 
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couple,  she  found  both  in  the  act  of  drawing  their  cation  over  that  of  Fraiic», 
Bwords.  The  girl  instinctively  seized  a  pistol,  and  t" 
the  three  glared  angrily  at  each  other,  hesitating 
who  shoulil  begin  the  fray.  Madame  de  Meur- 
drac, at  the  heatl  of  all  her  servants,  broke 
into  the  room,  and  by  force  of  numl>ers  the  ctnn- 
batants  were  disarmed,  and  the  Hery  il'-mmi'l'-  <•" 
viariagtt  of  Mademoiselle  JacqueUne  was  })rought 
to  a  rather  violent  close. 

Nevertheless,  Jacqueline  de  Meunlrao  had  re- 
solved she  would  marry  M.  de  la  Guette,  aii«l  none 
other ;  and  bo  in  the  end  marry  him  she  did ;  and 
with  him  she  went  campaigning,  having  on  one 
occasion  served  the  Prince  de  Gonde  as  aide-de- 
camp ;  and  having  accompanied  him  iiit 
of  the  lire  in  an  action  on  the  banks   oi 

dogne,  during  which  his   Royal   Highness  amuse«l 

himself  with  mure  than  once  shoutini,'  : 

"  Come,    gentlemen,    m;ike  way  for  M.vlame  de 

la  Guette  ! " 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  wnU' Jacqueline 

de  Meurdrac  s  biography,  orthatof  any  other  French 

lady   of  note,   but  merely  to  show  how     '    '       nt 

French  manners  and   customs    were   ai..  -r 

neighbours  to  what  they  have  now  become,     it  is 
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A  book  whicli  was  piiblisliecl  last  winter  iu 
Paris,  and  which  created  a  sensation  wherever  the 
French  tongue  was  spoken, — a  book  purporting  to 
treat  of  mai-riage,  and  of  the  care  and  attention 
a  husband  ought  to  show  to  his  wife,  was  a  very 
curious  proof  in  point  of  what  is  the  present 
deaenerate  condition  of  the  French  female  in  all 
ranks.  In  his  chapter  on  the  "  Health  of  Young 
Women"  you  find  rides  laid  down  by  M.  Michelet 
which,  to  our  English  ideas,  M'oidd  almost  alone 
suffice  to  reduce  any  woman  to  the  lowest  state  of 
physical  weakness.  She  is  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible,  to  eat  little  meat,  and  drink  no  wine  ;  to 
take  hardly  any  exercise  ;  very  moderately  to 
improve  her  mind  by  reading,  or  any  other 
rational  employment ;  never  to  hear  of  cold 
bathing ;  and  if  ever  she  should  guess  at  such 
follies  as  fine  racing  gallops  over  breezy  downs  on 
the  back  of  a  generous  horse,  to  rank  them  among 
the  mad  and  improper  freaks  which  only  those 
eccentric  creatures  les  A  nf/J.aises  ever  indulge  in  ! 
M.  Michelet's  "Model  Wife"  is  simply  iiifirin  in 
body  and  soul.  Yet,  let  it  be  remarked,  she  in  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  contemporary  Frenchwoman  ; 
and,  whatever  else  may  have  been  said  of  M. 
Michelet's  book  in  the  way  of  blame,  no  critic  in 
aU  France  ever  suggested  that  his  ffimde  Ujiw  was 
not  "  adorable,"  or  that  his  manner  of  bringing 
her  \\\\  or  caring  for  her  was  not  one  worthy  of 
universal  imitation. 

Let  the  English  reader  ask  himself  what  the 
soiu  of  such  a  mother  as  M.  Michelet's  "  Model 
Wife"  would  be  likely  to  be. 

We  disclaim  aU  desire  to  "preach,"  or  unneces- 
sarily to  run  down  oiu'  neighbours,  and  all  wish  to 
"  prove "  any  pet  theory.  We  have  merely 
thought  a  few  moments  might  not  be  wasted  in 
obtaining  a  nearer  insight  into  certain  details  of 
social  life  in  France.  No  one  can  say  we  shall 
never  be  brought  into  collision  with  the  French 
nation,  or  that  it  can  nerer  be  of  any  importance 
to  us  to  know  what  is  the  relative  worth  of  the  two 
races,  and  in  what  particiilar  points  we  should  be 
likely  in  a  serious  straggle  to  show  ourselves 
supei'ior  to  them.  Besides,  whatever  in  reatlii  true 
is  really  instructive.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be 
uninteresting  to  compare  our  coiintry  men  and 
women  with  the  people  of  France,  and  the  French 
men  and  women  of  this  day  with  those  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yeai's  since.  A  verjr  few  facts 
will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  British  race 
has  gone  on  modifying  and  imiiroving  itself,  whilst 
still  remaining  at  bottom  what  it  was  under 
glorious  Queen  Bess  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
as  easy  to  show  that  the  French  race  is  not  the  same 
as  it  was  under  Henri  IV.  or  under  the  Fronde. 
It  is  not  "  modified  :"  it  is  radically  changed.  Is 
it  "improved?"  This  is  a  question  we  will  not 
take  xqjon  ourselves  to  answer,  but  leave  to 
individiual  appreciation,  only  begging  oiu-  readers 
to  meditate  upon  the  following  few  woi-ds  : 

England  has  slowly  adapted  all  her  old  insti- 
tutions to  the  exigences  of  modern  times,  and  has 
overthrown  scarcely  one  ;  France  has  ovcrthroivn 
every  institution  she  possessed.  How  have  the 
two  systems  acted  upon  the  two  races  .'  Which  is 
the  freer  ?  which  the  more  powerful  ?  which  the 
happier  of  the  two  ?  A.   D. 
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"  any  news?" 


I  HAVE  a  weakness  for  prawns.  For  seven  years 
I  lived  in  a  barbarous  colony  where  they  had 
no  prawns.  I  shall  not  name  that  colony,  because 
I  have  no  desire  to  deter  peojjle  of  taste  from 
going  there  ;  but  for  seven  years  I  saw  nothing 
like  a  prawn  except  some  wretched  potted  shrimps 
embalmed  in  grease  and  red  x>epper.  Homeward 
bound  some  months  ago  in  a  mail  steamer,  we  ran 
into  Galle  harbour  for  coals.  Now  Galle  is  famed 
throughoiit  the  East  for  the  most  rapturous  pre- 
paration of  prawns,  the  most  ecstatic  aliment 
conceivable.  To  taste  prawn  curry  at  Ceylon 
makes  one  additionally  grateful  to  Vasco  de  Gama 
for  having  found  his  way  i-ound  the  Cape.  I  had 
heard  much  on  the  voyage  about  these  curried 
pra^vns  and  about  the  green  cocoa-nut  and  artfid 
concomitants  used  in  preparing  them,  and  the 
various  accounts  worked  upon  my  fevered  imagi- 
nation till  my  brain  was  filled  with  prawns  caper- 
ing about  like  the  lively  monsters  in  a  magnified 
drop  of  stagnant  water. 

"  Any  coals  ?  "  said  the  captain 
asked  the  passengers  ;  "  any  prawns  ?"  whispered 
I,  iu  a  voice  husky  with  emotion,  for  I  trembled 
for  the  answer. 

"  Plenty  prawns,"  was  the  reply,  and  down  the 
ship's  side  I  went  into  a  sort  of  long  washing-tub, 
kept  from    capsizing   by  a    floating    counterpoise 
about  three  yards  off.     My  conductor  was  a  Cin- 
galese commissionnaire   of   pale  gingerbread  com- 
plexion, who  was  attired  in  a  verj'  small  quantity 
of  white  calico  and    a   tortoiseshell    comb.      We 
fought  oiu-  way  through  mendicants,  jewel-pedlers 
with  their  Birmingham  rubbish  tenderly  bedded 
in  white  wool,  and  a    bristling    array    of    paper 
lunbrellas    tlu'ust    forward    for   purchase    at    six- 
l^ence  each.     Through  this  ordeal  I  passed  scathe- 
less,  all  but  a  few  shillings,  for  which  I  obtained 
an  umbrella,  two  or  three  fans,   a  gold  ring  with 
rubies  like  red  ciu-rants,  an  ebony  walking-stick, 
and    half    a    dozen    pine-apples.      We    found    an 
hotel,   a  stately  Portuguese  mansion  of  the  olden 
time,    through    the    door    of    which    you    might 
have  driven  a  waggon   of    hay.     The    pi'oprietor 
was    smoking    in    a    Manilla    cane  chair,  with  a 
boy  and  a  feather    brush    behind    to    intimidate 
the  flies  ;  and  when  he   understood    that    I    had 
come  several  thousand  miles  to  taste  prawn  curry, 
there  was  a  glow  of  interest  in  his  yellow  coun- 
tenance that  was  qviite  gratifjdng.     AiTangements 
were  soon  made.     In  four  hours  all  that  gastro- 
nomic science  could   accomplish  woidd  await  my 
approval.     A  cheerful  drive  about  the  neighbour- 
hood was  suggested  as  a  suitable  preliminary.    The 
regular  handbook  sort  of  thing  to  do  at  Galle  is  a 
drive  to  the  cinnamon-gardens,  where  you  cut  odori- 
ferous walking-sticks,   fill  your  pockets  with  the 
fragrant  bark,   and  come  out  qiiite  spicy.     There 
was  also  a  very  ancient  Buddhist   temple,    with 
a  huge  strongly-gilt  heathen    deity  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  altar,   like  a  canonized  tailor ;  and 
a  Buddhist  clergyman  who  chewed  betel-nut  and 
kept    xqi    a    smothering    siijiply  of    incense,  and 
was  A'ery  gi'ateful  for  a  two-anna  piece  and  half 
a    cigai'.     That    golden    tailor    was    at   least  ten 
feet  high  as  he  sat,  and  he  had  eyes  dispropor- 
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tionately  large  aiul  disagreeably  cxjiressivo,  that 
seemed  to  roll  about  without  kcuiiiug  time,  ami  t^' 
sqiiint  and  leer  tluough  the  murky  vai>our  most 
abominably. 

The  cool  shelter  of  the  inn  waa  grateful  enough 
after  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  mid  day  sun,  so 
I  put  on  a  fiesh  suit  of  gr;iss-eloth,  dipped  my 
head  in  Cologne-water,  and  composed  my  mind 
for  dinner.  The  huge,  stoue-walled  apartment 
in  which  my  repast  was  prepared,  had  an  earthy 
otlour  from  the  tiled  floor,  and  a  smell  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  that  must  have  been  something  hkc  the 
atmosphere  of  Ali  Baba's  oil-jars.  I  was  the  only 
dinner  guest,  and  as  1  sat  in  the  v;ist  solitude, 
listening  to  footsteps  echoing  far  and  faint — 
what  with  the  earthy  smell  and  some  burning 
josslick  with  its  incense  fumes  curling  slowly 
into  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  timber  roof,  1  felt 
it  was  like  dining  in  a  cathednU. 

A  sort  of  grand  servitor  of  the  house  in  a 
gpecially  fine  cotton  garment  and  an  extra  big 
tortoiseshell  comb  arranged  the  table  in  a  style 
that  oidy  needed  some  orange  blossoms  and  tin 
foil  to  look  like  a  sm;dl  wedding ;  and  when  1 
took  my  preliminary  sip  of  sherry  1  felt  it  almost 
inciunbent  to  make  a  little  pleasant  speech  to 
myself,  and  return  thanks  in  a  proper  soliUxjuy. 
The  pra><'nd  were  sublime.  I  seem  t<->  forget  the 
accessories  of  sauce  and  vegetable.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  said  of  a  lady  that  she  had  been  so  Avell 
dressed  that  he  could  not  recollect  what  she  hatl 
on,  and  my  prawns  were  just  as  well  ilressed  as 
that  laily.  Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  a  dreamy 
enjoyment  of  a  dry  curry  and  Amontillado,  my 
white  attendant  quietly  looking  on  like  a  benign 
spectre.  Talking  woidd  have  spoiled  the  thing. 
I  pointed  to  a  slender-stemmed  wine-glass  of  the 
substance  of  a  soap  bubble,  and  waved  my  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  confidence,  as  Captain  Cook  might 
have  done  to  a  Poljniesian  savage.  The  tortoiseshell 
comb  bent  gracefully  as  di\-ining  my  desires,  and 
moved  away  as  gent 


ly  as  a  tortoiseshell 
cat.  The  wine  was 
rich  as  ever  ripened 
on  a  volcano.  With 
delicately  deferential 
but  quietly  decisive 
manner  the  spectre 
removed  the  d6bris 
of  the  first  course. 
Green  cocoa-nut  cur- 
ry was  the  next  item 
in  the  programme. 
The  first  spoonful 
threw  me  into  a  i>a- 
roxysm  of  astonish- 
ment and  dehght. 
My  bosom  throbW'd, 
and  I  think  a  tear 
fell  into  my  fourth 
plate.  A  little  slow 
music  at  this  junc- 
ture woidd  perhajis 
have  tranquill  ise- 1 
the  system.  A  melo- 
dious gurgling  alone 
broke    the     silence. 


a 


mango  jam,  eig;»ni,   ai  orv  «ll 

clearly  re     " 

guarxlinu  < 

undid   my  uccktie,    and   »priukl«xi   mo  wiUi  ivs 

water. 

I'erhapa  it  waa  the  munotonoiu  ■wiii^g  uf  the      'i 

punkah  iia  it  n' 

b.utner  in  a  w  : 

of  the  moftiputoii  who  cnuKt    make    m, 

on   my  scxnoned  >      ' '    •  ; 

!  f<iund  myself  geti 

tiling  growing  mi^ly  .hki  < 

like  a  shilling!*   worth   ^<\  „ 

j  without  the  music  aiul  bad  grammar.    And  gradu- 
ally a  most  p.  •  .     >  -  .;,; 
,  and  1  felt  an  I  n. 

1  struggled  to  nse,  but  lelt  a  -  :i. 

pression  as  though  1  were  in  :i  ...■ lui 

a  size  too  small,    with  an  mid    '  ,    tu  cunra 

ture.      I  was    in    :i 

nose  and  toe.s  app: 
j  fectly  doubled  up,  m  which  conditiuii  1  tai 

forehead  jHinsively  with   my  b:/   *  ■   '    ' 

about  it.      And   then    the  apj 

on  me — 1  w.-w  iH'eome  .i  prawn  :  - 

with  a  tloriil  complexion  juid  aht.i 

And  methought    I    was  Bci/vd   by   tv. 

1  -  .1111.  1 

!'■ 

a  ^ 

mysc-lt  in    the   focus  ol   hui  i;  ud    oyvB  ■• 

though  1  h.ad  been  lixetl  for  a 

"  What's  this?"  said  the  g  kdlook- 

ing  fellow  on  tlie  Ih-'IicIu 
j        "  Over-fed  hini.»elf.  pleaao   V'-'ir   wnmhip,"  »*i<! 
I  a  sneaking,   cotton-wrap|>ed  '• 

fcrred  to  the  charge,  written  \»i.;i  i;i n.i.i  w.*  ■■!»  a 

talipot  leaf. 
I       "  l-'ined  a  three  mouths'  iadigaition  and  ooaU,"     ,. 
I  w.-w  the  severe  sentence.  'I 

••l'lca«c,  yowrwof.       | 

abip,  In 
looking  at  •■ 
ciform       c-u'. 


C"«i 


\r 


^ 


tJic 


"« 


-'  V 


-A 
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BLACK  MONDAY. 


Tcmpus  far/it,  alas  !     Oui-  best  pleasui-es  are  blended 
With  sorrow  that  pierces  tlie  heart  like  a  stab: 

Black  Monday  has  come,  my  vacation  is  ended, 
I've  paid  my  hotel-bill  and  sent  for  a  cab. 


It  seems  but  a  week,  but  'tis  three,  I  remember, 
Since  first  I  arrived  at  this  gem  of  the  sea. 

0,  C7-as  animarum  !  Town  fogs  of  November  ! 
0,  first  day  of  Terra  ! — must  I  leave  it  for  thee  ! 


A  stranger  I  came  with  my  hard-reading  cousin, 
And  own  that  I  found  it  remarkably  slow. 

Y)\\i  now,  when  I  know  pleasant  folks  by  the  dozen, 
Who  like  me,  and  seek  me — why,  off  I  must  go. 


0,  drive  me  not  down  by  the  beach,  gentle  cabby, 
Lest,  coming  from  bathing,  I  see  Laura  Mars, 

And  think  of  the  pic-nic  we  had  near  the  abbey, — 
Our  silent  return  'neath  the  light  of  the  stars. 


Avoid  Prospect  Terrace,  you  stupid  old  gander 
(1  was  free  to  drop  in  there  each  ev'ning  to  tea). 

For  one  of  the  Drew  girls  sits  in  the  verandah, — 
The  one  I  hoped  some  day  wovild  breakfast  with  me. 


I'y 


VI. 

the  Band  ? 


Hark  !    what  melody 


Mufit  we  pass 
flowing  ! 
0,  brute,  what  no  blind  to  shut  out  from  my  gaze 
Those  false  eyes  of  Clara  ?     She  kneiv  I  was  going. 
And  still  she    can  smile  there  with  Moon    of  the 
Greys. 

VII. 

Goodbye,  Jack  and  Charley,  and  all  of  your  party, 
You've  plenty  of  coin,  and  no  clients  to  mind  ; 

Gay  fellows  too,  all  of  you,  honest  and  hearty, 
But,  almost,  I  hate  you  for  staying  behind. 

viir. 
Ah,  Ellen,  thou  swiftest  in  light  gallopade, 

You've  plenty  of  partners,  I  know,  at  command, 
And  so  need  not  strike  my  name  out  of  your  card 

The  moment  you  see  me  thus  quitting  the  strand. 

IX. 

The  Station  at  hist.     Ha  !     No  time  for  reflection. 

Now,  porter — this  luggage.  See,  cabby,  your  fare. 
First-class,  please,  to  London.     Sir,  any  objection 

To  smoking  ?     No  !     Care,  then,  I'll  blow  into  air  ! 

A.   F. 
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BY  CAPTAIN'  siiKRAnn  n<»RnRs-,   U.S.     (rAi.r  ii  \ 


Undeu  the  frieuilly  shelter  of  Beecliey  Island, 
Franklin  and  his  followers  reposed  from  their 
arduous  labours  of  184o,  and  looked  forward  con- 
tidently  to  the  success  wliich  must  now  attoml 
their  efforts  in  the  following  year.  And  ha<l  tlu-y 
not  reason  to  be  confident  ?  Did  tiny  nut  know 
that,  in  their  remarkable  voyage  uj»  Wellington 
Channel  and  down  the  new  Strait,  west  of  Corn- 
wallis  Islantl,  they  had  explored  Ihi"-  Imndrnl 
miles  of  previously  unknown  channels  leailing  to 
the  northwest?  Could  they  not  jioint  to  Cape 
Walker,  and  say,  "  Assureilly  it  will  be  an  ea«y 
task  next  season  to  push  our  ships  over  the  tint 
hundred  and  jijh/  »ii7«.v  of  water  which  must 
intervene  between  Cape  Walker  and  King  Wil-  j 
Ham's  Land."  Of  course  they  thought  thus. 
And  that  their  hopes  were  fullilled,  thougli  tli«  y 
lived  not  to  wear  their  honours,  we  know,  alas  ! 
too  well.  The  Polar  winter  came  in  n|>on  them 
like  a  giant — it  ever  does  so.  No  aiternato  front 
and  thaw,  sunshine  and  gloom,  then-  delays  the 
advent  of  the  winter.  Within  tlic  frigid  zone 
each  season  ste{>8  u{)on  sea  and  earth  to  the 
appointed  day,  with  all  its  distinctive  charac 
teristics  strongly  marked.  In  one  night  winter 
strikes  nature  with  its  raaileil  hand,  and  silence, 
coldness,  death,  reign  supreme.  The  soil  and 
springs    are  frozen   adamant :    the    streamlet    no 


longer    trickles    from     aneath    the  >■  i 

ravines  :  the  plains,   hIoih^s,   and  terrace*  of  thi* 

land  of   barrenneNs  are  clxul   in   winU-r    livery   oi 

dazzling   wliite  :   the  ailjaccnt  («**«  aeid   JionU  <•»« 

hardly  he  distinguixhnl  from  the  land,   owi' 

the    unifonnity    of   colour.     A    •hroud    of    r 

envelopes  the  stricken   n*jrion.  c«c«'j>t  where  »     . 

and  cle.i  .  .•      • 

gaunt    Hi 

the  dark  and  Irownutg  cliltn  <>i 

clilTs  too  stoop  for  even  tnow-llA^     >  ■   ... 

Thire    they    stand,    huge    ebon    gianta,    ' 

over    the    land    of  famine    and    auffenni;    ■] 

beneath  their  feet  ! 

Day  after  day,   in  rapidly  dini.  »rr«.  Ihr 

sun  at   noon    npi  '        •'  '   th' 

horizon.      It  is  1 1  .11 

HIT  In-fore   me  a   giKxUy  .irray   ot    t>ilm-f« 
isanc    frtmi    the    ihip.    and    pr«Kf»Ml    t't   •    . 
bcighta  of  the    neighl»oiinnii    uland  :  they    gn  V, 
bill    the     liright     mi- 
184(3.      At  no<in,  th- 
like    a   l»cacon-(iro    for   a   few    i 
snow-enveloj     '  -'    -t-n  of  N..r''' 
is  gone — I'A'  "  to  thf' 

and 

for   i;.    

that  sun»ct,  and  f<>r  tbc»r  dear  tnends  in  U>«  ice  U  *^i 
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barks  at  their  feet,  that  they  might  all  be  spared 
to  welcome  back  the  life-imparting  planet,  we  see 
these  pilgrims  to  the  God  of  light  turn  and  descend 
into  the  darkness  and  gloom  now  hanging  over 
the  bay  of  the  Erebus  and  Terroi-. 

The  tale  of  energetic  battle  with  cold  privation 
and  festering  monotony  has  been  often  told  :  why 
repeat  that  the  officers  and  men  iinder  Franklin 
in  their  first  winter  within  the  frozen  zone,  as 
nobly  bore  the  one  and  cheerfully  combatted  the 
other  ?  The  ruins  and  traces  left  behind  them 
all  attest  it.  The  observatory,  with  its  double 
embankment  of  earth  and  stones,  its  neat  finish, 
and  the  lavish  expenditui-e  of  labour  in  pavement 
and  pathway  :  the  shooting  gallery  under  the 
cliff,  the  seats  formed  of  stones,  the  remains  of 
pleasant  picnics  in  empty  bottles  and  meat-tins 
strewed  about  :  the  elaborate  cairn  upon  the 
north  point  of  Beechey — a  pyramid  eight  feet  high, 
and  at  least  six  feet  long  on  each  side  of  the  base 
— constriicted  of  old  meat-tins  filled  with  gravel : 
all  tell  the  same  tale  of  manful  anxiety  for  phy- 
sical employment  to  distract  the  mind  from 
Buffering  and  solitude.  On  board  the  ships  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  Arctic  school  and  theatre  : 
the  scholar  and  dramatist  exerting  themselves  to 
kill  monotony  and  amuse  or  instruct  their  com- 
rades. There  are  not  wanting  traces  at  Cape 
Riley  to  show  how  earnestly  the  naturalists 
Goodsir  and  Stanley  laboured  to  coUect  specimens  : 
now  was  theii'  time  to  arrange  and  note  iipon 
their  labours.  There  is  more  than  one  site  still 
■visible  of  tents  in  which  the  magnetical  observa- 
tions were  obtained  :  now  was  the  time  to  record 
and  compare  such  observations.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  charming  novelty  of  a  first  m' inter  in  the  frozen 
sea,  the  officers  in  so  scientific  an  expedition  had 
abundance  of  employment,  in  noting  the  various 
phenomena  which  were  daily  and  hourly  occurring 
aroimd  them. 


But  at  length  darkness  and  winter  pass  away, 
sunlight  and  spring  return  ;  jjale  faces  again 
recover  their  natural  rosy  tint.  Only  three  of 
the  original  party  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
souls  have  succumbed  ;  *  the  rest,  though  thinner, 
are  now  inured  and  hardened  to  all  the  changes 
of  the  Arctic  climate,  and  exhibit  no  lack  of  energy 
or  strength.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  will 
admit  of  it,  parties  are  despatched  from  the  ships 
in  various  directions  with  sledges  and  tents  : 
some  have  scientific  objects  in  view  ;  others  are 
directed  to  try  and  procure  game  for  their  sickly 
comrades,  or  to  eke  out  the  store  of  provisions, 
now  reduced  to  a  two  years'  stock  :  and,  sad  it  is 
to  record  it,  nearly  all  their  preserved  meats  were 
those  of  the  miscreant  Goldner.  Exploratory 
parties  were  likewise  not  wanting  ;  and  those  who 
came  on  their  footsteps  in  after  years  saw  the 
signs  of  their  lost  comrades'  zeal  and  industry  on 
every  side.  From  Caswell's  Tower,  which  looks 
towards  Lancaster  Sound,  to  Point  Tunis  up 
Wellington  Channel,  the  marks  of  camping  places 
and  the  trails  of  their  sledges  were  frequent.  It 
was  sad  to  remark,  from  the  form  of  theii-  cooking 
places,  and  the  deep  ruts  left  by  their  sledges 
over  the  edge  of  the  terraces  which  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beechey  Island,  how  little 
Franklin's  people  were  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  their  travelling  equipment  light 
and  portable,  both  as  a  means  of  exploration 
whilst  theii-  ships  were  imprisoned,  and  to  enable 
them  to  escape  if  theu-  ships  were  destroyed. 
The  anxiety  for  their  fate,  expressed  bj'^  many  in 
Captain  Austin's  expedition,  when  remarking 
xipon  the  fearfid  expenditure  of  labour  which 
must  have  been  entailed  on  Franklin's  men  in 
dragging  aboiit  such  sledges  as  they  had  evidently 
had  with  them,  has  only  been  too  tridy  verified. 
The  longest  journey  made  by  sledge  parties  from 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  at  Beechey  Island,  so  far 


NORTH        DEVON 


C.RILE  V. 


TBACES    LEFT    AT    FRANKLIN'S  FIRST  ■WINTER-QUARTERS   IN  1845-G. 


1,  2.  Ships. 

3.  Store. 

4.  Graves  and  Forgo. 

5.  Washing  Place. 

6.  Shootmg  Gallery'. 
v.  Gai-dcu. 

S.  Caira. 

9.  Sledge  Marks. 

10.  Shooting  Gallery. 

11.  Caiiiis. 

12.  Shooting  Gallery, 


as  we  know,  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles  ;  whereas 
three  and  four  hundred  milrs  outward  has  been 
recently  done  by  our  later  Arctic  explorers. 
Franklin's  experience  of  travelling  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory  was  e-vidently  at  faidt  in  the  rugged 
and  desert  region  in  which  he  was  now  sojoiu-n- 
iug  ;  and  he  had  no  M'C'lintock  at  his  side  to  show 
him  how,  by  mechanical  skill  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  weights  and  equipment,  sledges  might  be 
constructed   on    which    men    might   carry    boats, 


tents,  clothing,  food,  and  fuel,  and  travel  with 
impunity  fi-om  February  to  August,  and  explore, 
as  he  himself  has  done  in  that  time,  nearly  four- 
teen   hundred    miles    of    ground   or   frozen    sea. 

*  All  the  traces  alluded  to  m  these  articles,  as  ■we'las  those 
delineated  in  the  accompanying  plate,  were  discovered  at  and 
about  Beechey  Is  and,  in  1850-61,  by  tlie  expeditions  under 
•  aptaiu  H.  Austin.  C  B.,  Captain  Penny,  and  Captain  de 
Haven.  Tlie  tombstones  reC'  rdedtlie  deathsof  tivo  se.amen, 
on  J  iiiuary  1st  an-i  January  4th,  1S46,  .and  that  of  a  marine, 
who  died  ou  April  3rd  of  the  same  year. 
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However,  no  anxietiois  then  i.iessetl  on  the  niimU 
of  those  gaUant  men  ;  •'  large  water  "  was  all  they 
thought  of  ;  give  them  that,  and  Behring'a  Struita 
in  their  ships  was  still  their  destination. 

The  sun  has  ceased  ti>  set,  night  is  as  the  day, 
the  snow  has  long  melted  ofl"  land  and  tloo,  tho 
detached  parties  have  all  returned  to  their  ships, 
yards  are  crossed,  rigging  set  u[),  saiLi  ht-nt,  the 
graves  of  their  shipmates  are  neatly  jiaveil  round, 
shells  fiom  the  bay  are  prettily  arranged  over  the 
Bailor's  last  home  by  some  old  messmate.  Franklin, 
with  that  Christian  earnestness  which  ever  funneil 
so  charming  a  trait  in  his  character,  selects,  at  the 
request  of  his  men,  e[>itaphs  which  ap[)eal  to  the- 
hearts  of  all,  and  perhaps  no  finer  picture  coidd  bo 
conceived  than  that  firm  and  veteran  leader  lead- 
ing his  beloved  crews  on  to  the  jK-rilous  execution 
of  their  worldly  duty,  yet  calmly  pointing  to  that 
text  of  Holy  Writ  in  which  the  prophet  warrior  of 
old  reminded  his  people  of  their  CJod,  "Choose  ye 
this  day,  whom  ye  will  serve." 

The  garden  on  Beechey  Island  refuses  to  yield 
any  vegetables  from  the  seeds  so  carefully  sown  in 
it  ;  but  the  otKcera  have  brought  and  transplanted 
witliin  its  border  every  tuft  of  saxifrage  and  pntt}- 
anemone  and  poppy  which  can  be  found.  The 
pale  pink  of  the  one  and  delicate  straw  colour  of 
the  other  form  the  onlj'  pleasing  relief  from  the 
monotonous  colouring  of  the  barren  land.  SiK)rts- 
men  return  and  declare  the  game  to  be  too  wild 
for  farther  sport ;  but  cheer  all  by  saying  that  tho 
deer  and  hare  have  changed  their  coats  from  white 
to  russet  colour  ;  the  ptarmigan's  brood  hav<.'  taken 
•wing,  the  wHd  duck  has  long  since  letl  her  callow 
young  to  the  open  lakes,  orofif  to  "  holes  of  water  " 
■which  are  rapidly  increasing  under  cliffs  and  i>ro- 
jecting  headlands — all  the  signs  denote  that  the 
disruption  of  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea  is  at 
hand. 

The  day  of  release  arrives  :  in  the  morning  a 
black  sky  has  been  seen  over  the  eastern   portion 
of  Barrow's  Straits,  that  together  with  a  low  baro- 
meter indicates  a  8.E.  breeze.     The  cracks  which 
radiate  over  the  floes  in  every  direction  gratlually 
\N'iden,  then  close  again,  and  form   "heavy  nip.«," 
in    which    the    fearful    pressure   occasions    a    dull 
grinding  noise.       Presently  the  look-out  man  on 
Beechey  Island  throws  out  the  signal.     The  flcx-s 
are  in  motion  !  \  loud  hurrah  welcomes  the  joyful 
signal — a  race  for  the  iwint  to  see  the  ilcstniction 
of  the  ice.      It  moves   indeed.     A   mighty  agency 
is  at  work  ;  the  floe  heaves  and  cracks,  now  preMcn 
fearfidly  in    one  direction,    and  then   in 
occasionally  the  awful  jircssurc  acting  li'i 
upon  a  huge  floe-piece  makes  it,  though  ten  I'eei 
thick,    curve    up  in  a   dome-like   shaiK.-.      A  dull 
moaning  is  hi-ard  as  if  the   very   ice   cried  mercy, 
and  then,  with  a  sharp  rejiort,  the  ina.s»  it  shi 
into    fragments,    hurled    up    one   on    t'>p     oi 
other.      Water  rapi<lly  shows  in  all  directions,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  th.  lito   as  much 

sea  seen  as  there  was   of  ice  ly.      ^  et  tho 

ice-fields  in  bays  and  inlets   are  still  f.-wt  ;   this  1.1 
the  land-floe,  and  in   that   of  Beechey    Island  the  ; 
ships  are  still  fast  locked  ;    but  anticip.itini:  such  ! 
would  be  the   case,    all  t' 
been  carefidly  sprinkling 
over  the  ice  in  a  straight  lino  from  tho  Ercbua  aa(i  , 


Terror  to  tho  entnuio 
action  of  the   ami    u 


the  ex|.c-,liij.,u. 

"  Ilaudit  »     • 
swain.      A  li 

saws    are    swu    at    w..rk,    v  ■ 
merriment     a>«raken    the     \ui,^ 
Beechey  Ulaiul.      The   walrr   i« 
is  inatle,  th''    ■ 
they  i4jK'e«l  !■       . 
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huge  parent  glacier  than  of  anything  else,  for 
lanes  of  water,  or  clear  spaces  of  sea,  are  seldom 
if  ever  seen  amongst  it ;  indeed,   so  compact,  so 


impenetrable  is  its  character,  that  as  yet  no  navi- 
gator has  ever  succeeded  in  crossing  any  of  the 
ice-streams  from  this  sea  of  desolation. 


<'-?;i,V,                                  PARRY 

^•<iA'o«                         sound 
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-'                                                                                                                     r^' 
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-'"V-^                    C.FISH.R. 

One  of  these  impenetrable  ice-streams  flows 
down  between  Melville  and  Banks's  Laud,  and 
impinging  with  fearfid  force  upon  the  exposed 
western  shores  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Land  and  the 
islands  across  Barrow's  Straits,  curves  down  what 
we  hope  will  be  called  M  Clin  took  Channel,  until 
it  is  fairly  l^locked  up  in  the  narrows  about  King 
WiUiam's  Land.  Here  the  southern  edge  of  the 
ice-stream  comes  in  contact  with  the  warm  waters 
flowing  northward  from  the  rivers  of  the  continent 
of  America,  and  undergoes  a  constant  and  rapid 
disintegration,  the  rear  of  the  ice-stream  ever  press- 
ing foi-ward,  yet  constantly  melted  away,*  as  it 
reaches  the  limit  which  Providence  has  set  upon  it. 

As  Franklin  sailed  to  the  west  from  Beechey 
Island,  he  fell  upon  the  edge  of  this  ice-stream  in 
about  the  longitude  of  ( 'ape  Walker ;  then  to  the 
west  of  it,  and  of  Lowther,  Young,  and  Hamilton 
Islands,  he  observed  the  floes  being  broken  iip,  and 
rapidly  disintegrated  l:)y  meeting  the  warm  waters 
of  Barrow's  Straits  ;  but  within  and  amongst  that 
pack  there  could  liave  been  no  hope  of  a  passage, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  ridges  of  pressed-up 
shingle  and  off"-lying  shoals  round  the  land  west  of 
Cape  Walker  threatened  destruction  to  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  if  they  attempted  that  route  ;  whereas, 
as  far  as  they  could  look  southward  between 
Capes  Walker  and  Bunny,  there  stretched  away 
a  fair  and  promising  channel  leading  direct  to  the 
American  continent,  and  with  ice  in  it  of  no  very 
aged  appearance.  Who  that  has  stood  as  they  did 
on  Cape  Walker  can  doubt  which  route  Franklin 
preferred  under  such  cii-cumstances  ? 

The  midfUe  of  August,  and  a  fortnight  of  navi- 
gation are  before  them.  A  lead  !  a  lead !  and 
large  water !  away  to  the  south,  calls  the  ice- 
master  from  the  crow's  nest,  and  from  under  the 
friendly  shelter  of  Cape  Walker  the  Expedition 
bears  away,  and  they  progress  a-pace  down  what 
we  know  as  Peel's  Channel.  On  the  eastern  hand 
rise  the  steep  black  clitfs  of  North  Somerset,  cut 
here  and  there  with   deep   cleft   and  snow-filled 

*  Taking  the  drift  of  the  lost  Erebus  .and  Terror  from  Sep- 
tember, 1S46,  to  April,  1848,  .as  our  guide,  this  ice- stream 
moves  at  about  the  rate  of  a  mile  aud-a-halfin  a  month. 


ravine  ;  along  the  base  a  ridge  of  ice  is  piled  up  ; 
full  forty  feet  high,  it  gleams  in  white  and  blue 
against  the  granite  cliff",  and  is  reflected  in  the 
calm  waters  of  an  Arctic  summer's  day — how  still, 
how  calm,  how  subhmely  grand — but  the  experi- 
enced seaman  is  not  beguiled  by  the  deceptive 
beauty  of  such  a  scene,  but  thinks  of  the  dark 
and  stormy  nights  when,  and  that  before  many 
short  days  are  past,  the  north-west  hurricane  will 
again  launch  against  those  cliffs,  the  ice-fields  of 
Melville  Strait.  On  the  western  hand,  the  sand- 
stone cliff's,  and  the  sheltered  coves  of  Prince  of 
Wales's  Land,  have  donned  their  brightest  looks, 
and  siren-like,  lure  the  discoverer,  by  many  an 
unexplored  bay  and  fiord,  to  delay  awhile  and  visit 
them.  It  may  not  be  ;  the  Erebus  and  Terror  press 
on,  for  is  not  Cape  Herschel  of  King  William's 
Land  and  the  American  continent  ahead — are  they 
not  fast  nearing  it  ?  Once  there,  will  they  not 
have  discovered  the  long-sought  passage  ?  Will 
they  not  have  done  that  ' '  one  thing  whereby  great 
minds  may  become  notable."  Two  degrees  of 
latitude  are  passed  over ;  the  passage  contracts  ;  for 
awhile  it  looks  as  if  they  were  in  a  cul-de-sac ; 
islands  locked  in  with  one  another,  excite  some 
anxiety  for  a  channel.  The  two  ships  are  close  to 
each  other,  the  eager  officers  and  men  crowd  gun- 
M'ale  and  tops.  Hepbiu'n  Island  bars  the  way : 
they  round  it.  Hurrah,  hurrah  !  the  path  opens 
before  them,  the  lands  on  either  hand  recede,  as 
sea,  an  open  sea,  is  before  them.  They  dip  their 
ensigns,  and  cheer  each  other  in  friendly  congratu- 
lation :  joy,  joy  !  another  one  hundred  miles,  and 
King  AVilliam's  Island  will  rise  in  view.  The 
prize  is  now  within  their  grasp,  whatever  be  the 
cost. 

The  sailor's  prayer  for  open  water  is,  however, 
only  granted  in  a  limited  sense,  for  directly  the 
coast  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  is  lost  to  view, 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  shielded  by  land  to 
the  west,  the  great  ice- stream  from  Melville  Island 
again  falls  upon  it.  The  Erebus  and  Terror  pass 
a  channel  leading  into  Regent's  Inlet,  our  Beilot 
Channel ;  they  advance  down  the  edge  of  that  ice- 
stream  as  far  as  latitude  71°.     The  only  passage  to 
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the  coast  of  America  that  Franklin  knows  of,  is  now 
nearly  south-west  of  his  iiositiun,  it  kads  bftwe«-n 
King  William's  ami  Victoria  Land.  For,  alai  I  in 
his  chart  King  William's  Land  [see  oi>i)ositi-l  win 
represented  to  be  connected  with  Boothia  by  a  devp 
bay,  called  Poet's  Bay.  It  is  true  that  to  thesouth- 
vest  the  hopeless  looking  ice-stream  kim  his  way, 
and  that  to  the  south-east  the  road  looks  clear 
and  promising  ;  but  then,  did  not  his  chart  nay 
that  there  was  no  channel  east  of  King  William's 
Land,  by  M'hich  to  reach  the  American  sliore  ? 
There  was  no  alternative,  they  must  enter  thu 
pack  or  ice-stream,  and  go  with  it  to  the  south- 
west. 

Had  thej'  not  already  passed  over  two-hundred 
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Boothia,  and  explored  the  northern  co:iat  of  King 
William's  Land,  and  standing  on  the  'J'Jth  of  May. 
on  this  very  (Jape  Felix,  remarked   with  astonish- 
ment the  fearful  nature  of  the  oceanic   ice,    which 
was   pressed    upon   the  shores  ;    and   he   meutioiw 
that  iu  some  jilaces  the   pressure   ha.l   dnv.-n  t' 
floes  inland,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  highest   ti-i' 
mark  :     Such  the  terrible  winter-quarters  of  those 
lone  barks  an. I   their   g;Ulant  crews  ;  and   if  that 
season  of  monotony    and   h.-mLship   wa.s  trying  to 
them  in  Beechey  Island,  where  they  could  in  (k-u 
measure   change   the   scene   by   travelling   in  (>■ 
direction  or  the  other,  how   intiniU'ly    murv  so 
must  have  been  with  nothing  round th'i 
hummock  and  Hoe-piece,  with  the  8hi|)S  . 
subjected    to     jircssure     and     ice-nip,     and     the 
crews  often  threatened  during  the  .Upth  of  wmtcr 
with  the    probability   of  having  their  HhijMi  Mwal- 
lowed  up  in  an  arctic-tempest,  when  the  icelields 
woxdd  rear,  and  crush  themselves  one   against  the 
other    under  the  inthience  of  the  awful  pressure 
from  the  north-west. 

The  God  of  storms,  who  thus  la.'die<l  the  wintry 
north  with    his    might,    shielded    however    those 
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forth  to  bring  back  the  assurance  that  the  expe- 
dition was  really  in  the  direct  channel  leading  to 
those  waters  traversed  in  former  years  by  Franklin  ; 
and  to  tell  them  all  that  they  really  were  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  long-songht  passage.  One  foot- 
print was  left  by  Gore  and  Des  Vaiix,  in  a  cairn 
beyond  Cape  Victory  on  the  west  coast  of  King 
"William's  Land  ;  it  tells  us  that  "  on  May  24th, 
1847,  all  were  well  on  board  the  ships,  and  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  still  commanded."  Graham 
Gore  j)robably  traversed  the  shoi't  distance  between 
his  cairn,  and  that  on  Cape  Herschel  in  a  week  ; 
and  we  can  fancy  him  and  the  enthusiastic  Des 
Vaux,  casting  one  glance  ujiou  the  long-sought 
shores  of  America,  and  hastening  back  to  share 
their  delight  with  those  imprisoned  in  the  ships. 

Alas  .'  whj'  do  their  sliipmates  meet  the  flushed 
travellers  with  sorrow  imprinted  on  pale  counte- 
nances ?  Why,  as  they  cheer  at  the  glad  tidings 
they  bring,  does  the  tear  suffuse  the  eye  of  these 
rough  and  hardy  men?  Their  chief  lies  on  his 
death- bed  ;  a  long  career  of  honoiu'  and  of  worth 
is  drawing  to  its  close.  The  shout  of  victory, 
which  cheered  the  last  hour  of  Nelson  and  of 
Wolfe,  rang  not  less  heartily  round  the  bed  of  the 
gallant  Frankhn,  and  lit  up  that  kind  eye  with  its 
last  gleam  of  triumph.  Like  them,  his  last 
thought  must  have  been  of  his  country's  glory, 
and  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  well  knew  must 
now  hope  in  vain  for  his  return. 

A  toll  for  the  brave — the  drooping  ensigns  of 
England  trail  oidy  half-mast ;  officers  and  men 
with  sad  faces  walk  lightly  as  if  they  feared  to 
disturb  the  mortal  remains  of  him  they  love  so 
much.  The  solemn  peal  of  the  ship's  bell  rever- 
berates amongst  the  masses  of  soUd  ice  ;  a  group 
of  affectionate  followers  stand  round  a  huge 
chasm  amongst  the  ice-stream,  and  Fitzjaraes, 
who  had  sworn  only  to  part  from  Mm  in  death, 
reads  the  service  for  the  dead  over  the  grave  of 
Franklin. 

Oh  !  mourn  him  not,  seamen  and  l^rother  Eng- 
lishmen !  unless  ye  can  point  to  a  more  honour- 
able end  or  a  nobler  grave.  Lilce  another  Moses, 
he  fell  when  his  work  was  accomplished,  with  the 
long  object  of  his  life  in  view.  The  discoverer  of 
the  North-west  Passage  had  his  Pisgah,  and  so  long 
as  his  countrymen  shall  hold  dear  disinterested  de- 
votion and  gallant  perseverance  in  a  good  cause, 
so  long  shall  they  point  to  the  career  and  fate  of 
Admii-al  Sir  .John  Franklin. 

*  *  -X-  -Jf  -;f  -jf 

The  autumn  comes.  It  is  not  withoiit  anxiety 
that  Crozier  and  Fitzjames  contemplate  the 
prospect  before  them  ;  but  they  keejj  those  feelings 
to  themselves.  The  Facilic  is  far  off ;  the  safe 
retreat  of  their  men  up  the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  or 
Co]ipermine,  is  fraught  with  peril,  unless  their  coun- 
trymen athomehave  established dejiots of  jirovisions 
at  their  embouchures  ;  and  worse  still  their  pro- 
visions fail  next  year,  and  scurvj^  is  already  show- 
ing itself  amongst  the  crews.  At  last  the  ice- 
stream  moves — it  swings  to  and  fro — the  vessels 
are  thi-own  into  one  position  of  danger  and  then 
another.  Days  elapse — ah  !  they  count  the  hours 
before  winter  will  assuredly  come  back  ;  and  how 
they  pray  for  water — water  to  tioat  the  ships  in  ; 


only  one  narrow  lane  through  this  hard-hearted 
pack — one  narrow  lane  for  ninety  mdes,  and  they 
are  saved !  but,  if  not  *  *■  *  *  Thy  will 
be  done  ! 

The  ice-stream  moves  south  ;  the  men  fear  to 
remark  to  each  other  how  slowly;  the  march  of 
a  glacier  down  the  Alpine  pass  is  almost  as  rapid. 
Yet  it  does  move  south,  and  they  look  to  heaven 
and  thank  their  God.  Ten  miles,  twenty  miles, 
are  passed  over,  still  beset  ;  not  a  foot  of  open  water 
in  sight,  yet  still  they  drift  to  the  south.  Thirty 
miles  are  now  accomplished  ;  they  have  only  sixty 
miles  of  ice  between  them  and  the  sea,  off  the 
American  coast — nay,  less  ;  for  only  let  them  get 
round  that  west  extreme  of  King  William's,  which 
is  seen  projecting  into  the  ice-stream,  and  they 
are  saved  ! 

September,  1847,  has  come  in ;  the  new  ice 
is  forming  fast ;  the  drift  of  the  ice -stream 
diminishes, — can  it  have  stopped  ?  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 
It  sways  to  and  fro  ;  —  gaunt,  scurvy-stricken 
men  watch  the  daily  movement  with  bated  breath; 
the  ships  have  ceased  to  drift ;  they  are  now 
fifteen  mdes  north  of  Cape  Victory.  God,  in  His 
mercy,  shield  those  gallant  crews  !  The  dread 
winter  of  1847-48  closes  around  these  forlorn  and 
now  desperate  men ; — disease  and  scurvy,  want 
and  cold,  now  indeed  press  them  heavily. 
Brave  men  are  suffering ;  we  will  not  look  upon 
their  sore  trial. 

The  siin  of  1848  rises  again  upon  the  impri- 
soned expedition,  and  never  did  it  look  down  on 
a  nobler,  yet  sadder  sight.  Nine  officers  and 
twelve  men  have  perished  during  the  past  season 
of  trial ;  the  survivors,  one  hundred  and  foiu'  iu 
number,  are  assembled  round  their  leaders — Crozier 
and  Fitzjames — a  wan,  half -starved  crew.  Poor 
souls,  they  are  going  to  escape  for  their  lives  by 
ascending  the  Great  Fish  liiver.  Fitzjames,  still 
vigorous,  conceals  his  fears  of  ever  saving  so  many 
iu  the  hunger-stricken  region  they  have  to 
traverse.  As  the  constant  friend  and  companion  of 
Frankhn,  he  knows  but  too  well  from  the  fearfid 
experiences  of  his  lamented  chief,  what  toU, 
hardship  and  want  await  them  before  a  country 
capable  of  supporting  life  can  be  reached.  All 
that  long  last  winter  has  he  pored  over  the 
g]-aphic  and  touching  tale  of  Franklin's  overland 
joiu'ueys  in  Ai-ctic  America,  and  culled  but  small 
hope ;  yet  he  knows  there  is  no  time  for  despon- 
dency ;  the  men  look  to  their  officers  for  hope  and 
confidence  at  such  a  j;inctm-e,  and  shall  he  be 
wanting  at  such  a  crisis '!  No,  assuredly  not ;  and 
he  strives  hard,  by  kind  and  cheering  words — 
to  impart  new  courage  to  many  a  drooping 
heart.  The  fresh  preserved  provisions  on  board 
the  ships  have  failed ;  salted  meat  is  simply 
poison  to  the  scurvy-stricken  men  ;  they  must 
quit  the  ships  or  die,  and  if  they  must  die,  is 
it  not  better  that  they  should  do  so  making  a  last 
gallant  struggle  for  life  ?  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
can  leave  their  bleaching  skeletons  as  a  monument 
upon  Cape  Herschel,  of  having  successfully  done 
their  duty. 

Yes,  of  course  it  is.  They  pile  up  their  sledges 
with  all  description  of  gear,  for  as  j'et  they  know 
not  how  much  their  strength  has  diminished. 
Each  ship's  company  lirings    a   large  whale-boat 
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whicli  has  been  carefully  fitted  upon  a  sledge  ;  in 
them  the  sick  and  disabled  are  tenderly  [lackeil ; 
each  man  carries  a  great  (iiuuitity  nf  clothing — 
care  is  taken  to  have  plenty  of  guns,  powder,  uiul 
shot,  for  they  can  drag  at  the  utmost  but  forty 
days'  provision  with  them,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  they  hojie  to  Ijo  in  a  eountry  where 
their  guns  will  feed  them.  Every  triuk.t  and 
piece  of  silver  in  the  ships  is  carefidly  divided 
amongst  the  men  ;  they  hope  to  conciliate  the 
natives  with  these  baubles,  or  to  procure  food,  and 
80  far  as  fore-sight  could  all'ord  the  party  every 
hope  of  safety,  all  has  been  done  ;  but  one  faUd 
error  occurred, — the  question  of  weight  to  be 
dragged,  with  diminished  ])hysical  power,  hiis 
never  been  taken  into  consideration  ;  or,  if  con- 
sidered, no  proper  remedy  applie»l. 

On  the'22nd  of  April,  184S,  these  gallant  men  fell 
into  the  drag-ropes  of  their  sledges  and  boats  ;  the 
colours  were  hoisted  on  their  dear  old  ships,  three 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  the  stout  craft  that 
had  borne  them  so  nobly  through  many  perils,  and 
without  a  blush  at  deserting  Jler  Majesty's  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror,  Captains  Crozier  and  Fitz- 
james  lead  the  road  to  the  nearest  jioiut  of  land, 
named  Cape  Victory.  *  Poor  soids,  they  were  three 
days  travei-sing  the  intervening  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  the  sad  conviction  was  already  pressing 
n^wn  them,  that  they  had  over-estimated  tlieir 
physical  strength  and  jmwera  of  endurance. 
Around  the  large  cairn  erected  upon  Point  Victory 
the  shivering  diseased  men  east  away  everything  that 
could  be  spared  ;  indeed  jierhaps  much  tliat,  at  that 
inclement  season,  they  still  needed  to  shield  their 
half-starved  frames  from  the  biting  blast.  I*ickaxc3, 
shovels,  rope,  blocks,  clothing,  stores  of  all  sorts, 
except  pro\'isious,  sextants,  fiuadrants,  oars,  and 
even  a  medicine-case,  exiuessly  litted  up  for  the 
journey,  were  here  thrown  away.  Unrolling  the 
record  left  here  in  the  previous  year  by  the  good 
and  gallant  Gore,  Captiun  Fitzjames  proceeded  to 
write  round  its  margin  those  few,  alas  !  too  few  ; 
but  graphic  words,  which  tell  us  all  we  shall  ever 
know  of  this  last  sa<l  page  in  their  toucliing  liis- 
tory.  The  ink  had  to  be  thawed  by  lire,  and 
benumbed  must  the  hand  have  been  that  wrote 
those  words ;  yet  the  writing  is  that  of  the  same 
firm,  self-reliant,  light-Iieartod  man  who,  three 
short  years  j)reviously  had  l>een  noted  at  Greeu- 
hithe  as  the  Ufe  of  the  expedition. 

In  spite  of  frostbites  and  fatigtic,  the  party 
presses  on.  They  niii.>(  keep  marching  southw.ird 
towards  the  mainland  whore  they  hope  to  find 
deer  ami  salmon,  for  ujion  their  sledgca  they  have 
only  got  forty  days'  provision,  and  that  store  will 
be    expended    by   the    7th    of   June,   »t  lat««tt 
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forty  white  men  were  seen  early  one  spring,  drag- 
ging a  boat  and  sledges  south  vipon,  or  near,  King 
William's  Land.  The  men  were  thin,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  getting  short  of  provisions  ;  the  party 
was  led  by  a  stout  middle-aged  man.  Later  in 
the  season,  after  the  arrival  of  the  wild  fowl  (May), 
but  before  the  ice  broke  \\\>,  the  bodies  of  thirty 
persons,  and  some  graves,  were  discovered  on  the 
continent,  and  live  other  corpses  on  an  island ; 
some  of  these  bodies  were  in  a  tent,  others  under 
the  boat  which  had  been  turned  over  to  aflibrd 
shelter.  Of  those  corpses  seen  on  the  island,  one 
was  supposed  to  be  a  chief ;  he  had  a  telescope 
over  his  shoulders,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun 
beneath  him.  The  native  description  of  the  lo- 
cality where  this  sad  scene  was  discovered  agreed 
exactly  with  Montreal  Island  and  Point  Ogle,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Great  Fish  Pdver  ;  and  know- 
ing what  we  now  do  of  the  position  of  the  ships, 
the  date  of  abandonment,  and  taking  all  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  it  is  now  vain  to  sup- 


pose that  any  survivors  exist  of  the  crews  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  records  of 
their  voyage  will  now  be  found,  as  we  may  be 
assured  that  no  Chi-istian  officers  or  men,  would  for 
one  moment  think  of  dragging  logs,  books,  or 
journals  with  them  when  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  dying  comrades  on  King  William's 
Land  :  and,  indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
they  neither  cached  journals  or  books  of  any  de- 
scription at  Cape  Victory,  or  the  deserted  boat,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  were  ever  taken  out  of 
the  vessels  at  a  juncture  when  the  sole  object 
must  have  been  to  save  life — and  life  only. 

We  shall  soon  learn,  from  the  publication  of 
Ca2)tain  M'Clintock's  journals,  how  a  woman's 
devoted  love,  and  a  generous  nation's  sympathy, 
at  last  cleared  up  the  mystery  which  once  hung 
over  the  voyage  of  her  Majesty's  ships  Erebus  and 
Terror,  and  secured  to  Franklin  and  his  followers 
the  honour  for  which  they  died — that  of  being  the 
First  Discoverers  of  the  North-  West  Passage. 


EGBERT   STEPHENSON. 


Birth-place  of  Kobeit  Stephenson. 


Before  these  pages  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  will  have 
ojjcncd  and  closed  over  the  remains  of  Pvobert 
Stephenson.  He  too  is  gone — so  soon  after 
Brunei,  that  we  conceive  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
our  fancy  playing  with  his  terrors,  as  commissioned 
to  remove  the  Chiefs  of  the  engineering  world. 
Both  were  the  eminent  sons  of  illustrious  fathers, 
who  died,  like  those  sons,  at  no  long  interval 
from  each  other.  But  it  was  the  lot  of  Robert 
Stephenson  to  stand  as  it  were  in  the  shadow  of 
a  parent  greater  than  himself  in  some  respects  : 
greater  in  the  bound  he  made  from  lowliness  to 
fame  by  a  single  conception  and  by  herculean 
energj',  but  not  greater  in  the    largeness  of   his 


deservedly 


heart     or     understanding,    or     more 
honoured  and  beloved  by  the  world. 

Robert  Stephenson  was  a  great  man,  if  we  try 
him  by  his  works  and  look  only  to  the  material 
tests  of  hia  professional  eminence.  Tf  George 
Stephenson  was  the  parent  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  Robert,  may  be  justly  stj-led  the  parent  of 
the  railway  system  as  it  exists  among  us.  He 
was  the  engineer  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
(now  London  and  North-Western)  railway,  the 
first  long  line  that  was  opened  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  distant  provinces  :  and,  if  the 
name  of  Brunei  wiU  be  for  ever  associated  with 
that  of  the  Great  Western  on  land,  and  the  Great 
Eastern    on    the    waters,    the    name    of    Robert 
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Stephenson  will   live   as  long  in  connection  with  '  .  • 
the   great   Tuhular  Hriilge   ami  the  ..tlur  mighty  !  \n 
works   of   which   he   was  the   chief  desigiK-r  and 
constructor. 

Robert  Stephenson  first  saw  the  light  in   tho 
village  of  Willington,  at  a  cottage  whiih  his  I'.itlnr 
occupied  after  his  marriage  M'ith  Miss  Fanny  Hlmi- 
derson — a  marriage  contracted  on  the  strength  of 
his   first    appointment    as    "breakanian"    to    the 
engine  employed  for  lifting  the  hiUhvat  hronght  l>y 
the    return    collier    shijis    to     Newcastle.       Hire 
Robert  was  born  on  the  17th  of  November,  1S(»:{. 
As  the  cottage  looked   out  upon  a  tram-way,  the 
eyes    of    the    child    were    naturally    familiarised 
from  infancy  with  sights  and   scenes  most   marly 
coiinected    with    his    future    profession.     At  this 
time,  (Jeorge  Stephenson's  means  were  small,   nn 
indeed  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that   nearly 
ten  years  later   he   thought  himself  a   hapjiy  man 
when  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  post  ;is  engineer 
to  a  colliery  with  a  salary  of   100?.  a  year.     Not- 
withstanding these  slender   resources,  the  liberal- 
minded   father  found  means  to  give  his  son  such 
an  education  as  could  be  obtained  in  a  pn)\-incial 
town,  to  which  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  son 
superadded  such  of  the   rudiments  of    mechanics 
and  engineering  science  as  he   oiild    pick   up   in  i 
tlie    long   winter  evenings,    in  the   library   of  the  ! 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Institute  at  Newca-stle.  ' 
Mr.  Smiles  tells  us  Imw  keenly  the    fatlier  felt   as 
be   grew   up   the   want   of  a   solid  education,  and  ' 
how  perscveringly  he  laboured,  after  reaching  the 
j'cars  of  manhood,  to  make  up  for  lost  school-time 
during  his  leisure  moments,  and   how  he  resolved 
that,  jKxir  as  he  wais,  his  son  should  not  sutTer,  in 
like  manner,  by  the  want  of  early  instruction  in 
reading,   writing,   and    arithmetic,    to    which    he 
added  mechanics    as    a  fourth  desideratum.     The 
rudimentary  and   exi>erimental   knowledge  which 
Robert  picked  up  in  his  father's  workshop,  came  in 
naturally  to  the  aid  of  the  theoretic  teaching  of 
books,  and   supplemented  his  science  by  i)ractical 
capacity.      As   an   early   proof    of    the    latt»T,    we 
may  mention  that  there  still  stands  over  the  door 
of  the  cottage  at  Killingworth,  then  occupied  by 
George   Stephenson,  a  sun-dial,  the  production  of 
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work  to  which  the  elder  Stephenson   looketl  back 
with  an  honest  pride  to  his  «lying  day. 

It  is  now  just  forty  years  ago  since  Rolwrt  was 
taken  from  school  and  taught  to  feel  thi-  truth  of 
the  old  saying  of  IVrsius,  MojUir,-  arttM  f'i\t>-r. 
In  1818  or  1819,  we  find  him  apprenticed  as  an 
nnder-viewcr  to  a  coal  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  |  impro 
of  the  place  in  which  he  had  sj)ent  his  chiMh'Hxl,  th«?  m 
Having  devoted  a  year  or  two  to  making  hin 
practically  acquainted  with  the  machinery  -i..  . 
working  of  a  coUierj',  he  w.as  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  s|>cnt  a  He-wion  in 
attending  the  courses  of  lectures  on  chemittry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  geology.  How  far  he 
may  have  profited  by  this  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing his  scientilic  knowledge,  we  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  for  he  brought  home  a 
prize  for  mathematics,  much  to  the  delight  of  hit 
father.  He  knew  the  value  of  opi>ortunitie.'«,  and 
he  had  the  great  secret  of  succt^ss— the  art  of 
availing    himself    of    them.      His   mind    waa    too 
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also,  the  first  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Railway  were  framed,  lead- 
ing eventually  to  the  obtaining  of  the  act.  Then 
followed  the  execution  of  that  line,  and  here 
Kobert  Stephenson  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  great  talent  for  management  of  works  on  a 
large  scale.  This  was  the  first  railway  t>f  any 
magnitude  executed  under  the  contract  system  ; 
perfect  sets  of  plans  and  specifications  (which  have 
since  served  as  a  tj'^ie  for  nearly  all  the  subsequent 
lines)  were  prepared, — no  small  matter  for  a  series 
of  works  extending  over  112  miles,  involving  tun- 
nels and  other  works  of  a  then  unprecedented 
magnitude. 

Many  other  railways  in  England  and  abroad 
were  executed  by  him  in  rapid  succession  :  the 
Midland,  Blackwall,  Noi-thern  and  Eastern, 
Norfolk,  Chester  and  Holyhead,  together  with 
numerous  branch-lines,  M'ere  executed  in  this 
coimtry  by  him  ;  and  amongst  railways  abroad 
may  be  eniimerated  as  works  either  executed  by 
him  or  recommended  in  his  capacity  of  a  considt- 
ing  engineer,  the  system  of  lines  in  Belgium, 
Italy,  Norway  and  Egypt,  and  in  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  India,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 

To  these  works  of  course  must  be  added  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  he  went  through  in 
giving  Parliamentary  e\ddence,  and  in  reports  and 
arbitrations.  The  assistance  afforded  by  him  to 
the  Sewage  Board,  Avhen  matters  had  come  to  a 
dead  lock,  wHl  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  bridges  erected  by  him  (although  some  of 
them  contained  in  the  previously  enumerated 
railways)  must  not  be  passed  over  wthout  special 
comment.  Time  was,  and  will  be  well  remembered 
by  every  engineer,  when  in  case  of  a  railway  having 
to  be  carried  over  openings  exceeding  thirty  or 
forty  feet  A\'ide,  special  plans  had  to  be  prejiared 
and  consultations  held  upon  the  subject ;  but  now 
(such  is  the  confidence  acquired  through  the  expe- 
rience of  Stephenson  in  the  use  of  wrought-iron), 
that  a  bridge  of  three  or  four  times  the  span  is 
regarded  as  an  ordinary  work.  This  is  the 
practical  residt  broiight  about  by  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  Conway  and  Britannia  tubular  bridges 
and  by  the  high  level  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at 
Newcastle. 

These  works,  go  gi'eat  in  themselves,  and  with- 
out the  power  of  constructing  which  some  of  our 
main  lines  of  railway  woidd  not  have  existed,  have 
— hke  difficiilt  lessons  learnt  in  other  mental 
walks — yielded  an  abundant  harvest  in  the  facility 
they  have  given  the  engineer  of  mastering  ordinary 
difliculties.  Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  here 
of  the  bridge  of  the  enorrnoiis  length  of  nearly  two 
miles  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  bi\ilt  under  the 
direction  of  Stephenson,  and  about  to  be  opened, 
it  is  expected,  by  the  end  of  next  month.  The 
unprecedented  difficulties  attending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  piers  of  this  bridge  in  the  deep  and 
rapid  Avaters  of  the  river,  added  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  was  nec^^ary  to  sink  their  foundations 
below  its  bed,  and  thS^short  portion  of  the  year 
during  which  the  eno-ineei-i"^  operations  could  be 
carried  forward,  render  this  work  undoubtedly 
one    of    the    most    remarkable    JJ^    ^^^    world.* 


*  Those  who  care  to  examine  more  closely  V"''°  ^^^  matter, 
will  find  a  lull  acoouut  of  most  of  his  more  im  portant  works 


The  last  work  to  which  Stephenson  gave  much 
l^ersonal  attention,  and  in  which  he  felt  a  very 
great  interest,  was  the  restoration  and  almost 
renewal  of  the  superstructure  of  the  noted  bridge 
at  Sunderland  over  the  River  Wear.  The  works 
were  completed  and  opened  to  the  piiblic,  without 
accident,  in  the  month  of  July  last. 

On  the  completion  of  the  tubular  bridge  across 
the  Menai  Straits,  and  again  on  the  opening  of  his 
splendid  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  Robert  Stephenson 
was  offered  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which — like 
his  father  before  him — he  respectfidly  declined. 
For  oxir  own  parts  we  think  that  many  a  baronetcy 
has  been  earned  more  cheaply ;  but  even  the  honour 
of  the  "  blood-red-hand"  if  added  to  his  escutcheon 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  as  a  reward  of  such 
signal  services  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  nation  over  which  she  rules,  could  scarcely 
have  added  anything  to  the  dignity  of  the  man. 
Still,  assuming  honoiu's  and  titles  to  be  regulated 
by  a  scale,  it  woiild  seem  an  obvious  question  in 
the  rule  of  three,  if  the  ducal  coronet  did  not 
misbecome  the  brows  of  the  author  of  our  canal 
system,*  what  title  and  what  grade  in  the  peerage 
would  have  been  the  fitting  i-eward  of  the  peaceful 
triumphs  of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  ? 
Coupled  with  his  professional  qualifications,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  quality  which  tended  chiefly  to 
the  A-ery  elevated  opinion  of  his  worth  entertained 
by  his  contemporaries,  was  his  manly  and  straight- 
forward probity.  He  was  the  very  antipodes  of  a 
mere  advocate  or  partisan,  and  whether  the  matter 
before  him  was  some  important  parliamentary  evi- 
dence on  a  railway  bill — some  contest  wherein  he 
acted  the  part  of  an  arbitrator — or  some  misundei'- 
standing  between  any  of  his  friends — his  opinions 
and  decisions  always  convinced  the  parties  con- 
cerned of  the  amount  of  thought  bestowed  upon 
the  matter,  and  of  the  fairness  of  his  arguments. 

In  respect  of  any  undertaking  to  which  he  was 
himself  invited,  he  was,  like  his  father,  distin- 
guished by  the  pains  he  took  to  assiu-e  himself  of 
its  eligiliility  and  soimdness  in  a  commercial 
sense  ;  and  lae  invariably  brought  the  weight  of 
his  knoAvledge  and  position  to  bear  in  deterring 
others  from  expenditure  which  he  considered  un- 
necessary. 

In  his  direction  of  public  works  he  adopted 
an  admirable  management  ;  admitting,  almost  at 
a  glance,  of  his  forming  a  precise  idea  of  the  state 
of  all  and  every  Avork  under  his  charge.  One  of 
his  chief  characteristics  consisted  in  the  jiidgment 
with  AA'hich  he  selected  those  he  intended  to  take 
part  imder  him,  and  in  the  power  he  possessed, 
not  only  of  preserA^ing  harmony  amongst  them, 
but  of  creating  in  their  hearts  a  warm  friend- 
ship towards  himself  capable  of  supporting  them 
and  him  amidst  any  difficiJties.  Amongst  them 
his  A-isits  to  the  scene  of  their  labours  were 
always    hailed,    not    more   for   the    solution    of 

in  the  way  of  bridge-making,  in  an  able  article  on  Iron 
Bridges,  contributed  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  to  the 
Enciiclofiwdia  BriUmnica. 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  Uuke  of  Hridgewater  was  almost  the  onlj'' 
person  who  foresaw  the  futvire  importance  of  the  railway 
system,  if  fully  developed.  As  he  chuckled  over  the  huge 
income  which  he  drew  from  his  canal-shares,  ho  is  reported 
to  have  cried  out  one  day,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  :  "Con- 
fuuud  these  tram-ways,  there's  mischief  ni  'cm!  ' 


^ 
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any   difficulties    which  might    have  arisen,   t'    ■: 
for    the      friendly     and    intelleotiuil    intoiC' 
to  which  they  gave  rise,    from   which   none   wcto 
excluded,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Like  all  truly  great  minds,  and  wo  may  aiUl,  like 
his  father  before  him,  he  of  whom  we  write 
w.os  eminently  unsellish  and  free  from  jirofes- 
sional  jealousy.  He  aided,  most  freely  ami 
most  cheerfidly,  his  fellow -labourers  in  the  great 
human  cause  of  taming  the  elements  juid  of  reduc- 
ing nature  to  obedience  to  the  w.iys  and  wil!  ■ 
mankind.  To  mention  no  other  instance, 
public  at  large  are  well  aware  that  the  aid  ren- 
dered to  him  by  his  friend  Brunei  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  Menai  tubular  bridge  was  gratefully 
repaid  by  counsel  and  advice  in  the  laimching 
out  of  the  Great  Eastern. 

We  will  not  weary  our  readers  by  recording 
here  the  long  list  of  learned  societies  that  counti-d 
Robert  Stephenson  among  their  members  :  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  tJreat  Exhibition  of 
1851,  the  London  Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Com- 
mission, the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the 
Royal  Society,  all  reaped  in  their  turn  the  benelit-s 
of  his  clear  head,  his  sound  professional  know- 
ledge, and  his  willing  and  zealous  co-operation. 

As  our  readei^s  are  aware,  he  i"cpresented  the 
sea-port  of  Whitby  in  the  Conservative  intenst 
fcr  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life.  As 
a  member  of  "the  House,"  he  diil  not  take  any 
active  part  in  questions  of  a  purely  political  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  was  of  too  lanre  a  mind  and  t<K) 
liberal  a  nature  to  allow  himself  to  l)c  shackled  by 
the  ties  of  party.  He  was  no  orator,  nor  did  ho 
pretend  to  what  he  was  not ;  but  upon  such  sub- 
ject-s  as  were  fairly  within  his  ken  and  his  grasp, 
he  spoke  with  a  sound  sense  and  shrewdness,  and 
with  an  honest  integrity,  which  always  secured  for 
him  a  respectfid  attention  in  that  most  fastidious 
of  all  audiences — St.  Stephen's.  I'pon  the  much 
debated  questions  of  the  Suez  C"anal  Scheme,  the 
Thames  Embankment,  Metropolitan  Drainage,  the 
Purification  of  the  Serpentine,  and  the  Construc- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Railways,  there  w:w  no  one 
to  whom  "  the  ear  of  the  house "  was  more 
readily  accorded. 

If   there   and   ebewhere  he   will    be    heard    no 
more,  and  the  lots  of  i 
national  loss  in  the  dt    ^ 

sense  in  which  he  will  be  regretted  more  widely  ihaii 
most  men  who  have  had  equal  opportunities  of  inU-r 
course  with  society.      Here  he  was  Biniply  eharmm 
and  fascinating  in  the  highest  ■ ' 

gootlness  of  lieart  and  the  g- 

he  rehshed  life  himself  and  participatc<l  it«  enjoy- 
ment  with    others.      Ho    w.i^ 
princely  in  his  expenditure — 
on  his  friends — and  his  l"vc  of  the  En 
time  of  yachting  amounted  almost  to 
On    board    the    "  Titania,  "    or   at   his 
Gloucester   Square,    his    fn 
gxiests   found   his  splendid  !■ 

converted  to  their  gratification  with  a  grace  ot  ho«- 
pitality  which,  although  s.dulous,  was  ncv.- 
oppressive.  There  was  nothing  of  the  jwtron 
his  manner,  or  of  the  Olympic  condescension  which 
is  sometimes  affected  by  much  lesser  men.  A 
friend   (and  how  many  friends  he  had  :)  was  at 
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This  choice  quality  of  unconscious  characters,  a  his  last  trip  to  Norway,  Robert  Stephenson  was 
genuine  boyishness,  was  the  pecxdiarity  of  both  i  just  such  "  a  noble  boy  at  play," — a  boy  till  the 
Stephensons  in  a  remarkable  degree.     Even  up  to     la.st  fell  grip  of  disease  laid  him  low,  and  we  were 


ROBERT    STEPHENSON. 
(From  a  Photograph  by  Maull  and  Polyblauk.) 


startled  to  learn  that  a  great  man  was  gone  from  I  countrymen,  and  whose  ashes  have  been  fitly  laid 
us,  one  Avho  had  rendered  immense  services  to  his  |  in  the  national  mausoleum.  n. 


IN  MBMOKIAM. 

ISAMBARD  K.  BRUNEL,        ROBERT  STEPHENSON, 

DIED 

SEPTEMBER    l.")TH,  OCTOBER   12TH, 

ISoO. 


Together  dead  !  while  living,  separate 
To  outward  seeming  ;   treading  each  a  path 
Self-choseD,  onward,  upward,  to  an  end : 
A  common  end,  though  crossing  footsteps  mark 
The  steep  bili-side  whose  summit  is  their  goal. 
Men  call  this  rivalry, — word  all  too  mean 
Utter'd  of  those  whom  earth  and  sea  combine 
To  own  victorious, — victors  over  them. 


Gone  from  us  now,  as  sets  the  summer  sun. 
Leaving  behind  the  fruits  of  glorious  day. 
Hush  every  jarring  mem'ry  of  the  past  ; 
Accept  the  judgment  of  the  double  grave — 
"These  two  for  science  travaiTd,  toil'd,  and  won — 
Apart  in  labours,  join'd  in  death  and  feme." 

G.  E.  Tatlor. 


HOW  I  HKfAME  A  IIKllu. 


now  I  UEPAMl-:  A  HEKO.     Hv  G.  P. 

PART    I.       TlIK    Joril.NEV. 


Every  one  was  gone  or  going  to  tlic  sca-siJe,  or 
to  the  north  of  Devon,  or  to  the  Malvern  Hills  ; 
that  is,  every  one  not  already  gone,  or  dc-tcmiine<l 
to  go,  to  the  Rhine  or  to  Germany,  or  t<>  the  l.ii<t 
seat  of  war.  There  were  pcoi»lc  having  money  in 
their  pockets  who  were  iletennincd  to  sniff  the 
Thames  no  longer  than  they  were  absolntcly 
obliged;  others  again  who,  having  suffered,  were 
taking  flight,  seeking  safety  in  change  of  air,  an<l 
in  change  of  scene,  forgetfidncss. 

Others  again — were  they  many  or  few  ?  I  cannot 
tell — just  went  "  for  a  little  change."  1  am  of  that 
last  number.  I  present  my.sell  jw  a  hero  with  but 
little  of  a  taste  for  wandering— contcntetl  with  my 
own  country  ;  not  woni-out  by  debates  and  com- 
mittees ;  not  even  sick  of  the  Thames.  Simply  a 
lover  of  change,  and  of  change  rc(|uiring  oidy  n 
little,  and  that  litth  only  once  a  year.  Do  you  say, 
"  What  a  hero  !  ''  and  look  scorn  ftd  ?  Have  you 
settled  that  T  am  n«t  a  hero  at  all  ?  Ix-t  me 
remind  you  that  sohic  men  have  hcroLsm  thru.st 
upon  them,  without  any  appan-nt  prctlcstination 
in  their  physiognomies. 

Let  me  tell  you,  for  your  encouragement,  how. 


not  being,  ns  you  ri^ditly  <>>>Ht>r\-o,  Uie  lc«at   btt  of 


a   hero  when    I    Hlortcd,  I  ) 

"  littlf  duinge, "  and  ho|>o  !  .r 

rest  of  lifv. 
>       I  went  from  n  (^roAt  oilv  t-.  t  .ic.   I  wmt 
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an  umlinlln,  all  of  •'  I 

!  went  n  lotit;   day's  ^\ 

the  Ik-achly  St,iti<.n,  nnd    then;  wa.i  i    into 

on  omnibus  which,  <tft<T  on   hour'*    ..,  •  '< 

tn^;,  brought  mc  to  the  Ib-achly  )ioU>i.     '- 

Wit  .  ^ 

nulway-book,  And  a  1 
jounicy,  wore  then  clc| 
]iast  sit  o'c)i>rU  on  a  i- 
dcniy  I  i|iat  No 

I  was  I  A, 

But   my   journey  ha<l  not  hirvn  without   iiKi 
dcnt«.      Ti  '     '    T  '     ' 

at  that  tini' 
myself  an<l  ray 
a  ch.anRr  occurri-i.      .'•  ...•■■ 
ticidar  .ige,  but  prt»b.ibly  n'l  n 
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twenty-five  ami  fifty,  got  into  tlie  carriage  with 
tlie  air  of  one  who  did  not  see  me.  He  put  his 
bag  within  an  inch  of  my  legs,  and  when  I  moved 
took  no  notice  of  the  fact ;  he  arranged  himself 
and  several  small  parcels  with  so  perfect  an 
appearance  of  being  alone,  that  I  had  suddenly  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  being  invisible,  and  I  fonnd 
myself  choking  a  cough  lest  I  shonld  disturb  my 
companion.  He  spoke  to  the  pointers,  and  inquired 
the  hour  of  arrival  at  Newport.  It  was  comforting 
to  learn  from  this  that  I  should  not  have  my  un- 
conscious com])anion  all  the  way  to  Beaclily.  I  had 
not  recovered  from  the  peciUiar  sensations  excited 
by  this  person  when  another  station  was  reached. 

As  we  slackened  our  pace  I  saw  a  lady  on 
the  platform,  whose  sudden  animation  as  our 
cari-iage  passed  her  was  evidently  a  recognition  of 
my  companion.  But  his  countenance  exhibited  no 
emotion,  not  until  this  lady  spoke,  and  said  :  "  0, 
Leslie  !  "  did  he  ajipear  to  be  aware  of  his  being 
known. 

"  Terese  !  "  he  answered,  with  a  slightly  foreign 
accent,  and  opening  the  door  was  in  an  instant  at 
her  side.  She  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
woman  whom  I  took  for  her  servant.  This  person 
proceeded  to  place  a  shawl  on  the  seat  opposite  to 
my  comi^anion,  and  in  another  moment  Terese  got 
in.     The  steji  was  of  an  impossible  height. 

"Win  you  take  my  hand?"  I  said.  She 
thanked  me,  and  got  in  with  mj^  help. 

Her  "  thank  you  "  was  gentle  ;  her  smile — 
though  it  was  more  given  to  the  seat  of  the  car- 
riage than  to  me — was  extraordinarily  sweet  ;  and 
her  "Now,  Leslie,"  made  rae  feel  that  the  so- 
called  was  an  insolent  fellow,  though  my  reason 
for  so  sudden  a  verdict  woidd  not  be  very  easy  to 
give.  In  an  instant  we  were  off,  and  in  another 
instant  I  had  begun  to  feel  myself  again  invisible ; 
and  with  such  force  did  the  sensation  cling  to  me, 
that  I  felt  the  discomfort  increasingly.  I  was 
annoyed,  unhappy,  and  I  became  nervous.  I 
wondered  if  I  should  get  to  the  end  of  the  journey 
alive  ;  was  I  losing  my  personal  identity  ?  Another 
and  another  station.  We  stopped  ten  minutes  for 
refreshment.  The  elderly  woman  came  to  the 
door.     A  cup  of  coflfee  in  her  hand. 

"Have  some  coffee,  Leslie  ?  " 

"Yes,  Terese." 

"Nugent!   another." 

The  woman  brought  another.  I  jumped  out  of 
the  carriage,  drank  a  glass  of  sherry  in  some  soda- 
water.  To  get  in  I  had  to  come  to  their  side  of  the 
carriage.  The  man  held  his  empty  coffee-cup 
towards  me  as  if  I  had  l)een  one  of  the  waiters. 
An  impulse — of  generoiis  kindness  I  hope — made 
mc  take  it.  Terese  blushed,  not  rosy  but  deep-red — 
red,  like  a  damask  rose.  A  strong  emotion  of 
anger  took  hold  of  me.  It  all  passed  in  a  moment. 
But  astonishment  at  his  insolence — at  his  calm 
indiff"erence,  though  he  was  gazing  with  a  smile  on 
her  agitated  form  ;  and  my  perception  and  inex- 
pressible admiration  of  her  great  Ijeauty,  as  she 
raised  towards  me  the  face  that  a  very  thick  veil 
had  shaded  tQl  now,  all  in  that  moment  mingled 
with  my  anger — my  anger  which  so  suddenly 
vanished — fled  for  ever — leaving  only  admiration 
behind,  as  she  said:  "Forgive  us,  sir;  my  hus- 
band is  blind !  " 


"  What  have  I  done?"  asked  Leslie,  emotion- 
less no  longer. 

I  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  we  were  off 
again.  A  cry  from  the  jtlatform — a  woman  help- 
lessly runnmg,  with  her  arms  stretched  out 
towards  us. 

' '  Nugent  is  left  behind  !  "  cried  the  lady.  As 
the  woman  said  afterwards,  somehow  she  tlid  not 
think  the  train  would  start  till  she  had  taken 
master's  coffee  cup.  The  blind  man  was  dis- 
tressed. 

"  You  will  have  so  much  trouble  at  Newport, 
Terese ;  such  quantities  of  luggage.  I  know 
where  it  all  is  :  but  I  am  so  vexed." 

The  woman  made  light  of  it.  "01  shall  get 
on  capitally.  Don't  mind.  You  must  stay  in 
the  waiting-room.     I  will  manage  it  all." 

"I  was  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said;  "and 
now  I  wish  you  had  not  come." 

She  turned  to  me  pleasantly  :  "I  was  to  have 
met  Mr.  Barrington  at  Newport,  where  we  are  to 
leave  the  railway  :  we  are  staying  with  friends  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  I  thought  the  journey 
woidd  be  so  long  for  him  alone,  that  1  could  not 
resist  my  wish  to  meet  him  ;  so  Nugent  and  I 
started  early,  and  we  met  as  you  saw." 

"  1  have  to  stay  half  an  hour  at  Newport,"  I 
answered  ;  "  1  hojie  you  will  let  me  be  of  service 
to  you." 

She  had  told  me  their  name.  I  had  my  carpet- 
bag, with  my  full  direction  in  easily  read  letters 
on  the  white  canvas  cover,  on  the  seat  before  me. 
She  read  it  as  I  ceased  speaking. 

' '  '  Reginald  Deane  ! '  My  father  had  a  friend 
of  that  name,  a  man  of  large  property  ;  he  was 
fond  of  literature  and  antiquities.  He  lived  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  Germany.  There  my 
father  lived.  I  was  born  in  Germany ;  Leslie, 
too,  was  born  there — at  Heidelberg." 

There  was  such  music  in  her  voice,  such  sweet- 
ness in  her  upturned  face,  I  was  sorry  that  the 
husband  of  this  beautifid  young  woman  could  not 
see  what  I  saw.  I  wondered  if  he  could  guess  at 
her  great  loveliness — if  he  had  any  correct  idea  of 
a  mingled  gentleness  and  majesty  that  seemed 
to  me  to  distinguish  her  from  all  other  beauties  of 
her  age  and  sex  that  I  had  ever  had  the  luck  to 
look  upon.     She  ceased  speaking,  and  I  said  : 

"  That  Keginald  Deane  was  my  uncle.  His 
property  was  divided  by  seven  when  he  died,  and 
one  such  portion  came  to  me." 

The  blind  man  sjioke  :  "My  wife's  father's 
name  was  Leslie  ;  1  was  called  after  him  :  we  are 
cousins.  We  had  been  engaged  to  be  married 
almost  from  childhood.  Was  she  not  good  to 
keep  her  word  ?  Two  years  before  our  marriage 
I  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  by  my  own  folly 
had  a  sun-stroke  there.  I  always  think  that  my 
blindness  grew  out  of  that.  I  was  very  ill  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  suffering  from  painful  variations 
of  sight.  Then  I  woke  one  morning,  and  knew  I 
was  awake,  yet  all  was  dark  !  She  married  me, 
nevertheless." 

Scream  went  the  whistle — "Newport,  Newport. 
Change  for  Beaclily."  Here  we  were  then.  The 
blind  Mr.  Barrington  collected  all  his  parcels, 
jumped  out,  helped  his  wife,  and  said,  "  Where  is 
Mr.  Deane  ?  " 
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"  Now,  what  can  I  do  !  " 

"  WeU,  yoii  ask  if  Sir  Fre.leriok  Worth's  car 
riage  is  here.  They  send  for  the  luggage,  too. 
This  is  very  kind  of  you." 

Sir  Frederick's  carriage,  an»l  Sir  Frederick 
drag  for  the  higgage — serv.-xnts  who  knew  their 
work,  and  magniriceiit  horses  wlio  knew  their 
masters — a  Hrst-rate  turnout  it  was.  I  did 
Nugent 's  work  like  a  man,  not  any  l>etter,  I  am 
afraid ;  for  Mrs.  Barrington,  on  her  huM^and'a 
aim,  gave  many  sweet-voiced  directions  :  *•  ()  not 
under  that  trunk,  jilease."  "Will  you  tell  the 
men  to  put  those  light  >>o.xes  on  the  top  ? "  And, 
"Make  the  men  put  ;dl  those  light  things  in  the 
carriage  and  not  in  the  drag  :"  and  so  on. 

"This  card  has  our  direction  when  in  London 
on  it,"  said  Mr.  Harrington  ;  "I  hope  we  shall 
8ee  you  agjuu."  Like  all  Mind  jieople,  he  talked 
of  seeing. 

The  carriage  drove  up.  Mrs.  Barrington  got 
in  :  "  Now,  Leslie  I  " — once  more  those  sweet- 
voiced  worils. 

"But  where  are  you  going,  now?"  addressing 
me. 

"  I  am  going  to  Beachly.  " 

"  Do  you  live  there  ?" 

"No.  I  go — I  go — fi>r  a  little  change,"'  I 
answered,  smiling  at  the  iiUe  re;ii>on.  She  smiled, 
too.      What  a  radiance  was  that  smile  ! 

"  We  shall  be  there  ourselves  in  a  fortnight,  I 
hope.  We  have  taken  a  house — lirauniont.  1 
never  was  thei-e  :  hut  you  will  find  us  out." 

"Pray  do — iLm't  forgrt '"  s;ud  Mr.  Bar- 
rington. 

I  stood  with  my  h;it  up — they  drove  away — I 
walked  back  to  the  platform.  How  hot,  hard, 
and  white  everything  looked  I  I  took  refuge  in 
a  room  :  it  would  not  do.  Beer  and  i>ortcr  ;  cakes 
and  sweetmeats — they  always  made  me  ill.  Once 
more  among  the  porters,  a  sort  of  wooden  sola, 
all  bars  and  blisters,  Mas  a  huxur)-.  I  sat  in  the 
shade  :  I  did  not  know  how  the  time  passed. 
The  blind  man  and  his  lieautifid  wife  lilled  my 
thoughts.  A  train  came  uji — a  wom.in,  h.df  out 
of  the  window,  caught  sight  of  me.  Her  face 
lighted  up  ;  she  cried,  "0,  sir  I   ' 

I  jumped  forward  :  "All  right :  you  get  out 
here." 

"And  the  luggage,  sir  ?  " 

You  see,  I  ha*l  suddenly  become  a  friend  of  the 
family.  I  jiiUled  Mrs.  Nugent  out,  tdd  her  to 
get  a  riy,  and  w.os  im-mptly  obeyed.  The  half- 
hour  was  over  ;  and  seeing  an  empty  carriage  in 
the  train  to  Be.ithly,  I  got  in,  ma<le  myself  up  in 
a  comer,  with  an  obstinate  determination  to  thuik 
no  more,  and  shimWr,  if  pos-^ibli-,  ami  I  ^K  pt 
accordingly;  and  ;u-rived  at  my  lorigiugt  s.!!!!"., 
as  I  have  saiiL 

"  You  have  been  cxj^ecting  me?"  was  my  first 
speech  to  my  lamllaily.  as  she  precclc*!  nie  up-staim. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Your  sister,  sir — she  said  whc  was 
your  sister — a  lady  of  the  name  of  I'orter.  t*»<>k 
these  apartments  last  week,  and  said  you  would 
be  here  to-day.  This  is  your  drawing-HMim,  sir. 
Small  room  inside  again,  you  jK-rceive  :  very 
useful  a  second  room,  however  small.  Be<l-rot)m 
and  dressing-room  up-stairs.  Do  you  travel  alone, 
sir?" 
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tumble-down  kind  of  a  court,  in  one  of  tlie  best 
situations  of  the  town.  It  was  inhabited  by- 
workmen  ;  they  had  carpenters'  shops  and  such 
like  there.  A  builder  took  a  lease  of  these 
premises  two  years  ago,  with  an  understanding 
that  he  was  to  build  a  certain  number  of  cottagers' 
houses  on  some  waste  land,  and  build  in  this 
court  some  houses  fit  for  gentlemen's  residences 
or  good  lodging-houses.  The  first  house  is 
finished,  and  called  Beaumont.  He  is  very  lucky 
to  let  it  so  well.  The  works  around  are  stopped  ; 
but  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  rubbish  and 
materials  at  the  back,  where  the  other  three  sides 
of  the  court  stood,  that  none  but  a  blind  gentle- 
man would  have  taken  Beaumont.  The  sitting- 
room  windows  look  on  it.  But  Sir  Frederick 
Worth  took  it.  And  as  the  sea-air  comes  straight 
upon  the  houses,  and  the  rooms  are  handsome, 
and  there  is  a  carriage-drive  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  and  no  thoroughfare,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  a  great  deal  of,  he  took  the  house  for 
three  months,  when  the  family  -will  have  to  go 
out,  and  the  works  will  begin  again.  If,  sir,  you 
go  through  our  garden  above  the  house,  and  get 
over  the  stile,  you  will  see  Beaumont  across  the 
down  on  your  right.  You  can  then  walk  straight 
to  it.  You  are  sure  to  find  some  one  about.  It  is 
not  three  minutes'  walk  from  our  garden  fence. " 

Before  two  hours  had  jmssed,  I  had  gone  all 
over  Beaumont.  It  was  just  as  the  woman  had 
said.  Beams,  rafters,  old  flooring,  and  roof-timber 
piled  up,  or  still  standing,  looked  perilous  to 
my  uninstructed  eyes  in  the  great  yard  behind. 
The  windows  that  looked  over  this  bewilderment 
of  fallen  houses,  had  beyond  them  as  glorious  a 
sea-view  as  the  eye  could  rest  on  :  and  the  salt 
breeze  came  scented  across  the  heath  and  wild 
thyme  of  the  down  between.  A  decent  woman 
showed  nae  the  house.  It  did  nicely  for  the  blind 
gentleman,  she  thought.  It  was  the  healthiest 
place,  and  would  be  the  prettiest  in  all  Beachly. 
And  so  my  first  day  was  wandered  away  tiU 
about  four  o'clock.  I  had  not  been  in  my  lodgings 
more  than  half -an -hour,  when  I  heard  such  a 
music  of  voices — a  chirruping  like  the  first  efforts 
of  yoiing  birds  at  song — and  low  sweet  laughs 
that  made  me  smile.  The  door  oi)ened,  and  a 
child,  all  sash  and  floimce,  and  hat  and  feathers, 
stood  rosy  and  speaking  : 

' '  I  am  Ellen  Worth  !  If  you  please,  Georgy, 
and  nurse,  and  I,  are  come  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Barrington  and  manama  are  at  Beaumont,  and 
they  are  coming  here,  and  are  you  at-home,  JMr. 
Deane  ? " 

Upon  which  the  little  spokeswoman  stept 
aside,  rather  out  of  breath,  and  Georgy,  looking 
very  shy,  and  nurse  curtsying,  api)cai-ed,  in  the 
back-groimd.  But  few  words  were  said,  before 
Ellen,  who  had  taken  her  })lace  at  the  open  win- 
dow, cried  out :  "  Here  they  are,"  and  once  more  I 
was  in  the  beautif  id  presence  of  the  blind  man's  wife. 

Lady  Worth  was  an  elegant  \\'oman,  about  ten 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Barrington,  who  was  not 
more,  I  thought,  than  five-and -twenty.  I  had 
been  opening  a  box  sent  by  my  sister  for  my  exa- 
mination. There  were  things  in  this  box  which 
had  got  into  her  possession  accidentally,  and  which 
belonged   to   me,     I   had  sent   her,   on  our  dear 


father's  death,  about  a  year  before,  a  trunk  which 
at  first  had  ajipeared  to  contain  only  clothes,  old 
lace,  old  music,  and  needle-Avork  belonging  to  my 
mother.  On  her  taking  these  things  out  she  had 
found  a  box,  tied  up  and  labelled,  thus — "  Given 
to  me  hy  my  dear  friend,  Gerard  Leslie — si{/ned, 
Reijiiiald  Deane."  My  father  had  written  under 
this — ' '  My  brother,  before  his  death,  gave  me  this 
box,  and  told  me  what  the  contents  were.  I 
asked  what  I  should  do  with  it.  He  answered  : 
'  Give  it  to  my  nephew,  your  son,  u'hen  he  is  forty, 
if  you  like. '  I  intend  to  adhere  to  this  suggestion 
— signed,  Nicolas  Dea_ne." 

I  had  received  this  box  from  my  sister  that  morn- 
ing, and  just  before  little  EUen  Worth  entered  the 
room  I  had  opened  it.  The  very  top  thing  was  a 
miniature.  Folded  in  soft  leather  and  satin,  it 
had  been  lying  there  since  the  death  of  my  father's 
eldest  brother,  a  rich  bachelor,  of  whose  inheri- 
tance my  share  had  been  about  a  thousand  a  yeajr  ; 
nearly  double  that  from  my  father  had  made  me 
in  the  eyes  of  many  a  rich  man.  I  had  begun  to 
think  of  this  since  breakfast,  really,  as  I  had  never 
thought  of  it  before.  Why  did  I  not  marry  ?  was 
still  the  question  at  my  heart.  I  held  the  red  case 
in  its  wrajipings  with  a  little  thrilling  sense  of 
what  it  was — a  miniature — of  whom  ?  Man  or 
woman?  If  such  a  moment,  reader,  has  ever 
come  to  you,  you,  too,  will  have  felt  the  same.  I 
had  opened  the  case,  glanced  at  the  exquisitely 
painted  figure,  and  put  it  down — ^threw  it  aside 
suddenly — and  was  aU  in  a  gasp  of  surprise,  when 
the  chirping  voices  ushered  in  the  little  lady  at  the 
door.  1  shut  the  case,  and  threw  a  newspaper 
over  it, 

' '  Here  they  are  !  "  said  the  child,  and  in  another 
moment  I  was  welcoming  my  guests,  and  asking 
after  Mr.  Barrington. 

The  children  were  wdld  about  the  beach  and  the 
sea.  Their  mother  standing  by  them  left  Mrs. 
Barrington  for  a  moment  by  my  side.  I  opened 
the  miniature  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  " 

"  Do  you? "  she  asked  with  a  smile,  wondering 
and  beautifid, 

"No." 

As  she  gazed  smiling,  and  pushing  her  rich  haii- 
aside — for  she  had  taken  off  her  hat — the  picture 
seemed  to  gaze  on  her  ;  and  whether  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington grew  more  like  the  pictiu-e,  or  the  ivory 
like  a  mirror  reflected  her,  it  appeared  to  my 
piizzled  senses  difficidt  to  decide.  It  was  a  mar- 
vellous picture  of  her,  just  as  she  stood  at  that 
moment  in  her  glorious  beauty  :  so  like — so  super- 
humaiJy  like,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  watching  for 
her  answer,  I  had  begvmto  consider  whether  I  had 
any  right  to  keep  so  perfect  a  likeness  of  another 
man's  wife. 

"  It  is  my  mother,"  she  said.  "She  was  a  Miss 
Barrington — Leslie's  aunt — an  heii-ess.  My  father, 
Colonel  Leslie,  outlived  her  several  years.  They 
are  both  dead  now.  Mr.  Deane,  I  know  how  you 
got  this," 

She  looked  towards  Lady  Worth  and  spoke  to 
her. 

"  Margaret,  the  children  would  see  the  bay  best 
from  that  inner- room  !  " 

Her  friend  understood  her,  and  we  were  left  alone. 
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consequences  of  this  sj'stem  on  the  mode  of  thouglit 
and  daily  life  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than 
expressed.  When  the  axe  first  rings  in  an  American 
forest,  its  ravages  are  indiscriminate  ;  no  tree  is 
spared  to  the  lamenting  Dr_yads  as  an  element  of 
beauty ;  the  log  cottage  stands  bare  and  un- 
sightly without  a  tree  to  shelter  it,  without 
aught  to  bring  its  nakedness  into  harmony  with 
the  scene  :  trees  are  not  so  profitable  as  corn,  and 
the  apprehension  of  beauty,  from  lack  of  cidture, 
has  gradually  withered  from  the  American  mind. 
Never  is  the  cottage  embowered  in  wealth  of 
jessamine,  honeysuckle,  or  roses,  as  in  other 
iaiids — not  even  in  New  England  ;  the  American 
is  nomadic,  without  local  attachments,  and  without 
leisure ;  beauty,  though  all  ^  ery  well  as  an  adjunct, 
to  which  he  does  not  object,  never  urges  him  to 
exertion  ;  if  a  fiower  appear  in  his  garden,  it  is 
one  that,  like  the  purple  potato  blossom,  has 
sordid  profit  and  homelj'  utility  at  its  root.  In 
like  manner,  miless  they  can  be  combined  with 
profit,  he  eschews  the  innocent  festivities  that 
sweeten  life,  or  enjoys  laboriously.  In  the  soiith, 
where  vegetation  is  stimidated  by  light  and  heat 
into  luxuriant  growth  and  loveliness,  the  negro 
animal,  oblivious  of  bondage,  and  living  only  in 
the  present,  is  radiant  with  sensuous  joy  at  all 
times  ;  his  enforced  labour  is  cheered  by  carolling, 
the  strains  of  the  banjo  recreate  his  indolence 
under  the  orange  trees,  or  throw  him  into  the 
rhythm  of  the  dance.  But  the  more  refiective 
peasant  of  the  north  concentrates  his  thought  too 
earnestly  on  his  pursuits  to  give  way  to  joyoiisness  ; 
his  sensuous  impidses  are  more  under  control.  Yet 
there  are  certain  po])ular  merrymakings  that  might 
escape  the  observation  of  a  stranger,  and  these 
take  place  during  the  desolation  of  winter.  When 
the  out-door  labours  of  the  year  have  closed, 
when  he  has  garnered  in  the  produce  of  his 
thrifty  care,  the  New  Englander  finds  leisure  for 
imbending  in  a  sedate  characteristic  fashion  of  his 
own, — l)ut  there  is  method  in  his  madness,  and 
calculation  in  his  smile, — as  though  he  sought  to 
vtlli-se  his  emotions  ! 

Many  rustic  duties  incident  to  winter,  furnish 
opportunities  for  the  combination  of  business 
and  pleasure,  which  would  engage  a  household 
many  days,  did  it  not,  by  associating  others  to 
its  labour,  disi)ose  of  it  in  one.  Each  family  in 
turn  throws  its  house  open  to  the  neighbours, 
invoking  the  assistance  of  the  youth  of  the 
vicinity  on  some  special  day,  with  one  eye  to 
business  and  another  to  amusement ;  and  doubt- 
less these  characteristic  meetings  aid  to  diffuse 
kindliness  of  feeling.  The  ostensible  object  is 
pleasure,  though  work  is  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment, and  the  fatigues  of  the  session  are 
terminated  Ijy  a  feast.  They  are  looked  forward 
to  with  extreme  delight  by  all ;  for  here  the  hai-m- 
less  village  scandals  are  discussed,  acquaintances 
made,  courtships  initiated.  The  noble  English 
girl  does  not  look  to  her  presentation  at  court 
with  more  eager  trepidation,  than  does  the  village 
maiden  of  Now  England  to  her  introduction  to  the 
rustic  youth  convened  on  one  of  these  solemn 
occasions  ;  and  beneath  homely  manners  may  fre- 
quently be  discerned  a  pleasing  undercurrent  of 
romance.    The  names  of  these  Saturnaha  vary  with 


their  pretexts.  At  a  "Husking,"  the  enveloping 
spathe  is  stripped  from  the  maize  ere  it  is  issued 
as  fodder  for  cattle,  or  jireparatory  to  its  despatch 
to  the  mill,  whence  it  will  return  as  meal.  At  an 
"  Apple  Frohc,"  the  apjdes  or  poaches  that  year 
yielded  by  the  orchard  are  pared,  cut,  and  strung 
for  drjang,  constituting  in  that  form  an  important 
element  of  American  diet,  as  pastry,  &c.,  and  of 
export  to  other  lands.  Let  us  be  spectators  of  one 
of  the  last  ab  ovo  ad  malum,  from  the  germinal 
invitation  to  the  apple-pai'ing  and  the  supper. 

The  Village  of  Harmony  hears  with  approbation 
that  Abijah  Sprague  will  be  glad  to  see  his  yoiing 
friends  at  Cedar  Creek  on  a  certain  afternoon  :  the 
pretext,  apples ;  the  object,  fun  ;  of  course  they  will 
dance,  for  the  old  man  plays  the  violin  right  smart. 
Miss  iS.  is  widely  known  for  her  cidinary  skill, 
which  each  anticipates  with  naive  pleasure  the 
opportunity  of  testing  personally  ;  and  being 
kindly  and  hospitable,  no  stinginess  is  to  be  appre- 
hended in  her  arrangements.  The  appointed  day 
arrives.  To  the  delight  of  all,  the  snow  has  ended 
in  a  sharp  frost  that  will  render  the  sleighing 
excellent.  The  guests  convening  from  many  miles 
round  of  course  have  to  travel  in  sleighs,  a  word 
that  will  conjure  up  to  many  vague  recollections 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  indistinct  apprehension 
of  the  vehicle  so  named.  As  there  are  diverse 
orders  of  wheeled  carriages,  so  are  there  likewise 
of  sleighs.  That  of  him  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  is  a  glittering  spring  carriage,  glass  windowed, 
lined  with  costly  furs,  drawn  by  blood  horses ;  that 
of  the  rustic  is  the  body  of  a  common  open  waggon, 
lifted  from  its  wheels  and  placed  on  iron-shod 
rimners,  whereto  a  pair  of  the  plough  horses  are 
attached.  Between  the  costly  aristocratic  vehicle 
skimming  along  Broadway  and  the  country  con- 
veyance are  all  imaginable  varieties  ;  the  mode 
of  transit  on  skates  is  common  to  all,  and  to  pre- 
vent accitlents  from  the  uoiselessness  of  their 
motion,  the  horses  are  always  bedizened  with  bells 
to  give  due  warning  to  other  wayfarers  of  their 
fieet  ai)proach. 

That  wherein  we  are  about  to  hasten  to  the 
revel  awaits  us  at  the  door,  once  and  again  to  be 
a  waggon  devoted  to  drudgery,  now  a  triumjihal 
car  for  beaut}\  Eaised  only  a  couple  of  inches 
from  the  snow,  a  cajisize  cannot  be  dangeroiis  ;  it 
will  accommodate  six,  eight,  nay  more  persons, 
for  in  this  cold  season  the  damsels  will  not  oljject 
to  the  additional  ^^■armth  resiilting  from  close 
stowage  ;  and  then  the  situation  has  its  charm, 
whereon  silence  is  discreet.  Thick  bufl'alo  robes 
dressed  by  painted  Indians  amid  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  bearskins,  trophies  of  our  own  prowess 
in  New  England  forests,  are  thickly  piled  above 
more  homely  straw.  The  horses,  decorated  with 
gay  ribbons,  paw  the  ground  impatiently,  antici- 
pating the  panting  rapture  of  swift  motion,  and 
toss  their  heads  that  they  may  be  gladdened  by 
the  tinkling  of  their  bells.  So  from  the  house 
issue  the  damsels  in  somewhat  cumbersome  attire, 
in  warm  calashes,  whence  flash  such  eyes — ah  me  ! 
it  is  dangeroiis  to  look  too  earnestly  on  them  ;  let 
us  rather  with  tender  solicitude  aid  in  ensconcing 
them  amid  the  fiu-s,  like  gems  in  a  casket,  covering 
them  up  so  that  nought  remains  visible  but  their 
fair   faces    peejiing    out  from  their  warm  covert. 
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Fretjueut  are  the  Oiliuunitioiis  of  the  carvtul  eldrm 
clustered  in  the  porch,    dcaigiieil   to   luiKlorato  the 
boisteroiisness     of     "  us    youth  "     aceouipaiiyint;  ; 
many    the    injunctions   t<»  the    ruKtic  I'hactoii  to 
restrain  his  ardor  :uid   be   heedful   of  tlieir  tender 
diU'lings  ;  hearty  the  responsive  vosvs  of  that  dann^,' 
youth  as  he  takes  his  seat,   attired  somewhat  like 
Crusoe  in  shaggy  coat,  a  foxskin  cap  with  ttriuh 
gracefully  pendent  over   his  left  ear,  and  chni.ion 
leggings.    He  seizes  the  whip,  uselessly  synilxilu-al 
of  his  functions,    for  at   a   slight  agitation  of  the 
reins  the  horses  bomid  suddenly  forward  amid  tho 
pretty  alarm  of  the  maidens,  and  fon<l  farewells  to 
the  old  folks,  jis  though  they    were  hound  t«>  tho 
Pole.      The  anxious  parentis  watch  us  as  wo  whirl 
from  the  yard  into  outer  space,  avoiding  with  nice 
dexterity  collision  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Scylla 
of  the  haystacks,    or  on  the  other  a  lapse   into  the 
slippery  Charybdis   of   the   pond.      As  we  vanish 
from  the   dim   eyes    murmuring  broken  blesxings 
on  the  happy  travellers,  they  retreat   to  the  snug     aft*.T  a  tr.i.i-i     . 
repose  of  their  elbow-chairs  be.><ide  the  bla/.ing  tire,      nation,  a  number 
recalling  pensively  the  joys  of  their  own  youth,  or     that  the  .- 
relapsing  int^)  the  vague  reverie  of  ol«l  age,  that  is     being  aiw 
rather  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  well-being  than     our  approAck  by  tho 
any  determinate  thought.  »"g  tl»«->  d.n 

Away  we  speed  with  our  chorus  of  sweet  voices  thiiii  to  i 
down  the  leadess  village  avenue,  the  urchins  pans-  i>orvh. 
ing  in  their  sports  to  shout  encouragingly  after  u«. 
The  horses  emulatively  p<»t  forth  tluir  stivngtli, 
shaking  melo<lious  tinklings  like  dewdr.>ps  from 
their  arched  necks,  their  h.H)f8  eUciting  no  sound 
from  the  surface  over  which  they  seem  to  fly 
unimpeded  liy  their  burden,  .s.>  smoothly  d<K8  it 
glide  upon  its  polished  iron  keel.      The  village  has 

fled  as  rapidly  as  on   the  stage   is  the  transition 

from  city  to  wilderness,  being  replaced  by  an  open 

region  heaving  in  long  undulations   like  a  frozen 

foamy    ocean,   bciuing    at  intervals  upon   its    ex- 
panse the  lloating   wrecks   of    rugged    oaks    with 

black  distorted  branches.     The  wind  is  keen  and 

pure,    stimulating   the  sense,   bringing   a  crimson 

glow  of  health  into  the  .soft  cheeks  of  the  damsels, 

and  perchance  slightly  touching  the   tips  of  Uuir 

saucy  httle  noses,  giving  them  a  charming  liaccha-     great   !ire,    wher. 

nalian  air.     Tho  sky  is  pale  and  clouiUess,  and  the     burn  a  wi-«k,  cr.i 

sun,  though  his  rays  be  devoid  of  warmth,   invists     to  iw.      An.l   »_%• 

everything    with    cheerful    ratUancc ;    each    thorn     though  n 

bush  ghtters  with  .liamomls,  and  the  snowy  plan.     ouUt  at. 

coruscates  with  iris  light.      Anon  we  dive  mUt  a 

lonely  hollow— once  the  haunt  of   birds— where  a 

little  stream  used  to  prattle  amid  the  wild  cherry 

trees,  now  silent  and   sad.     The   liorse-hoof.i   nng 

ahari>ly  on  the  ice,  scattering  around  crjsUd   frag- 
ments that  echo  on  the  car   in    falling   like   cl^U 

upon    the    coHin   of   a   beloved   one  ;   but   .•in..tl.'r 

summer  will  gleam  on  either— an  awakening  fr\.m 

the  trance  of  death.      As  we  strain  up  the  opiH»i-.l 

ascent  we  come  uncxi-ccteilly  upon  a  belat«-d  r.-i.-oon 

that  has  strayed  unwisely  from  his  hollow  tree  in 

quest  of  provant.      Alarmed  at  the  encounter.  Ii-' 

takes  to  fearful  flight,  pursued  by  dcnsivc  chctv 

Despite  his  snug  fur  and  coinfor' 

girth,   whereof    he    now  first    a;, 
inconveniences,  he   exhibits  marvellous   agjiny  'n 
his   effort  to  avoid    our   society  :    hts    bushy    taU 
streams  in  the  air   like   a   llag  of   detiance  a«  he 
hastens  across  the  open  country,  not  with  a  run.  but 
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cheerful  and  careless  as  may  be,  tlioiigli  some- 
times glancing  fm-tively  at  the  door  in  expectation 
of  the  re-appearance  of  the  maidens,  to  meet 
whom  in  fact  we  chiefly  came.  At  last  subdued, 
silvery  laughter  is  heard  at  the  door — it  opens, 
and  they  blushingly,  shyly  enter,  divested  of  their 
disfiguring  travelling  garb,  and  arrayed  in  neat 
stufi'  or  cotton  dresses,  coming  up  in  jirim  puritan 
fashion  to  their  snowy  throats,  round  which  even 
are  coyly  wreathed  silken  kerchiefs.  Their  hair, 
hidden  by  no  envious  caps,  is  arranged  in  glossy 
folds  uniting  together  in  a  Grecian  knot,  while  in 
their  faces  is  discernible  a  struggle  between  maiden 
bashfiilness  and  timid  pleasure.  The  American 
girl,  from  the  si)irituality  and  delicacy  of  her 
features,  and  the  fragility  of  her  form,  has  always 
an  air  of  great  refinement,  but  unhappily  she  is 
not  long-lived.  After  some  hesitating  compli- 
ments not  displeasedly  received,  some  shy  stolen 
glances  and  timid  words  interchanged  between 
secret  lovers,  the  nominal  business  for  Avhich  we 
assembled  is  entered  on.  The  young  men,  vieing 
in  evincing  their  athletic  strength  before  such 
bright  eyes,  bear  in  at  a  signal  from  the  adjoining 
store-room  great  baskets  of  apples — Hesperian 
treasures  that  would  have  aroused  our  passionate 
admiration  and  desire  in  boyhood,  and  that  might 
have  been  safely  gratified  without  any  subsecjuent 
retributive  anguish  or  sad  reflections  consequent  on 
unwise  deglutition  of  immature  enjoyments.  These 
are  various  in  flavoiu-  and  aspect — pale  sea  green 
—  rich  crimson  —  streaked  red — amber — golden, 
similar  to  that  the  Trojan  boy  gave  to  the  Queen 
of  Love,  whom  we  woiUd  surely  imitate  in  present- 
ing it  to  these  fair  women,  her  daughters,  rather 
than  to  any  other  goddesses.  The  furniture  hav- 
ing previously  been  all  removed  so  as  to  leave  the 
floor  clear,  it  is  now  covered  with  the  baskets  of 
fruit  broiight  iu.  On  their  appearance,  each  maiden, 
from  a  supjjly  displayed  upon  a  side-table,  takes  a 
goodly  needle  and  a  ball  of  cotton  yarn,  symbols 
appropriate  to  her  sex  and  indicative  of  her  share 
in  the  coming  operations  :  each  yoiith  produces  a 
clasp  knife — long,  keen,  and  glittering.  An  acci- 
dental spectator  might  infer  that  these  were  the 
apples  of  discord — that  he  had  chanced  uj^on  a 
passage  of  arms — the  opening  of  a  fray,  ■wherein 
these  stalwart  rustics  were  about  to  contend  for 
the  smiles  of  those  fair  girls  ;  and  so  truly  they 
are,  though  in  a  more  favourable  fashion,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  pleasant  countenances  of  the 
actors.  Distinct  groups  are  at  once  formed,  a 
prodigious  basket  the  nucleus  of  each,  the  sexes 
being  pretty  equally  distributed  according  to 
their  individual  preferences,  save  when  some  rustic 
coquette  has  unfairly  monopolised  the  attention  of 
several  lads,  idlers  perchance,  fancy  free,  or  fickle 
ones  wiled  from  those  legitimately  entitled  to  their 
attendance.  Such  an  arrangement  being  likely  to 
interfere  with  business,  since  there  woidd  be  more 
flirting  than  apple-paring.  Miss  Sprague  discoun- 
tenances it  by  playful  taunts,  or  direct  injimction 
on  the  unfaithful  to  return  to  their  forlorn  damsels, 
who  ai'c  silently  remonstrating  with  sad  entreating 
eyes. 

Acknowledged  lovers  select  remote  corners,  or 
are  delicately  inducted  therein,  where  they  may 
indulge  in  those  sweet  words  that  never  weary. 


Seats  there  are  none  ;  but  the  floor  is  fair  enough 
to  eat  from ;  and  what  attitude  can  better  display 
the  grace  of  a  girl  than  a  seat  thereon,  especially 
if  she  have  i)retty  feet  and  ancles,  as  New  England 
girls  mostly  have  ?  And  it  may  be  ascertained 
directly  who  has  not,  by  the  discretion  with 
which  she  withdraws  hers  from  observation,  so 
diverse  from  the  skill  evinced  by  others  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  perverse  drapery  so  as  to 
show  their  beauty.  To  work  :  a  lad  seizes  an 
apple,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  passes  it 
to  another,  divested  of  its  radiant  skin.  This  one 
cuts  it  into  longitudinal  slips,  so  that  the  pips 
drop  out.  These  sections  a  girl  threads  as  they 
fall,  successively,  in  garlands  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  from  tvventy  to  thirty  api>les.  When 
the  basket  is  exhausted,  as  has  been  ascertained 
by  hands  searching  among  the  exuviae,  and  ex- 
changing perchance  a  furtive  pressure,  the  rinds 
are  ejected,  and  the  strung  proceeds  placed  in 
their  stead.  Those  glowing  fruit  have  disappeared, 
and  there  remain  these  strung  fragments  that  in  a 
few  days  will  have  shrivelled  up  into  the  sem- 
blance of  leather  ;  all  the  external  beaiity  is 
destined  to  feed  hogs  !  How  similar  to  the  meta- 
morjihosis  of  life,  when  the  heart,  losing  all  its 
freshness,  degenerates  into  a  tough  muscixlar  con- 
trivance for  the  mechanical  action  necessary  to 
money-making  existence ;  when  the  radiance  has 
faded  that  was  its  spiritual  effluence  and  life, 
rejected  as  worthless,  tit  only  for  dreamers.  Were 
it  not  perchance  better  that  the  apple  shoidd  be 
eaten  in  all  its  beauty  and  aroma,  than  sur\'ive 
to  such  tasteless  utilities  !  Those  whom  the  gods 
love  die  young.  Is  not  the  American  partiality 
for  dried  apples  speculatively  characteristic? 

To  retiu-n  to  our  apples.  Much  emulation  i)re- 
vails  among  the  diflerent  groups  in  the  rapid 
completion  of  their  task.  Successively  the  trans- 
formed results  are  borne  into  the  storeroom  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  apples  until  the  whole  are  com- 
pleted. The  lads  vie  in  exhibiting  their  dexterity 
Avith  their  knives  before  the  damsels,  who,  niml)le 
as  are  their  fingers  in  threading  the  dissected 
fruit,  are  yet  nimbler  with  their  tongues  in 
enlivening  their  attendants  by  that  raillery  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  that  attracts,  while  bewil- 
dering as  to  its  precise  intent,  of  which  the  elucida- 
tion is  vainly  sought  in  the  laughing  eyes.  Great  is 
the  hilarity,  and  the  greater  that  the  elders  are 
not  present  to  discourage  it.  We  oiu'selves  have 
got  into  a  quiet  corner  with  a  faii--haired  beauby, 
who  has  been  tormenting  lis  for  months.  Her 
assent  to  the  present  fruit  partnership  has  given 
us  certain  hopes  ;  and  we  have  been  so  earnestly 
gazing  into  the  depths  of  her  blue  eyes,  that  we 
have  neglected  other  duties  ;  and  when  the  rest 
have  done  a  fabuloiis  amount  of  work,  we  are 
found  to  be  yet  in  oiu'  first  basket,  suiTounded  by 
the  laughing  rout,  and  overwhelmed  by  sarcastic 
offers  of  assistance  ;  whereat  we  shoidd  wax: 
wroth,  were  not  comfort  derivable  from  the  con- 
scious blush  of  the  bhie-eyed  enslaver.  How 
many  baskets  of  goodly  fruit  we  have  transformed 
into  profitable  ruin  would  need  an  arithmetician 
to  calculate  ;  old  Abijah  Sprague  rubs  his  hands 
cheeiily,  and  the  buxom  hostess  is  busy  sujDer- 
intending    the   re-introduction    of    the   banished 
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tables.  CaiuUea  have  long  been  lighted  super- 
duously,  for  the  blaze  of  the  tire  has  thrown 
sufficient  light  on  our  proceedings,  lea\ing  th»«e 
coavenieut  shadows  that  favoured  an  accidental 
clasp  of  hands,  nay,  even  of  a  stolen  kiHa  jwr- 
The  tables  reinstated,  prepanitiona  are 
recruit  our  weariness.  Fat  Je<lediah 
the  seat  of  whose  soul  must  In;  hi.s 
diaphragm,  who  had  peei>ed  into  the  larder, 
informed  us  eaily  in  the  evening,  in  an  unctuous 
whisper,  of  the  various  good  things  ho  had  seon 
there,  in  meditation  on  which  doubtless  he  has 
been  engaged  hitherto  ;  his  little  eyes  now  twinkle 
with  gladness  as  he  sees  the  rustic  dehcacics 
arranged  upon  the  festive  board  :  cold  roast  pig — 
not  a  blossom,  but  a  matured  flower  in  sUl  its 
swinish  beauty  and  fragrance — Hanked  by  roast 
turkeys,  ham,  grouse  ;  baked  Wans,  apple  sauce, 
Indian  bread,  apple  pies,  delicate  cakes  of  various 
kinds  filling  up  the  intervals.  Cider  sparkles  in 
portly  jugs,  with  coffee  for  those  who  prefer  it. 
Abijali  acts  as  croupier  to  Miss  Sprague,  who 
invites  the  young  folks  to  seat  themselves  on  the 
long  benches  on  either  hand.  Some  tact  is  nettled 
to  seat  the  damsels  as  they  woidd  wish,  without 
requiring  them  to  state  their  preferences  more 
openly  than  befits  a  maidenly  reserve.  We  arc 
placed  next  to  those  bewildering  blue  eyes,  that 
are,  however,  provokingly  directed  to  her  jilate — 
dear  angel,  what  an  excellent  apjMJtitc  she  has  I — 
but  she  is  not  singidar ;  exercise,  the  cold  weather, 
and  a  good  conscience  renders  us  all  valiant 
trenchermen  and  women  :  our  friend  Jedediah's 
eyes  fairly  start  from  his  head  in  consequence  of 
his  exertions  ;  he  is  never  gallant  at  meal  times — 
he  is  t<.)o  busy.  Fearing  that  ho  is  tmwell,  from 
the  distress  he  manifests  toward  the  close  of  the 
symposium,  we  sjTnpathisingly  suggest  a  glass  of 
water.  "You  darned  fool,"  he  gasps,  thank- 
lessly, "  if  I  hatl  room  left  for  water,  do  you  sup- 
pose I  would  not  have  eaten  more  ;>'.'/ .^"'  What 
coidd  be  replied  to  such  an  argument  ? 

At  length,  appetite   being  appeased,  the  gijcsts 
rise,   the  tables   again   emigrate,    and  old   Af>ijah 
produces   that   celebrated  ^nolin, 
which  everybody 
becomes     har- 
moniously     con- 
vidsed.       Every- 
body dances  with 
everybody,     and 
they  do  not  seem 
at     all    lethargic 
after    their     late 
trencher  -  work.        ". 
We    ourselves 
dance      a      httle 
to    the    inspiring 
rhythms    of    the 
"Arkansas    Tra- 
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The  fields  were  white  with  Ulj-hu-lH. 

White  gleamed  the  lilied  l>ock  : 
Each  mated  pigeon  plumed  the  pomp 

Of  his  metallic  neck. 
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The  minstrels  made  loud  marriage  din  ; 

Each  guest  sat  in  his  place, 
To  eat  and  drink,  and  wish  good  luck, 

To  do  the  wedding  grace ; 

To  eat  and  drink,  and  wish  good  lu'.^k. 
To  sing,  and  laugh,  and  jest : 

One  only  neither  ate  nor  drank. 
Nor  clai^p'd  her  hands,  nor  bless'd. 


"  Son  Thomas,"  his  lady  mother  said, 
With  smiles,  almost  with  tears, 

' '  May  Nell  and  you  but  live  as  true 
As  we  have  done  for  years  ; 

' '  Your  father,  thirty  years  ago, 
Had  just  your  tale  to  tell ; 
I!ut  he  was  not  so  pale  as  you, 
Nor  I  so  pale  as  Nell." 


My  lord  was  pale  with  inward  strife, 
And  Nell  was  pale  with  pride  ; 

My  loi'd  gazed  long  on  pale  Maude  Clare 
Or  ever  he  kiss'd  the  bride. 

No  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  bride. 

Or  on  the  bridegroom  more, 
All  eyes  were  iix'd  on  grand  Maude  Clare, 

While  she  look'd  straight  before. 

"  Lo,  I  have  brought  my  gift,  my  lord. 
Have  brought  my  gift,"  she  said — 
To  bless  the  hearth,  to  bless  the  board, 
To  bless  the  marriage-bed. 

"  Here's  my  half  of  the  golden  chain 
You  wore  about  your  neck. 
That  day  we  waded  ancle-deep 
For  lilies  in  the  beck  : 

"  Here's  my  half  of  the  faded  leaves 
We  pluck'd  from  budding  bough. 
With  feet  amongst  the  lily-leaves, — 
The  lilies  are  Imdding  now." 


He  strove  to  match  her  scorn  with  scorn. 
He  falter'd  in  his  place  : 
"Lady,"  he  said, — "  Maude  Clare,"  he  said, 
"  Maude  Clare," — and  hid  his  face. 

She  turn'd  to  Nell  :   "  My  Lady  Nell, 

I  have  a  gift  for  you, 
Tho',  were  it  fruit,  the  bloom  were  gone, 

Or,  were  it  flowers,  the  dew. 

' '  Take  my  share  of  a  fickle  heart. 
Mine  of  a  paltry  love  : 
Take  it,  or  leave  it,  as  you  will, 
I  wash  my  hands  thereof. " 

"And  what  you  leave,"  said  Nell,  "I'll  take. 
And  what  you  spurn  I'll  wear. 
For  he's  my  lord  for  better  and  worse, 
And  him  I  love,  Maude  Clare. 

"  Yea,  though  you're  taller  by  the  head. 
More  wise,  and  much  more  ftiir ; 
I'll  love  him  till  he  loves  me  best — 
Me  best  of  all,  Maude  Clare  ! " 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
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Tht  "Foi"  tu  lUtluuj. 


In  1848  the  pulilio  alarm  at  the  long-contiiun;*! 
absence  of  Franklin's  Exiie<liti'in  ofcasi<>ne<l  the 
search  to  be  commenced.  Thuse  who  were 
sent  knew  no  more  than  Franklin  diil  on 
leaving  England  of  the  geography  of  the  vast 
region  between  Lancaster  Sound  and  Behring's 
Strait  ;  and  in  all  that  area,  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles,  we  had  to  seek  two 
atoms — two  ships.  The  labour  was  long  an<l 
disheartening ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
discovery  in  IS.iO  of  Franklin's  winter  quarters 
of  1845-46,  under  Beechey  Jslaml,  no  clue  to  their 
whereabouts  was  found  until  near  the  fall  of 
1854.  That  discovery  at  Beechey  Island  merely 
assured  us  that  he  was  within  the  area  above 
alluded  to,  and  that  his  cxjiedition  hail  not 
I)erished,  as  some  supposed,  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
During  those  six  years,  however,  the  entire 
geography  of  the  regions  of  Arctic  America  wa.s 
made  known  ;  an<l,  witli  the  exception  of  a  Hinall 
portion  around  King  William's  Land,  every  coaat, 
creek,  and  harbour  thoroughly  searche«l.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  charts  we  have  given,  will  1  ■ 
prove  how  much  of  this  area  was  thus  laid  oj" 
and  it  shoiUd  be  remembered,  that  these  explorations 
were  nearly  all  made  by  our  seamen  and  orticcm 
on  foot,  dragging  sledges,  on  which  were  piletl 
tents,  provision,  fuel  for  cookiii;:.  and  raiment. 
This  sledging  was  brought  to  jH-rfcction  by  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock.  He  ma<Ie  one  foot  journey  in 
those  regions  with  Sir  James  Ross  in  1S4S  with 
the  equipment  then  known  to  .Vrctic  navigators, 
and  such  as  Franklin  probably  ha<l,  and  was 
struck  with  its  imi»erfections,  and  the  t"taJ  im|Ki«- 
sibdity  of  making  long  journeys  with  mni/ri'l  ao 
clumsy,  and  entailing  so  much  unnecessary  labour  1 
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and  fuel  for  cooking.  Upon  this  estimate  it  was 
found  that,  for  a  hundred  days'  journey,  they 
could  march  ten  miles  jjer  diem,  and  endure 
a  temperature  with  impunity  of  fifty  or  sixty 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  These 
facts  we  offer  for  the  information  of  mihtary 
authorities  ;  and  thej'^  shoidd  remember,  that 
our  men  dragged  their  tents  with  them,  and 
that  the  country  traversed  was  one  vast  desert, 
affording  only  water,  though  that  had  to  be 
thawed  from  snow,  out  of  the  daily  modiciim  of 
fuel. 

All  this  laboiu",  however — all  this  generous 
expenditiire  of  the  legislature  of  England  on 
behalf  of  her  people,  who  entered  deeply  and 
earnestly  into  the  sad  question.  What  has  become 
of  Franklin  ? — broiight  back  no  information  of  his 
fate  :  and  still  further  to  test  the  perseverance 
which  forms  the  best  trait  of  our  national  cha- 
racter, the  fall  of  1854  witnessed  the  abandonment 
in  icy  seas  of  a  noble  expedition  of  four  ships.  It 
was  indeed  a  catastrophe,  though  neither  an  oflicer 
nor  a  man  was  lost.  The  "I  told  you  so  "rang 
throiigh  the  land  of  those  who  had  long  since  got 
rid  of  the  question  by  tumbling  ice-bergs  over  on 
top  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror ;  and  those  who 
felt  convinced  that  the  mystery  woidd  yet  be 
unravelled,  sighed,  and  knew  not  where  to  look 
for  support.  The  skill  and  hardihood  of  the 
officers — the  devotion  and  zeal  of  our  sailors,  and 
the  accom[)lishment  of  the  north-west  passage  by 
Captain  Sir  Robert  M'Chire — were  accepted  by 
the  public  as  some  consolation  for  the  wounded 
maritime  pride  of  Britain  in  the  inconclusive  allied 
war  with  Russia,  though  it  was  decided  that  no 
further  search  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

Hardly  had  men  declared  the  solution  of  the 
fate  of  the  lost  expedition  a  hopeless  task,  when 
in  October,  1854,  from  the  shores  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  appeared  a  traveller,  Dr.  Rae, 
bringing  the  conclusive  information,  which  we  men- 
tioned in  the  end  of  our  last  number,  of  the 
starvation  of  a  forlorn  hope  of  forty  men  and 
oflScers  from  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Fish  River.  The  Esquimaux  from 
whom  he  obtained  his  intelligence,  told  him  that 
the  two  ships  had  been  beset,  or  ^VTecked,  off  the 
coast  of  King  William's  Land. 

The  lost  expedition  was  th;is  reported  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  sqviare  of  imsearched  ground,  be- 
fore alluded  to.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
easily  accessible  to  our  various  expeditions,  whe- 
ther by  way  of  Barrow,  or  Behring's  Strait,  than 
many  of  the  more  remote  regions  explored  by 
them  ;  but,  by  a  strange  fatality,  all  our  travellers 
turned  back  short  of  the  goal,  because  they  found 
no  cairn,  no  trace,  no  record  to  induce  them  to 
push  on  towards  it.  However,  that  there  the 
lost  ships  were,  no  one  who  knew  anything  of 
the  matter  could  then  doubt ;  and  of  course  the 
natural  conclusion  under  such  circumstances  was, 
that  some  one  of  the  Arctic  ships  in  our  dockyards 
would  have  been  immediately  sent  to  close  the 
search  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  even  though  all 
hope  of  saving  life  might  be  at  an  end.  The 
Admiralty  and  Government  thought  otherwise  ; 
aU  public  endeavovirs  ceased  ;  and,  as  is  too  often 


the  case  in  Britain,  private  enterprise  was  left  to 
crown  the  column  which  the  devotion  of  a  public 
profession  had  served  to  erect.  At  this  juncture, 
the  widow  of  Franklin  stepped  forth  to  carry  out 
what  the  admirals  in  Whitehall  and  statesmen  in 
Downing  Street  declared  to  be  an  impossibility. 
This  energetic,  self-reliant  woman,  seconded  by  a 
few  staunch  friends,  pre-eminent  amongst  whom 
stood  Sir  Roderick  Mivrchison,  proceeded  for  the 
third  time  to  try  to  carry  out  by  private  means 
what  ignorance,  rather  than  ill-will,  prevented  the 
Admiralty  from  executing,  for,  after  the  death  of 
Barrow,  and  Beaufort,  and  the  retirement  of  Ad- 
miral Hamilton,  the  only  person  left  at  the  Board 
who  imderstood  the  question  was  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Milne,  and  he  stood  alone  in  voting  for 
a  final  Government  expedition.  Lady  Franklin's 
plan  was  to  send  a  single  vessel  down  from  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  or  Cape  Walker,  towards  King  Wil- 
liam's Land.  Twice  already  had  she  been  foiled  in 
this  identical  scheme  ;  though  on  the  last  occasion 
the  discovery  of  Bellot's  Strait,  leading  direct  to 
King  William's  Land,  paved  the  way  for  her  final 
effort. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid  met 
with  but  i^artial  success,  and  Lady  Franklin  had 
to  sacrifice  all  her  available  property  and  live 
humbly  in  lodgings  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  attendant  on  the  purchase  of  a  fine 
screw  schooner  yacht,  the  Fox,  and  her  equipment 
for  arctic  ser\'ice.  Many  able  officers  of  the  naviil 
and  mercantile  marine  came  generously  forward 
and  vohmteered  their  gratuitoiis  services.  Amongst 
the  first  was  Captain  George  H.  Richards  ;  but 
hardly  had  his  offer  been  accepted,  when  the 
Admiralty  a])pointed  him  to  the  Phimper  for  a 
siirvey  of  Vancouver's  Land.  His  place  was 
almost  immediately  filled  by  Captain  Leopold 
M'Clintock,  whose  high  reputation  diu'ing  yeai-s  of 
continuous  service  in  those  frozen  seas  rendered 
his  acqxiisition  an  omen  of  perfect  success. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  retard  the 
departure  of  the  gallant  little  Fox,  and  it  was  not 
until  Jxdy,  1857,  that  she  and  her  noble  com- 
pany put  forth  from  Aberdeen.  Round  Captain 
M'Clintock  stood  twenty-five  gallantmen,  including 
three  officers  and  an  interpreter.  Allen  Young,  a 
generous  captain  of  whom  the  merchant  service 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  went  as  sailing- 
master,  and  not  only  gave  his  services  gratuitously, 
but  threw  500^.  into  the  general  f  luid  for  expenses. 
Lieutenant  Hobson,  of  the  Navy,  served  as  chief 
officer,  and  Dr.  Walker  of  Belfast,  a  young  and 
rising  medical  man.  went  also  to  seek  honour 
where  so  many  of  his  gallant  countrymen  had 
already  won  it.  Petersen,  the  Dane,  who  had 
spent  half  his  life  within  the  arctic  zone,  quitted 
Copenhagen  at  an  hour's  notice  to  aid  Caj)tain 
M'Clintock  as  Esquimaiix  interpreter ;  and 
amongst  the  men  were  many  gallant  fellows  who 
had  for  years  laboured  under  Her  Majesty's 
pendant  in  the  frozen  north. 

The  Fox  before  long  reached  the  edge  of  that 
vast  belt  of  broken -up  ice  which  all  the  svimmer 
stretches  across  the  upper  portion  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  is  known  ixnder  the  general  term  of  middle-ice. 
M'Clintock  was  late,  the  season  unfavourable,  his 
vessel  a  small  one,  yet  he  fought  a  gallant  fight  to 
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make  his  way  to  Lancaster  Sound.  Repulsed  in 
one  quarter,  we  see  him  iloubliiig  bac-k  to  another, 
the  tiny  Fox  sti-uggling  with  a  sea  of  icc-lield*  ami 
icebergs — stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  czirryinj" 
her  and  her  company  through  many  a  hair- 
breadth escape.  The  mi.ldh-ice,  liuwtvcr,  is 
too  strong  for  them.  In  an  unlucky  hour  they 
are  imprisoned,  ice  surrounds  them,  water  even 
in  holes  becomes  tlaily  less,  winter  sweeps  duwn 
£rom  her  dreary  home,  and  all  that  vast  sea  of 
broken  ice  becomes  frozen  together.  Thoy  imj 
beset  for  the  winter,  and  must  go  with  tlie  ico 
wherever  it  pleases.  Twenty-live  men  in  a  tiny 
craft  drifting  throughout  that  long  dark  winter, 
in  the  miilst  of  a  alow-marching  pack,  which  ever 
rolls  from  the  Pole  to  the  K^uator,  was  a  strange 
and  solemn  spectacle.  The  calm  and  mu«leat  en- 
durance of  their  six  montlis'  trial,  as  told  by  tin- 
gallant  leader,  is  a  thing  to  make  one  proud  that 
Buch  as  they  are  our  countrymen. 

Late  in  April,  1  So8,  the  Fox  may  again  be  seen  ;  she 
has  approached  the  open  sea ;  a  furious  storm  arises, 
sending  huge  rollers  under  the  ice,  which  heaves 
and  rears  on  all  sides.  A  battle  for  life  commences 
between  the  stout  yacht  and  the  charging  does. 
Under  sail  and  steam,  she  works  out  against  all 
obstacles,  and,  thanks  to  a  tajH-'r  bow,  csca[>e9  the 
destruction  which  woiUd  infallibly  have  overtaken 
a  vessel  of  bluffer  build.  The  sea  is  sighted,  and 
eventually  entered  ;  all  on  board  the  Fox  are 
well,  all  in  good  spirits,  one  of  the  com- 
pany has  alone  perished  by  an  accident.  Fortune 
ever  smiles  u|>on  the  resolute,  and  the  middle-ico  no 
longer  barretl  the  roail  to  L.mcaster  .Souud  ;  by  the 
end  of  J\dy  the  Fox  had  reached  its  entrance. 
The  hai-dy  whaling-men  of  Aberdeen  and  Hull, 
who  had  just  returned  to  their  fishing-ground 
from  home,  cheered  the  little  craft  on  with  many 
a  hearty  "  God  speed  ye  !"  and  shared  with  tho.se 
on  board  the  Fox  their  luxuries  of  frozen  fresh 
beef  and  vegetables.  Beyond  the  haunts  of  whale 
fishermen,  and  beyond  those  even  of  the  still 
hardier  Esquimaux,  the  Fox  must  press  on. 
Beechey  Island  is  reached,  and  from  the  depOt  of 
pro^•isions  left  there  by  government  exjMxlitions, 
the  now  diminished  stock  of  the  schooner  is  i-c- 
plenished,  and,  favoured  by  an  extraonlinanly 
open  season,  Captain  M'Clintock  was  able  to  reach 
Cai)e  Walker  and  pass  down  Peel  Strait  towartls 
King  Wilham's  Land  until  brought  v.p,  on  Augu/it 
17th,  by  fixed  ice,  at  a  i>oint  twenty-live  miles 
within  its  entrance.  Baffled,  but  not  duiheartencd. 
Captain  M'Chntock  bethought  himself  of  the 
route  suggested  by  I^ady  Franklin,  by  way  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet  and  Bellot  Strait,  and 
with  that  decision  which,  combine.l  with  sound 
judgment,  forms  the  most  valuable  qualitication 
of  an  Arctic  na\-igator,   he  imiir  n;tnic«-«l 

his  8te{.s,  and  by  the  20th,  or  ti  ^v«   lat<?r. 

was  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bellot  Strait, 
watching  for  a  chance  to  ].u.sh  throiii;h  it  into  the 
western  sea  aroimd  King  SV'iHiaiu '.>>  l-ind. 

The  scene  in  that  strait  was  enough  t.>  <launt 
men  less  accustomed  to  such  dangere.  On  cither 
hand  precipitous  walls  of  granite,  topped  by 
mountains  ever  covered   with  »now,  v.  ■  and 

fro,    in   the    space    between    them,    i  «»" 

grinding  and   churning  with  great  violence  under 
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to  the  Fish  River,  and  taking  up  the  clue  which 
Mr.  Anderson's  journey  to  Montreal  Island,  in 
1855,  afforded  him, — follow  it  whither  it  led. 
Hobson  had  to  cross  to  the  North  Cape  of  King 
William's  Land,  and  push  down  the  west  coast  as 
far  as  possible. 

Captain  M'Cliiitock,  when  half-way  down  the 
east  coast  of  King  William's  Island,  met  a  party  of 
Esquimaux  who  had  been,  in  1857,  at  the  wreck 
spoken  of  by  their  coimtrymen.  Their  route  to 
her  had  been  across  King  William's  Land,  and 
they  readily  bartei-ed  away  all  the  articles  taken 
out  of  her.  An  intelligent  old  woman  said  it  was 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  that  the  ship  was  forced 
on  shore  ;  that  the  starving  white  men  had  fallen 


on  their  way  to  the  Great  River,  and  that  their 
bodies  were  found  by  her  countrymen  in  the 
following  winter.  She  told  that,  on  board  the 
wrecked  ship,  there  was  one  dead  white  man, — 
"a  tall  man  with  long  teeth  and  large  bones." 
There  had  been  "  at  one  time  many  books  on 
board  of  her,  as  well  as  other  things  ;  but  all  had 
been  taken  away  or  destroj^ed  when  she  was  last 
at  the  wreck." 

The  destruction  of  one  ship  and  the  wreck  of 
the  other,  appeared,  so  far  as  M'C'lintock  coidd 
ascertain,  to  have  occurred  subsequently  to 
their  abandonment.  No  Esquimaux  that  were  met 
had  ever  before  seen  a  living  white  man  ;  and, 
although  great  thieves,  they  appeared  to  be  in  nowise 
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alarmed  at  Captain  M'Clintoek  or  his  men.  From 
this  party  the  gallant  captain  pushed  on  for  Mon- 
treal Island  ;  but  he  found  nothing  more  there  than 
Anderson  had  reported,  and  in  a  cai-eful  sweep  of 
the  shores  about  Point  Ogle  and  Barrow  Island  he 
was  equally  unsuccessful. 

Returning  to  King  William's  Land  he  now  struck 
along  the  south-western  shores  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  wreck  spoken  of  Ijy  the  natives  at 
Cape  Norton.  She  must,  however,  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  ice,  in  1858,  or  sunk,  for  no 
signs  of  her  could  be  discovered.  The  Esquimaux 
had  evidently  carried  oil'  every  trace  left  by  the 
retreating  party  between  Cape  Herschel  and  Mon- 
treal Island,  except  the  skeleton  of  one  man  ten 
miles  south  of  Cape  Herschel,  and  the  remains  of 
a  plundered  cairn  on  the  Caj)e  itself.  The  skeleton 
lay  exactly  as  the  famished  seaman  had  fallen, 
with  liis  head  towards  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  his 
face  to  the  ground  ;  and  those  who  fancy  that  Fitz- 
james  or  Crozier  would  still  have  dragged  log-books 
and  journals  to  that  river,  must  explain  away  the 
charge  of  common  humanity  which  such  an  hyjjo- 
thesis  involves,  wlien  they  appear  not  to  have  had 
time  to  turn  over,  much  less  to  bury,  their  perishing 


comrades.  Beyond  the  western  extremity  of  King 
William's  Land,  the  Esqiumaux  appeared  not  to 
have  travelled,  and  from  thence  to  C^ape  Felix  the 
beach  was  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  that 
disastrous  retreat  of  Franklin's  people,  of  which 
we  endeavoured  in  an  earlier  numl:)er  to  convey 
some  idea.  Lieutenant  Hobson  had  of  course  fore- 
stalled Captain  M'Clintoek  in  the  discoveries 
made  here,  but  what  with  the  search  made 
by  that  officer  both  on  his  outward  and  home- 
ward march,  as  well  as  that  subsequently  carried 
out  by  Captain  M  'Clintock  over  the  same  ground, 
there  cannot  be  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  undiscovered  documents  exist ;  and  all  who 
know  anything  of  those  regions  wiH  agree  with 
Captain  M'Clintoek  in  believing  that  all  hope  is 
now  at  an  end  of  finding  any  one  living  of  the  un- 
fortunate crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  With 
respect  to  the  existence  of  abundance  of  animal  life 
on  King  William's  Land,  the  fact  that  only  forty 
natives  in  aU  were  found  living  on  that  island  by 
Cai)tain M'Clintoek  ought  to  be  pretty  conclusive: 
the  Esquimaux  would  take  care  to  be  in  any 
such  Arctic  paradise  ;  and  furthermore,  had  game 
been  plentiful  anywhere  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
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poor  feUows  would  bave  quUted   their  .h,,«    m  ^  vr^ycrmJiJ^i 
a    season    so    rigor-  .» "  «un»»  uaiw  i 

ous,  and  so  long 
before  the  Great 
Fish  Hiver  would 
be  open  for  navi- 
gation. We  should 
bo  the  last  to  say 
this,  if  there  Mere 
a  shadow  of  fouiula- 
tiou  for  farther  hojic, 
either  to  save  life 
or  to  obtain  such 
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throw  more  light 
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zeal  of  tliose  noble 
ships'  companies. 
As  those  men  fell 
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There  arc  a  good  many  people  who  cannot 
jKwsibly  believe  tliat  dnss  can  have  any  share  in 
the  deaths  of  the  lOO.OUU  persons  who  go  need- 
lessly to  the  grave  everj'  year  in  our  happy 
England,  where  there  are  more  nuans  of  comfort  for 
everybody  than  in  any  other  country  in  Eun^pe. 

How  can  people  be  killed  by  ilress,  now-a-days  ? 
they  ask.  We  must  be  tliinking  of  the  old  tiuie.-« 
when  the  ladies  laced  so  tight  that  "  saltn  and 
strong  waters  "  seem  U>  have  been  calK-d  for  to 
some  fainting  fair  one,  as  often  as  numl>ers  were 
collected  together,  whether  at  church,  or  at  lUnc- 
lagh,  or  the  theatres.  Or  perhajis  we  are  thinking 
of  the  accident.s  that  have  hapi>ciied  during 
l)articular  fashions  of  dress,  as  the  burning  of  the 
Marchioncos  of  .Salisbury,  from  her  high  cap  n<Ml- 
ding  over  the  caudle  ;  or  the  deaths  of  the  I.adies 
Bridgeman  last  year,  from  the  skirt-*  of  mie  of  them 
catching  tire  at  the  grate  ;  or  the  number  of 
in<{uests  held  during  the  fashion  of  gigot-sleeveii. 
when  a  lady  could  scarcely  dine  in  tompaiiy,  or 
play  the  piano  at  home,  without  jtcril  <>f  death  by 
tire. 

Perhaps  it  may   be  the   heavy,  towering  hea»I- 
dresses  of  the  Ixst   ctnttirj'   we   may  U-  thinking 
of,  bringing  in  a  crowd  of  bail  syniptonn,  lie.id.iche-«, 
congest ion.i,  tits,  palsies,  with  the  fearful  remcdu!*  ot 
bleeiling  and  reducing,  which  we  rea<l  of  in  medi- 
cal books,  and  in  gossiping  literature,  like  Horace 
Walpole's   corre.-ipoiidence.       (Jr   we  may  even   l»^ 
thinking  of   the    l)arbaric   f;u<hion  of   ]iaiiiting  t 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  at  one  time  carried  on  U>  t;.. 
excess  of  enamelling  the  skin.     That  was  not  at  an  I 
very  remote  a  time  ;    for   I    hav<?   hianl    fr- 
li])3  of  M'itnesses  wiiat  it  was  like  ;  .and  a  fr; 
mine,  yet  living,  can   tell  what  she  »aw  at  ft  con-  | 
cert  where  a   lady   sat   Ufore  her  with  a  i     -     " 
broad  shoulders  which  Iooke<l  like  tawny  u 
— as  smooth,   a.-<    shinin;,',   and  ah  little  like  any- 
thing human.  These  shoulilcrs  wore  once  enamclle<l, 
and  may  have  looked  white  in  their  day  ;  bnt  no  j 
life-long  pains    to    renew    their    whiteneM    would 
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every  department  of  the  human  frame  ; — the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  the  hmgs,  the  stomach, 
and  other  organs  of  the  trunk  ;  the  eyes,  the  skin, 
the  muscles,  the  glandular  system,  the  nutritive 
system,  and  even  the  bony  frame,  the  skeleton  on 
which  all  hangs.  If  dress  can  meddle  mischiev- 
ously with  the  action,  or  afTect  the  condition  of 
all  these,  it  can  be  no  marvel  that  it  is  responsible 
for  a  good  many  of  the  hundred  thousand  needless 
deaths  which  are  happening  around  lis  this  year. 

Putting  aside  the  ordinary  associations,  as  far 
as  we  can,  and  trjdiig  for  the  moment  to  consider 
what  is  to  be  desired  in  the  clothing  of  the 
human  body, — what  is  requisite  to  make  dress 
good  and  beautiful, — let  us  see  what  is  essential. 

Dress  shoidd  be  a  covering  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  need  warmth  or  cooluess,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  should  be  a  shelter  from  the  evils 
of  the  atmosphere,  whether  these  be  cold,  or  heat, 
or  wet,  or  damj),  or  glare.  This  is  the  first  requisite; 
for  such  shelter  is  the  main  pvirpose  of  clothing.  In 
our  own  country  the  dress  shoidd  easily  admit  of 
the  necessary  changes  in  degrees  of  warmth  de- 
manded by  our  changeable  climate. 

Dress  should  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  human 
form.  No  other  principle  can  be  permanent  ;  no 
other  can  be  durably  sanctioned  by  sense  and 
taste,  because  no  other  has  reality  in  it.  We  may 
fancy  that  we  admire  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
robes  which  look  dignified  in  Jidius  Ciesar  on  the 
stage,  and  in  statues,  and  in  our  own  imaginations  of 
classical  times  ;  but  we  could  not  get  through  our 
daily  business  in  such  a  costume ;  nor  shoidd  we 
admire  the  appeai'ance  of  oiir  acquaintance  in  it.  In 
fact,  the  wearei's  themselves  were  always  tucking 
x\p  or  putting  away  their  troublesome  wrappers 
when  they  had  anything  to  do,  and  the  busy  people 
of  society  ajipeared  in  their  workshops  and  fields  in 
garments  which  left  their  limbs  free,  and  their 
whole  body  fit  for  action.  On  the  whole,  in  a 
general  way,  with  particidar  variations  according 
to  taste,  the  dress  shoidd  follow  the  outline  of  the 
body.  Any  great  deviation  from  this  principle 
involves  inconvenience  on  the  one  hand  and 
deformity  on  the  other. 

Where  it  follows  the  outline  of  the  frame  it 
should  fit  accurately  enough  to  fidfil  its  intention, 
but  so  easily  as  not  to  embarrass  action.  It 
should  neither  compress  the  internal  structure  nor 
impede  the  external  movement.  An  easy  fit,  in 
short,  is  the  requisite.  It  is  a  part  of  this  easy  fit 
that  the  weight  of  the  clothes  should  be  properly 
hung  and  distributed. 

After  the  peace  of  1815  it  was  said  that  we 
gained  two  things  from  the  French — gloves  that 
would  fit,  and  the  shoulder-piece.  It  would  make 
the  difference  of  some  lives  out  of  the  great  num- 
ber thrown  away,  if  we  made  due  use  of  the 
shoulder-piece,  now.  By  the  shoidder-piece,  the 
weight  of  the  garment  is  spread  on  the  part  best 
fitted  to  bear  it,  instead  of  being  hung  from  the 
neck,  as  it  was  before  we  knew  better,  or  from  the 
hips  or  the  waist  (in  the  case  of  women's  dress)  as 
now,  when  we  ought  to  know  better. 

Next  ;  dress  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  wear  :  and 
this  includes  something  more  than  warmth  and  a 
good  fit.  It  should  be  light,  and  subject  to  as  few 
dangers  and  inconveniences  as  possible. 


These  conditions  being  observed,  it  follows  of 
course  that  the  costume  will  be  modest,  and 
that  it  will  be  graceful.  Grace  and  beauty 
are  flowers  from  the  root  of  utility.  The  worst 
taste  in  dress  is  where  things  are  j)ut  on  for 
no  purpose  or  use,  as  in  the  earrings,  nose-rings, 
bangles  and  necklaces  of  savage  (or  civilised) 
wearers,  the  feathers  on  the  head,  and  flaunting 
strips  of  gay  colour,  whether  of  wampum  or  ribbon, 
and  the  fringes  and  furbelows  that  one  sees — now 
in  Nubia,  and  now  by  Lake  Huron,  and  now  in 
New  York  or  London.  The  best  taste  is  where 
the  genuine  uses  of  dress  are  not  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  eye  grows  out  of  them  ; 
where  the  garments  fit  accurately  and  easily,  and 
the  colours  are  agreeable,  and  the  texture  good  and 
handsome,  and  the  ornaments  justified  by  some 
actual  benefit,  such  as  marking  outlines,  as  the 
Greek  borders  did,  or  beautifying  the  fastenings, 
or  affording  a  relief  to  the  limits  and  edges. 

These  seem  to  be  the  main  conditions  agreed 
upon  as  essential  to  a  good  mode  of  dress.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  greater  sin  and  absurdity  in 
us  than  in  our  ancestors  to  dress  injuriously  and 
offensively,  because  the  observance  of  these  condi- 
tions is  so  much  easier  to  us  than  to  them.  It  is 
astonishing  to  us  to  discover,  by  thinking  about  it, 
how  costly  dress  was  to  the  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  reigns  of  our  Edwards  and  Henrys,  and 
even  under  the  last  of  the  Charleses  and  Jameses. 
The  proportion  of  midiUe  and  upper  class  incomes 
spent  in  cbess  must  have  been  something  far 
beyond  what  prudent  people  in  our  day  woidd 
dream  of.  We  must  suppose  that  garments  were 
made  to  last  very  long.  With  the  labouring-classes 
we  know  it  was  so,  before  the  days  of  cotton,  and 
when  linen  was  only  for  the  great.  In  the  rural 
cottages  and  artisans'  dwellings  throughout  the 
land,  men,  women  and  children  wore  wooUen  gar- 
ments, the  history  of  which  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  our  readers,  accustomed  as  we  are  in  these  days 
to  think  of  clothes  as  meant  to  be  changed  every 
day  and  night,  and  often  washed  or  otherwise 
cleaned. 

The  variety,  the  cheapness,  the  manageableness 
of  clothes  in  our  day,  compared  with  any  former 
time,  ought  to  render  us  obedient  in  an  unequalled 
degree  to  the  main  conditions  of  good  dress.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  see  trains  of  fimerals  every  year 
carrying  to  the  grave  the  Adctims  of  folly  and 
ignorance  in  dress. 

How  is  it  with  regard  to  protection  from  heat, 
cold,  damp,  and  glare  ? 

The  Englishman's  dress  seems  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  as  little  exceptionable  as  any  that  can  be 
pointed  out.  We  are  not  thinking  of  our  soldiers, 
dressed  in  tight  woollen  garments,  stocks,  and 
heavy  head-gear  in  all  climates  and  seasons  alike. 
The  mortality  from  that  tremendous  cruelty  and 
folly  is  a  separate  item  to  be  urged  against  the 
military  authorities.  Non-military  Englishmen 
wear  a  costume  which  may  be  rendered  warmer 
or  cooler  without  losing  its  characteristics  ;  which 
indicates  the  form,  may  fit  it  easily,  at  the 
wearer's  pleasure  ;  leaves  the  limbs  free,  and  need 
press  injuriously  nowhere.  Some  years  ago,  we 
must  have  denounced  the  cravat,  or  stock,  as 
dangerous  j  but  the  throat,  with  its  great  blood- 
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vessels,    and    its    importance   ax    connecting    the 

whole  body  with  the  brain,  is  now  Biil.jcct  to  m 
little  pressure  that  we  have  only  to  hoj*  tli»t  the 
relaxation  •will  go  on  till  there  is  nouo  at  »il. 
Twenty  years  ago,  i>o.>ple  said,  yoii  niif,'ht  know  a 
philanthropist  in  Anu-riea  by  his  turn  down  loUar, 
as  an  evangelical  lady  wiia  siipiHwt-d  to  \>«  known 
in  Ejigland  by  a  poke-bonnet  ;  but  the  turndown 
collars,  with  a  mere  black  ribUm  or  li^ht  i»crap  »if 
coloured  silk,  Imi..'  a.;.>  won  tlieir  way  far  lx-yiin<l 
the  ranks  of  the  prolissiunid  iriemLs  of  ni:uikind. 
Those  who  have  the  sense  and  courage  to  wear 
the  natural  "comforter,"  which  gives  warm'' 
without  pressure — the  beard  —  iujpruve  lb. 
chances  for  a  sound  throat,  a  clear  hea<l,  and  a 
long  life.  The  hat  is  now,  apparently,  tlie  only 
irrational  part  of  the  Englishman's  dress  ;  and  h<> 
m;uiy  strange  devices  are  upon  trial  as  a 
tute  for  it,  that  we  may  safely  leave  it  ' 
wearers  to  select  some  heatl-covering  which  «liall 
defend  the  eyes  and  brain,  ]>c  light  and  easy  to 
carry,  and  admit  air  freely. 

A  new  danger,  however,  has  ai-isen  with  the 
invention  of  waterproof  clothing.  My  read*  rs 
may  have  foiind  themselves  tortureil,  or  have  seen 
some  friend  in  agony,  with  an  unaccountablo 
tooth-ache  or  face-ache,  coming  on  at  the 
coonting-houso  or  office,  day  after  day,  and 
may  have  tracetl  it  to  wearing  goloshca, 
which  people  wear  now  as  if  they  were  meant  to 
sen-e  instead  of  ."hoes,  -whenas  they  are  lit  only 
for  passing  from  place  to  i>lace  in  wet  weather. 
Take  off  the  goloshes  or  (which  is  nearly  the  same 
thing)  the  patent-leather  shoes  of  the  children  in 
a  school  or  a  family,  ajid  you  will  find  their 
stockings  all  damp.  Keep  on  your  watcr]>nx)f  cloak 
at  a  lecture,  and  you  will  lind  cverythmg  you 
wear  moist  and  steaming  before  you  go  out  into 
the  air  again.  This  wear  of  impervious  clothii 
otherwise  than  in  walking  in  the  rain,  is  i: 
cause  of  much  ailment  in  these  early  times  of  the 
use  of  gutta-jtcrcha.  Men  who  wear  i>cr\-iouii 
clothing  at  all  times,  except  when  in  the  rain,  have 
really  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  dress  reform. 

It    is    much    otherwise    with     women.     Their 
clothing  does   not  i)rotect   them  from  cold,  heat, 
damp,  or  glare.      Some  few  uncover  the  ch«'.st  and 
arms    under    trying    circumstances    of    heat     ojnl 
draught :  but  they  are  few  ;  and  tliey  nmst  have 
heard  all   that  can  be  said  to  them  in  the  way  of 
warning.       The    great    body    of    Knglishwonun — 
those     of    the    middle    and    lower    claasos 
usually  some  sort  of   covering  from   tht;  tin 
the  h.inds  and  feet,  but  it  is  too  seldom  judicious 
in   degree   or   rpiality.     The   modern   lin»i<y  |«*'lti- 
coats    are   excellent   as  far  as  they  gi>  ;   but   it   it 
certain  that  the  working-women  of  our  < 
are    too    thoroughly    weaned    fmm    the    w  — 
clothing   of   their   ancest-'rs.      At  jin-acnt,  too. 
woman  who  adoj)ts  the  f.-ushion  of  t 
form    is    proj^crly    guarded    againtii 
Any  medical  man  in  good  practice  can  ttdl  of   the 
spread  of  rheumatism  sine  i^eaacil  to  w«  -.- 

their  clothing  about  their  i  "I  "tuck  it 

with  frames  and  hoops,  a«lmilting  damp  and 
draught,  with  as  little  rationality  as  if  they  tne.l 
to  make  an  umbrclb  8cr>-c  the  puq>o»c  of  a 
bonnet. 
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stairs,    hacl    better    put    on    tlieii-   boots    on    the 
groimd-floor. 

If  we  consider  the  female  dress  of  1859  under 
any  of  the  remaining  conditions,  what  can  we  say  of 
it  ?  Does  the  costume,  as  a  whole,  follow  the  outline 
of  the  form  ?  Does  it  fit  acciirately  and  easily  ? 
Is  the  weight  made  to  hang  from  the  shoulders  ? 
Are  the  garments  of  to-day  convenient  and  agree- 
ble  in  use  ?  Is  the  mode  modest  and  gi-acefid  ? 
So  far  from  it,  that  all  these  conditions  are  con- 
spiciiously  violated  by  those  who  think  they  dress 
well.  Here  and  there  we  may  meet  a  sensible 
woman,  or  a  girl  who  has  no  money  to  spend  in 
new  clothes,  whose  appearance  is  pleasing — in  a 
straw-bonnet  that  covers  the  head,  in  a  neat  govni 
which  hangs  gracefidly  and  easily  from  the 
natural  waist,  and  which  does  not  sweep  up  the 
dirt .  but  the  spectacle  is  now  rare  ;  for  bad  taste 
in  the  higher  classes  spreads  very  rapidly  down- 
wards, corrupting  the  morals  as  it  goes. 

The  modern  dress  perverts  the  form  very  dis- 
agi'eeably.  The  evil  still  begins  with  the  stays, 
in  too  many  instances,  though  there  is  less  tight - 
lacing  than  formerly.  It  is  a  })ity  that  women  do 
not  know  how  little  they  gain  by  false  pretences 
in  regard  to  figure  and  complexion.  Our  gi-and- 
mothers  woidd  not  have  worn  paint  if  they  had 
been  aware  that  it  is  useless  after  forty  to  attempt  to 
seem  youngei- — the  texture  of  the  skin  revealing  at 
a  glance  the  fact  which  paint  and  dyed  hair  cannot 
conceal ;  except  perhaps  in  the  parks,  or  across  a 
theatre.  In  the  same  way,  the  roimd  waist  pro- 
duced by  tight-lacing  is  always  distinguishable  in 
a  moment  from  the  easy  oval  form  of  the  genuine 
small  waist.  Compare  the  two  extremes,  and  you 
will  see  it  at  once.  Compare  the  flgiire  of  the 
Graces  of  Eaffaelle,  or  the  Venus  de  Medici,  with 
the  smallest  and  most  praised  waist  in  a  factory, 
and  observe  the  difference.  Before  the  glass,  the 
owner  of  the  latter  sees  the  smallness  in  front, 
and  fancies  it  beautifid  ;  but  it  is  disgusting  to 
others.  It  is  as  stiff  as  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and 
spoils  the  form  and  movement  more  than  the 
armour  of  ancient  knights  ever  did  ;  and  we  know 
what  is  going  on  within.  The  ribs  are  pressed 
oixt  of  their  ])laces,  down  upon  the  soft  organs 
within,  or  overlapping  one  another :  the  heart  is 
compressed,  so  that  the  circulation  is  irregular  : 
the  stomach  and  liver  are  compressed,  so  that  they 
cannot  act  properly  :  and  then  parts  which  cannot 
be  squeezed  are  thrust  out  of  their  places,  and 
grave  ailments  are  the  consequence.  At  the  very 
best,  the  complexion  loses  more  than  the  figure 
can  be  supposed  to  gain.  It  is  painful  to  see  what 
is  endured  by  some  young  women  in  shops  and 
factories,  as  elsewhere.  They  cannot  stoop  for  two 
minutes  over  theii"  work  withoiit  gasping  and  being 
blue,  or  red,  or  white  in  the  face.  They  cannot 
go  uji-stairs  without  stopping  to  take  breath  every 
few  steps.  Their  arms  are  half-numb,  and  their 
hands  red  or  chilblained  ;  and  they  must  walk  as 
if  they  were  all-ofa-ynece,  without  the  benefit  and 
grace  of  joints  in  the  spine  and  limbs.  A  lady 
had  the  ciiriosity  to  feel  what  made  a  girl  whom 
she  knew  so  like  a  wooden  figure,  and  found  a 
complete  ])alisade  extending  roxiiid  the  bodj^  On 
her  remonstrating,  the  girl  pleaded  that  she  had 
"  only  six-and-twenty  whalebones  I  " 


Any  visitor  of  a  range  of  factories  will  be  sure 
to  find  that  girls  are  dropping  in  fainting-fits,  here 
and  there,  however  pure  the  air  and  proper  the 
temperature  ;  and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a 
vexed  and  disgiisted  jiroprietor,  seeking  the  ware- 
house-woman, or  some  matron,  to  whom  he  gives 
a  pair  of  large  scissors,  with  directions  to  cut  open 
the  stays  of  some  silly  woman  who  had  fainted. 
Occasional  inquests  afford  a  direct  warning  of  the 
fatal  effects  which  may  follow  the  practice  of 
tight -lacing  ;  but  slow  and  painfid  disease  is  much 
more  common  ;  and  the  register  exhibits,  not  the 
stays,  but  the  malady  created  by  the  stays  as  the 
cause  of  death.  That  such  cases  are  common,  any 
physician  who  practises  among  the  working- 
classes  will  testify. 

Do  the  petticoats  of  our  time  serve  as  anything 
but  a  mask  to  the  human  form — a  perversion  of 
human  ]iroportions  ?  A  woman  on  a  sofa  looks 
like  a  child  popping  uji  from  a  haycock.  A  girl 
in  the  dance  looks  like  the  Dutch  tumbler  that 
was  a  favourite  toy  in  my  infancy.  The  fit  is  so 
the  reverse  of  accixrate  as  to  be  like  a  silly  hoax — 
a  masquerade  without  "svit  :  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  an  easy  fit.  The  prodigious  weight 
of  the  modern  petticoat,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  all  into  the  waistband,  ci-eates  a  necessity 
for  compressing  and  loading  the  waist  in  a  way 
most  injurious  to  health.  Under  a  rational  method 
of  dress  the  waist  shoiUd  suffer  neither  weight  nor 
pressm-e — nothing  more  than  the  girdle  which 
brings  the  garment  into  form  and  folds.  As  to 
the  convenience  of  the  hooi)ed  skirts,  only  ask  the 
women  themselves,  who  are  always  in  danger 
from  fire,  or  wind,  or  water,  or  carriage-wheels, 
or  rails,  or  pails,  or  nails,  or,  in  short,  evei-ything 
they  encounter.  Ask  the  husbands,  fathers,  or 
brothers,  and  hear  how  they  like  being  cut  with 
the  steel  frame  when  they  enter  a  gate  with  a 
lady,  or  being  driven  into  a  corner  of  the  pew  at 
chiirch,  or  to  the  outside  of  the  coach,  for  want  of 
room.  As  for  the  children — how  many  have  been 
swept  oft'  pathways,  or  foot-bridges,  or  steamboat 
decks  by  the  pitiless  crinoline,  or  hoops  of  some 
unconscious  walking  balloon  !  More  children  have 
been  killed,  however,  by  the  extension  of  the 
absurd  petticoat  fashion  to  them.  For  many 
months  past,  it  has  been  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
child  under  the  tunic  age  dtdy  clothed.  The 
])etticoats  are  merely  for  show  ;  and  the  actual 
clothing,  from  the  waist  downwards,  is  nothing 
more  than  thin  cotton  drawers  and  socks,  leaving 
a  bare  space  between.  For  older  boys  there  is  a 
great  improvement  in  dress — the  tunic  and  loose 
trousers  being  preferable  in  every  way  to  the  stiff 
mannish  tailed  coat  and  tight  trousers  of  half  a 
century  ago.  But  the  younger  children  are  at 
present  scarcely  clothed  at  all,  below  the  arms  ; 
and  the  blue  legs  of  childhood  are  a  painful  sight, 
whether  in  a  beggar  boy  or  a  citizen's  son.  Even 
in  such  a  climate  as  Sierra  Leone  there  is  some- 
thing forlorn  in  thinking  of  the  lady's  maid  in  a 
great  house  wearing  (and  possessing)  nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  clothing  than  a  muslin  gown  and  a 
blue  bead-necklace  (on  an  ebony  throat,  of  course), 
but  in  winters  like  ours  to  see  children's  legs 
covered  with  nothing  better  than  thin  cotton 
(thin,  because  the  ornamentation  is  the  vanity),  is 
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in  fact    reading   the    sentence  of  death  of  maj.y 
victims.      Lit    it    be    reiuemlit-ivil,    too,   that  tli- 
neuralgic,     rheunuitic    and    heart    discisrs    t!. 
brought  on  are   of  ;i  henditary  chanicti-r.      1... 
wearer  of  crinoline  and   iuviaible  bonnotM,  iu  in- 
curring   such  diseases  herself,    renders   li.r  fut" 
children    liable    to    them ;    and   the   children   n 
bitten   by    the    wintry  winds,    if  they  live  t«>  U* 
parents,   may  see   their  ortsjiring   sutler   from  the 
ignorance  and  vanity  of  their  own  mothei-s.      It  is 
universall}'    observed    that    certain    di.-exse.H    are 
becoming  more  common  every  year — neuralgia  anil 
heart  disease,   as   well   as  tlie  throat  ailineutji  of 
which   we   hear  so  much.      It   would  be  a 
benefit  if  we  could  learn   how  much  of  th 
and  the  increase  of  maladies   is  ascribable  to  our 
mo<les  of  dress. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Will  anj-thing  ever  Ihj 
done  ?  or  is  feminine  wilfulness  and  sla\  ishne.na  to 
fashion  to  kill  oti  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
race,  as  at  present  ?  There  are  whole  societies  in 
America  who  do  not  sec  the  necessity  for  such 
mischief,  and  who  hope  to  put  an  end  U)  it — in 
their  own  country  at  le;ist.  The  Dress- Reform 
Association  of  the  United  States  was  instituted 
some  years  since  by  women  who  refused  the  in- 
convenience of  Paris  fashions  in  American  home 
steatls  :  and  they  have  been  aided,  not  only  i>y 
phjsicians,  but  by  other  men,  on  the  ground  of 
the  right  of  women  to  wear  what  suits  their  occu- 
pations and  their  t;istc,  without  molestation.  The 
dress  which  was  long  ago  agreed  upon,  after  care- 
ful consideration — the  so-called  Bloomer  costume 
(not  as  we  see  it  in  caricature,  but  in  its  near 
resemblance  to  the  most  rational  English  f;i.shion 
of  recent  times) — is  extensively  worn,  not  only  in 
rural  districts,  but  in  many  towns.  It  seems  to 
fulfil  the  various  conditions  of  rational,  m<xlest, 
and  graceful  dress  better  than  anj'  other  as  yet 
devised  for  temperate  climates  ;  and  if  so,  it  will 
sprea<l,  in  spite  of  all  opinjsition. 

What  opposition   it   met   with  here   is  not  for- 
gotten,   at    home   or    abroad,    and    never    will  Ix; 
forgotten.     Some  of  our  highest  philosophers  and 
best-bred    gentlemen    were    more    indignant    and 
ashameil  than  perhaps  anylxxly  else.     They  said 
that    we    constantly    saw    Englishmen  angry  and 
scornfid  because  of  the  indignities  cast  by  Mitssul 
man  bigotry  on  the  dress  of  Europeans  in  Damas- 
cus   and  Jerusalem ;  but    here    were  Englishmen 
doing  the  same  thing,  •without  e<pi.-U  excuse,  when 
Englishwomen    i)roposed    to  a»lapt    their  dress  to 
their  health,   convenience,    and   notions  of  gra<  e. 
The  aggressors  triumphed.     They  induced  outcast 
women  to  atlopt  the  dress,    and   8tami>ed  it  with 
disrepxite  before  it   had   a   chance  of   a  trial.      I' 
was    an    unmanly    act  ;    and    if   thoi»o  who   wi : 
concerned  in  it  have  since  suffered  from  the  extra- 
vagance of   wife  and  daughters,    or   fnjm   sickn'  -       ^'     -•  ' 
and  death  in  their   households  which   might  h.i 
been  averted  by  a  sensible  method  of  clotlu: 
and  young,  they  have  ha<l  their  rutributi<m.  . 

of  our  newspapers  are  rcbukinct  others  for  meddling  j  bunlcn, 
with  the  women's  choice  of  • 
rebuke  sustained  by  the  old  "  •- , 
of  that  line  of  criticism  :  but  it  i«  an  atl&ar  which 
concerns  both  sexes  and  all  ages.    What  hindem  a 
simple  obedience  to  common-sense  in  the  matter  ? 
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universal   fly-flapi)er   iu  the  great  bouses  of    the 
Lower  Himalaya,  in  China,  and  in  India  itself. 

A  wild  race  still  exists  ;  it  is  so  large  that 
there  is  a  saying  in  the  moimtains  that  the  liver  of 
a  wild  yak  is  a  load  for  the  tame.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  skins  brought  home  by  Colonel  Charlton, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  bespeak 
a  noble  animal,  not  of  the  gigantic  stature  of 
of  the  Gour  and  Gayal,  of  the  Arnee,  or  the  Cape 
Buffalo,  but  a  fine  sporting-looking  beast,  with 
every  indication  of  pace  and  power.  Even  the 
domestic  animal,  when  free  in  the  mountain  pas- 


tures of  Jiu-a,  is  full  of  fire,  his  eye  flashing,  his 
head  high  in  the  air,  his  tail  thrown  forward 
over  his  back  or  carried  aloft  like  a  standard 
with  the  long  silky  hair  depending  ;  galloping  with 
high  horse-like  action ;  and,  when  excited  by 
rivalry,  charging  his  antagonist  with  the  velocity 
of  an  avalanche. 

The  native  region  of  the  yak  is  the  northern 
side  of  the  Himalaya,  from  Ladak,  throvigh  Thi- 
bet, to  northern  China  ;  on  the  south-side  of  the 
range  he  does  not  come  lower  than  10,000  feet, 
and  has  been  seen  as  high  up  as  16,000,  where  the 


j)asture  is  necessarily  of  the  scantiest.  His  hardy 
nature  suffices  itself  with  the  fare  of  a  goat.  The 
wild  yak  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  I'uddy  brown,  pass- 
ing into  black  ;  the  long  silky  fringe  which  orna- 
ments his  flank  almost  touching  the  gi-oimd, 
reminds  one  of  the  Musk-ox,  his  congener  in  the 
Arctic  circle. 

The  yak  was  known  to  the  ancients,  ^lian 
speaks  of  him,  calls  him  Poephagus  :  Marco  Polo 
knew  him  in  127o  :  and  then  there  is  a  long  in- 
terval of  silence  until  we  come  to  Pallas  and 
Gmelin  in  the  last  century. 

And  what  is  a  yak  ?  The  woodcut  explains  his 
outward  form  to  a  certain  extent.  Yoii  will 
observe  that  he  is  a  species  of  cattle,  not  an  arti- 
ficial breed,  but  a  well-defined  species  ;  domes- 
ticated indeed,  but  deiived  from  the  existing  wild 
animal  which  is  still  hunted  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya.  Poej)}wgus  grimniens,  the 
Grunting  Ox,  because  his  voice  is  the  voice  of  a 


hog — a  pecidiarity  which  the  domestic  race  have 
preserved  to  perfection.  He  delights  iu  many 
names,  he  is  called  the  Sarlyk,  the  Svora  Goj"-,  and 
the  Chaiiri  Gun,  as  M^ell  as  Yak,  and  the  cross- 
bred offspring  of  yak  and  zebu  is  called  the  Dzo. 
Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,  who  from  his  long  residence 
in  Nepaul  had  unparalleled  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting information  about  the  natural  history  of 
the  mountains,  asserts  that  the  yak  inhabits  all 
the  loftiest  plateaux  of  High  Asia,  between  the 
Altai  and  the  Himalaya,  the  Beelut  Jag,  and  the 
Peling  Mountains. 

The  form  of  the  yak  is  horse-like  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  withers  and  back,  which,  combined 
with  the  short  and  well-compacted  loins,  adapt 
him  in  a  singiUar  manner  for  the  saddle.  The 
setting  on  of  his  tail  is  peculiarly  equine,  and 
when  in  moderate  action  he  carries  it  with  the  gay 
and  jaunty  air  of  au  Arab  courser.  Great  depth 
of    chest,    short  mtiscular  legs,   well-knit  thighs, 
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large  hocks,  anil  sturdy  carcass,  indicate  a  beast  of  ' 
great   i»ower  ;  and  his  perforniancos   in  the  collar, 
and  under  a  i>ack-sa*Ullc,  amply  contirm  the  expec- 
tations created  Ijy  this  conformation. 

The  Russians  are  known  to  have  carrietl  the 
yak  to  Siberia,  and  even  to  Moscow  ;  and  that 
fact  may  have  intlucnccd  M.  dc  Montijjny,  the 
French  Consul  at  Shanghai,  to  make  the  attempt 
which  proved  so  successful,  and  h;ia  secured  this 
curious  species  to  France.  With  an  energj*  which 
does  him  infinite  credit,  he  eause*l  a  herd  of  domes- 
ticated yaks  tt>  he  brought  across  China  fmni 
Thibet,  kept  thenx  at  Shanghai  for  four  years,  aa 
a  preliminary  change  of  climate,  and  timling  that 
they  not  only  bore  it  perfectly  well,  but  bred 
abundantly,  he  set  sail  with  them  on  his  return  t"> 
France  in  185.S.  They  were  attended  by  some 
very  inteUigent  ( 'hinese,  who  had  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  anini.ils 
bore  the  inconveniences  of  ship-life  e.\tremely  well. 
They  put  into  the  Azores  after  shipwreck,  were 
detained  there  for  some  months,  and  finally  were 
brought  away  in  a  ship  which  w.-u?  specially  dis- 
patched forthat  service  by  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

The  ^^cissitudes  of  temperature  through  which 
they  passetl  had  no  prejudicial  effect  on  them,  and 
the  herd  numbered  twelve  when  they  landed  in 
France  in  April,  lSr>4.  They  were  of  two 
vaiieties,  horned  and  polled,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  given  by  }>l.  Duvemoy  in  his  Report 
in  the  Bulietiu  de  la  SociC'tC  d'Acclimatation. 
These  animals  were  distributed  in  three  lots,  one 
remaining  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  where,  with 
their  Chinese  keepers,  they  created  immense  inter- 
est, another  being  sent  to  the  iiroj)erty  of  the 
Count  de  Morny,  in  the  Allier,  and  the  third 
being  given  to  the  Soci6t6  d'Acclimatation. 

Subdi\'isions  were  afterwards  made  with  tlie 
sagacious  view  of  giving  the  animals  every  advan- 
tage of  variety  of  soil  and  air  :  and  we  fin<l  uniform 
accounts  of  their  doing  well  in  the  Ba-sses  AIih-.-*, 
in  the  Doubs,  the  Jura,  in  I)auphin6,  under  the 
care  of  the  Soci^te  d'Acchmatation  of  firenoble. 
under  M.  Cuenot  de  Malecote,  and  M.  .Tol»ez,  ami 
latterly  in  Cantal  under  the  care  of  M.  Richard. 

In  aU  these  positions  they  have  thriven,  have 
bretl,  and  have  developed  resiK-ctable  Heece.s,  if 
we  may  so  call  the  mixture  of  hair  and  wool 
which  constitutes  their  coat. 

In  August,  1855,  M.  JoWz  ma«le  a  shearing, 
with  the  following  results  : — 

Bull hair,  686  grm.s.... wool,     2  kilogrms. 

Cow „      625     „     ...  „     625  grainmoi. 

Young  bull,  10  )  5g3  625      „ 

months \    " 

The  coat  of  the  young  animals  immedi.at<ly  after 
birth,  is  fine  and  curly,  and  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  famous  lambs  of  Astracan. 

The  woolly   i>ro<luct  of  the  yak    '.  ively 

fine,   and  furnishes  i»art  of  the  mat  '    the 

renowned  shawls  of  Cashmir ;  and  the  long, 
silky  h.airs  are  employe«l  by  the  Thilx'tanii  m  th-- 
manuf.icture  of  a  thick  w.iter-pnK.f  cloth,  whi- 
is  applie<l,  among  other  i.un.o«.-^.  to  th.ir  tent 
covering.  Tlio  exiK?riments  which  have  l>een  maile 
in  France  by  MM.  Labrosse,  Sace,  and  other  com- 
mercial houses,  conoborate  the  rejt^.rtJi  «•• 
excellence    which    have    reached    ua    from     \ 
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from  the  analogy  of  mountain  mutton,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  them.  At  all  events,  like  the 
Welsh  sheep,  tlie  yak  lives  and  thrives  at  altitudes 
and  on  pastures  which  will  support  nothing  else 
but  goats  ;  and  if  the  yak  will  live,  and  breed,  and 
flourish  out  of  the  Himalaya,  its  acclimatisation  in 
Europe  will  be  a  real  blessing  to  all  the  mountain 
districts,  and  prol-)al)ly  even  to  the  moorlands, 
where  larger  breeds  do  nothing.  In  fact,  the  yak 
may  become  the  poo»  man's  best  friend,  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  France  oiight  to 
stimulate  us.  Mho  possess  far  better  means  of 
obtaining  them,  to  import  a  sufficient  number  to  try 
a  similar  and  simultaneous  experiment  in  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Scotland.  Lord  Breadalbane  has 
liad  a  herd  of  American  Bisons  for  years  at 
Taymouth,  and  we  beheve  has  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing these  wild  children  of  the  prairie  with  Ayr- 


[  shire  and  other  domestic  races.  In  his  kingly 
j  domain  there  is  ample  space  and  verge  enough  for 
this  other  bovine  species  from  the  heart  of  Asia,  and 
the  same  good  management  would  have  the  same 
good  results.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  clay  land 
i  of  the  Regent's  Park  woiild  suit  them  for  any 
lengthened  period ;  but  when  the  Zoological 
Society  make  their  next  importation  of  Indian 
pheasants,  they  ought  to  take  measures  for  com- 
bining an  arrangement  for  the  importation  of  four 
or  five  pairs  of  yaks.  Well  exhibited  in  a  large 
paddock,  the  yaks  would  make  a  far  more  attrac- 
tive object  than  they  have  ever  been  in  Paris, 
where,  in  the  small  inclosiire  they  inhabit,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  display  either  the  pace  or 
action  in  which  they  luxuriate  with  M.  de  Morny 
in  Auvergne,  at  Cantal,  and  at  Barcelonette. 

W.  W.  M. 


'•  SIX  OF  THE  ONE,  AND  HALF-A-DOZEN  OF  THE  OTHER." 


"  Now,  dearest  Fred,"  slie  softly  said, 
"  You  must  abandon  smoking  ; 
It  spoils  your  looks — and  then  your  1)reatli,- 

Indeed  it's  most  provoking. 
Did  God  decree  that  man  should  be 

A  chimney  flue  regarded  ■ 
Then,  darling  Fred,  let  it  be  said, 

Tobacco  you've  discarded." 

"  Haw,  well,  my  dear,"  said  Fred,  "I  fear 
That  will  not  be  so  easy  ; 


But,  like  a  man,  I'll  try  a  plan, 

And  do  the  best  to  please  ye. 
Did  God  intend  that  woman's  mind 

Such  wond'rous  things  should  brew,  love, 
As  Bustles,  Bloomers,  Crinolines, 

Or  Hoops-de-dooden-do,  love  ? 

But  really,  if" — whif,  wh!f,  whif,  wliif, — 
"And  mind  you,  I'm  not  joking, — 

If  you  abandon  Crinoline, 

By  Jove  !  I — I'll  give  up  smoking."    J.  Kov. 
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A  NIGTIT  WITH  TUE   BOOBIES. 

A    \V>ST    IVDIAX    SKETrU. 


Ki-iiSDA  is  a  small  island,  about  mid-cUaunel 
oetwccu  Montserrat  and  NevLs,  aud  iii  appearance 
«  very  much  like  a  haycock,  except  that  itd 
wmmit  ia  quite  green.  In  fact,  though  called  au 
■ImuI,  it  ia  nothing  more  than  au  uninhabited 
Wck,  about  three  mileis  in  circumference  ;  and  is 
«Wedy  remarkable  from  its  being  the  l>reeding- 
place  of  numberless  sea-bird^i,  of  the  i>elican 
•pecio,  which,  from  their  e.xtreme  stupidity,  are 
cdleil  Boobies. 

In  the  month  of   March,   1S57,  the  brig  Lion 

»»8  at   anchor   in    Tlymouth  roads,    iloutserrat, 

waiting   for  cargo  ;    but    the  season   having  been 

backward,  no   cargo    had   yet    arrived.     We    ha<l 

4oBe  all  that  we  could  t<»  pass  away  the  time,  and 

fad   work    for    the    hands.     We    had    "  »tripi>ed 

•tip,"  mended  everj-  bit  of  canvas  that  coul.l   Ik; 

»„.,  T.  1    jyjj^    refitted   everj'thing   tli.it    coidd    be 

and  now  there  w;vs  nothing  left  to  occupy 

3   time  but  the  sailors'  busy  idleness— 

-  jakum  and  knotting  yams. 

It  was  early  mominir.  and  the  decks  ha«l  been  I 

111.,  .-.  I 

I  anil 

'  _    :        -^. . .  '.s  by 

and  shaving,  scrubbing  trousers,  patching 

.  ...uage,  and    such  like;   while   I,  M-earj-   of 

i:ng  out   and   turning   in,  without   any  more 

ate  object  in  view  than  getting  thn>ugh  the 

was  lazily  lolling  on  the   bidwarks,  looking 

tOU  I.  ~         ~ 


up  at  the  soaring  peaks  of  the  mountains  which 
the  clouds  now  enveloped,  and  now  disclosed,  giWng 
,  full  scope  to  the  imagination  to  indulge  in  visions  of 
gr;uideur,  which  would  hanlly  have  been  reidised 
had  the  whole  been  prcsentcil  t<j  tlio  view. 

The    i>rosi)ect    before    me    was    in    the  highest 
degree  uitcresting,  if  not  positively  magnilicent. 
There  was  the  grey  towni  of  Plymouth  sleejiing,  as 
it  were,  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  ;  such  a  lovely 
j  sea,  too,   as  in   the   tenii)cnite   latitudes   is   rarely 
seen,  holding  the  island  like  a  gem   in  its   jture 
bosom,  and  mirroring  there  the  vessels  at  anchor, 
the  mo\-ing  l)oats,  and  the  varied  shore.      Farther 
on  w.os  the  higli  clitf,  the  old  fort  jutting  out  from 
its  side,  and  the  towering  hills  of  the  Souffrien  in 
the  distance.     From  the  tt)wn,  upwards,  was  one 
gentle  acclivity,  covered  with  beautituliy  cidtivated 
estates,    and    the    most    lovely    verdure.      A    suc- 
cession of  .small  Viilleys,  covered  with  cane  patches 
and   pastiire,  intermingled  with  sliglit   elevations, 
uyHm  which  here  and  there  the  planters'   moun- 
tain pen  couhl  be  distingui.-ihol ;  nestling  beneath 
which  coulil  be  seen  clusters  of  neat  looking  huts, 
the  negroes'  viU.ages  f< inning  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  ;  while  th-;  ori;,'iuil   beauty   of    the    laud- 
scape  was  enhanced  aud  l  by  the  various 

hues  of  the  crops  just  ap;.     ^  maturity.    The 

bright  and  gorgeous  colours  that  liglit  up  a  West 
Indian  landscape  have  no  parallel  in  the  temperate 

^  Ko.  20. 
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zone,  and  language  is  poor,  too  poor  to  describe 
them.  Fancy  the  bright  yellow  tint  of  the  ripening 
canes,  contrasting  with  the  deep  green  of  the 
Indian  corn,  which  at  this  season  is  jiist  begin- 
ning to  spear,  and  this  again  varied  by  the 
luxuriant  Guinea  grass,  groves  of  small  trees,  and 
clumps  of  waving  cocoa-nut  trees  ;  the  prospect 
being  terminated  by  the  lofty  mountains,  covered 
with  an  immense  forest,  the  outUnes  of  which 
melted  into  the  distant  peaks,  and  these  again 
were  lost  in  the  clouds. 

I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  "eight 
bells"  being  struck,  and  the  hands  going  to 
breakfast.  The  trees  faded  away,  the  mountains 
vaidshed  !  and  in  their  stead  behold  rising  before 
me  those  marine  luxiu-ies,  soft  bread — tack  we  call 
it — and  new  milk. 

"  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  to  get  through  the 
day  ? "  I  exclaimed,  as  T  was  seated  at  the  break- 
fast table. 

"  Can't  tell,"  replied  my  friend  Carey,  who  was 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  corned  beef  and  chilies. 

"  It's  a  tine  morning  for  a  sail,  sir.  Shall  I  teU 
them  to  get  the  long-boat  under  weigh  ?  "  said  the 
boy  who  was  waiting  at  breakfast. 

As  the  sea-breeze  had  just  set  in,  and  as  any- 
thing was  a  change  after  the  monotony  of  nothing 
to  do  and  nowhere  to  go,  I  said  "Yes."  The 
boy.  then  suggested  Eedonda.  I  fancied  that 
there  must  be  a  very  splendid  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  rock  ;  and  as  I  wanted,  also,  to 
know  something  of  the  habits  of  the  innumerable 
sea-birds  that  inhabited  it,  I  ordered  some  pro- 
\asions  to  be  put  into  the  boat,  and  with  three 
men,  and  Tom,  the  apprentice,  we  started  for 
Booby  Island. 

After  the  eternal  sameness  of  a  life  on  board  a 
ship  at  anchor,  there  was  something  inspiriting 
in  the  \Qvy  motion  of  the  boat,  and  the  rushing  of 
the  transparent  water  past  us,  as  she  plimged 
through  it,  scattering  the  foam  from  her  bows  as 
we  sped  onward. 

We  bowled  along  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  1 
enjoyed  it  vastly.  A  light  feathery  cloud  partially 
obscured  the  sun,  and  caused  the  temperature  to 
be  less  oppressive  than  is  usual  in  these  latitudes  ; 
while  the  breeze  from  the  Atlantic  l)lew  fresh  and 
cool  as  on  a  May  morning  in  England.  I  seemed 
to  have  left  all  the  languor  and  listlessness  of  the 
tropics  l)ehind  mo,  and,  for  the  time,  felt  the 
strength,  the  spirits,  and  the  elasticity  of  youth 
return  to  me. 

We  were  now  fast  approaching  Eedonda,  above 
which  was  to  be  seen  a  cloud  of  boobies,  whiten- 
ing the  sky  with  their  niimbers,  and  filling  the  air 
with  their  waihng  cries. 

Boobies,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  so  called 
from  their  remarkable  stujudity.  They  seem  to 
have  no  sense,  not  even  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation, for  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
killed  without  moving  a  peg,  and  they  will  see 
their  next  neighboiu-s  knocked  on  the  head  with- 
out any  sign  of  fear,  or  any  attempt  to  preserve 
themselves  from  a  similar  fate.  They  fly,  or 
rather  wheel  about  in  the  air,  with  their  necks 
extended,  and  their  ^nings  almost  motionless. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  they  have  the  power,  by 
means  of  inflation,  of  rising  without  moving  their 


wings ;  and  to  aU  appearance  this  is  the  case. 
Their  cry  is  something  between  that  of  a  goose  and 
a  raven,  and  is  of  a  peculiarly  wailing,  melancholy 
description  ;  and  this,  with  the  solitude  of  the 
rocks  and  rugged  nature  of  the  scenery  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view  as  we  approached  the 
island,  seemed  to  impress  me  with  a  sad  sort  of 
presentiment.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  this  feeling  ; 
and,  though  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  exceed- 
ingly foolish,  yet  I  am  willing  to  confess  that 
afterwards  I  had  reason  to  think  differently. 

The  view  of  Eedonda  from  the  windward  side 
was  magnificent  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  the 
magnificence  of  desolation,  of  chaos.  At  the  base 
large  masses  of  rock,  piled  one  on  the  other  in  the 
grandest  disorder,  jutted  out  from  the  main  island, 
against  which  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  beats 
with  tremendous  violence,  and,  then  thundering 
against  the  cliff,  sent  the  spray  clean  over  it. 

We  sailed  round  the  island,  and  then  lay  to  to 
leeward  of  the  rock,  seeking  for  a  place  to  land  in 
safety.  I  should  think  no  one  previous  to  our 
ascent  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  reach  the 
summit  of  this  rock,  for,  to  all  appearance,  there 
was  no  path  whereby  we  could  ascend ;  the  cliff 
seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  an  abrupt  precipice 
perfectly  inaccessible  to  man.  However,  sailors 
are  not  the  sort  of  fellows  to  be  disheartened  by 
difficulties  or  dangers,  and  so  after  a  more  careful 
survey  T  foimd  a  place  where  I  thought  we  coidd 
ascend ;  but  how  to  land  without  injury  to  the 
boat  was  the  next  thing  that  puzzled  me.  The 
swell  from  seaward  rose  and  fell  in  long  undulating 
masses,  and  as  they  swept  back,  disclosed  a  quan- 
tity of  simken  rocks,  which  threatened  instant 
destruction  to  the  boat  if  she  touched  on  them. 

I  anchored  clear  of  the  rocks,  and  then  sent_  a 
hand  on  shore  with  a  line  ;  and  by  hauling  on  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  veering  out  cable,  we  were 
enabled  to  get  the  boat  alongside  a  ledge  of  rocks ; 
but  even  then  our  landing  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger.     The  swell   coming  round  from 
both  sides    of  the  island  met  just  at   the   point 
chosen  for  our  del)arkatiou,  and  rushing  along  the 
side  of   the  cliff"  took  the  boat  on  its  calm  but 
treacherous  bosom,    and  would  have  dashed  her 
into  pieces  against  the  rocky  cliff  if  we  had  not 
held  on  at  these  moments  by  the  cable.     As  it 
was  we  had  to  watch  our  opportunity,  and  jum]i 
on  shore  in  a  smooth  ;  but  even  then  it  required 
care  and  judgment,   for  if  we  had  jumped  on  a 
receding  wave  we   should  have  certainly  missed 
our   footing   and    been   violently  dashed    against 
the  rocks  by  the  next  recurrent  wave.    It  required 
us  to  jump  with  the  rising  of  the  sea  while  em- 
body liad  an  upward  motion,  and  as  soon  as  we 
landed  we  had  to  scramble  up  to  the  next  ledge 
to   prevent  our  being  carried  back  again  by  the 
underdraught  of  the  following  sea.      It  may  be 
imagined  from  this  that  none  but  sailors  would 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lauding  :  and  after 
we    had  landed,   it   occiu-red  to  me  that  it  M'a; 
not  safe  to  leave  the  boat  withoiit   some  one  t^ 
take  care  of  her,  and  I  ordered  the  boy  back  int. 
her.     I  shall  never  forget  the  poor  lad's  countc 
nance  when  he  was  told  he  was  not  to  go  with  us 
and  if   I  could  consistently  with  our  safety  hav 
left  the  boat  untenanted,  I  would  have  taken  hnn 
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I  As  it    was,    however,    althoxigh    evidently   much 

'liiicil,  his  souse   of  duty  wouhl   ni>t  let  him 

A-  it,  and  he  jami.ed  into  the  Uiat  with  alacrity. 

king  off  the  spriug,  and  hauling  ou  the  cable, 

,  tiic  boat  wa3  once  more  got  inU)  deep  water. 

And  now  came  the  ascent.  If  any  one  can 
imagine  a  ne;u-ly  preciiutous  clitl'  with  no  other 
means  of  preserving  ourselvis  from  falling  among 
the  rocks  than  an  occasional  ledge  on  which  we 
;  could  rest,  after  having,  cat-like,  dragged  our- 
'  selves  up  to  them  by  sheer  muscuhu-  strength, 
ho  M  ill  be  able  to  fonu  some  idea  of  the  d;iuger8 
we  had  to  encounter  in  our  zig-zag  ascent. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  top  we  were  all 
quite  exhausted,  and  sat  down  to  get  breath. 
"What  a  \-iew  lay  before  us  !  The  spot  where  we 
sat  was  the  easternmost  heacUand,  a  sort  of  pro- 
montory jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  before  us 
was  the  mighty  ocean — its  blue  inUrmin:ible  vista 
glittering  in  the  sunbeams— roughened  by  a  stiff 
tropical  breeze  ;  while  the  swell  from  the  olhug 
came  tuudJing  in  towarils  us  in  long  blue  undula- 
tions, which,  l>reakiug  against  the  rocks  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity,  cast  their  spray  within  a  few 
feet  of  us,  and  caiued  a  noise  as  though  subterra- 
neous thunder,  i>ent  ui>  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  was  seeking  to  burst  its  bonds  ;  but,  stay, 
the  voice  of  the  mighty  ocean  thundering  upon  a 
rocky  coast  must  be  heard,  seen,  nay,  felt,  to  be 
tin<Urst<>.xl — it  cannot  be  a(le»iuately  described. 

Turning  from  this  to  the  naked,  storm-scathed, 
and  sim-baked  islantl,  my  old   feeling  of  despon- 
dency returned  to  me.     I  never  saw  anything  so 
barren   and  naked,  the  short  stmited  grass  oidy 
making  its  barrennes3  more  noticeable.      How  my 
heart  rose  within  me  as  on  again  turning  I   saw 
the  bright    array  of  V>eautiful  islamls  which  lay 
dotted    iKjfore    liie :    Montserrat,   with   its  grassy 
slopes  descending  to  the  edge   of  the  sea,   looking 
like  an  emerald  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  waves, 
the  white  beach  fringed  with  magnificent   palms, 
whose    feather>-    plumage    falling  from    their  tall 
stems  could   just  l>e   discovered  with  the  naked 
eye ;  Nevis  rising  pjTamidically  from  the  sea,  its 
summit  just  piercing  the  white  cloud  that  ever- 
lastingly rests  there  ;  St.  Kitt's  rising  behind  it, 
\t-ith  its"  Mountain  of  Misery  towering  above  every- 
thing ;    Antigua,    ramparted   by    its    magniticeut 
cliff,  standing  midway  between  ;  and  far  away  in 
the  distance  Guad.donpe,  with  its  broad,  irregular 
eminences  looming  indistinctly   like  a  great  con- 
tinent. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene,  the  sky  above  us  was 
such  a  heavenly  blue,  while  the  deep  green  of  the 
sea  was  thickly  siK.-ckled  with  the  white  crests  of 
the  waves,  and  the  tiny  sails  of  the  droggers, 
■which  skimmed  along  in  the  offing,  ever  and  anon 
disapiKjaring  behind  one  of  the  islands,  only  to 
appear  again  on  the  other  side,  and  tiien  fade 
away  in  the  distance. 

What  a  contrast  was  the  island  itself  to  this  ! 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  naked  or  desolate  8i>ot  in 
the  world,  and  the  melancholy  feeling  I  exi>e- 
rienced  when  I  first  saw  it,  now  took  tirm  hold  of 
me.  I  seemed  weighed  down  by  some  imi>ending 
calamity,  and  though  1  trietl,  I  coidd  not  shake 
it  off. 

The  only  thing  really  noticeable  on  the  island 


itself  was  the  immense  tpuuitity  of  young  boobies. 
They  were  crowded  so  thick  ou  the  ground,  that 
in  some  places  we  could  not  p:^ss  without  kicking 
or  treading  on  them.  They  did  not  evince  the 
sUghtest  fear  ;  they  stuck  their  bills  into  our  legs 
pretty  freely,  but  move  they  woidd  not.  They 
were  all  covered  with  a  beautiful  soft  white  do\m, 
and  I  felt  a  great  iiK-liiiation  to  take  back  a  couple 
with  us  ;  but  the  little  wretches  pecked  us  so, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea. 

.•\s  there  w-xs  nothing  on  the  island  but  boobies, 
I  may  ;is  Well  give  a  description  of  them.     BtH)bie8, 
then,  are  in  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  gull,  and 
ai-e  of  the  same  species  as  the  pelican.     They  are 
to  be  met  with  in  great  abundance  ou  the  solitary 
rocks  and  keys  in  the  West  Indies.     It  would  be 
diihcultto  describe  their  plumage,  as  it  varies  so  • 
much  that  a  description  of    ono    iu^lividual    bird 
M-oidd  only  mislciul.     However,  I  may  say  that 
they   have  generally  a  whitish  body,   with  wing- 
'  feathers  marked,  in  various  manners,  with  black 
and  brown  ;    the  bill  is  black   and  yellow,    and 
their  legs,  M'hich  arc  short,  are  also  yellow. 

There  being  nothing   more  to  be    seen   on  the 
island,  I  gave  the  word  to  return.     As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  we  got  within  hail  of  our  huuling-i>lace, 
we  were  startled  by  a  loud   hallooing  from  the 
boat.     Our  consternation   can  be  well   imagined, 
when,  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  we  saw 
that    the     boat    had    broken    adiift,     and    was 
momentarily  hi  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces 
among  the   rocks.      It  a^ipeared   that   the    cable, 
,  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  points  of  the 
1  rocks,  had  chafed  through,  and   the   boat,    as  it 
i  swung     by    its     fastening     ou    the    shore,    was 
1  in    a  very   perilous    position.      Every    swell   that 
I  lifted  her  sent  her  surging  up  among  the  rocks ; 
and  now,    as  the  water    receded,  we    could  hear 
'  her  bump  on  them  ;  her  planks  rcndiuj;,  and  her 


timber  ci-ackuig,  as  she  settled  down.  It  was 
evidently  all  up  vith  her,  an<l  all  we  covUd  do 
now  w;is  to  save  our  provisions,  and  get  the  boy 
Tom  on  shore. 

Disencumbering  ourselves  of   our  clothes,  we  all 

as  if    by  instinct  plunged   in,    and  swam  to  the 

wreck.     The  swell  was  sweeping  it  in  nearer  to 

the  cliff"  evcrv  moment,  and  the  poor  boy  on  board 

8eemc<l    i-ar-alysed   with    fear,    and    incapable    of 

douig  anything.      It  was  no  easy  thing  to  approach 

the  boat,  as  the  sunken  rocks  were  numerous,  and 

a  blow   from  one  of   them  as  we  sank  into  the 

troimh  of  the  .sea  woidd  have  put  an  end  to  our 

earthly  troubles.      However,  watching  our  oppor- 

tmiity,    we    got   within   a  short  distance    of   the 

wreck,  when  a  huge  swell,  larger  than  any  I  had 

'  yet  seen,    swept  in,  and   carrying  us    all  within 

a  few  feet  of   the  cliff,   burst  over  the  boat  and 

launched  the  poor  had  into  the   abyss  of   waters. 

For  some  scconils  we  could  not  see  an>'thing  of 

'  him.  and  I  thought  he  was  lost — dashed  violently 

against  the  rocks,  and  sunk  t-j  rise  no  more.     At 

last,  with  feelings  of  joy,  we  saw  him  struggling 

manfully  with  the  raging  waters.      But  now  a  new 

j.cril  assailed  him— the  current  which  ran  by  the 

island    was    carrying   him    out   to    sea,    and    his 

destruction  seemed  inevit.ible.     The  current  ran 

80  strong,  that  the  stoutest  swimmers  could  not 

make  head  against  it,  and  we  were  all  petnfied. 
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The  poor  boy,  seeing  liimself  carried  c.way  like  a 
cork,  called  out  in  tlie  most  heart-rending  tones  for 
help.  I  never  heard  anj'thing  so  agonising  as 
that  cry  for  helji,  and  Ave  conld  render  none. 

Hitherto  we  had  done  nothing  to  aid  him, 
though  he  was  struggling  with  all  his  strength 
against  the  impetuous  tide  ;  but  nov,'  one  of  the 
men,  with  a  nolde  disregard  of  self,  which  I  glory 
to  say  is  the  gi-eat  characteristic  of  British  sea- 
men, dashed  boldly  after  him.  The  poor  Ijoy, 
though  neai-ly  exliausted,  no  sooner  saw  him, 
than  hope  gave  him  new  strength,  and  he  breasted 
the  tide  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Swimming 
with  the  current  soon  Ijrought  the  man  within 
hail  of  him,  and  they  then  turned,  and  swam 
across  the  tide,  and  to  our  great  astonishment  we 
now  saw  them  taken  by  an  eddy  of  the  cuiTent  and 
canied  back  towards  us  as  swiftly  as  they  were 
before  canied  away  from  us.  Now  aiding  and 
now  encouraging  him,  the  man  brought  the  gallant 
boy  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  landing-place.  Sevei-al 
times  they  were  whirled  round  and  carried  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  current,  but  the  Almighty,  who 
cares  for  the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  preserved 
them  from  this  danger,  and  the  poor  boy  was 
landed  in  safety,  Ijut  he  fainted  as  soon  as  he  M-as 
hauled  uj-)  on  to  the  landing-place. 

Fortunately  we  had  some  rimi  left  in  our  bottle, 
and  I  soon  restored  the  youngster  to  his  senses  by 
pouring  down  his  throat  a  good  quantity  of  the 
cheering  spirit.  He  Avas  a  tall  lad  of  his  age,  and 
handsome  withal,  although  slightly  made.  I 
coidd  not  help  noticing  his  figxu-e  as  he  lay  almost 
in  an  unconscious  state.  He  had  no  shoes  or 
stockings  on,  and  his  very  wide  trowsers,  which 
in  fact  was  all  the  covering  he  had  on,  he  having 
thrown  off  his  jacket  and  shirt  when  the  boat 
broke  adrift,  showed  a  finely-shaped  leg,  full  of 
sinew  and  muscle ;  while  his  sun-lnirnt  face  con- 
trasted finely  with  his  Jjroad  chest  and  beautifidly 
moiUded  neck  and  shoidders.  His  forehead  was 
high,  and  his  foi-m,  though  muscular,  had  all  the 
Xilumpness  of  a  woman. 

Having  served  out  a  good  caulker  of  old  rum, 
we  next  proceeded  to  look  after  the  boat.     It  was 
now  about  half-past  four,  and  I  coidd  see  that  the 
tide  was  falling  fast,  and  that  in  a  short  time  the 
boat  woidd  ))e  high  and  dry.     The  swell  too  was 
subsiding,  the  l^reeze  having  decreased  as  evening 
approached,  and  we  had  eveiy  prospect  of  saving 
our  provisions,  as  well  as  getting  the  masts  and 
sails  to  make  a  tent.     At  length  the  tide  had  so 
far  ebbed  that  \^'e  could  reach  the  boat.     I  found 
her  bilged,  and  nearly  full  of  water,  and  that  she 
was  firoily  imbedded  between  two  rocks.     It  was 
therefore   no  use  thinking  of  makin"  her  service- 
able.    Happily  for  us,  she  had  been  got  ready  for 
a  drogging  expedition,  and  was  well  supplied  with 
necessaries.       Besides    a    quantity    of   provisions, 
which  for  the  most    part  were  dry,   we  found  a 
couple    of   tiu-paiilins    and   a    lot  of   old   sails,    a 
quantity  of  coals,  iind  a  cooking-stove  and  iron 
pot.     My  first  care  was  to  get  all  these  safe  on 
the  top ;    and  we  then  with    a   small    crow-bar, 
which  we  found  in  her  bows,  and  a  stout  shovel, 
broke   up  the  boat,  and  took  her  materials  up  to 
oiu-  perch  among  the  boobies.     I  do  not  think  we 
lost  anything,  for  the  boy's  jacket  and  shirt  were 


I  found  hanging  to  one  of  the  rocks,  the  shirt 
actually  dried  ready  to  piit  on.  It  is  a  very  easy 
j  thing  to  say  Ave  got  all  these  things  up  ;  but  it 
may  be  _  imagined  that  if  we  found  it  difficult  to 
ascend  in  the  morning  Avhen  we  had  nothing  to 
encumber  us,  we  found  it  much  more  so  now. 
But  give  sailors  a  line,  a  spar,  and  a  block,  and 
they  AAoll  soon  rig  themselves  a  imrchase  by  means 
of  Avhich  they  could  overcome  greater  difficidties 
than  Ave  had  to  surmount. 

HaA-ing  got  our  stores  together,  we  went  to 
work  to  make  ourselves  a  tent.  The  day  was 
Avaning  fast,  and  it  would  not  do  to  be  very 
particidar,  so  we  dug  a  hole  and  stuck  the  main- 
mast on  end,  Avith  the  halyards  rove  ;  and  then 
lashing  the  fore  and  main  lugs  together,  and 
making  the  halyards  fast  in  mid-shijjs,  we 
pegged  the  foot  down  to  the  groimd,  and  then 
hauled  the  halyard  taut ;  and  behold,  we  had  a 
first-rate  tent,  though  open  at  both  ends.  This 
Avas  soon  obviated  by  making  one  of  the  spare 
sails  fast  to  one  end  ;  and  covering  the  ground 
with  the  tarpaulins,  and  then  laying  down  the 
old  sails,  Ave  had  a  house  that  was  not  to  be 
sneezed  at. 

While  Ave  had  been  thus  engaged,  the  boy  Tom, 
noAV  perfectly  recovered  from  his  sousing,  had  got 
a  fire  under  weigh,  and  had  made  some  coffee  ; 
salt  junk  and  hard  biscuits  were  also  placed 
before  us,  and  Ave  commenced  operations  Avitb 
great  zeal  and  determination.  The  biscuits 
vanished  by  dozens,  and  the  huge  mahogany -like 
junks  of  beef  disappeared  as  if  they  had  been  the 
tenderest  chickens.  I  am  sure  that^'  none  of  us 
ever  made  a  better  or  more  comfortable  meal, 
and  when  we  wound  up  with  a  stiffish  glass  of 
grog  and  a  pipe  I  felt  quite  exhilarated. 

It  Avould  have  been  an  interesting  sight  to  have 
seen  us  seated  on  the  top  of  this  barren  rock 
surrounded  by  the  debris  of  our  boat,  and  en- 
Adroned  by  boobies  in  aU  stages  of  maturity.  The 
old  ones  were  quietly  nestling  on  their  eggs,  but 
the  young  ones  were  squabbling  wofully  because 
some  one  had  intruded  on  their  premises.  The 
fact  was,  that  we  had  dislodged  a  great  number 
to  erect  our  tent,  and  there  was  a  perfect  skii-- 
mish  for  places. 

I  make  no  doubt  the  old  ones  were  greatly 
siu-prised  at  haA-ing  their  domains  invaded  in  such 
an  unceremonious  fashion,  for  they  kept  flying 
over  om-  heads,  passing  and  repassing,  and  looking 
at  us  in  a  most  impertinent  manner  ;  now  sailing 
past  us  in  a  smooth,  noiseless  flight,  coming  so 
near  that  the  motion  of  the  eye  and  every  feather 
could  J)e  seen,  the  bird  Ijeing  all  the  time  motion- 
less, except  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  when 
opposite  you.  Then,  as  some  new-comers  arrived 
from  seaward,  the  whole  fraternity  would  rise  iu 
a  cloud,  and  kick  up  such  a  row  as  would  haA^e 
frightened  all  the  old  women  in  Christendom  into 
fits  if  they  coidd  haA-^e  heard  it. 

And  now  the  sun  i-eached  the  horizon,  and  iis 
purple  gloiy  spread  like  a  carpet  OA^er  both  sea 
and  laud  ;  cA^eu  the  scanty  grass  which  grew  ou 
the  island,  tinged  A\ath  its  rich  colouring,  looked 
like  a  velvet  mantle,  clothing  its  barren  carcase 
Avith  T)eauty.  All  natm-e  seemed  hushed.  A 
bank  of  clouds  hung  away  to  the  southward,  their 
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edj^es  gililtil  by  the  tleclining  sun,  towering  iip- 
waril  and  si>anning,  as  it  were,  the  highest  arch  of 
the  bhie  empyrean  ;  while  the  whole  mass,  like  a 
gluomy  canojiy,  crept  slowly  on  and  on,  till  sud- 
denly the  western  horizon  assumed  a  dusky  jmrplo 
hue,  the  sun  set,  and  darkness  was  u^ton  ua. 

In  the  darkness — which  to  us  was  more  intense 
from  its  suddenness — the  lire  glanced  liright  ami 
red,  anil  as  we  sat  \>y  it  we  looke<l  doiihtless  more 
like  a  hand  of  pirates  tluui  a  company  of  honest 
men.  Hitherto  we  had  borne  ;ill  ourmisfortunes  with 
th  t  eipianiniity  ;   luit  now  our  comfort  w;is 

thr  :  liy  a  swarm  of  s;uidllies  and  moscpiitoes 

entering  our  tent  and  attacking  us  with  gix\it  fury. 
All  we  could  do  we  coiUd  not  protect  ourselves 
from  these  hloo<l-sucking  niscjUs.  If  any  one,  not 
a  subject  of  their  att;»ck,  could  have  seen  us  he 
woiUd  have  grinned  rarely  at  our  insane  attempts 
to  rid  ojirselves  of  these  pigmy  enemies.  Our 
blood  hatl  been  heated  and  the  pei-spiration  still 
cliuig  to  our  skin  ;  consequently  the  l>ite  i>f  these 
wretches  was  doubly  poisonous,  and  in  half-an- 
hour  our  own  mothers  could  not  have  recognised 
us.  It  wa^  thwack  !  whack  I  every  second  ;  but 
as  to  killing  them  it  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
our  only  resource  was  to  smoke  them  out — which, 
happily,  answered  our  expectations. 

An-l  now  the  clouds,  tlriven  by  the  usual  current 
of  the  trade-winds,  gradually  rose  like  a  curtain, 
and  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  was  disclosed  to 
ns,  spangled  with  innumerable  stars.  Slowly,  as 
though  the  liquid  splendour  of  the  moon  would 
dazzle  our  vision,  the  dark  curtain  lifted,  and  the 
pale  cr>-stal  light  of  her  beams  sparkling  on  the 
waters  made  a  bright  track  on  the  now  tranquil 
sea.  The  extreme  clearness  of  the  heavens,  the 
soft  serenity  of  the  air,  the  buzzing  of  innumerable 
insects,  and  the  delightftil  sensation  proiluced  by 
a  pijK;  of  fragrant  tobacco,  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  trantiuillisc  my  feelings,  which  had  been 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  musipiitoes. 

I  could  not  get  up  resolution  to  turn  in,  the 
night  was  so  transcendently  beautifid  ;  the  whole 
of  the  heavenly  Inxlies  shone  out  with  a  pecidiar 
radiance,  and  the  planets  himg  like  globes  of 
liquid  tire,  gem-like,  in  the  Hrmament.  Tlie 
moonbeams,  too,  were  so  bright  that  I  almost 
think,  had  I  jMSSsessed  a  book,  I  coidd  have  read 
it  by  her  light. 

Sleep  to  me  being  apparently  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  lighted  another  pij^e,  and  covering  myself 
with  my  dread-nought  coat  I  lay  down  to  enjoy 
the  cof>lness  of  the  evening  breeze  wliich  had  just 
set  in.  I  tried  several  times  to  compose  myself 
to  sleep,  but  the  fellows  snored  so  I  could  not  ac- 
complish it  At  last,  I  3U]>pose  I  did  ;  but  I  had 
such  strange  fancies,  or  rather  tlreamn,  that  it  was 
worse  than  no  sleep  at  all.  At  one  time  I  fancied 
the  whole  island  had  been  swept  away  by 
the  current,  and  I  was  in  the  greatest  trepiiLation 
lest  it  should  topple  over,  and  we  should  all  l)e 
drowned  in  our  sleep.  Then  I  was  tossing  about 
among  the  breakers,  and  whirling  in  edilies,  and 
fancied  I  saw  huge  black  bodies  coming  towards 
me,  and  that  I  was  struggling  to  avoid  contact 
with  them  ;  at  another  time  I  heard  some  one  as 
distinctly  as  j>ossible  hailing  me,  and  I  awoke  with 
so  \-iolent  a  start  that  I  nearly  broke  my  head. 


I  felt  as  though  my  miml  had  been  wandering, 
but  1  couhl  not  rouse  myself  sufheiently  to  get  rid 
of  these  fancies. 

I  must  have  lieeu  asleep  some  liours  when  I 
awoke — or  rather  thought  so — aud  was  surprised 
to  see  a  man  of  lofty  st^ituro  standing  in  the 
opening  of  the  tent.      I  st;irted  jind  cried  : — 

"  Hillo  I   who  are  you,  my  friend  ?" 

But  the  fellow  did  not  answer;  he  only  held  up 
his  finger  as  if  to  enjoin  silence. 

At  tills  moment  I  felt  con\'iuced  1  heard  the 
most  piercing  shrieks  for  help,  ami,  rising,  I 
attempted  t<i  i)ush  past  the  fellow,  but  he  was 
gone,  and  the  next  instant  1  had  missed  my 
fiK)ting,  aud  was  falling  from  the  toj*  of  the  clitt". 
The  moment  I  touched  the  water  I  shouted  loutlly  . 
for  help.  A  rough  hand  w;vs  placed  on  my 
shoulder,  and  a  voice  called  out : — 

"  Hillo,  sir  !  liillo  !  what's  the  matter?' 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  about  me. 

"  Confoiuid  the  uightmaie ! "  quoth  I,  aud 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

It  was  early  morning  when  1  really  did  awake, 
for  the  boobies  made  such  a  noise  that  I  could  not 
sleep  any  longer.  When  I  arose  1  was  startled 
by  the  extraordinary  appcaiance  of  the  morning. 
During  the  night  a  cloud  or  sort  of  luminous  fog 
had  settled  on  the  top  of  the  island,  and  the  efTect 
of  this  was,  that  while  ovei-head  and  on  the 
island  all  was  in  shadow,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff 
and  out  at  sea  the  sun  shone  brightlj'.  As  the 
sun  got  power  the  thick  white  mantle  seemed  to 
be  suddenly'  rent  in  twain,  ami  the  clear  blue 
heavens  and  the  sparkling  waters  were  disclosed 
to  our  view. 

As  soon  as  we  hatl  finished  our  breakfast  I  set 
to  work  aud  erected  a  tlag-statl",  and  hoisted  the 
ensign,  union  down,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  some 
of  the  coasters  as  they  passed. 

The  day  was  liot>^ — blazing  hot ;  not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen  ;  the  ocean  was  like  one  Viist 
polished  mirror  wherein  the  suns  burning  rays 
were  rellccted,  givTiig  Ijack  bright,  l)linding 
flashes  which  dazzled  the  eyes  and  made  the  liead 
swim.  A  sort  of  misty  blue  haze  hung  over  the 
shadowy  islands,  whose  outline  seemed  almost 
blended  with  the  sky.  There  was  no  lu)rizon,  for 
the  sky  and  the  sea  were  so  much  alike  you  could 
not  tell  the  one  from  the  other. 

In  vain  I  hxiked  towanls  Montserrat  in  the 
hope  of  succour  from  the  brig.  Several  times  I 
fancied  I  could  hear  the  noise  of  oars  mo\'ing 
regularly  in  the  row-locks,  and  jumped  up,  hojiing 
to  see  a  boat  in  the  otfing  ;  but,  though  we  saw 
several  white  specks  lying  lazily  under  the  lee  of 
the  island,  nothing  came  within  sight  of  our 
signal. 

About  noon  everything  was  stills-deadly  still — 
even  the  very  boobies  were  still,  and  their  clamour 
had  entirely  ccasecL  The  usual  sea-breeze  had 
not  set  in,  and  the  vertical  sun  i>oured  its  rays 
with  such  an  intensity  on  the  island  that  it  seemed 
to  send  up  a  thin  smoke  from  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  heat.  Mid-day  had  long  passed,  aud  no 
sign  of  any  assistance.  Oiir  water  was  getting 
short.  I  did  not,  however,  feel  unca.sy  on  that 
point,  as  I  felt  sure  from  the  first  that  there  was 
some  to  be  found  on  the  island  ;  and  so  it  turned 
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ciwt  ;  for,  on  seniling  out  two  hands  to  search  for 
it,  they  soon  returned  with  intelligence  that  they 
had  found  a  large  pond  of  fresh  water  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  tent. 

It  miist  not  be  imagined  that  becaiise  the  coiirse 
of  events  had  prevented  me  from  dwelling  on  our 
anything  hut  envial>lo  condition,  that  it  had  not 
been  a  subject  of 
great  uneasiness 
to  me.  During  the 
A\diole  of  that  day 
— and  it  appeared 
awfully  long — ^we 
had  been  on  the 
look-oiit  for  as- 
sistance from  the 
brig.  I  had  kept 
my  glass  almost 
constantly  to  my 
eye  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  some 
one  out  in  searcli 
of  us.  At  last, 
towards  after- 

noon, I  saw  a 
dark  speck  which 
rounded  the 
"western  extremity 
of  Montserrat,  and 
for  some  time  I 
thought  it  was 
coming  towards 
us.  It  eventually 
turned  out  to  be 
a  boat.  I  was  on 
tip-toe  of  excite- 
ment, and  we 
tried  all  sorts  of 
devices  to  make 
the  colours  fly,  so 
as  to  attract  their 
attention.  At  last 
they  got  so  near 
that  I  coiUd  make 
out  that  it  was 
the  brig's  pinnace, 
and  that  she  was 
constantly  cruis- 
ing abo\it  in  search 
of  us,  and  we 
shouted  wdth  all 
our  miglit ;   ijut  it 

■was  a  most  ridiculous  thing,  for  the  boat 
least  five  miles  from  us,   and  tlierefore 
only  shouting  to  the  winds. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  express  tlic  joy  we  ex- 
perienced as  the  boat  seemed  to  near  us  ;  but  it 
will  be  still  less  easy  to  depict  our  consternation 
when  we  saw  her  suddenly  bear  up  and  retiu-n  to 
Montserrat.  Gradually  she  vanishud  from  our 
sight,  and  the  feeling  we  experienced  as  we  saw 
her  disappear  was  dreadful.  Not  that  we  were 
in  any  danger  of  starvation,  or  any  of  those  ex- 
treme misei'ies  which  shipwrecked  mariners  often 
are  exj)osed  to,  for  we  had  plenty  of  water,  and 
Ave  coidd  always  make  a  meal  of  boobies,  though 
their  flesh  is  rather  tough  and  fishy,  or,  following 
the  tactics  of  the  frigate-bird,  make  them  disgorge 


was  at 
we  were 


as  soon  as  they  land,  and  thereby  get  a  good  meal 
of  fish.  But  it  was  the  suspense  and  inconvenience. 
In  short,  no  one  who  had  not  been  placed  in  a 
simdar  situation  could  have  any  idea  of  the  fretful 
inquietude  I  experienced  wdien  I  saw  what,  to  us, 
apjicared  oiu"  last  chiince  vanishing  from  our  view. 
The  shades  of  evening  again  closed  around  us  ; 

not  a  craft  of  any 
description  had 
passed  the  island 
during  the  day. 
When  night  came, 
and  no  assistance 
was  to  lie  ex- 
pected, a  thought 
struck  me  which 
I  instantly  acted 
on.  Collecting  all 
the  debris  of  the 
boat,  I  set  fire  to 
it  in  the  hope 
that  it  might 
attract  attention 
and  bring  us  siic- 
cour.  The  wood 
being  well-sea- 
soned and  satu- 
rated with  pitch 
and  tar  blazed  up 
into  such  a  huge 
volume  of  flame 
that  I  felt  siire  it 
could  not  only  be 
seen  at  Montser- 
rat, but  also  at 
Guadaloupe.  The 
higher  the  flames 
rose,  the  higher 
rose  our  sjiirits, 
and  I  only  avou- 
dered  none  of  us 
had  thought  of 
this  deA^ice  before. 
I  Avalked  about 
on  the  brow  of 
the  clifl^  in  the 
greatest  perturba- 
tion of  mind, 
listening  for  any 
sound  that  would 
indicate  succoiu' ; 
but  none  came, 
and  Ave  all  sat  doAvn  to  our  frugal  suppers  with 
feelings  of  great  despondency. 
Just  as  Ave  Avere  thinking  of 
night,  and  as  the  last  expiring 
Avere  sloAvly  dying  out,  we 
thoiight  Ave  heard — a  shout ;  at  first  faint,  as  it 
wei-e  the  booming  of  the  sea,  but  Avhicli  momenta- 
rily became  louder  and  nearer.  And  then,  to  our 
joy  and  satisfaction,  there  suddenly  shot  up  a 
bright  blue  flame,  in  the  glare  of  Avhich  we  could 
perceive  two  boats  coming  to  our  rescue.  Any  one 
Avho  has  seen  a  bhie  lis-ht  burnt  at  sea  can  imagine 
the  unearthly  appearance  which  objects  have  when 
seen  in  its  bhie  spectral  flare.  Simultaneously, 
as  if  it  had  been  one  man,  avc  sent  forth  such  a 
shout  of  Avelcome  as  made  the  A'aidts   of  heaA-en 


turning  in  for  the 
embers  of  the  fire 
heard — or    rather 
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lesoiintl  with  its  echo.       Aiul  very  soon  after  the 
hiiil  of  "Lious,  ahoy  I  "  j^rcetod  us. 

To  tlcsceml  from  our  c.xaltcil  position,  without 
the  ai«l  of  ilay light,  was  no  easy  matter.  Inileeil, 
the  tlesceut  was  at  any  timo  worso  than  the 
ascent,  for  one  fiUsc  step  woiiM  h;i\e  h^-en  instant 
death ;  but  tliis  to  us,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  not  a  subject  of  a  moment's  consideration, 
therefore  striking  our  tent,  axui  taking  with  us  all 
that  we  thought  usefid,  and  having  made  oui-sclvcs 
a  guy  f;ist  to  the  top  to  steady  our  bodies,  we 
began  the  descent.  I  was  the  hist  to  go  downi,  and 
found  tlie  line  of  the  gre.itest  aiiL 

A  sailor  always  feels  safe  if  he  has  a  rope  in  his 
hand,  no  matter  how  snuUl  it  may  be  ;  it  was  so 
with  me,  and  perhaps  it  was  this  very  contidence 
that  caused  me  to  trust  too  much  to  the  line.  I  had 
got  nearly  half  way  down,  just  about  where  the 
cliff  conmienced  to  tumlile  home,  when  I  set  my 
foot  on  a  projection  of  rock,  which  being  suddeidy 
detached,  I  came  down  several  feet  by  the  run  ; 
and    when    I 

recovered  my  _^ — 7T~T 

hold,  I  found 
myself  hang- 
ing in  mid-air 
full  rifty  feet 
from  the  base. 
The  line  by 
■which  I  hung 
suspended 
was  but  ;i 
small  one, 
and  not  vrell 
calculated  to 
sust.iin  my 
weight.  My 
best,  and 
perhaps  only 
chance,  was 
to  swing  my- 
self on  to  a  ledge  which  lay  some  three  fathoms 
from  me.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  get  a  foot-hold  to  give  myself  au  impetus,  and 
get  a  turn  of  the  rope  round  my  hand  to  prevent  it 
slipping. 

During  this  time  the  party  below  became  aware 
that  something  w;vs  wrong,  and  lit  u[>  another 
blue-light.  Tlie  grey  rock  looked  livid  with  its 
sickly  glare,  and  I  coid<I  see  distinctly  my  danger. 
Below  mc  were  large  masses  of  broken  rock  on 
which  1  must  in  all  probability  be  diislied  to 
pieces,  if  I  fell.  1  was  just  prei)aring  myself  for  a 
final  etlort  to  reach  some  place  of  safety,  when  a 
new  danger  menaoeil  me.  As  I  was  jiutting  my 
foot  against  the  rock  to  give  my  body  a  lateral 
motion,  I  felt  a  sort  of  vibration  in  the  rope,  which 
told  me  that  the  shar]>  projections  of  the  rock  were 
cutting  the  line  in  two,  and  that  one  straml,  if  not 
two  hail  p.-vrted  above.  A  lilm  came  .across  my 
eyes,  and  all  the  actions  of  my  life,  long  forgotten, 
flashed  across  my  miiul,  and  then  I  felt  I  w.as 
descending  into  can  unfathomable  depth,  and  all 
was  V)lank  and  dark. 

How  long  I  remained  in  an  unconscious  state 
I  cannot  tell  ;  but,  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  was 
lying  on  a  broatl  luxurious  bed,  set  at  the  farther 
end  of  a  large  sleeping  apartment,  and  near  to  the 


window,  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  room,  wjis  seated 
a  young  girl  of  exijuisito  mould  and  feature.  Slio 
w;is  sitting  with  her  face  bent  down,  and  her 
rich  hair  liung  in  a  cluster  from  her  linely  shajtcd 
head.  Her  face  was  pale  autl  her  foreliead  high  ; 
and  as  siie  sat  motionless,  with  one  hand  jilaced 
gracefully  forward,  I  could  see  that  she  had 
a  beautifully  rounded  arm,  and  her  skin  was  as 
clear  as  alabaster.  I  gazed  for  some  seconds 
on  this  apparently  delusive  scene,  for  to  me 
it  was  too  lovely  to  be  real  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  I  could  see  the  heaving  of  iier  bosom  that  I 
could  bring  myself  to  think  her  a  being  of  this 
world. 

I  tried  to  raise  myself,  but  in  doing  so  I  foun<l 
that  my  left  arm  was  jiowerless  ;  and,  falling 
back,  I  asked,  faintly,  where  I  w.as. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  startled  her,  and  rising 
ha.stily,  she  came  to  the  bed-side,  and  holding  »ip 
lier  linger,  said,  in  a  low  voice  whieli  thrilled 
through    my   whole  boily  :     "Hush!    the   doctor 

says  you  arc 
not  to  sjicak  ; 
Imt,  asyouaro 
now  awake,  I 
will  scud  for 
him.''  And 
slie  left  the 
room  for  a 
few  seconds. 
Wiicn  she  re- 
turned she 
gave  me  a 
tumbler  of 
cool  refresh- 
ing drink. 

1  sludl  never 
iorget  the  ex- 
([uisite  sensa- 
tion which 
crept  over  mc 
as  that  beautiful  girl  moved  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  bathing  my  temples  and  adjusting  my 
pillows.  1  thouglit  she  must  be  an  angel  sent 
specially  for  my  comfort,  and  I  was  afraid  if  I 
moved  or  spoke  that  tlie  vision  woidd  be  rudely 
dispelled. 

A  peculiar  languor  overspread  my  whole  frame  ; 
a  deliciously  cool  fevling,  .as  thougiicold  water  was 
issuuig  from  a  fountain  in  my  heart  and  per- 
meating through  all  my  veins.  .\nd  then  how 
sweetly  came  the  .softened  liglit  tlirough  the  partly 
closed  wimlows,  beyond  which  could  be  seen  the 
cool,  green,  umbrageous  trees,  whose  l)ranches 
were  waving  gently  in  the  morning  breeze  ;  and 
then  the  gentle  moaning  of  that  breeze  among 
their  l>ranches,  and  tlie  lulling  buzz  of  insects, 
with  occasionally  the  merry  voices  ©f  negroes  ;  all 
had  a  delightful  ellect  on   my  shattered  nerves. 

r>ut,  during  all  this  time,  I  felt  jiarticidarly 
hmigry,  and  I  wi.shcd  tlie  angel  would  give  me 
something  to  e.at  ;  but  I  refrained  from  asking  for 
it,  for  I  sliould  have  been  ash.amed  to  have  asked 
an  angel  for  anything  so  grossly  material,  know- 
ing, as  1  did,  that  angels  suljsisted  entirely  on 
love.  Now,  although  I  felt  that  love  was  a 
most  exquisite  tiling  ;  and  that,  having  such  a 
charming  object  on    which    I    coidd    concentrate 
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mine,  life  witliont  it  would  have  been  a  chaos,  or 
blank  ;  yet  the  idea  of  roast-ljeef  and  mutton, 
soft  tack  aim  fresh  Ijutter,  cold  lanili  and  salad, 
and  such  like  material  substances,  would,  spite  of 
the  spiritual  essence  which  seemed  to  have  entered 
into  my  organisation  since  the  angelic  vision  lirst 
presented  itself  to  me — would,  1  say,  obtrude  itself 
into  my  mind.  And  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
I  miist  confess  that  the  idea  of  living  on  love  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  most  contemptilile  one  that 
ever  issued  from  the  brain  of  a  human  creatine  ; 
and  such  was  my  cra\ang  for  food,  that  I  would 
have  given  every  mortal  thing  I  possessed — angelic 
vision  and  all — for  a  cut  off  a  roast  leg  of  mutton. 

At  last  the  little  Scotch  doctor  from  Plj'mouth 
entered  the  room,  and  the  angelic  vision  took  him 
on  one  side,  and  they  whispered  together.  I 
knew  that  the  fellow  was  mamed,  and  I  thought 
it  was  very  Ijad  taste  of  him  to  be  whispering  to  a 
young  and  innocent  girl  in  that  fashion,  when  he 
had  got  a  wife  and  three  children  at  home.  Just 
at  this  moment  a  very  handsome  woman,  about 
forty,  entered  the  room  ;  she  was  rather  tall  and 
finely  formed,  and  from  the  striking  likeness 
between  them  was  e\adently  the  mother  of  the 
angelic  vision. 

The  little  doctor  came  to  the  l)ed-side,  and  felt 
my  pulse. 

"Pray,  doctor,"  I  began — 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  sir.  No  questions 
now  ;  you  shall  know  all  aliout  it  when  yoiu-  head 
is  better." 

"  My  head  !  Zounds,  what's  the  matter  mth 
my  head  '!  "  I  said,  as  I  raised  my  hand  to  it,  and 
found  it  tied  up  like  a  Christmas  p\;dding.  I  was 
aboitt  to  utter  an  exclamation,  when  the  angel, 
with  a  roguish  smile  on  her  coimtenance,  placed 
over  my  mouth,  the  smallest,  softest,  whitest  hand 
that  I  ever  saw,  or  wish  to  see. 

' '  Not  another  word,  my  dear  sir.  Give  him 
his  medicine,  Nancy,"  the  doctor  said,  turning  to  a 
midatto  woman  who  was  busying  herself  in  the 
back  ground,  "  and  call  me  if  he  appears  worse." 

"But,  doctor!  I'm  hungay ! "  I  cried.  "I 
want  something  to  eat  !  " 

' '  A  capital  sign,  my  dear  su",  but  you  miist  not 
excite  yourself  :"  then  tuniing  to  Nancy,  he  said, 
"  you  can  give  him  some  strong  gruel,  with  a  little 
sheriy,  and  keep  liim  as  quiet  as  you  can." 

"  All  right,  massa ;  me  quite  mum,  no  answer 
question  :"  and  the  old  wretch  gi'inned  hugely. 

And  now  they  all  left  the  room,  except  Nancy, 
and  I  was  alone, — yes,  alone,  for  in  my  eyes 
Nancy  Potts  stood  for  nobody.  Nancy  Potts  ! 
Fancy  Nancy  Potts,  with  a  face  as  sallow  as  a 
guinea,  instead  of  tlie  angelic  vision  !  What  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  I  experienced,  as  that  beauti- 
ful girl,  with  a  sunny  smile  and  a  j)arting  glance, 
which  to  my  mind  seemed  to  say,  "  I'll  come 
again  soon,"  vanished  from  my  view.  But  after 
all,  I  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  veneration  for  Nancy 
Potts,  for  she  brought  me  some  excellent  gruel ; 
and  so,  having  swallowed  that  and  my  medicine, 
I  fell  into  a  balmy  sleep. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  descending  into  cool 
caverns,  and  undergi-ound  vaidts  ;  and  had  a 
vai-iety  of  delicious  sensations  :  and,  finally,  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 


with  the  angelic  vision  1)y  my  side,  and  a  refresh- 
ing liroeze  blowing  in  my  face,  and  that  I  was  in 
the  greatest  distress  because  we  had  nothing  to 
eat.  In  the  midst  of  my  distress  1  was  awoke  by 
Nancy  Potts  pushing  her  black  eyes,  yeUow  face, 
and  white  teeth  through  the  ciirtains,  with — 

"How  you  do  dis  maa-ii-ing,  massa?  0,  my 
la-ad,  how  pale  you  look  !  Gee  !  gee  I  gee  ! 
What  a  white  little  buckra  it  is  !  But  I  brought 
you  some  In'okefast,  massa ;  leetle  coffee,  and 
bread  and  Imtter,  and  toast — you  like  it,  massa  ?  " 

"0  !  ha  !  yes  !"  I  exclaimed,  opening  my  eyes 
and  attempting  to  rise,  "that's  your  sort,  Nancy;" 
but  I  had  rather  miscalcidated  my  strength,  and  I 
foimd  that  the  shortest  way  was  to  take  the 
longest  time,  and  not  be  in  a  hurry.  However,  1 
soon  got  myself  in  trim,  and  fell-to  cheerily.  The 
breakfast  was  ample,  and  I  soon  consumed  the 
whole  lot  ;  and  what  was  more,  coidd  have 
managed  the  allowance,  had  it  been  doubled. 

"Massa  much  better  dis  maaning,  I  tink?" 
said  Nancy,  as  I  finished  my  breakfast. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  pushing  away  the  tray,  "  I 
thiidv  after  that  there  cannot  be  much  the  matter 
with  me  :"  but  nevertheless  I  was  as  weak  as  an 
infant,  for  the  exertion  of  eating  threw  me  into 
so  violent  a  perspiration,  that  I  nearly  fainted. 
However,  I  did  not  care  much  for  that,  for, 
although  weak,  I  had  no  feverish  symptoms. 

Of  course  I  was  anxious  to  know  where  I  was, 
and  how  I  got  there  ;  and  above  aU,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I  wanted  to  know  something  about 
the  beautifid  girl  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me  on 
the  previous  day. 

"  Nancy,"  said  I,  in  a  persuasive  tone,  "  woidd 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  I  came  here  ?  " 

"  Massa  musn't  bodder  hisself  with  talking. 
Massa  Wilson  presently  tell  all  about  it." 

"  But,  Nancy  !  "  I  said,  finding  I  must  come  to 
the  point  at  once,  ' '  who  was  the  young  lady  who 
was  here  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Dat's  my  young  missee." 

Now  I  could  have  gxiessed  as  much,  and  I  there- 
fore tried  again,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  everything  I 
asked  her  was  answered  by  her  singing  a  nigger 
song,  and  tallcing  to  some  inanimate  object,  thus — • 

"What's  the  yoimg  lady's  name,  Nancy?" 
asked  I. 

No  answer,  but  a  sort  of  trumpet  solo  from 
Nancy,  thus — 

"  Toot-tee — toot-tee — toot-tee — ta-a  dee. — Drat 
de  needle  !  Wliat  for  you  go  and  broke  yoiirself 
for  ?  Oh  me,  boog-ee — laa-lee  !  "  takes  a  fresh 
needle,  and  begins  to  thread  it. 

"What's  your  young  mistress's  name?"  I  asked 
again,  but  the  only  reply  I  got  was — 

"What  shall  I  do  wid  me  good  old  da-a-dy? 
Oh  me,  boog-ee — laa-lee.  Chee-chee.  What  for 
you  tumble  you  self  down  for,  yoii  massa  coUar  ? 
Sit  in  de  comer,  yam  potatee.  Oh  me,  boog-ee — 
laa-lee.     Boog-ee,  boog-ee,  boog-ee — ^laa-lee." 

' '  Confoimd  yom'  boog-ee — ^laa-lee, "  said  I ; 
"can't  you  answer  my  question ?  " 

"  If  massa  no  like  de  song,  I  no  sing  him." 

Finding  I  coidd  do  nothing  with  her,  I  turned 
round  and  fell  asleep  ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  cat's- 
sleep — one  eye  open — for  a  light  footstep  aroused 
]ue,  and  I  listened. 
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"How  id  be  tliis  morning,  Xancy?"  asked  a 
soft  voice. 

"  (.Jootl  deal  Ixtter,  Miss,  de  L^iad  W-  |»iaj»o  ! 
He  eat  all  bim  brokcf:ist,  aud  den  bim  asked  sucb 
a  lot  i>b  (jiKstions  ;  but  I  no  answer  bim." 

"  What  dul  be  8;iy  ?  " 

'*  He  wanted  to  know  wbo  de  benutilnl  yoiuig 
latly  w.-vi  dat  tende«.I  bim  so  sweetly.' 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  tbe  soft  voice,  "  iK.Tbap8  be  is 
awake." 

"  No,  him  snore  just  now." 

That  was  a  flat  lie.  I  never  snored  :  but  1 
confess  I  breathed  ratbir  IkuiUt  than  usu;d,  and 
shut  my  eyes,  as  I  felt  that  she  was  gazing  on  me. 
But  tbe  rest  of  tbe  convers;ition  being  carried  on 
in  a  whisper,  I  thought  it  w:is  no  use  feigning 
sleep  any  longer,  and  so  I  saiil,  in  a  languid  tone, 

*'  Nancy,  have  1  been  asleep  ?  " 

"  Ess,  massa  sleep  nicely,  long  time.  ' 

Just  then  the  doctor  came  in,  and,  after  sundry 
questions,  be  i>ronounced  me  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery.  I  fancicil  I  saw  tbe  angel's  eyes  brighten 
at  the  news,  but  it  might  have  been  fancy  :  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  was  consolatory,  aud  I  treasured  it 
accordingly. 

But  why  linger  over  this  part  of  my  narrative  ? 
Softly  !  I  was  in  love  ;  and  those  wbo  have  expe- 
rienced the  beautiful  dreams  and  tbe  strange 
inquietude  of  th.it  all-al>s«rbing  i)assion,  can 
understand  bow  the  memory  clings  to  those  scenes, 
and  how  the  mind  wanders  back  to  them,  che- 
rishing in  the  most  sacred  region  of  tbe  heart  the 
words  and  the  actions  of  the  beloved  object. 
Phoo  !  what  am  I  t;dking  about?  Love  I  what  is 
love,  bey  ?  Well,  its  something  very  funny  aud 
delightful — something  that  sets  the  blood  coursing 
through  the  veins  at  the  bare  thought  of  tbe  time 
when  that  sacred  tlamc  was  first  kindled  iii  the 
bosom. 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  how,  the  why, 
and  the  wherefore  of  the  whole  ati'air.  It  appeared 
that  I  b.-ul,  thanks  to  tbe  lateral  motion  of  my 
botly,  descended  almost  clear  of  the  rocks  ;  aud 
the  first  intimation  those  in  tbe  boat  bad  of  my 
disaster  was  bearing  me  plunge  into  tbe  sea.  I 
was  picke<l  uj>  and  conveyed  to  Old  KoatLj  Estate, 
it  being  tbe  neiirest  habitation  I  could  be  con- 
veyed to  ;  anil  there,  thanks  to  tbe  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Semper  aud  her  daughter,  I  had  been  care- 
fully attendetl  through  a  most  serious  fever.  I 
recovered  slowly,  in  fact  I  think  I  bngeretl  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  I  liked  the  tender, 
sootliing  care  which  was  Ijcsttiwed  uimju  me  as  an 
invalid.  I  was  never  tired  of  being  in  the  society 
of  this  beautiful  young  creature,  whose  very  soul 
seemtxl  to  well  up  kindly  feeling  and  jwetry  of 
thought ;  ami  who  listened  H-ith  wrapped  attention 
to  my  marvellous  yams,  chiding  me  in  the  gentlest 
tones  when  they  were  too  strong  for  even  her 
credidous  ear.  It  was  to  me  a  seastju  of  the 
dee|>est  enjoyment,  aud  I  dreaded  to  break  the 
speU. 

Walking  in  tbe  cool  of  the  evening,  I  somehow 
told  her  of  my  love.  How  I  did  it,  or  what  I 
said,  I  have  no  very  distinct  notion.  What  I  do 
know  is,  that,  after  a  few  tears  of  joy,  and  some 
very  debcious  kisses,  it  was  all  right. 

Some  one  who  has  just  looked  over  my  shoulder 


says  it  is  not  fair  to  tell  tales,  and  therefore  I,  as 
in  duty  bound,  desist  without  further  comment. 
But  I  will  say,  and  she  cannot  deny  it,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  regret,  in  spite  of  n>y  broken 
beiul  and  arm,  my  visit  to  Ivedonda,  tbe  Isle  of 
Boobies.  T.   E.   SollUEK. 


THE  SWIMMINC-SCIIOOL  FOll  WOMEN 
AT  PARIS. 

As  many  jiarents  are  wishing  to  know  how  girls 
can  be  taught  the  use  of  their  limbs  in  the  water, 
it  m.iy  be  interesting  to  them  to  hear  bow  tbe  art 
is  taught  at  Paris. 

The  water  is  that  of  the  Seine.  This  is  the 
least  agreeable  circumstance  in  tbe  case,  as  the 
water  of  tbe  Seine  is  quite  as  unfragrant  in  the 
summer  months  as  that  of  the  Thames.  Whether 
it  is  purititd  on  entering  the  baths,  1  do  not  know. 
Let  us  hope  it  is.  The  bath  is  moored  in  the  river, 
aud  the  space  occupied  by  water  is  120  feet  in 
length  ;  a  course  long  enough  to  aflord  room  for 
all  the  exercises  connected  with  swimming.  A 
wooden  platform,  three  or  four  feet  under  water, 
reaches  to  about  the  mid<Ue  of  the  width  of  the 
bath  ;  and  this  is  for  the  use  of  children,  and 
mere  bathers  wbo  do  not  swim.  The  other  h;df  is 
of  a  considerable  depth  in  the  middle,  admitting 
of  practice  in  genuine  diving. 

The  diess  is  excellent  for  the  jiurposc.  It  is 
made  of  a  light  woollen  fabric,  which  does  not 
absorb  much  water.  The  trousers  are  loose,  and 
fastened  at  the  ancles.  The  upper  dress,  also  loose, 
extends  to  the  knee,  and  is  belted  round  the  waist, 
and  closed  at  tbe  neck.  It  is  just  as  decent  a 
dress  as  English  ladies  used  to  wear  when  Bath 
was  called  "  The  Bath,"  an<l  when  wigged  gentle- 
men and  powdered  l.idies  used  to  w.ide  about  in 
fidl  trim,  and  chat  in  the  water.  Tbe  first  step 
in  the  process  of  teaching  is  to  make  the  puiiil 
xinderstand  how  to  keep  on  the  sm-face,  and  how 
to  sink  to  tbe  bottom.  Most  pcfqde  know  that  to 
spread  out  tbe  bmbs  is  to  lloat,  and  to  double 
one's  self  up  is  to  sink  :  but  it  is  not  everybody 
who  knows  th.it  the  quickest  way  of  going  to  the 
bottom  is  to  raise  the  arms  above  tbe  hea<l.  This 
is  precisely  what  women  do  when  tluj-  fall  out  of 
a  boat,  or  tind  themselves  overboard  in  a  ship- 
wreck. I'p  go  their  arnw  in  their  terror  ;  and 
down  they  go  to  the  bottom  like  a  shot.  This  is 
the  action  used  by  divers,  who  want  to  reach  their 
j>oint  by  the  shortest  way. 

From  the  ceiling  of  the  Paris  bath  bangs  a  rope, 
which  travels  along  on  a  sort  of  crane.  Where 
this  ro|»e  touches  the  water,  a  bro.id  l>elt  is  at- 
tached to  it.  This  belt  is  fastened  ea-ily  about 
the  pupil's  waist,  supporting  her  in  the  water,  and 
leaving  her  at  liberty  to  learn  the  action  of  the 
limbs  in  swimming.  Slie  is  made  perfect  in  these, 
and  must  then  try  her  powers  without  support. 
To  render  her  safe  and  preclude  fear,  the  instruc- 
tor (who  is  a  master  and  not  a  mistre-ss),  walks 
along  the  edge,  just  before  her,  hoMing  a  pole 
within  her  reach,  which  she  can  grasji  in  an  instant, 
if  fatigueil,  or  alarme<L  It  does  not  follow  that 
we  mtist  have  swimming-masters  in  England.  The 
art  is  taught  all  along  the  rivers  of  Germany,  and 
invariably  by  women  in  the  women's  baths.     In 
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that  case,  the  dress  is  less  elaborate,  and  there  is 
more  freedom  and  simplicity  in  the  iiractice. 

It  is  a  remarkable  sight  when  the  master  is  fol- 
lowed l)y  ten  or  twenty  pupils,  his  pole  reminding 
one  of  the  magnet  which  brings  swans  or  lislies  to 
the  bread  in  a  l)asin  of  water,  in  the  old-fashioned 
toy  which  astonishes  children.  The  second  pupil 
has  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  first,  and  swims 
Avith  the  other  three  limbs ;  the  third  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  second  ;  and  so  on — looking  like  a 
shoal  of  mermaids.  When  so  thoroughly  at  ease 
as  to  amuse  themselves  for  a  long  time  in  the 
water,  the  ladies  sometimes  grow  hungry  ;  and 
then  is  seen  another  remarkable  sight — not  quite 
so  pretty.  They  rush  from  the  bath  to  a  confec- 
tioner's shop  which  opens  upon  it,  and  may  be 
seen    presently    swimming   with    one    hand,    and 


with  the   other  eating  their  lunch,   completely  at 
ease. 

After  learning  the  art  in  fresh  water,  it  is 
mighty  easy  to  swim  in  the  sea,  from  the  density 
of  "the  water,  and  scarcely  possible  to  sink.  A 
woman  who  knows  how  to  float  is  safe  for  many 
hours  in  the  sea,  as  far  as  keeping  on  the  surface 
is  concerned.  Among  breakers  or  sharks,  _  or  in 
extreme  cold,  the  peril  is  not  of  drowning  simply. 
Tlie  sim]ile  peril  of  drowning  might  be  reduced 
to  something  very  small,  if  everybody  could  smm. 

These  particiUars  of  the  Paris  school  may  afford 
some  guidance  as  to  how  to  set  about  getting  wo- 
men and  children  taught  Avhat  they  all  ought  to 
know  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  something  may  arise 
out  of  them,  I  ofier  them  to  the  readers  of  Once 
A  Week.  ^* 


FAIRY  MAY. 
I. 

OME  hither,  little  Fairy  May,    - 

My  bride  if  you  will  be, 
I'll  give  you  silks  and  satins  bright 

Mos»  beautiful  to  see  ; 
I'll  In-ill  g  you  to  my  castle  hall, 

'Mid  lords  and  ladies  gay  :  " 
■  No  thank  you,  sir,  I'd  rather  not," 

Quoth  little  Fairy  May  ! 


II. 


III. 

"  Come  Fairy  May,  your  words  unsay, 
You  silly  little  goosle  ! 
You  know  within  your  heart  of  hearts, 

You  wouldn't  like  to  lose  me  : 
You'll  never  see  me  here  again, 
If  once  I  go  away  :  " 
"  Well,  sir  !  and  much  I  care  for  that  !" 
Quoth  little  Fairy  May. 


Says  mother,  "He's  a  proper  youth  ; 

Say  yes,  girl,  there's  a  dearie  :  " 
"  Say  110,  Miss  Pride  ?"  her  father  cried, 

"  I'd  only  like  to  hear  ye  !  " 
But  still,  for  all  that  they  could  do. 

And  all  that  they  could  say. 
No  thank  you,  sir  ;  I'd  rather  not," 

Quoth  little  Fairy  May  ! 


IV. 

"  Lose  such  a  prize  ! "  her  flither  cries, 

"  Say  yes— or  else  I'll  make  ye  ! " 

Her  mother  scolds—  "A  wilful  chit  ! 

I've  half  a  mind  to  shake  ye  ! " 
r.ut  still  for  all  that  they  could  do, 
And  all  that  they  could  say, 
"  No  thank  you,  sir,  I'd  rather  not," 

Quoth  nttle  Faii7  May.        C.  W.  Goodhaut. 


'■^     r 
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SbegKS  inlimatci  to  Mnry  tliat  he  "»>n'l  guing  lo  •Invc  an  he  had  bin." 


I  DECUXE  to  name  the  income  on  whicli  Emma 
Maria  and  I  marrieil,  lest  the  statement  shoiiM  liave 
a  tendency  to  reopen  in  these  pages  or  elsewlierc 
a  certain  discussion  which  attracted  a  goo<l  deal  of 
attention  some  little  time  ago.  It  is  siiHicient  for 
my  juirjiose  to  declare,  that  its  amount  w;is  such  as 
to  render  us  (lesirous  of  bo  arranging  our  prosjiective 
household  affairs,  :is  to  avoid  ;dl  expen.se  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  comfort  and  propriety  of 
appearance.  With  reference  to  such  arnmgements 
our  mutual  friemls  and  relatives  favoured  us  with 
a  gootl  deal  of  advice  ;  and  as  there  was  con- 
siderahlc  <lifl'erence  in  the  opinions  expressed, 
rcmlering  it  imiwssible  for  us,  with  the  Inst 
intentions  in  the  wurld,  to  follow  everyone's 
coiuisel,  1  need  scarcely  say  that  we  managed  to 
ofTend,  more  or  less,  alx)ut  nine  iji  every  ten  of 
those  who  were  good  enough  to  "  take  an  interest 
in  our  welfare."' 

There  was  one  j>oint,  however,  on  which  a 
remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  api>eared  to  siib- 
sist  :  that  point  was  "8er\ant8."  It  was  demon- 
8trate<l  that  we  couldn't  get  along  at  all  with  only 
one,  and,  further,  that  we  couldn't  pos.sibly  alVord 
to  keep  two.  This  would  at  tirst  sight  appear 
rather  a  dilemma  ;  not  so,  however.  Two  ser- 
vants "proper"  being  clearly  proved  unattainable, 
the  alternative  was  as  clearly  jiroved  t^)  be  one, 
and  "  a  page."     We  were  informed  that  an  average 


female  servant,  at  average  wages,  cost  from  thirty- 
tlve  to  forty  pounds  a-ye.ir  ;  but  that  a  page — but- 
toned and  ornamental  to  open  the  il(«)r  aii'l  wait  at 
table,  unbuttoned  and  usiful  to  clean  knives  and 
shoes,  and  so  forth — was  an  article  almost  costless, 
and  quite  priceless,  to  young  housekeeper.^. 

1  must  atfirm,  that  1  did  not  see  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  functionary  in  tpiite  so  strong  a 
light  as  some  of  our  atlvisers,  anil  tliat  it  was 
more  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  my  youth,  than  of  my 
own  free  will,  that  1  was  induceil  to  try  the  expe- 
riment. And  oh  !  if  1  had  ha<l  the  smallest  idea 
of  what  I  was  preparing  for  myself  and  Emma 
Maria,  1  Wfuild  have  (piarreled  with  ivory  relative 
I  pos.sessed  in  the  world,  rather  than  have  taken 
the  ojurse  I  did.  If  the  recital  of  a  few  of  my 
miserable  experiences  (a  very  few,  for  a  volume  of 
this  periodical  might  be  tilled  without  exhausting 
the  sul)ject)  I)e  the  means  of  preventing  any  yoiuig 
couple  from  trea<ling  the  same  ilrcaiy  path,  1 
shall  l>e  amply  rewarded.  Oh,  my  young  friends, 
if  you  woidil  be  happy,  remain  pagelcss  ! 

Well,  having  settled  upon  keeping  a  page,  the 
next  (piestion  was  how  t<>  i)rocure  one  :  and  here 
an  aunt  of  Emma  Maria's  (from  whom  she  had 
expectations,  never,  alas  !  ful tilled)  stepped  for- 
ward. Thi.s  oM  l.vdy  took  an  interest  in  an  orphan 
asylum,  the   iMi2>il8   of    which   being  put    out    to 
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service,  were  boimd  to  tlieir  employers  for  a,  term 
of  years  ;  and  it  was  represented  to  me,  that,  in 
addition  to  suiting  my  own  piu'pose,  I  should  be 
assisting  a  deserving  charity  by  taking  a  boy  from 
the  establishment.  Accordingly,  the  week  before 
we  were  married,  Emma  Maria  and  I,  accom- 
panied by  her  aunt,  went  to  inspect  the  school. 
Sundry  boys  were  called  forward,  and  put  through 
their  facings,  as  it  were,  before  us.  Among  these 
was  one  of  the  most  ungainly  youths  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  His  bones  stuck  out  all 
over  him  in  great  lumps  ;  his  head  was  of  the 
most  peculiar  shape,  all  angles  where  ordinary 
heads  have  curves  ;  and  there  was  that  in  his  face 
which  made  me  whisper  to  Emma  Maria,  in  my 
di'oll  way,  that  I  was  sure  an  admirably  interest- 
ing melo- dramatic  story  might  be  written,  sug- 
gested by  his  a}ii>earance,  entitled,  "  Skeggs  ;  or 
the  Fatal  Oriihau."  As  he  came  from  his  seat 
towards  us,  he  took  the  most  absurd  and  exagge- 
rated pains  to  tread  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  so  as 
to  avoid  noise  ;  a  mode  of  progression  which 
ended  in  his  overbalancing,  falling  heavily  against 
a  desk,  and  eventually  rolling  up  to  Emma  Maria's 
little  boots,  much  to  her  alarm,  though  she 
coiddn't  help  laughing  when  he  had  picked  himself 
up,  at  his  rueful  expression,  and  the  ape-like  way 
in  which  he  riibbed  himself. 

When  we  adjourned  to  the  sviperintendent's 
room,  I  was  asked  if  I  should  like  to  select  a  boy. 
I  modestly  said  that  as  I  knew  nothing  about  any 
of  the  youths,  I  should  much  prefer  leaving  it 
to  the  superintendent  to  send  me  one  whom  he 
could  thoroughly  recommend.  He  said  he  would 
thinlc  the  matter  over,  and  promised  that  we 
shoidd  find  a  boy  at  our  house  on  oiu-  return  from 
our  wedding  tour,  which  Emma  ISIaria's  aunt,  who 
I  am  bound  to  say  took  a  more  leading  part  in  the 
arrangement  than  I  altogether  approved  of,  had 
told  him  was  at  hand. 

At  that  epoch,  when  we  drove  uj)  to  oiu-  door, 
behind  the  friends  who  were  in  the  hall  waiting 
to  receive  us,  my  eye  discerned  a  well-remembered 
hideous  face,  and  I  inA^oluutarily  exclaimed,  in 
tones  of  hori-or,  ' '  Skeggs  !  "  I  thought  Emma 
Maria  would  have  fainted. 

However,  there  was  Skeggs,  sure  enough, 
resplendent  in  bright  buttons  (I  had  made  arrange- 
ments aliout  the  clothing  question),  and  on  the 
mantelpiece  was  a  note  from  the  superintendent, 
stating  that  Skeggs'  name  was  Bernard  Wilkins, 
and  that  in  his  (the  superintendent's)  opinion,  he 
was  the  very  boy  for  us. 

Emma  Maria  was  rather  mollified  by  this  note  ; 
she  said  Bernard  was  a  nice  name,  and  would 
soiuid  so  well.  I  had  misgivings,  but  I  only 
shook  my  head ;  after  all,  they  were  but  mis- 
givings ;  I  knew  nothing  about  the  lad,  and  could 
hardly  send  him  back  because  of  his  looks.  Be- 
sides, we  were  to  have  him  a  month  on  trial  before 
binding  him  for  three  years,  i  may  state,  too,  that 
the  resources  of  sartorial  science  had  considerably 
diminished  the  angiilarity  of  his  appearance. 

Dviring  his  month  of  probation,  Skeggs  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  cause  me  many  pangs  of  self- 
reproach  for  my  first  judgment  of  him.  He  was 
respectful  and  attentive,  jjcrhaps  a  shade  too 
demonstratively  so  :  though  this  may  be  an  after- 


thought, begotten  of  subsequent  events.  The 
knives  and  boots  were  resplendent,  the  door  was 
"  answered  "  without  undue  delay ;  and  the  maid- 
servant's report  was  in  addition  so  favourable, 
that,  on  a  certain  day,  I,  the  superintendent  of 
the  asylum,  and  Skeggs,  set  our  hands  and  seals 
respectively  to  a  document  whereby  T  bound 
myself  to  provide  Skeggs  with  food,  shelter,  and 
raiment  for  three  years — which  was  about  the 
worst  quarter  of  an  hoiu''s  work  I  ever  did. 

Very  shortly  after  this  the  perfidious  hypocrite 
threw  off  the  mask,  openly  stating  to  Mary,  the 
maid- servant,  "  that  we  had  him  for  three  years, 
and  that  he  wasn't  going  to  slave  as  he  had  bin." 
He  became  idle,  saucy,  and  gluttonous  to  a  degree 
I  shoidd  have  before  thought  incredible  ;  he  was 
always  eating,  notwithstanding  which  it  came  to 
my  knowledge  that  he  had  complained  to  a  neigh- 
bour's servant  that  we — that  is,  Emma  Maria  and 
I — were  ' '  a  rubbishing,  star^'ing  lot  ;  and  that  he 
covild  hardly  get  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together ;  "  and  that  he  had  likewise  given  to 
the  world  sundry  other  statements,  which,  though 
ingeniously  and  diabohcally  falsified,  were  yet 
sufiicieutly  based  upon  circumstances  of  actual 
occiu-rence  to  con\'ince  me  that  he  had  acquired 
habits  of  persevering  and  judicioiis  eaves-drop- 
ping. He  speedily  became  the  bane  of  my  life ; 
never  did  T  leave  the  house  in  the  morning,  with- 
out some  unpleasant  reminder  of  his  presence 
there  ;  never  did  T  return  in  the  evening,  but  to 
hear  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  complaint 
respecting  his  behaviour.  UnWacked  were  now 
the  boots,  unpolished  the  cutlery,  unheeded  the 
knocker  and  the  bell  ;  nay  one  day  he  absolutely 
declined  to  wait  upon  Emma  Maria  at  dinner,  (I 
dined  at  a  chop-house  near  my  place  of  biisiuess), 
and  was  so  violent  that,  on  my  return  at  night,  I 
foiind  her  in  tears. 

I  coiddn't  believe  that  any  sane  person  would 
behaV'C  as  Skeggs  had  done  without  some  ca\ise, 
fancied  or  real,  and  demanded  particiilars. 

"  He  just  said  he  wouldn't." 

"But,  my  dear,"  I  asked,  "didn't  yo\i  reason 
with  him  on  such  preposteroiis  conduct  ?  " 

Yes.  Emma  Maria  had  reasoned  with  him. 

"  And  what  did  he  do  then  ?  " 

"  He  da-da-danced  at  me  ;  "  with  sobbing. 

I  admitted  the  difficulty  of  refuting  this  argu- 
ment, and  descended  to  the  kitchen.  But  I  could 
do  no  good  ^vith  him,  and  I  found  that  the  notion 
that  "we  had  him"  for  so  long  a  time,  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  him. 

So,  on  the  morrow,  I  presented  myself  before 
the  superintendent  of  the  asyhim,  and  laid  before 
him  my  complaint.  1  found  him  a  different  man 
from  what  he  had  been  at  ovu-  last  interview — cold, 
not  to  say  uncivil. 

"It  was  very  strange;  Wilkins  had  always 
shown  liijnseK  a  remarkably  good  boj"^ ;  if  I 
doubted  this,  I  coixld  see  his  character  didj'  cer- 
tified in  the  books  of  the  institution." 

I  declined  this  solace,  not  seeing  its  exact  bear- 
ing on  my  case,  and  being  already  aware  from 
expen-ience  that  Skeggs  was  a  finished  hjq^ocrite. 
Shall  I  confess  that  I  only  kept  my  tempe.  \vith 
difficulty,  seeing  as  I  did  in  the  superintendent's 
manner,  an  evident  expression  of  opinion  that  I 
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had  no  business  to  have  a  hoy  from  the  institution 
heha\'ing  l)a«lly  in  uiy  lii^iise. 

All  that  I  could  yc-t  hy  way  of  jnoiKisod  reuicily 
•Wii5  a  suggestion  that  one  of  the  ladies'  conuuittoe 
should  call  at  my  house,  talk  to  Wilkins,  and  give 
hiin  goml  advice  t*)  kLe|>  him  fi-oui  future  evil.  I 
hadn't  the  liveliest  faith  in  this  moral  projihylaetie, 
hut,  in  an  cniI  hour,  I  consented  to  its  administra- 
tion. How  much  the  remedy  transcended  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  beyond  my  feel>le  power  to  tell. 

The  committee  huly  came  and  t;dked  to  our  page, 
and  talked  ami  came,  and  t:Uked  again.  She  w;is 
never  out  of  the  house  ;  she  was  there  sometimes 
as  early  as  nine,  a.m.,  ami  on  one  occasion  she  left 
tlie  door  at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  r.  M.  What- 
ever Bernard  was  doing,  she  came  and  demanded 
him  to  be  talked  to.  She  routed  Emma  Maria, 
who  hinted  to  her  that  her  presence  was  occa- 
sionally inconvenient,  and  when  I  ventured  to 
second  the  hint,  she  wouldn't  take  it.  She 
possessed  ws,  and  I  used  to  go  aV)out  my  daily 
affairs  thinking  of  how  she  was  even  then  closeted 
with  Wilkins  in  our  dining-room,  and  composing 
imaginary  forms  of  address  to  her,  of  which  the 
beginning  used  to  hover  between,  "Madam,  I 
must  really  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough," 
and,  "Fiend,  in  the  shape  of  lady,  avauut  1  "  I 
don't  think  I  shoidd  ever  have  had  the  uerve 
to  turn  her  out,  had  that  course  not  been 
forced  upon  me. 

One  evening,  goaded  to  frenzy  by  Skeggs' 
liehaviour,  I  confess  I  was  so  far  transi>orted  with 
rage  as  to  give  hira  a  box  on  the  eare.  This 
he  reported  to  his  lady-friend,  and  next  day  I  had 
a  visit  fr<pm  her  and  the  superintendent,  who  took 
me  to  task  roundly  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
my  brutal  conduct  to  an  orjihan  lad,  and  informed 
me  that  if  I  again  laidhanils  upon  him,  they  would 
api>eal  to  the  law  for  his  protection.  Likewise 
that  he  could  now  understand  how  Wdkius  was  a 
boy  so  ilifferent  to  his  former  self,  8upj>osing  my 
comjilainta  of  him  to  Ix;  well  giouuded.  To  all 
ihis  the  committee-lady  acted  as  chorus,  throwing 
in  remarks  and  suggestions  at  intenals  in  aggra- 
vation of  my  ofTencc.  I  restrained  myself  so  far 
.xs  to  ask  whether  they  woiddn't  take  him  back 
again,  or  even  exchange  him  for  another  boy  ; 
but  no,  it  seemed  that  as  I  had  made  my  bed  so  I 
must  Ue.  With  an  exhortation  to  that  treatment 
of  the  lad,  which  would  draw  out  his  good  quali- 
X\<<  (the  delivery  of  which  nearly  caused  me  to 
k'.'k  him  into  the  street),  the  superintemlent  de- 
parted accompanied  by  the  lady.  I  gave  strict 
onlers  that  on  no  prete-xt  should  either  of  them  be 
ever  again  sutfcrid  to  enter  the  house. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  how  this  occurrence 
acted  upon  Skeggs.  He,  of  course,  learnt  the 
result  of  the  iuter\-iew  between  the  sujKirin- 
t-ndent  and  myself — (111  swear  I  saw  the  com- 
mittee-lady lurking  in  the  street  one  morning) — 
and  shaped  his  course  acconlingly.  But  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand.  One  evening  I  was  returning 
home  and  some  fortun.ate  wind  having  blijwn  a 
brick  down  our  bid-room  chimney  the  night 
before,  I  bethought  me  that  I  would  go  up  the  back 
stix-et,  and  look  whether  anj*  outward  damage  was 
discernible.  It  was  just  dusk,  and  I  hastened 
up  the  street,  doubting  whether  the  failing  light 


would  serve  my  purpose,  when  I  suddenly  la-came 
aware  of  an  oKl  and  very  ill-favourvd  woman  at  our 
yard-door,  in  earnest  convers;vtion  with  some  ono 
within.  Before  I  could  re.ach  the  spot,  a  bundle 
w;i3  transferred  to  her,  and  she  straightway  de- 
jiarteil.  I  went  round  to  the  front,  wxs  admitted 
bv  Emma  Maria  who  w;is  at  the  window  lookinu 
out  for  me,  and  called  Mary,  the  maidservant. 
Mary  was  out.  "  At  hist,  Skeggs,"  thought  I,  "  I 
have  thee,"  and  I  regret  t<i  say  that  1  felt  some- 
thing very  like  triumph  at  the  ide;i. 

I  summoned  him  up-stairs,  and  imperitiusly 
demaiuled  what  woman  he  had  just  been  talking 
to  ?  Of  coui-se  the  tirst  impulse  of  the  ingenuous 
boy  w;vs  b(dd,  barefaced  fiUsehood. 

"  He  hadn't  been  talking  to  any  woman." 

I  convinced  him  gently  thiit  this  line  was  u.>>l-- 
less  ;  and  then,  "  Oh,  yes  ;  there  was  a  woman  !  " 
as  though  it  had  ipiite  escaped  his  memory. 
"  Well,  it  was — yes,  it  was  his  aunt." 

"  Oh  !  and  what  liad  he  given  her  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

It  refjuired  the  threat  of  a  policeman  befoi-e 
Skeggs  admitted,  as  he  ultimately  did,  that  a  few 
articles  of  household  linen  had  l)eeu  considerately 
bestowed  liy  him  upon  tliis  relative. 

1  may  as  well  state  here  what  we  afterwards 
found  out;  that  "a  few"  very  inadequately 
described  the  number  and  variety  of  articles 
which  had  disappeared  ;  evidently  during  some 
time. 

Next  day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
school,  and  informing  my  friend  the  superui- 
tendent  that  if  he  ilidn't  at  once  ease  me  of 
Skeggs,  I  shoidd  be  under  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  a  magistrate,  who  would  not 
only  deal  with  the  s;ud  Skeggs,  but  would  cancel 
the  indenture  which  had  lx>und  him  to  me.  I  was 
sorry,  after  :U1,  for  the  superintendent, — he  seemed 
so  cast  downi  and  really  grieved  at  the  atfair :  but 
I  was  tirm  ;  and,  to  jireventthe  scandal,  and  ctmse- 
quent  detriment  to  the  institution,  he  consented  to 
qu:ish  the  intlenturc.  He  much  wished  me  to  try 
another  lioy,  but  to  this  propos;d  I  Inistily  replied, 
"  Heaven  forbid !  "  and  left  the  j'^^^Ci  which  I 
have  never  since  entered. 

Our  next  venture  was  not  a  ba<l  boy  like 
Skeggs,  but  he  had  his  faults.  He  too  w.is  glut- 
tonous ;  this,  however,  I  tind  to  be  a  j»eculiarity  of 
the  genus  page  ;  but  it  was  unpleasant  th.at  this 
youth  by  gross  feeding  used  to  bring  out  Iwils 
upon  his  face  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
often  unable  to  wait  at  table.  Not  that  this 
was  an  unmixed  sultject  of  vexation,  especially 
when  we  had  friemls  at  oiu*  social  board ;  for 
Edward  u.scd  occasionally  to  take  an  obtrusive 
interest  in  the  conversation,  and  alarm  people  by 
breaking  out  int<j  hoarse  chuckles,  much  behind 
time,  at  pa-ssing  jokes  ;  and  cover  Emma  Maria  and 
myself  witli  confusion,  either  by  losing  himself  in 
thecontemplation  of  current  events,  or  by  dropping 
the  plates  and  ilishes.  The  fact  is,  he  wxs  only  one 
remove  fi'om  an  idiiit.  Skeggs'  suit  of  clothes  was 
altered  for  him,  and  it  ajipeareil  that  he  must  have 
had  some  umleveloped  views  on  the  bullion  question 
as  connected  with  the  shiny  buttons  thereof  ;  for, 
haWng  removed  three  of  them  from  the  most 
prominent  i>art  of  his  chest,  with  a  view,  I  sup- 
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pose,  to  some  experiments  on  tlieir  nature  and 
properties,  he  appeared  at  dinner  one  Sunday  witli 
two  common  brass  liat  troiiscr  buttons  and  one 
pin,  distinctly  visible,  in  lien  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing this,  there  was  as  much  jilacidity  and 
self -complaisance  iir  his  face,  as  though  his  ajtpear- 
ance  presented  no  grounds  for  cavil  or  com}>laint ; 
and  his  manner  altogether  was  that  of  one  con- 
scious of  being  in  all  respects  a  perfectly  appointed 
page.  This  was  trying  :  Init  it  was  more  so  to 
see  him,  when  mildly  (piestioncd  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  absence  of  buttons,  suddenly  pass  from 
absurd  equanimity  to  idiotic  desjiair,  giving  vent 
to  the  most  frightful  howl  imaginable,  and  pro- 
testing that  he  "thought  they  were  silver,"  as  if 
that  \\  us  a  good  and  sulHeient  excuse.  He  hadn't 
sense  to  }»erceive  that  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
ofi'ence.  Well,  I  looked  over  this,  had  him  re- 
buttoned,  and  retained  him  in  my  service.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  One  morning,  in  accordance 
with  a  previoiis  arrangement  with  my  tailor,  1  told 
Edward  that  a  person  would  call  for  some  new 
clothes, — sent  home  to  me  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state, — which  he  was  to  deliver  on  such  applica- 
tion. When  I  returned  home,  I  found  that  the 
clothes  were  indeed  gone,  but  whither,  no  one 
knew.  It  ajipeared  that  during  the  forenoon 
Edward,  on  opening  the  door,  found  there  a  man, 
and,  idiotically  jumping  to  a  conclusion,  at  once 
said,  "Oh,  you're  from  the  tailor,  I  suppose,  for 
those  clothes  of  master's  ?"  To  which  the  stranger 
■ — evidently  a  man  capable  of  improving  oppor- 
tunity— promptly  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
at  once  bore  ott'  the  habiliments,  as  also  an  over- 
coat voluntarily  added  by  our  page.  When  the 
tailor's  boy — the  real  Simon  Pure — arrived,  Edward 
broke  wiklly  in  upon  Enmia  Maria  with  a  volun- 
tary confession,  the  substance  of  which  I  have 
related.  The  to})-coat  he  said  he  thought  wanted 
mending,  and  it  might  as  well  go.  This  little 
freak  cost  me  twelve  pounds  odd,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  Edward. 

1  have  left  myself  no 
sjiace  to  describe  in  detail 
the  misdeeds  of  subse- 
quent pages,  and  can 
only  name  three  briefly  : 
James,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Emma  Maria's 
brother,  aged  fourteen, 
and  in  the  course  of  some 
experimental  philosophy 
involving  the  iise  of 
gunpowder,  set  himself 
on  tire ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of 
mind  and  body  of  Mary 
the  servant,  a  female 
of  gi-eat  dimensions  and 
weight,  who  at  once 
knocked  him  down  and 
sat  upon  him,  he  woidd 
doubtless  have  set  the 
kitchen  on  tire  also.  As 
it  was,  he  came  from 
beneath  Mary  bald  and 
buttonless,  his  clothes 
being  utterly  ruined. 


Then  there  was  Henry.  Well  do  I  remember 
returning  one  summer  evening  at  about  half -past 
eight,  fi'oni  a  friend's  house,  and  seeing  our 
"  pretty  i^age  looking  out  afar," — that  is,  perhaps 
fifty  yards  from  our  door, — at  a  single  combat 
between  two  of  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  Mary's  "  day  out, "  and  Henry  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  house.  The  neglected  door 
had  fortunately  or  unfortunately  slammed-to,  and 
I  thus  found  myself  shut  out  from  my  hearth- 
stone and  my  household  gods.  After  attract- 
ing the  delinquent's  attention  to  this  state  of 
things,  I  had  to  beg  temporary  accommodation  for 
Emma  Maria  at  a  neighbour's,  whilst  I  sought  a 
glazier.  I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  finding 
one  in  a  neighboiu-ing  street,  on  his  way  home  ; 
and  amid  the  jeei's  of  the  multitude,  I  had  to  super- 
intend this  individual  whilst  he  cut  out  a  pane  of 
glass  from  the  parlor  window.  Having  thus  gained 
access  to  the  house,  he  opened  the  front  door  ; 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  on  the  way  he  managed 
to  i)ossess  himself  of  Emma  Maria's  gold  watch, 
which  was  always  hung  from  a  stand  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  that  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  since. 

After  this  youth's  ignominious  dismissal,  came 
a  string  of  pages,  princi}ially  characterised  l>y 
general  incapacity ;  among  them,  however,  stand 
prominently  forward  in  my  remembrance,  John, 
who  was  subject  to  fits,  poor  fellow, — not  his 
faiUt  certainly,  but  to  some  extent  our  mis- 
fortune. 

It  wiE  be  seen,  when  I  mention  our  "page," 
that  I  use  the  word  as  a  noun  of  midtitude,  sig- 
nifying many. 

Talk  of  thirty-five  pounds  a  year  as  the  cost 
of  a  servant  !  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  within 
the  mark,  when  I  declare  that  the  average  annual 
expense  of  our  page,  or  series  of  pages,  was  not 
one  farthing  under  fifty  poimds,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  almost  constant  renewal  of  clothing 
requisite,    and  the   damage    and   loss    consequent 

u]>on   stupidity  and   evil 
doing. 

When  I  at  length  be- 
came convinced  that  the 
saving  to  be  effected  by 
the  employment  of  these 
boj's  was  a  myth,  I  regis- 
tered a  vow, — that  is,  I 
told  Emma  Mai'ia — that 
I  would  no  more  of  them, 
to  her  great  dehght. 

We  got  another  re- 
spectable female  servant 
— not  easy  to  get,  my 
friends  tell  me  ;  but  we 
were  fortunate,  as  we 
were  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate in  our  selection  of 
boys  ; — at  all  events, 
never  have  I  had  occa- 
sion to  repent  of  the 
i-esolution  which  I  formed 
of  abolishing  and  doing 
away  with  the  office  of 
"our  jiage." 
^^"^.s^—^i^  C.  P.  William. 
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ENGLISH  WARSmrS  AND  THETR 
USES,     liv  W.  IJ.  A. 

"  O'er  tho  wild  gauuet'«  buth  camo  the  Nono  Coursora." 

And  to  i\  gooiUy  hiiul  tin  y  caiiio,  ljt;u-iug  the  sccil 
of  the  Nurse  yi>ils,  to  t;ike  ri>i>t  iii  tho  ocean- 
boiiudeil  soil  of  frcetlom,  where  the  wilt  from  the 
veins  of  tho  \'ikiiigr  reinaiiis  to  this  <l;iy  uiidi- 
liited  in  the  veins  of  their  descendants.  (Vean- 
bom,  they  "go  dowu  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  not 
along  a  river  eurrent,  to  eateh  a  startled  glance 
and  so  return,  but  to  sport  in  its  waters,  whieh 
are  their  gain,  their  glory,  their  deliglit  ;  the  mer- 
chant's highway,  the  siiilor's  battle-lield,  the  sick 
man's  renovating  bath,  and  tho  racecourse  of  the 
■wealthy  chiefs  and  le;idii-s,  whoso  revenues  vie  in 
producing  the  swiftest  keels  and  the  safest  Sea 
boats.  Ouco  uiK»n  a  time  a  riviU  amongst  their 
■western  kinilred  camo  hither  with  a  craft  f:ishione<l 
like  those  of  pirates  in  the  ciistcrn  se;is,  with  stirt" 
flat  Siiils,  and  a  sjioon-shaped  bottom,  and  by  a 
trick  out-manieu\Te»l  our  Fairy  Queen  and  won  the 
prize.  But  it  was  a  trick — a  vessel  without  siiace 
to  hold  a  crew  between  her  ribs,  a  fair-weatlur 
craft  without  a  hold  ;  a  craft  to  which  her  crew- 
might  cling  like  the  parasites  outside  a  whale, 
but  in  which  they  could  not  bo  said  to  live.  And 
so  after  being  a  nine  months'  won<ler,  and  startling 
some  few  yacht-owners  from  their  self-i)ossossion, 
causing  them  to  sell  their  yachts  for  little  or 
nothing  to  sharp  jtiirveyora  of  foreign  fruit,  this 
far-famed  "America"  came  to  "wear  a  broom  " 
in  vain,  aiul  now  lies  somewhere  "along  shore" 
in  tlirt  and  rags,  no  one  caring  to  become  her 
possessor.  The  coasts  of  the  Narrow  Sea  are 
not  an  arena  for  tx>y  criift,  for  fair-weather  binls. 
He  who  would  fain  skirt  them  in  all  weathei-s 
needs  a  craft  that  may  laugh  the  tempest  to 
.sconi,  ■while  watch  and  watch  can  take  alternate 
ease  in  dry  berths. 

The  "wooden  w:dls  of  Old  England"  were  very 
different  things  from  those  wooden  walls  which 
the  oracle  advised  the  jieojde  of  ,\thens  to  adopt — 
the  oar-im]'clle<l  galley — tlio  sea-ram  of  old,  witli 
its  Itrazen  horns  or  l>eak  to  traiislix  its  opponent 
galley,  involving  no  small  amount  of  skilful 
manauvring  and  with  verj'  inadequate  power. 
'  Our  '•  wooden  walls"  have  done  good  service  in 
their  time  ;  l>ut  woihI  is  a  material  adapted  only 
for  vessels  of  a  comparatively  small  size.  Beyond 
a  certain  limit  the  bolts  and  fastenings  crush  the 
grain,  and  draw  out.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
bind  the  parts  together  with  straps  and  jilates  of 
iron,  and  in  each  case  it  is  better  to  make  the 
entire  casing  of  iron,  and  to  nae  the  wood  only  as 
a  ]»acking.  Wooden  ships,  ere  steam  |>ropelIed 
them,  required  to  be  carefully  guariled  again^t 
fire.  To  put  ste.am  furnaces  into  a  wooik-n  vessel 
is  a  clear  tem])ting  of  Providence.  The  internal 
fires  dn,'  the  whole  of  the  tind>er  to  the  condition 
of  tinder.  Once  on  lire,  there  is  no  -cliancc  of 
extinguishing  it.  Upon  the  same  princijile  that 
locomotive  and  steam  engines  are  prohibited  from 
being  used  in  jiuldic  when  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion, steam  engines  ought  to  l»e  prohibited  from 
use  in  wooden  vessels  altogether,  unless  tlie  wood 
be  used  simply  as  a  packing,  and  chemically  treated 
so  as  to  render  it  tudjumable. 


For  war-ships  one  of  the  chief  quiUities  required 
is  speed.  Other  things  being  equid,  the  fastest 
ves.sel  will  be  the  most  powerful,  being  able  to 
attack  her  opponents  at  ple;»sui^e  anil  to  retreat  at 
ple;uiure,  and,  moreover,  to  strike  the  weakest 
p;U"t  of  her  ojqtonent.  And,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  largest  vessel  will  l)e  the  fastest  if 
moved  by  internal  power.  I'sing  tho  win<l  as  a 
mo\-ing  power,  the  speeil  will  vary  with  the  cl;iss 
of  vessel.  The  large  vessel  will  move  fastest  in  a 
heavy  gale,  the  small  vessel  will  have  the  advan- 
tage in  light  winds.  For  mercantile  purposes  a 
sailing  vessel  is  best,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  hold 
for  stowage,  in  regions  where  the  wind  lilows  for 
months  together  in  a  given  direction.  Forccrt^iiii 
l)nrposes  an  au.xiliary  screw  of  small  power  is 
useful,  as,  for  instjince,  to  hel])  a  ves.sel  over  the 
calms  of  the  Line.  But  for  war-vessels,  except 
in  districts  where  fuel  is  not  procurable,  sails — 
unless  mere  lower  sails — are  best  <lispensed  M'itli, 
and  steam,  or  any  j>ower  which  may  ultimately 
dispense  with  steam,  had  better  be  exclusively 
used.  If  shot  strike  the  masts  and  sails  of  a  war- 
vessel,  her  power  of  locomotion  is  impetled,  and 
she  will  lie  at  her  antagonist's  mercy.  In  war- 
vessels  sails  arc  useful  for  travelling  purposes  to 
s;xve  fuel,  but  internal  projudsion  is  best  for 
lighting. 

In  point  of  speed,  the  largest  ships  will  have  the 
greatest  advantage  in  rough  weather,  for  a  veiy 
obvious  reason.  The  suudl  vessel  partakes  of 
every  motion  of  the  waves,  and  works  u]>  and 
dowu  hill,  imjieded  by  every  fresh  movement. 
The  large  vessel  makes  a  straight  course  :  she 
jireserves  an  even  keel  at  her  line  of  (ioatation,  and 
tlie  waves  oscillate  past  her  without  disturbing  her. 
With  a  projiortionate  size,  the  largest  waves  of 
the  ocean  are  no  more  to  the  larger  vessel  than 
the  rii)i)le  on  the  water  of  a  pond  is  to  the  child's 
sailing  boat. 

Iron  shi]>s,  like  most  maritime  improvements, 
originated  in  the  merchant  serWce.  In  their 
typical  fonn  they  are  of  very  ancient  date.  About 
the  year  IStlO  iron  barges  existe<l  on  the  Padding- 
ton  canal,  much  in  the  form  of  very  long  square 
tanks,  and  a  little  boj'  walking  with  a  cynical 
sectarian  Scottish  guardian  was  severely  rei>roved 
for  likening  them  to  Elisha's  miracle  of  causing 
iron  to  swim. 

Some  of  the  earliest  sea-going  vessels  of  iron 
■were  built  on  the  Clyile,  ami  if  not  very  like 
a  whale,  they  were  certainly  very  like  kettles 
intended  to  boil  a  whale  in.  In  fact,  the 
earliest  vessels  were  matle  by  boiler-makers,  and 
all  that  they  aiq>eare<l  to  aim  at  was  to  make 
vessels  that  wmdd  keei>  out  water  with  the 
greatest  ]H.ssible  amount  of  displacement  in  the 
most  convenient  form  for  riveting  together  with- 
out regard  to  movement.  They  were  mere  shells 
without  ribs  or  framing;  anil  though  very  safe  as 
regarded  mere  water-pressure,  utterly  without 
strength  if  they  struck  an  ob.staclo.  They  were 
cheaper  than  wooden  vessels,  and  carried  more 
bidk  ami  weight  in  jirojiortion  t<j  their  disjilace- 
ment.  About  a  foot  in  thickness  was  added  to 
the  cubic  ca]>acity  of  tho  hoM  over  sides  and 
bottom.  Of  the  unseaworthiness  of  this  kind  of 
craft  an  examj-le  was  given  in  the  Tayleur,  which 
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on  her  tirst  voyage  struck  a  rock  on  tlie  Irish 
coast,  and  went  clown  instantaneotxsly  in  deep 
water  with  every  soul  on  l)oard.  Again,  the  pos- 
siliility  of  making  them  sufficiently  strong  was 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Britain, 
which  lay  for  four  months  on  the  rocks  at  Dun- 
drum  Bay,  exposed  to  the  whole  thrash  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  got  ofF  a  ser\dceable  vessel  at 
last. 

Wooden  vessels  are  constructed  of  a  framing  of 
timbei'S,  which  in  war-shi})S  are  put  together 
solid,  and  covered  with  a  skin  of  planking  inside 
and  out.  It  was  long  l>efore  economy  of  cost 
would  })ermit  tlie  idea  that  an  inner  framing  was 
essential  to  give  form  and  strength  to  an  outer 
iron  skin,  imitating  ilnis  the  ancient  coracle 
formed  of  a  leathern  skin  on  a  wicker  basket,  not 
Avithout  form,  Ijut  with  a  very  bad  form,  and  void. 
Precisely  of  such  structure  is  the  Esquimaux 
canoe,  built,  like  our  Thames'  wherries,  in  the  best 
form  for  skimming  the  water. 

Even  when  it  liad  lieen  decided  that  rilis  were 
essential  to  iron  skins,  it  was  still  considered 
necessary  to  retain  the  old  practice  of  making  the 
deck  Ijeams  of  wood,  and  the  decks  of  fir  planks 
caulked,  decks  which  in  dry  weather  recpxired 
to  be  treated  like  the  sides  and  l)ottom — kept  wet 
to  prevent  them  from  leaking.  The  phrase  ' '  Avash- 
ing  decks"  meant,  in  truth,  wetting  decks  to 
keep  them  from  chinking  open.  The  clean- 
liness grew  incidentally  from  the  necessity  of 
the  after  "  swabbing, "  and,  gradually,  fastidious 
masters'  mates  took  to  spending  their  own 
money  in  lemons  to  M'liiten  them,  till  the 
phrase  "as  clean  as  a  ship's  decks"  Ijecame  a 
sea  proverlj. 

At  length  a  move  was  made  in  tlie  Great 
Eastern.  A  ril)bed  framework  of  iron  was 
covered  with  an  iron  outer  skin  and  an  iron  inner 
skin,  and  the  whole  was  divided  into  water-tight 
compartments,  fore  and  aft  and  atliwai'tshiiis,  so 
that  if  one  or  more  compartments  tilled,  the 
others  would  float  her.  The  practice  of  water- 
tight compartments  obtained  early  in  iron  vessels. 
The  Nemesis  steamer,  sent  o\it  to  India  by  the 
East  India  (Company,  after  beating  the  Admiralty 
in  a  long  pa})er  warfare — Steam  rt'rsus  Wind — 
was  built  of  iron,  in  compartments  ;  and,  prac- 
tically, she  decided  the  first  Chinese  war  in  our 
favour,  thoiTgh,  one  day,  a  rock  or  a  Chinese  shot 
— random,  of  course — struck  her  exactly  at  the 
partition  of  the  two  hinder  compartments,  and 
she  would  have  sunk,  but  that  the  forward  par- 
tition ke[)t  her  floating.  Our  Scotch  friends  in 
the  Clyde  built  some  peculiar  vessels,  very  flat- 
bottomed,  with  the  intention  of  getting  direct 
from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool  over  the  riA'er  shal- 
lows ;  these  Averc  divided  by  Avater-tight  compart- 
ments, but  they  had  great  alacrity  in  going  to 
leeward,  not  being  proA-ided  with  lee  boards  like 
our  coasters  and  the  Dutch  craft.  One  of  them 
took  to  the  rocks  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  lying  in  their 
lee-way,  and  great  exiiltation  was  exhibited  by  the 
rival  OAvners  of  wooden  craft  at  the  failiu'e  of  the 
new-fangled  device.  But  in  truth  it  Avas  only  a 
proof  in  faA^our  of  the  scheme ;  for  the  canny 
OAvners  of  the  iron  craft,  finding  she  would  stoAV 
more    cargo  with  a    clear  run  in  the    hold,  took 


oixt  the  Avater-tight  c<jmpartnients,  and  so  ensured 
her  sinking. 

In  addition  to  her  doxilile  sides  and  bottom,  the 
Great  Eastern  has  another  improvement.  For  the 
first  time  the  decks  also  are  of  iron,  and  there- 
fore for  the  first  time  an  incombustible  ship  is 
attained.  Shylock's  phrase,  "  ships  are  but 
boards,"  no  longer  holds  good.  It  is  true  that 
the  compartments  may  be  filled  Avith  combustibles 
and  set  on  fire,  or  they  may  l)e  blown  up  Avith 
gunpowder,  Init  any  one  compartment  may  be 
droA\aied  Avithout  risk,  to  put  out  a  fire  ;  and  it  is 
not  an  impossilile  thing  so  to  stow  the  gixnpowder 
that  the  minimum  of  damage  may  be  inflicted  l)y 
explosion,  and  the  A-essel  remain  a  seaAVorthy  craft 
notAvithstanding. 

The  Admiralty  built  a  number  of  iron  steamers, 
imitating,  as  is  ahvays  done,  the  experience  of  the 
mercha)]t  service.  It  then  occurred  to  try  their 
shot-proof  capacity.  Cast-iron  shot  splintered  in 
going  throiigh  their  sides,  and  some  of  the  projec- 
tiles drove  in  two  scpiare  yards  of  plating  at  a 
blow,  precisely  as  the  Irish  rock  stoA^e  in  the 
sides  of  the  Tayleur.  The  plates  l)roke  away 
entire  along  the  lines  of  riA'cts. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  riA^eting — a 
A'ery  imperfect  process.  In  i-oimd  numbers,  the 
strength  of  a  A-essel  at  the  riA^ets  is  only  two-thirds 
that  of  the  solid  portion,  even  when  the  riveting 
is  carefully  and  honestly  performed.  But  a  large 
portion  of  the  riA'cting  is  simply  hand-labour,  and 
the  laboru'  of  many  hands.  The  operation  of 
punching  holes  does  not  always  bring  them  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  a  second  operation,  called 
"drifting,"  takes  place,  skeAving  the  riA'et  from 
one  hole  to  another.  In  some  cases  the  l)ad  work- 
man who  has  caused  the  defect  coA'ers  up  his  bad 
workmanship  Avith  a  leaden  riA'et.  The  most 
carefiU  superA-ision  cannot  always  guard  against 
this. 

Let  us  begin  o.t  the  beginning,  and  find  oi:t 
what  Ave  want  step  by  step.  First,  the  ship  should 
be  such  as  cannot  be  sunk  by  collision.  The  bot- 
tom shoidd  be  of  the  strongest  possible  structure. 
The  fire-box  of  a  locomotive  engine  furnishes  an 
example  of  this.  Two  skins,  some  four  inches 
a})art,  are  connected  by  stay-bolts  foiu*  inches  from 
each  other,  and  the  pressure  of  steam,  twenty  tons 
to  the  square  foot,  between  them,  has  no  power  to 
rend  them  asunder.  If  the  pressure,  instead  of 
being  internal  were  external,  and  the  holloAA*  space 
were  filled  xip  AA-ith  solid  matter  between,  the 
strength  of  resistance  Avould  be  increased  many 
fold. 

Again,  if  a  surface  of  ii-on  plates,  riA'eted 
together  and  extended  on  an  open  frame,  be 
struck  Avith  a  shot,  a  large  mass  aatII  be  driA-en  in. 
But  if  the  Avhole  A-ohime  of  the  plates  1)e  lined  with 
a  solid  mass  of  timber,  of  sufficient  thickness, 
the  shot  Avill  simply  punch  a  hole  in  the  iron 
plates. 

If,  therefore,  we  construct  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  part  of  the  rising  sides,  of  two  skins, 
say  foiu"  feet  apart,  with  parallel  surfaces,  stayed 
A\dth  strong  stays  four  feet  apart,  and  then 
fill  the  inclosed  space  AA-ith  hot  bitumen  mingled 
AAath  blocks  of  wood  or  with  stone  ballast,  the 
bitumen   Avhen  cold  Avould  be  a  tough  substance, 
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and  the  whole  woiUd  form  a  solid  body  that,  if 
it  struck  a  rock,  might  have  a  hole  punched  through 
its  outer  skin,  l»ut  scarcely  through  the  inner  skin, 
which  would  diiige  iijnviirds.  It  the  rock  broke 
through  both,  then  the  coiupai-tnicnt  system 
would  limit  the  damage  to  a  small  jmrtion  of  the 
vessel.  With  hot  l>itumcn  run  in  )>etwecn  the  two 
skins,  no  mischief  coidil  take  i>lace  by  rust.  The 
whole  door  might,  for  greater  security,  be  com- 
posed of  three  skins,  nniking  up  a  thickness  of 
six  feet. 

But  this  supposes  the  ordinary  process  of 
riveting  the  i)lates  together.  If  the  plates  could 
all  be  welded  together  in  one  piece  instea<l  of 
riveted,  the  same  strength  woidd  be  obtained 
•with  two-thirtls  the  thickness  of  metal,  or  with 
the  same  thickness  of  metal  one-third  more 
strength  woidil  V)e  attained.  Could  tl^^s  be  done, 
a  ves.sel  might  be  constructed  with  the  entire 
shell,  <leek  and  all,  in  ,a  single  piece  of  malleable 
iron,  as  entire  .as  the  skin  of  a  wlude. 

But  this  h.as  not  yet  been  done.  No  ;  and 
there  was  once  a  time  wlien  no  iron  vessel  at  ;dl 
had  Ijeeu  built.  <  >ne  thing  is  certain — iron  has 
been  welded  together  in  larger  or  smaller  pieces, 
more  or  less  jierfectlj',  from  a  very  di.stant  date. 

AVTiat,  then,  is  welding? 

Heating  the  surfaces  of  two  or  more  pieces  of 
iron  to  a  jiasty  or  just  melting  comlition,  and 
bringing  them  into  close  cont.act,  free  from  all 
scale  or  dirt,  in  which  c;ise  the  two  or  more 
pieces  become  one. 

Sc;ile  is  produced  by  atmosi)heric  air  impinging 
npon  hot  iron,  and  no  union  can  take  jilace  while 
scale  exists  between  the  surfaces.  But  without 
atmos]ihcric  contact  scale  does  not  form.  If  a 
polished  watch-spring  be  licddcd  in  powdered 
oharcojU,  covered  over  in  a  crucible,  and  kept  red- 
hot  for  a  week  without  atmospheric  contact,  and 
then  be  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  it  mUI  come  out 
without  loss  of  polish.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
the  burning  of  an  ordinarj'  tallow-candle  carbon 
is  formed  in  the  shajte  f)f  what  is  called  the 
snuff,  and  that  this  snuff  goes  on  increasing 
in  bulk  till  it  rises  above  the  bladder  of  llamc 
which  encloses  it.  If  the  candle  be  consider- 
ably inclined  oiit  of  the  vertical  jmsition,  the 
carbon  is  i>rotrude<l  beyoml  the  wick,  atmos- 
]iheric  contact  is  induced,  an>l  the  carljon  is 
burnt  away. 

If  flame  can  be  made  to  impinge  on  iron  sur- 
faces, so  as  to  shut  out  tlie  atmosphere,  scale  will 
not  lie  formed  ;  the  tlamc  consumes  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  prevents  it  from  approaching 
the  iron. 

In  ordinary  welding  the  iron  is  i»ut  into  a 
furnace,  or  into  a  smith's  forge.  It  is  rare  that 
more  or  less  scaling  does  iu>t  t.ake  jilacc.  The 
smith  tries  to  prevent  it  by  throwing  sand  on  to  the 
iron,  which  melts  into  gl.iss,  and  so  .shuts  out  the 
atmosjihere.  In  these  ca.ses  the  coal  with  sulphur 
and  other  impurities  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  metal.  What  is  wanted  is,  not  the  coal,  but 
the  hydrogen  and  carbon  producing  Harne  and 
heat  by  impact.  It  is  therefore  worth  iuquiring 
whether  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  better  mo<le 
and  -with  l>etter  m-anagemcnt.  There  does  not 
seem   to  be  much   difficiUty.     The  oxyhydrogen 


blowjiipe  gives  us  the  most  intense  heat  we  know 
of.  If  therefore  a  reservoir  of  hydrogen  g;is  under 
pressure  l>e  made  to  comuniuicate  with  a  pipe 
anil  noz/le,  and  atmospheric  air  under  pressure  be 
used  in  a  similar  mode,  and  lire  l)e  applied,  where 
the  two  unite,  the  result  is  a  welding  he.at. 
If  insteail  of  a  single  nozzle,  ;i  combinatiiui  of 
nozzles,  or  pi}>es  with  a  continuous  row  of  holes, 
be  used,  a  flame  of  any  length  may  be  produced. 
This  riamc  might  be  made  to  imi)inge  on  the 
joints  of  iron  planks  the  whole  length  of  a  ship's 
side,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  Imrn  away  the  sharp 
etlges  of  the  plates,  but  to  cover  the  surface  so  as  to 
I>revent  scale,  and  produce  a  welding  heat  through 
the  whole  length,  and  thus  simple  pressure  would 
effect  a  welded  joint.  The  metal  would  become 
homogeneous.  If  this  can  be  done  (and  there 
seems  no  reason  against  it),  we  shall  attain  strength 
and  durability  hitherto  unaccomplished. 

Thenext<iuestionisthatof  propulsion — thejiower 
to  propel,  and  also  the  instrument  to  propel  with. 
Steam  is  at  present  our  best  power,  but  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  power  is  not  generated  at 
the  moment  of  action.  It  necfls  a  reservoir,  and 
the  reservoir  may  bui-st.  Magnetism  differs  from 
this,  if  we  could  only  use  magnetism.  Then  steam 
needs  fresh  and  jiuro  water,  not  easUy  to  be  h.ad 
on  the  ocean.  Again  :  steam  neetls  fuel,  which  is 
very  bulky  and  takes  up  space,  and  is  moreover 
explosive,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  steam  it  helps  to  create  ;  l)ut  withal  steam  is 
the  best  power  we  know  of  at  present,  and  we 
must  work  with  it  till  we  get  a  better.  We  call 
the  engine  a  steam-engine,  l)ut  it  is  in  reality  a 
heat-engine  ;  the  water  gives  out  jiower  in  i)ropor- 
tion  to  the  heat  it  absorl>s,  and  all  i>ower  .appears 
to  resolve  itself  ultimately  into  heat.  Whether  it  be 
the  power  of  steam,  or  magnetism,  or  electricity, 
or  wind  or  w.ater,  or  the  jiower  of  animal  muscles 
— whether  ehistic  power  or  the  power  of  gravity — 
all  seems  to  resolve  itpelf  into  the  (piestion  of 
heat. 

Many  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  whether  circular 
movement  or  rectilinear  movement  is  best  for  the 
prime  mover  ;  but  thus  far  ojiinion  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  next  question  is  as  to 
the  instrument.  The  ]»addle,  the  screw,  and  the 
pump  arc  up  to  this  time  the  elficient  means. 
Steam-moved  oars  have  been  tried,  luit  vrith. 
inefficient  results.  The  paddle  is  out  of  the  cpics- 
tion  for  war-shijis,  even  supposing  it  more  efhcient 
for  sjteed  than  the  screw.  The  best  m.ide  paddles 
shouhl  enter' the  water  at  one  comer,  but  so  as  to 
make  no  blow,  and  in  that  case  they  would 
ajiproximate  to  the  acti<in  of  the  screw  ;  but  the 
side  of  the  vessel  woiUd  be  a  very  awkwanl  jwsi- 
tion  for  the  screw.  It  is  proved  that  the  best 
I  screws  are  those  that  enter  the  water  gradually, 
Mntli  rounded  cornei-s. 

The  Hi-st  propulsion  by  ]>ump  vrna  tried  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  got  astride  of  a  wooden  ship's- 
pump  in  a  pond,  and  found  that  by  working  the 
handle  he  could  move  himself  along.  The  last 
trial  Mas  by  a  centrifugal  pump,  simUar  to  that 
shown  at  the  Hreat  Exhibition,  pulling  the  Mater 
in  at  the  fore  end  of  the  vessel  and  discharging  it 
on  each  side  .abaft.  A  single  pump  M'as  used,  and 
it  was  found  that  by  delivering  the  water  at  a 
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nozzle  oil  each  side,  with  a  moveable  mouth, 
the  vessel  could  l»e  made  to  move  forward  or 
l)ackward,  or  to  turn  round,  at  pleasure.  It  is  yet 
a  disjjuted  })oint  how  much  more  power  is  lost 
l>y  the  pump  than  by  the  screw  ;  but  when  we 
remember  how  many  years  we  have  been  by 
slow  i)rocesses  getting  the  screw  to  its  present 
condition  of  utility,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
further  ex})erimeiits  will  give  important  results 
with  the  pump.  The  same  screw  that  we  api)ly 
at  the  stern  of  a  vessel  wherewith  to  i)ropel, 
serves  equally  well  to  raise  water  when  applied 
as  a  pump,  if  the  sides  be  inclosed  to  form  a 
bucket. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  stern  screw  is  much 
more  oat  of  the  way  than  the  side  paddles  or 
screws,  and  the  pump  in  the  bottom  is  still  more 
out  of  the  way  than  the  stern  screw.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  foul  in  the  case  of  the  pump,  and 
in  a  ■\\-ar-8hip  even  something  of  speed  might  l^e 
sacrificed  for  such  an  important  object. 

While  we  use  explosive  boilers,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  to  minimise  the  danger  if 
an  explosion  does  take  place.  The  usual  course 
of  explosion  is  ujiwards,  like  gunpowder ;  and 
therefore  if  the  Ijoiler  be  confined  within  firm 
wrought-irou  walls,  there  need  be  no  communi- 
cation to  the  boiler  space  save  by  the  furnace  and 
ash-pan  doors  ;  and  in  such  case  the  stokers  might 
be  kept  comparatively  cool  by  constant  currents 
of  air  i^assing  over  and  around  them,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  present  very  common  practice  of 
nearly  roasting  them  alive.  Apart  from  the 
cruelty  to  the  men,  this  is  no  trifiing  matter  in 
point  of  safety  to  crew  and  passengers.  No  man 
can  do  his  work  well  and  thdroughly  while  his 
bodily  sensations  are  those  of  pain  and  discomfort, 
and  even  inspection  cannot  be  well  performed 
with  unwilling  workmen.  We  have  no  right, 
as  we  are  not  despots,  to  roast  people  alive  in  a 
stoke-hole,  and  shall  infallildy  get  punished  for 
it,  by  their  doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  and 
leaving  undone  that  which  they  ought  to  do. 
Examination  of  valves  and  all  other  matters  can 
be  pro\-ided  for,  without  having  the  heated  boiler 
in  close  contact  with  the  stokers.  A  war-ship 
depending  wholly  on  the  management  of  her 
steam,  would  l)e  in  great  peril  if  the  condition  of 
her  boilers  were  such  as  to  di-ive  the  men  away 
at  intervals  to  get  fresh  air,  as  we  so  commonly 
see  in  our  river  passenger-steamers. 

Supposing  the  walls  of  the  Ijoiler  space  to  be 
carried  up  a  sufficient  height  above  the  deck  like  a 
square  chimney,  and  roofed  over  only  sufficiently 
strong  to  keep  out  wind  and  water,  the  prolxable 
residt  of  an  explosion  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
a  gun  placed  vertically.  It  woidd  ])low  the  steam 
and  all  fractured  portions  upwards,  with  little 
mischief  and  without  permeating  horizontally,  and 
scalding  the  men  ;  and  the  boiler  could  be 
arranged  so  as  to  make  the  ujiper  portion  the 
weakest  part,  thus  determining  the  fracture  to  the 
line  of  safety,  if  burst  by  over  pressure.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  the  construction  of  boilers  the  same 
l)rinciple  ought  to  obtain  as  in  the  construction  of 
the  vessels,  viz.,  to  get  rid  of  rivets,  and  to  sub- 
stitute solid  welding,  even  if  the  question  in- 
volved a  change  of  form   in  the  boilers,  so  arrang- 


ing them  as  to   make  all   parts  callable  of  being 
welded. 

In  aU  vessels  there  is  one  line  of  floatation  or 
disidacement  which  involves  the  least  amount  of 
retardation  through  the  water.  In  the  ordinary 
arrangement  of  vessels  this  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  consumption  of  pro\'isions  and  water  by 
those  on  board.  In  steam-vessels,  the  item  of 
coal-consumption  makes  a  much  more  serious 
ditterence.  In  the  Great  Eastern  this  difficulty  is 
met  by  pumping  sea  or  other  water  into  the  various 
compartments  to  replace  the  weight  consumed. 
From  the  time  that  iron  tanks  were  used  instead 
of  water-casks  this  plan  has  been  resorted  to,  but 
in  steam-vessels,  with  fixed  pumps  and  pipes,  and 
with  steam  to  do  the  work,  the  old  plan  of  ballast- 
ing liy  shingle  or  gravel  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Water  ballast  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement, 
and,  iilaced  in  close  cells  so  that  it  cannot  shift,  it 
is  the  safest  of  any  kind,  for  common  ballast  may 
shift  by  the  rolling  of  a  vessel.  Moreover,  no  other 
ballast  than  water  can  be  procured  .at  sea  to 
supx'ly  the  daily  waste. 

(To  he  C07iti>med.) 


HOW  I  BECAIME  A  HERO.    By  G.  P. 


PART    11. 


THE    CHANGE. 


Thursday  came,  and  I  stood  at  the  entrance- 
gate  to  bid  my  new  friends  welcome  to  Beaumont. 
At  the  first  sound  of  my  voice  Leslie  Barringtoii 
uttered  my  name  ;  and  "  How  kind  !  " — "  How 
pleasant  to  l:)e  welcomed  by  a  friend  ! " — Mrs. 
Barrington  laying  great  stress  on  the  last  word — 
followed  immediately.  While  the  trunks  were 
being  taken  from  the  carriages,  Leslie  said  : 

"  Walk  me  round,  Terese." 

"  This  way,  then,"  she  said. 

She  then,  as  people  do  with  the  blind,  walked 
roimd  the  green  in  front,  describing  it  to  him, 
always  using  the  word  that  sounded  to  me  so 
sadly  : 

"  See,  see,  dear  Leslie,  there  on  the  right  is  the 
gate  by  which  we  entered — a  handsome-looking 
iron  gate  ;  there  is  a  low  wall  on  each  side  of  this 
gate  with  iron  railings  on  the  top.  It  joins  the 
house,  see,  on  one  side  of  the  gate,  and  it  is  met 
at  the  other  angle  by  a  high  wall — the  high  wall 
opposite  to  US.  How  pretty  it  looks  ! — a  vine,  a 
Virginia  creeper,  and  such  a  climbing  rose  !  A 
high  wall,  just  like  tlie  opposite  one,  on  our  left, 
too.  I  wonder  why  that  side  is  bare  of  trees  and 
plants  !  Close  to  the  house  there  is  a  narrow 
doorway,  a  doorway  in  the  wall — let  us  go 
through  it." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  she  exclaimed  : 

"Oh,  such  a  sight!  Leshe,  this  is  what  you 
are  supposed  to  know  nothing  aljout.  There  is  a 
gable  standing  :  how  melancholy  those  exposed 
walls  look,  with  their  green  and  brown  paper  ! 
The  timbers  in  the  roof  are  pretty,  forming  lines 
and  triangles." 

We  walked  through  the  large  square  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which  had  been  made  tolerably 
free  of  rubbish  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants, 
and  we  stood  on  the  open  down,  with  the  skylark 
singing  above  us  and  busy  insect  life  all  aroimd. 
]\ir.  Barringd;on  enjoyed  it  greatly. 
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"You  will  grow  stronger  here,"  she  saul,  nest- 
ling closer  to  his  side,  ami  clasjiini,'  his  arm. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  ho  looked  at  the 
fair  evening  sky  with  a  face  of  worshi|).  She 
watched  him  :  her  eyes  dwelling  on  his  face,  all 
her  strong  woman's  love  in  that  smihng  cuutem- 
jJation.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  iUl  things 
to  each  other.  Would  he  have  been  made  happier 
by  the  sight  i>f  her  marvellous  beauty  7  1  thought 
not.  Ho  frit  it — hvcd  in  it  ;  had  the  vision  of  it 
for  ever  present  to  that  mysterious  interior  sense 
which  still  he  called  nitimj. 

1  walked  home  thoughtful.  They  were  stand- 
ing on  tlie  short  sweet  turf  when  I  last  looked 
back.  Ho  w.as  stooping  towanls  her  now,  she 
still  looking  up  to  him.  I  recollect  the  fondness 
of  the  face  that  freely  poured  forth  its  love  upon 
his  blindness,  and  felt  that  this  woman  hail  taught 
me  much. 

The  week  passed.  My  sister  had  spent  several 
days  with  me,  bringing  my  nephews,  two  frolic- 
some, handsome  schoolboys.  She  and  Mrs.  Har- 
rington hatl  talked  over  many  things.  Our 
frientlship  ha*l  gi-own  rapidly.  We  had  shown  her 
many  of  my  uncle's  letters,  in  which  he  had 
talked  to  our  father  of  her  mother.  We  had 
together  destroyed  what  other  eyes  were  not  to 
sec.  Leslie  B;urington  wa.s  always  present  at 
these  meetings,  and  we  had  learnt  to  love  him. 
There  was  a  pecidiar  elevation  about  his  thoughts, 
and  a  singidar  tenderness  in  all  his  feelings.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  his  wife's  de- 
votion to  him,  neither  could  we  think  her  l)eauty 
thrown  away. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  second  week  that  I 
retximed  from  a  visit  to  my  sister.  ^^'hen  I 
reached  my  lodgings  my  laiullady  told  me  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrington  had  called  in  the  after- 
noon to  ask  if  I  was  at  home,  as  they  wished  me 
to  dine  with  them.  She  said  they  had  looked 
quite  disapjwinted  on  being  told  that  I  was  not 
expecte<l  imtil  late.  Pleased  with  this  little  atten- 
tion I  determined  to  call  on  them  early  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  so  went  to  bed. 

I  was  waked  from  a  sound  sleej)  by  a  horrible 
noise — soiuul  of  loud  voices  an<l  wailings  and 
violent  blows  at  my  door.  The  first  words  that 
came  to  me  with  a  full  consciousness  of  their 
meaning  were,  "  Fire  !  fire  !  0,  sir,  the  bhnd  gen- 
tleman ! — fire  !  fire  !  "  Afterwards,  on  looking 
back  as  calmly  as  I  could  through  the  events 
as  they  h.ad  followed  each  other,  I  could  never 
tell  how  I  got  to  the  house — with  whom,  or 
by  what  way.  But  I  was  there,  in  that  front 
between  the  enclosuig  walls,  and  I  can  see 
iiivs.lf  now  stinding — just  come  I  sujipose — 
.-till. Hug  where  the  Virginia  creeper  clung  to 
the  masonry,  and  hung  its  luxuriant  green  above 
my  heatl. 

I  can  see  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  masses  of  flame 
and  smoke  issuing  -vsnth  a  strange  sound  from  the 
windows  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  took  me  to  be  in  the  throng 
that  half  tilled  the  hall.  But  I  know  that  I  was 
foremost  among  them,  crying,  "  Mr.  Barrington 
in  the  blue  chamber  to  the  right — a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  man  who  brings  oiit  Mr.  Barring- 
ton !  "     Alas  :  the  cliunsy  attempts  to  assist  them 


that  hail  been  made  before  I  got  to  the  spot  had 
oidy  increased  their  danger.  The  case  w;is  already 
desperate.  The  heated  atmosphere  forced  jieople 
back — again  and  again  I  was  thrust  with  that 
close  m:u>s  uf  pci-sons  back  from  the  house  to  the 
green  in  front. 

Again  all  memory  fails  ;  but  I  know  that  I  was 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  in  it.  I  never 
thought  of  Terese.  Her  husband — perhaps  be- 
cause I  had  learnt  how  truly  he  w;i3  her  life,  Imw 
utterly  he  was  its  all -absorbing  joy — her  husband 
was  in  my  thoughts  :  it  wsis  her  husband  that  I 
was  going  to  save.  1  Wiis  up  the  staircase,  the 
sea-breeze  coming  across  that  open  land  fed  the 
tlames,  but  sent  them  forward  towards  the  front 
that  I  had  left.  I  got  into  the  passage,  opened  a 
red  bai/e  do(u-,  and  saw  Leslie  standing,  pale  as  a 
statue,  by  himself.  At  that  moment  the  floor 
split  just  beyond  where  he  st<Jod  with  the  sound 
of  an  explosion.  I  seized  him.  He  knew  me. 
The  Hames  burst  up — he  knew  that  too.  He  was 
praj-ing  aloud.  "  Tliy  gift,  0  Cod  !  "  T  heard  him 
say,  his  sightless  eyes  fixed  as  upon  something  far 
away.  "Thy  gift — Thy  best,  greatest,  jiurest 
gift — token  of  immeasurable  bounty — mark  of 
immutable  love — "  He  was  speaking  of  Terese. 
I  lifted  him  from  the  gi-ound,  got  him  on  my  back, 
and  turned  round — turned  round  to  see  the  stair- 
case I  had  come  up  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  stripe<l  by 
bright  Hashes  of  llame. 

There  was  Init  one  thing  to  be  done.  Death  w;i3 
by  us,  and  must  be  Hed  from.  Death  was  before  us, 
but  with  speed,  courage,  a  rapid  foot,  and  a  strong 
will,  the  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  before  it 
was  acted  on,  the  danger  w;is  bre;isted — I  rushed 
down  upon  my  foe.  It  was  not  more  than  a 
minute's  work,  but  the  flames  licked  our  faces, 
and  took  the  skin  off  at  each  stroke  ;  we  were 
both  of  us  on  fire,  but  both  safe,  welcomed  by 
hunflreds  of  extended  arms. 

That  square  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  fidl 
of  men  all  looking  to  one  point,  all  breatliless 
with  one  fear.  I  saw  that  some  great  emotion 
swayed  them.  As  if  impelled  by  a  common  in- 
stinct they  parted  down  the  centre  of  the  space  ; 
that  dense  body  of  living  men  seemed  to  dissolve 
away  till,  rapidly,  almost  a  clearance  w;is  made  in 
the  immediate  neighi)ourhood  of  the  house.  I 
saw  this,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  "  She  was  at  the 
window  a  moment  ago."  Then  1  perceived  that 
every  eye  wa.s  turned  upward  among  the  watchers, 
and  that  some  one  idea  animated  a  busy  knot  of 
men,  to  give  space  to  whose  operations  the  crowd 
had  receded  to  the  open  down,  and  fenced  round 
the  scene  as  with  a  dark  wall  of  life. 

I  knew  no  more  about  Leslie  Barrington  :  I 
was  among  those  men  in  an  instant.  No  one  told 
nie — wonls  were  not  wanted — everything,  as  if 
by  magnetism,  was  instantaneously  compre- 
hended. No  one  told  me,  but  I  knew  that  the 
only  way  to  get  Terese  from  the  burning  h(juso 
w.xs  to  raise  supi)orts  high  enough  to  enable  away 
to  be  made  from  the  upstanding  g.ablc  of  the 
ruined  house  t)  the  window  wliere,  time  after 
time,  she  appeared.  It  was  already  impossible  to 
reach  her  from  below.  Beneath  her  was  a  gulf  of 
tlaine.  The  fire-escapes  h;wl  only  just  come,  and 
only  now  had  the  engines  been  got  into  efficient 
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work.  They  played  away  round  the  window 
where,  envelojied  in  a  blanket,  she  had  last  shown 
herself.  Had  the  fire-escai)es  and  ladders  been 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  sooner,  she  might  have 
been  got  out  with  comparative  ease  ;  now,  no  one 
could  approach  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  How 
she  still  was  safe  was  wondei-fid.  And  the  only 
chance  left  was  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  angle 


to  where  she  was,  and  bring  her  along  it.  Still 
the  fire-engines  played  on  the  wall — still  she 
appeared  and  disappeared.  She  had  never  spoken 
a  word,  never  given  a  single  cry  for  help.  We 
all  knew  why, — how,  to  spare  her  husband,  she 
had  borne  herself  thus  heroically.  She  lost 
nothing  by  this  great  forbearance.  The  supports 
rose,  the  bridge-M'ay  was  half  across.     It  was  not 


very  far,  yet  it  was  a  height  and  a  way  that  not 
six  men  in  that  nudtitude  could  venture  to  ti'ead 
with  any  ho})e  of  success.  Suddeidy  flames  burst 
forth  from  the  ends  of  the  house  nearest  to  the 
bridge-way.  It  must  be  done  quickly  now.  Old 
casements  had  beeii  used  by  the  builder  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  through  one  she  was  now 
leaning,  clinging  to  the  centre  midlion  for  supi)ort. 
A  yoiith — the  steadiest  head  and  quickest  hand 
among  the  workmen — had  succeeded  in  so  nearly 
reaching  her,  as  to  thrust  before  him  on  the  plank 
a  light  ladder  -with  a  rope  fastened  to  the  end. 
She  comprehended  in  an  instant,  broke  the  glass 
out  of  the  casement  that  did  not  open,  pulled  the 
ladder   into   the    open   window,    tied   it    to    the 


midlion  ;  and,  thrusting  herself  through  the  open- 
ing, she  stood  on  the  window-sill,  reaching  forward 
for  help.  Who  coiUd  walk  that  plaidi  and  ladder 
and  lead  her  on?  Boldly,  steadily,  the  youth 
moved  forward.  As  she  ste])ped  on  the  ladder  he 
faltered  ;  another  step  and  it  swayed  ;  he  reco- 
vered his  balance,  lost  it  again,  and  feU — fell 
towards  the  house.  A  sudden  rush  was  made 
towards  him,  and  he  was  safe,  but  with  a  broken 
arm.  Still  she  never  uttered  a  somid,  but  I  saw 
her  clinging  to  the  middle  midlion,  looking  down 
among  the  crowd  ;  and  I  knew  for  whom  she 
looked.  In  an  instant  another  man  was  on  that 
plank  ;  but  he  was  too  anxious — too  quick  :  he 
cko^it  before    he  had  gone    half   the  way.     And 
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now  there  was  a  pause.  I  was  among  the  rafters 
of  the  riiiueil  house,  ami  ne;u'  the  jiUioe  fi-om 
which  the  bridge-wuy  8t;ii-tcd.  1  knew  I  could 
not  do  it.  The  misery  of  my  weakness  !  would 
no  one  else  atteinjit  it  ? 

I  IiH)ked  duwu — 1  saw,  l)elievc  mo,  remler,  it 
is  true,  as  truly  as  you  see  these  words — I  saw 
among  the  Wocks  of  wood  and  litter  i>f  bricks  and 
beams,  sheltered  by  the  same  roof  that  sheltered 
me,  and  surixiuiided  by  a  strange  white  shimmer- 
ing light,  a  wonum,  chul  in  a  greyish-coloured 
robe — it  might  have  been  her  burial-dresa,  so  it 
liK)ked  to  me — like  a  statue,  pale  and  iimnovable, 
yet  with  dark  waving  locks,  in  large  masses, 
on  her  shoulders.  But  the  sea-l»reeze  never 
moved  a  hair  of  its  long  length  ;  luul,  but  that  it 
was  darker  than  Mrs.  Biuringtuu's,  being  nearly 
black,  and  the  whole  figure  t;\ller,  I  might  have 
mistaken  them.  iS'ow  1  had  never  believed  in 
ghosts,  I  had  never  thought  much  about  them  ; 
but  no  doubt  of  that  form  being  her  mother's  ever 
crossed  my  mind.  It  was  her — taller,  sadder,  in 
a  strange  pale  light  of  imeartlily  whiteness — 
standing  as  a  sculi>tor  might  make  an  angel  stand, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  figure  who  was  hokling 
by  the  nudlion,  and  gay.uig  among  the  crowd 
below.  I  say,  I  never  doubted  that  the  giave 
had  given  up  its  dead,  and  that  He  to  whom  all 
things  were  possible  had  for  some  great  purpose 
sent  her  there.  .So  I  spoke  under  this  strong 
sense  of  the  supernatural  which  kept  all  fear 
away.  I  said,  *'  For  the  love  of  CJotl,  what  is  to 
lie  done  ?"  And  1  had  the  answer,  how  I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  I  do  not  remember  any  voice  ;  but  in 
another  moment  I  was  staniling  below.  I  looked 
toward  the  place  where  the  ajtparition  hatl  been, 
and  it  was  not  there.  I  went  on  quickly,  for  I 
had  to  do  its  bidding. 

The  clerg^nnan  of  Beachly,  and  other  good  men, 
had  taken  charge  of  Mr.  Bairington.  Thej'  were 
telling  him  what  was  doing,  not  truly,  but  with 
such  omissions  as  made  it  easy  for  him  to  hope 
and  even  feel  secure  of  his  wife's  safety.  I  stood 
before  them. 

"Mr  Barrington,"  I  saitl,  "you  are  wanted. 
The  bridge-way  to  your  wife  is  so  high,  and 
sways  so  much,  that  two  men  have  f;dlen  in  try- 
ing to  reach  her.  She  is  standing  on  the  sill  of 
the  bed-room  window  opjiosite  the  drawing-room. 
It  ii  the  only  way  of  gutting  her  i>ut." 

There  was  no  need  fur  more.  He  had  got  up, 
and  had  said  "  Lead  me  on." 

Horror  was  painted  on  every  face.  They  brought 
hope  on  mine.  Wc  advanced  to  where  she  could 
see.  She  stretched  forth  her  arms.  I  said,  "She 
sees  and  welcomes  you."  He  rei>licd,  "Thank 
God." 

He  was  soon  up  to  the  gable,  and  stocKl  still. 

"You  must  rememlHir,"  I  said,  "that  the  way 
is  safe,  though  it  does  sway.  It  is  of  planks  on 
to  within  ten  feet  of  her  —  though  a  ladder 
reaches  from  the  plank  to  her.  That  is  a  ilitficidt 
l>lace.  And  take  care  when  you  reach  her — the 
narrowness,  the  double  weight.'' 

"  Keep  close  together  !  "  called  a  man  from  the 
crowd. 

Leslie  Barrington  waved  his  hand  tow.ards  the 
voice,   and  stepped  \\-ith  a  cautious  foot  upon  the 


jtlank.  He  took  three  or  four  steps  very  slowly, 
then  Wiilkcl  on  bravely,  getting  slower  ag.ain  jis 
he  reached  the  i>laec  of  greatest  vibration.  What 
a  silence  reigned  below.  Only  the  rushing  of  the 
water,  the  cracking  of  timliers  and  hoarse  whisper 
of  the  llanies.  Tla-n  came  her  voice  so  c:Um  and 
sweet,  and  tenderly  low. 

"  My  husband — my  darling — I  am  coming  to 
you  !  " 

She  steppetl  on  the  trend )ling  ladder,  held  up 
her  hands  once  as  she  nearly  lost  her  balance, 
and  where  the  hulder  and  the  plank  met — just 
where  poles  from  below  made  steady  the  en<ls  of 
each — they  stood  together  ;  she  had  gone  across 
those  bara  like  a  bird.  She  stood  not  trusting  her- 
self to  look  on  anything  Imt  his  sightless  eyes. 
The  silence  below  w;is  unbroken  ;  women  drojiped 
upon  their  knees  ;  many  prayed  in  their  hearts,  as 
1  did.  To  our  unutterable  surprise,  in  stooping 
he  Ufted  her  in  liis  arms,  and  leaned  her  on  his 
shoulder  across  his  breivst.  He  turned  round  and 
walked  Ijack  to  where,  on  a  temi)orary  sort  of 
flooring,  I  stood,  and  gentl}-  touching  his  arm  as  I 
had  learnt  to  do,  I  guided  liim  to  the  plank,  where 
he  set  her  down  in  safety. 

The  gazing  world  below  made  amemls  for 
silence  then.  How  they  cheered  !  They  woke 
the  seagidls  from  their  nest,  and  the  rocks  ami 
cavernous  clitTs  echoetl  the  cheer.  Amidst  it  all  I 
saw  them  into  a  carriage,  and  found  that  the 
clei-gymau  h;ul  arranged  for  them  to  go  into  a 
house  close  to  his  own,  where  they  could  be  (juiet 
in  lodgings  for  a  time. 

"  Anybody  else  can  come  into  our  house,'"  he 
saiil,  "the  carriage  and  hoi-ses,  and  men-servants 
are  gone  to  the  doct<jr's.  He  waits  for  him  at  5, 
Chff  Terrace." 

So  I  ran  by  the  carriage  and  heli)ed  them  out ; 
saw  Nugent  at  the  door  of  the  new  residence  ; 
shook  hands  with  Dr.  Benuet  ;  told  Tereso  1 
shoid<l  come  in  the  morning,  and  went  home  to 
thank  (!od,  and  get  some  refreshment  as  I 
might. 

The  next  day,  and  many  days  following,  I 
Went  to  see  them.  In  a  week's  time  they  had 
recovered  from  the  elleets  of  their  danger  and 
fright.  They  gave  God  thanks  publicly,  and 
distributed  a  large  sum  of  money  am<jng  those 
who  helped  them. 

Tercse  could  talk  of  it  now.  And  1  had  often 
thought  that  I  would  tell  her  of  the  ajiparition. 
But  so  solemn  was  the  remembrance  that  I  couM 
n(»t,  for  some  weeks,  get  strength  enough  to  speak 
of  it. 

At  last,  just  before  the  day  li.xed  for  my  de- 
parture, when  I  was  sitting  with  her  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  of  their  lodgings,  I  began  to  tell 
her.  At  lirst  she  heard  un-,  with  a  strange  half- 
frightene<l  face  ;  but,  as  1  went  on,  she  looked 
intensely  interested,  now  and  then  asking  me  a 
question  in  her  sweet  voice,  and  reganling  me 
I  with  a  gentleness  which  had  something  sisterly 
in  it. 

1  ceased  speaking,  and  she  answered  me — an- 
;  swered  with  a  qtiestion  put  with  a  downcast  face, 
and   the   least   possible   smile  trembling   on    lier 
lips. 
I       "  Why  have  you  never  mairied  ?  " 
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T  was  vexed. 

I  said,  suddenly:  "Perhaps  because  I  liave 
nevei'  seen  a  woman  I  coidd  love." 

"  Yes,  you  have  !  "  she  ansv/ered  quickly. 

And  if  the  spirit  of  mischief  ever  dwelt  in 
woman,  and  looked  out  of  woman's  eyes,  it  looked 
out  of  those  tliat  now  most  unscrupidously  sought 
my  somewhat  agitated  face,  "  Yes,  you  have ! "  She 
rose,  opened  a  door  that  led  into  another  room, 
and  said,  "Ethel!  " 

There  came  forth  a  lady,  younger,  taller, 
darker-haired,  and  as  beautiful  as  Terese. 

"  Ethel  Barrington.  Mr.  Deane,  my  husband's 
sister.  .She  is  younger  than  I  am — (don't  stare  at 
me,  Ethel) — but  very  like — very  like  my  beautiful 
mother,  and  your  picture  of  her  ;  is  she  not  ?  Of 
course  we  thought  you  knew  everything.  But 
Ethel  had  come  to  us,  the  night  of  the  fire, 
from  Sir  Frederick  Worth's.   She  and  tlie  servants 


had  all  time  to  be  helped  out  somehow.  I  could 
hot  leave  Leslie.  He  went  to  a  room  to  secure 
papers ;  there  you  found  him,  and  you  know  the 
rest.  Ethel  was  fetched  again  the  next  morn- 
ing by  Lady  Worth.  It  was  Ethel  who  told  you 
that  Leslie  could  tread  that  terrible  plank.  She 
only  returned  to  us  yesterday.  Do  you  understand 
it  now?" 

I  did  understand  it.  I  understood,  too,  the 
bright  exulting  glance  that  would  follow  me  and 
find  me  out,  and  tell  me  again  and  again,  without 
the  trouljle  of  words,  till  I  was  shame-faced  and 
cowardly,  and  struck  with  tremor  and  chicken- 
heartedness,  that  I  had — yes,  /  had,  and  that 
/  JciKfir  I  Ik  id.  seen  the  woman  I  could  marry,  and 
that  Ethel  Barring-ton  was  she.  And  so  I  became 
a  hero  ! — a  hero  ?     Do  you  doiibt  it  ;  cpiestion  it ' 


Fair   doubter,   cease, 
hero.      I  am  hers. 


I  am  Ethel 


Barriugtou's 


THE   SPRIG  OF  LAVEJTDER. 


IS  a  faded  sprig  of  Lavender,  iu  nowise  worth  tli3 
keeping, 
Yet  I  prize  it  above  other  things,  though  valueless 
it  be  ; 
For  slie's  far  off  that  gave  it  me,   where  clouds  are 
calmly  sleeping 
All  summer  through,   above  the  hills  so  very  dear 
to  me. 

11. 
The  little  hand  that  gave   it,   with  the  tiny  fairy 
fingers. 
With  touches  imperceptil)le  has  stoleu  all  my  heart; 
Oh  !    frankly  does    she  otter  it.,    and  oftentimes  it 
lingers 
Right  lovingly  within  my  own,  where'er  we  meet 
or  part. 

III. 
Yes,  she  is  fair  and  gentle,  and  her  voice   is  low 
and  tender 
\  As   the   whisper  of  a  summer  wind,   or   distant 

'•  streams  at  play  ; 

And  may  good  angels  guard  her  well,  and  sunniest 
moments  send' her. 
Will  ever  he  my  prayer  for  her,  when  I  am  far 


IV. 

And  thoughts  of  her  bring  thoughts  of  home,    and 
all  I've  left  behind  me  ; 
And    then    my    thoughts    go    wandering    in    the 
mansions  of  tiie  Past, 
And  little  is  the  Lavender  then  needed  to  remind  me 
How  happy  hours,  like  summer  flowers,  must  fade 
and  perish  fast. 


And  yet  I  keep  the  Lavender,   and  when  again  I 
meet  her, 
I'll  show  her  how  I've  kept  it,  and  she'll  turn 
away  her  head  ; 
And  blushing,   say  I'm  foolish  ;    but  can    anything 
lie  sweeter 
Than  to  see  the  blushes  rising  o'er  her  cheek  so 
rosy -red  ?  jMesior. 
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HOW  AX  ^VDVERTISEMENT  GOT  A  "\\T:FE. 


"  Tobacco  is  the  tomb  of  love,"  writes  a  modem 
novelist  of  high  standing  ;  but,  vrith  cvcrj-  respect 
for  his  authority,  I  beg  to  say  it  was  <|uite  the 
contrary  in  my  case. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  by  my 
fireside,  totting  up  innumerable  pages  of  my 
1      '        ''a    hull.-''  -book,  taking  exercise  in 

;.  lie  on  It'll, _         ..;  us  of  "petty  cash"' — com- 

prising items  for  carrots  and  Bath -bricks,  metal 
tacks  and  mutton  chops — until,  tire<l  and  wearied, 
1  arrived  at  the  siun  total,  and  jerked  the  Iwok 
on  the  mantelpiece.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  I 
placed  my  band  in  the  pocket  of  my  dressing- 
gown,  drew  out  a  leather  case,  and  lit  a  principe. 
Well,  having  lit  the  ]>rincii>e,  I  placed  my  feet  on 
the  fender  and  sighed,  exhausted  by  mj''  long  job 
of  domestic  aocoimts.  I  was  then  in  business — 
'twas  a  small  wholesale  business  then,  'tis  a  large 
one  now — yet  one  morning's  totting  of  carrots  and 
Bath-bricks,  of  metal  tacks  and  niutt'iu  chops, 
would  tire  me  a  thousand  times  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  of  honest  ledger-work.  I  sighed,  not 
from  love,  but  from  labour  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  had  never  been  in  love.  Is  this  t<)  go  on 
for  ever  ?  tliought  I,  as  I  took  my  third  whiff,  and 
looked  dreamily  through  the  thin  sm<>ke  as  it 
ascended  between  me  and  a  large  print  of  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  which  hung  over  the  chinmey- 
piece.  Am  I  to  spend  my  jirime  in  totting  up 
parsnips,  and  computing  carrots,  and  comptrolling 


washing-bills  ?  I  sighed  again,  and  in  the  act,  ofiF 
flew  the  button  of  my  neck -band,  as  though  some 
superior  power  had  sea.sonably  sent  the  accident 
to  remind  me  of  my  helplessness. 

The  button  settled  the  business  ;  though,  as  it 
slipped  down  inside  my  shirt,  and  i)asscd  witli  its 
mother-o'-pearl  coldness  over  my  he^irt,  it  for  a 
moment  threatened  to  chill  my  matrimonial  re- 
solution. I  pitied  my  own  lonely  state,  antl  pity, 
we  know,  is  akin  to  love.  But  how  was  the  matter 
to  be  accomplished  ?  Most  men  at  my  age  would 
alreatly  have  adjusted  their  inclination  to  some 
object ;  so  that  having  made  up  their  mind  and 
counted  the  cost,  little  more  would  have  remained 
to  be  done  than  to  decide  ujMjn  the  day,  and  lay 
hold  ujion  the  licence.  Tliis,  however,  was  not 
the  case  with  me.  I  had  been  too  much  occupied, 
too  iiUe,  or  too  indolent  to  devote  the  time  or 
make  the  effort  to  "form  an  attachment."  It 
w;i3  through  no  disinclination  or  dirticulty  to  l>e 
pleased  ;  for  hail  any  young  lady  of  moderately 
agreeable  powers  tiiken  the  trouble,  she  might  have 
married  me  long  ere  then.  I  should  even  have  been 
grateful  to  her  for  taking  the  trouble  off  my  hands  ; 
but  1  was  too  bashful  to  adopt  the  initiative. 

I  was  a  bashfid  man.     This  weakness  came  from 

the  same  cause  as  my  Uncle  Toby's — namely,  a 

want  of  acquaintance  with  female  society-,  which 

want  arose  from  another  cause  in  m)'  case — namely, 

,  too  close  an  application  to  business. 
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AccorcliBgl}'  I  tlioiiglit  of  an  advertisement ; 
yet  with  uo  i)ractical  design  of  doing  lousiness, 
bnt,  as  I  persxiaded  myself,  for  a  joke.  So  I 
scratched  with  a  iiencil  on  the  back  of  a  letter, 
the  following : — 

WANTED  A  WIFE.— None  hut  principals  need 
apply.  The  advertiser  does  not  reqiiire  cash, 
hut  only  a  companion.  He  is  six-and-twenty,  and, 
tired  of  single,  he  thinks  he  can  settle  down  to  married, 
life.  As  men  go,  he  believes  he  has  a  moderate  share 
of  temper,  and  want  of  time  is  his  only  reason  for 
having  recourse  to  the  newspapers.  He  has  enough 
means  for  himself  and  a  second  party,  and  is  willing  to 
treat  at  once.  He  is  quite  aware  that  a  great  many 
attempts  to  convert  his  honest  intentions  into  an  extra- 
vagant joke  will  be  made,  but  he  warns  all  rash 
intruders.  If  he  finds  a  man  hardy  enough  to  make 
S130rt  of  his  affections,  he  will  thrash  him — if  a  woman, 
he  will  forgive  her.  He  has  a  heart  for  the  sincere,  a 
horsewhip  for  the  impertinent.  In  either  case,  all 
applications  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  if  addi-essed 
to  P.  P.,  to  the  office  of  this  jDaper. 

I    felt    proud    of   my  composition, 
aw'ay  my  principe  with  a  vague  glee 
pation  of  something  coming  out  of  it. 
very   great    idea   that    anything   but 
result  ;    and    I    certainly   had 
notion  of  involving  myself  in 


and    jiufFed 
and  antici- 
I  had  no 
fun    would 
not    the    slightest 
a  personal  collision 


with  any  one.  Still  the  presentiment  that  it  was 
not  destined  to  be  all  a  barren  joke,  pressed  upon 
me.  On  Saturday  the  advertisement  apjieared, 
and  I  heard  its  style  canvassed  by  all  my  friends, 
and  it  was  jokingly  suggested  by  more  than  one, 
that  I  was  the  domestically  destitute  iaidividual 
who  jnit  it  forth. 

On  Monday  morning  I  sent  a  boy  to  the  news- 
paper office  for  P.  P. 's  letters.  1  expected  he 
might  be  followed  by  some  curious  and  inquisitive 
persons  ;  so  I  told  him  on  his  way  back  to  call  at 
a  bachelor  neighboui^'s  of  mine  for  a  book.  The 
trick  told.  The  lad  was  followed  by  some  persons 
who  never  lost  sight  of  him  until  they  ran  him  to 
my  friend's,  and  then  they  went  liack  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  the  advertiser.  I  thus  dis- 
charged in  full  one  or  two  practical  jokes  which 
my  neighbour  had  played  ui)on  me.  The  answers 
were  of  the  usual  character — several  seeking  to 
elicit  my  name,  and  still  more  suggesting  places 
of  meeting,  where  I  was  to  exhibit  myself  with  a 
flower  in  my  button-hole  and  a  white  handker- 
chief in  my  hand.  One  only  looked  like  Imsiness. 
It  was  from  a  lady,  w^ho  proposed  an  interview 
in  a  neighljouring  city,  about  forty  miles  north. 
She  said  there  was  something  so  frank  and 
straightforward  in  my  advertisement,  that  she 
was  convinced  it  w'as  real,  and  she  coidd  rely 
nj^on  my  keeping  her  name  secret,  if  after  we  met 
nothing  came  of  the  meeting.      She  would,  thei-e- 

fore,   see  me  at  the  ■ ,  at  ,  on  a  certain 

day,  and  if  mutual  approbation  did  not  follow  the 
interview,  why  there  was  no  harm  done. 

Most  people  would  have  put  down  this  as  a 
trap  to  give  me  a  jom-ney  for  nothing.  I  did  not. 
A  presentiment  impelled  me  to  accejit  and  kecji 
the  engagement. 

This  was  in  the  old  coaching  days,  when  a  man 
had  time  to  make  an  acquaintance  in  forty  miles, 
not  as  now,  when  you  are  at  yoiir  journey's  end 
before  you  have  looked  round  your  company  in  a 


railway  carriage.  There  were  but  two  insides — 
myself  and  a  jjleasant,  talkative,  honest-faced 
elderly  gentleman.  Shy  and  timid  in  female 
society,  I  was  yet  esteemed  animated  and  agree- 
able enough  amongst  my  own  sex.  We  had  no 
troiible,  therefore,  in  making  ourselves  agreeable 
to   one  another ;  so   much  so,  that  as  the   coach 

approached  G ,  and  the  old  gentleman  learned 

that  I  meant  to  stop  there  that  night,  he  asked 
me  to  waive  ceremony  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with 
him  after  I  had  dined  at  my  hotel.  My  "  fair 
engagement"  was  not  till  next  day,  and,  as  I  liked 
the  old  gentleman,  I  accej^ted  his  offer. 

After  my  pint  of  sherry,  I  brushed  my  hair  and 
went  in  search  of  my  coach  companion  and  my 
l^romised  cup  of  tea.  I  had  no  difficidty  in  find- 
ing him  out,  for  he  was  a  man  of  substance  and 
some  importance  in  the  place.  I  was  shovni  into 
the  drawing-room.  My  old  friend  received  me 
heartily,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  five 
daughtei-s.  "  All  spinsters,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  young 
ladies  whom  an  undiscriminating  world  seems 
disposed  to  leave  iipon  my  hands." 

"If  we  don't  sell,  papa,"  said  the  eldest,  who 
with  her  sisters  seemed  to  reflect  her  father's  fun, 
"  it  is  not  for  want  of  puffing,  for  all  yoiir  intro- 
ductions are  advertisements." 

At  the  mention  of  this  last  word,  I  felt  a  little 
discomposed,  and  almost  regretted  my  engagement 
for  the  next  day,  when  that  very  night,  perhaps, 
my  providential  ojiportunity  had  arrived. 

I  need  not  trouble  my  readers  with  all  our  say- 
ings and  doings  during  tea ;  sufiice  it  to  say  that  I 
found  them  a  very  x^leasant,  friendly  family,  and 
was  surprised  to  And  I  forgot  all  my  shyness  and 
timidity,  encouraged  by  their  good-tempered  ease 
and  conversation.  They  did  not  inquire  whether 
1  was  married  or  single,  for  where  there  were  five 
young  unmated  daughters,  the  question  might 
seem  invidious.  I,  however,  in  the  freedom  of  the 
moment,  volunteered  the  information  of  my  bache- 
lorhood ;  I  thought  I  had  uo  sooner  communicated 
the  fact  than  the  girls  passed  roimd  a  glance  of 
arch  intelligence  from  one  to  the  other.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  odd  I  felt  at  the  moment.  My  sen- 
sations were  between  pleasure  and  confusion,  as  a 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind,  and  helloed,  I  felt,  to 
colour  my  cheek.  Presently,  however,  the  eldest, 
with  an  assumed  indifference  which  cost  her  an 
effort,  asked  where  I  was  staying. 

"At  the  hotel,"  I  answered  wath  some 

embarrassment. 

It  was  with  difficidty  they  restrained  a  laugh  ; 
they  bit  their  lips,  and  I  had  no  longer  a  suspicion — 
I  was  certain.  So,  after  having  some  music,  when 
I  rose  to  depart  I  mustered  courage,  as  I  bid  them 
good  bye,  to  say  aside  to  the  eldest : 

"  Shall  P.  P.  consider  this  the  inter\aew?" 

A  blush  of  conscious  guilt,  I  shoidd  rather  say 
innocence,  told  me  I  had  sent  m3^  random  arrow 
to  the  right  quarter ;  so  I  ^wrsAecZ  the  matter  no 
further  at  that  moment,  but  I  did  her  hand. 

I  remained  in  at  my  hotel  next  day,  until  an 
hour  after  the  appointed  time,  but  no  one  made 
their  appearance.  ' '  Then, "  thought  I,  brushing  my 
hair  and  adjusting  my  cravat,  "since  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  to 
the   moimtaiu;"    so  I  walked  across    to    my  old 
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friemls.  The  young  hulies  were  all  in.  The  eUlcst 
wa:<  ■  I  with  some  embroiiK-ry  at  the  wiinluw. 

I  ha  I  re  au  o]iiK)rtiuiity,  as  1  lc;uit  over  the 

frame,  to  whisi)er : 

"S.  S.  is  not  imnctual." 

The  crimson  in  her  face  and  neck  was  now  so 
deep,  that  a  sceptic  himself  woiiM  no  longer  doulit. 
I  neeil  s;iy  no  more  ;  that  evening  in  her  father's 
garden,  she  confessed  that  she  and  her  sisters  had 

conspired  to  bring   me   up   to  (J on   a  fool's 

errand,  never  meaning,  of  course,  to  keei»  tlie 
engagement. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  since  you  designed  to  take  me 
in,  you  must  consent  to  m:ike  me  happy  I  " 

'•  And  what  ilid  she  say,  papa  ?  "  asks  my 
second  daughter,  who  is  now  looking  over  my 
shoulder  as  I  write. 

"Why,  you  little  goose,  she  promised  to  be 
your  mamma,  and  she  has  kept  her  word." 

.U   K.  J. 

HOME  OR   HOSPITAL. 


Among  the  whole  range  of  human  enterprises, 
there  is  scarcely  i>crhai>s  a  pleasauter  one  for 
ordinarj-  i>cople  than  building  a  house.  Building 
a  house  to  live  in,  or  to  put  some  friend  iiito,  I 
mean  ;  for  there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting 
in  the  speculator's  business  of  erecting  houses  by 
the  dozen,  or  the  row,  or  the  block,  without 
knowing  who  will  inhabit  them. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  two  methods.  I  need  not  describe  the  dreary 
spectacle  of  the  rows  of  unrinished  or  empty  houses 
in  and  near  London — places  where  the  damp  is 
spreading  through  for  want  of  the  warmth  of  life 
within  ;  where  vagabonds  get  in  for  shelter,  know- 
ing that  nobody  is  likely  to  come  there  but  people 
like  themselves  ;  and  where  all  the  cats,  rats,  and 
mice  of  the  neighbourhooil  can  make  as  much 
racket  as  they  please.  The  i)olice  may  look  in 
occxisionally  in  pursuit  of  thieves,  or  at  the 
request  of  some  timid  resident  in  the  nearest 
house  ;  but  nolxxly  has  really  any  business  there, 
and  certainly  nobody  any  pleasure.  There  is  no 
gratification  in  such  house  building  as  this. 

The  case  Ls  no  better  in  those  manufacturing 
towns  where  it  was  the  rage,  at  one  time,  to 
8]>eculatc  in  dwellings  for  a  rapiilly  increasing 
operative  population.  It  was  enough  to  sink 
anylxKly's  heart  to  see  the  builders'  men  at  work 
upon  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  cottages  in  a  block. 
The  main  object  seemed  to  be  to  save  land,  bricks, 
and  money.  The  dwellings  were  all  alike,  stand- 
ing back  to  back,  so  that  one  wall,  without  an 
inch  of  opening,  formed  the  back-wall  of  the 
whole  lot.  Only  the  entl  houses  could  ever  have 
openings  on  the  side,  and  each  of  them  on  only 
one  side.  The  others  ha<l  a  door  an<l  two  or  more 
windows  in  front ;  and  that  was  all  the  ventilation 
provided.  Living  there  was  being  shut  up  in  a 
box  like  a  baby-house,  with  only  a  bit  of  the 
front  moveable.  Only  one  chimnej'  to  each ;  win- 
dows not  made  to  oi)cn,  or  witli  perhaps  one 
small  pane  turning  on  a  hinge  ;  and  no  tire  place 
in  any  bed-room  :  such  was  the  provision  made 
for  the  breathing  of  a  whole  family.     The  families 


themselves  were  too  Uttle  aware  that  it  is  a 
poisonous  practice  to  live  even  in  large  and  lofty 
fiKinis  whicli  have  not  ojieiiings  for  the  perpetual 
renewed  of  the  air.  They  did  not  understand  that 
their  wretched  feelings  in  sleep,  and  on  waking, 
were  owing  to  their  having  breathed  poisonous  air 
during  the  niglit  ;  and  so  the  U.n;uita  made  no 
objection  to  the  cottages  on  that  score. 

They  wore  more  aware  of  the  injury  done  them 
by  the  alvsence  of  a  proper  fotmdation  for  the 
houses.  The  walls  were  scarcely  inserted  in  the 
clay  soil,  which  was  left  just  as  it  Wits,  undrained, 
untouched,  with  the  brick-lloors  slightly  rammed 
down  into  it,  or  a  wooden  tlooring  merely  laid 
upon  it.  The  damp  whicli  crept  up  the  walls  and 
kept  the  bricks  wet,  or  the  boarils  rotten,  was  a 
p:Upable  evil  enough  ;  and  the  tenants  lamented  it ; 
but  they  did  not  see,  nor  their  landlord  either, 
how  anything  could  be  done  ;  and  there  the  place 
rotted,  and  the  people  in  it.  The  houses  were 
built  to  last  only  a  few  years,  and  to  be  going  to 
pieces  during  the  whole  interval  ;  but  the  people 
decayed  so  much  faster,  that  there  was  a  long 
series  of  funerals  from  the  doors  before  the  roofs 
fell  in  and  the  walls  crumbled  down. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  The  subject  happily 
is  better  understood  now.  From  ricketty  dwellings 
run  up  to  serve  a  single  generation,  let  us  turn  to 
hotises  which  will  last  a  thousand  years. 

By  houses  which  will  last  a  thousand  years,  I 
do  not  mean  any  great  baronial  castle,  or  even 
the  most  substantial  manor-house  that  any  ancestor 
of  our  generation  ever  erected.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  dwellings,  for  gentle  and  simple,  which  are 
built  every  year  in  those  districts  of  the  country 
in  which  stone  is  the  material.  In  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  kingilom,  very  few  ruins  of 
human  dwellings  are  seen  ;  and  such  as  there  are 
woidd  be  sound  and  substantial  houses  again  if 
they  were  roofed  and  fitted  up.  The  walls  are 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  stand  for  ever,  if  the 
foimdation  is  good.  Tlic  principle  of  building  is 
the  same  for  the  most  i)art  in  regard  to  the 
handsomest  and  the  humblest  abodes ;  aad  the 
pleasure,  I  suppose,  is  much  the  same,  l>oth  in 
kind  and  degree,  of  seeing  the  future  dwelling 
rising  from  the  ground,  ami  assuming  the  appear- 
ance which  it  is  to  have  for  generations  to  come. 
In  districts  where  the  land  is  level,  the  soil  clay, 
and  the  houses  of  brick,  the  highest  policy  of 
building  is  to  emulate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
advantages  and  virtues  of  the  stone  regions  ;  and 
the  towns  and  villages  of  our  mountain  districts 
ought  therefore  to  be  moilcls  of  the  art  of  healthy 
living  in  resi>ect  of  habitation. 

In  such  places  there  is  usually  an  express  aim 
in  building  a  house,  large  or  small.  It  ia  built, 
not  for  the  chance  of  letting  or  selling,  but  for 
some  particular  inhabiUint,  or  cla.ss  of  inhabitant. 
There  is  prol)ably  a  scarcity  of  dwellings,  and  the 
new  one  is  meant  to  accommodate  somel»ody  who 
is  waiting,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  families  who  are 
known  to  be  wretchedly  crowded.  In  such  a 
case,  the  first  stage  is  of  hope  and  fear  about 
getting  ground  to  build  on.  This  is  a  sore  point 
in  many  rural  districts,  and  a  very  expensive  part 
of  the  business  in   the    towns.     It  is    a    painfid 
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tiling  to  see,  in  many  a  glorious  valley  and  in 
many  an  old-fashioned  country  parish,  that  ground 
can  always  be  had  for  building  mansions,  but 
never  for  cottages.  A  great  lady,  perhaps,  who 
owns  half  a  parish  or  a  whole  one,  permits  no 
house  to  be  built  except  on  the  site  of  a  former 
one,  however  popidous  the  neighbourhood  may  be 
growing.  A  tradesman  who  has  a  chance  to 
build  a  house  on  a  lot  among  others,  makes  haste 
to  buy  up  the  other  lots,  or  to  plant  oiit  any 
cottages  which  he  cannot  suppress.  Nobody  will 
sell  land  for  Iniilding,  for  fear  of  the  frown  of  the 
squire  or  the  parson.  But  by  patient  watching 
land  is  obtained,  sooner  or  later  ;  the  tiresome 
and  expensive  forms  of  conveyance  are  all  gone 
througli,  and  the  building  may  begin. 

The  first  marking  out  of  the  plan  of  the  dwelling 
on  the  sod  is  charming.  Children  and  inex- 
perienced persons  cannot  understand  it,  so  small 
do  the  divisions  look.  It  is  like  a  doll's  hoixse, 
they  say ;  and  the  only  way  to  convince  them 
that  the  thing  is  true,  is  to  put  half-a-dozen 
persons  on  the  plot  meant  for  the  sitting-room, 
and  show  them  there  is  room  to  turn  about. 

When  the  final  study  of  the  outline  is  gone 
through,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  fatal 
mistake,  no  crying  inconvenience  or  blemish  ;  and 
when  the  first  sod  is  turned  by  some  A^ahied  hand, 
there  is  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  prettiness  of  the 
business.  The  foundations  make  a  great  mess. 
Ere  long,  however,  the  walls  begin  to  rise  ;  and 
one  stage  seems  to  have  been  reached  when 
the  spaces  for  the  windows  ajipear.  Not  many 
builders  of  family  houses  are  so  indifferent  as  Mr. 
Day,  the  author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton,"  who 
was  too  indolent  to  leave  his  book,  and  decide  on 
the  distances  between  the  windows  of  his  dining- 
room  when  the  workmen  were  waiting.  He 
ordered  that  the  walls  should  be  built  uj)  without 
regard  to  windows,  and  he  woidd  have  them  cut 
out  afterwards.  He  never  roused  himself  to  the 
task  :  the  room  was  unused,  except  as  a  lumber 
room,  and  was  never  entered  without  a  light. 
People  less  eccentric  take  pleasure  iu  standing  at 
the  window-places  and  looking  abroad,  to  fancy 
how  the  view  will  ajipear  under  all  changes. 
When  the  roof -tree  is  laid  on,  it  is  a  real  festival. 
The  workmen  have  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  and  the 
wish  for  many  hai)py  j^ears  ixnder  that  roof -tree 
goes  mei'rily  round.  Perhaps  there  are  pleasanter 
moments  still  to  come,  during  the  work.  From 
some  hill-top,  or  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
there  may  lie  an  unexpected  sight  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  chimney.  The  workmen  are  melting 
their  glue  over  some  shavings  in  what  is  to  be  the 
firex>lace  ;  and  the  l^lue  curl  or  pillar  of  smoke 
looks  as  homelike  and  hospitable  as  if  there  were 
really  a  fireside.  Pei'haps  the  evening  sun  gleams 
upon  the  wdndows,  seen  from  afar,  but  only  just 
put  in,  in  fear  of  rain  in  the  night.  These  things 
are  i)leasant  ;  and  so  it  is  to  stand  at  the  edge  of 
the  abyss  where  the  floor  is  to  be, — or  to  step 
from  beam  to  beam,  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
room  warmed  and  lighted,  and  shut  in  for  the 
winter  evening,' — all  cleanliness  and  comfort :  and 
so  it  is  to  climb  the  ladder  before  the  staircase  is 
up,  to  study  the  view  from  the  chamber  windows, 
and  satisfy  one's  self  once  more  as  to  the  height  and 


size  of  the  rooms.  As  for  the  finish  of  all,  when 
the  house  is  habitable,  and  taxpaying  day  is  past, 
and  you  have  seen  in  the  twilight  the  bedsteads 
coming  down  the  hill,  and  have  stirred  up  the 
fire,  and  set  the  kettle  to  boil  while  the  beds  are 
made  up,  and  mustered  chairs  enough  round  the 
family  tea-table,  and  lighted  the  lamp,  and  di-awn 
down  the  blinds,  and  locked  the  door,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  in  yoiu*  new  house,  and  then  go  to 
bed,  watching  the  light  of  the  embers  on  ceiling 
and  walls  (for  there  must  be  a  fire  in  the  bed- 
rooms at  first)  till  you  drop  asleep,  the  experience 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  a  person  of 
domestic  tastes  can  enjoy. 

This  kind  of  pleasure  is  common,  as  I  have 
said,  to  gentle  and  simple.  At  each  stage  that  I 
have  described  the  dwelling  may  be  a  mansion  or 
a  cottage.  And  it  is  true  throiighout,  that  the 
essentials  of  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  abode  are 
the  same  through  all  ranks  of  habitations.  They 
are  plain  ;  they  are  easily  attainable  ;  they  are 
universal  :  and  yet  it  is  a  miserable  truth  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  our  comitry  are 
killed  every  year  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
dw^ellings  in  which  they  live.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  the  way  in  w'hich  this  chronic  murder 
goes  on  ;  but  we  need  not  afflict  ourselves  with  the 
thoixght  of  damp,  closeness,  dirt,  and  the  disgust 
and  disease  which  arise  from  these,  if  the  purpose 
is  answered  as  well  by  studying  the  conditions  of 
wholesome  habitation. 

These  universal  conditions  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. They  are  included  under  four  heads  : — 
Soil,  Air,  Light,  and  Water.  The  sovereign 
and  the  ploughman  have  an  equal  interest  in  these 
particulars  of  their  dwelhng  ;  and  if  all  is  right 
under  these  four  heads,  the  terms  of  human  life 
lie  pretty  fairly  and  equally  divided  before  the 
one  and  the  other.  They  will  be  more  equal  in 
the  possession  of  health  and  domestic  comfort 
than  they  can  be  supei'ior  and  inferior  in  other 
circumstances  of  outward  fortune. 

First  comes  Soil.  It  is  a  grave  disadvantage  to 
have  to  live  upon  clay.  Eock,  slaty  soil,  and 
gravel  are  good  ;  and  clay  is  bad.  The  worst 
eft'ects  may  be  palliated  by  extreme  care  in 
drainage  ;  but  nothing  can  altogether  compensate 
for  a  soil  which  wiU  not  let  water  run  through  it 
and  away.  Every  order  of  house,  built  on  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  especially  on  clay,  oxight  to  be 
hollow  and  well  ventilated  under  the  living  rooms. 
If  there  are  cellars,  those  cellars  ought  to  be  as 
airy  as  any  room  in  the  house.  In  the  case  of 
humble  dwclUngs  which  have  no  cellars  (but  I 
never  could  see  why  they  should  not),  there 
should  be  a  space  of  at  least  two  feet  left  imder 
the  floor  ;  and  a  ventilator  back  and  front  to  each 
space  shoidd  be  inserted  in  the  walls, — to  stand 
open  except  when  heavy  rain  or  floods  may  render 
it  necessary  to  close  them.  This  secures  the  floor 
from  damp,  and  from  exhalations  from  below. 

It  is  some  years  now  since  the  conviction  began 
to  spread  that  the  outer  walls  of  houses  ought  to 
be  double  or  hollow.  In  the  regions  of  rough 
stone  dwellings  this  was,  I  believe,  always  the 
2)ractice.  The  oldest  mountain  cottages  seem  to 
be  like  the  newest  in  having  walls  two  or  more 
feet  thick — the  outer  and  inner  courses  of  stones 
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being  laid  with  mortar,  and  the  sjiace  between 
filled  in  M'ith  rubble.  This  is  the  way  to  have 
dry  walls  ;  and,  when  once  wai  lued  through,  n 
dwelling  impervious  to  cold,  ;is  far  as  the  walla 
are  concerned.  The  work  must  of  course  be 
gootl.  The  c:iso  is  just  that  of  au  American  log- 
house.  If  the  tilling-in  between  the  logs  Is  pro- 
perly done,  uo  thvelling  is  so  waiiu  in  winter  and 
so  ciHil  in  summer  :  but  if  crevices  are  left,  there 
is  nntlung  to  be  said  fur  the  comfort.  In  tlie 
same  way,  I  know  some  cottages  on  a  hill -side 
which  are  as  comfortable  as  any  mansion  in  the 
county,  while  within  a  few  yanls  are  others  in 
which  the  surgeons  cannot  carry  their  patients 
through  an  illness,  on  account  of  the  bitter  cold 
from  the  ill-compacted  walls. 

\Vhere  the  soil  is  rocky  the  rooting  is  of  slate  ; 
and  much  of  the  llooring  also.  In  such  districts 
the  kitcliens,  cellars,  yards,  and  b.-xck  passages  are 
floored  with  slates  :  and  no  material  can  be  better 
for  drjniess  and  cleanliness,  though  a  bit  of  carpet 
is  needed  in  winter  evenings. 

A  house  thus  built,  whether  palace  or  cottage, 
is  secure  from  damp,  i)ro\'ided  the  walls  have  not 
been  saturated  with  wet  in  the  course  of  erection  ; 
that  every  loose  slate  on  the  roof  is  immediately 
rei)laced  ;  and  that  the  spouts  are  watched  and 
kept  in  good  order. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  thatch  still  e.vists, 
and  is  even  renewed  when  cottages,  farm-liouses, 
and  barns  need  a  new  roof.  Elsewhere,  tiles  are 
the  materials.  Tiles,  formed  to  carry  off  rain  to 
the  spouts,  and  well  laid,  are  tinexceptionable. 
Thatch  has  uverj'  faidt  that  rooting  can  have. 
It  rota  with  the  wet,  aiul  admits  it  to  the  ceilings  : 
it  harbours  vermin,  and  it  is  liable  to  tire.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  how,  in  certain  Dorsetshire 
cottages,  the  famdy  huddle  in  the  corners  to 
escajK!  the  dropjiings  of  stinking  thatch,  needs  no 
convincing  of  the  superiority  of  any  other  kind  of 
roofing. 

As  for  the  next  condition — Am — the  main  point 
is  to  have  a  constant  circulation  of  it  throughout 
the  dwelling,  without  draughts  on  the  person. 
The  circidation  shoidd  therefore  be  underfoot  and 
overheatL  The  underfoot  provision  has  l)een 
noticetl.  As  for  the  other,  the  case  has  no  ditti- 
culty  in  it ;  and  no  expense  is  involved  which  need 
place  the  poorest  tenant  at  a  disadvantage. 

There  must  l>e  a  door  and  win<low8  l>ack  and 
front.  There  must  be  a  back-floor,  if  any  neat- 
ness is  to  be  preserved  in  the  front ;  for  the  wash- 
ing and  other  domestic  business  should  be  done  in 
the  rear  ;  the  stairs  should  have  some  oinsning  to 
the  outer  air  ;  an<l  if  there  are  three  beilrooius 
(and  no  family  house  ought  to  have  less),  one  at 
least  must  bo  at  the  back.  There  is  therefore  a 
free  course  for  the  air  through  the  house. 

Next,  each  sei<arate  room  Hho>d<l  have  an 
equally  free  circul.ition.  8aah  windows,  which 
open  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom,  are  better 
than  lattices  ;  for  you  can  always  ojK^n  them  more 
or  less  without  letting  in  rain  ;  which  you  cannot 
do  with  lattices.  Moreover,  l.ittices,  when  not 
perfectly  new,  let  in  wind  at  every  pane  :  so  that 
the  caudle  ll.ares  and  w.aste3,  and  you  sit  in  a 
draught  ;  whereas  the  inch  or  two  open  at  top  of 
a  sash  window  gives  you  plenty  of  air  overhead 


at  pleasure.  In  every  room  there  should  be  a 
tirejilaco — for  ventilation  at  all  times,  and  in 
readiness  for  days  of  sickness.  Every  room 
should  also  have  a  slit  over  the  door,  or  an  opening 
high  up  into  the  chimney,  or  both.  There  will 
thus  l>e  a  perpetual  liow  of  good  uir  into  the  room, 
and  of  spoiled  air  into  the  chimney,  without  any 
sensation  of  cold  to  those  sitting  below,  who  will 
feel  that  glow  of  health  wliich  cannot  bo  matched 
by  any  heat  obtained  by  stitling  means. 

Liuler  the  head  of  Air  comes  the  cousiileration 
of  drains  :  of  those  drains  which  carry  away  the 
sewage.  Not  a  foot  of  such  drains  should  pjws 
under  any  part  of  the  house.  The  arrangements 
should  be  so  planned,  that  everything  noisome 
should  be  kept  outside,  and  .at  once  carried  aw^y. 
In  the  humblest  cottage  there  should  be  a  bit  of 
roof  behind, — a  lean-to,  or  a  roofed  morsel  of  yartl 
where  the  dish-washing  should  go  on,  anil  the 
cabbage-water  be  poiued  away  into  the  drain.  If 
there  is  to  be  health,  there  must  be  no  muek-he.ap 
— no  spilling  of  evil-smelling  things  tipon  the 
ground  ;  and,  if  possible,  no  cesspool.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  soil  about  cesspools  becomes  foul,  and 
mischief  arises.  Some  natural  slope  must  carry 
away  all  refuse  to  a  sjife  distance  :  or  au  artificial 
one,  with  proj>er  channels,  must  be  created. 

It  is  of  great  impoiiance  that  some  place  shoidd 
be  provided  for  ilryiug  the  household  clothes. 
In  the  country,  where  laud  is  not  of  such  un- 
consciuualde  value  as  in  some  towns,  it  is  really 
no  appreciable  sacrilice  to  the  proprietor  to  atlord 
with  the  cottage  a  slip  of  ground  in  which  pota- 
toes may  grow  below,  and  shirts,  and  petticoats, 
and  blaukets  tlry  iu  mid-air.  In  towns  there 
will  soon,  we  may  hope,  be  wash-houses  and 
drying-closets  for  all  housewives  who  can  bring 
their  twopences, — the  small  insurance  agaiu.st 
bad  washing,  damf),  and  Uluess  at  home.  It 
would  terrify  us  to  know  how  many  persons 
of  all  ages  have  sickened  and  died  from  the 
atmosphere  of  rooms  where  half-cleansed  clothing 
h;us  been  hung  ujj  to  drj',  day  and  night,  in  the 
midst  of  the  family.  The  drying-room  in  towns, 
and  the  garden  iu  the  ojien  coimtry,  ought  to  pre- 
clude such  mischief  iu  future. 

This  consideration  of  space  comes  under  the 
head  of  Air,  in  regard  to  jdl  dwellings.  It  is  (lilK- 
cult  to  imdcrstand  why  the  rooms  of  houses  in 
rural  districts  .are  ever  made  too  sm.all,  though  the 
reasons  for  that  evil  in  towns  where  every  foot  of 
space  is  an  expensive  commodity,  are  clear  enough. 
It  makes  a  ditlerenco  of  so  little  money  in  building 
a  cottage,  whether  the  enclosed  area  is  three  or 
four  feet  longer  and  broa<lcr  or  not,  or  whether 
the  HMjms  are  six  feet  or  eight  feet  high,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation,  when  it  is  once 
understood  that  the  due  siipply  and  renewal  of 
air  dejiend  on  that  a<lditi(Mt  to  the  space. 

While  consideriug  the  supply  and  ijuality  of  the 
Air  iu  a  habitation,  we  naturally  think  more  of  the 
town  than  the  country.  It  is  true  that  a  labourers 
cottage  may  be  infested  with  ba<l  smells,  if  slops 
and  refuse  .are  thrown  down  near  the  house,  .and  if 
the  windows  are  not  opcnctl,  and  the  bed-rooms  have 
no  chimney,  and  the  place  is  in  Ijad  rep.air  ;  but  still 
the  town  seems  tj  l)e  the  natural  place  for  closeness 
and  fold  air.   It  is  so  ;  but  we  must  not  think  only 
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or  chiefly  of  blind  alleys  and  streets  of  low  lodg- 
ing-Louses, if  we  are  studying  the  causes  of  our 
imdue  mortality.  There  are  great  hoiises  almost 
as  unhealthy  in  part  as  any  lodging-house  in  Lon- 
don. Very  high  rents  are  paid  for  dwellings  where 
three  or  four  reception-rooms  make  a  great  show, 
and  are,  in  reality,  very  comfortable,  luxurious, 
and  wholesome, — with  their  windows  down  to  the 
ground,  and  their  large  lire-places  and  lofty  ceilings. 
But  how  is  it  with  the  rest  of  the  house  ?  There 
is  perhaps  one  pretty  good  bed-room  on  the  first- 
floor  for  guests.  On  the  second-floor  the  space  is 
cut  up  into  little  chambers  where  the  four-post 
bed  occupies  half  the  room,  and  you  may  almost 
touch  the  ceiling.  Above  are  attics  where  you 
touch  the  ceiling  in  putting  on  your  coiit  or  your 
gown,  and  where  ladies  who  spend  the  day  in  the 
capital  rooms  below  are  frozen  at  night  in  winter, 
and  cannot  sleep  in  summer  for  heat,  jiist  under 
the  tiles.  As  for  the  servants  (at  least  the  men- 
servants)  they  sleep  underground  amongst  the 
blackbeetles, — it  being  a  great  curse  to  them  that 
the  beetles  are  the  liveliest  when  human  beings 
want  to  sleep.  I  am  told  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
basement-story  in  London  clear  of  them  :  and  I 
know  of  some  which  are  so  infested  that  it  is  shock- 
ing to  think  of  servants  ever  being  expected  or  de- 
sired to  sleep  in  their  neighbourhood.  If  there 
is  occasion  to  take  dowii  the  front  of  the  kitchen 
fire-place,  there  are  the  blackbeetles,  making 
an  embossed  surface,  shining  and  uniform,  from 
their  being  packed  as  close  as  they  can  stand. 
When  the  lights  are  extingiiished,  out  they  come, 
from  every  crack,  crevice  and  join,  and  over-run 
everything,  and  the  faces  of  the  sleepers  among  the 
rest.  The  world  in  general  believes  that  they  might 
be  got  rid  of  :  and  the  world  in  general  will  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  footmen  and  other  servants  when 
they  refuse  to  sleep  in  any  underground  place. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  disease  that  exists 
in  the  world,  and  especially  the  great  class  of 
epidemics,  by  which  more  persons  die  than  from 
all  other  causes  together,  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  a  want  of  good  air.  The  subject  is  much  too 
vast  for  this  place  ;  and  I  have  only  just  touched 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  vital  element  may 
be  duly  provided  in  private  dwellings. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  air  it  may  be  thought 
that  there  will  be  abundance  of  Light;  Iwt  this 
does  not  necessarily  follow.  There  are  well-aired 
houses  which  have  a  bad  aspect.  I  have  one  in 
my  mind's  eye  now,  where  there  is  abundant  ven- 
tilation ;  but  where  the  health  of  a  large  family 
has  certainly  been  injured,  for  a  whole  generation, 
by  the  absence  of  sunshine.  The  only  rooms  in 
the  house  which  admit  sunshine  are  precisely  the 
two  which  least  want  it — the  kitchen  and  the 
laundry.  Enough  is  known  now  of  the  special 
diseases  which  attack  persons  who  live  in  dark 
and  sunless  places,  to  show  the  duty  of  consider- 
ing aspect  in  building  the  humblest  cottage  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  windows  must  be  turned  to  the  sun, 
(south-west,  or  south-east,  if  due  south  is  inconve- 
nient), at  any  cost  of  other  considerations.  If 
there  are  housewives  so  shortsighted  as  to  com- 
plain of  the  fading  of  furniture,  let  them  be  shown 
that  the  cost  of  new  curtains  and  carpet,  or  drug- 
get, is  paid  over  and  over  again  by  the  sa^ang  in 


doctors'  bills  and  physic.  There  is  something 
more  than  the  simple  warmth  which  blesses  xis  in 
the  sun's  rays.  They  have  a  vital  iniluence  which 
we  may  not  yet  fully  understand,  but  which  scien- 
tific men  have  ceased  to  doubt  of ;  while  darkness 
creates  cretinism,  and  a  whole  train  of  diseases, 
some  entirely  special.  A  medium  condition,  one 
of  an  abode  open  to  the  daylight,  but  deprived  of 
sunshine,  produces  the  modified  effect — of  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  health,  liable  to  attacks  of 
grave  disease  from  slight  apparent  causes.  We 
have  no  window-tax  now  ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  build 
any  kind  of  new  abode  without  providing  for  the 
Sim  shining  well  into  it. 

The  remaining  consideration  is  Water,  on  which 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  much.  Yet  I  have 
seen  model  cottages,  built  with  generous  care  and 
pains,  where  the  respectable  tenants  could  not 
stay  because  of  the  diffictdty  about  water  in 
summer,  and  at  any  possible  moment.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  coiintry  where  water  did  not  abound  ; 
and  wells  were  expensive  from  the  great  depth 
required  :  so  the  labouring  class  were  dependent 
on  the  precarious  brook  and  the  ditches.  The  brook 
occasionally  shrank  into  a  series  of  muddy  pools 
of  warm  water,  or  dried  iip  entirely ;  and  the 
ditches  were  no  better.  The  difficidty  of  washing 
the  children  and  the  clothes,  together  with  the  daily 
cookery,  was  so  great,  that  the  tenants  surrendered 
all  the  imusual  advantages  for  the  sake  of  the  one 
great  requisite,  without  which  the  children  coidd 
not  be  kept  healthy,  nor  the  men  sober.  I  have 
seen  in  mountain  districts,  where  water  was 
gushing  from  every  upland,  and  every  place  was  a 
slope  in  one  direction  or  another,  Avhole  villages 
living  in  dirt  and  liad  smells,  and  the  women 
toiling  up  the  hills  with  tiibs  and  cans,  to  bring 
water,  which  was  cousimied  more  grudgingly  than 
beer,  from  the  labour  that  it  cost  to  get  it.  I 
have  seen  the  sacrifice  at  which  girls  have  been 
employed  to  bring  water  from  some  distant  pump  ; 
the  headaches,  the  sore  eyes,  and  the  loss  of  time 
and  increase  of  gossiping  propensities ;  and  I 
have  seen  the  effect  of  the  simple  operation  of 
searching  for  water  close  at  hand,  and  opening  a 
well  at  the  rear  of  a  row  of  houses  which  might 
as  well  have  had  that  comfort  all  along.  The 
water-supply,  then,  is  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions in  taking  or  building  a  hoiise. 

These  main  conditions  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
houses ;  and  there  is,  indeed,  little  to  be  said 
about  the  differences  between  stone  and  brick 
houses,  or  large  and  small  ones,  or  rich  and  lowly 
ones.  Brick  houses  are  now  built  with  hollow 
walls,  and  oiight  always  to  be  so  built  henceforth. 
The  invention  of  hollow  bricks  is  a  truly  benefi- 
cent one  ;  and  the  effect  will  appear,  whether  it  is 
marked  or  not,  in  the  reduction  of  the  Registrar's 
list  of  annual  deaths. 

The  practical  question  remains, — How  oiu-  ever- 
growing popidation  is  to  be  better  lodged  ?  The 
crowding  is  di-eadful,  in  every  town  and  ^dllage, 
and  in  almost  every  cottage  ;  and  the  perpetual 
destruction  of  dwellings  where  room  is  wanted  for 
improvement,  seems  to  intensify  the  mischief. 
On  the  other  hand,  Model  Lodging-houses  are  on 
the  increase  in  gi-eat  cities  ;  and  in  rural  districts 
the    condition  of  the  laboiu-er  is   certainly  rising, 
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because  his  value  is  greater,  and  more  freely 
acknowleilged.  Such  uieu  iu?  the  l>uke  of  Led- 
ford  h;i%iiig  l>e^'uu  the  refonii  of  hibourvrs' 
dwellings,  ihc  iuijirovtuient  is  likely  to  sprcatl  ; 
and  V  hca  the  protitableuess  of  enaliling  j>eas;iuts 
to  live  near  their  work,  in  health  and  comfort,  is 
once  (lisoovered,  the  weliaix-  and  convenience  of 
the  i>e;u-ant  aiv  likely  to  nu-ct  with  due  considera- 
tion. In  towns,  it  is  only  necessary  for  Model 
LotJ^ny  liti^ses  to  be  ascertained  to  l>e  a  good 
investment  for  money.  If  they  re.-Uly  are  so,  as 
seems  to  be  the  c.^se,  thi}-  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  their  tenants  will  appreciate  their 
pri\'ilegcs.  Meantime,  if  the  nal  cost  of  proWding 
good  tlwellinys  for  working-men's  families  were 
better  undenst'Mul,  there  wmild  surely  bo  a  more 
adequate  supj'ly  of  them.  The  estimates  ditler, 
of  course,  in  ilitferent  i>;u-ts  ;  Ijut  it  m.-iy  Ik?  said 
that  there  are  few  places  in  England  where  a 
substantiid  cottage  of  four  rooms  may  not  be 
built  for  iGO.  Built  in  pairs,  each  costs  rather 
less;  and  for  £1*20  for  the  pair,  further  con- 
veniences can  l>e  afforded.  If  well  built,  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  repairs  wanted, — at  least  in 
the  regions  of  stone  buildings  ;  and  tive  per  cent. 
on  the  outlay  might  cover  the  oriliuary  interest  of 
money  and  tlie  repairs.  Or  say,  for  such  a 
cottage,  a  rent  of  i'3  10«.  or  £-1,  to  include  the 
ground  it  stands  on  ; — it  would  be  wLUiugly  and 
thankfully  jiaid  in  any  part  of  England  where  the 
labourer  was  worth  hiring  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
lower  rent  than  is  paid  in  most  of  our  agricul- 
tural coimties.  Will  not  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  a  few  hun- 
dreds to  Bi>are,  and  not  enough  to  do,  give  them- 
selves the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  bidlding 
some  cottages,  in  the  Ix-st  known  way,  where  they 
are  urgently  wanted  ?  After  all  is  said  of  the 
badness  of  cottage  property  as  an  investment,  I 
am  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  ever  that,  when 
well  manaired,  it  is  an  expenditure  and  trouble 
which  will  never  l>e  repented  of  in  later  days 
when  the  issues  of  life's  enterprises  come  to  be 
gravely  reckoned  up.  It  is  something  to  have 
lost  no  money  ;  it  is  more  to  Ije  aware  that  hard- 
working j)eople  have  had  a  wholesome  and  agree- 
able resting-place  in  their  home  :  but  what  is  it 
to  know  that  some  young  creatures,  who  would 
otherwise  have  m:\<le  a  row  of  hillocks  in  the 
churchyard,  arc  getting  on  at  school,  or  taking 
pride  in  "going  forth  to  their  work  and  to  their 
lal>our  until  the  evening  ?  " 

On  the  question  of  Building  Societies  I  cannot 
now  enter.  It  is  emphatically  true  of  that 
qnestion,  that  there  is  much  to  be  saitl  on  both 
sides.  1  hai>}>en  to  have  seen  the  favourable  side  : 
but  I  have  bean  I  a  gootl  deal  of  the  other.  As 
long  as  it  ls  true  that,  in  the  long  run,  men  pay 
rent  to  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  that 
would  build  them  a  house  of  their  own,  it  seems 
rational  and  desirable  that  they  should  combine 
their  resources  for  the  obtaining  of  dwellings  as 
a  family  pro^terty  :  and  many  have  prospered  in 
the  attempt.  But  the  ordinary  dangers  of  ill- 
considered  assurance  hang  about  such  societies  ; 
and  so  do  8i>ecidators,  who  make  a  profit  of  the 
simple  members.  At  the  moment,  I  can  only  say 
that    the   sickness  and  death  rate   of   our  great 


nation  wU  be  prodigiously  lowered  whenever  any 
considerable  jK»rtio»i  of  the  Working-classes  shall 
be  living  in  abinles  which  are  their  own  prt>i>erty  ; 
and  that  the  surest  anil  speediest  way  to  timt 
issue  is  doubtless  by  means  of  the  economy  of 
iissociation  ;  but  association  for  that  particular 
object  is  at  jiresent  particularly  unsafe,  excejit  in 
some  very  favourable  insUujces.  The  aim  is  an 
admirable  one  for  the  working-man  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  well-regulated  associations  for  erecting 
Metropolitan  Loilging-houses,  the  danger  is  little 
or  nothing  :  but  in  provincial  towns  and  rural 
ilistricts,  a  pnnlent  man  will  intjuijc  well,  and 
make  himself  sure  about  the  parties  and  the 
management  (including  the  bases  of  calculation), 
before  he  puts  his  savings  into  the  funds  of  a 
Building  Society.  Having  found  reason  to  make 
that  mvestment,  and  got  a  house  of  his  own  over 
his  head,  free  from  debt,  and  with  no  more  rent 
to  j.ay,  he  may  look  round  on  his  healthy  chiKlreu 
with  all  imaginable  satisfaction. 

H.VKKIET    MaRTIJJEVI'. 
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I       One  morning  whilst  stationed  at  B ,  I  was 

taking  my  cup  of  tea  and  cheroot  at  the  "  coffee 
shop,  "  i.  e.,  the  verandah  of  Bachelor's  Hall,  a 
bungalow  in  which  dwelt  four  jolly  young  fellov.  s, 
!  and  where  most  of  the  young  otlicers  congregated 
after  their  morning  ride,  or  parade,  to  take  their 
"  chota  hazree,"'  or  small  breakfast,  the  larger 
me:d  being  generally  three  or  four  hours  later. 

After  gossijiing  for  some  time  about  the  chances 
of  promotion,  or  of  active  service,  of  the  merits  of 
our  resi>ective  Arabs,  and  of  the  girls  last  from 
England,  a  young  .Scotch  assistant-surgeon  who 
I  had  lately  joined  the  regiment,  turning  to  Sinclair, 
a  lieutenant  of  some  seven  or  eight  years'  stauding, 
I  said  in  a  broad  accent : 

"Seenclair,  you're  a  bit  dabbler  in  natural 
heestory,  though  ye  ha'not  my  skeel  in  it,  what 
d'ye  think  o'  my  deescoovery  of  a  new  si>ecie8  of 
snake,  wi'  horuns  on  its  hcatl  ?  " 

"StuU,"  returned  Sinchur,  "you  are  always 
making  some  l>oa8t  or  other,  and  you  are  conceited 
enough  to  take  any  credit  to  yourself." 

"  Weel,  that's  unco'  un]>oleete,  .and  I  dinna 
thank  ye  for  it ;  but  what  1  state's  a  fack,  for  I 
deesteenckly  saw  the  beast  this  morn's  morn  with 
my  aiii  eyes." 

"And  why  did  you  not  try  to  kill  it  ?  " 

"So  1  ibd  ;  but  the  sletpery  repteel  got  into  a 
hole  l»efore  ye  could  coont  sax  ;  but  my  sais  saw 
it  too,  speer  at  him  alxx)t  it." 

The  man  was  called  accordingly,  but  was  not 
forthcoming  at  that  time,  having  gone  to  the 
baziuir  for  grain  for  his  master's  horse,  so  the 
subject  drop|>ed  for  the  present. 

The  doctor  8  chum,  a  young  ensign,  afterwards 
informed  us  that  he,  the  doctor,  on  returning  home, 
prepared  the  scroll  of  a  letter  a<Idre3sed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  some  Naturalists'  Society  in  Scotland,  in 
which  he  announced,  in  grandilot^uent  language,  his 
discovery  of  a  new  species  of  snake  with  horns 
growing  out  of  its  head,  leaving  the  technical 
details  to  be  filled  up  after  he  had  caught  and 
examined  a  s{>ecLmen.     This  letter  he  showed  to 
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his  chum,  with  much  bragging  about  the  fame  he 
should  get,  that  the  snake  would  be  called  "Serpens 
]Macgilli\Ty, "  after  him,  &c. 

The  next  morning,  the  same  party  being  assem- 
bled at  the  coflfee-shop,  the  subject  was  again 
referred  to,  and  the  doctor's  sais  sent  for. 

On  the  man  appearing  and  making  many  salams 
to  the  sahibs,  he  was  questioned  by  his  master, 
who  woidd  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  showing 
off  his  proficiency  in  the  language,  cf  which, 
however,  he  really  knew  very  little. 

"  Hussun  Khan,  yesterday  morning  did  you 
not  see  a  snake  with  things "  (turning  to  us), 
"  "V^Tiat's  the  Hindixstani  for  honms?"  as  nobody 
woidd  enhghten  him,  he  went  on,  using  panto- 
mime, and  putting  iip  a  finger  at  each  side  of  his 
head,  "  things  like  these  on  his  head  ?" 
' '  Yes,  protector  of  the  poor,  I  saw  it. " 
"  There,"  said  the  excited  naturalist  to  us,  "I 
told  ye  so.  Who's  richt  noo  ?  If  I  can  only  get 
a  speecimen,  my  f ortiui's  made. "  Then,  tiu-ning 
to  the  sais,  he  said  in  bad  Hindustani,  ' '  I'll  give 
you  five  rujiees  for  a  live  snake  like  that,  and  one 
rupee  for  a  dead  one  :  go  and  dig  at  the  hole  where 
we  saw  it  go  in." 

On  this  the  man  said  something  which  his 
master  e^^dently  did  not  understand,  but  which 
caixsed  most  of  those  present  to  burst  into  roars  of 
laixghter.  At  last,  Sinclair,  when  he  was  com- 
jiosed  enough  to  speak,  interpreted  the  sais'  reply, 
Avhich  was  :  ' '  Why  does  the  sahib  want  that  par- 
ticidar  snake  ?  He  woiiid  have  swallowed  the 
frog,  leffs  and  all,  soon  after  we  saw  him,  and 
become  like  any  other  snake. " 

Doctor  Macgillivry  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
red  hair,  and  rushed  away  to  his  house,  where 
his  chum  saw  him  tearing  uj)  and  scattering  to  the 
winds  the  letter  that  was  to  announce  to  the 
world  this  gi'eat  discovery.  He  then  set  to  work 
and  wrote  an  application  for  an  exchange  to 
another  regiment,  to  which  in  due  time  he  de- 
parted. His  reiJutation  as  a  naturaUst  followed 
him,  however,  and  he  was  long  l^adgered  about 
"the  snake  with  horns."  G.  P.   S. 

NEEDLEMAKING. 


It  is  often  asked.  Where  do  all  the  pins  go  ?  and 
it  may  be  as  pertinently  inquired,  "WTiere  do  all  the 
needles  come  from  ?  The  little  machine  that  is 
l^ut  in  action  to  make  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
clothes  of  the  world,  and  to  minister  to  the  vanity 
of  womenfolk,  surely  must  have  some  birth-place 
worth  noting,  and  a  pilgrimage  into  Worcester- 
shire the  other  day  led  us  to  its  discovery.  We 
are  but  too  apt  to  associate  with  iron  and  steel 
workers,  grimy  and  soot-clogged  towns,  blasted 
neighbouring  country,  and  pale  and  stimted  arti- 
sans. The  manufacture  of  needles,  however, 
entails,  no  such  disagreeables.  Redditch,  the 
grand  armoiiry  of  the  female  weapon,  is  as  pretty 
a  Httle  ^^llage  as  need  be  met  with,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  a  tall  red  chimney,  and  the 
hiss  of  a  grind-stone  as  you  pass  a  water-wheel, 
now  and  then,  you  may  well  imagine  yourself  in 
a  Kentish  village.  Incited  by  cxu'iosity,  we  asked 
permission  to  see  the  workshops  of  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers,  which  was  most  com-teously 


granted,  and  an  attendant  ushered  us  into  a  little 
door,  where  a  stalwart  Vidcan  presided  over  a 
fierce  fvirnace,  the  walls  of  his  apartment  being 
himg  round  with  coils  of  \nve  of  all  weights  and 
sizes. 

"  Here,"  said  om-  cicerone,    "  the  needle  makes 
its    first  start  into   existence,    and  as  he    spoke, 
the  workman  reached   down  a  huge  coil  of  wire, 
measured    about    three    inches,    and   snapped  off 
with  a  pair  of    shears,   at  one  jerk,    sixty  small 
wires,  each  one  forming  of  coiu-se  the   segment  of 
a  large    circle    or    coil.     To  straighten    this   raw 
material  of    the  futiire  needles  is  his  next    care 
and    this    he    does    in  a  very  ingenioxis  manner. 
The  bundles  of   wii'es    as   they  are  cut    off,    are 
put  within  two   iron  rings   of  about  four  inches 
diameter,  and  placed  sufficiently  apart  to    allow 
the  whole    length   of   the  wires  to  rest    between 
them  ;  when  the  two  rings   are  nearly  full,   the 
whole  is  i^laced  in  the  furnace  and  heated  to  a  didl 
red  heat.     And  now  the  future  needle  receives  its 
first  instruction.     The  workman  with  an  iron  rod 
rapidly  works  the  wires  ^^^thin  the  two  rings,   one 
upon  another,  and  this  pi'ocess  of  mutual  attrition 
rapidly  straightens  them  out,  just  as  Httle  boys 
warped  and  bent  from  the  mother's  knee,  get  set 
lip  true  again,  by  the  bulljang  and  hard  knocks  of 
a    public    school.      The    straightened    wires,    are 
now    handed    over    to    the  grinder  to  give  them 
theii"  i^oints.     We  must  take   a    little    excursion 
out  of  the  town  to  witness  this  process,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  performed  by  water-power.    As  we  walked 
across    the    meadows,     knee-deep    in  grass,   and 
listened    to    the    drip,    drip,    of    the  merry  mill- 
v/heel,   and  saw  the  stream  meandering  in  silver 
at  our  feet,  it  was    difficult  to    believe  that   we 
were  seeking  a  factory,  rather  than  the  haunts  of 
speckled    trout.       Still    more    difficult    was    it   to 
believe  that  the  little  cottage,   whose  tallest  rose 
peeped  in  at  the  casement,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  workshop  full  of  busy  artisans  ;  and  more  diffi- 
cult than  all  to  persuade   om'selves  that  in  this 
apparent  dwelling-place  of  health,   a  manufacture 
was  being  carried  on  which  not  long  since  was  the 
most  deadly  in  existence.     We  have  all  heard  of 
the  fork-grinders  of  Sheffield,  whose  average  term 
of  life  is  twenty-nine  years.     Well,  the  occupation 
of  a  needle-grinder,  a  few  years  since,  was  no  less 
deadly.     The  grinding  process  is  carried  on  with  a 
dry  stone,  and  of  old  the  artisan  as  he  leaned  over 
his  work  received  into  his  lungs  the   jagged  par- 
ticles of  steel  and  the  stone  diist  given  off  in  the 
process,  and  as  a  consequence,    they  speedily  be- 
came  disorganised,    and  his  early  death   ensued. 
The  expedient  of  covering  over  their  grind-stones 
and  driving  oiit  the  dust  by  means  of  a  revohong 
fan,  was  adopted  only  a  few  years  ago ;  so  little 
are  men  inclined  to  move  out  of  the  old  accus- 
tomed ways   even  to   save  their  lives ;   nay,   their 
lives  have  to  be  saved,  even  against  their  will ;  as 
even  now,  if  not  closely  watched,  they  would  dis- 
connect the  fans,  and  thus  deliberately  renew  the  old 
danger :    indeed    some    of    them   look    upon   the 
danger  as  so  much  capital  with  which  they  think 
that  the  masters  have  no  right  to  interfere,  exclaiming 
with  the  Sheffield  fork-gi'inders,  that  the  trade  is 
"  so  overfull  ah-eady,"  that  these  fans  will    "pre- 
vent them  getting  a  living."    However,  the  higher 
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intelligence  of  the  masters,  wo  trust,  will  prevent 
aiiy  relaj'su  into  former  ways  ;  ami  the  tleadly 
nature  of  needle- grimling  is  now  only  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  workmen  we  saw  were  certainly 
rosy,  rolmst- looking  uien. 

To  return  to  our  ueeille  wires,  however  ;  it  will 
be  observed,  th;it  the  workman  grin«U  l>oth  cuiU  to 
a  sharp  |H)int,  for  a  reason  which  the  next  process 
makes  evident.  They  are  now  taken  hack  to  the 
factory,  and  enter  tile  stamping  shop,  where  girls 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  place  each  wire 
beneath  a  die,  and  stamp  exactly  in  the  middle 
thereof  two  eyes  and  two  chauiiuls  or  gutters,  as 
they  are  termed.  It  is  clear  that  the  wire  is  to  pro- 
duce Siamese  twin  needles,  foranother  batch  of  little 
girls  are  now  seen  actively  punching  out  the  eyes 
that  were  before  only  indicated  liy  the  stamping 
process}.  The  eyes  stamped,  another  batch  of  urchins 
catch  them  up  and  spit  them,  in  other  words,  pass 
tinewre.s  between  the  two  rows  of  eyes  ;  amameuvre 
preparatory  to  separating  the  Siamese  into  sei>arate 
needles  ;  the  bur  is  now  Hied  olf,  and  the  rough  form 
of  the  needle  is  complete.  Having  been  licked 
into  form,  its  temper  has  next  to  be  hardened. 
Fire  again  is  called  on  to  do  its  part,  and  the 
neeiUes,  in  trays'  full,  are  once  more  heated  to  a  dull 
rctl,  and  then  siuldenly  quenched  in  oil.  This 
process  makes  them  so  brittle,  that  they  liy  at  the 
slightest  attempt  to  bend  them.  Like  iicry  little 
boj's,  they  w.mt  taking  down  a  little,  which  is 
done  by  placing  them  on  a  hot  plate,  and  turn- 
ing them  about  with  two  little  tools,  shaped  like 
small  hatchets,  lliis  is  very  nice  work  indeed, 
and  the  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  neetUe  mass 
is  m;u-ked  by  the  change  of  colour,  the  deep  blue 
gra^lually  growing  pale,  and  a  straw  colour,  l>y  faint 
shades,  taking  its  place  ;  at  a  particidar  moment 
the  true  temper  is  established,  and  then  the  heat 
is  withib-awn.  Having  l>een  thus  tried  i)y  lire, 
earth  (or  stone),  and  water,  some  of  the  needles 
have  perhaps  got  a  little  out  of  the  straight  line, 
and  this  is  rectilied  by  women,  who  take  them  up 
one  by  one,  an<l  with  wonderful  delicacy  of  linger 
discover  its  faulty  parts,  and  with  one  tap  of  a 
hammer  on  a  small  anvU  restore  it  to  its  right 
shape.  The  education  of  the  needle  in  all  its 
essentials  may  now  be  said  to  be  complete.  It  is 
fully  formed,  tempered,  and  trained,  and  is  about 
to  leave  school  to  receive  that  further  polish 
which  is  to  make  it  ser\-iceable  in  the  world. 

And  just  as  in  the  world  tlie  awkward  youth  is 
subjecte«l  to  severe  antagonistic  inlluenccs,  which 
together  mould  him  into  the  smooth  and  plea- 
sant man,  so  the  needle,  in  like  manner,  sutlers  a 
wholesome  trituration.  The  process  is  droll  enough. 
Fourteen  injiinds'  weight  of  needles,  amounting  t» 
many  thous;mds,  arc  placed  side  by  side  in  a 
hempen  cloth,  to  which  are  added  a  certain 
motlicum  of  soft  soap  ami  sweet  oil.  So  far  this 
promises  to  Ik;  an  "oily  gammon"  sort  of  pro- 
cess ;  but  the  addition  of  a  due  amount  of  emery 
powder  soon  dissipates  any  such  anticipation. 
The  mass  is  then  wrapi>ed  up  into  a  kind  of  roly- 
poly  pudding  ;  and  when  several  puddings  have 
been  prepared,  they  are  aU  slipped  into  a  machine 
exactly  like  a  mangle,  the  roly-polies  8cr\-ing  as 
the  rollers  thereof ;  and  now  the  whole  m;ichine  is 
set   in   motion   by  the  water- wheeL     Backwards 


and  forwarils,  to  and  fro,  grind  .and  sweat  the 
roly-polies  witii  tlieir  layers  of  needle  jam, 
for  eight  hours  of  eight  mortal  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  are  released  from  their  terrible 
maiding,  eviilently  all  tiie  brigiiter,  smoother, 
and  pleasanter  fur  the  intliction.  Tiic  oil  of  battle 
still  clings  to  them  however  ;  and  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it,  the  needles  are  thoroughly  washed  in 
soap-suds  in  a  copper  pan,  swinging  upon  a  pivot, 
and  then  dried  in  sawditst. 

They  are  now  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and 
have  to  bo  "evened"  or  placed  in  a  parallel 
direction. 

This  is  jRcomplished  by  shaking  them  iu  little 
trays.  Heads  aud  jKjinls  still  lie  together,  and 
in  order  to  put  them  all  in  the  same  direction,  the 
"  r.agger  "  is  employed.  The  little  girl  who  per- 
forms this  otlice  phices  a  rag  or  dolly  upon  the 
forelinger  of  her  right  hand,  ami  with  the  left 
presses  the  needles  against  it  ;  the  points  stick 
into  the  soft  cotton,  and  are  thus  easily  withdrawn 
aud  laid  in  the  contrary  tlirectiou.  Little  chUdreu 
"rag"  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  aud  with 
equal  speed  the  process  of  sorting,  according  to 
lengths,  is  performed,  the  human  hand  apjircciat- 
ing  even  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  iu  length,  aud 
sep;vrating  the  ditFerent  sizes  with  a  kind  of  instinct 
witii  which  the  reasoning  jKjwer  seems  to  have 
nfithing  to  do.  The  net^dles  ai-e  now  sc]>arateil 
into  parcels,  and  such  is  their  uniformity  that, 
like  sovereigns,  weighing  takes  the  place  of 
counting — one  thousand  nee<lles  in  one  scale 
exactly  balancing  one  thousand  iu  another.  The 
neeiUes,  being  now  placed  in  companies,  are  iu 
future  mameuvred  together.  That  is,  the  hea^ls  of 
each  company  are  siuiidUineously  subjected  to  heat 
in  order  to  soften  them  for  the  double  puq>oso 
of  giWug  a  blue  to  the  gutters,  which  is  considered 
an  ornament,  ami  of  counter-sinking  the  eyes,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  cut  the  cott<ui.  The  tinal 
processes  of  grinding  the  heads  and  points,  and 
jwhshing  is  now  performed  by  skilleil  workmen. 
The  needles,  in  companies  of  seventy  cacli,  are 
suljjected  to  a  small  grindstone,  the  workmen 
slowly  revolving  the  whole  number,  so  that  they 
are  ground  in  a  mass,  as  it  were,  and  thejiolishing 
being  accomplished  in  a  like  manner,  on  a  similar 
wheel  smeaied  witli  crocus.  The  original  l>atch 
of  wire,  of  fourteen  iwunds  weight,  gives  ma- 
terial for  48,100  needles  ;  an<l  after  having 
undergone  every  pnK.'es.s,  it  is  found  tliat  they 
number,  on  the  average,  4(5,700 — so  that  the  loss 
by  iireakagc  has  only  ijoen  1400  ;  even  with  tiiis 
comi>arativoly  small  waste,  however,  the  accumu- 
lation of  imperfect  needles  in  course  of  time  is 
immense.  We  saw  heaps  of  many  tons  weight  in 
the  premi-ses  of  one  of  the  large  manufacturers. 
It  is  roughly  calculated  that  ujiwanls  of  ten  tons 
of  wire  arc  weekly  employed  iu  the  manufacture 
of  needles  in  lledditch  and  tlie  adjoining  villages. 
If  we  multijily  this  l)y  52  we  get  the  enormous 
weight  of  o20  t<ui.s  of  needles  tumctl  out  annually 
from  this  neighlxjurhood  alone.  This  mass  repre- 
senting' a  number  of  ne-Jlis,  whieli  we  feel  unequal 
to  calcidatt,  goes  to  knen  company,  we  sui)po»e, 
with  the  pins,  the  m .  manner  of    whose 

final  ilisapjKjarance  hiui  ii'  >  <.i  yet  been  properly 
accounted  for.  A.   W. 
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FOOTSTEPS   OF  DAY. 


I  SAW  tlie  maiden  mom  go  forth,  and  her 

steps  were  soft  and  still, 
To  load  her  golden  pitcher  at  the  sun-fonnt 

on  the  hill ; 
And  as  she  bow'd  her  meekly  down,   the 

bridegroom  of  the  day 
Stole  by,  and  with  his  fiery  breath  kiss'd 

Night's  dew-tears  av.'ay. 

n. 
I  saw  the  maiden  yet  again,  but  her  looks 

were  proud  and  high, 
And  scarce  earth's  bossy  shield  could  bear 

the  fire-darts  of  the  sky  ; 
And   the   bridegroom  lay  beside   her,   his 

giant  limbs  outspread. 
Far    in    their    noontide    slumber,   on   his 

azure-banner' d  bed. 

III. 
I  saw  the  maiden  yet  again,  but  her  feet 

were  hunying  on. 
As  'twere  some  hooded  pilgrim,  ere  yet  his 

journey's  done  ; 
Quench\l  was  the  sunlight  of  her  eye,  and 

the  dews  hung  on  her  breast. 
While    evening    flung    her     purple    scarf 

athwart  the  shadow'd  west. 

IV. 

I  saw  the  maiden  once  again,  and  as  she 

pass'd  in  flight, 
The    moon  with    many  a  sister  star  came 

dancing  into  sight ; 
And  sadly  soft   on   spirit  wings,    as   the 

vision  roU'd  away, 
Fell  down  the  night's  dark  cm-tain  on  the 

chambers  of  the  day  ! 

Alsager  Hay  Hill. 
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BENJAMIN  HAKRIS  AND  lllS  WIFE  PATIENCE.     Bv  U.  K. 


ClIAI-JER    1.       TIIK    MEIUEJIS     UAKUENS. 


Somewhere 
about  the  clusc  of 
the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Se- 
cond, on  a  line 
night  in  summer, 
there  was  a  pretty 
eprinkling  of 
company  in  the 
Mercers'  Cianli-ns. 
Loudon  had  been 
baptiseil  with  lire, 
auil  was  fast  rising 
in  more  extensive 
proportions  ;  the 
bricks  of  whicli 
the  new  city 
was  built  being 
notably  good,  and 
likely  to  resist 
such  another  ca- 
lamity. The  crop 
of  wild  mustanl 
which  hail  llaunte<l 
on  the  blackeuiil 
ruins  was  almost 
trodden  Jinderfoot 
in  new  streets  and 
lanes,  but  the  j»est- 
lield  beyond  the 
Oxfonl  roatl,  with 
its  hetlge.s,  still 
grew  green  aiul 
flowery,  undis- 
turlxd  by  mat- 
tock and  pick-axe 
for  centuries.  St. 
Paul's  was  rising 
in  noble  jinuMjr- 
tions,  Monmouth 
Uoosc  and  South- 
ampton House 
gladdened  simple 
folks'  eyes  with 
their     princely 

splendour — but  C'lartace  House  in  its  rural  isola- 
tion to  the  north  of  Picca<lilly,  reflecting  the  dis- 
grace of  its  founder,  was  the  subject  of  a  quip,  and 
maliciously  nami^l  Dunkirk  House,  though  the 
staunch  soKlier,  Albemarle,  now  f)wned  it,  antl 
entertaine<l  there,  in  duchess's  state,  the  Savoy 
blacksmith's  daughter,  tierce  Nan  C'larges. 

Again,  in  Craven  House,  once  i>f>8ses»etl  by  kind 
Sir  Robert  Dmry,  Lonl  Craven  ha<l  dwelt  lately, 
next  diKir  to  his  royal  mistre».s,  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  the  Queen  of  Hearts  ;  ami  some  .said  the 
major's  son,  in  his  prosi>erity,  maintaine<l  the  king's 
daughter  in  her  dejiendence  out  of  his  own  generous 
exchequer. 

other    deligiits    Ix>ndon    then    l)'ia.'<te<l 
va;  ,  lers'  pleasure-grounds,  or  jtleasances,  real 

gardens  at  Drury  Lane  and  Spring  Gardens,  the 
Grocers'  Ganlens  and  the  Mercers'  CJarden.s,  though 
the  splendid  Mercers'  church  hail  i>eri8he<:l  for  ever. 


i 


Down  the  sha<ly 
walks,  among  the 
mulberry-trees 
and  the  lilacs, 
piisscd  the  groups, 
— the  men  in  the 
cloth  doublet  re- 
placing the  velvet 
of  the  courtier,  tlie 
plain  Collar,  the 
sober  hose  ;  the 
women,  though 
less  manageable 
in  their  fashions, 
wearing  different 
shades  of  the  ker- 
cliief,  folilcd  ca- 
IC'che,  or  Welsh 
hat,  the  petticoat 
wanting  the  train, 
the  tight  sleeve 
with  the  cuff  and 
lirim-looking  white 
tippet  with  its  em- 
broidered or  lace 
border.  Some- 
times tiner  birds 
intruded  on  the 
scene — a  lace  cra- 
vat, a  scented  wig, 
and  an  insolent 
eye  ;  or  the  sweep- 
ing skirt,  the  un- 
lovered  neck  and 
the  flowing  hair 
of  some  wanton, 
young,  widowed 
Countess  of  Drog- 
h'<la  in  search  of 
a  handsome,  gal- 
lant, profligate 
\\'y',herley,  cou- 
deinned,  by  the 
emptiness  of  his 
jjurse,  to  consort 
with  the  staid  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

It  seemed  that  pleasure  was  not  the  only  object 
in  view  among  tlie  walkers.  There  were  grave 
talkers  and  serious  faces,  and  occasionally  the  air  of 
greeting  by  apiK)intmcnt ;  and  those  business-like 
traits  as  could  have  been  told  by  an  individual 
wt  11  at:<juaint«.-d  with  the  scene,  were  principally 
.shown  by  members  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
whose  fortunes  were  then  8|)ccially  precarious, 
unless  they  liap|)ene«l  to  l>e  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  burly  Sir  Hoger  L'Estrange,  in  his  ma- 
Ugnant,  savage  papers  in  the  " Ob8cr\-ator. "  "The 
Protestant  Intelligence,"  "The  Current  Intelli- 
gence," and  "  The  Domestic  Intelligence,"  had 
iK'cn  arrested  to  give  place  to  "The  London 
Gazette  "  ami  its  iiiteri>ret<'r,  the  "  Ob.servator.' 

One  of  the  complainants  and  protestors  with 
the  Wliig's  green  bunch  of  ribbons  at  his  breast, 
was  a  young,   comely   man,    though   his  air  was 
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unconsciously  severe,  and  his  bi'oad  brow  was  cum- 
])ered  with  much  thought  and  care.  He  inclined 
decidedly  to  join  in  the  discussions  of  his  elderly 
confederates — worthy  Master  Guy,  who  was  so 
economic  that  he  ate  his  dinner  from  a  pot-house 
upon  a  newspaper  on  his  counter,  and  yet  so 
munilicent  that  he  endowed  the  two  great 
hospitals  ;  a  strong  man  loving  all  Ubei-ty,  and  at 
the  same  time,  most  tenderly  charitable,  who 
formed  a  broad  contrast  to  another  bookseller — 
crafty  Jacob  Tonson — who  "  aggi'avated  "  the  nose 
of  Drydeu's  ^Eneas  to  suit  Tonson 's  King  William, 
and  whom  the  poet  brought  to  order  and  branded 
indelibly  : 

With  leering  looks,  buU-faced,  and  freckled  fair. 
With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-coloured  hair. 

Tlie  young  man  did  not  care  to  be  waylaid, 
and  drawn  aside  by  the  juvenile  promenaders,  and 
he  went  at  last  absently  and  unwillingly  along 
with  a  company  which  contained  matrons  and 
maids,  one  of  whose  members  called  upon  him 
to  help  to  form  an  escort ;  for  it  was  not  altogether 
safe  for  a  flock  of  women,  unless  well  guarded,  to 
traverse  these  cool  alleys  in  the  twilight.  The 
leader  of  these  enterprising  fair  ones  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  this  austere  young  Harris,  actually 
in  the  trade  herself, — none  less  than  Mrs.  Lucy 
Soule,  both  a  printer  and  stationer,  on  her 
father's  old  foundation,  and  marvel  of  marvels  in 
that  age  of  illiterate  and  frivoloiis  women,  in 
addition,  a  good  'compositor.'  Being  able  to  dis- 
l>lay  such  transcendent  talents,  there  was  no  great 
objection  to  Mistress  Lucy's  being  affected,  and  as 
she  was  a  woman — and  a  very  delicate  woman, 
too  —  her  conceit  took  a  langnishing,  die-away 
form.  But  as  Mrs.  Lucy  refused  many  offers,  not 
from  love  of  power,  but '  that  her  aged  mother  might 
have  the  chief  command  in  her  house,'  Mrs.  Lucy 
unquestionably  deserved  to  be  cited  as  a  good  soid, 
— a  pious,  affectionate  s(nil  to  whom,  as  rumour 
whispered,  dark,  blunt  Thomas  Guy  had  inclined, 
only  his  shyness  matched  with  his  magnanimity, 
and  what  might  have  been  the  brave,  honest 
man's  bhss,  was  but  his  secret  sadness.  Yet, 
mourn  not  for  him,  because  such  sadness  must 
have  had  its  sweetness  also. 

Mrs.  Lucy,  in  her  blue  roquelary,  with  her 
cambric  hood,  meeting  and  forming  part  of  her 
tippet,  Hke  a  very  dainty  sister  of  charity's  cap 
and  collar,  and  infinitely  becoming  to  her  soft 
features  and  sunny  complexion,  albeit  they  were 
past  their  prime,  wovild  have  had  Harris  walk 
by  her  side  and  listen  to  her. 

"  Sir,  this  is  a  most  heavenly  night.  The  even- 
ing-star doth  come  out  finely.  I  confess  I  affect  the 
evening-star,  notwitlistandmg  I  ne'er  listened  to  a 
lover's  vow  ;  in  truth,  I  never  did,  sir,  when  I 
coidd  help  it ;  but  I  don't  ol)ject  to  my  friends  call- 
ing me  Stella — a  most  divine  name,  though  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  divine,  only  I'm  prodigiously  fond  of 
the  first  star,  as  some  chatterers  will  teU  you." 
But  when  she  foimd  that  he  was  restless,  and  did 
not  care  to  press  her  on  her  tastes,  and  hold 
gallant,  witty  converse  on  her  widely-blown 
cruelty,  like  a  mild,  innocent,  foolish  woman  as 
she  was,  she  just  vidnced  for  a  moment,  and  then 
forgave  the  slight — never  di-eamt  of  revenge,  xmless 


that  when  she  looked  around  and  planned  to  pro- 
mote another  man  to  her  right-hand,  she  trans- 
ferred Harris,  by  a  recommendation  which  he  could 
not  scorn,  to  M'alk  with  and  have  a  care  of  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  her  maidens  to  whom  Mrs.  Lucy 
hked  to  act  as  a  youthfid  mother  ;  for  Mrs.  Lucy 
was  too  fortunate  a  woman — too  much  envied  in 
her  substance  and  state — to  feel  ashamed  of  her 
forty  summers. 

This  revenge  most  young  men  would  have 
considered  a  slight  punishment. 

The  damsel  was  Mistress  Patience  ChisweU,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  ChisweU,  the  carver  and 
gilder,  in  Lombard  Street.  Master  Harris  really 
did  not  know  very  well  how  to  begin  to  amuse 
Mrs.  Patience,  though  he  was  l)y  no  means  stupid  ; 
so,  in  place  of  unfolding  his  parts  in  paying  her 
the  compliments  of  the  day,  and  courting  her 
smiles,  he  kept  glancing  aside  at  her  as  she 
tripped  by  his  side,  and  by  dint  of  noticing  her 
much  more  thaji  he  would  have  otherwise  done, 
or  than  he  had  foimd  time  and  inclination  to  do 
to  other  young  women,  he  began  to  wonder, 
Puritan  as  he  was,  what  deep  feelings  filled  the 
heart,  or  high  princii>les  swayed  the  spirit  of  this 
bright,  fragile  piece  of  humanity. 

Mrs.  Patience  was  very  yoimg,  fresh  and  fear- 
less, and  a  little  loquacious  -withal,  as  is  the  way 
witli  empty  little  heads  and  hearts.  Not  that 
Patience  was  singidarly  ignorant,  shallow,  or  care- 
less ;  but  she  was  one  of  the  many  green  olive 
branches  round  a  very  busy  man's  table,  where 
the  elders  were  well  meaning,  but  commonplace 
and  easy,  and  the  young  were  very  thoughtless 
and  a  little  selfish,  and  at  the  same  time  as  guile- 
less in  their  faults  and  follies  as  lads  and  lasses 
can  be  in  this  evil  world. 

!Mi-s.  Patience  looked  quite  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Lucy,  and  yet  with  a  difference  ;  Harris  found 
that  out.  The  child  had  no  pecidiar  advantage 
either,  that  his  inexperienced  eye  coidd  detect, 
except  the  loveliest,  liveliest  bow  of  a  rosy  mouth, 
and  a  pair  of  the  most  strangely  sensible  grey  eyes. 
Mrs.  Patience  wore  the  same  modest  apparel  of  a 
merchant's  daughter,  the  disencumbered  feet,  the 
tuckered  throat,  the  head-dress  for  a  covering : 
but,  granting  Mrs.  Patience's  crimson  and  white 
colours  and  her  patterns  were  perfectly  decorous, 
she  sported  a  fan,  which  Master  Harris  deemed 
frivolous,  and  she  prattled,  which  was  a  far  more 
hopeless  and  heinous  evil.  She  told  him  of  the 
difficidty  she  had  found  in  crossing  the  Strand  and 
Snow  HiU  after  the  last  rain,  and  she  asked  him 
if  he  ever  went  a  junketting  to  gather  the  roses 
for  which  Holborn  was  still  renowned,  though 
sure  they  were  only  to  be  got  in  private  gardens 
now.  London  would  soon  be  too  confined  for 
yomig  folks  who  must  have  play,  and  plain  folks 
who  had  no  fine  gi-ounds  of  their  own  :  and  then 
she  wandered  to  the  Mall  and  the  king's  ducks, 
and  her  father's  maggot,  who  woidd  not  suffer 
them  to  go  there  on  account  of  the  wild  courtiers, 
but  for  her  part  she  was  not  affrighted.  What 
coidd  they  say  to  her  ?  They  woidd  but  take  off 
their  hats  and  laugh,  and  challenge  her,  and  she 
woidd  curtsey  and  run  away,  and  if  they  gave 
chase,  she  was  fleet  of  foot  and  woidd  soon  essape 
them. 
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Mast*!*  Harris  bent  Lis  oyes  on  the  groiiiul,  and 
asked  his  judgment,  w;is  this  little  hiss  so  giddy 
or  so  unj»ivj>;ired  tor  oH'enoes,  or  was  she  bold  ? 
In  verity  it  mattered  not  :  she  conld  in  neither 
case  compivhciul  his  anxiety  lest  the  ]>rohil>itions 
ou  their  s;iles  and  the  penalties  on  their  licence 
should  crush  all  free  ojiiniou,  and  quencli  the 
ex]ire8ition  of  that  pure  and  mighty  intellect  which 
he  wottevl  of,  workinj'  in  tlarkneas  and  surrounding 
corrujitiou,  tir  stilie  the  ripe  experience  of  yuuder 
humble,  but  passionate  dreamer  lying  in  liedfonl 
gaol.  Only  Master  Evelyn  and  Miister  Walton,  of 
all  gootl  men  who  wrote,  and  would  neither  be 
blasphemcuis  nor  ribald,  nor  false  to  the  rights  of 
the  jK-ople,  were  heUl  in  any  e.itooni  by  u  lewd 
and  |>tirsecnting  court. 

Of    a   amlden,    as    the    staid    young    vendor   of 
kuowletlge    mused,  the    sorrows    and    sins   of    the 
time    reacheil     nearer    home,    imvsniuch    Jis    on    a 
portion  of  the  comi>any  of  which  he  constituted  a  | 
fraction,  approaching  the  gate  iu  onler  to  return 
to  their  houses  when  the  bells  gave  them  warning, 
they  were  met   by  a  sudilen  outcry  in  the  streets,  , 
— a  louil  and  riotous  ui>roai'  which  it  was  scarcely  j 
|iossible    for   quiet    women    to    face,    and    which  . 
even  c«>niiK)set.l,   courageous  men  nnght  have  been 
excused  for  shrinking  from  at  that  particular  <late. 
All  who  heard   the    tiunult    stood   still, — excited, 
incensed,  appalled.      Mrs.  Lucy  shook  dolorously,  ; 
and   no  longtr  atlmii-ed  the  tlivinc  1>eauty  of  the 
evening-star,  but  she  called  her  young  companions 
round   her   and  generously   strove,  while   helpless 
herself,  save  for  her  few  i>eacefiU  but  strong,  stern 
men,  to  impress  them  ^tnth  a  sense  of  her  jirotec- 
tion  ;   but  Patience  t'hiswell  gripped  Harris's  arm 
and  shrieked  outright. 

"  It  is  the  Scourers,"  she  groaned  through  her 
chattering  teeth,  "and  they  sj>are  neither  man, 
WKUian,  nor  child  in  theii'  frolics.  The  good  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us  !  " 

HaiTls  had  some  difficulty  iu  convincing  her 
what  his  co<»l  judgment  and  better  view  enabled 
him  to  decide,  tluit  the  band  streaming  jnust  the 
entrance  without  attempting  to  invade  the  pre- 
cincts was  not  one  of  those  dissolute  troojMt  of 
stpures  and  noblemen  who  onre  or  twice  a-week 
at  lea.st  beat  and  bniised  uienilx;rs  of  the  resisting 
middle  class,  overcoming  them  by  sheer  force  of 
umnbers  (for  did  not  the  train-bands  of  Loudon 
defeat  and  rout  these  young  gentlemen's  fathers  in 
the  oiK-n  titld  when  yon  grinning  head  that  had 
rotted  till"  the  bridge,  held  the  l>rains  atnl  the  will 
of  a  man  ?)  and  frightening  honest  women  into  tits 
by  their  Herce,  unholy  caresses. 

*'  You  should  not  have  Iwasted  of  your  oonii- 
donee  lH.'fore  it  ha«l  lieen  tried,  Mrs.  I'atii-nce," 
saitl  Han-is,  reproving  her,  bluntly  but  gently,  for 
the  shwldering  girl  touched  his  manhood. 

Patience  hung  her  hc.ul.  "  I  meant  to  defy 
them  in  broad  day,  and  jilenty  of  jteople  by,  and 
they  only  after  their  morning  draughts.  ludi-ed  I 
could  not  choose  but  be  mightily  afraid  when  the 
ScoviTers  are  abroad  in  the  dusk,  ami  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  safe  under  their  own  r<M)fs." 

"  Nay,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  hon-or 
witliiu  bounils.  I  love  not  that  women  should  W 
rash  and  forward,"  observed  Harris,  without  dc- 
lajnug  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  ha<.l  a  right 


to  offer  an  ojiinion.  '"  I  can  deciplier  from  where 
I  stand  that  tiie  whole  brawl  is  about  a  woman, — 
a  wretched  orange-woman,  whom  Dr.  Bates,  or 
Dugdale,  or  Turberville,  maj'  suspect  of  deahngs 
with  the  Pope  and  the  French  and  the  devil,  and 
whom  tiiey  thus  hound  along  the  kennel  to  prison 
and  to  judgment  :"  and  young  Harris,  though  ho 
might  have  been  thankful  on  his  politics'  accoiiut, 
looked  gloomy  and  oppres,sed. 

Patience  (hiswell,  taking  comfort  for  her  own 
safety,  hono\ir,  and  happiness,  glanced  uji  in  his  face 
to  be  still  more  fully  rejussureil,  and  h;id  her  sjnnjia- 
thies  immeiliately  dniwn  away  in  a  new  chann*!. 

"Will  no  one  save  her?"  she  wiiisjiered.  "  She 
may  not  be  guilty.  She  may  not  be  so  ba<l  as  she 
seemetb.  I  doubt  me  she  is  a  light  creature,  by 
reason  of  her  pursuing  such  a  trade  ;  yet  she  may 
have  poor,  honest  friends,  who  care  for  her. 
Ahus  !  the  miserable  wench  to  be  ducked,  to  be 
branded,  to  be  hung  !  Dear,  gooil  sir,  for  the  sjike 
of  God,  whom  I  am  certain  you  fear,  because  Mrs. 
Lucy  told  us  you  were  a  dutiful  fellow  as  ever 
lived,  in  the  name  of  other  women  who  are  not 
undone,  wilt  thou  not  speak  a  word  in  this  sin- 
ner's cause  ?  " 

Tn  projjortion  as  Harris  hated  and  waged  war 
with  sin.  he  h;ul  a  soft,  tender  heart,  and  he  was 
IMJWerfully  affected  by  this  instance  of  a  foolish 
young  girl's  trembling,  spontancoim,  earnest 
mercy,  the  more  so  that  he  could  not  jvct  ujion  it, 
:is  she  would  have  demaiuled  of  him,  at  a  risk  she 
little  guessed.  He  was  forced  to  explain  to  her 
that  he  coidd  not  abandon  her,  no  light  creature, 
but  a  modest  inexperienceil  girl,  to  traverse  the 
disturlxfil  .streets,  in  onler  that  he  might  carry  aid 
to  any  other  pei-son,  whatever  their  strait  ;  that 
his  single  voice  and  arm  would  avail  nothing 
against  the  authorities  with  Mhom  a  mean  orange- 
woman,  after  Staffoixl  and  Plunkett,  wa-s  nothing. 
Since  he  saw  the  culprit  pinioned  by  some  of  the 
town's  servants  and  tho  mayor's  own  men,  she 
would  certiiinly  have  law  in  her  sentence,  and 
what  more  coidd  she  ask,  mdess  she  were  s<i  unrea- 
sonable as  to  expect  justice  ?  Mistiess  Patience 
was  only  half  satisfied,  and  cried  a  little,  so  shaken 
hatl  her  nerves  been,  behind  her  kerchief  and  her 
decrieil  fan,  so  that  Master  Harris  ha<l  to  n-peat 
all  his  arguments  more  and  more  earnestly  and 
civilly,  like  a  man  of  benevolence  as  he  was, 
while  ho  got  her  with  the  rest  conveyed  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Lucy  Soule's. 

Mi-s.  Lm-y's  old  mother  was  regaling  herself 
uiHUi  her  favourite  slice  of  the  larded  capon,  ami 
drinking  her  humming  ale  (sack  was  n<»t  for 
trmlesmen's  wives  and  widows),  ami  conning  the 
scold  she  woidil  yive  her  sim]>Ie,  hee<lless  Liu-*-  for 
keeping  her  awake  till  the  l»at's  lliglit.  Ami  .Mrs. 
Lucy  would  listen  to  those  fond,  (piendous, 
maundering  tones  more  sweetly  than  to  any  lover's 
bnisijue  sj)eeches,  and  lay  <lown  her  comely  head 
in  her  i>eaked  night»ap,  au<l  sleep  like  a  child  on 
the  same  pillow  with  that  hoary  >  imum  of  glory 
which  she  chcrishe<l  so  reverently. 

Long  before,  Benjamin  Harris,  oi  <jracecliurch 
Street  carried  his  jMjint  of  putting  agitated 
Patience  Chiswell  into  a  hackney-chair,  and  walk- 
ing most  consiilerately  and  goixl  humouredly  by 
the  bearers  as  far  as  her  father's  door  in  Lombard 
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Street,  returning  slowly  to  his  fliit  above  his  shop 
— as  all  London  tradesmen,  yea,  and  many  mer- 
chants, dwelt  in  his  generation — still  haunted 
between  times  by  the  green  shady  Mercers'  Gar- 
dens, and  youthful,  sweet,  quick  Patience  Cliis- 
well,  first  beseeching  him  to  save  herself,  and  then 
to  rescue  another.  It  must  have  made  an  enor- 
mous  difference  to  the  self-collected  yoimg  Whig 


to  ])e  so  sued  ;  for  he  could  not  deny  the  Mibje- 
quent  fact — though  it  disconcerted  him  gi-eatly  to 
admit  it,  even  to  himself,  and  he  endeavoured 
strenuously  to  cheat  his  conscience  and  blink  the 
new  sensation — that  the  image  of  the  carver  and 
gilder's  frank,  transparent,  light-hearted  little 
daTighter,  grown  all  of  a  sudden  distressed  and 
pitiful,  would  make  his  calm,  serious  heart  beat. 


(To  be  conlinueii .) 


ENGLISH   WAE-SHIPS  AND  THEIR  USES.     By  W.  B.  A. 


Tbe  Steam-Uum. 


With  regard  to  the  external  form  of  the  hull  of 
a  vessel,  it  must  vary  according  to  the  jnirposes  for 
which  it  is  designed.  If  retpiired  to  carry  much 
cargo,  it  must  be  dee]>  and  square  and  wall- 
sided.  If  a  sailing  vessel,  it  must  perforce  have 
a  broader  beam  than  a  steamer,  to  conq)ensate  for 
the  leverage  of  the  wind  tending  to  overturn  a 
very  narrow  vessel.  If  a  steamer  intended  for  war- 
purposes,  there  must  be  space  for  lodging  the 
crew  and  for  working  the  guns,  unless  in- 
tended chiefly  for  speed,  in  which  case  the 
longer  the  vessel  in  proportion  to  width,  the 
faster  she  may  be  propelled  through  the  water 
with  a  given  power.  And  inasmuch  as  water 
naturally  runs  in  roiuided  sections,  the  hollow 
section  for  the  vessel's  bottom  is  the  foi-m  of 
least  friction  against  the  water.  Eight  breadths 
to    a   lengd;h,   with  hollow  lines    like  those  of    a 


bayonet,  would  give  good  cleavage  of  the  water  ; 
but  unless  it  be  very  smooth  water,  the  midship 
section  must  change  to  a  flat  or  rounded  bottom, 
or  the  vessel  woidd  be  apt  to  capsize.  The 
question  of  size  is  very  important,  as  great  size — 
other  things  being  equal — gives  increased  speed 
and  greater  space  for  men  and  machinery,  both 
for  working  and  fighting. 

There  has  existed  a  notion  that  wooden  ships 
could  not  hold  out  against  stone  walls.  One  reason 
for  this  was,  that  the  stonewalls  carried  the  heaviest 
batteries  ;  yet  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pit  his  shijis  against  them,  and  came  off  vic- 
torious. There  is  one  imdoubted  advantage  the 
ships  possess.  They  can  discharge  their  projectiles 
and  move  away,  preventing  the  fortress-gunner, 
from  getting  their  range.  But  latterly  the  size  of 
ships'  gims  has  been  doubled,  and  fort  gxms  also ; 
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aiul  wood  cannot  resist  the  strokes.  So  attciupt-s 
are  now  being  made  to  jmt  the  wooden  ships  in 
amiour.  This  h;ia  l)eeu  attrilmtevl  to  the  Freiuh 
Euiperor,  l>ut  Adnurul  Sartorius  claims  it.  Tho 
germ  of  this  may  ho  found  in  tlie  ohl  j,'alU'ys, 
where  the  shieUls  of  the  warrioi-s  were  siisiiemleil 
round  the  hulwaiks  tt>  imi>ede  the  enemy's  shot. 
Armour  for  men  and  armour  for  liorscs  was 
ahandoneil  wlieu  gun-l>uUets  hec;uuu  too  destruc- 
tive for  the  gi-eatest  weight  that  couM  be  carried 
by  oniutal  jutwer. 

But  ships  may  be  annoured  to  resist,  l>y 
Bti"ength  auil  by  distance,  tlie  heaviest  slmt  now 
existing,  though  possibly  ni>t  the  shot  that  may 
yet  be  made.  It  is  a  contest  between  jiower  of 
destruction  and  power  of  resistance.  Arouml  the 
steam-ram  now  constructing,  jdates  are  to  be  li.xed 
four  inches  and  a-half  in  thickness,  anil  behind 
them  are  to  be  buUt  large  masses  of  hanl  timber 
8U]>porting  the  j>lates,  whicli  are  to  be  bolted  to  it. 
But  there  is  a  defect  here, — the  plates  are  not  of 
large  size,  and  there  are  many  joints.  The  i)ro- 
bability  is,  that  the  bolts  would  l)e  broken  and  the 
plates  would  f:Ul  oft'.  Moreover,  the  plates  are 
scarcely  heavy  or  thick  enoiigh  for  resistance.  It 
is  probal)le  that  the  (puditj'  of  the  iron  will  not 
be  of  the  best,  and  will  be  much  granidated  in 
forging. 

The  rejwrt  of  late  exi)eriment3  st^itcs  that  the 
plates  on  English  arnmured  vessels  indented  with 
the  lirst  sixty-eight  jinund  shot  at  two  hundred 
yards'  distance,  and  with  two  more  shots  shivered 
and  fell  into  fragments.  The  fallacy  in  the  state- 
ment lies  in  assuming  that  tlie  jilatos  were  of 
WTought  iron.  They  may  have  been  bought  as 
wrought  iron,  and  the  buyers  may  thereby  have 
been  sold,  but  wrought  iron  in  the  true  sense  they 
coidd  not  have  been.  They  were  either  cast-iron 
skinned  over — in  tratle  phrase,  "  cinder  covereil 
with  a  crackling,"  or  they  were  wrought-iron  cold 
swinged  to  a  granular  condition.  We  must  lirst 
esteel  our  metal  before  we  try  to  armour  a  war- 
craft  of  magnitude. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  Bessemer  iron 
alluded  to  in  tlie  article  on  Projectiles,  will  be 
found  servicealde.  I  may  say  the  Bessemer  steel 
may  be  cast  to  any  size  by  pouring  together  the 
contents  of  many  crucibles,  and  jilates  of  eight 
or  twelve  inches  in  thickness  may  Imj  passed 
through  the  rolls.  These  plates  may  be  welded 
together  by  the  proce.s,s  before  described,  by  a  gas 
and  atmospheric  air  ajijiaratiis,  and  an  absolutely 
solid  .side  i>r(Kluced,  which  might  be  lined  behind 
with  any  thickness  of  timber.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  cost. 

Friar  Bacon  once  imagined  the  walling  of 
England  about  with  brass.  It  wouhl  have  been 
an  ailmirable  resource  to  Binningh.am  for  some 
generations  ;  but  a  iirr)cess  of  tliis  kind  would  l>e 
literally  walling  England  about  with  iron,  and  the 
iron  walls  of  motlem  England  would  not  shame 
the  "  woo<len  walls  "  of  the  past. 

In  the  application  of  this  armour,  the  size  of  the 
vessel  and  amount  of  ilisphu-'cment  become  most 
im{Kti-tant.  The  enormous  weight  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  vessel  top-heavy,  and  to  set  her  rock- 
ing. But  weight  matters  little  where  the  size  is 
great.     And  these  iron  walls  should  l)e   mrtde   to 


slojHJ  inwards  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  dithcult  to  strike  a  plate  direct 
with  a  shot.  It  «  ould  glance  oH",  and  the  sloping 
inward  would  remove  overhanging  weight. 

But  it  will  be  s;iid,  sucli  Vessels  may  l)e  attacked 
l)y  torpedos  from  below,  and  a  holo  iiored  in  the 
bottom,  sinking  them  with  all  on  board.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  tix  a  torpedo  to 
an  inui  vessel  ;  and  if  practicable  so  to  do,  tho 
bottom  might  be  made  of  plates  as  thick  as  the 
upper  aniiour. 

Such  a  vessel  certainly  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  sails  when  in  action.  Masts  similar  to 
those  of  the  old  galleys  to  carry  lights,  and  serving 
as  derricks  to  lift  weights  by  steam  cranes,  and 
also  to  serve  as  outlooks,  might  l)e  jirovided  with 
sails  for  slow  movement,  in  order  to  economise 
fuel.  The  lights  at  the  ni:ist-head  or  funnel  may 
be  conveniently  furnished  by  gas  ma<.le  in  a  vessel 
that  is  incombustible. 

The  armament  of  such  a  vessel  would  be  p<in- 
derous  guns,  few  but  niiissive  ;  but  iimiuestionably 
the  destroying  power  of  greatest  moment  would 
be  in  the  momentum  of  the  vessel  herself-  In  tho 
construction  of  her  underwater  beaks  the  welding 
process  which  joins  heavy  masses  of  metal  together 
would  be  employed  to  advantage,  such  masses  as 
the  bronze  artificers  of  the  (Jreeks  or  Romans  coxdd 
not  achieve.  And  either  end  should  be  alike, 
striking  both  ways,  like  the  Malay,  with  double 
kris  projecting  from  each  hand  and  e.ach  elbow, 
steering  by  the  propellers  or  side  rudilei-s,  and  not 
by  end  rudders,  which  would  be  in  tiie  way.  Iron 
bulwarks  atliwart-ships  would  protect  the  men  on 
her  decks,  while  in  silence  she  sped  on  her  errand 
of  destruction  ;  at  one  blow  vessel  after  vessel  of 
the  foeman  going  d(»wii  below  her  forefoot,  as  weeds 
before  the  ploughshare  of  the  husbandman. 

Our  Moodcut  represents  the  projKjsed  tJovern- 
ment  Ram  in  the  act  of  striking  an  opponent. 
Before  she  is  riggetl,  we  trust  that  common  sense 
will  lead  to  the  substitution  of  shorter  masts, 
their  heels  pivotted  on  deck,  and  schooner-rig, 
the  back -stays  to  the  masts  lieing  so  arrangeil  as 
to  allow  them  to  move  forwanl  with  the  shock 
without  coming  by  the  board  ami  then  regain 
their  position,  with  elastic  provision  both  ways  to 
niotlerate  the  force  of  the  shocks. 

A  gun  at  either  end,  of  twelve  inch  bore,  forty 
feet  in  length  or  more,  weighing  a)>out  fifty  tons, 
would  carry  an  eloiigateil  shot  or  shell  of  half  a 
ton  in  weigllt  a  <listance  of  tive  miles.  Lateral 
battery  guns  of  less  size,  with  balls  instead  of  trun- 
nions fitting  into  sockets  in  the  vessels  side,  would 
form  a  battery  from  which  unseen  and  unapproach- 
able gunners  would  pour  forth  destruction. 

In  the  letters  of  Lord  Collingwoo<l,  who  watched 
the  French  coasts  during  the  threatened  invasion 
of  another  Bonaparte,  is  to  be  found  the  grief 
exi>re88ed  at  long  and  tedious  separation  from  his 
family.  If  a  channel  fleet  composed  of  such 
vessels  is  to  watch  the  (.'haiuiel  in  all  weathers, 
every  resource  of  art  should  be  adoj>ted  to  lessen 
the  tedium  of  life,  an<l  retluce  the  drudgery  of  the 
crew,  while  providing  for  every  comfort.  Of 
course  all  labour,  -save  that  of  directing  labour, 
would  l)e  transferred  to  steam  jiower,  and  all  the 
comforts  to   be  found  in  a  tirst-class   hotel  would 
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Le  provided.  Lighting,  drainage,  and  ventilation 
could  be  carried  on  as  ashore,  and  sailors  vi^ould  no 
longer  be  fed  on  salted  provisions  to  the  injuiy  of 
tlieir  liealth.  The  resources  of  modem  art  can 
]>rovide  against  this.  The  only  motive  for  salting 
meat  in  the  sailor  fashion,  called  hj  the  names  of 
"  jnnk,"  "old  horse,"  and  so  on,  is  to  prevent  it 
i iom  putrefying.  It  might  be  tanned  to  produce 
this  effect,  and  possibly  without  rendering  it  much 
more  indigestible.  What  is  really  needed,  is  to 
dry  the  meat.  Putrefaction  will  not  take  place 
without  the  conjunction  of  three  conditions — 
moisture,  low  heat,  and  stillness.  What  part  heat 
plays  we  know  by  the  late  condition  of  the 
river  Thames,  a  condition  now  applying  to  most 
tidal  and  some  non-tidal  rivers,  where  population 
thickens  on  their  liaidis.  In  fact,  the  three  con- 
ditions have  been  })resent,  and  putrefaction  has 
taken  place.  Hot  sun  and  wind  will  abstract 
moisture,  and  putrefaction  does  not  take  place 
then.  In  Southern  America,  people  without  our 
pretensions  to  civilisation  understand  this,  and 
when  they  kill  a  food  animal  which  is  not  intended 
for  immediate  consumption,  they  cut  the  flesh  into 
thin  stri})S  or  flakes,  and  hang  it  on  lines  in  the 
hot  sun,  when  it  gradually  takes  the  consistence 
of  glue,  and  will  no  longer  jiiitrify,  luiless  soaked 
in  water.  In  course  of  time  it  may  become  mity, 
lilve  cheese,  but  does  not  cease  to  be  edible  nourish- 
ing food.  The  Spanish  name  is  charqiii,  probably 
a  corruption  from  the  French  chair-cuit,  and 
thence  by  English  sailors  transformed,  Anglo- 
Saxon  fashion,  into  Jerh'd  Beef.  The  Boucaniers 
of  the  Tortugas  whose  occupation  as  an  honest 
industry — ere  the  Spaniards  molested  them,  and 
forced  them  into  practice  as  freebooters  (filibus- 
teros) — was  killing  and  drjdng  hogs  and  other 
cattle,  were  literally  l)acon-makers,  Chaircoiitiers, 
and  from  tliem  no  doubt  the  custom  spread  to  the 
Sx)anish  main. 

But  not  cveryTsdiere  on  the  Spanish  main  can. 
the  drying  process  l)c  carried  on  naturally.  In  the 
hot,  moist  regions,  the  favourite  soil  of  liver  com- 
plaints, charqui  cannot  be  made.  Even  in  the 
Pampas  of  La  Plata,  the  coast  of  which  the 
Spaniards  christened  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Good  Airs,  charqui  proper  is  not  made,  though 
the  abundance  of  cattle  induces  a  bastard  substitute. 
In  Chili  and  Peru,  and  on  the  table-lands  of  the 
Andes,  when  the  stars  at  night  seem  pendent  from 
strings,  so  that  you  seem  to  look  round  them  in 
the  pellucid  atmosphere,  there  is  the  Ijfiid  of  indi- 
genous charqui,  where  moisture  flies  away  before 
the  drying  winds,  where  a  mule  lost  in  a  snow- 
drift comes  forth  in  the  spring  a  grinning  statue  of 
leather,  couchant,  disembowelled,  and  with  his 
eyes  picked  out  by  the  condors,  but  with  his  hide 
impregnable,  gradually  getting  to  look  like  an  old 
and  worn  leathern  trunk  after  a  hard  campaign. 

Now  what  is  done  by  nature,  can  be  done  by 
art.  For  the  sim  and  wind  can  be  sid)stituted 
the  modern  desiccating  ])rocesses,  in  which  air, 
warm  or  cold,  medicated  or  otherwise,  can  be 
forced  through  moist  substances,  and  thus  flesh- 
meat  may  lie  dried  at  pleasure,  without  imdergoing 
any  process  mischievous  to  digestion.  Yet  more, 
with  steam-power  at  command  on  board,  meat- 
safes  may  be  so  fitted,   that  dry  cold  air    might 


be  passing  throiigh  them  continuously,  worked 
by  the  air-pumps,  and  fresh  meat  might  thus  be 
kept  any  length  of  time,  of  which  processes  we 
have  an  indication  in  the  meat  hung  at  the 
mast-heads  of  vessels  when  departing  on  a  voy- 
age. Passages  l;>y  steamers  are  now  so  rapid,  that 
provisions  last  fresh,  and  these  jirocesses  are 
disregarded.  But  for  the  mariners  of  our  water 
fortresses,  with  all  means  and  appliances  at  theii* 
ruler's  disposal,  ahiiost  without  exti'a  cost,  this 
simple  process  should  not  be  neglected.  Flesh- 
meat,  in  the  present  condition  of  sailordom,  is 
the  staff  of  efficiency ;  and  we  ought  not  to  waste 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.,  in  processes  diminish- 
ing its  nutritious  properties. 

Vegetable  preparations  are  now  so  common  that 
the  old  processes  of  curing  scur^'y  by  saiier-krout, 
by  oranges  and  lemons,  and  so  on,  may  fairly 
be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  better  food  that 
will  not  suffer  scurvy  to  commence.  The  marble 
and  conglomerate-looking  blocks  which  the  Crimean 
war  first  po})iilarised,  gave  out  all  the  original 
qualities  of  the  vegetables  from  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  cook  can  have  at  sea  all  the  essen- 
tials of  his  art  as  on  land. 

In  such  a  craft  the  bathing  of  the  men  would 
not  need  the  dipping  a  foresail  overboard. 
Currents  of  water  coiild  be  kept  constantly 
piimped  through,  and  if  we  get  to  water  propul- 
sion, a  running  stream  of  salt  water  would  l^e 
accessible  to  all  on  board  ;  and  the  sleeping  space 
might  easily  be  a  gentle  au--current,  cooled  in 
summer  and  warmed  in  winter.  The  great  steam 
engine,  the  heart  of  the  whole  machine,  woidd 
furnish  the  pulsile  force,  driving  health  through 
all  its  arteries,  and  making  every  single  man  the 
equal  of  two  men  by  increased  energy. 

The  intelligent  man,  viewed  merely  as  a  weapon 
of  otTence  and  defence,  is  worth  six  ignorant  men  ; 
and  we  could  afford  therefore  to  expend  on  him 
the  cost  of  three,  and  thiis  have  double  the 
efficiency  at  half  the  price.  All  employers  of 
skilled  workmen  understand  this  :  and  surely  a 
first-class  seaman  shoidd  be  a  skilled  workman, 
who,  risking  life  by  sudden  ending  rather  than  by 
long  process,  shoidd  be  highly  prized  and  carefidly 
niirtured.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  good 
seaman  should  no.t  be  a  good  mechanic.  AU  good 
seamen  are  so  in  the  processes  of  sailing-vessels, 
and,  in  a  steam  fortress  afioat,  mechanical  opera- 
tions would  be  a  relief  from  ennui.  Turning  and 
fitting  woidd  be  an  amusement,  which  "  polishing 
shot "  is  not.  The  steam  seaman,  properly  trained, 
shoidd  be  as  competent  to  all  the  processes  of  the 
engine  and  propellers  as  is  the  sailor  to  his  pro- 
pellers of  sailcloth  and  cordage.  In  the  class  of 
vessel  before  described,  he  would  be  better  pro- 
tected, have  a  Ijetter  chance  of  becoming  a  veteran, 
and,  lip  to  a  certain  point,  would  increase  in 
value  with  his  years.  Such  men,  properly  jiaid, 
would  have  no  tendency  to  desert  their  ship,  any 
more  than  a  higlily-paid  workman  has  a  tendency 
to  desert  his  workshop.  The  very  best  men 
would  volunteer  for  such  a  service,  in  which  most 
of,  and  more  in  some  respects  than  all,  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  a  house  on  shore,  might 
be  obtained.  Permanent  work  is  always  a  strong 
inducement  to  the  best  men  to  work  for  moderate 
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wages.  In  a  large  vtsstl,  lil)rario;s,  gj-iuuasties 
aiid  games  of  m;ujy  kinds  should  Ik;  prixjiirable  ; 
music  instead  of  screoehes  might  he  ohtainod  hy 
steam  apjiliauces  ;  and  even  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tiiin  kill. Is  of  llowers  and  i>lants  might  go  on. 
l)r.  .Icihiisou,  who  jirobably  h;ul  no  l):uiish  blood 
in  his  veins,  detinetl  a  shiji  to  l)e  "a  prison 
with  a  chance  of  Ijeing  drowned."  The  chance  of 
drowniing  may  Ix-,  by  j.rojH^r  structure,  nearly 
extinguished,  and  an  attractive  home  in  which 
people  voluntarily  stay  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
prison.  All  human  Wings  are  l>orn  with  some 
natural  aptitude  at  Mhich  they  work  with  a  will. 
These  aptitudes  vary  :  but  we  have  a  verj'  largo 
niunl>er  amongst  us  instinctive  seamen,  whom  not 
even  bad  food,  worse  lodging,  incessjint  dnnlgerj', 
systematic  tyranny,  and  ill-usjxge  of  ;U1  kiutLs,  have 
deterre<l  from  the  pursuit  of  their  vocation.  With 
this  class  of  men,  the  navjd  war  ser\-ice — or,  a 
better  term,  the  naval  jiolice  8c^^^ce — would 
become  the  most  jiopuLvr  of  ;dl  kinds  of  work. 

"  Steam  has  bridgtil  the  ocean  "  is  ))econ»ing  a 
hackneyetl  phrase  ;  and  therefore  certain  jiersons 
tiike  it  as  a  coroll;ir>'  that  the  road  to  England  is 
now  ojicn  to  French  or  other  invasion.  R;ulways 
facilitate  the  passage  and  concentratimi  of  troops ; 
aiul  therefore  trooj>s  may  l>e  concentrated  within 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  French  coast,  and  steam 
will  bring  them  over  to  the  English  coast  instanter. 
Moreover,  the  French  have  Cherlwrnrg  ;  vessels  of 
war,  steam  and  others,  more  numerous  than  our 
owr,  and  have  the  command  of  the  narrow 
sea — the  Miuichc.  Steam,  say  certain  French 
logicians,  will  enable  us  to  use  soldiers  for  nav;d 
purposi^  ;  steam  will  lay  our  regiments  of — horse- 
marine.'i — alongside  British  men-of-war,  and  they 
will  l>e  captured  by  Iwarding  with  that  French 
commmlity — ilan. 

The  French  are  admirable  reasoners  ;  they  de- 
monstrate to  a  fixity,  but  they  frequently  lack  one 
thing  in  their  logic — to  take  in  of/  the  data. 
Ot '  ,•»  being  e<iual,  it  is  a  generally  acknow- 

lc<i„  :  that  the  Uallic  Cock  is  by  no  means 

a  likely  bird  on  salt  water  ;  in  short,  by  no  means 
a  match  for  the  Norse  Oannet.  The  fJannet 
would,  in  contest  on  his  native  element,  un- 
questionably droMTi  the  Cock.  Chanticleer  would 
go  down  with  a  gurgling  in  his  throat,  extin- 
guishing his  woidd-l)e  note  <if  victor}',  and  he 
would  1k'  buried  in  the  deep  amidst  electric  cables 
ami  all  the  mysterious  matter  that  h:is  accumu- 
lated from  the  earliest  ages  when  the  Phcpnician 
keels  first  furrowed  the  narrow  seas.  It  is  fjuite 
true  that  there  was  a  time  when  from  Normandy 
sailed  a  force  that  established  itself  in  F.ngland  ; 
but  that  force  was  not  Celtic  but  Norse — kinsmen 
of  our  own  ancestry — of  verj-  little  .sense  of  justice, 
buf  1)  withal;   and  so  Kngl.^iid  absurln-*! 

th-  ,    .  ^i-  out  of  them  a   Richard  as  well  us 

a  John  :  and  so  has  she  gone  on  altsorbing,  from 
time  to  time,  the  l>est  blood  of  all  the  Continent, 
whenever  men  of  more  than  ordinarj-  intelligence 
were  driven  from  their  hearths  by  desjiotic  i»ower 
jealous  of  their  moral  force. 

This  question  of  steam  cuts  two  ways.  The 
French  may  now  crr>s3  the  Channel,  and  inva<le 
England — ii  they  can.  And  if  they  «lid,  and 
succeeded,  farewell    the    hoi>es   of  the  world  for 


awhile,  and  re-enter  the  dark  ages.  If  this  thing 
were  intssible,  backed  by  hordes  of  Euro|>e'8 
savages,  the  remnants  of  our  race  wouhl  .igain 
cross  the  sea  in  ships  and  i^-ople  that  magnilicent 
l;uid  to  l»e  found  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
I'acilic,  North  Oregon,  where  law  and  order,  and 
not  de8iK>tism,  is  building  up  a  new  empire  in  a 
different  sense  from  Furo|K.'an  einpin-s. 

But  steam  cuts  two  ways.  The  elder  Bonaparte 
couhl  not  cross  to  invade  England,  because  he  had 
no  steam.  But  neither  could  England  enter  the 
harbours  of  Franco  to  take  away  or  ilestroy 
in  m.iss  all  his  means  of  tran.sport,  simply 
because  she  ha»l  no  steam.  With  steam,  oiu-  sea- 
dogs  would  not  have  lain  off  French  ports  to 
watch  their  game,  an<l  make  l>rey  of  solitary 
stragglers  from  tinie  to  time.  They  would  have 
swooiHid  downi  in  ma.ss,  and  made  assurance  <loubly 
sure,  as  they  did  at  Copenhagen,  so  soon  as  they 
knew  that  the  Danish  fleet  was  virtually  made 
over  to  the  French  emperor. 

We  are  a  peaceable  people  ;  vre  want  no  war  ; 
and,  according  to  our  lights,  we  essay  to  do  that 
justice  to  all  the  world  that  we  would  the  world 
bhcudd  do  unto  us.  We  want  to  work  and  tra»le, 
and  make  progress  in  all  those  things  that  reclaim 
the  worltl  from  the  wilderness.  Providence  ff)r 
wise  pnr]wses  has  created  the  Celtic  race.  They 
represent  the  ehustic  i>ower  of  the  univei-se,  with- 
out which  all  would  fall  into  gravity,  stagnation, 
inaction.  Elasticity  held  down  by  gravity 
becomes  a  working  power,  and  thus  Celt  and 
Saxon  and  other  cognate  races  constitute  English- 
men. Take  away  the  gra\'itating  jiower,  and  the 
elastic  force  eternally  bubbles  up  in  waste  with- 
out constituting  a  power,  or  Ijccomee  from  time  to 
time  destnictive  for  want  of  )>euig  set  to  regular 
work.     It  goes  into  ilan  . 

Valour,  like  light  straw  in  flame, 
A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

Franco,  like  Ireland,  Ijcing  too  Celtic,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  Mai-  in  the  absence  of  other  excite- 
ment. From  the  Celt  comes  poetry,  ]tainting, 
music,  8cid])ture — most  of  tho.se  things  which  give 
a  sensuous  charm  to  life  ;  and  if  he  cannot  e.xpeml 
his  energy  on  these  things,  he  "dies  for  want  of 
a  liating,"  runs  after  /</  ijloire,  or  wants,  as  they 
say  in  Kentucky,  "  kivering  up  in  salt  to 
jirevent  him  .sj>iling  for  want  of  a  fight.'  The 
Celtic  nature  follows  after  chieftains,  not  after 
institutions,  and  a  <lespot  thus  finds  in  a 
Celtic  army  a  reatly  instrument  for  oppressive 
puriKxses. 

It  is  a  conventional  t.-u-ihion  to  speak  with  great 
resjHJct  of  the  French  Emjieror  as  the  sold  of  chi- 
valiy,  the  soldier  of  lilicrty,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  ! 
If  a  man  h;i8  universally  sj>oken  tnith,  |>o<>plo 
have  no  right  to  dLsbelieve  him  :  but  the  F'rench 
Emi>eror  has  more  than  once  said  one  thing  and 
done  another.  He  professes  t<i  have  gone  t<i  Italy 
to  drive  out  the  opjinssive  Austrians  and  restore 
Italy  to  freedom.  His  opj.i»n<  nts  say  that  he 
means  to  keej*  Italy  for  himself,  directly  or  in- 
directly, now  the  war  is  over.  Setting  aside  the 
chivalry  as  not  yet  proven,  we  can  understand 
that  this  act  may  fin.ally  sheath  the  knives  of  the 
Carbonari  .against  his  peraon  ;  and  any  how,  if  he 
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rules  directly  or  indirectly  in  Italy,  lie  will  know 
how  to  have  prefects  in  every  town,  who  will  keep 
a  l)lack-list  of  patriots  as  carefully  as  did  the 
police  of  the  King  of  Naples,  Gai'iljaldi  inclusive, 
and  with  the  season  may  come  the  law  carrying 
them  to  Caj^enne  or  elsewhere. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  England?  Simply 
that  some  fine  morning  Malta  may  be  attempted, 
the  Dalmatic  coasts  appropriated,  and  Russian 
shi])s  cruise  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople. 
If  it  were  a  possilile  thing  to  take  the  empire  of 
the  seas,  the  ocean  police  of  the  world,  out  of  our 
hands,  it  is  very  doubtfiU  if  it  would  be  wielded 
with  so  strong  a  sense  of  justice  ;  and  therefore 
must  we  plant  our  ocean  fortresses  in  the  Channel 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  certain  that  the  French  em- 
pire is  seeking  to  colonise.  Otaheite,  the  Pa}ivian 
Islands,  Cochin  China,  M.  Lessep's  trial  to  appro - 
pjriate  Egyjjtian  territory  without  will  of  the 
owiiers,  IVIr.  Belly  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  are 
all  feelers  put  forth  ;  and  we  dare  say  that  Bona- 
partist  agents  from  time  to  time  soimd  the  feelings 
of  FrencJi  Canadians — nay,  even  Pondicherry  and 
Chandernagore  represent  "  a  cause."  All  this 
may  be  nothing.  The  French  alliance  may  be  as 
firm  with  England  as  with  Russia,  and  as  full  of 
faith  ;  but  as  our  venerable  old  councillor.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  so  well  expressed  it,  England  must  not 
depend  upon  the  forbearance  of  any  power  on 
earth.  By  her  own  right  arm  must  she  be  jiro- 
tected.  From  Prince  .Joinville  to  the  French 
colonels.  Frenchmen  have  commonly  speculated  on 
the  possibility  of  invading  England,  and  so  we 
are  to  have  English  guard-ships  in  the  English 
Channel  as  a  corresponding  specidation. 

We  speciilate  on  no  invasion  of  France ;  we 
woidd  fain  be  at  peace  with  the  French  nation ;  but 
if  the  French  army  will  not  allow  the  French  Em- 
peror to  be  at  peace  with  us,  and  a  surprise  is  to 
he  plotted,  we  may  have  the  right  to  ask  questions 
upon  suspicious  appearances.  We  shoidd  not 
coolly  behold  all  preparing.  Any  powerfid  nation 
devoting  all,  and  more,  than  its  surplus  means  to 
materials  for  aggression,  and,  if  not  actually 
aggressing,  keeping  all  its  neighbours  around 
wasting  theia-  means  in  providing  against  ex})ected 
aggi'ession,  is  as  much  a  nuisance  as  a  parish  in- 
fested with  thieves  who  prey  on  neighbouring 
parishes,  and  whose  rulers  will  neither  put  down 
the  thieves  themselves  nor  permit  their  neighljours 
to  enter  their  lioundaries  to  do  it.  Such  a  state 
of  things  can  only  end  in  a  general  union  of  the 
surrounding  parishes  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with 
nations.  It  has  once  been  the  case  vvith  France, 
and  may  be  again  ;  and  it  miglit  be  with  the 
residt  of  making  the  Elione,  instead  of  the  Rhine, 
a  boundary,  and  gi%ing  to  Germany  sea-ports  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

And  so  we  are  to  patrol  the  English  Channel 
with  armoured  water-rams  carrying  monster  guns, 
which  French  regiments  in  French  fast  steamers 
are  to  l)oard  and  carry.  Biit  these  same  rams 
are,  by  means  of  their  steam-power,  competent  to 
a  new  mode  of  defence  against  boarding.  They 
can  use  air-gims,  worked  incessantly  by  the 
engine  and  throwing  streams  of  shot,  and  they 
can  tkrow  streams  of  hot  water  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  all  this    operated   by   intelligent  men    from 


behind  impregnable  iron  barricades,  and  not 
mere  pikes  and  ciitlasses  behind  boarding  net- 
tings and  hammocks..  The  ehm  of  the  foemen 
might  gain  the  decks,  but  none  would  leave  them 
alive.  Zouave  and  Turco,  or  other  savage 
men,  may  be  imported  into  the  service  of  oiir 
foes,  ready  to  swarm  like  tigers  on  our  defences, 
but  not  even  tigers  can  resist  hot  water.  No,  no ! 
our  steam-rams  can  only  be  competed  with  by 
similar  vessels  in  water  duels — toiirnaments  in 
wiiich  skill  must  win — skill  combined  with  capital. 
And  whose  capital  can  match  ours  in  such  a  con- 
test ?  We  are  indigenous  irou-workers,  with  the 
best  workmen  and  the  healthiest  workshops  of  the 
known  world,  and  we  get  coal  cheaper  than  any 
other.  We  sxipply  lielligerents  with  the  sinews  of 
war  in  this  item,  and  if  we  cease  to  supply  them 
coal  wUl  rise  heavily.  We  make  for  others  iron 
war-steamers,  because  we  can  furnish  them  cheaper 
than  others;  and  we  may  stop  the  sujjply  when 
it  suits  us. 

And  as  regards  detriment  to  our  commerce  by 
steam  privateers,  we  have  not  much  to  fear  on  this 
head.  Steam  is  useful  oidy  to  civilised  people. 
If  salt  water  were  ixiel,  to  be  manufactured  on 
])oard,  it  might  do  for  rovers,  but  away  from 
rivers  or  ports  where  coal  could  be  procured, 
steamers  woidd  be  as  little  efficient  as  rowing 
galleys. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  henceforth  in 
iron  walls,  and  not  in  wooden  walls,  are  we  to  find 
the  floating  fortresses  of  our  national  defences,  and 
that  thejf  must  be  ofiicered  and  crewed  by  a  race 
of  intelligent  men,  highly  paid  and  highly  prized  ; 
that  their  condition  as  to  comforts  must  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  assimilated  to  that  of  equal  men 
on  shore  ;  that  one  blow  from  a  craft  of  this  kind, 
under  steam,  with  a  small  crew,  will  be  more 
efficient  than  one  hundred  tons  of  iron  hurled 
from  guns  by  a  numerous  crew,  and  that  the  men 
who  work  her  may  be  practically  defended  from 
injiuy  far  more  efficiently  than  the  grmners  of 
stone  forts  on  shore ;  and  that  these  craft  must 
exist  in  such  numbers  as  to  command  the  ocean 
against  all  the  world  whenever  need  occurs,  those 
who  command  it  never  infringing  the  rides  of 
justice — having  a  giant's  strength,  but  never  using 
it  like  a  giant.  The  world  has  not  yet  come  to 
the  condition  of  imiversal  justice  ;  but  the  English 
nation  is  powerfid  enough  to  uphold  this  justice, 
and,  recent  wars  notwithstanding,  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  gradually  arriving  at  the  same  con- 
viction. It  will  be  well  for  the  dynastic  families 
if  they  perceive  the  possibility  of  preserving  their 
fortunes  by  converting  their  military  aims  at  con- 
quest into  commercial  aims — the  mischiefs  of  man- 
kind into  the  benefits  of  mankind.  In  proportion 
as  this  shall  be  done,  so  will  armies  and  fleets 
cease  to  exist  save  as  a  land  and  water  police. 
Meanwhile,  let  our  motto  be — 

Our  iron  walls  !  our  iron  walls  ! 
Where'er  the  voice  of  Fi-eedom  calls, 
By  margin  of  each  sea  or  ocean, 
Mind  and  body  claiming  motion  ! 
Stirring  cottages  and  halls 
In  rising  uplands,  sloping  ftvlls. 
Commerce  clamouring  for  its  freedom 
Throughout  Europe's  feudal  Edom  ! 
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MY  FRIEND  THE  DOL'TOR. 


to  float  upon  the  waters,  and  a  flag  to  brave  the 
battle  and  the  breeze. 

My  friend  the  do<.tor  is  one  of  a  very  extensive 
class  or  genus  ;  but  to  study  him  to  perfection 
we  must  see  him  established  on  Imard  of  some 
small  collier  brig,  or  little  tratling  schooner, 
whose  vity.iges  seldom  cxttiid  further  than  the 
Meditorrani-au  or  the  Brazils.  It  is  here  where 
his  genius  and  skill  are  put  to  the  utmost  stretch, 
the  culinarj*  means  at  his  command  Iteing  limitetl 
to  salt  Ix-'cf  to-<lay,  salt  pork  to-morrow  ;  }>ease- 
pndiling,  pea-soup,  lol)scouse,  and,  at  drcarj*  in- 
ter\'als,  a  sea  pie.  Now  and  then  a  hai>Icss  shark 
or  a  shoal  of  bonnettas  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  rivalling  a  S..yer  in  his  dishes,  and  the  liver  of 
a  por|>oise  cauiifs  him  to  be  elevated  as  high  as 
the  "  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft "  in 
the  estimation  of  captain,  mates,  and  crew — so 
dainty  and  savour\-  to  the  i>oor  hungry  sailors  is 
the  mess  he  pnKluccs.  The  doct-or's  mainstay 
at  sea  is  the  dark,  dampish  pantrj-,  or  store- 
room, a  box  about  ten  feet  sqiLire  beneath  the 


Y  friend  the  doctor  ia  a  negro  by  birth, 
Englishman  by  education,  and  nautical 
— strictly  nautical  —  by  inclination. 
Leave  him  ashore  for  more  than  a 
month  at  a  sjicU,  and  the  doctor  would 
run  to  seed  like  an  overgrown  cucum- 
ber, or  %vither  like  a  caterpUlar-blighted 
cabbage.  Only  let  him  skim  up  the 
side  of  a  vessel  again,  be  she  large  or 
small,  steamer  or  sailor,  and  he  revives 
immediately.  Climate  or  exposure  have 
no  intluence  upon  his  iron  constitution, 
and  he  lives  always  under  the  hajipy 
conviction  that  without  his  valualde 
serN-ices  the  captain  and  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, to  any  amount,  must  incN-itably 
perish.  Yet  my  frien»l  tlie  doctor  pos- 
sesses no  diploma — no  licence  to  prac- 
tise medicine  or  surgery;  no  knowledge 
t)f  physic  or  drugs  (thanks  to  his  good 
constitution),  excepting  that  Epsom 
s.\lts  are  exceetlingly  abominable  of 
llavour,  and  ai)t  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two  to  proilucc  spasnuKlic 
crami)S  where  the  doctor  would  sooner 
stow  away  a  pint  or  so  of  pea-soup. 
And  my  frieuil  the  doctor  is — the 
ship's  cook  ! 

The  origin  of  this  appellation  it  is 
iiard  to  discover,  nor  do  I  presume 
that  by  a  perusal  of  James's  "Naval 
History  "  any  one  woidd  be  a  bit  the 
wiser  :  perhaps  it  is  Wcause  he  is  a 
•jjcneral  benefactor.  In  India  they  call 
the  sea-breeze  the  doctor,  and  gasj*  an<l 
look  out  for  its  approach  with  all  the 
anxiety  that  a  suflfering  patient  evinces 
for  the  arrival  of  some  skilful  phy- 
sician. The  cook  has  l>ecn  the  doctor 
v.ith  sailors  beyond  even  the  memory 
of  that  gifted  individual,  the  oldest 
—  nauticid  inhabitant,  and  doctor  he  will 

remain  so  long  as  England  has  a  plank 
cabin  or  cuddy,  and  to  dive  into  which  ghwmy 
recess  he  has  to  furnisli  himself  with  a  glimmer- 
ing horn  lantern,  and  remove  a  h.itch  just  under 
the  caV>in  dining-table.  Herein,  in  casks,  in 
boxes,  in  bags,  piled  up  and  screwed  tt)gether 
as  oidy  sailors  can  stow  them,  are  invaluable  trea- 
sures, items  without  which  the  doctor  would  feel 
like  a  stranded  camel  in  an  African  desert.  Butter 
and  onions,  currants  and  raisins,  treacle  and 
sugar ;  potatoes,  flour,  sjjice,  spht  peas,  and, 
curiously  intermingled  \vith  them,  paint  kegs, 
tallow  candles,  blocks,  odds  and  ends  of  rojK-s, 
a  slush  bucket,  herrings,  and  a  bale  of  s:dt  hsh. 
This  region  is  sacred  to  the  doctor  and  the  second 
mate.  The  hatter  descends  once  a  week  to  serve 
out  the  crew's  weekly  allowance  of  groceries — 
the  doctor  daily,  in  search  of  indisjicnsable  culi- 
nary articles.  And  what  with  the  horrible  stench 
and  the  legions  of  rats  scampering  in  all  direc- 
tions, his  visits  are  usually  as  brief  as  he  can 
possil'ly  contrive  to  make  them.  The  doctor's 
only  assistant  is   "Jimmy  Ducks,"  the   hapless 
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ori^han  cabin-boy,  who  is  so  perpetually  occupied 
with  one  thing  or  another,  from  lighting  the 
caboose  fire  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
washing  out  the  skip^jer's  socks  at  eleven  p.m., 
that  he  can  only  find  time  to  lave  himself  once  a 
week  (when  the  doctor  kindly  assists  in  scouring 
him),  and  generally  makes  the  caboose  his  dormi- 
tory for  the  few  hours  mercifully  allowed  him  to 
rest  his  weary  and  oftentimes  very  sore  limbs. 

My  friend  the  doctor,  when  he  finds  himself  fairly 
afloat  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  settles  down  com- 
fortably into  every- day  life ;  his  sleejiing  aj^art- 
ment  is  the  best  bunk  in  the  "fo'castle,"  and  close 
iinder  the  hatchway,  so  as  to  permit  of  his  enjoy- 
ing respii'ation  freely.  The  floor  of  the  fo'castle 
constitutes  his  drawing-room,  and  his  large  deal 
box  answers  for  a  settee  or  sofa,  or  anything  that 
a  fertile  imagination  may  convert  it  into,  iijion 
which,  of  a  stormy  or  rainy  night,  he  will  loll,  with  a 
very  short,  very  black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  spin 
yarns  to  the  watch  below  ;  till  some  sudden  gust 
or  dangei',  and  the  siunmons  of  all  hands  on  deck, 
leaves  him  to  the  rats  and  cockroaches,  and  soh- 
tary  cogitations  (the  doctor  being  exempted  from 
sailors'  duty,  esjiecially  at  night),  which  oppor- 
tunity he  skilfully  improves  by  unlocking  and 
diving  into  the  mysterioiis  recesses  of  his  chest, 
producing  a  dark-looking,  well-protected  phial, 
which  evidently  contains  something  that  comforts 
him  in  solitude  and  danger,  and  must  possess  all 
the  virtues  of  the  widow's  cruise  of  oil,  that, 
despite  often  aiiplications,  was  perpetually  fiill. 
By  the  way,  amongst  othei'  tieasiu'es  under  the 
doctor's  charge,  are  the  spirits  and  bottled-beer 
on  board,  besides  sundry  pickles  and  sauces,  and 
hermetically  sealed  meats  and  vegetables,  all 
which  are  jealously  detained  under  lock  and 
key  in  the  side-lockers  of  the  captain's  state- 
room (a  miserable  bandbox,  six  feet  by  two),  and 
only  brought  to  light  on  very  remarkable  and 
state  occasions. 

To  investigate  the  contents  of  the  doctor's  chest 
would  prove  an  afternoon's  entertainment  to  every 
soul  on  board  ;  for,  of  a  truth,  they  are  varied. 
From  the  gay  gilt-buttoned  tail-coat,  down  to  the 
pomatum-pot  and  the  really  iisefulhoiisewife,  every- 
thing has  been  bought  and  carefullj'^  packed  by  the 
doctor's  absent  wife,  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
drawing  his  half -pay  and  rents  a  second  pair 
back  in  the  salubrious  neighbourhood  of  RatcHflfe. 
The  doctor  consequently  looks  upon  the  disturbing 
of  this  chest  as  little  short  of  sacrilege.  Every  soul 
on  board,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy, 
entertains  a  secret  veneration  for  the  doctor's 
' '  missus, "  who  has  been  represented  by  the 
doating  husband  as  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  a 
"  scholard  "  to  boot,  and  who  happens  to  be,  at 
the  very  time  these  encomiums  are  uttered  some 
thousand  miles  away  at  sea,  enjoying  herself  pro- 
digiously with  the  "  double  shuffle  "  at  the  "  JoUy 
Sailoi-,"  and  imbibing  such  liquid  comfort  as  that 
estalilishment  can  provide.  But  the  doctor  is 
happily  innocent  of  disparaging  impressions,  and 
though  under  a  dusky  husk,  his  affectionate  heart 
paints  his  Susan's  portrait  as  the  climax  of  virtxie 
and  goodness. 

My  friend    the  doctor's    i-eception-room,   aiidi- 
ence-haU,   dining  and  sitting-room,  are  all  concen- 


trated in  the   caboose,  which,  in  stormy  weather, 
is   not  unfrequently  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being 
pitched  overboard,  doctor  and  all.       lu  it  he  can 
never  stand  upright  ;  in  it  he  can  only  sit  with  his 
knees  up  to  his  eyebrows ;    in  it,   however,  with 
the  door  closed  to  windward,  he  manages,  with  the 
help  of  a  good  fire,  an  iron  saiicepan,  a  kettle,  and 
an  oven,  to  prove  a  perfect  magician.     If  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  he  excels, 
it  is  the  manufacturing  of  that,  by  sailors,  dearly- 
loved  dish — "  duff"  or  "  doiigh  " — without  which 
British  tars  would  go  to  rack  and  rviin,  and  which, 
being  usiially  as  solid  and  heavy  as  a  leaden  bullet, 
might   give  a  rhinoceros  an    indigestion,   but   is 
satisfying  and  a  mere  trifle  to  the  English  sailor. 
Here,  in  this  caboose,  the  doctor  receives  deputa- 
tions, who,  i>annakin  in  hand,  suggest  that  a  little 
hot    water    woidd   greatly   facilitate   the    weekly 
operation  of  eradicating  bristles,  constitutionally  of 
a  wild  boarish  nature.   Here,  when  the  watch  below 
are  indulging  in  a  forenoon  siesta,  and  the  watch 
on  deck  are    up  aloft   scraj^iug  and  tarring,   and 
pitching  and  painting,  the  doctor  receives  in  state 
the  bare-armed,   straw-hatted  second  mate,  who 
possesses  an  appetite  awfiU  even  for  a  sailor  ;  and 
despite  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fury  of 
the  furnace — despite  the  fact  that  the  perspiration 
pours  down  both  their  faces  in  toiTenfcs,    they  get 
up  an   extemporaneous  lunch   of  thin-sliced  pork 
fried  with  onions,  assisted  by  hard  ship-biscuit, 
and  washed  down  with  rum-and-water  that  woidd 
stupify  any  other  mortals  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,    excepting  those  who   are    undergoing  the 
fierce  ordeal  of  a  hot  sun  and  a  hotter  furnace, 
with  much  manual  labour  to  boot.   Here  also,  with 
condescension,    the    doctor   receives  the    humble 
appeals  of  the  wretched  cabin-boy,  whose  face  and 
arms   are  covered  with  slush  and  soot,  and  who, 
having   been   suddenly  summoned   from    scraping 
and  greasing  the  fore-top  gallant  mast — a  pleasant 
little    occupation   which   the    mate    has    allotted 
him,  because  he  neglected  to   "give  them  fowls 
their   meat    in   proper  time  this    morning" — has 
been  siimmardy  cufi'ed  and  bvitieted  by  the  skipper 
for  daring  to  present  himself  in  his  august  state- 
room without  being  au  grand  parfait  as  regards 
toilet. 

Even  for  him  the  good  old  doctor  has  balmy 
words  and  a  lump  of  cold  duff  wath  treacle ;  and 
having  been  initiated  in  the  science  before,  strongly 
recommends  the  ill-used  cabin-boy  to  retiu-u  to 
the  innocent  and  useful  calling  of  clay-pipe  making 
so  soon  as  his  poor  feet  toiich  British  soil  again. 
Hence  also,  at  stated  periods,  this  great  purveyor 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  the  floating 
community  issues  the  daily  rations  of  cofi'ee,  tea, 
meat,  potatoes,  pease-piuiding,  duff,  &c. ;  and, 
seated  upon  the  ledge  of  the  caboose-door,  with  a 
knife-board  across  his  knees  to  answer  for  a  table, 
the  doctor  condescendingly  partakes  of  every 
meal,  mingling  freely  in  the  conversation  and  jest 
of  his  brother  sailors  who  are  squatted  on  the 
deck  all  around,  receiving  their  encomiums,  and 
like  them,  ever  and  anon  cracking  a  biscuit  with 
his  elbow,  which  has  defied  every  other  applicable 
force. 

The  doctor's  life  on  board  is  rather  a  mono- 
tonous one.     His  costume  is  occasionally  varied  by 
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the  state  of  the  weather,  anil  includes  a  rough 
tarpaulin  coat,  in  which  lie  invests  himself  on 
very  rainy  or  coKl  wintry  tlays.  Otherwise 
the  Guenisey  froek,  red  ihmncl  nighteaj",  and 
dubious  trousers— originally  brown  canvass,  but 
now  a  composition  of  tar,  smoke,  and  soot — 
constitute  his  daily  habiliments.  Having  no 
watch  to  keep  at  ni„'ht,  he  is  an  early  riser;  and 
a  huge  bucket  of  salt  water,  soap,  and  a  scrubbing 
brush  make  his  i>olished  skin  shine  like  ebony. 
Breakfjist  is  no  imp<>rt;uit  tax  Uj>on  his  abilities, 
except  perhaps  as  regards  the  cabin,  and  here  it 
is  sometimes  a  j»erplexing  mental  ijuestion  as  to 
whether  salt  iH.>rk  or  salt  Jjeef  fried  with  a  liberal 
supply  ot  onions,  and  perhajis  seasoned  with  a 
little  currj'  powiler,  woidd  prove  most  savoury  for 
the  cabin  gourmanils. 

After  breakfast  the  serious  duties  of  the  doctor 
<."■  r.     liu  has  then  to  visit  the  harness  cask 

(.1  At  pro\'ision  casks  are  called,   and  by  the 

way  rather  suspiciously  savouring,  as  hantesa  does, 
of  salt  horse),  and  pick  and  choose  suitable  joints 
for  the  cabin  and  fo"c;istle.  The  soaking  of  this 
meat,  the  ]>eeling  of  pot.itoes  and  onions,  prepara- 
tion of  dufl"  or  pease-pudding,  occasional  lemling  a 
hand  to  "  haul  ujwn  the  bowline^  the  mauitop 
b  .  '  " — sabbath  executions  of  poultry  or  pork, 
ii..  -ed    w"ith    some    score    or    two    of    pipes 

during  the  forenoon,  and  friemUy  admonitions  to 
the  jKior  cabin-boy  as  he  washes  up  the  jtlates  and 
dibhes — tlu',-5e  constitute  the  every -daj-  life  of  my 
e^  friend  the  doctor    when    at    sea.      The 

e\  ,  :.s  are  hii^h  days  and  holidays,  when 
potted  meat  and  bottled  fruit  are  brought  into 
play,  and  when  all  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
doctor  are  taxed  in  the  coustnictitm  of  savoury 
meat  pies,  pmlding,  and  pastrj'.  The  afternoon 
and  evening,  weather  penuittiug,  he  usually  de- 
votes to  literature  and  anecdote,  and  great  is  the 
enthusiasia  with  wliich  the  other  sailors  receive 
his  often -ri.-peattd  st<->rj'  of  how  in  such  and 
such  a  year,  at  some  small  town  in  the  West 
Lidies — Cook  1>eing  then  a  mere  hop  o'  my  thumb 
— he  and  a  lot  of  others  contrived  to  entice  and 
entraji  a  whole  batt.dion  of  turkeys  and  a  fleet  of 
geese  by  means  of  skilfully  baited  (ishhooks  ;  and 
so,  jjutting  manfully  to  sea,  ilragged  these  im willing 
^-ictinis '■        '■  iidintotlie  i-hip'- 

much  to  .  i,       ,       .t  and  terror  of  til'  ~, 

who  conceived  their  iKiultrj*  labouring  imder  the 
same  infltience  as  the  wretched  swine  of  the 
Gergesencs. 

But  t^j  see  my  friend  the  doctor  in  tlie  height  of 
his  glor}'  and  enthusiasm,  you  must  behold  him 
freshly  arrivctl,  after  a  lengthened  sea-voyage,  at 
some  foj  if,  -with  a  score  or  two  of  bum- 

boats  ll\  d  the  vessel.     AVho  dares  inter- 

fere with  Ilia  Whests  then  ?  From  the  captain 
downwanls  everjdjody  confides  in  his  skill  and 
taste,  both  as  regards  bargaining  and  aa  to  the 
articles  of  consumption  to  be  p\irchased.  With 
his  ivory  teeth  gleaming  satisfaction  out  of  their 
ebony  frame,  my  frieml  the  doctor  struts  the  deck 
1        '        d,  and  still  cro^\nied  with  t'  v  red 

1  ;■,  an  object  of  veneration  t"  hers, 

the  bakers,  the  i>oulterers,  the  dealers  in  fruit  and 
vegetables,  kc,  that  are  plying  alongside.  Strictly 
he  scrutinises  each  article — i>ositive  is  the  price  he 


fixes.  Gradually  the  caboose  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  green -grocer's,  with  a  poiUteror's  and  a 
butcher's  hanl  l)y  ;  whilst  the  long-boat  hiis  been 
converted  into  a  fruit-shop.  The  skipjier  and 
hidf  the  crew  have  gone  ashore,  the  mates  and  the 
remainder  are  busy  investigating  b:ujkets  of 
oranges,  bananas,  lemons,  &.c.  By  some  winked- 
at  contrivance,  "strong  w.itera "  h.ive  been 
smuggled  on  board,  and  whilst  spieculating  upon 
the  astounding  results  that  his  caboose  will  i)ro- 
duce  about  dinner-time — the  soup  and  the  boiled 
lish,  and  the  baked  mutton,  j)uddingrt,  jdes.  tarts, 
&c. — my  friend  the  doctor  stpiats  down  like  a 
black  thiiish  amidst  a  jirofusiou  of  foliage  ;  and 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  blauk 
cutty- pipe,  and  jierhaps  something  else,  nods 
complacently  to  the  gentle  risi.'  and  fall  of  the 
anchored  schooner,  imtil  savoury  odours  recall  him 
once  more  to  a  sense  of  the  arduous  duties  that  a 
nautical  doctor  has  to  perform.  F.   A.   N. 


ANA. 

Ld.voEviTV  AMtiyo  rnK  Peekaoe. — It  is  not  a 
little  singidar  that  of  the  score  or  so  of  peei-s  who 
have  died  since  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
there  are  sixteen  whose  united  ages  amount  to  no 
less  than  1'22'J  years,  giving  an  average  ot  70  years 
and  a-half  to  each.  The  list  of  noble  Lords  is  as 
follows  : — The  Earl  of  Aj-ksford  (aged  72)  ;  Lord 
Northwick  (SI)  ;  the  Earl  of  Ilijion  (70)  ;  the  Mai-- 
quis  of  Bristol  (S9) ;  the  Earl  of  Devon  (81)  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor  (SO)  ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  (00)  ; 
the  Earl  of  Moray  (03)  ;  the  Earl  of  Tankervillc 
(83);  Earl  C'athcart  (70)  ;  the  Ejirl  of  Harborough 
(0*2)  ;  the  E;irl  of  Minto  (70)  ;  Viscount  St.  Vin- 
cent (92)  ;  the  Earl  of  Jersey  (SO)  ;  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland  (75) ;   and  Eajl  Waldegrave  (71). 

YOUNG  NIMROD'S  FIRST  LOVE. 

JILV. 

A  scMMKR  noon  is  brightening 

L'lnn  a  joyous  scene 
Of  Beauty  mid  the  chestnut  glades, 

And  youth  upon  the  green. 

One  mingles  with  tlio  festive  throng 

Of  girlhoo<t  brijfht  and  free, 
And  si'arce  may  tell  who  bears  the  bell 

Of  that  sweet  coterie. 

But  when  th**  lislit-win^r'd  hours  have  fled, 

The  ha 
Of  fcrm-  ;  less  then, 

His  memories  seek  but  one. 

One  of  them  all  most  loveable. 

One  of  them  all  most  fair, 
WitU  the  blue  of  heaven  in  her  eye. 

Its  sunshine  in  her  hair. 

He  bittks  with  the  dream  of  her, 

lie  fearn  to  dn  am  t<x>  much  : 
But  a  soft  hand-pres-sure  comes  again 

And  thrills  him  :it  the  touch  ; 

Till  in  his  wild  ideal 

A  cottage  home  is  seen 
(He  the  jiroud  monarch  of  the  spot, 

And  she  its  graceful  qneen)  : 
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A  pai'adise  where  roses  climb 
With  music  in  their  leaves  ; 

A  bower  of  bliss,  all  clematis, 
With  swallow-haunted  eaves  : 

Till  all  the  ties,  that  held  so  fast 
The  celibate  erstwhiles, 

Are  broken  T)y  the  witchery 
Of  unforgotten  smiles. 


No  after-breakfast  stables — 

No  weed  at  evening  hours — 
But  tender  nuptial  tete-si-tetes, 

And  walks  among  the  flowers. 

Oh  !  Love,  young,  wayward,  wilful  Love, 

So  blindly  busy  there, 
What  wonder  manhood  waxes  weak 

With  maidenhood  so  fair  ? 


NOVEMEEE. 

Perish  the  wild  ideal  ! 

Perish  soft  thoughts  like  these  ! 
Let  squireen's  .stalwart  spirit 

[Scorn  lover's  Capuan  ease  ! 

November's  skies  are  clouded  dun, 
November's  dead  leaves  fall ; 

The  hound  is  chafing  on  the  lawn, 
The  hunter  in  the  stall. 

The  lovesick  youth  is  splendent  in 

A  coat  of  spotless  pink  ; 
The  lovesick  youth  has  ceased  to  dream, 

And  just  begun  to  think. 

And  duties,  that  before  were  dim. 
Assert  themselves  right  clear  : 
"  Shall  rivals  win  the  pride  of  place 
While  I  am  mooning  here  ? 

' '  The  scent  will  linger  on  the  tuif, 
The  streaming  pack's  full  cry 
Will  make  the  laggart's  pulse  leap  flame, 
The  coward's  heart  beat  high. 


' '  Stout  foxes  of  the  hillside, 
And  did  I  dare  to  place 
In  contrast  with  my  love  for  j'ou 
That  pretty  Ijaby-face  ? 

"  And  dared  I  rank  a  maiden's  heart 
Your  nolile  chace  above  ? 
And  l>arter  you  for  dalliaut  dreams 
And  thoughts  of  cottage-love  ? 

"  JMarried — and  lost — and  done  for — 
And  stranger  hands  to  guide 
Old  Brownlock  thro'  the  bullfinch. 
Young  Gaylad  o'er  the  tide  : — 

"  Away  !  the  first  wide  brook  may  wasii 
The  madness  from  my  brain  ; 
The  first  fence  tear  the  fetter  loose, 
And  leave  me  free  again. 

' '  Thus,  thus  I  vault  upon  my  steed, 
Thus,  thus  I  break  the  spell  : 
My  love,  I  fill  my  flask  to  thee  ; 
My  beautiful,  farewell  !" 

Ralph  A.  Bensok. 
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A   TALE    IS    THUKK   CIIAITEKS. 


CHAITEI!    1.       WHF.UK  .' 

An  omnibus  Ls  itassing  :ilciiig  a  roa'I  in  flu' 
ncighbourhrxxl  of  Loiidnn. 

"P-.tnius  Street.  .Jai.k  !" 

JiK-k  piills  up  his  horses  at  the  ]>Iacc  imlicatetl, 
ami  a  tall,  active-looking  oM  gentleman,  with  a 
I>rofusi()u  of  grey  hair  anil  a  pair  of  remark- 
al)ly  bright  blue  eyes,  stejis  into  the  roarl  ami 
turns  (juickly  into  Hii>iiojM.tanius  Street.  He 
is  e\-itlently  on  the  louk-out  for  eomething  or 
somelxxly,  for  as  he  goes  along  he  keeps  turn- 
ing his  eyes  altemat^'ly  to  the  shop  windows 
on  either  side  of  the  way-  He  reache.^  the  enil 
of  the  street,  seemingly  without  attaining  the 
object  of  his  search.  He  wlicels  round,  and 
retraces  his  steps.  Presently  he  cornea  to  a 
deail  stop  befor;"  a  fi:<hmonger's  shop.  Its  pro- 
prietre*s,  the  widow  Koliinson,  a  corpulent  and 
cantankerous-looking  j>er3on,  is  engaged  in  sjirink- 
liug  fresh  water  iqwu  her  stale  soles,  to  th" 
manifest    improvement    of   their    appearance    in 


gener.il,  and  of  the  orange  sjiota  on  their  biuk* 
in  particuhir. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  where  Mis-s  Smith  the  milliner  resides?"  asks 
the  stranger,  in  a  conciliatory  tone  which  not 
more  than  one  woman  in  a  thousand  couhl  have 
resistetl. 

'•  Drat  the  fish  I  ''  exclaims  the  one  in  a 
thousand,  giving  a  savage  push  to  an  unfortu- 
nate half-dead-and  alive  lobster  which  h;ul  con- 
trive<l  to  jerk  itself  a  little  out  of  its  assigned 
(Hisition. 

The  stranger  repeats  the  question.  Then,  and 
only  then,  dues  the  saver  of  soles  turn  rouinl  and 
survey  the  questioner.  She  gives  a  sudden  start. 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  woman  ?  At  last 
she  finds  what  the  neighbours  say  she  is  rarely 
in  want  of — her  tongue. 

"  You're  inquirin'  arter  Smith  the  dressmaker?" 

'•  Please." 

••  Im  told  there's  a  party  o'  that  name  a  livin' 
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hereabouts,  but  I  can't  inform  yon  Avhere.     B''tier 
ask  the  pleacenuin  /" 

This  in  the  gruffest  of  tones,  and  the  last  words 
accompanied  hy  a  glance  of  peculiar  meaning. 

The  stranger  hjoks  round,  but  sees  not  the 
ufhcial  referred  to.  Ho  smilew  and  walks  oi. 
Mi's.  Robinson  soliloquises  bitterly  : — 

"  He's  here  for  no  good,  that  there  man.  1 
wonder  whcrc's  that  bk'sscd  jtleaceman  ?" 

Witli  umisual  interest  in  the  movements  of  that 
functionary,  she  keeps  her  eyes  at  the  same  time 
rivetted  on  the  door  of  tlie  pastrycook's  shop 
through  which  the  stranger  lias  just  disappeared. 

Let  us  pec]i  after  him.  At  tlie  moment  of  his 
entry,  blooming  Idary  Pattyjian  happens  to  be 
engaged  in  ascertaining  the  Aveight  of  a  loaf  for  a 
customer.  She  liastily  flings  a  piece  of  l)read  into 
the  scale  as  a  make-weiglit,  then  slips  the  loaf 
into  the  woman's  basket  and  the  money  into  the 
til],  and,  in  the  t\\  inkling  of  an  eye,  having  wiped 
lier  hands  in  her  tasteful  little  apron,  and  })ushed 
back  her  hair,  she  turns  towards  the  stranger  with 
a  pleasant  smile  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

He  in(|uires  after  the  milliner. 

"  Four  doors  fm-ther  up  at  the  other  side.  Where 
you  see  the  great  s^^cainore  tree  I  " 

Just  as  Miss  Mary  arrives  at  the  word  "tree," 
s<imething  al)Out  the  stranger's  face  seems  particu- 
larly to  attract  her  notice.  Her  voice  quavers, 
and  her  coIotu-  becomes  perceptibly  heightened  ; 
she  looks  downwards,  Ijites  her  lip,  and  seems  to 
have  no  little  difficulty  in  preventing  her  smile 
fviim  broadening  into  tlie  jireliminaiies  of  a  laugh, 
jlie  old  gentleman  loolvs  sliarjdy  at  her. 

"Why  that's  a  stationer's  sliop,"  he  rejoins,  "  1 
])assed  it  not  two  minutes  ago." 

"  All,  but  Miss  Smitli  has  lately  given  up  the 
millinery,  and  gone  into  the  iieAVS  line  ! " 

"  Oh,  indeed  !     I  thank  yon.     Good  day  !  " 

And  the  bright-eyed  old  gentleman  raises  his 
hat,  and  the  fair  pastrycook  perforins  an  elaborate 
salute,  which  would  have  done  credit  t(j  one  of  her 
jMajesty's  Maids  of  Hf)nf)ur.  She  does  not  lift  her 
eyes,  however,  until  his  back  is  turned,  and  then 
]iositively  they  are  dancing  in  tears,  and  slie  is 
attempting  to  smother  a  hearty  laugh  with  a 
daz/.lingly  white  cambric  i)ocket-handkerchief. 

CUAPTKR   II.       THERE. 

OROf^'^lXtt  the  little  street  with  the  big  Greek 
name,  the  old  gentleman  walks  on  a  few  paces, 
and  then,  passing  under  the  fine  old  sycamore  tree, 
Avith  its  dai-k  dra])ery  of  ivy,  enters  the  stationer's 
.sliop.  And  bright  eyes  are  upon  him,  I  can  tell 
yon.  Pretty  iSIiss  Pattyjian,  ignoring  the  existence 
of  a  small  l)oy  who  has  just  crept  from  the  door 
to  the  counter,  is  looking  anxiously  over  the  way. 

There's  the  widow  Pobinson,  too,  has  altogether 
foi'gotten  her  soles,  and  stands  a 
door  of  the  Piscatorial  llepository. 
(^'an  it  be  jiossible  ?  AVliy  tliere's 
stranger  chatting  and  laughing  acro.'!s  the  counter 
with  the  demiu-e  little  millinei".  Worse  still 
remains  behind  !  The  lady  and  gentleman  leave 
the  shop  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  entering  the 
little  parlour  Ijeyond,  ai-e  lost  to  sight  ! 

"  Dear  me,  how  very  funny  !  "  ejaculates  Miss 
Pattypan. 


fixture  at  the 

What's  that  ? 

the  venerable 


"  I  wish  that  i>leaceman  'd  come  by,"  cries  the 
fishwife.  "The  street  isn't  safe  till  that  man's 
in  the  station-house.  And  as  for  that  dress- 
maker— "  The  fishwife  was  at  a  loss  for  terms  of 
i.liuse,  and  coiUd  only  perspire  in  her  helpless  per- 
plexity. 

CHAPTER    111.       TUEREABTEE. 

Even  •while  the  words  I  have  just  recorded  are 
falling  from  the  lips  of  the  pretty  pastrycook  and 
the  unlovely  fishwife,  oiu-  friend  the  old  gentleman 
is  creeping  noiselessly  up  the  stairs  of  the  milli- 
ner's hoiise.  On  reaching  the  first  landing-place, 
he  turns  at  the  right  hand  side,  towards  a  door 
which  happens  to  be  slightly  ajar.  Through  the 
apertiu-e  this  inquisitive  old  fellow  instantaneously 
casts  those  bright  blue  eyes  of  his.  He  keepfi  them 
in  that  position  !  Y\^cll,  there  certainly  is  some 
excuse  for  that  lingering  gaze  !  Let  us  peep  into 
the  room  !  At  a  small  circular  table,  near  the 
fire-place,  sits  a  young  lady  in  deep  mourning,  and 
with  a  face  such  as  few  persons  could  look  on 
without  interest.  Her  age  might  be  two  or  three 
and  twenty.  Her  figure  is  slight  and  gi'aceful, 
and  she  has  a  very  prettily  shaped  head,  adorned 
with  the  richest,  darkest  brown  hair  you  ever 
saw.  Her  featiu'cs  are  charmingly  regular,  but 
her  face  is  quite  coloiu-less.  Her  eyes  you  cannot 
see,  for  they  are  intently  fixed  on  some  needle- 
work upon  which  her  fingers  are  busily  enijdoyed. 
All  at  once  she  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  lets  the 
work  fall  from  her  hands. 

The  old  gentleman,  vrlio  has  now  drawn  quite 
close  to  the  door,  seems  strangely  affected  by  these 
movements. 

"Egad,  I  believe  it's  crying  I  am,"  v/himpers 
the  sentimental  old  goose,  wijnng  off  a  tear  with 
the  l)ack  of  his  hand, 

1'hen  she  raises  her  fair  head,  and  you  see  a 
pair  of  large  loving  brown  eyes,  suiiiassingly  beau- 
tiful in  shape  antl  colour,  but  with  the  mourn - 
fullest  expression  imaginable. 

There  is  a  portfolio  on  the  table,  and  the  young 
creature  turns  it  over  as  though  she  were  looking 
for  some  particular  page.  .She  pauses.  She  has 
found  what  she  sought  for,  as  you  may  guess  by 
that  sweet  sad  smile, 
derfidly  excited  by  all  this 

"The  dai'ling  little  soid,  how  I  do  long  to  eat 
her  up  !  "  murmurs  the  horrid  old  cannibal. 

By  this  time  he  has  got  very  nervous  indeed, 
and  is  unconsciously  fiddling  with  the  door-handle, 
which  happens  to  he  a  flexible  one.  Suddenly  he 
gives  it  a  violent  jerk,  and  he  has  now  no  option 
but  either  to  advance,  or  to  sneak  off.  He  taps 
at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  from  the  gentlest,  sweetest  voice 
in  the  universe. 

The  old  gentleman  ailvances  and  bows.  The 
young  lady  rises,  with  a  gracefid  inclination  of  the 
head. 

"I  beg  pardon  for  intruding,  madam,  but — " 
This  in  a  very  hoarse  voice  ;  in  such  marked 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  sjieaker's  tones  either  at 
the  pastrycook's  or  the  fishmonger's,  that  one  is 
tempted  into  believing  that  he  has  suddenly  caught 
a  very  bad  cold. 

"  Pray  dou"t  mention  it,  sir,"   says  a  soft  kind 


The  old  gentleman  is  won- 
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voice.  "Pray,  tlon't  mcution  it,  sir,"  n.'iK':it  two 
sweet  Lrowu  eyes  belonging  to  the  owner  of  that 
pleasant  voice. 

Tlie  jterson  thus  ailJreskjetl  resjKimls  to  the  liuly's 
gentle  words  in  tones  still  Imarser  than  In-fore. 

"  In  e.\cnse,  iniuLam,  let  me  state  that — I'm  the 
Ix'ar — bearer  of  a  mes — message  from — " 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  niatter  l>e  ?  Surely  the 
young  lady's  Kwitched  !  Wliat  a  change  in  the 
expression  of  that  Wautiful  fac*e  I  Falcon  never 
shot  forth  a  more  piercing  glance  than  i;  ni>w 
emitteil  from  those  soft,  dove  like  eyes.  She  steps 
hurriedly  forwanl.  The  old  gentleman  rushes  to 
meet  her.      She  utters  a  little  cry. 

"  Harry  !   " 

"  Georgy  !   ' 

The  next  moment  his  arms  are  wound  tightly 
rouml  her.  He  press(.'S  her  \varmly  to  his  bosom. 
Their  lijis  meet,  and  the  touch  is  assuredly  not  an 
uncertain  one.  Then  she  looks  at  him  tlirongh 
eyes  blinded  with  happy  tears.  He  fomlly  passes 
his  han<l  over  her  rich  brown  hair,   and  kisses  her 

es  and  forehead  several  times.  For  some  minutes 
-carce  a  word  is  sjioken.  At  length  Georgj', 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  ej'es,  looks  again  into 
the  old  gentleman's  face.  With  a  silvery  laugh 
she  starts  from  hu  arms,  and  taking  him  by 
the  Uand,  leaiLs  him  before  the  mirror.  What  a 
l»icture !  A  whisker,  large,  bushy,  and  of  the 
badger's  hue,  has  all  but  fallen  from  the  visitor's 
right  jaw,  and  a  very  notable  grey  wig,  of  ilimen- 
sions  almost  gigantic,  has  slipped  quite  to  one  side, 
while  a  i)rofusion  of  Viright  bro\ra  hair,  \\ith  an 
invincible  tendency  to  curl,  h.xs  resumed  its  right- 
ful jK'sition.  Another  second,  and  otf  goes  the 
vrig,  yea,  flies  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
young  Harry  Albright's  hini.«elt  again,  and  the 
reader  knows  the  cause  of  the  p.ostrycuok's  meiri- 
ment  and  the  fishwife's  susjncions. 

While  the  lovers  are  juitting  and  answering 
questions,  now  talking  satlly  of  the  dca<l,  now 
•1:-  '  little  plans  for  the  future — at  this  crisis 

it  luty  to  explain  matters. 

Harry  Albright  and  Georgina  Sinclair  had 
been  attached  t<i  each  other  from  bal)yho<Kl. 
Harry,  when  a  mere  infant,  ha<l  lost  Ijoth  his 
parents,  and  become  altogether  <lej)endent  on  a 
wealthy  but  i>enurious  old  uncle.  Georgiuas  father, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  na>'j',  hatl  died  when  she  v.as 
but  a  little  girl,  lca%-ing  his  widow  anil  child 
unpru''.'ide<l  ior,  save  by  tin-  jtittance  doleti  out  by 
a  generous  (Jovcmment  to  the  relicts  of  decease«l 
oflicers.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  had  Ixrcn  acquainteil 
in  e.irly  life  with  Harrj's  father,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  ])oor  Ixiy's  fate.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  manifesteil  such  sterling  qiuilitius  that  he 
quite  wound  himself  round  her  heart  ;  and  ha<l  he 
been  her  own  son  she  could  scarcely  h.ive  lovtd 
him  better.  She  ngarvled  with  an  approving  eye 
and  a  thankful  spirit  the  tender  affecti<m  which 
subsisted  between  her  daughter  and  Harrj*  ;  and 
the  course  of  these  young  ])eoi»le*s  true  love  would 
in  all  likelihootl  have  nm  on  with  the  moat  <leliglit- 
ful  smoothness,  hatl  it  not  Wen  for  that  terrible 
rw  antjtuta  domi — the  rock  u^wn  which  so  many 
fond  hearts  have  been  wrecke<l.  Harrj-  at  an  early 
age  ha^l  been  placetl  by  his  uncle  m  an  attorney's 
office,   with  a  plain    intimation    from    that    rela- 


tive that  nothing  further  was  to  bo  exiKJcted 
at  his  hands.  (»n  attaining  the  ago  of  eighteen, 
the  jioor  fellow  found  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a 
splendid  salary  of  fifteen  slxillings  per  week,  with 
the  luagniticent  jirospect  before  him  of  being  able, 
after  ten  ninre  years  of  toil  and  moil,  to  earn  ilouble 
that  verj'  tine  income  hebdomadally.  Strange  to 
relate,  H;irry  began  to  gi  t  very  discontented  with 
his  present  position  and  probable  future.  He 
looked  about  him  in  all  directioiut,  and  at  last 
determined  on  taking  a  bold  step.  Just  then 
news  hail  reachetl  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  tho 
new  El  Dorado  ;  and  one  sunny  morning  our  hero 
kissed  the  tears  out  of  (Jcorgiua's  eyes,  received 
the  \HMT  widow's  blessing,  and  shouldering  his 
knapsack  set  off  sturdily  for  the  Gold  Fielils  of 
the  Far  West.  Amongst  the  young  man's 
brightest  anticipations,  was  tho  pro.spect  of  .soon 
bein;:  able  to  surrounil  with  subst;iutial  comforts 
that  generous  old  friend  who  had  been  more  than 
a  mother  to  him.  Al;\s !  he  was  destined  never 
more  to  behold  that  kind  old  face  !  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair died  suddenly  a  few  mouths  after  hisdejiarture 
from  England.  At  lirst  Harry  fared  but  indiffer- 
ently in  his  mining  operations ;  but  he  corresponded 
regularly  with  Georgina,  and  always  wrote  cheer- 
fully as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  them 
both  ;  insisting  on  tho  absolute  certainty  of  his 
ultimately  scraping  together  enough  to  make 
them  comfortable  all  their  <lays.  While  writing 
in  this  f;ishion,  the  poor  fellow  was  half -starving 
himself  in  order  that  he  might  forward  occasional 
remittances  to  his  wife  elect,  who,  since  her 
mother's  de.ath,  had  been  mainly  dependent  for  a 
livelihood  on  small  sums  obtained  for  executing 
jobs  in  fancy  work,  and  for  giving  lessons  in 
French  and  music.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  year,  however,  H;ury  lighted  upon  a  largo 
vein  of  the  pncious  metal,  and  by  a  few  montlis 
of  hanl  labour  secured  a  competence  for  life.  The 
work  completed,  he  sailed  for  England.  Now, 
young  .Vlljright  was  one  of  those  good  kind  .souls 
who  delight  above  all  things  in  giving  i)eoiile 
l)leasant  8uri)rises,  and  had  not  written  to  let 
Georgy  know  that  he  was  coming  back. 

Some  little  time  before  he  quitted  tho  gold 
regions,  his  Injlovcd,  having  been  jiromised  some 
pupils  in  the  neighbourhtKxl  of  Hijipopotamus 
Street,  had  shifted  her  qnai-ters  thither,  and 
written  to  let  her  lover  know.  But  by  the  day 
her  letter  had  traversed  the  ocean,  Harry  was 
half-way  home.  On  rea<;hiu'.:  London,  and  inquir- 
ing for  Georgina  at  her  oKl  lo«lgings,  he  was 
(lirected  to  the  little  milliner' .s.  The  number  of 
the  house  they  had  forgotten.  A  sudden  thought 
now  struck  Harry,  anrl,  rep.airing  to  I'ow  Street, 
he  promptly  arrayed  himself  in  a  grey  wig,  grey 
wliiskers,  and  other  di.>(guises.  On  ferreting  out 
Miss  Smith,  he  revealed  t<»  her  the  little  j'lut  he 
ha<l  concocted  ;  and  the  kind  little  soul,  entering 
cordially  into  the  working  out  thereof,  pusluid 
under  the  wig  the  bright  stray  curls  which  had 
alrea<ly  bewildered  "  Potnius "  .Street,  and 
gently  oj)ening  the  parlotir  d<Hir,  silently  motioned 
the  conquering  hero  up-stairs.  [I  think  that  I 
have  now  with  the  mo.it  painstaking  minuteness 
cleared  up  every  scrajt  of  mystery — completely 
I  disentangled  every  threa<l.] 
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Let  me  state,  in  conchision,  that  tlie  young- 
pair — a  few  incidents  in  whose  history  I  have 
been  doing  my  poor  best  to  put  on  paper — were 
married  wthin  a  montli  of  the  events  I  have 
recorded.  Furthermore,  that  the  union  was  a 
most  feUcitous  one.  And,  Lastly,  tliat  I,  who 
have  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  numbered 
amongst  their  friends,  have  again  and  again 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  with  Mr.  Albright  and 
his  admirable  wife  over  the  details  of  the  great 
and  terrible  "wigging"  administered  by  him  to 
the  petticoated  denizens  of  Hippopotamus  Street 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  ever-memorable  third  of 
May,  eighteen  hundi-ed  and  lifty-one. 

S.  Langley. 

"  ENGLAND  EXPECTS  EVERY  MAN 
TO  DO  HIS  DUTY." 

The  watching  for  invasion  must  have  been  a 
blind  and  stumbling  process  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  when  news  was  slower  in  travelling  than 
even  the  great  clumsy  shij)s  of  the  Armada  were 
in  sailing.  To  keep  horses  saddled,  and  men 
ready  to  ride  in  an  instant,  on  the  arrival  of  news, 
was  the  only  resource  for  communicating  between 
the  coast  and  London.  Fifty-six  years  ago,  our 
fathers  congratulated  themselves  on  the  advance 
of  civilisation,  which  rendered  it  so  much  more 
easy  for  them  to  encounter  an  invasion.  Like 
Queen  Elizabeth's  scouts,  those  of  George  TIL 
kept  watch  on  the  clifi's,  and  gave  notice  of  every 
sail  to  people  below  by  signals  :  but  there  was  the 
telegraph  besides,  that  great  invention  which  men 
pointed  out  to  their  children  as  the  last  possible 
achievement  of  human  faculty,  in  the  way  of  send- 
ing messages.  Some  people,  yet  living,  remember 
the  sensation  of  awe  with  which  as  children  they 
looked  out  towards  the  coast-stations  in  the  eaily 
morning,  to  see  whether  the  tclegraiih  v/as  at 
work  ;  and  how  mysterious  seemed  the  rising  and 
falling,  and  stretching  out  of  its  arms  against  the 
yellow  evening  sky.  Then  there  was  the  looking- 
ovit  at  night — every  night,  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed — towards  the  beacon,  which  was  to 
be  fired  to  give  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Hovrever  many  there  might  be  who 
dreaded  the  kindling  of  that  blaze,  there  were 
not  a  few  who  longed  for  it.  In  the  summer  of 
1803,  the  first  chill  of  dread  at  the  image  of 
brutal  foreign  soldiers  rushing  upon  our  as  yet 
im violated  sod,  was  pretty  well  over,  and  the 
high  spirit  of  the  nation  was  fairly  roused.  The 
desire  to  arm,  if  not  the  arming,  was  as  univei-sal 
as  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  ;  and  drill  was  going 
on  everyAvherc.  The  universities  were  sending 
forth  companies  of  student  volunteers  in  a  state  of 
fine  discii>line.  The  lawyers  of  the  Iiius  were 
not  fpiite  so  flexible  in  body  and  ideas  ;  but  they 
did  their  best,  and  did  not  mind  being  cpdzzed 
when  one  ran  a  bayonet  through  another's  coat, 
or  three  or  four  tripped  one  another  up,  and  fell 
in  a  heap.  One  gentleman,  pi-obably  of  an  absent 
halnt  of  mind,  attemjjted  to  discharge  a  musket 
which  had  six  cartridges  in  it.  He  was  lost  to 
the  defence  of  his  country  ;  for  his  piece  blew  him 
up,  and  knocked  down  everybody  near.  Some 
who   were   not    gainly    enough    for   this   kind  of 


volunteering  did  their  part  in  another  fashion. 
Do  any  of  my  readers  remember  the  "  Declaration 
of  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  London,"  issued 
at  that  time,  and  now  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ?  Those  who  have  read 
it  will  never  forget  it  :  those  who  are  too  young  to 
have  heard  much  about  those  times  had  better 
turn  to  the  '  'Annual  Eegister, "  and  study  it.  If  our 
fathers  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  these  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  showed  that  the  shop  had  not 
spoiled  them  for  citizens,  any  more  than  it  had 
spoiled  the  train-bands  of  London  in  Cromwell's 
time,  when  apprentices  and  small  tradesmen 
fought  for  law  and  liberty  of  conscience,  as  well 
as  any  gallant  cavalier  could  fight  for  King  and 
High  Church.  The  merchants  and  bankers  did 
more  than  utter  noble  sentiments.  The  Common 
Council  of  London  raised  and  equipped  eight 
hundred  men  ;  and  every  citizen  spared  his  clerks 
and  shopmen  twice  a  day  for  driU.  The  sub- 
scribers to  Lloyd's  instituted  a  fund  for  the 
care  of  the  wounded,  and  the  reward  of  acts  of 
special  bravery.  The  King,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  ministers,  and  a  great  attendance  of  peers  held 
reviews  in  the  parks  ;  and  the  Queen  and  princesses 
looked  on.  New  taxes  were  zealously  paid  ;  and 
all  sorts  of  funds  raised  for  all  conceivable  modes 
of  defending  the  covmtry.  The  citizens  felt  them- 
selves as  great  and  devoted  as  their  fathers  ever 
were  when  looking  out  for  the  prodigious  Armada  ; 
and  in  the  make  of  their  weapons,  and  all  the 
useful  arts  concerned,  they  considered  themselves 
immeasurably  superior. 

Yet  there  were  circumstances  hidden  under  this 
show  of  national  gallantry  which  make  us  pity 
the  condition  of  our  fathers,  as  much  as  we  admire 
their  spirit.  It  was  actually  a  daily  practice  for 
police  spies  to  haunt  the  public-houses  throughout 
the  countrj'^,  to  ascertain  whether  "the  i)eoi)le  " 
Avere  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  or  merely  indis- 
posed to  defend  theii-  country,  or  worthy  to  be 
relied  upon.  We  may  hope  the  government  was 
duly  ashamed  Avhen  the  report  was  that  "  the 
spirit  of  the  country  was  good."  Again;  when 
the  enlightened  metropolis  was  thinking  and  act- 
ing as  one  man,  it  took  a  long  time  to  dissolve  the 
jealousies  and  absurd  suspicions  which  infested 
society  in  the  provinces.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  more  distrust  of  the  Catholics  on  the 
approach  of  the  Armada,  than  there  was  of  dis- 
senters and  liberals  in  the  towns  along  the  coast 
when  the  French  were  expected  in  1SU3.  In  the 
manufacturing  towns,  where  Flemings  and  French 
Huguenots  once  settled  with  their  industry,  the 
insolence  and  absurdity  of  their  purely  English 
fellow-citizens  were  immortaliseti  in  many  a  joke, 
and  many  a  caricature  of  the  time.  The  member 
of  the  Dutch  or  French  church  woidd  come  home 
to  dinner,  laughing  or  irritated,  as  it  might  be,  at 
the  treatment  he  had  met  with  during  the  morn- 
ing. If  his  children  are  alive  now  they  wiU  re- 
member his  account  of  the  behavioitr  of  mayor,  or 
alderman,  or  clerical  magistrate  to  him  ;  the  signi- 
ficant hint  that  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to 
burn  the  cathedral ;  the  refusal  to  let  him  bear 
arms  as  a  volunteer  ;  the  permission  to  jirepare 
the  waggons  for  carrying  the  women  and  children 
a^\•ay  into  the  interior,   as  an  office  in   which  he 
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could  hariUy  turn  traitor.  This  was  no  fancy,  no 
delusion  of  sore  fueling.  In  Dorsetshire  the  I'ro- 
tcstiint  magistracy  searched  everj'  cellar  and  cup- 
board of  a  convent,  to  seize  arnuj  and  auinumitiou 
suspected  to  be  hidden  there  ;  antl  also  something 
else — the  person  of  "a  brother  of  Bonaparte."  It 
must  have  been  a  remarkable  scene,  when  the 
justices  came  up  from  the  cellar,  and  were  met  i)y 
the  Latly  Superior  with  the  rebuke  they  deserved. 
She  remindeil  them  that  if  she  aiul  the  sistei-s 
were  Catholics,  they  were  :d.so  Englishwomen. 
Ah  I  the  times  are  changed  since  then.  We  know 
nothing  now  of  spies  in  ]iublic-houses  ;  and  the 
8j>eeches  of  the  I'opcs  pitying  adorers  in  Ire- 
land lead  to  no  reports  of  foreign  princes  or  priests 
being  hidden  in  convents.  No  man  js  tjuestioned 
about  his  church  when  he  wishes  to  enter  a  volun- 
teer ritlc-corps  ;  and  the  one  thuig  that  every  man 
is  most  sure  of  about  all  his  neighbours  is  that 
they  will  each  resist  to  the  death  the  landing  of 
an  invader.  The  temper  of  the  i>resent  day  is  as 
much  in  advance  of  the  former  one  :ia  the  arts  of 
life.  For  the  man  and  hoi-sc  in  waiting,  we  have 
the  railway.  For  the  telegraph  and  its  slow 
Bpelliug  with  its  clumsy  arms,  we  have  the  electric 
wire  and  its  lightning  speech. 

There  was  boi:;othing  fine,  pathetic,  and  yet 
comic  in  the  way  of  going  to  work  to  make 
soldiers,  in  town  and  country.  In  the  towns 
there  were  companies  of  artisans,  dill'ering  from 
each  otljcr  as  niii'-h  as  Falstatf 's  recruits.  Broad- 
chested  carpenters  and  masons,  with  a  rolhng 
walk  ;  dapper  shoiimen  w  ith  a  toe  and  heel  step  ; 
wizened  little  weavers,  with  spindle  shanks  and 
bent  shoulders,  and  bilious  complexiona,  and 
bony  ringers,  shuttling  along — the.*e  in  procession 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  drum  and 
rife,  playing  a  march  on  going  out  to  drill  ;  and 
■:i  returning,  the  univei"sal  strain,  exulted  in  l>y 
A  towns  and  coimties  of  two  syllables  (or  that 
could  make  three  rit  in), 

Ji.  vc,  tlie  j^oJ  of  thunder, 

Alar.--,  tlie  j:od  of  war  ; 
Xoptune  with  his  tiidont, 

Apollo  in  his  ear  : — 
All  the  gods  celcistial 

Desctnd  from  tlitlr  spheres, 
To  view  with  admiration 

The  Ilarwich  voluuteei-s. 

Or  the  Kentish  volimteers,  or  the  Bristol,  or 
Lincoln,  or  any  other.  It  was  noble  to  see  the 
eagerness  of  all  kinds  of  men  ttj  learn  the  dis- 
cipline, and  the  itsc  of  arms,  for  the  defence  of 
their  homes.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  horror 
of  the    ji  ■'      :    sailors    were    wanted; 

and  to  \\  .-.m  with  which  mothers 

and  maidens  sent  forth  their  sons  and  their 
lovers,  either  into  the  militia,  knowing  it  w;is 
for  the  line,  or  directly  into  the  line.  It  was 
comic  to  see  the  audacity  with  whii-li  men  whi> 
scarcely  knew  one  end  of  the  musket  from  the 
other,  dared  Boney  to  come  and  try  what  Bntons 
were  made  of.  It  was  Ixah  i>athetic  and  comic 
to  overhear  children  c<iuti<iiiig  to  ea'  h  other  what 
they  would  do  whenever  Bonajiarte  came.  There 
was  a  universal  resolution  to  bar  his  entrance 
into  every  house  ;  or  to  blow  him  up  from  the 
'  eUar,    or   knock    him    down    from  the  stairs,  if 


ho  got  in  ;  be  he  man  or  something  woi-se  ;  and 
few  were  ipiite  sure  what  he  Wiui,  in  those  days 
of  many  rumours,  few  newspapers,  and  scanty 
movement  from  place  to  place. 

^^'e  should  remember  that  the  gi-eat  reliance 
at  that,  ua  in  all  former  days,  was  on  the  navy. 
There  w;is  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  our 
navy,  while  the  Peninsular  war  l>ad  not  shown 
what  our  soldiers  could  do.  It  was  clumsy  work, 
the  exercising  of  the  volunteers,  with  muskets 
which  at  best,  and  in  actual  warf.\re,  made 
scores  of  misses  to  one  liit.  The  Martello  t<jwers 
along  the  south  coast,  which  were  said  to  be  sure  to 
fall  in  as  soon  Jis  their  guns  were  tired,  were  early 
discredited  in  compai'isou  with  our  wooden  walls. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  uiuug  the  steep  : 
Her  maroli  is  o'er  the  ocean  waves, 

Her  horue  is  on  the  deep. 

This  was  the  general  feeling ;  and  when  the 
citizens  armed  and  drilled,  it  was  as  an  insurance 
against  the  consequences  of  some  signal  cjUamity 
to  the  licet. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  amidst  tlie  vi^nd 
images  of  that  time,  what  has  hapjiened  since. 
The  French  never  came  :  and  w  hen  their  defeat 
and  exhaustion  secured  peace  for  some  time  to 
come,  soldiering  of  all  kinds  fell  into  dLsrej)ute 
in  England.  I'eace  did  not  at  once  bring  plenty  ; 
the  returned  soldiers  were  thrown  back  upon 
society,  when  there  was  not  work  and  wages 
enough  for  the  civilians ;  and  they  and  their 
jirofession  became  unjtopidar.  By  the  time  that 
manufactures  and  trade  began  to  expand,  through 
an  improvement  in  our  policy,  wc  had  receded 
somewhat  too  far  from  the  soldiering  practices  of 
!  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

I  Let  us  not  forget  the  gait  and  bearing  of  the 
I  niiilille-cliisses  iluring  the  years  of  reaction  from 
commercial  distress,  and  before  the  re-awakening 
of  that  martial  spirit  which  nestles  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  Briton.  It  is  not  many  years  since  we 
saw  chililren  almost  forgetting  how  to  jilay,  unless 
at  public  schools  ;  and  none  <lreaming  of  playing  at 
soldiers.  Our  middle-aged  men  did  not  know  the 
use  of  their  lim1>8,  unless  they  were  university 
athletes,  or  country  gentlemen.  Of  the  j'oimg 
men,  how  few  coidd  row,  or  play  cricket,  or  follow 
the  hounds,  or  even  ride  or  swim  at  ."ill  I  They 
used  to  shullle  or  stmt  along  the  street  pavement, 
and  creep  »ip  a  coachbox,  and  clind)  painfully  over 
a  stile.  They  could  hardly  mount  the  stairs  three 
at  a  time  in  case  of  a  tire,  or  run  up  a  ladder,  or 
leai»  a  ditch,  or  knock  down  a  thief  to  save  their 
lives.  It  was  all  want  of  [iractice.  Nobody  then 
thought  any  more  of  England  being  really-  invade<l, 
than  of  a  comet  burning  up  the  gloljc  ;  and  just 
at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  great  spread  of 
pedantry  about  intellectual  recreations,  and  literary 
accomplishments.  Thus,  when  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  {tublished  his  views  about  an  invasion  of 
England,  we  wore  just  in  the  state  to  disrelish  the 
idea  to  the  very  utmost. 

It  was  a  wrctchetl  sensation,  it  miwt  be  owned. 
There  was  no  cowardice  al>out  it.  Nobody  for  a 
moment  doubted  auyboily's  love  of  country,  and 
the  courage  which  8i»ring8  from    that   love  :    but 
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tliere  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  making  it  avail- 
able. Giving  money  to  increase  the  army  would 
not  do.  We  did  not  know  what  the  army  was 
worth  ;  and  we  had  no  great  belief  in  it,  after 
seeing  what  the  common  run  of  officers  thought  of 
their  profession  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
])eace.  And  what  could  the  citizens  do  ?  They 
could  not  acquire  muscular  limbs  and  expanded 
lungs,  and  a  trained  eye  all  in  a  moment.  There 
was  no  central  rendezvous  of  the  national  force  of 
mind  and  l)od3^  Each  man's  good  will  and 
courage  would  go  for  nothing,  in  the  absence  of 
organisation.  Considerations  like  these,  far  more 
than  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  or 
squabbles  with  America,  or  anything  else,  sent  a 
cold  phudder  through  many  brave  hearts  at  the 
thought  of  a  French  invasion. 

What  changes  may  we  note  since  then  ? 
The  revival  of  the  military  spirit  among 
us  perhaps  strikes  us  most.  It  began  with  the 
existing  imperial  rer/ime  of  France.  It  Avas  a  con- 
fused business — the  reinstitution  of  the  arts  of 
defence  after  thej^  had  been  so  nearly  lost. 
The  young  men  showed  the  strongest  rehictance 
to  bestir  themselves  at  lirst — to  the  shame  and 
surprise  of  ciders  who  remembered  what  their  own 
martial  j^outh  had  been.  It  was  mere  inexperience, 
and  obedience  to  custom,  as  we  see  now.  They 
talked  of  waste  of  time  and  expense,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  regular  and  peacefxxl  habits  ;  and 
their  sisters  talked  of  danger  and  dissipation,  while 
father  and  mother  mentally  held  np  hands  and 
eyes.  There  was,  however,  the  great  order  of 
public  schoolmen, — the  sporting-men  and  country- 
gentlemen,  who  keep  \i])  traditions  of  bodily 
exercises  and  the  good  fellowship  which  belongs  to 
them.  Under  the  lead  of  these  adepts  we  became, 
as  a  nation,  more  apt  in  the  use  of  our  limbs  and 
senses,  and  better  aware  of  the  privilege  of  being 
Englishmen,  before  the  alarm  passed  away. 

Then  came  the  Russian  war,  giving  us  just  the 
education  we  wanted,  and  were  beginning  to 
crave.  A\'e  learned  the  quality  of  the  British 
soldier,  AAhich  we  had  often  talked  about,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  feel,  in  the  absence  of  actual 
observation.  We  became  a  military  nation  again  ; 
and  we  now  know  better  how  to  secure  our  remain- 
ing so,  as  far  as  our  national  safety  reqiiires  it.  We 
suffered  such  anguish  imder  the  discovery  of  the 
bad  administration  of  military  and  naval  affairs, 
that  we  are  more  in  the  way  of  a  good  administra- 
tion of  our  forces  than  we  have  ever  been  before. 
This  is  one  great  and  good  result  of  the  war. 
Another  is  the  utter  shaming  and  silencing  of  per- 
sons who  recognise  no  higher  stake  than  "blood 
and  treasiu-e."  Some  time  since,  when  it  was 
proved  that  any  procedixrc  caused  "  a  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure, "  the  argument  stopped,  as  com- 
pleted. The  roused  spirit  of  the  nation  now  (admit- 
ting that  there  may  be  arguments  as  to  the  fact  of 
"waste")  considers  that  tliere  are  things  for  which 
"  blood  and  treasure  "  may  be  wisely  expended. 

We  have  gone  on  rising  in  views  and  in  spirit 
till  now,  when  perhajis  our  national  mood  is  as 
satisfactory  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory. Our  navy  is  improving  in  all  dimensions 
and  directions  ;  our  army  is  growing  healthful, 
busy,  respectable,  contented,  and  ambitious,  even 


Avhile  stiU  troubled  with  scamjis  who  enter  to 
desert,  and  with  a  certain  portion  of  officers  who 
cannot  be  turned  into  men  of  bxisiness  in  a  hurry. 
A  few  months  more  of  such  vigorous  reform  as  is 
now  going  on  in  the  army,  and  that  force  will  be 
superior  to  anything  we  expected  to  have — or  to 
need  to  have — again.  But  the  strongest  interest  at 
the  moment  is  the  civilian  force — the  national  force 
— which  is  hourly  preparing  to  abide  the  critical 
events  which  all  Europe  believes  to  be  impending. 

The  interest  is  only  too  strong  ;  for  there  is  the 
doubt  hanging  upon  it  whether  the  spirit  of  the 
men,  and  the  mastery  of  the  arms  will  spread  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  need  we  may  have 
of  them.  The  volunteer  movement  of  1859  is 
not  exactly  a  new  sport, — a  wholesome  exercise  to 
be  taken  leisurely  in  a  season  of  peace  ;  and  the 
interest  of  it  gi'ows  more  solemn  with  the  lapse  of 
every  precious  week  of  the  few  or  many  which  may 
be  allovv'cd  us  for  making  oiir  island-home  secure. 

Looking  at  the  bright  side  of  the  movement,  there 
is  much  that  is  animating.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
awakened  in  the  autumn  mornings  by  the  reveille, 
the  sweet  and  thrilling  bugle  tones  sounding 
through  the  last  of  one's  dreams.  A  young  friend, 
the  bugler  of  the  volunteer  rifle  corps,  comes  to 
rouse  the  men  of  the  household  for  their  six  o'clock 
drill,  and  every  child  in  the  family  begdns  trumpet- 
ing the  reveille  for  the  day.  This  and  marching 
will  fill  up  all  intervals  of  business  to  day,  as  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before. 

The  spirit  goes  down  to  the  very  humblest. 
The  poor  school-child  begs  to  be  excused  coming 
home  for  dinner-hour.  The  bugle  sounds  at  that 
hour,  and  the  boys  like  to  march  to  it  in  the 
churchyard,  and  to  go  throvigh  their  exercise. 
The  professors  of  our  universities,  the  wealthiest 
of  our  merchants,  the  humanest  of  our  clergy, 
are  as  earnest  as  they.  As  there  is  due  cause 
for  the  earnestness,  the  enthusiasm  is  so  much 
pure  blessing.  It  is  not  a  mere  mode,  turning 
men  into  children  in  their  eagerness  about  a  tran- 
sient interest :  it  is  a  true  enthusiasm,  tiu-ning 
children  into  men,  and  men  into  patriots.  This 
is  sho-mi  by  the  tine  spirit  iri  which  our  middle 
and  lower  class  young  men  offer  what  they  have  to 
give.  They  have  no  false  shame  about  asking  for 
arms  or  uniform,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  them. 
They  ofi'er  themselves — aware  that  they  are  of 
greater  value  than  rifles  and  military  dress. 

In  high  places  the  change  in  half  a  century  is  as 
great  as  in  low.  Before,  there  v.as  always  a  hang- 
ing back  of  the  government,  which  chafed  the 
people,  and  puzzled  all  observers.  The  truth  •wa.^, 
the  governments  of  former  days  feared  to  arm  the 
people.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  now,  when  the 
making  of  rifles  and  the  preparation  of  cannon  ai'e 
going  on  night  and  day,  without  being  able  to 
overtake  the  demand  of  the  one  for  the  volunteer 
riHe-corps,  and  of  the  other  for  the  volunteer  artil- 
lery on  the  coast.  As  fast  as  the  arms  are  ready, 
they  are  fm-nished  to  all  volunteers  who  subscribe 
to  the  necessary  conditions  agreed  upon  :  and  then, 
in  a  great  municipal  hall  or  on  an  archery- ground, 
and  on  moors  here  and  market-places  there,  the 
indigenous  soldiery  of  England  go  gaily  but  steadily 
through  their  training. 

The  pleasant  part  is  chiefly  to  come, — that  ot 
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becoming  marksmeu  ;  aiul  the  luxiiaraUiry  drill  is 
gone  tlirough  cheerfully,  iu  the  conviction  which 
every  sensible  man  entertains,  that  there  can  be  no 
true  soldiering  without  disciphne,  whatever  men 
may  be  a.s  niarksuieii. 

The  spirit  is  conlial,  :is  far  as  it  goes,  and  unan- 
imous wherever  roused.  The  interest  is  in  the 
oleum  question  how  far  such  preparation  corres- 
;  onds  with  the  need,  if  it  is  needed  at  all.  It  sets 
the  heart  glowing  to  see  thousands  of  citi/ens 
litting  themselves  for  a  stem  new  duty, — tliligent 
in  drill,  and  dexterous  witli  the  ritle  ;  but  we  can- 
not do  without  millions  of  indigenous  soldiers,  or 
witliout  all  known  methods  of  defence.  If  we 
need  any,  we  shall  need  all.  If  we  saw  the  Mhole 
idult  population  hastening  on  its  military  ediica- 
•ion,  the  exliilaratiou  might  be  of  a  deeper  tone 
•,han  our  fathers  used  iu  their  volunteering,  l)ut 
[icrhaps  it  coiUd  not  be  too  grave  for  the  occasion. 
The  more  serious  it  is,  the  stronger  is  the  certainty 
that  it  will  continue  to  l>e  exhilaration,  under  all 
1  ircumstances,  secure  from  degenerating  into  mere 
■darm. 

Our  nation  will  have  acquired  a  kind  of  new 
life  when  millions  of  us  feel,  for  the  tirst  time, 
that  our  right  arms  can  keep  our  heads  ;  and 
tliat  the  men  of  any  district  can  guard  the  homes, 
iud  the  women  and  children  of  that  district.  In- 
stead of  the  dreary  tiuctuatiiig  apiirehension  about 
Lortain  very  distinct  horrors  which  we  used  to  feel 
when  we  wei-e  thrcateni'd  from  abroad,  we  shall 
I'C  conscious  of  a  growing  clearness  about  what 
:>  exjvect  and  what  to  do,  and  fear  will  ooze  away 
lUst  as  courage  docs  from  a  jierplexed  and  blinded 
Mian.  We  .sh.all  not  be  wild  enough  to  suppose 
that  any  raw  force  can  withstand  a  practical  army, 
l>e  the  cause  as  holy  as  it  may;  but  we  m.ay 
expect,  as  volunteers,  to  set  free  our  regular 
troops  for  the  measured  warfare,  to  guard  every 
point  th.it  an  enemy  can  atUick,  and  to  punish 
all  intruders  on  our  sacred  soil. 

The  great  point  will  be  achieved  in  the  rousing 
of  the  citizens.  English  determination  and  perti- 
nacity will  do  the  rest.  We  are  alreatly  safer 
than  we  have  been  hitherto,  aiul  every  day  of 
activity  will  add  to  our  security.  The  Glasgow 
volunteers  were  the  lirst  to  wait  upon  the  Queen. 
The  Edinburgh  volunteers  lined  her  road  to 
Hol\TooiL  Thus  wc  have  something  to  show  in 
tile  autumn  of  1859.  The  guardians  of  London  and 
its  commerce  and  treasures  are  in  training  :  ami 
they  ought  to  be  an  army  in  themselves,  if  the  foe 
>hould  ever  come  w  ithin  sight  of  our  great  city. 
The  strains  of  military  mu.-ic  and  the  rcverl>era- 
tion  of  arms  can  be  jiropagated  over  the  land  very 
rapitUy  ;  and  British  hearts  beat  high  and  steadily 
when  the  ear  catches  the  echo  of  either.  English- 
women can  ami  do  help.  Some  have  money  to 
impart ;  all  have  sympatliy.  Our  Queeris  are 
not  the  only  brave  women  in  EnglancL  There  are 
millions  who  woidd  "  think  it  foul  shame,"  as 
yueen  Elizabeth  did  at  TiUiury  Fort,  that  an 
enemy  shoidd  gain  an  advantage  over  us  because 
we  prefer  jieace  to  war. 

It  will  not  be  the  women's  fault  if  any  invatlcr 
is  invited  by  our  unreatliness,  or  allowe<l  to  return 
by  our  waut  of  handiness  in  disjKjsing  of  him.  We 
do,  and  always  shall,  j) refer  peace  to  war  ;  we  do, 


and  always  sh.all,  desire  to  be  friends  with  tho 
French  e3i»ecially.  Uut  if  wc  are  compelled  to 
meet  old  friends  as  enemies,  we  must  do  it  in 
an  ellectual  way.  We  do,  in  our  hearts,  believe 
and  know  that  our  country  and  national  life  aro 
l>etter  worth  defeniliiig  th;ui  any  others  in  the 
world  ;  and  our  defence  must  therefore  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  Ships  or  men,  w  hcnever  and  what- 
ever comes  to  assail  our  rights,  liljcrties,  ami 
homes,  iitutit  nfrer  <jo  back.  The  time  is  come  for 
every  Englishman  to  seek  his  post  as  a  citizen- 
soldier,  and  make  himself  lit  to  maintain  it,  in 
peace  or  war,  or  8iu>2)eusc  between  the  two. 

LsoLEBY  Scott. 
^ - 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  DARTMOOR. 


TiiK  piu-ish  of  Lydford  in  Devonshire,  is  said 
to  bo  the  largest  parish  in  England  :  its  extent 
ought  to  be  measured  in  s(puire  miles  instead  of 
acres,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  Forest 
of  Dartmoor  is  included  within  its  boundaries. 

Dartmoor  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  were,  a 
forest,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  tho  term,  for 
there  is  scai'cely  a  tree  ujion  it  ;  but  it  is  a 
splendid  wiuste,  where  a  man  may  walk  twenty 
miles  on  end,  and  see  nothing  but  granite  rocks, 
and  heather,  and  mountain-streams,  and  bogs, 
save  where  from  some  hillside  the  bare  stone 
walls  of  sonu'  moorland  farm,  the  dark,  sharp 
outlines  of  which  lie  stretched  like  a  map  before 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  or  a  group 
of  white-washed  houses  near  a  liridge,  give  some 
signs  of  human  habitation.  Tin-  pale  green  fields 
and  jiatches  of  turnips  look  ten  times  more  deso- 
late, struggling  as  they  are  for  existence  with 
swamp  and  rock,  than  the  jirimeval  moor  beyond, 
which  parUikes  of  a  certain  grandeur  clothed  in 
nature's  own  rich  coloui"s. 

But  if  Dartmoor  ia  wild  now,  a  humlred  and 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  wilder,  and  in  that  enor- 
mous parish  some  ditiiculty  occurred  in  reach ingthi! 
pariah  church.  In  the  iiresent<lay  there  is  an  orthodox 
church  at  Priucetow  u  (the  convict  establishment), 
and  tlissenting  chapels  have  arisen  in  lonely  jilaccs  ; 
ami  these  places  of  worship  havo  graveyards  in 
which  the  moor-men  can  Ijury  their  dead;  but  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago  every  funeral  h.ad  to  go  to 
Lydford  church,  ten,  Jifteen,  twenty  miles  over 
hill  and  v.alley,  rock  and  mire.  The  curious  old 
"Leech-path"  by  which  they  took  their  weary 
journey  is  still  in  existence,  and  may  be  seen 
winding  its  melancholy  way  through  the  wildest 
mora-sses  on  the  moor.  Bog  on  every  side,  you  can 
turn  neither  t<i  the  right  nor  left,  but  on  the  I^-ech- 
patli  there  is  !irm  footing.  This  was  the  L'hurch- 
w.-dk  of  the  old  moor-men  before  roads  were  known, 
and  along  it,  on  the  .shoulders  of  their  uciglilwurs, 
or  the  back  of  mountain  Jtony,  were  the  aneestonn 
of  the  present  race  bonic  to  their  Ixst  home  in 
Lydford  churchyard. 

In  the  earlj-  part  of  the  last  ccntui y  inn-  Syd- 
dall  of  Exeter  w  as  called  on  imjiortant  bu.sincss  to 
Tavistock.  The  distance  by  road  w.us  sixty  miles  at 
le.-vst,  but  not  more  than  tliirty  across  the  moor  ; 
.Syddall  was  a  bolil  man,  and  moreover  pressed  for 
time,  so  he  detennine<l  to  ride  across  the  moor. 
It  w.as  winter,  and  snow  had  fallen,  and  still  lay 
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thinly  ou  tlie  ground  in  tlie  cixltivated  countiy,  but 
GUI'  traveller  was  not  prepared  for  the  quantity  he 
found  when  he  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  moor. 
However,  he  was  not  dismayed  ;  the  track  lay  well 
defined  before  him,  for  it  had  been  already  trodden 
since  the  snow  fell ;  so,  calculating  upon  crossing 
the  moor  before  dark  set  in,  he  rode  on.  But  his 
difficulties  began  to  increase  with  the  wildness  of 
the  country,  what  with  the  roughness  of  the  path 
and  the  snow,  he  found  he  covild  go  at  little  better 
than  a  walking  pace,  and  the  afternoon  of  a  Janu- 
ary day  found  him  abo\it  the  centre  of  Dartmoor, 
with  nothing  but  snow  on  every    side,   a  leaden 


sky  above  him,  Ijlack  and  threatening  towards  the 
south-east,  and  a  chill  wind  blowing,  that  froze 
his  very  blood.  Presently,  even  while  he  was  de- 
liberating about  jwoceeding,  the  snow  began  to  fall 
thickly,  and  to  drift  furiously  across  his  path. 
He  foresaw  that  the  track  behind  him  woidd  be- 
come obliterated,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  push  on  to  where  some  granite  walls, 
looking  black  against  the  snow,  in  the  valley  be- 
neath him,  proclaimed  the  vicinity  of  a  farm-house  ; 
with  some  little  difficulty  he  traced  his  way  to  the 
house  before  dark,  and  there  found  shelter. 

The  inmates  consisted  of  three   yoimg  farmers. 


their  sister,  and  two  lal)t>m-ers  ;  our  traveller  was 
introduced  to  a  decent  l>ed-room  in  which  a  great 
turf-lire  was  blazing,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  con- 
gratulated himself  inwardly  with  fervid  thankful- 
ness upon  having  fallen  upon  such  hospitable 
quarters,  instead  of  perishing  in  the  snow  as  many 
a  man  had  done  in  those  wild  parts.  He  found  his 
host  and  hostess  civil  and  obliging  people,  and 
after  sharing  their  supper  with  them  at  the  kitchen 
table,  was  not  sorry  to  got  to  bed. 

Having  arrived  in  his  own  room,  however,  he 
found  it  so  warm  and  comfoitable  that  he  began 
to  undress  in  a  very  leism-ely  manner,  and  at  the 


same  time  to  glance  curiously  at  the  room  and  its 
furniture  ;  the  latter  was  simple  enough — an  enor- 
mous oak-chest,  and  old  cabinet  of  drawers,  and  two 
dilapidated  chairs.  Syddall  began  lazily  to  specu- 
late about  these  things — where  they  came  from  ? 
how  they  came  there  ?  how  old  they  were  ?  The 
great  box  especially  puzzled  him  ;  he  could  not 
divine  its  iise,  but  with  some  vague  idea  that  it 
held  the  family-linen,  he  dismissed  it  from  his 
mind,  as  he  thought,  for  ever. 

Whether  it  was  the  cider  he  drank  at  supper,  or 
what,  I  know  not  ;  but  cei'tain  it  was  that  Syddall 
co\ild  not  sleep  ;  he  was  restless  and  feverish,  and 
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if  he  did  suatch  a  doze  ho  siuldeuly  jumped  up 
again  with  some  vague  hauutiiij,'  idea  ou  his  miiul 
he  could  Hot  shake  oil'  Lven  for  the  lirst  few 
niiuutes  of  wakefidiiejss.  Finding  sleep  did  not 
suit  him  he  determined  t<^>  lie  awake  ;  hy  aud-hy 
the  tliekering  of  the  tirc-light  upon  the  old  furni- 
ture reealled  his  attention  to  that — that  l)..x  ! 
Wha*  on  earth  could  he  in  it  ?  Then  he  rec;Uled 
stories  of  travellers  murdered  in  lonely  places  on 
nights  like  this,  and  stowed  aw.iy  in  tlu-sts,  till  his 
hair  stood  on  end.  Then  dismissing  these  foolish 
fauoie^i  from  his  miiul,  he  bent  his  thoughts  reso- 
hitely  on  his  sweetheart,  but  in  vain  !  That  box 
haunted  him,  and  openetl  it  must  bo,  "just  to 
reUeve  his  mind."  Getting  up  cautiously,  there- 
fore, he  proceeded  to  light  his  candle  ami  approach 
the  chest  ;  he  found  it  f;i3teued  only  by  an  ordi- 
nary cl.-isp  ;  he  lifted  tho  heavy  lid  quietly,  and 
■what  sight  met  his  eyes  ? 

Horror  I     The  dead  body  of  a  man  ! 

Whether  Syddall's  blood  curdled  in  his  veins  or 
not,  I  am  imable  to  say  ;  but  as  this  phenomenon 
almost  invariably  occurs  on  like  occasions,  I  should 
think  it  must  then.  However  that  may  l)e,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Syddall  was  in  a  tremendous  fright, 
the  immediate  prospect  of  being  murdered  is  cal- 
cidated  to  apiud  any  man;  after  a  minute  of  stupe- 
faction, being,  .as  I  have  said,  a  bold  man,  ho 
began  to  act,  and  having  ascertained  by  a  glance 
that  there  was  no  egress  by  the  window,  he  rushed 
to  the  door,  l)ut  alas  I  there  was  only  a  com- 
mon latch  I  So  placing  the  two  chaii-s  and  the 
fender  against  it,  he  sat  down  upon  the  end  of  the 
bed,  and  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  That  being  the 
case,  he  forthwith  began  deliberately  to  dress  him- 
self, and  prep.ared  to  meet  his  doom,  determined 
with  the  assistance  of  the  poker  (fool,  and  drivel- 
ling idiot !  had  he  not  left  his  pistols  below  -with 
the  satldle),  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 

The  house,  however,  continued  noiseless — not  a 
mouse  stirred,  but  there  sat  Sydd;ill  till  morning 
broke,  and  a  weary,  fearful  watch  he  had  of  it. 
When  it  was  light  enough  he  looked  out  of  window, 
and  surs'eyed  the  dreary  prospect,  now  one  nuiss 
of  snow,  white  and  unbroken  in  all  directions. 
Presently,  he  saw  all  the  men  (looking,  it  must  be 
confessed,  strangely  unlike  munlerers)  leave  the 
premises,  and  overhoanl  them  say  that  they  were 
going  to  look  for  lost  cattle  on  the  moors,  and 
might  not  be  back  till  nightfall. 

Now  w.xs  Syddall's  time  !  He  let  them  get  to 
a  safe  distance  and  then  summoned  the  girl.  Put- 
ting his  back  against  the  door  tt>  prevent  escape, 
he  at  once  told  her  that  he  knew  her  crime,  that 
denial  and  dissimulation  were  vain,  and  he  be- 
sought her  to  endeavour  to  escape  the  fate  that  mu-st 
follow  such  a  deed  by  a  frdl  confession. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  wh.at  do  y'  mean  ?  " 

Syddall  was  not  the  man  to  be  baulked  or  tume<l 
aside  from  his  puriM)se  by  feigned  innocence.  He 
pointed  to  the  box,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
a  light  seemed  to  break  uj^on  the  maiden,  and  a 
smile  hovered  on  her  mouth.  She  replied,  how- 
ever, with  perfect  gravity  : 

'"Tis  naught  but  Vather  saltetl  in,"  she  said  ; 
•"a  died  last  week,  and  us  coiddn't  car'  un  to 
Lydvur  in  the  snaw,  so  us  salted  'un  in. " 

JOUN    F.    COLUER. 


THE  LORD  OF  N^VNN  AND  THE  FAIRY. 

(KltoM    TIIK    BllKToN.) 

[The  "  Korrig.m  "  of  Uretoii  supor.slitiou  is  found 
both  in  Scotland  anil  iu  Ireland.  "  A'"rr "  mcaiia 
dwarf,     and    "yan"    or   " ffwen"    is    interpreted    by 


M.     do    Villemarque     "ptenius"    or    "spirit.' 


The 


"Korrigan"  is  nearly  identical  with  tlio  "elf"  of 
I  Soiiidinavian  mytliolu;;y,    and   Daiii.'jii  ballads  may  be 

fuuud  iu  which  the  "elf"  plays  exactly  the  same  part 

to  a  beiat'il  hunter  as  the  Kerrigan  to  the  Lord  of 
^  Nann  in  the  following  ballad.  As  iu  other  coses,  I 
1  have  l>een  wireful  to  follow  tho  meti-o  and  divisions 
[  into  stanzas  of  the  original.  The  latter  is  iinporlatit, 
;  as  the  tri]>let  always  indicates  considerable  antiipiity  in 
i  Cambrian  and  Armorican  rhymed  compositions.     The 

old  Celtic  ba'.disai    especially    aft'ccted    "triads,"    or 

divii>ion  into  threes,] 

The  Lord  of  Nann  and  his  fair  bride. 

Were  young  when  wedlock's  knot  was  tied  - 

Were  young  when  death  did  them  divide. 

But  yesterday  that  lady  fair 

Two  babes  as  white  as  snow  did  bear ; 

A  man-child  and  a  girl  they  were. 

"  Now,  s:iy  what  is  thy  heart's  desire, 

For  making  me  a  man-child's  sire  ? 

'Tis  thine,  whate'er  thou  may'st  require.  — 

"  Whiit  food  sou'er  thee  lists  to  take. 
Meat  of  the  woodcock  from  the  lake. 
Meat  of  the  wild  deer  from  the  brake." 

"Oh,  the  mciit  of  the  deer  is  dainty  food  ! 

To  eat  thereof  would  do  me  good, 

But  I  grudge  to  send  thee  to  the  wood." 

The  Lord  of  Nann,  when  this  he  heard. 
Hath  gripp'd  his  oak  spear  with  never  a  word  ; 
His  l)Onny  lihiek  horsj  he  hath  leap'd  upon, 
And  forth  to  the  greenwood  he  hath  gone. 

By  the  skirts  of  the  wood  as  he  did  go. 
He  w;\s  'ware  of  a  hind  as  white  as  suow  ; 

Oh,  fiist  she  i-an,  and  fast  he  rode, 

That  th'i  earth  it  shook  where  his  horse-hoofs  trodc- 

C>h,  fast  he  rode,  and  fiist  she  ran, 

That  the  sweat  to  drop  from  his  brow  began — 

That  the  sweat  on  his  horse's  flanks  stood  white  ; 
So  he  rale  and  rotle  till  the  fidl  o'  the  night. 

When  he  came  to  a  stream  tliat  fed  a  lawn, 
Hard  by  the  grot  of  a  Corrigaun. 

The  grass  frrew  thick  by  the  streamlet's  brink. 
And  he  lighted  down  otf  his  horse  to  drink. 

The  Corrigaun  8;it  by  the  fount;iin  fair, 
A  combing  her  long  and  yellow  hair. 

A  combing  her  hair  with  a  comb  of  gold, 
(Not  poor,  I  trow,  are  those  maidens  cold). 

"  Now  who's  the  l>old  wight  that  dares  come  here 
To  trouble  my  fairy  fountain  clear  ? 

"  Either  thou  straight  shalt  wetl  with  me, 
Or  i)ine  for  four  long  years  and  three  ; 
Or  dead  in  three  (Lay.s'  space  slialt  \>e.'' 

"  I  will  not  wed  with  tln-e,  I  ween, 
For  wedded  man  a  year  I've  been  ; 

"  Nor  yet  for  seven  years  will  I  pine, 
Nor  die  in  three  days  for  spell  of  thine  ; 

"  For  siK.ll  of  thine  I  will  not  die. 
But  when  it  ple;»scth  God  on  high. 

"  Bat  here,  and  now,  I'd  leave  my  life, 
Ere  take  a  Corrijjaun  to  wife." 
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' '  Oh  mother,  mother  !  for  love  of  me, 
Now  make  my  bed,  and  speedily. 
For  I  am  sick  as  a  man  may  be. 

"  Oh,  never  the  tale  to  my  hiJye  tell  ; 
Three  days  and  ye'll  hear  my  passing-bell ; 
The  Con-igaiin  hath  cast  her  spell." 

Three  days  they  pass'd,  three  days  were  sped, 
To  her  mother-in-law  the  ladve  said  : 


' '  Now  tell  me,  madam,  now  tell  me,  pray, 
^Vherefore  the  death-bells  toll  to-day  ? 

' '  ^V]ly  channt  the  priests  in  the  street  below, 
All  clad  in  their  vestments  white  a.s  snow  ?" 

"A  strange  poor  man,  who  harbour'd  here, 
He  died  last  night,  my  daughter  dear," 

"  But  tell  me,  madam,  my  lord,  your  son — 
;\[y  husband — v'hither  is  he  gone?" 


"  But  to  the  town,  my  child,  he's  gone  ; 
And  at  your  side  he'll  be  back  anon." 

"  What  gown  for  my  churching  wer't  best  to  wear. 
My  gown  of  grain,  or  of  watchet  fair  ? " 

"The  fashion  of  late,  my  child,  hath  grown, 
That  women  for  churching  black  should  dou." 

As  through  tbe  churchyard  porch  she  stept. 
She  saw  the  grave  where  her  husband  slept. 

' '  Who  of  our  blood  is  lately  dead. 

That  our  ground  is  new  raked  and  spread  ?" 

"  The  truth  I  may  no  more  forbear, 

My  son — your  own  poor  lord — lies  there  !  " 


She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  amain, 
And  from  her  knees  ne'er  rose  again. 

That  night  they  laid  her,  dead  and  cold, 
]:!eside  her  lord,  beneath  the  mould ; 
When,  lo  !— a  marvel  to  behold  ! — 

Next  morn  from  the  grave  two  oak-trees  fair, 
Shot  lusty  boughs  high  up  in  air ; 

And  in  their  boughs— oh,  wondrous  sight ! — 
Two  happy  doves,  all  snowy  white — 

That  sang,  as  ever  the  morn  did  rise, 
And  then  flew  up — into  the  skies  ! 

Tom  Tatlok. 
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rHAlTKR    II.        CIIKI-K. 


To  those  ■who 
have  exiH'rience  in 
human  nature,  it 
will  not  bo  a  mar- 
vel to  leani  that 
within  a  twelve- 
month from  the 
evening  neonled 
in  the  la.-t  ehajitt  r, 
Iknjaniin  Harris, 
the  young  i>r<it«-.>-t- 
iug  j>rint<'r,  we«l- 
ded  the  spinster. 
Patience  thitmcll, 
and  that,  nutwith- 
HtanJing  .she  ha<l 
no  pn.scnt  i»ortioii 
bt-yond  her  wed- 
ding-clothes, one 
of  Master  Guy's 
bibles,  a  copy  <»: 
j'ious  songii  front 
ML«trcss  Luey,  a 
caudle-cnp  ir<>:\i 
her  godmoth«  r, 
and  a  rine  eorni-  e 
of  oak-leave.'*, 
grapes,  faunp.  and 
satyrs  from  Mat-tcr 
("his well's  own 
skilled,  pains- 
taking hand,  '*  al- 
mot^t  too  tine  a 
piece  of  furniture 
for  this  wilderness 
world,"  Harris  <le- 
clared  ;  but  he 
smik«l,  and  w;i.< 
rea<Iy  to  a«lmirc 
also  when  be  saw 
his  Patiences 
young  matron  f.i'-e 
looking  up  witii 
wonder    and      tb'» 

light   at    the   luseio'is   i-.u-Ui>    A.'k    l::'-    ^'..li-i  .4H.>i 

head-s. 

To  tho!*e  who   have  been  happy  in  r- 
pages  of  pun-  and  high  hearts,  neither  w  i.  .. 
str.-inge  to  ])o    told  that,  a«  Harris  expressed  it, 
Pa'ience   having   be*n   aceo'.         '  '  iiongh  to 

take  a  hvc!}-  f.incy  and  a   i  tg  to  his 

grim  visage,  this  Patience,  woman-like,  rapidly 
imbibed  the  young  jirinter's  lofty  sentiments, 
became  the  most  devotetl  of  his  disciples,  and 
echoe<l  his  p.salni  of  life,  f>nly  diver>ilie«l  by  her 
delicate  womanly  chonls  and  sul>tle  variations. 
Patience's  candid  affectionate  heart,  unsojihis- 
ticate<l  in  its  errors  and  vanities,  was  the  gootl 
ground,  and  in  it,  as  privileged  to  represent  his 
ma&ter,  Benjamin  Harris  dropjK'd  tiie  g<MMl  seed 
which  was  to  bring  forth  an  hundretlfoUl.  Master 
Chiswell  tTiok  no  part  with  the  aggrieved  Non- 
conformists, he  was  a  Court  servant,  and  a  State 
and  Church  man,  employetl  under  noV>le  patronage 


along  with  Stone, 
and  Ia"  Su'ur,  and 
I'Vnellia,  and  was 
so  just,  Ro  timid 
and    tiui 

as  to  be  •  ■  i 

up  against  hie  bet- 
ter nature  to  any  of 
Sir  llogi'r's  bluster. 
But  Master  Chis- 
well "  was  nfit  t<i 
say  rich,"  and  he 
had  many  daiigh- 
ti-rs  at  his  elltow, 
and  really  the  na- 
tional councils 
wi-re  still  so  pre- 
carious a.'*  to  render 
a  stout,  faithful 
husband  of  any 
colour  which  might 
turn  up  iKJt  a  cast- 
away. 

Nor  was  it  a  con- 
tr.adiction     in    this 
case    th;it     Harri.s, 
ligiil  in  ilutj',  .'•tern 
towanls      him.«elf, 
■  1  notably  in- 
;it       to       Pa- 
tience, to  the  vergt' 
of  II X  o  r  i  o  u  s  u  e  s  s, 
even        per^•ersely 
)>rotectingand  jH't- 
ting     her,     almost 
vexing  her  by  ob- 
stin.-itely     refusing 
to     .lUow     her    to 
.share  his  troubles, 
and  insisting  upon 
taking  upon    him- 
self ail  the  toil,  all 
the    risk,    all    the 
weariness.  You  see 
ii.i  lo    v,:is   ileeply   conscious    that   his   lot   was 
likily  to  be  .luiided  ;  he  wa.s  aw.are,  to  a  certain 
•    '  t,   of   I  of  gloom  in  his  own  temper, 

the  hai  shieh  injuries  had  scakxl,  and 

double  sealed,  on  his  sect.  He  did  not  try  to 
check  these  t*'ndcncies  .as  far  a<  he  him.self  w.xs 
concernofl,  l.iit  he  wa-s,  with  some  excuse,  perhaps, 
morbidly  anxious  to  spare  Paticnce^-once  he  und^r- 
stoinl  and  valued  her,  and  could  not  resist  making 
her  his  own.  The  young,  healthy,  spirited,  genial 
temiK.'red,  unbroken  wife,  w.xs  a  bright  being  in- 
decil  to  the  .struggling,  sa<ldeneil  husband — the 
new  sunshine  of  his  existence,  whose  warmth, 
radiance,  and  gla<lne.s.s  should  be  pre8er\'cd  at  .all 
h.azanls,  except  that  of  sin.  There  was  cowardice 
bounil  i\\>  with  Harris's  love  and  temiMirising  with 
his  i>roijelyti.sm. 

So  Harris    fell   into   an  error;    was   ner^•ously, 
-.  ■    ■       ■  Mve    to   his    wife's   comfort    and 

I.  her  to  no  "  wholesome  neglect,'' 
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guarded  lier  from  all  rough  but  iuvigoratiiig 
shocks,  denied  her  reasonable  woik,  fatigue, 
and  disappointment ;  put  very  considerable  force 
upon  his  natural  disposition  and  education  to 
procure  for  her  flowers,  cates,  and  even  a 
subdiied  kind  of  finery,  and  to  bear  her  company 
in  entertainments  at  Master  Ohiswell's,  Mrs. 
Lucy's,  and  other  relatives  and  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, most  of  them  totally  distasteful  to  him, 
and  all  more  or  less  bTirdensome,  taken  as  a  task, 
and  fulfilled  without  a  chance  of  exemption. 

In  all  this  Harris  showed  himself  Avhat  he  was, 
a  noble  and  self-denying  heait  with  a  remai'kable 
aptitude  for  getting  rid  of  narrow  prejudices  and 
acerbities,  Avhen  they  came  in  collision  with  the 
charities  and  tendernesses  of  his  daily  life  ;  but  he 
did  not  display  much  worldly  wisdqpi,  or  a  Petru- 
chio's  bold,  shrewd  blitheness  in  compassing  and. 
confounding  female  weaknesses. 

Patience,  like  every  child  of  Adam  similarly 
situated,  was  ungrateful  for  his  foUy,  refused  to  be 
governed  liy  this  half  and  half  system,  could  not 
be  gay,  because  Harris  ordained  it,  secretly  resisted 
the  artificial  atmosphere  provided  for  her,  and 
hankered  in  her  inmost  soul  after  that  of  which  he 
had  first  given  her  a  taste,  self-abnegation,  endii- 
rance,  effort  ;  she  grew  pensive,  formal,  restless, 
without  being  permitted  to  betray  her  state  of 
mind  ;  took  refuge  in  the  solemn  mysteries  which 
float  about  all  recently  awakened  souls,  and  can  be 
grasped  at  any  moment  ;  and,  oh  !  grievous  mys- 
tery in  itself,  loving  her  husband  and  loved  by 
him,  was  breaking  from  all  near  commimion  or 
true  partnership  with  him. 

Now,  this  wotdd  not  have  happened  had  Patience 
lieeii  older,  wiser,  and  more  apparently  on  her 
husband's  level  ;  but  while  there  was  substantial 
equahty  between  them,  it  was  far  down  below  the 
husband's  studious  thoughtfulness,  and  the  wife's 
book  ignorance  and  girlish  buoyance  ;  and  once 
she  was  seized  with  an  admiration  of  his  excellence, 
she  conceived  an  awe  of  him  which  his  elaborate 
forbearance  and  somewhat  painful  fondness  was 
building  up,  mountains  high,  to  a  degi'ee  that 
woixld  crush  him  (tne  day  with  its  imfamiliarity 
and  its  slavishness.  Tliere  can  l)e  no  perfection  of 
regard,  or  liberty  of  affection  without  mutual  sin- 
cerity and  confidence,  and  mutual  blame  as  well 
as  mutual  praise,  and  mutual  vexation  as  well  as 
triumph — no,  not  while  we  are  here  below. 

Tims  the  first  year  of  the  Harrises'  married  life 
was  not  theblended  jubilee  and  fast  which  it  might 
have  been.  It  was  at  first  monotonoiis  sunshine, 
and  then,  inconsistent  as  it  sounds,  a  tinge  of  frost 
crept  into  that  persistent  tranqiiillity,  and  Ben- 
jainin  Harris  had  occasional  cruel  A-isions  that  for 
all  his  efforts  and  all  his  pains,  he  was  not  enough 
for  his  chief  earthly  treasure  ;  and  she  was  no 
longer  the  same  unquestioning,  unexacting,  sym- 
pathetic mistress  he  had  courted  and  wedded. 
Foolish  man  !  that  could  not  be.  Why  not  have 
the  substitute  ?  But  he  woidd  not,  not  he  !  per- 
mit her  to  help  him  in  the  business,  in  the  cata- 
logues, the  manuscripts,  the  ledger,  hke  John 
Dunton's  useful,  estimable  EUzabeth,  notwith- 
standing Patience  was  as  neat-handed,  as  intelli- 
gent, as  industrious,  and  qiute  as  solicitous  for  her 
husband's  interest,  and  she,  too,  would  haA'e  been 


a  priceless  assistant.  Patience's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  envy — poor,  energetic,  earnest  woman — 
when  she  saw  what  others  were  jjermitted  to 
accomp>lish,  what  she  might  never  attempt,  where 
she  would  never  signalise  herself,  so  as  to  be  more 
worthy  of  him.  She  would  have  so  liked  to  help 
him  in  the  duties  he  had  taught  her,  to  go  halves 
in  the  dangers,  for  it  was  no  trifie  to  propagate 
their  faith  under  these  fines  and  imprisonments, 
Rumsey  and  West  witnesses,  and  Jeffrey  jiulg- 
inents.  But  he  woidd  not  even  tell  her  when  he 
was  imphcated  with  the  commissioners,  and  for- 
bade her  to  read  the  scurrilous  personal  abuse  of 
the  "  Observator, "  which  sometimes  fired  even  him, 
though  he  had  jestingly  diibbed  his  ordinary  indif- 
ference the  true  Patience  in  contradistinction  to 
her  iva.- Patience  of  slander  and  wrong  to  the  cause. 
Why,  he  woidd  not  even  venture  her  with  house- 
hold work,  and  cramped  himself,  poor  as  he  was, 
and  always  poorer,  that  he  might  not  stint  her 
in  domestic  service,  or  deny  her  any  former 
custom. 

First  drawn  out,  and  then  set  aside.  Patience  in 
despair,  took  to  reading  rabidly  violent  reformers, 
latter-day  prophets,  and  high-flown  Mi's.  Rowes 
(there  were  extraordinary  mental  a})petites  and 
(.liseases  developed  by  these  occasions),  hurried  on 
to  become  wilfid,  opinionative  and  hovering  on 
dangerous  dehisions  ;  and,  from  long  absence  of 
opposition,  resented  doggedly  when  Benjamin 
Harris  would  have  at  last  firmly,  with  alarm  and 
rei)rehensiou,  forced  her  back  from  these  dark, 
rugged  })aths.  This  dreaming  woman  commencing 
to  frown  in  bitterness,  was  scarcely  the  little  lass, 
humble  in  her  flippancy,  of  the  Mercers'  Gardens, 
Benjamin  Harris's  old  delight. 

The  summer  sun  was  again  shining  on  this 
heady,  fermenting,  unstable  London,  where  men 
had  once  protested  against  a  Star  Chamber,  and 
were  now  submitting  to  be  rided  Avithout  the 
shadow  of  a  parliament  by  a  feather-headed,  not 
brainless,  but  heartless  king.  Eussell  and  Sydney 
had  not  yet  died  for  love  of  the  law  and  league 
with  traitors  ;  it  was  still  many  months  before 
that  fit  which  glazed  the  merry,  roving  eye  for 
ever,  ere  James's  sullen  stupidity  and  conscientious 
WTong-doing  could  effect  the  vital  change  which 
only  dire  obstinacy  and  strong  belief  in  a  delusion 
can  pjerfect  and  perpetrate.  But  hardship  to  spare 
was  riding  rough-handed  in  the  kingdom  ;  wild,  old 
soldiers  of  Cromwell's,  weary  of  inactivity,  weak, 
failing  tradesmen,  basest  rogues,  had  but  to  swear 
roundly  to  convict  honest  men  of  licence  and 
libel,  if  not  of  treason.  Sentences  quoted  by 
hearsay  from  a  sermon,  were  enough  to  condemn 
a  preacher.  A  simple  repoi't  that  a  Scottish  gen- 
tleman had  stirred  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  afiaii" 
of  Bothwell  Brig,  was  an  apology  for  the  Boot ; 
and  tridy  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Edinburgh 
Parliament  House  "  was  born  imder  no  pardoning 
planet,"  and  Judge  Jeffreys  on  a  London  bench  did 
not  fail  him.  Good  reason  that  Essex,  once  "  cast" 
and  laid  in  the  Tower,  gave  way  to  one  of  his  deep 
fits  of  the  spleen  ;  that  good  Leighton  died  mom*n- 
ing  the  depravity  alike  of  his  king,  his  country, 
and  his  church  ;  that  a  plantation  in  Carolina  was 
eagerly  talked  of  l>y  both  English  and  Scottish 
Nonconformists. 
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riiticnce  Harris  siit  in  the  wimlow  of  hor  sit- 
tiuj^-riH>iii,  witli  }ier  liyiuns  ami  lu-r  smtg^  un- 
practiaed,  her  embruiilery  fiuled  ami  eiitangk'd ;  ' 
her  euj)ios  of  sweet,  cool,  wholesuuie  Izaak  Walton, 
and  Jt>hn  Evelyn,  and  SiOimel  Daniel,  and 
George  llerl^-rt,  ay,  and  even  suuie  of  the  liest 
verse:*  of  M;ister  Waller  and  Master  Dryden, 
which  Benjamin  had  luveil  to  ivad  tu  her  and  have 
li'  ~  \'t  liitn,  !  ■    '   .   the    enrses   of  some 

II]  i  man  ;   i  i,   harrowing   herself 

with  mi^ieries,  which  she  coidd  neither  fathom  uor 
relieve,  as  she  wouhl  drink  wonnwo<Hl-water  for 
her  health  in  place  of  suoeory-water  for  her  solace 
— there  was  Patience,  d;irk.  and  al>stracted  jis  Ben- 
jamin Hiu-ris  least  liketl  to  see  her,  as  it  pricked 
him  tt)  the  heai-t  to  tind  her. 

Patience  had  seen  little  of  her  hnshand   for  the 
last  few  days  :   he   was   unusnally  engrossetl  with 
business,    and  had   been   obliged  to  dejiart   on   a 
little  journey  without  informing  her  of  its  import, 
although  he  had  come  in  and  embi-aced  her  attec- 
tionately  in  hi-s  riding-coat,  with  a  blush  onhischeek 
and  a  stammer  on  his  tongue.     Afterwaiils  he  had 
sent  her  a  little  note  thite<l  from  his  coffee-house, 
urging  her,  in  place  of  living  lonesome,   to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mistress  Lucy  Soule,  v  ho  wiis  pre{>ared  to 
receive  her  and  amuse  her  with  the  last  new  prints 
and  women's  recii>es  ;  because  her  worthy  father 
with  whom  she  was  aware  he  was  so  unhappy  as 
to  have  a  dryness,  was  not  at  present,  as  far  ius  he 
liiul  souudeil  him,  disiH>setl  to  accept  his  daughter's 
•mpany  for  a  week  or  so,  with  the  entire  content- 
ment and  thankfulness  which  he  reganled   as  the 
due  of  his  honoureil  wife,    to  whom  he  w;vs  forced 
•  bid  a  brief  but  reluctant  farewell. 
Patience  was  not  gn.'atly  enlightened  or  charmed 
by    this  communication   of    her    husband,    clearly 
as   it   inilicateil   his  concern   for   her.      It  w;is  an 
annoyance,  a  provocation.     In  the  first  place,  she 
would  have   much   rather   been   trusted  to  keep 
in  Graceehurch  Street;   in  the  second,  she 
' I  have   pieferred   feeling  an   intruder  on  her 
>';i:  family  circle  to  rendering  hei-self  a  deiK.'ndent 
I   Mrs.    Lticy's    notice.     In    the    last  there  was 
lrea<ly  sprouting  between  the  elder  and  younger 
1  •  of  those  civil  i»erennial   grudges  which 

t  -t  husbanils  will  oblivi«)usly  overlook.     It 

was  all  very  well  for  Mrs.  Lucy  to  patronise  her 
young  acquaintance.  Patience  t'hiswell,  and 
Patience  liked  the  sweet  temiicre*!,  affected  gieat 
lady  immensely  ;  but  Mi-s.  Benjamin  Harris  judged 
Mrs.  Lucy  too  self-satislietl,  learned,  anil  atlal'le, 
and  tlid  not  atlmire  her  trade  connection  with 
IV  I,  M'ho  luvl  no  consultations  or  arguments 

1  .  .fe,  only  adniirati')n  and  court.sliip. 

8tUl  do  not  credit  tliat  Patience  was  very  sulky 
•  r  n  t'l  dly  reWllious  :  she  olnyed  the  injudicious 
1  .  ..  1  .  .  entering  her  hackney  chair  and  forwanl- 
iug  her  bundles  and  Imjxcs  thenniment  a  i  r 

arrived  for  her.   Mrs.  Lucy  deputed  a  jourii'  to 

'(•ass  her  onwards,  I>ecause  she  could  not  come  and 
carry  her  off  hei".--elf  by  re.-vson  of  her  tle.ir  old  mother 
having  had  some  .■.p.u^iii-!  on  hearing  of  the  tlitljcul- 
ties  of  a  friend.  But  wherefore  Mrs.  Lucy  des- 
]>atched  a  chair  when  she  knew  that  Patience 
hated  it,  in  spite  of  that  oKl  progress  from  the 
Mercers'  Ganlens,  and  greatly  i>referre<l  a  walk 
through  the  streets,  unless  to  imply  a  doubt  of  her 


prudence,  or  to  despise  her  IncUuntious,  Patience 
could  not  conceive. 

Patience  bore  as  long  as  she  was  able  the  aggra- 
vation of  Mrs.  Lucy's  pointed,  toleral)ly  t  *  * 
attentions,  and  her  nuither's  »li)ting  way  «■: 
at  her,  and  shaking  her  head,  and  Iteing  told  over 
and  over  again,  "  Pleine,  nuulam,  it  is  young  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Harris,  who  knows  nothing  of  older 
folks'  cares  and  pains,  and  whom  dear  Mr.  Harris 
hius  entnistetl  to  us  to  l>e  looked  after  and  kept 
cheerful."  While  the  Soides  litul  her  all  to  them- 
selves, and  sjiw  no  other  private  comjiauy. 

At  List,  something  impelled  Patience  to  be 
naughty  and  independent  ;  and  getting  up  early 
one  morning,  she  stole  a  march  upon  Mrs.  Lucy-*- 
who  was  a  little  of  a  8lug-a-l>ed— ere  she  betook 
herself  to  her  gay  back  shop  (front  shops  were  the 
pul>lic  libraries),  and  her  dainty  desk.  Patience 
broke  her  fast  with  a  iHirringer  of  sops,  left  a  mes- 
sage that  she  had  gone  abroad  to  see  her  own 
l>cople,  and  would  be  back  before  nightfall,  and 
started  all  alone  for  Lomltanl  Street. 

Keally  Patience  w;is  so  perverse,  that  she  felt 
excited  and  elated  by  the  rare  sense  of  sohtude, 
and  the  flavour  of  adventure  ami  tlanger  as  she 
walked  away  in  her  hat  and  mantle,  without  the 
mask,  which  the  ctiurt  ladies  adoptetl  largely  for 
no  cretlitaljle  purpose,  if  all  tales  were  true,  but 
with  the  old  decent  niufller,  in  remembrance  of 
her  husband's  scruples,  drawn  over  her  round  chin 
and  up  to  the  archctl  mouth,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  drawn  hard  and  still.  There  seemed 
already  many  people  abroad,  an<l  they  were  hurry- 
ing to  Cliejie,  as  Patience  could  catch,  to  witness 
some  aggravated  instance  of  exiwsure  and  con- 
tumely by  command  of  the  lonls  or  magistrates  of 
the  city.  But  Patience  was  so  far  her  fild  self  for 
the  moment,  that  insteiul  of  pondering  the  severity 
of  these  us;ige.<'  and  the  shameless  ven:dity  of  the  one 
in  question,  and  racking  her  heml  and  heart  hoi>elessly 
in  aliasing  herself  for  the  unrighteousness  in  jiower, 
she  was  more  tempted  to  buy  fi«u\  the  bu.xom 
country  girl,  calling  the  "  Cherry,  cheny,  ripe  "  of 
Herrick,  or  the  brown  water-cress  boy,  wh(»  might 
have  made  up  his  dark  green  bunches  by  a  flowing 
stream,  j>eaeeful  as  the  Lea,  with  a  lord  of  the 
manor  attached  as  Cotton,  and  a  huly  well  chosen 
as  the  sister  of  Bishoji  Ken. 

Patience  entered  Lombanl  Street  in  good  sjjirits, 
p.isseil  rapidly. through  her  father's  shop,  with  its 
.sculptureil  nuKlels,  like  the  figure-hea«ls  of  shijis, 
its  huge  car^•ed  testers  and  waved  canojiies,  and 
entered  suddenly  into  the  Chiswells'  back  i>arlour, 
t'         '  '         y  oak-chairs  an<l  treacling  lightly 

It  1  in  the  style  of  the  master  of  the 

house,  and  disin-nsing  with  a  foot-cloth. 

Patience's  sisters  were  in  the  kitchen  helpin  /  •■• 

cook  the  mid-day  dinner,  or  putting  the  slei  ; 

rooms    in    onler,    or   even   jiainting   some    of    tlie 

simpler  screens  which    her  father  furnishe«l ;  her 

I  brothers  were  at  schtiol,  or  in  the  working  booth's. 

or  abroad  attending  to  onlers,  but  her  father  and 

,  mother  .sat  here  at   leisun-   engagetl    in    chise  con- 

I  versation.    The)-  l)otli  stopjK'd  and  stareil,  Patience 

'  fancie<l  liecau.se  she  had    not  l>een   home  recently, 

or  in  relation  to  an   ill-judgetl  interference  which 

Chiswell  had  taken  ui>on  him  to  make  in  Harris's 

concerns — his   dealings  with   the   Dissenters,    his 
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iiubeiiding  'ways  to  Cliiirchmeu  aud  coin-tiers. 
However,  Patieuce  took  the  silence  aud  amaze- 
ment at  her  appearance  rather  ill  now,  and  the 
blood  had  rushed  to  her  cheeks  when,  to  her  con- 
sternation aud  bewilderment,  her  mother  com- 
menced to  cry  and  wring  her  hands,  and  disorder 
her  caul  aud  ruft'  and  stiff  skirts  ;  aud  litth^  round- 
eyed  Master  Ciiisweli  arose  so  abruptly,  that  he 
burst  half  the  trusses  of  liis  points,  which  he  had 
just  tied  awry,  and  addressed  her  in  tlie  most 
perturbed,  incoherent,  aggrieved  fashion  : — 

"  Daughter  Harris,  you  may  bear  me  witness  I 
did  not  press  an  alliance  with  this  fellow  HaiTis, 
it  was  your  own  free  choice,  and  I  think,  having 
ma(le  it,  it  is  your  duty  to  abide  liy  the  same, 
not  implicating  your  poor  friends  aud  connections, 
and  causing  detriment  and  destruction  to  the 
innocent.  Howsoever,  I  will  protect  you  from 
bodily  injury,"  he  added,  in  the  toue  of  a  man 
put  upon  and  compelled  to  l)e  i>ul)lic-spirited, 
"that  is,  if  I  can  manage  it,  aud  if  need  lie  ;  for 
your  wrong-headed  good  man  did  aver  that  lie 
would  shelter  you  from  all  lilame,  and  that  y<iii 
should  incur  no  hami.  For  that  mattei',  though 
it  be  a  sore  tlisgrace,  and  like  enoiigh  to  stick  to 
him,  aud  ruin  his  bu.siness,  and  even  to  imperil 
my  credit — fool  that  he  was,  not  to  do  all  to  avoid 
it  ! — there  are  no  orders  given  for  mutilation,  and 
he  may  have  hope,  which  he  scarce  deser\'es,  to 
reach  his  own  house  again  in  safetythis  veryuight." 

"  Oh,  Patience,  Patience,  my  girl  I  to  remember 
you  might  have  wedded  the  wood-merchant 
adown  iu  Surrey,  and  been  respected  aud  exalted. 
And  I  declare  how  well  you  ilid  look  iu  your  pea- 
green  open  gown,  with  your  love-knots  and  your 
top-knot,  before  tliat  ^•illaiu  rendered  you  grave 
and  thin  with  his  homilies  aud  his  treason," 
reflected  Mrs.  Ohiswell. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  answered  Patience. 
"Master  Harris  hath  d<uu^  no  ill  (that  I  shoidd 
even  him  to  ill  !)  that  I  wot  of.  It  is  certain  I 
would  have  M'edded  none  but  he.  He  is  but  goue 
from  home  on  business,  if  that  bi 
which  your  words  aim." 

"  Oh,  the  misguided  cliild  ! 
misguided  child ! ''  cried  both  shallow  jiersons, 
who  were  sometimes  cuuuiug,  sometiuu's  impul- 
sive, but  whose  instinct  it  was  to  effervesce  with 
whatever  information  they  contained.  "  Do  you 
not  know  ?" — "  Have  you  not  heard?"  (Talking 
each  other  down  in  their  eagerness  to  divulge  the 
count  which  affected  her  peace.)  "  Benjamin 
Harris  has  been  arraigned  before  the  justices  for  a 
libel  on  the  Test  Act,  published  within  his 
I)remiscs."  (He  had  but  received  the  officers  in  the 
shop,  when  lie  stepped  up  and  took  leave  of  her  in 
a  common  way.)  "He  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
the  bench  that,  though  he  had  not  put  one  objec- 
tionable word  iu  type,  he  expected  notliiug  iu  his 
favour,  because  Pilkington,  the  Lord  Mayor,  was 
fined  so  heavily  for  no  other  rea.son  than  that  he 
refused  to  congratulate  the  Duke,  and  Ward  was 
accused  of  perjury  merely  because  he  could  not 
call  to  mind  the  form  of  words  iu  which  Pilkington 
declined  the  ceremony.  Then  Harris  aud  his 
cousin  Janeways  were  sentenced  to  the  Fleet, 
where  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  they  did  not  con- 
tract the  gaol-fever,  aud  jioison  a  whole  city  "ward 


the  jiceiilent  at 


the     infatuated, 


when  they  came  out.  Where  was  their  regard 
for  the  public  iu  that  ?  And,  to-day,  they  were 
to  stand  in  pillory  in  Chepe  for  four  mortal  hours, 
to  the  shame  of  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  ;  and  it  was  cause  enough  to  daughter 
Harris  to  have  been  seeu  in  Lomljard  Street  that 
morning  for  Master  Chiswell  himself  to  be  sus- 
pected, seized,  and  set  iu  the  stocks,  when  the 
family  business  and  court  interest — grossly  damaged 
already — woidd  go  to  sticks  and  staves,  and  they 
wotild  all  perish." 

"  And  your  poor  dear  sisters  unmatched, 
Patience,"  repi'esented  her  mother,  piteously  and 
reproachfully.  "  Sirs  !  how  their  fortunes  may 
be  wrecked  by  such  association  at  this  time." 

"Better  unsuited  and  dashed  iu  their  hopes, 
though  they  have  to  work  their  fingers  to  the 
bone,  than  l)uckled  to  euthusiasts  and  fanatics  I" 
roared  Chiswell,  virulently. 

Patience  had  stood  dumb,  becoming  very  white 
and  very  cold,  but  with  her  gi'ey  eyes  lightening 
and  clearing.  When  she  began  to  speak,  she  had 
to  answer  them  on  various  allegations. 

"No  shame  to  any  one,  father!  Benjamin 
Harris  is  not  framed  of  the  stuff  which  creates 
infamy.  No  fear  of  you,  father.  No  one  will 
dream  that  Benjamin  Han  is  hath  borrowed  your 
countenance.  Nay,  now,  you  will  forgive  me  if  I 
aui  rude.  I  will  not  stop  to  injure  my  sisters, 
mother — particidarly  when  Benjamin  calls  me 
elsewhere."     And  she  moved  to  depart. 

The  old  couple  urged  Patience  for  an  explana- 
tion of  her  views.  Thej'  meant  to  keej)  her  in 
the  end,  since,  in  her  unheard-of,  foolish  igno- 
rance, bj'  walking  abroad  and  calling  upon  them, 
she  had  already  exposed  herself  and  compromised 
her  father  and  mother.  They  were  not  hard  and 
cruel,  this  court  carver  and  gilder  and  his  wife, 
only  comprehensibly  worldly  and  selfish,  and 
moi-e,  as  in  nature  bound,  for  the 
of  tlieir  home-birds  than  for  their 
flown  and  expatriated  nursling.  When  they  did 
let  Patieuce  go,  it  was  in  the  agitation  of  a  tr.yyig 
day,  in  their  distress  at  their  supposed  share  in 
the  crime  and  its  shameful  results  ;  on  her  assu- 
rance that  she  wfnild  travel  straight  where  Harris 
might  wisli  her  to  take  refuge,  and  iji  tlieir  con- 
viction that  she  was  iu  her  right  reason,  and  even 
iu  possessif)n  of  a  comjiosed  si>irit  which  would 
not  only  enalde  her  to  dispose  of  herself  as  was 
fitting,  but  woidd  induce  her  to  assert  her  inde- 
j>endence  and  prove  too  much  for  them  if  they 
endeavoured  to  coerce  her  against  her  will. 

"It  was  cruel  in  him,"  said  Patience,  as  she 
traversed  the  streets  again  with  all  the  speed  she 
could  sumuKui  at  her  inqjcrious  bidding  ;  "  it  was 
cruel  in  him  ever  to  conceal  his  pains,  and  suffer 
me  to  grov/  peevish,  but  now  that  he  has  done  me 
this  wrong  I  will  conquer  him." 

She  went  the  direct  road  to  Chepe,  pushing  her 

w.ay    among    the    mob — always    increasiug,    and 

always  more  fired  with  expectation  and  perilous 

excitement — until  there  in  the  thoroughfare  rose 

the  stage  i)ressed  against  by  the  van  of  the  rabble, 

and    eiichfu'used    by  a    roar    of   senseless    ajijiro- 

bation.     There    rose    the   framework,  and   there, 

seated  iu  arm-chairs,  with  tlieir  necks  fastened  iu 

•  •  •       i 

the  iron  collars,  sat  Harris  and  Janeways  (in  their     j 
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si)cctal>le  suits  iinsoileil  by  the  sfmaltir  of  the 
gaol  tht-y  luul  quitted,  tluir  jilaiii  biiiiils  giving 
them  the  air  of  ilivines,  their  higli-cn>\vnctl  hats, 
their  belta  with  the  scahltanl.s  of  tlieir  nijiiers 
worn  to  ilefeml  them  from  Imlhe.s  aiul  eiit-tliroats 
hiretl  by  Ixis  (.Iraee  of  Mouiiiouth — lie  who  wore 
the  piiriile  on  the  death  t>f  a  foreign  prince — to  slit 
the  no8e  of  so  humble  a  ni-seal  :»-•<  a  prayer)  to  l»o 
^pizinl  at,  hooted,  i)elted  with  tilth  and  rough 
■lOUgh  missiles,  till  their  jtersecutoi-a  were  weary  ; 
.iiid  above  the  whole  the  simple,  beautiful,  gnuid, 
blue  summer  sky  eoutrasting  with  the  jundde  of 
buildings  and  people,  the  tumult,  the  noise,  the 
ilust  of  the  outi-ageous  seeiie  below.  There,  with 
those  dark,  serene,  sagacious  faces,  whose  power 
we  .study  in  many  a  bri>wn  ]>icture,  their  trimmed 
but  ample  beanb*.  their  hair  divided  in  the  middle, 
anil  ;illowed  oidy  to  fall  back  in  a  wave  from  the 
bmad  brows,  the  brave  men  .siit  undaunted  in  their 
jienance — UhAs  gai)e»l  at  them,  thoughtless,  licen- 
tious men  ii'.'xked  at  them,  enemies  revileil  them, 
biit  their  tirmnes-s  did  not  falter. 

Koundheails,  Fifth-monarchy  njen,  sour-faced 
hyjKKirite.-s,  jKsalm-singing  knaves,  bitter  ^\'llig8 — 
they  dubbed  them  freely.  Lazy  Dorset,  v  ho  was 
only  animated  when  drunk,  and  the  jester  Sedley, 
wha-»e  uimatuiid  vilenes-s  had  nearly  raised  a  riot 
in  these  streets  one  night  of  late,  and  whose  sense 
of  family  honour  was  the  sole  ray  of  light  that 
lingered  rouml  a  fur- fallen  star,  with  other  di.stin- 
gnished  gentlemen  in  their  white  silk  hose,  their 
jwukes,  and  their  pouncet-boxes,  stayed  their 
morning's  couree,  grinneil,  swore,  betted,  flipped 
ahowirs  of  groat.",  binl-shot,  sinilF,  and  bits  of 
sweet  bisciiit  (with  which,  after  his  Majesty's 
exain])le,  thej'  coaxed,  tormented,  and  satiateil  the 
little  .spaniels  at  their  heels)  in  the  direction  of 
those  .stubborn  j.risoner.-',  stinndating  another 
aj)]>etite  of  the  not  over-fed  or  disinterested  mr>b, 
few  of  them  Ancbvw  MarvelL*,  and  rendered  con- 
fiision  Worse  confoundeil. 

"  Give  us  back  our  may-poles  !  Leave  alone 
our  merry  footings  on  the  gra-ss,  uidess  you  want 
to  rouse  us  until  you  swing  at  Tyburn  !  " 

"What  !  do  you  think  we'll  resign  our  fiddles 
and  routs,  our  honest  round  oaths  for  your  canting, 
suivelling  jirayers?  " 

'*  Bettor    not    burn  your   drawn-down    mtmths 

with    onr   (.'hri.«tma«    iilum-i>orridge  I "    jeeringly, 

•d  the  lusty,  carnal  mob. 

>       .t  !   my  men,"  renionstratvd  Hams,  beiid- 

iig  <lown  to  them,  and   speaking  in  his  clear,  tlis- 

tinct  voice,  mehxlious  in  its  gravity,  **  we  wanted 

to  give  you  bread  from  heaven." 

*'  Shut  his  mouth  ;  gag  him,  h>i>  him  ;  the 
whining,  lying.  Praise -the- Lonl  or  I'rai.Hc-the- 
Dc>-il ! "  burst  in  scarlet,  foaming  fury  from  a 
large,  swollen,  towering  figure  on  the  outskirts. 

That  w:w  th'«  fanmus  Tory-editor,  Sir  Koger, 
notorious  for  his  shrewdness,  his  unscnipulousne.HS, 
his  want  of  scholarship  and  .style,  and  his  indecent 
triumiih  r>ver  his  brow-beaten  foes.  Dorset  and 
>.  ;..y,  and  their  trains,  turn  and  aim  their  sneers 
1  their  tlouts  at  tlieir  unphilo.iophical.  uiimagna- 
nimons,  hot,  coarse  frien«l  ;  btit  the  main  Innly  of 
the  assembly  do  not  swen^e  frojn  the  n»gues  in 
]>illor\-.  Init  deride  them,  insult  them,  cast  con- 
tmnely  upon  them,  till  these  resolveil  brains  begin 


to    reel,    and    these    stout     hearts    to     sicken     at 
the  utter  biweness  of  their  humiliation. 

"  Let  me  in  ;  I  know  one  t>f  the  prisoners.  I 
pray  you  sufTer  me  tt)  jiass  ftirwaixl,"  said 
Patience,  in  her  modest,  middle chuss  apparel,  with 
her  young,  open,  feeling,  relined  gt-ntlewoman's 
face  ;  and  she  spoke  on  till  she  was  hoarse,  never 
giving  way  to  exhaustion,  though  nearly  carried 
olT  her  feet,  or  to  keen  sorrow  and  burning 
indignatioii  at  that  specUicle.  Yet,  .'is  they  say 
the  sight  of  the  tlead,  recalls  vividly  the  time  and 
circumstances  when  the  departeil  wjis  first  met, 
blotting  out,  as  it  were  the  ilaily  jissociations, 
and  the  inlinite  changes  of  intervening  years,  so 
the  chance  of  beholding  Benjamin  Harris,  all  un- 
known to  him,  thus  elevated  into  a  public  gazing- 
stoek,  with  the  .same  June  air  around  them, 
brought  back  to  her  mind  in  one  ll.a.>»h,  not  her 
kind,  careful  husband,  but  the  comely,  strong 
young  printer,  to  whom  Mrs.  Lucy  introducetl  her 
long  ago  in  the  Mercera'  fJankns,  who  looked  so 
often  at  her  as  they  walked  on  the  soft  turf, 
through  the  bowery  trees,  in  the  balmy  evening  .lir, 
an»l  who  to  satisfy  his  con.science  or  her  imagined 
I  horrors,  would  walk  all  the  way  through  the 
j  streets  by  her  chair,  until  he  bowed  over  her  hand 
!  at  her  father's  door  in  Lond)ard  Street. 

Happily  for  P.-itience,  with  the  half-careless 
good-humour,  which,  thank  hiaven,  is  wont  to 
temper  the  brutality  of  all  but  inflamed  and 
po8se.sse<l  crowds,  the  apprentices,  linkmen,  small 
tradesnuMi,  curious  or  sorry  women,  as  well  as  the 
more  sub.stantial  and  honourable  representatives 
of  the  community,  after  venting  s\indry  scurril.ius 
jests  on  the  persi.stence  with  which  the  women 
stuck  to  the  conventicles,  and  the  Puritans,  were 
inclined  to  admit  her  claims,  and  hustled  her  on  to 
the  very  front  of  the  platform.  Still  Harris,  who 
was  8«>mewliat  of  an  ab.sent  man  at  best,  ami  who 
Miis  relieving  liimself  by  looking  up  into  the 
clowUess  air,  did  not  observe  her,  and  his 
presence  intervened  between  Patience  antl  the 
scojte  of  Janeways'  vision. 

"  I  pray  y<ui,  sir,  sutFcr  me  t<»  mount  beside 
the  jiri.soners  ;  put  me  up  with  them  ;  1  am  one 
of  them,"  declared  Patience,  to  the  otlicer. 

Now   the.se    ollicer.s    who    were   some  of    them 

relics    of    the    Protector's   8er^•ant8,  h:wl   no   great 

stomach  for  such  a  duty  as  they   were  in  the  act  of 

jterforming.       They  coidd  not   help  respecting  the 

I  manly,  orderly,  upright  charges  that    fell   to   their 

hit,  and  with  whom  they  might  have  come  in  con- 

'  tact    In-'fon-    in    very   «liirerent    relative    jKisitions. 

They  w<udd  occasionally  presiime  to  Ik;   lenient  in 

their  ollices — witntss  the  captain  of   the    jirison  in 

'  Ik-dford's  lie.-nsing  John  I'.unyan  to  st;ni<l  with  his 

blind  daughter  in  his  hand   in  the  court  or  street 

selling  laces   t<i  the    pa.s.scrs-by,  for  the  support  of 

his  destitute  family.    P.itience's  recpiest  was  out  of 

order,  and,  at  the  .s.ime  tinu>,  a  moderately  kindly 

man,  of  a  Uttle  niore  thai!   ollicial  prijiciple,  s.'iw  a 

i-espcctable,  delicate  young  woman  in   a  sail  strait, 

liable  to  1h-  trmldeii  under  foot,  or  jM-rhajis,  in  her 

i  pn-aent  grief  to  be   spirited   aw.iy  and    mi.su3ed   by 

the  reckless  and  aban^ion^^^. 

"It  was  not  m<Hite»l  by  the  magistrates,  howso- 
I  ever,  there  is  no  statute  against  it,"  and  so 
•  gniflly  in  his  iK-rjdexity,  but  far  fnmi  barbarously, 
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the  officer  .issistecl  Patience  to  ascend  the  scaffold- 
ing to  a  station  behind  her  husband's  chair,  con- 
fronting the  concourse. 

Then  Harris  discovereil  her — the  young  girl, 
his  much  cherished  wife,  standing  l)y  his  side  in 
the  disgrace  of  the  piUory. 

"  Gooil  Loi'd  !  "  he  cried,  driven  from  his  mode- 
ration of  s})eech,  "  how  came  yon  here,  Patience  ? 
Why  did  Airs.  Lucy  permit  yoii  to  stray  ?  Oh  ! 
Lord,  this  is  indeed  angniish." 

But  she  hjoked  him  in  the  face,  only  panting 
with  her  toil,  and,  while  a  bright  red  colour  swejrt 
over  the  })aleness  of  her  fatigue,  uttered  something 
that  sounded  like  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  said,  Avith  a 
little  echo  of  exultation,  "  I  have  found  you  out, 
Benjpmin." 

He  stared  in  wonder  and  doubt. 
"  It  will  kill  you.     Oh  !  how  can  I  save  yoii?  " 
Patience  reasoned  with  him. 
"  Hush,  Benjamin,  do  not  be  faithless.    I  thank 
God  I  found  you  out." 

Then  Benjamin  Harris  understood  his  wife,  and 
was  comforted  for  his  trial,  and  blessed  her  with  a 
mighty  lilessing. 

Sir  Roger  named  the  woman  by  a  foul  epithet, 
and  demanded  that  she  should  be  expelled  from 
her  post,  and  there  were  signs  of  contention  among 
the  by-standers.      Harris's  lips  quivered. 

"  8he  is  my  wife,"  he  said,  appealiugly. 
"  Brethren,  you  have  accused  me  of  other  thefts. 
Answer  me  this  question  :  Have  I  taken  from 
you  one  of  your  wives  ?  " 

"No,  master,  you  are  guiltless  there,"  ad- 
mitted a  straightforward  voice,  whose  owner  was 
not  very  widely  i-emoved  from  righteousness. 
"  Whatever  scur\'y  tricks  you've  jilayed  us,  we  own 
you  yield  that  game  to  the  debauched  cavaliers." 

"No  credit  to  you,  your  own  is  good  enough," 
another  growled  out — an  irresti'aiuable  compli- 
ment. 

Harris  heard  it,  and  a  smile  that  showed  sweet, 
glimmered  over  the  care  on  his  face.  From  that 
moment  no  farther  opposition  was  attempted  to 
Patience's  intrusion  ;  and  it  was  observaljle,  that 
though  railing  was  still  vented,  it  was  now  deli- 
vered only  by  the  .sheerly  .senseless  and  abusive 
railers ;  and  all  flights  of  gross  and  (iftensive 
material  were  cither  fearfully  intermitted  or  cau- 
tiously directed  wide  of  the  pair. 

Crude  and  coarse  as  the  mass  of  the  spectators 
were,  they  began  to  be  conscious  of  an  element 
they  had  not  calculated  iq)on  in  their  show,  and 
which  it  was  very  doul:)tful  whether  the  King's  or 
the  Duke's  theatre  could  have  afforded  them  in 
equal  vividness  and  purity  :  the  man  in  his 
I)rime,  and  the  slight  -woman  held  up  on  an  emi- 
nence before  them,  witnesses  to  the  constancy  of 
their  opinions  and  the  strength  and  sacredness  of 
the  tie  which  bound  them. 

8ir  Eoger,  \\^th  a  curse,  sti'ode  away  to  some 
fresh  opjiressiou  ;  the  coiirtiers  became  silent  in 
contemplation,  yawned,  and  jttrepared  to  go  in 
search  of  a  lighter  diversion,  but,  with  their  mar- 
velloiis  versatility,  one  or  two  of  these  })rofessed 
reprobates,  ere  they  departed,  lifted  their  hats 
withoiit  a  jest  to  the  loyalty  on  that  scaffold.  ' 

"They  have  confiscated  our  goods,  too,  dear 
Patience,    beyond    what     I    can     ever    hope    to  ! 


retrieve,"  Harris  informed  her,  wiling  away  the 
tedious  ordeal  by  passing  discoiu'se,  "  and  I  have 
thoughts  of  saihng  to  the  Americas,  where  a  man 
may  pursue  his  calling  in  jieace,  and  peradveutiu-e 
in  prosperity.  I  was  minded  to  leave  you  in 
England  till  I  was  settled  ;  but  look  not  on  me  so 
wistfidly,  I  will  carry  you  with  me  now,  though 
we  should  lie  on  the  deck  or  in  the  forest,  and 
build  our  hut  with  our  own  hands,  for  I  have 
found  you  out  : "  and  Patioice  raised  her  head,  as 
if  he  had  clothed  her  with  honour. 

No,  reader,  this  heroism  "was  not  wdthout 
parallel,  when  Russell  kissed  his  children  about  to 
be  fatherless  without  breaking  down,  and  his  fond, 
faithful  wife  took  her  last  eniLirace,  keeping  back 
evei'y  tear,  and  silencing  every  sob,  that  she 
might  not  disturb  his  equanimity. 

As  the  time  wore  past,  the  declining  sun  shot 
a  beam  thi'ough  the  hoixses,  which  dazzled  Harris's 
eyes  ;  he  could  not  shift  his  position,  and  being  in 
a  degree  spent  in  body  and  mind,  and  exhausted 
A\ath  previous  confinement  and  abstinence,  he 
could  not  resist  wincing  and  looking  faint  as  he 
encountered  this  last  drop  in  his  cup. 

Patience  undid  her  mufller,  advanced  a  step, 
and  flung  it  skilfully  across  the  balustrade,  so  as 
to  succeed  in  screening  her  husband's  face.  The 
officer  interposed  ;  he  durst  not  see  the  least 
interference  with  the  framework  of  the  blessed 
pillory,  no,  not  with  a  rib  or  spar  of  its  skeleton ; 
but  his  resistance  was  gi-eeted  with  such  a  hum  of 
dissent  and  murmur  of  anger,  that  he  relinquished 
his  jiurpose,  and  did  not  detach  the  kerchief. 

Nay,  when  the  prisoners  were  at  length  released 
from  their  so-called  ignominy,  and  formally  set  at 
liberty,  with  a  command  to  shut  their  presses,  as 
the  apostles  were  bidden  close  their  mouths,  and 
Harris  was  detected,  with  his  wife  under  his  arm, 
hieing  home  as  fast  as  his  cramps  woiild  admit  to 
Cracechurch  Street,  actually  a  brief  cheer  greeted 
their  tingling  ears,  so  irrational  as  well  as  uncouth 
was  the  old  burden  they  had  borne. 
(To  be  continued.) 


WILD  ASSES. 

BY    THE    LATE    D.    W.    MITCHELL. 

We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  equestrian  land 
to  regard  the  ass,  the  ill-used,  persecuted  ass,  with 
contempt  and  disdain,  that  an  tmtraveUed  English- 
man can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  such 
nolde  beasts  exist  as  are  sent  from  Goza  at  a  hun- 
dred guineas  a-piece  to  far  Virginia,  Avhere  nudes 
of  great  stature  are  invaluable. 

The  asses  of  Goza  are  generally  of  a  deep  dark 
brown,  varying  to  black.  In  Spain  we  have  a  race 
of  splendid  animals  of  every  sha<le  of  grey  to 
creamy  white,  which  last  extend  along  the  African 
coast  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  they  are  the 
Mollalis'  favourite  hack.  In  Norfolk  there  are  a 
few  of  these  white  asses,  as  well  as  pied,  all  proba- 
bly of  Spanish  origin,  like  the  troop  which  were 
formerly  at  Stowe.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  the 
domestic  ass  is  descended  from  an  animal  wdiich 
still  roams  in  Abj-ssinia,  'clept  the  Onager,  of 
which  M.  Delaporte,  the  French  Consul  at  Cairo 
some  time  ago  sent  a  sjiecimen  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris.  He  looks  marvellously  like  an 
ordinary  ass,  notwithstanding,  and  has  none  of  the 
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.llant  bearing  of  the  hemiones,  not  even  of  the 
bemippcs,  wliidi  iiilialiit  the  same  stalile. 

The  hemionc,  gcntlo   rcadi-r,  otherwise  the  ilsig- 
letai,    is  the  wiKl   as;5    i>f  Wcatern    Imiia  :    the 
iicmi]>j>c  is  the  wihl  ass  of  Mt-  'i  aiul  Syria. 

Wo    have    J>oth    Hciniuiie    aiii  i'l'*-*    '"    the 

Zoological  Ciardcns,  and  the  tJour  to  boot, — the 
wild  as3  of  Persia.  'Iliere  is  another  wild  asa  in 
Asia,  the  Kiang,  which  inhabits  the  plateau  of 
Thilnit,  and  jarhaps  other  part^  of  (."eiitnd  A.sia. 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  saw  in  London,  many 
years  ago,  a  wild  ass  from  the  Sikkim  Frontier  of 
<  "liina,  which  rejoice«l  in  the  name  of  "  thcYo-to-tzc. " 


and  was  probably  a  kiang.  If  not,  the  j'o-to-tze 
comes  into  our  catalogue  as  AitinuH  niuulfu«  or 
A.  hi/'iHtiyu",  for  he  gave  it  a  couple  of  names. 

Add  to  these  the  l^hiagga,  the  Dauw,  and  tlio 
Zebra,  in  Stiuth  and  West  .Vfrica,  with  possibly  a 
new  species  in  the  Rist,  on  tlic  banks  of  the  White 
Nile,  and  you  have  the  whole  of  the  asinino 
family  in  review. 

Tlic  qualities  of  speed,  courage,  and  enduranco 
which  the  wild  asses  pussfss  are  astonishing.  Their 
beauty  is  oidy  second  to  that  I'f  the  horse,  and  in 
comparative  strength  they  excel  hiui  immeasurably. 

Wlien  we  look  at  them  it  is  a  marvel  how  the  ass 
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The  Zebra,  the  Goi'R,  and  the  Kiano  :  the  latter  xa  the  prindp^U  fi^ro  in  Uio  uontre,  partly  coveriu.'  two  figures  of 

tho  Guur. 


can  have  l)ccomc  a  by- won!  and  reproach.  "  Come 
along,  old  horse,"  is  by  no  means  an  otTensivc  ex- 
pression in  the  Kentuekian  parlance,  but  the 
bV   '  '     '       ■  ■  ''\  A.  S.  S,  or 

:i;  .  is   eijually  a 

■iUJt  btUt  in  all  countries. 

The  seven-year-old  zebra  bit  harder  and  kicke<l 
harder,  and  was  more  dillicult  to  hold,  than  any 
horse  Mr.  liar,  y  ever  h.andled.  It  took  three 
hours  and  a  luilt  to  reduce  him  to  first  subrnis- 
sion.  Now,  this  particular  zebra  is  a  small  zebra, 
■who  had  been  in  confinement  all  his  life,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  never  fairly  stretcheil  his  legs  until 
he  was  put  through  his  paces  in  tho  little  theatre 
in  Kinnerton  Street. 

His  entree  was  wonderful.  Although  he  w.os 
delivered  to  Ilarcy,   ImrdSoftos,   in    a  Ixjx,    it    was 


coiisiilercd  jirudent  l>y  that  admiral ile  artist  to 
take  up  a  l<g  before  he  came  out  of  it.  The  bit  of 
heart  of  oak  waa  put  in  his  mouth  as  a  preliminary 
to  tho  leg  business,  and  he  made  a  sortie  from  tho 
box  like  a  lion  rushing  into  the  circus.  lie  had 
three  ropes  to  his  head-stall,  and  three  sturdy 
aides  to  guirle  him,  ami  so  accompanied,  or  rather 
with  these  three  weights  hung  on  to  him,  he  was 
t:  "       od  from    his  di'l  "     ••  to  thi-    ' 

A-  IS  he   was  l.indci  .    and   cc.  i 

with  his  calm  antagonist,  the  ropes  were  cast  otl, 
and  li  '  '  "  '  Tiished  in  the  midst.  The  struggle 
had  I  I    the   edge  off  his   vivacity;    it 

was  the  lirst  liuu;  gincc  his  colthood  that  he  ha<l 
been  seriously  contrarie  (excejit  in  getting  him 
into  the  lx»x  that  same  morning),  and  so  he  con- 
templated   the    Tamer  with  a  look  of    ansjiicion 
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3'et  of  defiance,  and  stood  perfectly  still.  As 
soon,  however,  as  lie  felt  tlie  gentle  hand,  which 
communicated  the  will  of  Rarey,  communicated 
through  one  of  the  ropes  stealthily  taken  uj), — the 
conflict  began.  The  grooms  who  had  taken  up 
their  position  in  the  doorway  shot  out  in  double- 
quick  time  and  closed  it.  In  the  first  roiuid,  shrill 
screams  and  most  piiissant  kicks,  of  which  a 
deeply  engraved  inscription  on  the  wooden  barrier 
still  testifies  the  force,  bespoke  the  perturbation  of 
his  mind.  Gradauilly  he  l:)egan  to  feel  that  resist- 
ance was  useless,  and  in  a  little  while  the  other 
fore-leg  was  taken  from  under  him,  and  he  was  on 
his  knees.  The  gallant  lieast  resisted  even  then, 
and  it  took  some  time  to  get  him  comfortably  down 
on  his  side.  Then  he  pretended  to  be  done  for, 
and  lay  as  cpiiet  as  a  lamb  ;  after  a  pause,  and 
nuich  clever  manipulation,  the  zebra  seemed  to 
have  succumbed  entirely,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom  was  allowed  to  him.  He  bore  it  very  tem- 
perately, so  much  so  that  Imrodafios  was  himself 
deceived,  and  ascended  cautiously  wpon  the  ribs  of 
his  prostrate  pujiil.  Too  much,  too  much, — one 
A^igorous  contortion,  and  Earey  fell  athwart  his 
foe,  who  kicked  as  equine  never  kicked  before  ; 
kicked  without  drawing  xip  his  leg,  and  in  this 
writhing  fight  the  situ.ation  of  the  Tamer  became 
critical  in  the  extreme  ;  l)ut  with  presence  of  mind 
truly  astonishing,  and  with  sang-froid  beyond  all 
praise,  he  grasped  the  dangerous  leg  bj^  the  pastern, 
when  within  an  incli  or  two  of  his  own  cerebrum, 
and  threw  himself  clear  of  its  reach.  A  masterly 
escape  from  an  error  he  seldom  commits — over 
confidence  in  his  own  powers. 

After  this  everything  had  to  be  recommenced, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  a-half,  and  then 
only,  it  seemed  suddenly  to  occur  to  zebra  ferox 
that  resistance  was  hopeless  ;  he  was  not  beaten, 
though  sorely  pressed  ;  neither  his  courage  nor 
his  power  were  exhausted,  for  his  last  struggle  was 
as  ferocious  as  the  first,  and  he  still  evidently  had 
the  physical  means  of  continuing  the  contest  if 
he  had  chosen.  However,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  give  up.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
that  conclusion,  his  legs  were  free,  and  he  fol- 
lowed his  conqueror  with  much  apj)arent  docility 
round  the  theatre,  went  down  again  almost  at 
the  word  of  comma,nd,  and  began  to  eat  out  of  the 
taming  hand.  He  was  left  to  his  reflections  in 
the  middle  of  the  theatre,  and  to  continue  his 
breakfast.  He  went  out  to  his  stable,  v.hen  the 
Tamer  returned  to  lead  him,  without  a  kick,  bite, 
or  cry,  and  took  uj)  his  abode  in  a  loose  box  op- 
posite to  Cruiser— who  was  so  disgusted  at  having 
a  Kaffir  savage  brought  into  his  atmosphere  that 
he  refused  his  food  for  two  daj-s. 

When  the  zebra  next  made  his  appearance  in 
the  arena  he  was  sufficiently  imder  control  to 
follow  his  instructor  wherever  he  chose,  with 
splendid  walking  action;  and  when  jnit  into  a 
trot,  came  oiit  magnificently.  The  wonderful  loins 
of  these  wild  asses  give  them  immense  power,  and 
the  quality  of  their  muscle  is  naturally  harder 
than  that  of  a  thorough-bred  horse  in  the  most 
complete  training. 

M.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra  has  discovered  a  tradition 
of  the  former  existence  of  an  animal  called  zcbro 
and    zebre    in     the    mountains    -which    separate 


dau\\%  and   the 
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Galicia  from  Castillo  andLeou,  and  in  the  Cordilleras 
to  the  soiith  of  them.  It  seems  that  the  notices 
which  fell  into  his  hands  relate  to  the  tenth  and 
thirteenth  centiaries  ;  they  occur  in  some  manu- 
script letters  of  the  monk  Ii'ay  Martin  Sarmiento, 
who  lived  in  the  Convent  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postello,  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Zampiro,  who 
wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  .speaks  of  the  Mons 
zehrarum,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rodrigo,  who 
wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  quoting  the  same 
passage  of  Zampiro,  changes  Mons  zehrarum  into 
Mons  onagroruin,  supposing  the  animal  called 
zebra  to  be  the  onager  of  the  ancients.  There  are 
several  mountains  in  Spain  which  have  borne  this 
name,  so  that,  according  to  Sarmiento,  the  animal, 
whatever  it  v/as,  seems  to  have  been  well-known, 
and  widely  dispersed  from  Gahcia  to  Estremadura 
and  Andalusia.  This  is  a  curious  bit  of  lost  accli- 
matation  ;  but  it  is  easily  credible,  as  the  Arabs 
might  have  brought  zebras  from  Western  Africa  ; 
and  if  left  quiet  in  the  hill  country,  they  woidd 
have  bred  as  freely  as  the  horse  has  bred  on  the 
Pampas  of  South  America. 

In  the  last  century  the  Queen  of  Portugal  had 
a  team  of  eight  zebras,  which  }>robably  came  from 
Angola.  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  the  Perpetual  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  told  ISI.  Dureau 
de  la  MaUe,  in  1802,  that  he  had  often  seen  her 
Majesty  about  Lisbon  with  her  zebra  eqiui>age  ; 
and  one  of  the  royal  stables  in  Lisbon  is  still 
called  the  stable  of  the  zebras. 

The  speed  of  the  zebra,  the 
quagga,  is  well  known  to  every 
man.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  finest 
animal  :  the  jialm  for  colour  goes  perhaps  to  the 
zebra,  for  form  to  the  dauw,  and  for  massive 
strength  to  the  quagga.  The  last  is  partioularlj'- 
docile.  The  male  now  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
was  ridden  in  Africa  before  he  came  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  George  Grey ;  and  the  female, 
although  never  trained,  and  much  teased  by  the 
curious  public,  has  never  exhibited  any  -sace. 

The  fourth  African  species  is  the  Abyssinian 
wild  ass,  of  which  M.  Delaporte's  specimen  stiU 
lives  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  A  second  exami^le 
was  brought  do^\^a  to  Cairo  in  1858,  by  a  German 
collector,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  White  Nile  in 
search  of  hippopotami  and  the  balreniceps,  a  gigantic 
tortoise-cracking  stork  discovered  by  M.  Mans- 
field Parkyns.  This  animal  certainly  is  not 
the  onager  of  the  ancients,  and  much  less  the 
onager  of  Pallas  and  the  naturalists  of  the  hist 
century  ;  for  it  has  of  late  been  believed  that  the 
wild  original  of  the  domestic  ass  had  disappeared 
entirely.  The  Abyssinian  wild  ass  in  Paris  differs 
principalty  from  the  domestic  animal  in  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  shoulder  cross,  and  the  strong 
development  of  the  dark  bars  on  the  legs,  of  Avhich 
we  frequently  find  traces  in  the  other.  His  head 
is  coarse,  his  hind  qiiarters  fall  off,  and  he  is  small 
in  size,  so  that  very  little,  if  anything,  can  be 
gained  1)y  him  as  an  improver. 

When  we  leave  the  brdliantly-painted  hippo- 
tigrine  asses  of  Africa,  and  turn  to  the  fawn- 
coloured  asses  of  Asia,  we  ai^proach  more  closely 
to  the  horse  in  several  points. 

In  speed  these  are  probably  superior  to  the 
zebras  ;  but  some  years  will  certainly  elapse  before 
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Africa  an<l  Asia   can  ^>c•  pitted  ajjainst  each  other 
in  a  steeple  chase.      Mr.  Layard   Las  recordctl  the 

ificulty  of  riding  up  to  the  Meaopotuuian 
-inioial,  which  M.  Isidore  GeotVroy  St.  llilairo  hjis 
had  the  merit  oi  »U!icrIm:.ir.tin,;  :-i  u  j.crl«.L-lly 
distinct  spt-cies.  He  calls  it  the  Heniippc,  K'ihiih 
1ii>mippuii,  from  au   appriuich  to    the    horse  in  its 

ortened  ears  and  better  iiinushed  tail.  The 
little  female  in  the  Zoologioal  (Janlens  M-as  Bent 
home  by  the  late  Mr.  Durckhardt  iJarkcr.  during  hi.s 
last  journey  to  Syria,  and  she  i.^  prohaMy  the  only 
hemip]>ti  which  ha.s  1  een  .-ieeii  in  Kngland.  The 
hcmipi>e  is  ncccSitarily  the  wild  ass  of  Scripture. 

The  tnbesmeu  of  Daghestan  hunt  the  wild  ass 
:  l'ei"3ia  by  relays,  just  :ts  Xenophou  describes 
the  chase  of  his  <lay  in  the  Anabasis.  The  CJour 
is  too  clever  to  l>e  st;Uked,  and  far  too  fast  to  be 
ridden  up  to  :  and  so  they  drive  him.  The  hunt- 
ing party  sally  forth  to  the  plains  when  the  gours 
are  feeding,  and  post  themselves  one  by  ouo  on 
the  Hank  of  the  line  which  the  herd  are  moat 
likely  to  take  on  Ixing  distiirbi-d,  and  then  they 
arcbtartctL     The  lirst  horseman  guts  upon  the  best 

■nns  he  can  with  them,  and  makes  furious 
running  :  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  give  them 
the  right  direction,  it  is  taken  uj"  by  the  second 
man  at  the  nearest  poiut  to  his  station,  and  so 
they  go  at  a  terrific  j>ace  until  lUstress  or  accident 

lings  the  gour  within  reach  of  a  gun.  Ke  is 
de»ti>atched  like  a  driven  deer,  and  they  say  he 
makes  a  famous  roast.     The  Jews  were  forbidden 

s  meat,  but   the  loose   Mohammedans  of    Persia 

ake  no  dithculty  abotit  this  equine  ijihier.     The 

lur  ditl'ers  scarcely,  if  at  all,  from  the  wihl  ass  of 
Western  India.  His  range  extends  from  the 
western  limit  of  the  desert  which  bounds  ui»ou  the 

ulch,  through  Daghestan  to  the  Ma/anderanee 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  he  may  go 
cawtward  we  know  not  how  far. 

But  in  Ladak  and  Thibet  we  have  a  perfectly 
AifTerent  species,  Urst  known  probably  to  I'alhis, 
but  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  gives  us 
"  >r  it  the  vemaciUar  name  of  Kiang,  and  the 
-eientific  Shibboleth  of  h'ljiiu^  or  .Iao'/ik^  )>olyo(l'iii. 
This  has  clear  demarcations  of  form,  colour,  and 
Inntition.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  rusty  chestnut 
.  ith  white  underparts,  which  in  the  living  animal 
afford  a  lirilUant  contrast,  especially  in  its  close 
and  glossy  simimer  coat.  In  winter,  from  the 
high  elevation  at  wliich  he  lives,  the  kiang  grows 
a  longer  covering  than  any  of  the  wild  races  ;  and 
from  his  extreme  hanliness  as  well  as  size  (for  the 
males  stand  fourteen  hands),  he  would  make  a 
desirable  addition  to  our  acclimatable  series. 

Mr.   Thomason,    who   for   many  years   adminis- 

tere<l  the  government  of  the  North-West  rroviuees 

of    Bengal,   once   gave   a    kiang    to  the  Zotilogical 

■ociety.      If  he  had  lived,  it  was  his  intention  to 

•  ave  sent  a  subse(|Uent  supply  to  l>egin  a  Itree.ling- 

tud.  The  individual  kiang  in  i(iie.Ttiou  came  into 
his  hands  unexi>ectedly,  having  been  brought 
down  to  the  great  fair  at  Almorah  by  a  party  of 
Bhootiahs,  who  pmmised  to  bring  more  in  the 
f •  "  '  year.     The  kiang  was  accompanied  bj-  a 

1.-  '<>ttah  pony,  for  whom  he  h.ad  eoiictived 

the    most    extraordinary    attachment.     The    ]>ony 
was  never  out  of  his  sight,  and  being  particiUarly 

ood-tempered,    atlbrded  great   facilities   for    con- 


trolling him.  It  wa«  mily  necessary  to  lead  the 
pony,  to  be  sure  th:it  the  kiang  would  follow. 
They  were  shipped  on  board  au  unfortunately 
small  vessel  at  Calcutta,  en  r»ulf  for  England,  and 
II  apiieais  thitt  ihcy  l)or»»  th"  iv.convoniences  of 
life  at  sea  with  eiptanimity,  and  would  lu  ail 
)>robability  have  performed  the  voyage  in  jKjr- 
fectly  good  health  had  they  not  encountered  so 
stitl"  a  gale  oil"  the  Capo  of  (IikmI  Hojut  that  the 
eaptain  had  to  lighten  his  vessel.  Finding  the 
kiang  and  his  _/i'</im  Ach'it"t  r.ither  more  incon- 
venient than  his  dead  cargo,  ho  began  by  throwing 
them  overboard.  The  death  of  Mr.  Thomason 
put  an  en<l  to  th.-  ho[ie  of  eU'ecting  the  more 
extended  importation  which  he  had  pi'omisc<l: 
Major  Huy,  who  contributed  largely  toward  the 
collection  of  Indian  jiheasants  in  18.')7,  has  now 
bnuight  with  him  on  his  return  from  India  a  Hno 
female  kiang,  which  actually  ligures  for  the  lirst 
time  in  the  catalogiie  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  completes  their  scries.  This  animal  was 
obtained  by  Major  Huy  from  the  Chinese  Governor 
of  Kuildgh,  in  Little  Thil)ct. 

The  herd  of  Indian  wild  asses  in  the  Jardin  dcs 
I'lantes    is     immensely    valued    there,     and    not 
.  without   le.oson.      The   jiaterfamilias    is    a  magni- 
j  ticcnt  l)ea.st,  perfectly  docile,  clean-liinl>ed,  and  of 
the    purest    cidour.      If    he    had    been    broken    to 
!  harness,  he   would   have  done  good  work.      He  is 
growing  old  now.      Ilis  stock  aro  not  (juite  eijual 
to  himself,  but  under  more  favourable  tr<Mtment 
I  would  ]>P>bably  have  attained  greater  size  at  their 
age.     The    mules    bitwceii   the  hemione  and   the 
1  common   ass  are  extremely  good  animals,  taking 
;  most  after  the  hemione,  and  m  ly  be  very  usefully 
I  employed,  if  jiropcrly  han<Ued,  in  their  second  and 
I  third  year.     A  pair  of  these  mules  used  to  work 
at  the  roller  in  the  Zoological  (iardens  six  or  seven 
1  years    ago — rather    hard    in    the  mouth,   but   not 
!  inti'actal)le,   although    they  were  seven  years    old 
;  when   first  put   into    shafts.     There   was    a  mule 
1  between  the  Indian  wiUl  ass  and  liurchell's  zebra 
'  at  Kuowsley,  but  that  presented  no  improvement 
oil  either  species,  and  nothing  therefore  was  gained 
by   the    cross.      Tlie    mules    between    liurchell's 
zebra  and  the  common  jiss  are  particularly  hanly 
I  animals,  stout,  and  as  fast  as  ponies  of  tlie  lirst  clxss. 
j  The    Zoological    Society's    cart  was   drawn    alH>ut 
I  town,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  pair  of  them, 
I  driven    tandem    fashion — a    very  good    advertise- 
ment— and  it  is  only  surprising  that  their  perfect 
I  conduct  ilid  not  induce  a  eontiiuieil  production  of 
'  this  useful  cross,   which    is    :us    desirable    as    any 
I  hybrid  can  be. 

When  we  consider  the  .small  amount  and  rough 
ijnality  of  keep  bestowed  on  the  common  .ass  in 
proportion  to  the  work  he  does,  the  i>atient  en- 
durance of  bad  ti°catmcnt  which  he  has  undergone 
from  generation  t.>  generation,  wo  cannot  but 
wi>nder  that  he  makes  so  ba  I  a  figure  by  the  siilc 
of  his  petted  ami  cherished  riv.al. 

The  wild  horse  is  unknown  tj  us  :  ho  exists 
nowhere  now  at  all  events,  any  more  than  the 
wild  camel  ;  so  that  we  ilo  not  know  wliat  has 
been  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  improvement  on 
the  original  stock,  but  we  are  certain  that  every 
aid  which  bkill  an>l  money  can  jiroduce  has 
Ijcen  given  to  horse-breeding,  and  that  even  now 
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new  efforts  are  being  made  to  add  to  his  qualities. 
Had  a  fractional  i)art  of  these  labours  been 
bestowed  on  the  ojipressed  and  neglected  ass,  he 
would  not  be  the  miserable  dwarf  that  we  too  often 
see.  And  Avheu  we  have  such  elements  to  deal  with 
as  the  hemippe,  the  goni',  the  kiang,  the  hemione, 
and  the  three  zebras,  each  more  brilliantly  coloured 
than  the  other,  why  should  we  not,  like  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  have  our  zebra  teams,  or,  like 
the  Zoological  Society,  our  zebra  tandems  ?  Why 
shoidd  we  not  have  our  phaetons  fl  quatre 
hemiones,  and  scour  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with 
our  hemi2)pes  au  gnnul  galop  as  the  Chaldeans 
drove  them  over  the  Mesopotamian  Plain  ? 

Tneir  mouths  are  a  little  hard,  perhaps,  but 
hand  and  patience  would  overcome  that  difficidty, 
and  after  two  or  three  generations  of  careful 
breeding  they  would  gradually  acquire  as  an  here- 
ditary quality  that  aptitude  for  direction  so 
astonishingly  developed  in  the  horse — a  qiiality 
which,  though  multitudes  iise  him,  b\it  few  indeed 
fully  understand. 


THE  DEATH  DAY  OF  AN  INFANT 
IN  SPAIN. 

"May  God  grant  yoii  health  to  send  many 
children  to  glory."  Such  was  the  salutation  given 
by  Juan  Perez,  the  dandy  par  excellence  and  the 
best  songster  of  the  village  of  Chiclana,  as  he 
entered,  guitar  in  hand,  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  song  and  dance,  ciistomaiy  on  such  occa- 
sions amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Spain. 

And  v.'liat  was  the  motive  for  congratidation  ? 
The  death  of  an  infant.  It  was  conceived  to  have 
been  regenerated  by  baptism,  was  too  young  to 
have  known  sin,  and  therefore  its  soul  was  believed 
to  be  at  once  admitted  to  eternal  bliss  :  no  Hades, 
no  purgatory  for  that  lamb  without  blemish.  It 
had  left  this  sad  world  of  passing  joys  and  jn'olonged 
sorrows,  of  fleeting  smiles  and  many  tears,  of  trials, 
temptations,  and  stniggies,  of  sickness  and  pain, 
and  had  soared  in  happy  flight  to  heaven. 

No  outward  garb  of  mourning  is  worn  in  Spain 
on  the  demise  of  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age  ; 
but  it  is  only  on  the  death  of  a  young  infant  that 
the  salutation  is  congratulatory,  instead  of  sympa- 
thetic, and  the  reunion  of  relatives  and  friends  a 
joyous  one,  and  not  one  of  condolence. 

The  room  was  scrupiilously  clean  ;  the  walls  were 
freshly  whitewashed ;  the  brick  floor  was  of  a  bright 
red ;  black  painted  low  chairs  with  rush-bottom 
seats  were  closely  ranged  in  a  cii'cle  ;  a  charcoal 
brazier  in  its  wide-rimmed  wooden  stand  (which 
serves  as  a  footstool)  was  placed  in  the  centre. 
In  one  corner  a  "  velador,"  or  very  small  but  high 
cii'cidar  table,  ixsed  exclusively  as  a  stand  for  the 
"  velon,"  a  In-ass  lamp  of  a  quaint  and  very 
ancient  form,  jutting  out  into  three  light  holders 
from  the  centre,  and  fed  with  a  triune  wick,  the 
same  as  those  used  l)y  the  Jews  in  their  syna- 
gogues from  the  time  of  the  Levitical  law  ;  as  also 
with  them  the  triangular  chandelier,  everything 
being  a  type  of  the  Trinity — the  Three  in  One — 
whether  prophetical  as  with  the  Jews,  or  in 
memoriam  by  the  primitive  Christians.  Many  of 
the  iron  and  claj'^  Eoman  lamps  were  of  the  same 
triune  form,  though  without  the  pedestal. 


This  room  opened  into  the  kitchen.  Coi>per 
sauce})ans,  bright  as  burnished  gold,  were  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  within  the  large  chimney 
were  suspended  strings  of  onions  and  garlic  ;  and 
in  a  nettetl  bag  the  far-famed  sausages,  one  of  the 
princijial  ingredients  of  the  "  oUa,"  the  daily  and 
imiversal  dish.  On  a  wooden  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  a  large  porous  jar  fidl  of  water, 
one  tray  of  sweet  bisciiits  and  cakes,  and  another 
of  "panales,"  a  sweetmeat  made  of  white  of  egg 
and  sugar,  which  it  is  customary  to  take  before  or 
wliilst  drinking  water. 

There  was  no  light  in  this  room,  yet  it  was 
bright  from  that  reflected  from  the  other,  not 
by  the  solitary  velon  on  its  tripod  stand,  but  from 
the  blaze  of  light  in  the  ojiposite  corner. 

The  parents  were  poor ;  but  they  would,  if 
necessary,  have  pawned  everything  they  pos- 
sessed, rather  than  not  have  purchased  the  eight 
large  wax  lights,  that  illumined  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  an  improvised  altar,  and  the 
features  of  the  dead  in  its  little  open  coffin, 
placed  on  trestles  :  on  the  corner  of  each  trostle 
was  fixed  a  candle,  and  four  others  on  the  altar  : 
both  were  strewed  with  fresh  flowers. 

The  babe  was  di'essed  in  its  christening  clothes, 
its  little  hands  clasped  over  its  chest,  and  holding 
some  everlastings  and  a  tiny  rude  wooden  criiciflx. 
The  long  black  eye-lashes  rested  on  its  dark 
pallid  cheek,  and  the  ebon  curls  pressed  out  from 
the  toca  (muslin  shawl),  put  over  its  head  and 
crossed  over  the  breast. 

One  chair  was  placed  out  of  the  circle  at  the 
foot  of  the  wee  coffin,  and.  there  had  sat  the 
young  mother  until  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  when 
she  placed  herself  by  her  husband's  side  to  receive 
the  reiterated  salutation,  "  May  God  grant  you 
health  to  send  many  children  of  the  same  age  to 
glory."  A  short  gracias  ("thank  you")  was  the 
father's  I'ejily,  as  he  puffed  his  paper  cigar.  The 
mother  snnled  a  welcome,  biit  the  quivering  lip 
and  stifled  sigh  proved  how  great  was  the  effort  to 
control  her  grief. 

Juan  Perez  stood  at  the  door  installing  him- 
self as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He  was  the 
l)est  barber,  the  best  singer,  and  the  best  dancer 
in  the  village,  ,  handsome  too  withal,  and  a 
bachelor ;  and  many  a  inistic  beauty's  eye  beamed 
with  pleasure  as  she  received  a  passing  compli- 
ment when  he  stood  at  his  porch,  or  a  flower  for 
her  hair  from  his  little  garden.  He  was  now  in 
his  element. 

' '  Your  eyes  are  large  as  my  desires,  dark  as 
mj'-  despair,"  he  half  whispered  to  one. 

"  Your  breath  is  like  orange-fiowers  distilled 
tliiough  peai-ls  and  rubies,"  he  said  to  a  girl 
whose  coral  lips  and  white  teeth  deserved  the 
simile,  as  she  smiled  on  saluting  him. 

"  I  trust  your  skirt  is  sufficiently  short  to  show 
that  taper  ankle  and  well-formed  j>«'»i07-illa  when 
you  dance  the  first  fandango  with  me." 

A  happy  nod  of  acquiescence,  as  the  first  to 
dance  with  the  village  favourite,  was  the  reply. 

For  each,  as  she  passed  the  porch,  he  had  an 
appropriate  compliment,  and  his  sjieakiug  eyes 
acquiesced  in  the  admiration  he  expressed. 

Almost  every  woman  brought  in  her  hand  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  which  she  strewed  over  the  babe  as  she 
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passtil  the  coftin,  until  it  wa^  eiubciUleil  in  their 
Lriyht  colours,  forming  a  stoitling  contrast  to  the 
dark  hue  death  was  spreading  over  that  little 
face.  The  room  was  full,  and  the  wild  song  com- 
menced  ;  each  singing  a  verso  in  rotation  to  the 
inspiring  accompaniment  of  the  guitar  and  the 
shout  of  "  liien  cantao  Mt>rena  I  "  *'  Bien  !  sa- 
lero  !"  "  Viva  lagracia  I  "  &c.,  issued  from  the  men 
OS  a  witty  or  loving  verso  struck  their  fancy. 
Soon,  however,  the  ciistimets  were  adjusted,  and 
Jnanito  sprang  from  his  seat.  A  fandango  was 
called  for,  antl  ho  claimed  his  promised  jiartncr. 

No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  conceive 
the  mad  enthusi.ism  of  the  lower  ordei-s  in  .Spain 
for  their  national  music  ami  dances.  They  ;ire 
the  language  of  love  iu  all  its  plnises.  The  verses 
which  commenced  in  rotation  hecaine  a  chorus  ; 
every  one  keejiiug  time  by  clajiping  their  hands, 
if  they  had  no  castanets ;  until  Juanito  and 
I'ejia  sat  down  brcathles;j  with  their  exertions, 
amidst  a  round  of  ajiplause. 

"Bolcnv-'i,  Sci|uidillas,  and  Z;ipateado.s  "  followed, 
when  Dolores  (or  the  ••Arab-eyed,"  as  she  was 
generally  named),  w;is  called  tijiou  to  dance  the 
"Vito."  She  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
r.ather  short  in  sUiture,  but  might  have  served 
as  a  mod«  1  to  a  sculptor,  so  round  and  beauti- 
fidly  moulded  Wiis  every  limb  ;  and  so  elastic 
her  step,  that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  rest  her 
il:ii-:,',t  ve  foot  on  the  ground  as  she  walked. 
>i  5i' "id  up,  and  took  from  Jnanito  his  hat 
and  neckerchief  ;  the  first  she  pnt  on  her  head, 
the  second  round  her  throat,  and  threw  hei-self 
into  all  kinds  of  beautiiul  and  graceful  attitudes, 
sometimes  using  the  hat  as  a  tambourine,  the 
neckerchief  as  a  wreath,  her  large  dark  eyes 
full  of  fire,  or  disdain ;  now  soft  as  a  summer 
lirecze,  full  of  tenderness  and  love,  now  woo- 
iiigly  adva?ieinL',  now  coipiettishly  retreating, 
until  at  last,  of  the  hat  she  made  a  shield,  and 
the  neckerchief  she  twisted  np  as  a  sword,  and 
feigned  to  kill  Juanito.  Alas  !  no  feigning  for 
him ;  his  heart  ami  soid  lay  prostrate  at  her 
feet,  but  she  loved  another.  Her  affections  were 
lixed  on  the  sailor  boy  she  had  known  from 
her  infancy,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrotlied. 
Deafening  was  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  when 
the   "Vito"  was  finished. 

"Blessed  be  tlie  (!od  who  formed  anything 
so  divine.     We  adore  him  in  adoring  you." 

"  Well  may  the  sun  say  as  you  look  uji,  '  Fly,  for 
yon,  you  burn  me,'  and  hide  behind  a  cloud.  " 

"The  houria  Mahomet  promises  to  the  faithful 
can't  be  compared  t<>  you,  glorj'  of  my  sold." 

"The  land  the  BIe.ssc<l  Virgin  favours  must 
bring  forth  divine  Hower-*.  " 

Such  were  some  of  the  exclamations  that  could 
be  heard  amidst  the  din  of  voices.  The  only  silent 
one  was  Juanito.  Where  was  his  ready  wit  ? 
Deep  feeling  ha<l  paralysed  it,  but  his  dark  eye 
dilated  as  he  gazed  on  her  ;  his  cheek  was  pale — 
his  li{)s  tightly  compressed,  t<i  keep  back  the  long- 
ing, hopeless  sigh  that  burned  in  his  heart.  He 
clenched  his  hands,  and  turned  fpiickly  to  the 
adjoining  room  and  gulped  a  large  tumbler  of  cold 
water.  The  rest  followed  and  partook  of  the  frugal 

refreshments  above  described. 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦ 


But  what  souiul  broke  on  their  ears,  at  a  mo- 
mentary jiause  in  their  merry-making  't 

The  young  mother  apostrophising  and  sobbing 
over  hur  first-born  and  lost  babu.  She  had  left  tlio 
merry  circle  as  soon  ;ia  the  song  commenced  ;  au'l, 
unseen  an<l  unheeded,  hail  sat  down  to  pray,  with 
her  riisary  in  her  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the  cofiiu  ; 
but  when  they  retired  to  the  next  room,  and  she 
was  alone,  tlie  rush  of  filling  so  long  pent  up  burst 
forth.  'Tis  true  her  darling's  soul  wjis  in  Heaven, 
but  was  she  not  on  earth  ?  She  saw  before  her 
the  little  form  that  a  few  hours  ago  she  had  hugged 
to  her  heart  warm  with  life,  buoyant  in  healtii. 

With  such  agony  she  had  brought  it  into  the 
world  ;  with  such  love  had  M'elcomed  it  !  One 
p.'issing  convulsion  seized  Jt  whilst  nestled  in  her 
bosom,  and  iu  one  short  hour  she  gazeil,  for  the 
first  time,  on  Death  I 

Silently  they  g:ithered  round  her,  and  the  eyes 
which,  a  few  minutes  since,  sparkled  with  mirth, 
were  suffused  with  tears  as  they  b;ule  her  good- 
night and  left  her. 

The  men  returned  the  next  morning  to  accom- 
pany the  babe  to  its  last  resting-place. 

Soy  Yo. 


TAMISE  RITE. 

" A  pmty  town  by  Tumiso  rii>c." 

r. 
Of  "  Taiuisc  ripe""  old  U-'and  tells  ; 
1  re:i(l,  an'l  many  a  tliouglit  up>>wells 
Of  Nature  in  her  gentlest  (lre.--i. 
Of  i>eaeeful  homes  o.'  liajniiness, 
Deep-iue:i(low\l  farm.s,  slieep-.sjtrinkled  down.<?, 
Fair  bridges  with  their  '*  pmty  towns," 
By  Tamise  ripe. 

II. 

Stirr'd  by  the  pulse  of  many  oars 
That  glide  between  the  summer  shores, 
I  love  the  watei^s  fresh  and  clear. 
And  all  the  changes  of  the  year, 
Down  to  late  autumn's  niihly  wooJs, — 
The  volume  of  the  winter  thioils, 
By  Tamise  bright. 

III. 

Tlie  waving  tres.sea  of  the  wec'ls. 
The  water's  ripi'le  iu  the  reeils. 
The  plunging  "  la.sher,"  cold  and  bright, 
Making  sweet  miusic  to  the  night. 
Old  spires,  and  many  a  h)rdly  gi-ovc  ;— - 
All  these  tliere  are,  and  more  to  love. 
On  Tamise  ripe. 

IV. 

Fair  Oxford  with  her  crown  of  lowers, 
Fair  Kton  in  her  happy  bowers. 
The  "  reach  ''  by  Henley  broadJy  spread, 
High  Windsor,  witli  her  royiil  ilead. 
Ami  K'l-hmond's  lawns,  and  Hamilton's  glades  ; 
What  shore  lias  memories  and  shades 
Like  Tamise  rijic '! 

V. 

Not  vine-crown'd  Rhine,  nor  D.^nul^e's  flood, 
Nor  sad  Ticino,  red  with  blooti  ; 
Not  ice-lx»m  Rhone,  or  laughing  Seine, 
Nor  all  the  golden  streams  of  Spain  :— 
Far  dearer  to  our  Knglish  eyes. 
And  l)ound  with  English  destinies, 
Is  Tamise  ripe. 
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VI. 


His;}!  lip  on  Danesfield's  guarded  post 
Great  Alfred  turn'd  the  heathen  host ; — 
Below,  the  vaults  of  Hurley  sent 


A  tyrant  into  Laniahraent  ; 
And  still  more  ssvcred  was  the  deed 
Done  on  the  isle  by  Runnyniede, 
On  Tamise  I'ipe. 


^  ;r. 
And  down,  where  ciiiuiuerce  retains  the  t'.dc, 
Lies  London  in  her  dusky  pride. 
Deep  in  dim  WTeaths  of  smoke  infmlM, 
The  wonder  of  the  modern  world  : 
How  much  to  love  within  the  walls 
Tliat  lie  beneath  the  shade  of  "rani's,"' 
P>y  Tamise  rij>e  ! 


vrit. 
And  if,  wliich  (I'od  in  lltaven  furuiid, 
On  us  an  alien  foe  descend, 
The  ancient  stream  has  many  a  son 
To  fight  and  win  as  Alfred  won; 
High  deeds  shall  illustrate  the  shore, 
And  freedom  shall  l>e  saved  once  more 

On  Taiiiisc  ripe.  (JiTOL.Mr.M'.v  A.  Lf.kjti. 
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SAVERNAKE  AND  FORTV-FIVE. 


i>Ki.i>i.iNt!s  (I  am  iiiforinetl)  say  th;it  if  you 
keep  un  telling  the  world  i\  certain  thing,  the 
worUl  will  believe  it  at  last,  auil  the  great  art  (I 
am  assured)  is,  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
pressing  your  i>oint  upon  your  intended  eouvert. 
The  world  said  that  Mr.  .lolni  S.vvernake  was  a 
giKnl  man,  anil  I  am  inclineil  to  think  that  hu 
obtained  this  cburoctur  chietiy  from  his  having 
pertinaciously,  aiul  for  several  yciirs,  declared  that 
he  deserved  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Savernake  did  not  locik  like  u  gnod 
man.  Nevertheless,  ho  w;w  not  ill  looking,  h.-tl  a 
fresh  and  clean  complexion,  shaved  all  kind  of 
Ijair  from  his  face,  kept  his  up|ier  hair,  which  w;ia 
black  and  rather  short,  smoothly  oiled,  and  though 
as  a  professional  gentleman  (who  "did"  bills)  ho 
did  not  tliink  it  meet  to  ilress  exactly  like  thosa 
who  came  to  him  for  money,  he  w;us  always  very 
glossy  and  Sunday-lied,  and  his  things  looked  new. 
lie  had  rather  small  sharp  black  eyes,  which  di<l 
not  "stand  out  with  fatness,"  like  the  evil 
Oriental's,  but  lather  the  reverse,  the  i>lumpnes8 
of  his  face  placing  them  a  little  in  recess,  as  in  the 
porcine  family.  His  voice  w;w  hai-sh  and  coarse, 
and  not  particularly  under  his  command,  especially 
when  his  temper  had  mastered  him,  but  as  a  rule, 
he  atl'cctt'd,  with  his  etpials,  a  kind  of  jeering 
jollity  which  those  who  Mishcd  to  speak  well  of 
him  called  honhommie.  They  did  not  call  it  so 
when  tliey  had  ceased  to  wish  to  sj^cak  well  of  him,  and  yet  were  obliged  to  speak  civilly  to  him, 
as  woidd  sometimes  hai)i»en  to  gentlemen  who  incurred  money  obligations  which  they  are  unable 
to  meet.  He  could  laugh,  and  show  good  white  teeth,  but  his  usual  smile  w;i3  a  muscular  eH'ort 
which  ilrew  his  mouth  a  little  way  towards  his  left  ear,  and  did  not  jiroduce  a  ])le;v8ing  etlect, 
esiKjcially  upon  a  party  who  was  endeavouring  to  show  excellent  reasons  why  Mr.  .Savernake  should 
forego  proceedings  on  a  certain  bill,  and  got  that  smile  insteat.1  of  a  promise  to  give  time. 

But  he  was  not  altogether  a  bad  fellow — who  is,     utter  in   their    wrath    the    most    otfensive    things 
in    these    days  ?     Savernake    woidd    give    a    very     without  ever  becoming  profane.     And  there  were 


gootl  dinner,  and  so  far  from  stinting  his  excellent 
wine,  nothing  delighted  him  moi-c  than  to  sec  a 
guest  take  a  great  deal  too  much.  Cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  usurer  w;vs  the  ])leasure  of  being 
able  to  say  to  his  guest  next  time  they  met,  and 
especially  if  other  jtersons  were  ]>resent,  "How- 
very  dnmk  you  were  on  Tuesday.  What  a 
ridiculous  figure  you  cut  up-stairs.  Laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  j>arty.  0,  <lon't  tell  inf.." 
Well,  the  dinner  he  woidd  give  you  woiUd  have 
cost  you  at  an  hotel  a  gtiinea  and  a  half  at  least. 
Put  your  own  price  u])on  the  pleasure  his  elegant 
speech  next  day  would  cause  j-ou,  and  deduct  the 
il'''  '  loe.  That,  at  least,  was  the  arithmetic  of 
I  _  i  many  men  who  lu-vl  their  own  rco-sons  for 
not  rejecting  his  invitations,  and  who,  during  that 
I>€riod,  declared  that  they  got  the  dinner  cheap. 
Now,  out  of  his  clutch,  they  say  that  they  were 
very  extravagant. 

It  has  been  said  that  John  Savernake  took  pains 
to  impress  uimui  the  world  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
good  man.  Not  a  religious  man,  miml  ;  for  he 
was  too  self-indulgont  to  indulge  in  playing  at 
Somebody  El-se.  He  also  lacked  self-command  for 
the  continuous  assumption  of  character.  He 
usually  swore  a  little,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal, 
and  certainly  had  not  the  educative  imagination 
•which   enables  some  profe33c«.lly  pious  persons  to 


two  or  three  other  rciusons  why  Mr.  Savernakc's 
goodness  could  not  exactly  take  the  form  of  re- 
ligion. But  what  he  asserted  to  the  world  that 
ho  was,  and  what  when  he  had  hotl  some  wine,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  he  half  believed  himself  to 
be,  was  a  kindly-hearted,  charitable,  generous 
Chap  (as  he  put  it),  a  little  impulsive,  and  perhaps 
too  apt  to  spe.-ik  his  mind  ("might  perhaps  have 
been  a  richer  man  if  I  Wiisn't"),  but  at  bottom  a 
worthy  fellow,  wlit>se  Heart  was  in  the  Right 
Place.  0,  what  a  lot  of  th'it  description  there 
are,  and  what  an  ad<lition  they  arc  to  the  necessary 
mi.series  of  this  life  ! 

Our  friend  wa.s  very  prompt  at  putting  his  name 
down  to  charities  and  the  like,  and  his  name  was 
often  proclaimed  by  the  Worthy  Chairman,  and 
inserteil  in  the  jirinted  list  of  Benefactors.  He 
was  something  less  |irompt  in  handing  his  cheque 
to  the  collector,  who  w;us  lucky  if  he  found  Mr. 
Savcniake  disengaged,  but  one  li.as  heard  of  that 
little  peculiarity  being  exhibited  by  better  men 
even  than  .John  Savernake.  John  sometimes 
waxeil  sav.ago,  and  took  high  ground,  when  tea.scd 
for  his  contribution.  "I  give  my  example,  .ind 
my  name,  an<l  my  recommendation  to  your 
association.  I  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  get 
others  to  do  so,  and  I  think  that  it  is  ungrateful 
and   impolitic   to  bother  me  about  the  trumi)ery 
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subscription.  I  sliall  juiy  wlieii  I  clioose."  And 
he  could  thus  get  aiinther  h»2ig  grace,  or  jierhaj^s 
escajjc  paying  altogether,  viiitil  a  new  collector 
aldose,  who  knew  not  Savernake. 

But  some  people  judge  a  man  bj^  what  he  is  at 
home,  and  assert  that  until  ynxi  have  seen  the 
state  of  feeling  between  him  and  his  family,  you 
know  nothing  about  him.  This  is,  of  course, 
extremely  unfair  and  improper.  What  right  has 
anybody  to  jjcnetrate  into  domestic  life,  and 
thence  inhospitably  gather  information  to  be  used 
elsewhere.  Besides,  the  rule  of  judging  from 
these  internal  discoveries  is  very  imjustly  applied. 
One  has  heard  many  a  man  excused  for  being  a 
brute  to,  and  a  swindler  of,  persons  out  of  doors, 
by  the  plea,  "Ah,  but  if  j'ou  only  saw  him  at 
home.  He  is  devotedly  attached  to  j\Irs.  Bruin- 
Hawk,  and  as  for  his  children,  they  make  a  perfect 
fool  of  him.  He  can't  be  bad."  But  (and  it  was 
unlucky  for  Savernake),  few  people  take  the  other 
side,  and  apologise  for  a  man's  insulting  his  wife 
and  snubbing  his  children,  on  the  ground  that  he 
does  so  much  good  out  of  doors  and  has  his  name 
on  so  many  charity  lists.  He  is  called  a  hypocrite. 
Savernake  was  sometimes  called  a  hypocrite,  but 
chiefly  by  incautious  Avives,  who  did  not  know 
the  value  of  money,  or  that  of  keeping  well  with 
a  man  to  whom  their  husbands  owed  money. 
There  came  unhappiness  once  or  twice  out  of  the 
way  in  which  Savernake  treated  his  family. 

He  had  a  wife — a  blessing  Avhich,  like  the  rain, 
comes  vijion  the  just  and  the  unjust,  a  proof  of 
its  providential  origin — a  son  who  was  learning  the 
law,  with  a  view  to  combining  it  with  his  father's 
amiable  calling — and  a  daugliter,  who  was  a  pretty 
girl,  and  as  good  as  she  coidd  lie  in  a  house  where 
there  was  little  of  good  thought  or  acted.  Saver- 
nake was  habitually  rather  civil  to  his  wife  ;  for, 
as  hath  been  told,  he  was  a  self  indulgent  person, 
and  had  an  instinctive  sense  that  a  good  deal  of 
extra  comfort  might  be  got  out  of  his  home  with 
its  mistress  tolerably  well  inclined  towards  him. 
Eeally,  therefore,  Mrs.  Savernake  was  not  very 
much  ill-treated.  But  as  there  was  no  real  restraint 
upon  her  husband's  temjier,  except  the  i>leasant 
one  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  he  was  pretty 
sure  to  blaze  out  into  savagery  when  he  got  tipsy, 
and  as  he  was  pretty  sure  to  get  tipsy  when  he 
had  company,  such  part  of  that  company  as  had 
heard  Mr.  John  Savernake  administering  marital 
chiding  to  Mrs.  John  Savernake,  came  away  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  most  abominable 
brute.  Before  a  wife  refuses  to  visit  any  of  her 
husband's  accpiaintanccs,  she  should  be  cpiite  sure 
that  she  can  afford  to  have  that  acquintance 
ofi'ended.  Little  Mrs.  George  Chalmers  was  very 
wretched  when  her  George  was  captured  at  break- 
fast one  morning,  at  the  suit  of  John  Savernake 
— the  rui)ture  Ijetween  plaintiff  and  defendant  was 
occasioned  by  Mrs.  George's  having,  inconsequence 
of  her  recollection  of  Mr.  Savernake's  amiabilities 
to  his  wife,  refused  an  invitation  to  meet  some 
rather  distinguished  victims  for  whom  the  usurer 
wished  to  make  a  pleasant  pai'ty.  However, 
George  ought  to  have  told  her  of  his  danger,  and 
so  she  said,  with  tears,  when  she  went  over  to  see 
him  in  B  14,  Surrey,  brmging  him  the  produce  of 
her  pawned  jewels. 


As  for  the  son,  Andrew,  there  was  little  to  say 
about  him  at  the  time  of  oiu-  story,  excej)t  that  he 
was  a  white-faced,  sneaking  kind  of  lad,  who 
always  looked  as  if  he  thought  you  were  going  to 
throw  something  at  him,  and  was  prepared  to 
dodge  the  missile.  When  his  father  swore  at  him, 
he  sulked,  and  sometimes  snapped,  and  even  ven- 
tured on  a  little  bad  language  in  return.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  a  dutiful  lad,  and  would  sit  on  a 
swell's  door.step  half  the  night,  to  be  ready  to 
serve  him  with  a  -writ  when  he  came  home  joyous 
and  Aanous  from  the  club.  He  limped  slightly 
from  a  preternatural  kick  once  received  by  him  from 
the  foot  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  not  then  accus- 
tomed to  the  amenities  of  the  law  ;  and  who, 
finding  the  white-faced  youth  loitering  about  the 
door  of  his  chambers,  did,  as  he  remarked,  "  eli- 
minate the  ruffian  with  some  promptitude."  StiU 
less  is  there  anything  to  say  about  Mr.  Andrew 
Savernake  now,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  nearly  h;df 
completed  a  mission  on  which  he  has  been  de- 
spatched, at  his  coTintry's  cost,  to  a  distant,  and 
what  is  playfidly  called,  a  penal  settlement. 

But  Flora  Savernake  was  a  pretty  and  good  girl, 
who  having  good  impiilses  was  very  naturally  led 
to  separate  herself  as  early  as  she  conveniently 
could  from  a  house  whei-e  either  hoUowness  or 
Aaolence  was  the  order  of  every  day.  At  the  time 
we  are  going  to  speak  of  she  was — but  stay.  I 
should  like  to  tell  how  she  managed  it.  I  am 
afraid  she  had  been  reading  some  French  farce,  for 
there  was  very  little  attention  paid  to  her  studies. 
Her  mother  knew  nothing,  and  her  father  cared 
nothing  about  such  matters.  But  Mr.  Savernake 
found  out  that  she  had  given  very  serious  encou- 
ragement to  the  attentions  of  one  Charles  Heneage, 
a  young  newspajier  man,  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  house  because  he  could  tell  a  story  and  sing  a 
song,  and  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  house, 
because  he  liked  a  good  dinner  and  Floi'a  Saver- 
nake. Terrible  was  the  storm  that  burst  upon 
Miss  Flora's  ciirls,  and  thunderous  were  the  male- 
dictions which  the  man  whose  Heart  was  in  the 
Flight  Place  discharged  upon  the  pretensions  of 
"  the  beggar  that  wrote  for  so  miich  a  line,  and 
hadn't  a  something  shilling  in  the  world. " 

Flora  was  not  frightened  at  the  noise  and  the 
oaths — she  had  heard  that  sort  of  thing  often 
before.  But  when  her  affectionate  father  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  he  woiUd  lock  her  up  in  a  bed- 
room until  next  day,  when  he  woiUd  take  her  away 
into  Wales,  she  began  to  think  that  matters  were 
growing  serious.  1  suppose  she  had  strange  ideas 
of  the  terrors  of  Wales,  and  supposed  that  she 
should  be  .shut  up  for  life  in  a  strong  castle  and 
fed  on  leeks,  which  was  not  an  inviting  prospect 
to  a  young  lady  of  nineteen.  So  she  very  properly 
burst  into  tears,  declared  that  she  had  never  had 
the  least  idea  of  encouraging  Mr.  Heneage,  except 
as  an  amusing  companion  ;  and  if  the  next  time 
Charles  Heneage  came,  her  papa  would  only 
be  jiresent,  he  would  see  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion, on  her  part,  of  offering  him  hope.  To  this 
Mr.  Savernake  grimlj'^  assented,  but  insisted  that 
he  should  be  concealed  during  the  interview.  He 
would  listen  to  what  i)assed. 

Handsome  Heneage  came  and  Mr.  Saveraako 
was  informed  of  his  arrival,  and  secreted  himself 
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as  apjKiinted.  The  young  couple  met,  and  liy  a 
curious  coinciilence  (1  am  toUl  th.it  a  look  or  a 
Hnger  will  put  a  lover  ou  his  gu.iril)  the  conversa- 
tion was  extremely  guanled  and  gcnenil,  until 
after  a  pause,  the  listening  father  heard  his 
daughter  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  high  iniliguation  : 

"  A  letter,  Mr.  lieneage,  and  clandestinely  de- 
livered to  me  I  No,  sir,  I  shall  not  take  it.  Any- 
thing that  I  ought  to  receive,  should  be  sent 
through  my  papa  or  mamma.  Take  it  back,  air. 
You  will  not  t.-vke  it.  Then  I  throw  it  ou  the 
ground,  and  set  my  foot  upon  it." 

And  Savcrnake  heanl  a  stamp  of  the  little  foot. 
Flora  did  not  know,  you  see,  whether  he  could 
see  her,  or  not. 


"You  had  better  take  up  your  letter,  and  go, 
,  Mr.  lieneage,"  proceeded  the  artless  girl.  "  You 
]  do  not  know  the  pain  you  h  ive  given  me." 

Mr.  Heneage  remarked  something  about  sorrow 
and  presumption,  took  uj)  his  letter,  and  departed  ; 
anil  Miss  Saveniake  receivcil  some  grumbling  ap- 
prnltation  from  hir  father,  and  was,  at  all  events,  to 
be  hit  at  liberty  for  the  present. 

While  he  was  shaving,  which  he  was  very  care- 
ful about,  the  uc.vt  morning,  a  sudden  thought 
crossed  Mr.  Savernake's  mind,  and  he  cut  himself, 
as  the  re.ider  may  be  glad  to  ht  ar,  very  severely. 
It  took  him  some  timjo  to  abuse  his  wife,  and 
'  staunch  tlie  blood,  and  finish  dressing;  but  as  soon 
as  those  duties  were  performed,  he  rushed  to  Miss 


^ 


Flora's  door,  and  demanded  whether  she  were 
dressed.     No  answer. 

Dressctl,  of  course,  she  was,  and  looking  very 
pretty — in  her  hat — by  the  side  of  handsome 
Charles  Heneage,  in  a  covpi  of  the  (Ireat  Western 
Railw.-ty,  and  at  least  lifty  miles  from  I^ondon. 
Charles  Heneage  hail  written  no  letter  on  the 
preceding  d.iy,  but  that  w.as  no  reason  against 
Flora's  writing  one,  stating  her  terrors,  and  men- 
tioning where  she  would  meet  him  next  morning 
at  five,  and  flinging  it — as  she  remarke<l — upon 
the  ground,  for  him  to  take  \\\y.  They  are  a  very 
happy  couple,  and  Charles  is  making  a  large 
income,  and  going  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 

But  frantically  enraged  as  was  the  man  with 
the  Heart  in  the  Right  Place,  at  his  dai-.ghter 
getting  away  and  being  made  happy,  the  incident 


which  perhaps  he  will  remember  longer  is  his  pur- 
chase of  the  house  in  which  his  childhond  had  been 
spent.  The  kindly-hearteil,  generous,  impul.sive 
Chap,  with  the  heart  as  aforesaid,  had  quarellcd 
with  his  parents  at  an  early  .age, — had  l>een 
turned  out  of  their  house  in  town,  and  sent  to 
Iks  apjircnticcd  in  the  countrj' ;  how  he  broke 
his  indentures,  and  Avhat  subsequent  rascalities 
he  performed  until  he  became  blessed  of  Provi- 
dence— rich  and  respected — need  not  l>e  told.  We 
know  him  as  a  wealthy  man,  and  he  says  that 
he  is  a  good  one,  and  he  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Savemake  hapi>ened  to  see  that  the  house 
in  which  his  ])arent.'<,  long  since  dead,  ha<l  re- 
sided, was  for  sale.  There  it  Mas  in  the  adver- 
tisement. Number  4.'.  Atherton  Street,  Ru.ssell 
Square,     W.  C.      And    there    mingled    with    a 
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sort  of  lilving  to  possess  tho  house  where 
he  had  been  a  chiM,  a  decided  feeling  that 
it  was  a  respectable  and  also  touching  and  re- 
freshing thmg  to  do.  And  finding  that  the  house 
was  in  good  condition,  he  bought  it,  and  sent  in 
upholsterers  and  furnishers,  and  in  due  course  the 
mansion  was  all  elegance  and  splendour,  as  be- 
seemeth  a  house  in  such  a  region.  Mr.  Savernake 
and  his  wife  moved  into  the  new  abode;  and,  as 
early  as  possible,  he  gave  a  great  ostentatious 
dinner  to  more  people  than  could  well  sit  down. 
It  was  the  house-warming. 

The  dinner  went  off"  with  eclat,  and  everything 
was  admired  ;  and  at  the  proper  time  the  prosier 
friend  of  the  family  rose  to  say  the  proper  thing 
about  congratidations  to  their  kind  host  and 
hostess,  and  long  might  they  live  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  house  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  they 
had  dispensed  their  general  hospitality. 

Mr.  Savernake  rose  in  full  swagger.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  many  words,  but  his  Heart  was 
in  the  Eight  Place.  (That  it  i^.)  He  was  very 
thankful  to  them  all  for  coming — he  coidd  not  give 
them  such  splendid  repasts  as  they  enjoyed  at 
home — (Oh  !)  but  they  had  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  shoiUd  often  and  often  see  them 
again  with  their  legs  imder  his  mahogany. 
(A2U>lause.)  Alliision  had  been  made  1)y  his  kind 
friend  to  the  house.  It  had  been  called  beautifid. 
It  -uas  well  enough  ;  and  he  didn't  say  that  he 
wasn't  well  lodged.  But  that  was  not  the  thing.  Why 
he  loved  the  house — why  it  was  dear  to  him,  from 
kitchen  to  roof,  was  that  it  had  been  the  home 
of  his  boyhood.  Yes,  45,  Atherton  Street,  had 
been  his  childhood's  home.  He  knew  every  room, 
he  might  say  every  board  in  every  floor,  and 
every  knot  in  every  board.  In  this  house  a  good 
father's  counsels  had  often  been  given  him  ;  in  this 
sacred  house — in  a  sjiot  he  had  visited — he  was 
not  ashamed  to  tell  them — just  before  they  came,  a 
dear  mother's  tears  had  flowed  over  him.  (Stnsa- 
tion.)  The  very  number  of  the  house  had  been 
blessed  to  him  ;  45  had  been  a  lucky  number 
many  a  time  and  oft.  He  was  once  more  at  home 
— he  felt  that  every  wall  and  rafter  seemed  to 
honour  and  love  him,  and — and — his  Heart  was  in 
the  Right  Place.     And  God  bless  them  all. 

He  sat  down  amid  great  enthusiasm  ;  but  what 
is  hfe  ? 

At  the  last  moment,  and  to  fill  a  vacant  chair, 
he  had  asked  in  an  old  gentleman  of  large  propor- 
tions, but  larger  self-esteem,  he  having  filled 
divers  parochial  offices  in  the  district  in  which 
they  stood.  The  old  gentleman  was  offended  at 
being  thus  asked,  but  came  and  eat  his  dinner, 
and  this  was  the  return  he  made. 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  and  the 
words  ' '  interesting, "  and ' '  touching  "  and ' '  manly, " 
were  buzzing  about,  as  usual,  the  old  gentleman — 
his  name  was  Hep]»er — rose,  and  liegged  silence. 
His  imposing  appearance,  and  white  hair,  pre- 
judiced everybody  in  liis  f  avoiu-,  and  all  looked  out 
for  a  new  sensation.     They  got  one. 

' '  Nobody, "  said  Mr.  Hepper,  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct voice,  while  servants  at  the  open  door 
listened,  as  well  as  the  guests, — "nobody  can  feel 
more  than  I  do  the  beauty  of  what  has  fallen  from 
our  worthy  host.     To  come  back  to  the  home  of 


our  childhood  a  rich  and  good  man  is  the  noblest 
event  of  life.  (Gnat  appfau.se.)  I  wish  I  had 
known  our  worthy  host  a  little  earlier.  (  "Make 
up  for  it,"  from  Mr.  Savernake.)  I  should  like 
to  have  known  him  when  he  was  buying  this 
house.  (Attention.)  Because — and  as  I  was  at 
the  time  the  collector  of  rates  for  the  street,  I 
knew  all  about  it — exactly  six  years  ago,  all  the 
houses  in  the  street  were  new  numbered,  and  this, 
which  is  now  45,  was,  when  oiir  host  was  a  boy, 
57.  I  dare  say  he  was  never  in  this  house  till  he 
bought  it.  However,  the  sentiment  is  the  same, 
and  does  him  the  highest  honour." 

A  good  man  struggling  with  a  misfortune  is 
a  sight  dear  to  the  gods.  As  Mr.  Savernake 
always  stated  that  he  was  a  good  man,  anyhow, 
there  must  have  been  much  enjoyment  that  night 
upon  Olymjuis.  There  was  very  little  in  45, 
Atherton  Street.  Shirley  Brooks. 


AUTUMN  EVEK-SONG. 

The  long  cloud  edged  with  streaming  gray, 

Soars  from  the  west ; 
The  red  leaf  mounts  with  it  away, 

Showing  the  nest 
A  hlot  among  the  branches  bare  : 
There  is  a  cry  of  outcasts  in  the  ah'. 

Swift  little  breezes,  darting  chill. 

Pant  down  the  lake  ; 
A  crow  flies  from  the  yellow  hill, 

And  in  its  wake 
A  baffled  line  of  labouring  rooks  : 
A  purple  bow  the  shadowless  river  looks. 

Pale  on  the  panes  of  the  old  hall 

Gleams  the  lone  space 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  squall ; 

And  on  its  face 
Mournfully  glimmers  to  the  last  : 
Great  oaks  grow  mighty  minstrels  in  the  blast. 

Pale  the  rain-rutted  roadways  shine 

In  the  green  light 
Behind  the  cedar  and  the  pine  : 

Come,  thundering  night ! 
Blacken  broad  earth  with  hoards  of  storm: 
For  me  yon  valley-cottage  beckons  warm. 

George  SIeredith. 


THE   FIRST  PLAT-HOUSE. 


We 


must  go  back  two  hundred  and  eighty  odd 
years.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  London 
was  then  ;  but  we  must  endeavom*  to  get  a  rough 
notion  of  it  into  our  heads,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  particulars  of  this  Story  of  the  First 
Play-Hoiise. 

Let  us  start  from  the  Postern  Gate  which  stands 
at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Tower  moat, 
looking  out  obliquely  upon  a  wild  tenter-ground, 
in  one  angle  of  which  stands  the  Minories  Cross. 
Eemember,  we  are  now  in  the  year  1575,  and  that 
very  few  j'ears  have  elapsed  since  the  Queen,  who 
at  this  time  occupies  the  throne,  was  a  prisoner  in 
these  royal  dungeons.  In  the  interval,  as  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  streets  of 
London,  as  in  the  art  of  portrait -painting,  which 
her  Majesty  has  brought  into  fashion.  Before  the 
Queen's  time  we  had  no  such  wonderfid  hands  and 
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eyes  on  canvas  or  ivoiy,  as  those  of  Hillianl, 
which  Donne,  the  poet,  cxtuls  to  the  skies  ;  anil 
tl>o  huililing  of  houses  lias  kept  jiaec  witli  the 
multiijlicatiou  and  improvement  of  portraits, — the 
vanity  of  the  pcnplo,  whose  love  of  ilisplay  has 
greatly  inere;isnl  within  the  hist  tlozen  yeai-s, 
being,  iloubtlcss,  at  the  bottom  of  both. 

From  the  I'ostcrn  Gate  we  may  make  the  whole 
round  of  the  city  on  fiKit  easily  within  an  hour 
and  a  half,  giving  ns  plenty  of  time  t<>  KH)k  alniut 
US  ;   for  the   circuit  of  the   city  w;dls   is    less  than  . 
tliree  miles.     Our  track  lies  stnvight  to  the  north  i 
as  fiir  as  AUlgate,  which  is  the  first   entrance  to  I 
the   city   on   this  side  ;    and,    being    without    the  ^ 
walls,  we  may  regale  our  eyes  with  the  pleasant 
sight  of  fields  and  gardens   as   we  go  along,  for  ' 
there  is  scarcely  a  solitiiry  gable  or  chimney  visible  , 
upon    the   whole    line.     Turning    off  in    a  north- 
westerly  direction,    we    fi>llow    the    Great    Wall, 
which    in    many    places    is    nine    feet   thick,  past 
Bedlam  CJate,  an<l  .Ul  Hiillows  in  the  Wall,  and 
MiH)rgate,    until    we    come    to    Cripple    Gate,  so 
called  because   of  the  hos)>ital  for  cripples,  which 
the  benevolence  of  the  public  formerly  established 
here.      The    suburb  of    Houndsditch   lies   on    our 
right  as  far  as  BeiUam  Gate,  exactly  opposite  t<i 
which   the   purlieu  called  Bisluii>'s  C^atc,  and  still 
more  distant   Shoreditch,  indicated  by  straggling 
houses  a  long  way  oil'  on  each  side,  run,  due  north, 
into  the  open  countiy.     Not  a  house  is  to  be  seen 
between   tliis  spot  and  the  remote  village  of  .St. 
Giles's,    on    the    extreme    noith-wcst.      Archery 
fields,  bleaching  grounds  and  commons,  intervene 
as   for  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;    and  three  or  four 
windmills,  tlropped  here  and  there  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  fill   up  the   huidscape,  wliich  is  airy 
enough,  but    rather  fiat    and    unprofitable.     Still 
keejiing  close  to  the  city  w;ill,  we  descend  to  the 
norlli  as  far  as  Noble  Street,  from  whence,  turning 
westward,   we   pass  the  Gray   Friars,   and,   again 
descending  south,  we  find  ourselves  at  New  Gate. 
This   gate,   on    the    west   of   the    city,  is   exactlj- 
opjwsite    to  Aldgate,  on  the    east.     Their  names 
>H.'_'.  st  a  clue  to  their  historj-.     The  building  of 
tiic  Great  Wall  began,  we  may  i>resuine,  with  that 
pai-t  wliich  abuts  on  the  Postern  Gate,  from  which 
8i>ot  the  Tower  fianks  the  city  down  to  tlie  river. 
If    this    supposition    bo    correct,  Aldgate  wiis  the 
first  gate  built,  which  will  account  for  its  name  of 
Ahl,    Eld,    or  Old  Gate  ;    while    the    comparative 
lateness    of    the    opposite    structure     is    jdainly 
recorded  in  its  name  of  New  Gate.    The  Wall  con- 
tduues  in  the  .same  line  to  Lud  Gate,  from  whence 
it  again  runs  westward,  till  it  is  8t<Ji)ped   by  the 
FI' '  t   river,  uikhi   the   margin  of  which  it   fimdly 
?-li   p.  s    its    coiifbe    t)    the    Thames,   where    it    is 
tcnuinated  by  a  small  fort. 

^\'e  have  now  tracked  the  entire  city  round. 
It  is  hardly  nccess.iry  to  say  that  to  the  west  of 
the  Fleet  river  popidxition  is  scant  and  capricious, 
lliere  is  a  place  c:dlcd  Fleet  Street,  but  it  has 
verj'  few  houses,  and  the  few  it  has  are  imcom- 
f"it.ii«ly   scattered   about.    ]•!'  the    sort  of 

;.--lK  ct  a  new  coloui.al  SLttlciii>  ■   l>e  supposed 

to  exhibit  when  the  building  lots  are  beginning  to 
be  taken  np,  with  long  iuter^•al3  between  them. 
From  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  where  the 
buildings  are  more  commodious,  fields  and  gardens 


stretch  up  to  Holborn  ;  and  the  ailvcntui-ous 
hoi-seman,  who  does  not  fear  to  tru.st  himself  in 
lonely  places,  may  penetrate  far  beyond  to  the 
two  gi-eat  provincial  roails,  knov^Ti  as  the  Way  to 
I'xbriilge,  and  the  Way  to  Reading,  :uid  destined, 
hereafter,  to  become  populous  thuroiighfares  under 
some  such  titles  as  O.xfonl  Street  and  Piccadilly. 
But  wo  have  nothing  to  tlo  with  tliese  outlying 
districts  :  our  business  takes  us  within  the  city 
walls,  which  enclose  the  whole  of  the  living  hivo 
called  London,  in  this  year  of  grace  ir)"."). 

The  figure  of  the  city  is  that  of  an  irregidar 
arch,  springing  on  the  east  from  the  Tower,  and 
on  the  west  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Fleet 
river,  at  that  point  otherwise  known  as  Plaek- 
friars.  1'his  is  the  capital  of  Good  (Jueeii  Bess, 
very  thickly  inhabited  in  many  places,  especially 
towards  the  water-side,  and  somewhat  thinly  ;i3 
we  api>roach  the  iidand  boimd;uues,  which  have 
Jjeen  marked  out  with  a  view  to  afford  room  for 
the  city  to  grow  and  spread.  ITie  vital  statistics 
show  a  rapid  advance  of  late.  New  streets  have 
risen  up  in  different  iiuarters,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  numbers  of  stalls  which  are  lx;ginning  to 
infest  the  pavement,  the  increasing  intrusion  upon 
the  footway  of  great  sign-boards,  with  their  iron 
scroll-work,  aiul  their  preposterous  gilding  and 
painting,  that  the  traffic  of  London  is  incalculably 
more  active  than  it  was  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  his 
Majesty's  j>ageaiits,  abroad  and  at  home.  The 
contrast  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
the  city  is  as  good  as  a  homily  upon  the  progress 
of  man.  Outside  the  walls  all  is  as  silent  as  a 
churchyard.  The  air  is  so  still,  that  ytju  may 
heai'  a  stray  bird  chirj)ing  in  the  gr;iS3,  or  catch 
the  iiUe  note  of  a  carman's  whistle,  for  which  the 
Queen  is  said  to  have  a  special  liking.  There  is 
hardly  a  stir,  excei>t  in  the  archery  fields  or  upon 
London  Bridge.  But  London  Bridge  may  be  fairly 
considered  a  j)art  of  London  itself.  It  is  the  only 
bridge  over  the  river,  and  the  oidy  avenue  to 
London  from  the  south  ;  and  it  is  built  over  with 
houses  pierced  throughout  for  a  causeway,  which 
is  often  so  marvclloiusly  crowded  with  waggons 
and  cars,  that  the  pedestrians  are  put  to  ingenious 
and  dangerous  straits  t«o  get  out  of  the  way. 
Within  tile  walls,  the  hum  and  strife  and  bustle  arc 
loud.  Yet  this  is  tranijuillity  itself,  in  com- 
parison with  what  one  may  imagine  this  great 
city  will  become,  if  it  go  forwjvrd  at  the  same  rate 
of  increase  during  the  next  three  hundre<l  years. 
We  have  as  yet  little  din  of  horses'  hoofs,  or 
carriage  wheels  ;  no  great  clatter  of  wharves  or 
fjictories  ;  and  our  machinei-y  is  so  trifling  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  re;icli  the  public  ear.  It 
is  terrible  to  look  into  the  future,  with  the  multi- 
plication table  in  one's  thoughts. 

Numbei-9  and  wealth  bring  luxury  and  fantasti- 
cal living.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  fond  of  finery, 
and  is  reported  to  have  some  thousands  of  brave 
dresses  in  her  wardrol>e.  The  prints  of  her 
Majesty's  gracious  i)erson,  which  are  sold  profusely 
in  the  shops  and  stalls,  and  which  are  doubtless 
genuine,  none  being  jiermitted  to  be  ven<led  with- 
out her  Majesty's  s.-uiction, — represent  her  lalxjur- 
ing  mider  a  burden  of  jewels  sufficient  to  weigh 
down  an  ox.      Her  subjects  are  loyal,  and  they 
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desiro  to  imitate  her  noLle  example.  No  lady  at 
court  can  be  much  costlier  than  a  citizen's  wife 
when  she  goes  out  in  state,  her  hair  puckered  up 
with  wires  and  sown  with  gold,  a  rich  silk  gown 
slashed  with  open  sleeves,  gorgeous  silk  stockings, 
a  cut  lawn  apron,  velvet  shoes  with  high  heels, 
a  sparkling  feather-fan,  and  a  puff  farthingale, 
in  which  she  swirls  through  the  streets  as  if 
she  were  inflated  with  air.  This  is  the  natui-al 
couseqiience  of  the  splendom-  of  the  court.  What 
is  done  in  Westminster,  will  jtresenbly  be 
emulated  in  Cheap  and  Dowgate  ;  and  it  will  go 
hard,  too,  with  the  wife  of  the  vintner  or  the 
scrivener,  if  she  do  not  make  as  grand  a  figure,  to 
look  upon  from  a  distance  at  least,  as  the  wife  of 
any  lord  or  knight  of  the  shire  amongst  them. 

Love  of  finery  is  inseparable  from  love  of  dis- 
play ;  and  love  of  display  seeks  gratilication  in 
])ul)lic  places  and  the  haunts  of  pleasure.  And 
this  brings  me  at  once  to  the  stage-plays,  inter- 
ludes, and  other  dramatic  entertainments  which 
have  been  much  encouraged  in  this  reign.  The 
favour  with  which  they  have  been  received  may 
be  easily  explained.  The  country  is  rich,  and  can 
afford  such  luxuries,  and  the  age  is  smitten  with 
a  passion  for  adventure  and  discovery  which  takes 
singular  delight  in  the  representation  of  heroic 
actions  and  surprising  incidents.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  oV)serve  that  this  encouragement  has  come 
entirely  from  the  people.  Authority  has  all  along 
set  its  face  against  Plays  and  Interludes  as  decoys 
for  the  idle  and  thoughtless,  and  centres  of  vice 
and  profligacy.  Queen  Mary  was  so  anxious  to 
repress  the  evil  of  these  representations — especially 
when  they  betrayed  any  tendency  to  promote  the 
Reformation — that  she  proliil>ited  them  within  the 
city,  except  between  the  feast  of  All  Saints  and 
Shrovetide,  and  even  then  no  play  Avas  allowed  to 
be  pi'esented  except  such  as  had  previously  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  parish,  who 
was  to  look  after  its  theology.  On  one  occasion  a 
licentious  ]>lay  was  al)Out  to  )je  acted  at  the  Boar's 
Head  in  Aldgate,  when  her  Majesty  sent  an  express 
messenger  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  commanding  him 
to  seize  the  players  forthwith  and  put  them  into 
prison,  and  to  forward  their  play-book  to  the 
palace  that  her  Majesty  might  see  wliether  it  con- 
tained any  mischief.  The  players  were  afterwards 
released,  but  from  that  day  to  this  the  play-book 
has  never  been  heard  of. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  worshipfid  council  of 
the  city,  have  improved  upon  these  processes. 
Imprisonment  was  found  to  be  quite  useless. 
There  was  a  vitality  in  the  players  that  no  dungeon 
coidd  reduce.  They  came  out  of  gate-houses  and 
compters  as  brisk  and  lively  as  ever.  If  you  put 
them  dc»wn  in  one  pai-t  of  the  town,  they  were 
sure  to  rise  up  again  in  another.  If  you  chased 
thenr  out  of  the  Swan,  you  might  confidently 
expect  them  to  re-a])pear  in  the  Lamb  or  the 
Mitre.  In  vain  they  were  fined  and  confined, 
suspended  from  their  occiipation  altogether  at 
intei-vals,  and  the  crowds  they  collected,  when 
they  were  allowed  to  play,  put  to  the  rout  and 
disjiersed  upon  the  slightest  indication  of  tumiilt. 
Under  such  circiimstances,  the  Lord  Mayor  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  he  could  do 
with  the  vagrants  was  to  cast  them  out  of  the  city 


liy  a  solemn  edict,  as  in  the  old  times  devils  were 
cast  out  by  exorcisms.  Such  an  edict  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up,  and  duly  published  ;  and  fi'om 
this  time,  A.i>.  1575,  the  players  were  interdicted 
from  practising  their  calling  within  the  limits  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  jin-isdiction,  or,  in  other  words. 
So  far  as  their  professicni  of  the  stage  was  concerned 
they  were  outlawed  from  the  city. 

And  now  follows  the  Stoiy  of  the  founding  of 
the  First  Play-house. 

Heretofore  the  players  had  performed  in  inn- 
yards,  or  large  empty  rooms  when  they  could  get 
them,  or  sometimes  in  churchyards  by  permission 
of  the  clergy,  for  which  permissif>n  they  paid  a 
swingeing  fee.  Their  pursuit  was  notoriovisly  pre- 
carious, both  as  to  opportunity  and  profits.  No 
man  was  a  player  only,  for  no  man  coidd  live  l>y 
playing  alone,  so  oppressive  were  the  restrictions 
as  to  time,  jilace,  and  matter.  We  shall  now  see, 
moving  onward  out  of  this  year  1575,  what  re- 
venges came  round  for  the  poor  i>layers  in  the 
\\'hii-ligig  of  time,  through  the  operation  of  the 
edict  of  banishment. 

Amongst  the  oiitlaws  was  one  James  Burbadge, 
who,  fortunately  for  himself  and  for  us,  was  by 
trade  a  carpentei'.  To  this  respectable  occu])at!on 
he  added  that  of  an  occasional  sfsagc-player,  picking 
up  some  slender  gi-atuities  in  that  way  wheii 
opportunity  served.  In  what  line  he  acted,  or  how 
he  acted,  are  questions  to  which  no  answers  can 
now  be  obtained.  But  it  may  be  x'resumed  that 
he  held  some  rank  amongst  his  fellows,  as  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
little  company  of  actors,  for  whose  performances 
his  lordshi])  obtained  a  patent — the  first  ever 
granted  in  England — imder  the  Great  Seal  in  1574. 
The  Revels  at  Kenil  worth  were  to  take  place  in 
the  following  July,  and  Burbadge,  while  the  high 
festival  lasted,  woidd,  no  doubt,  be  at  the  top  of 
his  glory  ;  but  when  that  gorgeous  assembly  broke 
up,  and  the  giiests  departed,  and  the  castle  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  and  the  players  were  dismissed 
with  their  largess,  where  was  he  to  wander  for  a 
subsistence  ?  Dismal  thoughts  set  in  upon  his 
brain  as  he  mapped  oiit  the  dreary  future.  The 
city  was  closed  upon  him.  Stage-playing  yielded 
a  thin  living  before  ;  but  it  had  now  reached 
starvation  point.  James,  too,  was  a  married  man, 
and  he  had  already  two  sons,  Cuthbert  and  Richard, 
with  a  reasonalile  prospect  of  a  gi-owing  family  ; 
for  his  wife  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Brayne,  of 
London,  had  so  fine  a  constitution  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
template a  limit  to  their  domestic  felicity.  Wliat 
was  to  be  done  ?  Independently  of  the  necessity 
of  getting  a  living  by  some  means,  James  Burbadge 
was  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Brayne,  of  London,  was  a  man  of  sul>- 
stance,  and  would  naturally  expect  him  to  main- 
tain his  daughter  in  as  much  comfort  as  she  had 
passed  out  of  from  under  the  paternal  roof.  These 
considerations  put  the  worldly  wit  of  poor  Motlej' 
to  a  severe  test.  It  was  a  hue  thing  to  be  sure  to 
be  one  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  servants,  under  a 
royal  j)atent ;  but  what  of  that  ?  The  patent 
licensed  him  and  his  fellows  to  play  interludes, 
and  so  forth  ;  T)ut  of  what  avail  was  it,  when  they 
could  not  l)lay  them   in   London  ?     The  open  gal- 
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lirifS  of  the  Belle  Saiivage  were  always  dancing 
hi-fuiv  liLs  eyes,  and  he  coidd  UJt  get  out  of  hi-i 
head  the  chanil)er  at  Whitehall,  where  two  years 
bi.'fi)re  he  jdayed  in  the  presenee  of  the  (^Uieeii. 

James  Bur'oadge  had  the  love  of  the  stage  at 
heart,  dim,  ami  eriide,  and  undeveloped  as  it  was. 
lie  was  proud,  of  eourae,  of  being  an  aetor  ;  mueh 
prouder  than  he  was  of  being  a  carjienter.  But 
in  this  argument  with  himself,  ho  did  not  forget 
that  he  wms  both.  Having  once  struck  upon  tiiat 
ehonl,  he  w;t3  c;irried  away  into  a  new  train  of 
nimiiiations.  By  the  jussociatiou  of  idexs  he  wjus 
Icil  to  the  consideration  of  how  he  could  make  his 
two  trades  help  each  other.  The  relations  between 
them  were  not  very  palpable  at  first ;  but  a  sud- 
ilen  light  broke  in  upt)n  him,  anil  he  saw,  jis  if  it 
were  revealed  in  a  luminous  picture  before  him, 
how  the  player  might  exalt  the  carpenter,  and  the 
carpenter  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  player. 
He  went  ilirect  into  London,  for  he  lived  a  little 
way  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  straight  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Brayne,  his  father-in-law. 

The  light  that  broke  in  upon  him  w;\s  this. 
James  Bmba<.lge  resided  in  the  suburb  of  rjhore- 
ditch,  in  an  irregidiu-  quarter  .sometimes  called 
Holywell,  sometimes  Holywell  Street,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonanl's.  Close  in  his  neighbourhood  there 
lived  one  (liles  Allen,  who  was  the  possessor  of 
certain  tenements  in  Shorcditch,  besides  property 
at  Hasleigh,  in  Essex  ;  and  who,  being  of  no  occu- 
jiation,  but  living  at  ease  u]>o!i  his  means,  was 
entitled  to  write  "gentleman"  after  his  name. 
This  (jiles  Allen  had  certain  houses  and  empty 
ground  to  let  ui>on  lease  in  this  street,  which  at  that 
time  might  be  more  properly  described  as  an  open 
road,  for  there  were  few  buildings  in  it,  and  they 
had  great  spaces  between  them.  Allen  had  alto- 
gether three  houses,  one  of  them  known  as  the  Hill 
House,  which  was  let  off  in  Hats  to  three  or  four 
industrious  faniLhes,  and  a  great  barn,  with  appur- 
tenances, also  occupied  by  tenants,  and  a  wide 
space  of  gardens  and  idle  ground  beside.  The 
annual  rent  for  the  whole  of  this,  to  be  taken  on 
lease,  was  14/.  While  casting  about  for  a  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  fellows,  James  liurbadge  be- 
thought him  of  this  property  of  his  neighbour, 
(roo<lman  Gilea  .\llen,  but  cotdd  see  no  way  to 
turn  it  to  account,  until  he  callctl  to  mind  the 
craft  to  which  he  had  Ijcen  ajiprcnticcd  in  his 
youth.  A  cai'penter  assuretUy  w.ia  not  a  builder  ; 
but  then  there  was  Nonsuch  House  on  London 
Bridge,  which  h.ad  n<it  a  single  nail,  or  scrap  of 
iron  of  any  kind  in  it,  nor  a  brick,  nor  a  stone, 
nor  a  particle  of  cement,  being  built  entirely  of 
timWr,  and  clamped  hd  skilfully  with  tlie  same 
material,  that  not  a  breath  of  air,  or  drop  of  rain 
could  tind  entrance  anywhere.  That  was  no  brick- 
layer's work.  It  was  a  joiner's  house  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof.  Now  this  was  the  errand  that 
tcfik  James  Burbadge  in  hot  haste  to  the  house  of 
his  fatlicr-in-law. 

Biayne  was  a  slircwd  man,  an^l  saw  an  ojien- 
ing  for  doing  a  little  business  which  might  be  as 
beueticiiU  to  himself  as  to  the  players,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  ixistcrity,  upon  whom  he  was 
about  to  confer  a  greater  benefit  than  upon  either. 
The  matter  was  speedily  concluded.  fJootbnan 
Allen's  property  waa  taken    by  James  Burba<lge 


for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  Burbadge  stipu- 
lating that  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  within 
tile  first  ten  yeaiu  to  take  down  any  of  tlie 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  their 
room  a  theatre,  or  place  for  performing  stage- 
plays  ;  and  .Vllen  agreeing,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  sucli  theatre  was  erected,  Burbadge  siioidd 
bo  thereby  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  liis  lease. 
In  order  to  enable  Burbadge  to  carry  out  this 
design,  Brayne  advanced  him  the  sum  of  GUO/., 
the  repayment  of  which  w;is  secured  Ijy  the  as- 
signment of  a  moiety  of  the  tlieatru  luid  other 
new  buildings. 

James  Bmlj.adge  set  about  his  undertaking 
with  energy.  Never  hatl  he  in  his  life  so  much 
cause  to  e.\.ult  in  liis  knowledge  of  carpentry. 
The  pile  ran  up  rapiilly  day  Ijy  day,  au<l  you  may 
be  sure  that  Lord  Leicester's  servants  watched 
its  progress  with  glowing  anticipations  of  the 
applau.se  the}'  were  to  win  within  its  wooilen  walls. 
At  length  the  l;iat  board  was  struck,  the  bust 
ladder  was  removed,  and  a  flag  was  run  up  on 
a  pole  on  the  summit  to  announce  that  the 
an.xious  work  was  finished.  Crowds  arc  collected 
below  round  the  base  of  the  building.  As  the 
flag  springs  aloft,  hiLZza,s  rend  the  air,  and  the 
general  enthusiasm  finds  a  still  more  triumphant 
exiuession  in  a  buist,  or  roar,  of  trumpets,  re- 
corders, and  cornets,  the  future  orcliestra  of  the 
theatre,  that  may  bo  heard  at  Bedlam  (iate. 

This    w;i3  the   founding   of   The    Fui.sr    Pi.AV- 

JfOUSK. 

It  was  called  "The  Theatre,"'  no  finther  dis- 
tinction being  necessary,  its  it  wa.s  the  only 
building  of  the  kind  in  existence.  But  not  many 
months  elapsed  before  its  success  absorbed  its 
monopoly.  Buibadgo  found  the  speculation  so 
profitable  that,  rather  than  let  strangers  come 
in  to  set  iij)  a  rivalry  ag;unst  him  in  his  o\m 
district,  he  resolvetl  to  be  his  own  o|iposition  ; 
and,  accordingly,  still  in  conjunction  with  hi.s 
wealthy  father-in-law,  he  built  a  second  pl.iy- 
hoiise,  very  near  at  hand,  which  he  called  "The 
Curtain,"  some  say  because  it  wjis  decorated  with 
a  curtain,  othera  because  it  w;is  built  on  the  site 
of  a  house  cidled  the  Curtain,  and  some  again 
because  there  had  formerly  been  a  curtain  wall 
on  some  fortifications  there. 

"  The  Curtain  "  w;is  more  commodious  than  its 
predecessor,  and  divided  with  "The  Tlieatre  " 
the  honour  uf  becoming  the  Nursery  for  the 
future  stage.  Here  our  earliest  di'amatists  imped 
their  wings.  Hum  Marlowe  mxule  his  first  appear- 
ance as  actor  and  poet  ;  and,  if  a  ribald  scandal- 
monger is  U}  be  credite«l,  broke  his  leg  on  the 
stage  while  he  wa-s  playing  some  licentious  part, 
which.  Heaven  help  us  I  ma<le  it  look  like  a 
judgment.  Here,  too,  Ben  Jonsou  obtained  his 
first  emplojTiient  as  writer  and  vamper  of  plays, 
and,  some  say,  as  actor  also,  on  coming  back 
from  the  wars,  when,  destitute  of  frieiuls  and 
employment,  he  turned  his  face  to  Shoreditch, 
and  took  to  the  vagiant  stage  for  a  living.  In 
some  connection,  also,  with  one  of  these  houses,  is  a 
melancholy'  incident  of  which  just  enough  is  known 
to  show  tiiat  it  was  not  all  mock  tragedy  with  the 
players.  Amongst  them  there  w;i3  one  (iabriel 
Sjienser,     an    oijscuro    actor,     but    yet    held    in 
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sufficient  esteem  to  be  called  Gabriel  by  his  fellows, 
according  to  their  familiar  and  hearty  custom. 
What  intercourse  he  had  with  Ben  Jonson,  who 
was  a  stout  and  high-tempered  man,  or  how  offence 
grew  \\p  between  them,  nobody  knows.  But  Ben 
and  Gabriel  fell  out,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  settle  their  difference  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Gabriel,  proljably,  was  a  bad  swordsman, 
and  he  must  have  known,  for  it  was  quite  noto- 
rious, that  Ben  was  a  man  of  fierce  courage,  and 
a  master  of  fence.  Perhaps  it  was  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  inferiority  that,  when  they 
went  out  to  fight  in  Hoxton  Fields,  Gabriel,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  the  challenger,  armed  himself 
with  a  weai)on  ten  inches  longer  than  Ben's. 
Now  Ben  had  Ijeen  a  soldier,  and  had  fought  an 
honourable  single  combat  with  an  enemy  in  the 
presence  of  two  armies,  and  had  carried  off  the 
spoils  ;  and  this  base  conduct  of  Gabriel  fairly 
maddened  him.  But  he  took  a  bloody  reckoning 
for  it  in  that  sanguinary  duel ;  foi",  in  spite  of  the 
undue  length  of  his  opponent's  sword,  he  slew  him 
on  the  ground.  Gabriel  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Leonard's,  where  many  notabilities  of 
the  early  stage  sleep,  and  a  curt  note  in  the  parish 
register  records  simj^ly  that  he  was  killed. 

Almost  simidtaneously  with  the  building  of 
"The  Curtain,"  or  immediately  after,  and  all 
within  the  circuit  of  a  few  months,  the  enter- 
prising Burbadge,  with  a  clearer  and  more  prac- 
tical view  of  what  lay  before  him  than  he  had 
when  he  originally  ventured  iipon  "The  Theatre," 
undertook  a  third  play-house  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction.  Tliis  was  in  the 
liberties  of  the  Blackfriars,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Fleet  river,  a  situation  which,  althoiigh  just  out- 
side the  dommions  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  one 
of  the  most  thronged  quarters  of  the  town. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  him  from 
establishing  himself  in  this  rich  neighbourhood. 
The  rooms  he  had  obtained  possession  of  adjoined 
the  house  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who,  with 
the  Lord  Hu7isdon,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell, 
and  other  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  pre- 
cinct, petitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  stop  him  in 
his  proceedings,  setting  forth  the  evil  conseqixences 
that  wovUd  ensue  from  the  establishment  of  a 
j)]ay -house,  especially  as  it  was  so  near  the  church 
that  it  woidd  disturb  the  minister  and  congrega- 
tion in  time  of  divine  service.  The  petition 
failed,  as  did  likewise  a  subsequent  attempt  made 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  put  down  stage-plays  in 
the  Blackfriars,  for  which  his  worshij)  was  reproved 
T)y  the  Privy  Council,  and  directed  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  Liberties,  except  in  the  case  of 
felons,  as  he  had  always  done.  The  Blackfriars, 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  principal  play- 
houses in  the  metropolis,  was  accordingly  com- 
pleted without  interruption,  and  opened  in  1576. 
Several  other  play-hoiises  soon  sprang  ii])  :  the 
Red  Ball  and  the  Fortune  in  the  north  of  London ; 
and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  in  South- 
wark,  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  the  Swan,  and  two  or 
thi'ee  more  in  Newngton  and  elsewhere. 

The  poor  players  had  their  revenge,  and  a  signal 
revenge  it  was.  Driven  out  of  the  city,  a:id  put 
to  their  wits'  end  for  a  subsistence,  they  built 
pl.ay-honses  for  themselves — a  privilege  they  never 


enjoyed  before — and  laid  the  solid  foundations  of 
a  profession  which  had  previously  neither  form 
nor  influence.  There  was,  in  reality,  no  stage  tiU 
the  players  were  expelled  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  player  was  little  higher  in  the  social  scale 
than  a  street  vagrant,  who  begged,  or  cheated,  or 
juggled  from  hand  to  mouth.  There  was  no  asso- 
ciation, no  combined  effort,  no  drama.  But  from 
the  moment  James  Burbadge  erected  the  theatre 
in  Shoreditch,  the  calling  of  the  player  began  to 
assume  a  definite  and  indejiendent  character. 
Acting  grew  up  into  the  dignity  of  an  Art,  and 
out  of  the  old  chaos  of  drolls  and  interludes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wilderness  of  strange  spectacles 
that  used  to  be  represented  on  Saints'  days,  and 
mai-riage  festivals,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Church, 
there  rose  up  a  National  Drama. 

Shakspeare  found  nearly  all  these  theatres  built 
when  he  came  to  London  about  1585  or  1586  ; 
and  some  few  years  elapse  after  that  before  we  have 
any  trace  of  him  as  actor  or  dramatist.  And  during 
all  this  interval — fifteen  years  and  upwards  — 
James  Buibadge  has  been  living  in  the  same  house 
in  Holywell  Street,  burying  and  marrying  his 
children,  and  more  inci easing  upon  him,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  family  cares  bringing  out  a  suc- 
cession of  new  plays,  and  looking  after  the  com- 
panies of  the  three  theatres,  rather  a  more  serious 
matter  than  the  management  of  Lord  Leicester's 
troop,  which  consisted  of  five  persons.  The 
new  plays  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  stately 
and  magnificent  order,  of  great  breadth  and 
grandeur,  presenting  humanity  chiefly  under  im- 
perial aspects,  or  in  shapes  of  epic  exaggeration  ; 
and  the  acting,  with  an  ample  capacity  of  i)omp 
for  such  representations,  was  becoming  insensibly 
trained  for  a  drama  taking  in  a  wider  horizon,  and 
a  greater  variety  of  life. 

Shakspeare  found  all  this  machinery  ready  to  his 
hand  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  Blackfriars, 
where  Richard  Burbadge,  the  second  son  of  the 
foiinder  of  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the 
third  play-house,  was  already  an  established  actor, 
taking  the  parts  of  all  the  boy-heroes,  and  youthful 
princes,  with  an  earnestness  that  held  out  the 
surest  promise  of  future  greatness. 

We  need  not  speak  of  the  friendship  and 
intimate  relations,  lasting  all  their  lives  through, 
that  bound  the  poet  and  the  young  actor  together. 
Everybody  knows  that  Pilchard  Burbadge  became 
the  Roscius  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was  the  original 
actor  in  most  of  Shakspeare's  principal  clia- 
ractei's  ;  that  the  poet  and  the  jilayer,  who  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  died  within  two  years  of  each 
other,  Shakspeare  dying  first  ;  and  that,  in 
honour  of  his  memory,  Burbadge  called  his 
next  son  William.  These  matters,  tempting  as 
they  are,  belong  not  to  our  story  of  the  First 
Playhouse. 

When  the  proper  time  arrived  for  James  Burbadge 
to  seek  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  he  put  his  request 
in  legal  form  before  Goodman  Giles  Allen,  stating 
that  he  had  complied  with  all  the  conditions,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  that  he  had  expended  no  less 
than  700?.  upon  "  The  Theatre."  But  Allen  set  up 
an  excuse  for  declining  to  fulfil  his  agreement,  and 
Burbadge  had  no  remedy.  By  this  time  he  was 
so  much  occupied  with    his  ventures    elsewhere. 
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that  he  left  his  property  in  thu  theatre  to  the 
mauagement  of  his  son  L'uthlH.rt,  wlio,  following 
tlie  example  of  his  father,  heeame  a  partner  intlio 
bnihling  of  the  (.ilolie  on  the  I'anlisiile  ;  so  that, 
liret  to  hust,  the  Burbatlges  xst-re  closely  ntlxetl  ujt 
with  the  great  age  uf  the  drama  from  its  beginning 
to  the  Very  t«.>pmost  pinnacle  of  its  glory.  15ut  still 
more  curious  was  it  that  Shakspcare,  who  iliil  not 
appear  upon  the  scene  until  Hurbatlge,  thu  father, 
hail  tlone  all  the  rough  work,  and  prepared  the 
temples  for  the  high  ceremonies  of  ouv  stage  litero- 
ture,  should  become  mixed  up,  in  the  long  run, 
with  the  very  first  playhouse,  ami  sliould  come  to 
play  and  write  under  the  shadow  of  its  timbers. 
It  happened  in  this  way.  I'uthbert  Hurbadgc, 
tindiiig  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  renewal  of  his 
lease,  in  the  expectation  of  which  so  prodigal  an 
outlay  h.-id  been  iucurreil,  determined  not  to 
leave  the  theatre  behind  him  for  the  benctit  of 
Gt)odinan  Allen  ;  and,  accordingly,  collecting  toge- 
ther some  twenty  friemls,  armed  witli  swords, 
axes,  daggers  and  other  weapons  .and  implements, 
he  i)roceeded  to  take  down  the  wood-work.  (!ood- 
mau  Allen  w.as  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield  up 
the  materials  (for  he  pix)fessed  to  hold  the  play- 
house, as  a  playhouse,  in  abhorrence)  without  a 
struggle  ;  and  he  gathered  his  followers  together 
to  resist  Burbadge  ami  his  men.  A  l)attlo  royal 
ensueil.  But  I'uthbert  won  the  day,  .and  triumph- 
antly transi>orted  to  the  Banksido  the  whole  of 
the  wood  that  composed  the  theatre  in  .Shoreditch, 
and  apj)lied  it  to  the  enlargement  of  the  CJlobe, 
where  Shakspeare  was  writing  plays  and  James 
Burb.idgc  acting  iu  them. 

Thus  came  to  a  violent  end  the  First  Playhouse, 
after  having  rim  through  a  successfid  career  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Cui-taiu 
survived  it,  but  gradually  fell  into  disrepute  ; 
the  current  of  jMspularity,  as  time  advanced,  set- 
ting in  towanls  Southwaik  in  the  summer,  and 
Blaokfriars  in  the  winter. 

James  Burbiulge  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
demolition  of  "Tlje  Theatre."  He  died  before  the 
lease  was  quite  expired,  and,  like  all  the  Burbadgcs, 
for  three  or  four  generations  after,  w;us  buried 
in  the  populous  churcliyard  oi  St.  Leonard's,  near 
his  merry  friend  and  neighbour,  Dick  Tarlton, 
who  had  tiiken  up  a  tenement  in  God's  Acre 
al>out  eight  years  before.  Dick,  the  prince  of 
je.sters,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  our  historical 
clowns,  lived,  as  they  all  did,  in  Holywell  Street 
(known  in  after  times  :us  High  Street),  and  w.os  not 
only  an  actor  of  esjteeial  merit,  but  one  of  the 
Earl  of  lA,-icester's  servant.-*.  He  wjus  in  close 
aUiauce  with  the  Burb.adges,  and  from  him,  in 
ail  proKability,  Richanl,  the  actor,  derived  liia 
name. 

The  attachment  of  this  first  pl.iyhouse  family 
to  the  quarter  in  which  tliej'  originidly  struck  root 
is  remarkable.  Their  growing  fortunes  never 
tempted  them  to  wander  from  their  early  home- 
steatl  ;  and  even  Cuthbert,  who.se  material  in- 
terest lay  chieHy  in  the  Bonuigh,  and  Lichard, 
whose  celebrity  might  have  cxcusetl  a  llight  into 
more  f;ishionable  regions,  continued  to  their  deaths 
to  reside  in  the  old  street  in  Shoreditch. 

The  widow  of  James  Burb.adge  was  no  less 
steadfast  than  the  rest.     She  outhved  her  husband 


seven  years,  and  followed  him  to  the  same  church- 
yanl  which  .-vlreatly  contained  the  ashes  of  some 
of  her  children,  and  in  which  the  rest  of  them 
weix'  afterwaiils  deposited.  RoBiiKT  BeLL. 
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LoVK  turu'd  quite  studious,  gnivc,  one  day, 

And  left  his  play. 
He  folded  close  each  azuro  wing, 

And  ce:uuKl  to  sing  : 
Casting  from  >,'n)ves  reverted  looks, 

Took  tu  his  books. 

He  chose  a  volume  from  his  store, 

And  'gan  to  j.'ore 
Upon  a  thiekly-cover'd  page. 

Which  youtii  or  age 
Had  writ,  and  cross'd  and  so  recro8.s'd, 

Aleanuig  seem'd  lost. 

Yet  Love  still  gazed,  all  open-eyed, 

And  almo.st  sigh'd. 
Lut  tenderness  was  .soou  beguiled. 

And  so  be  siuiletl, 
As  vagrant  Memory,  hovering  near, 

Whisper'd  his  ear. 

"This  manuscript,"  cried  Love  at  Uist, 

"Contains  my  p:isl  : 
The  ttile  of  j)as.iion's  following  waves. 

Which  found  their  graves, 
Leaving  a  wrinkle  on  the  shore, 

And  nothing  more. 

"First  on  the  roll  Ag!ae's  name, — 

My  virgin  (lame  I 
0,  how  I  loved  thee  !     Offering  tlowers 

At  matin  hours, 
When  birds  fill'd  all  the  sky  with  mirth. 

And  joy  the  earth; 

"And  should  have  loved  for  aye,  I  ween, 

Had  it  not  I>een 
That  Dora's  eyes,  so  nun -like,  sweet. 

My  glance  did  meet, 
And  drew  me,  at  each  vesper  bell. 

To  her  green  cell. 

' '  I  could  have  knelt  for  ever  there. 

But  Sibyl  fair 
Hose,  like  a  conquering  star,  and  then 

(We  !ux>  but  men) 
Led  me  W'side  her  chariot  wheel — 

(Dear  I  what  we  feel  !) 

"  Over  her  name  I  just  can  trace 

Thine,  sweetest  Gnice. 
Thine  was  the  advent  of  the  djiy  : 

The  rest  were  play. 
Ah,  why  should  jia.ssion's  i>erfect  noon 

Sink  all  so  soon  ! 

"Next  there  comes  Zoii  ;  then  Lucrece 

(I  hatl  no  |)eacc  !) 
And  heix-'s  a  name  I  ain't  make  out, — 

Much  loved,  no  doul)t ; 
And  here's  one  I  have  clean  forgot, 

Or,  'tis  a  blot. 

"Then  Clarice,  large-eye<l  like  a  fawn" 

(Love  'gan  to  yawn), 
"And  thy  full  channs,  dear  Amoret, 

I  ne'er  forget ; 
Nor  Letticc,  frank  and  debonnaire, 

1  do  declare. ' 
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Love  kept  deciphering  his  past 

Till  sleep  at  last 
Drowsed  him,  but  show'd  him  in  his  dreams 


Beauties  in  tftreams, 
Whose  lips  stiU  held  the  kiss  he  gave 
When  he  was  slave  ; 


And  ears  that  thiill'd  to  whisper'd  praise  ; 

And  cheeks  his  gaze 
Had  tinged  so  ruddy  ;  all  slid  on, 

And  quick  were  Sicne, 
As  snowflakes  that  the  spring  earth  pelt 

Gleam  bright  and  melt. 


Murmur'd  the  lips  of  that  quaint  boy, — 

"  I  scatter  joy. 
I'm  not  inconstant,  save  in  name  ; 

Jly  sacred  flame 
Lurns  ever.     Circumstance  doth  move — 

Deathless  is  Love !  Bekxi. 


J,   '-J 
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BENJAMIN  HARRIS  AND  HIS  WIFE  PATIENCE.     Bv  H.  K. 
iiAiruK  i!i.      riiK  .\K\v  woKi.n,  and  hmk  auain  to  oli>  (iRACEfuiTUi  ii  STKKirr  roR  good. 


Benjamjn  IlAKULsautl  iiib  ^^  iff  Patii.ace  crotwcil 
the  Atlantic,  beyoml  which  Scotch  Covenanters 
anil  French  Hu^rtU'not.'j  wit<-  fain  to  waniler.  Tlu'V 
rcachetl  that  Anurica  whiih  wjw  still  in  its  va>t- 
ucM  virgin  soil,  l)ut  in  wliicli  town-steatls  an*l 
njeeting-hou.st^>3  and  governors'  mansions  were  fiust 
rising  in  many  quarters.  They  tairiid  at  one  of 
those  youtliful  I<>i;-I>uilt  citie.x,  among  the  iinmi>kin- 
Ih^iIs  and  l>ean-tieliU,  and  clo.sing  around  tli'jm  in 
the  distance  tlie  shades  of  the  great  forest  from 
which  the  dusky  Indian,  with  his  war-])aint  and 
his  i)oi.soned  unows,  stalked  .nnd  trailed  warily 
with  the  settlei-s,  and  throu:,'}i  which  .John  tllliot 
journeyed  to  reach  the  trilies  witli  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  shield  of  faith.  Tliere  stood 
their  own  miniature  gahles  nninil  the  centre 
chimney  and  the  shingled  roof-tree,  heneath  which 
they  took  up  their  a])o<le,  while  Benjamin  Haixi.s 
easily  estahli.--hed  his  tnule  among  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  thoughtful  jiojjulation. 


A  cuuimuiiity  of  earnest,  devout  men,  .^o  hent 
upon  purity  that  they  condescended  in  their  tui  n 
to  pile  the  faggots  foi-  witch  hag.s,  and  Lash,  hrand, 
aii<l  hang  wretched  t^fuaker  men  and  women,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
congenial  to  the  seriou-s,  storm-tosse<l  young 
couple  ;  but  even  here  there  were  exceptions. 

Benjamin  Harris,  a  Nonconformist's  son,  reared 
as  it  wi-re  under  jienalty,  was  one  of  tlioi-e  true 
men,  who,  whatever  the  nature  or  origin  of  their 
defects,  are  raji.ible  of  receiving  light  from  every 
fpiarter  and  for  all  time.  It  h.is  been  seen  that 
the  h.irshne.ss  of  Ids  youth  w;is  mellowing  amidst 
crosses,  privations,  and  iiersecutions ;  how  much 
more  here,  where  his  life  was  full,  his  love,  his  friend, 
his  godline-s,  morality,  aii>l  inde]»endence  no  hinger 
grievi»usly  ofrmded.  Another  motive  :  ifarrisha<l 
been  born  a  Londoner,  and  to  London  in  those 
days,  Nature,  jn-imitive  and  fresh  from  (iod's  hand, 
as  it  lingers  on  the  moor.*  and  the  mountains,  was 
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a  clasped  book  in  an  miknowu  tongue.  This  new 
world  was  as"  mxich,  and  even  more,  tlie  grand, 
gi-acioxis  teaclier  to  Benjamin  Harris,  that  it 
miist  have  been  to  the  single  hearts  among  the 
company  of  yeomen,  soldiers,  merchants,  preachers, 
and  brave  women  who  first  trod  its  rock-boiind 
shores  ;  for  he  was  not  driven  back  upon  himself 
and  his  fellows  by  its  awful  loneliness,  or  dis- 
tracted by  physical  hardships  and  perils.  This 
unweighed  power  miist  have  helped  eflectually  to 
combat  the  counter  depths  of  bigotry  and  covetous- 
ness  which  the  Harrises  sounded. 

At  first  the  Harrises  attracted  consideralde 
attention  from  the  magnates  of  the  place  ;  but 
they  were  soon  suffered  to  drop  into  obscurity, 
save  among  a  few  extravagant  dreamers,  or  humlile- 
minded  fools,  when  it  was  on  record  that,  in  spite 
of  all  their  trials  they  were  so  weak,  or  had  been  so 
corrupted,  as  to  prove  shy  in  their  experiences  and 
loose  in  their  discipline.  Then  Benjamin  Harris 
was  left  to  re-print  his  forlndden  English  books, 
his  Baxter,  Howe,  and  beloved  Milton,  with  the 
many  charters  and  missives  already  in  reqiiest,  to 
cultivate  his  garden,  and  bring  in  wild  plants  and 
wild  birds,  to  ponder  and  hold  converse  with  his 
dear  wife  Patience,  the  children  born  to  them,  and 
the  few  congenial  spirits  who  adhered  to  him — and 
grew  well-to-do,  and  bland  too,  and  jocose  in  his 
works  and  his  amusements  before  a  rival  rose  to 
supersede  him,  l)y  the  charm  involved  in  the  pre- 
servation of  fierce  denunciations. 

"  Good  wife,"  owned  Harris,  one  day,  after  he 
had  been  listening  long  to  the  chattering  and 
wai-bling  of  some  feathered  favourites.  "I  must 
think  that  God  has  also  ordained  singing  men  and 
singing  women  to  express  mere  human  sympathies, 
and  instinctive  gladness  in  addition  to  deliberate 
thanksgiving,  which  part  no  man  disputes.  I  will 
not  assail  the  class  again,  though,  alas !  many  wax 
miserably  wanton  ;  just  as  I  have  had  objections 
to  summing  up  the  argimients  against  the  smoker's 
weed  here,  after  I  once  saw  how  it  cooled  down 
Governor  Hawley's  intemperate  heat  which  might 
have  been  the  destruction  of  the  whole  state." 

' '  Why  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  you  have  been 
always  merciful,  Benjamin,  save  to.  yourself  and 
the  boys  when  froward,"  alleged  Patience. 

' '  I  would  be  a  craven  to  spare  myself  and  my 
own  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  the  lads  understand  me, 
think  you  not.  Patience  ?" 

' '  I  fear  they  regard  you  before  the  minister  ; 
even  Sam  who,  you  say,  is  upright,  but  tempted 
to  doggedness." 

"  And  they  regard  you,  Patience,  the  most  of 
the  three." 

Patience  plaited  the  curiaiu  of  her  matronly 
hood  round  a  face  fuller  and  fairer  than  in  her 
yo\ith,  thoiigh  she  had  been  always,  in  what  she 
woiild  have  called  her  graceless  days,  a  woman  of 
a  sweet,  good  favour,  and  she  smiled  sunnily. 

"  I  do  not  say  so,  and  yet  you  may  give  me  our 
sons,  Benjamin,  our  tall,  active  sons,  for  yoii  know 
you  have  the  chief  share  in  the  hearts  of  our 
foolish  daughters." 

"  Tush,  not  foolish.  Patience,  woman  ;  free  from 
care,  and,  perchance  slow  of  thought  yet  awhile, 
though  sAvift  of  feeling ;  but  modest,  and  maidenly, 
and  docile,  and  children  of  many  prayers." 


"  I  know  not  why  it  is,  Benjamin,  but  the  sons 
do  always  in  some  respect  belong  most  to  the 
mother — the  daughters  to  the  father." 

' '  Because  the  daughters  be  the  pictures  of  the 
good  wife,  and  the  sons  be  the  marrows  of  the 
good  man." 

Yes,  Patience,  who  had  grown  grave  with  her 
young  husband  (what  he  had  not  bai-gained  for), 
was  wise  and  happy  in  adopting  his  new  humour 
as  indefatigably.  In  truth,  the  wife  and  mother 
promoted  to  her  just  dignity  regained  her  lost 
health  and  cheer,  and  was  as  contented  and  bright, 
as  she  was  laborious  and  untiring. 

The  news  salted  by  months  on  shipboard,  had 
long  ago  reached  the  Puritans,  that  another  king 
reigned  in  England  in  the  room  of  the  vain  and 
forbidding  sons  of  the  "Man  Chai-les,"  that  tole- 
ration was  proclaimed,  and  the  fetters  on  men's 
consciences  and  liberties  for  ever  broken.  In  the 
end  the  Harrises  resolved  to  return  to  the  old 
business,  if  jjossible  to  the  old  house  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  to  bear  no  malice,  to  restore  to  the 
mother  country  their  children,  to  be  received  by 
the  unblushing,  untroubled  Chiswells  as  honom-ed 
kindred,  lit  to  be  called  to  court,  or  to  receive  a 
pension — and  to  bestow  on  Mrs.  Liicy  Soule,  to 
cure  her  moping,  and  arrest  her  flights,  and  bring 
her  back  to  the  soft,  cordial  self  iinder  her  whims, 
their  lads  and  lasses  for  the  dear,  bodily  presence 
of  her  aged  mother  in  the  dust. 

These  indomitable,  buoyant  people  did  it  aU. 
They  came  again  in  joy  where  they  went  out 
weeping ;  flourished.  Phoenix-like,  out  of  their 
ashes,  because  these  were  the  ashes  of  the  righteous ; 
dwelt  in  London  under  Anne,  when  Newton  occu- 
pied an  ordinary  house  in  Leicester  Scj[uare,  and 
Swift  and  De  Foe  were  the  nameless  scribblers; 
walked  with  their  chikli-en  in  the  Mercers'  Gardens, 
and  were  not  frightened  or  ashamed  to  show  them 
where  the  pillory  was  reared  in  C'hepe  ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  Benjamin  Han-is  found  space  and 
time  for  his  curious  plumed  pets,  his  seeds,  his 
sapling  trees  in  pots,  his  creepers  for  porches, 
balconies,  and  terraces,  besides  his  collection  of 
battered  black-letter  volumes,  and  his  ragged  MSS  ; 
while  Patience  had  her  china  closet  containing, 
among  its  valuables,  some  barbarous  quill-work, 
and  a  few  tufted  heads  of  gorgeous  feathers. 

Benjamin  Harris  and  his  wife  were  not  people 
of  quality,  nor  did  they  let  loose  their  principles 
more  than  righteousness  warranted,  so  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  frequent  avictions  and  masque- 
rades ;  but  Benjamin  humoured  his  young 
daughters  once  by  tucking  them  tightly  under  each 
arm,  and  standing  in  a  door  way  near  Burlington 
House,  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  crowd  of 
sedans,  link -boys,  and  general  spectators,  to  watch 
the  company  pour  into  one  of  those  fashionable 
and  perilous  diversions.  As  he  kept  his  ground, 
with  his  grave,  manly  face,  and  his  modest  but 
eager  pair,  a  country  gentleman  by  the  cut  of  his 
square  coat,  and  the  fuU  hose  tied  at  the  knee, 
which  had  gone  out  as  far  back  as  King  Charles, 
eyed  Harris  carefully,  and  as  if  satisfied  with  the 
investigation,  taking  off  his  three-cornered  hat, 
begged  mildly  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  place 
near  him  and  his  party.  The  stranger  was  attended 
by  a  young  daughter,   and  he  wished  that  rustic 
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folks  like  them  might  enjoy  the  gaiety  M'ith  more 
comfort  ami  safety,  thau  exjtoseil  to  the  pressure 
an<l  restlessness  of  the  ittojilf.  I 

IVnjamin  reailily  assented,  and  made  way  for 
the  petitioner,  an  old  man  with  a  very  homely, 
kindly  cast  of  countenance,  his  V»eard  close  shaven, 
anil  in  place  of  a  jteriwig  his  own  hair  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  whieli  no  jiowder  could  emnhite,  and 
•*my  daughter  Doi-othy,"  a  huxom,  harn-door  lass,  ] 
with  such  a  demurv  hocnl,  as  her  mother  and 
grantlmother  miglit  liave  worn  before  lier. 

The  younger  mem  hers  of  th«'  little  company  were 
soun  familiar,  and  the  seniors  conversed  in  a 
friendly  way.  Thc8<|uire,  or  vicar,  as  he  could  only  ! 
be,  commenting  on  the  weather  with  an  earnestness 
that  wjw  scarcely  in  kecjiing  witli  the  vicinity  of 
Bow-bell,  and  remarking  that  it  was  a  rai-c  fine  : 
season  for  the  hay  crop.  I 

"  I  i>erceive  your  heart  is  in  your  rural  dcmiain,  I 
eir,"  says  Benjamin,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"Where  l>etter  ?  "  asks  the  gentleman  simply  ; 
•'  it  hath  been  there  this  many  a  year,  since  it  was  | 
n  sore  burilened  heart  within  the  j»recincts  of  White-  | 
hall.      Nay,   I  do  not   need  to  hide  it  now,   I  am  [ 
Oliver  Cnjmwell's  son,  Master  Richard."  | 

Harris  started  unfeignedly  and  removed  his  hat, 
but  M.ister  Uichanl  declined  the  compliment. 

"  I  receive  only  neighbourly  tokens  of  good 
will,  and  1  will  l»e  glad  to  accept  such  from  you  or 
any  man — but  none  else.  You  see,  sir,  my  father 
was  l)orn  Oliver  Cromwell,  whom  the  Lonl  com- 
j)cIUh1  all  men  to  acknowleilge  ;  but  I  was  nought 
save  Master  Richard — as  such  I  am  not  lushamed 
to  be  greeted  <h)wn  in  our  shire,  Mhere,  I  trust,  it 
luimes  no  man  to  greet  me,  and  where  I  know  it 
\^•ould  grieve  my  own  folk  if  I  failed  them." 

But  Harris  boweil  lower  to  good  Mjister  Richaixl 
han  to  Richard  Cromwell  ;   ami  the  printer  and 
lie    Protector's    son   stood  lo\-ingly  together  and 
Mt)k  note  of  the  stream  that  flowed  i)ast  them. 

Woidd  that  a  painter's  haml  could  arrest  some 
'  f  these  groups  and  single  figures  !  Sailors  and 
oldiers,  nuns  and  Turks,  Italians  and  Savoyards, 
Highlandmen  and  highwaymen,  mackrel  women 
and  bro<im-sellei-s  ;  and  where  there  was  no  disguise 
there  were  still  some  of  the  high  lace  and  riijband 
plaited  comnKxles  which  Mary  brought  in  from 
Holland,  rising  like  steei)les  above  the  brows  of 
the  women,  and  there  were  everywhere  the  gro- 
tesquely wide  skirts  and  the  tremendous  Marl- 
borough wigs  making  up  the  men  ;  there  were  the 
political  patches  and  the  hideojis  carvetl  ashen 
walking-sticks,  and,  to  the  delight  of  the  unso- 
phisticatetl  lasses,  the  fans  whose  mano>uvrc3  Mr. 
Sp«H;tator  had  wickefUy  arrangotl  into  an  exercise  : 
•'  Handle  your  fans,  unfurl  your  fans,  discharge 
your  fans,  ground  your  fans,  recover  your  fans, 
flutter  your  fans." 

It  was  a  perceptible  fact  that  those  who  were 
famous  in  any  way,  even  for  so  small  a  matter  as  a 
fair  face  or  a  tine  figure,  did  not  much  atVect  either 
mask  or  mantle,  srj  that  the  popul.ice  might  shout 
at  their  notorieties.  There  was  Dr.  Sacheverell 
bewigged  with  the  best,  with  his  lx)ld  blustering 
face  equally  "  firm  "  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  his  holiness  the  Pope.  There  was  starred  and 
gartered,  exquisitely  moiddeil,  e^•^l-cye^l  Konigs- 
mark,  before  he  shot  Mr.  Thyune  in  broad  day  in 


the  park — certainly  the  most  direct  waj'  in  which 
an  heiress  w;us  ap|>roaohed  through  a  friend  by  a 
villain  who  wished  to  plunder  her — the  brother  of 
that  other  Konigsmark  who  slept  so  darkly  under 
the  floor  of  Princess  Sophia's  ilivssing-room  over  in 
Hanover.  There  was  a  fellow  squire  of  Master 
Richard's  notlding  frankly  to  him,  a  man  of  greater 
minil  and  bearing,  a  goodly  gentleman  as  any 
present  in  other  particnlai-s  thau  velvet  coat  and 
lace  cravat,  with  mingled  humour  and  simplicity 
in  his  eye,  and  a  union  of  heat  and  benevolence  in 
brow,  nntuth,  and  chin.  Shut  youi-  eyes  and  you 
can  spy  him  riding  tis  high  sheritV,  noticing  the 
yeomen  ami  their  families  at  the  church  door, 
giving  alms  to  the  poor  in  his  gi-eat  hall,  sjioiled 
by  the  wheedling  gipsy,  remembering  with  pri«lo 
and  tenderness  tlie  •'  vain,  cruel  wiilow,"  visiting 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Vauxhall  in  this  very 
town  sojourn.  Among  the  belles  is  '*  the  little 
Whig,"  with  flowing  chesnut  hair  like  her  mother's 
and  Queen  Anne's,  and  yet  more  marketaVile,  for 
she  briljes  the  Tory  gentlemen  with  a  sight  of 
these  tresses  while  she  cntei-tains  them  at  her 
toilet.  "  Oulcinea  !  "  gi'oans  Benjamin,  and  turns 
his  back  ahnost  vexed  that  he  had  allowed  his 
humble,  industrious  gills  to  Ijchold — a  syren. 

But  clear  the  way  for  two  still  more  potent 
women  ;  one  in  the  seat  of  honour,  in  the  glass-coach, 
the  other  with  her  baok  to  the  horses,  meditating 
how  their  i)laoes  are  to  be  reversed.  There  can  bo 
no  mistake  here  ;  the  large,  brilliant,  fierce-eyed 
dame,  blazing  with  jewels  and  in  scarlet  stockings, 
is  one  who  certainly  loved  her  liu.sl)and  and  wept 
her  son;  "the  wicked  woman  Marlborough"  of 
the  dramatist  and  architect,  Vanbrugh,  the 
dreaded  Mrs.  Freeman  of  cowering  Mm.  Morland; 
the  pale,  quiet,  soft,  sleek,  poor  relation,  in  un- 
courtly  Pinnere,  is  her  assistant  and  successor, 
Mrs.  Masham. 

Benjamin  sighs  again,  though  he  scarcely  guesses 
how  far  Sarah  and  Aliigail  h.ive  played  into  Louis' 
hancls,  have  govcrucil — aiul  will  govern — mighty 
England. 

At  this  moment  a  slight  stojipage  occurs  in 
the  procession.  Sarah  waves  her  mitteiied  hand, 
and  calls  out  furiou.-ily  to  her  co.achman  to  get  on. 
The  scared  Jehu  whips  out  of  the  way  and  dashes 
across  the  kennel,  and  Sarah  and  Abigail  Ijesjiatter, 
froni  hea<l  to  foot,  tho.><e  ri'presentatives  of  other 
interests  in  the  realm  ;  the  enlightened  printer 
and  the  contented  tiller  of  the  gnumd — the  asserter 
of  the  truth,  who  sufTered  without  dreaming  of 
com  I  H>n. sat  ion — and  Richanl  Cromwell,  who,  with 
his  brother  Henry,  bore  the  Itest  testimony  to  their 
great  father's  honesty,  inasmuch  a-s  standing  in  his 
shoes,  they  ha<l  yet  no  mind  to  play  the  parts  of 
Hipi>ias  and  Hipparehus. 

But  there  was  <|uite  another  sort  of  enteri>ri80 
with  which  Benjamin  Harris  and  his  wife  had 
more  concern.  After  Patience  could  n<)  longer 
y)retend  to  a  necessity  for  kcejiing  accounts  and 
revising  columns  of  figures  on  the  exam])le  of 
gofMl  methmlical  painstaking  Mrs.  Dunton  in  her 
grave,  years  an<l  years  agone,  and  her  too  vaga- 
V)ond  and  easy  John,  not  only  married  to  another, 
but  separated  from  his  second  spouse,  waned  into 
shabbine-ss  and  disrepute,  and  fallen  out  of  sight  ; 
■  or  with  a  happier  reference  to  cordial  Mrs.  Walton, 
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witiioxit  wliiim  patient  Izaak  had  no  heart  to 
carry  on  the  business,  but  wiuind  it  up  iu  a 
prodigious  hurry,  and  strolled  off  from  the  half- 
shop  in  I'leet  .Street  to  his  angling,  to  escape  the 
dreary  gap  in  the  old  pleasant  drudgery  and 
cheerful  routine.  Now  Benjamin  Harris  and  his 
wife  Patience,  in  the  leisure  of  their  age  and  ripe- 
ness of  their  wit,  are  conjectured  to  have  had 
shares,  interests  and  personal  tokens,  in  that  petted 
and  prosperous  child  of  the  Society  of  Stationer's, 
the  "Ladies' Diai-y," once  mainly  under  the  conduct 
of  a  lady  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  her  deceased 
husband,  Mr.  Henry  Bleightou,  "the  most  eminent 
civil  engineer  of  his  time,"  and  editor  of  the  said 
work  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Benjamin  cer- 
taiidy  WTote  accounts  of  the  American  wolf,  par- 
tridge and  snake,  as  he  had  met  them  in  the  other 
wc^i-ld  ;  and  Patience,  who  had  inherited  a  little 
talent  for  painting,  long  allowed  to  rust,  when 
siJurred  on  l)y  the  admiration  of  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  after  her  hands  Ijegan  to  tremble, 
coloured  from  memory  and  her  husband's  direc- 
tions, those  sheets  of  engravings  of  foreign  plants 
which  adorned  one  of  the  Diaries,  and  were  so 
much  admired,  that  hundreds  of  young  ladies 
throughout  the  kingdom  cojiied  them,  and  hung 
them  up  framed  above  their  harpsichords. 

Is  any  one  grossly  ignorant  of  the  first  "  Ladies' 
Diaries,"  and  arrogantly  contemptuous  of  their 
merits  ?  Let  them  learn  that  (shall  it  Ije  said 
in  the  face  of  their  title  ?  certainly,  in  oppo- 
sition to  some  of  their  assertions,)  their  renown 
was  that  of  mathematics.  They  are  believed  to 
have  exerted  "a  great  and  beneficial  intiuence 
upon  the  state  of  mathematical  science  in  this  coun- 
try tor  nearly  a  century  and  a-half."  The  "Ladies' 
Diary"  was  not  married  to  the  "Gentlemen's 
Diary"  till  1841. 

Td  this  age  of  new  publications,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  before  leaving  old  Benjamin  Harris  and  his 
true  dame  on  the  list  of  contributors,  to  look  back 
to  their  title  page  and  study  the  intentions  which 
they  sought  iu  their  unfading  energy  and  noble 
spirit,  in  axlvanced  life,  to  promote  antl  fulfil.  Here 
it  stands.  "The  Lady's  Diary,  or  Woman's  Al- 
manack, containing  Du'ections  of  Love  and  Mar- 
riage, of  Cookery,  Preserving,  Perfumery,  Bills  of 
Fare  for  every  Month,  and  many  other  things 
p)ecubar  to  the  Fau"  Sex," — strange  that  mathema- 
tics should  have  been  among  them. 

The  first  number  consists  of  "  a  Preface  to  the 
Fair  Sex,  containing  the  Happiness  of  England 
imder  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  tlie  pre- 
sent Queen,  with  an  account  of  the  su1;)ject  of  the 
present  and  future  Almanacks  (if  any  be)."  Ah  ! 
modest  doubt  !  Then  follows  ' '  a  Copy  of  Verses 
in  Praise  of  the  Queen,  which  were  actually 
spoken  (with  others),  at  the  Maiour's  Parlour  by 
one  of  the  Blew  Coat  Boys  (at  the  last  Thanks- 
giving Day,  about  the  Vigo  business),  with  iiui- 
versal  applause."  Next,  "an  Account  of  the 
Calendar  at  large."  Then,  "the  Calendar  itself 
on  one  side  (of  each  leaf),  and  on  the  other  side 
an  Account  of  Bills  of  Fare  for  each  Month," 
and,  also,  "Medicinal  and  Cookery  Piecei])ts,  col- 
lected from  the  l)est  Authors."  Then  succeeds  "the 
Common  Notes  of  the  Year,  the  four  Terms, 
the  Times  when  Marriage  comes  iu  and  out,  the 


Eclipses,  and  all  iu  one  page."  After  this  is  the 
second  part  of  the  Almanack,  which  contains  the 
"Praise  of  Women  in  general,  with  directions  for 
Love  and  Marriage,  iutermixt  with  delightful 
stories,"  (Oh  !  for  the  stoi-ies  of  those  "Old  Ladies' 
Diaries,"  like  the  tales  in  Charlotte  Bronte's  "Ladies' 
Magazines.")  Then  ensues  "  the  Marriage  Cere- 
monies of  divers  Nations,  together  with  several 
Enigmas,  some  explained  and  others  omitted  to  be 
explained,  till  next  year "  (the  patience  of  the 
ancients  I  ).  "All  this  second  part  is  intermixt 
with  poetry,  the  best  of  the  kind,  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment;"  lastly  is  "a  Table  of  the  Births  of 
all  the  L'rowned  heads  in  Europe,  with  the  time 
when  they  began  to  reign,  and  how  long  they  have 
reigned. "  "  The  Calendar  part  (I  should  have  noted 
before)  has  a  great  variety  of  particulars  all  at 
length,  because  J'eiv  xcomen  make  reflections,  or  are 
able  to  deduce  consequoices  from  premises." 

Another  communication  on  the  subject,  apolo- 
gises for  the  absence  of  the  song  of  ' '  Dear  Albana, " 
and  intimates  "  1  shall  fill  one  page  with  a  Chro- 
nology of  famous  Women,  according  to  your 
directions  last  year.  I  think  to  put  in  Eve, 
Deborah,  and  Jael,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Delilah, 
Jephtha's  daxighter,  Esther,  Susannah,  Judith,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Lot's  wife  out  of  Sacred  story  ;  and 
Helen,  t'leopatra,  Poxana,  Hero,  Lucretia,  Pene- 
lope, Alceste,  Semiramis,  Boadicea,  Zenobia,  Queen 
Margaret,  Queen  Elizalieth,  and  Queen  Anne  ;  or 
as  many  of  them  as  a  page  will  hold.  But  for 
tlie  ages  of  Susannah,  Judith,  and  of  the  rest 
that  follow  (except  tlic  two  last  Queens),  I  cannot 
yet  find  out."  * 

A  little  comforted  by  the  couchuling  doubt,  we 
hide  our  diminished  heads  iu  contemplating  the 
enterprise  of  our  jiredecessors,  and  quit  Benjamin 
Harris  and  Mistress  Harris,  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  conmaenting  on  their  last  editions 
of  this  "Ladies'  Diary,"  which  the  Maids  of 
Honour  were  so  solicited  to  patronise,  because  in- 
numerable women  throughout  the  kingdom  would 
adopt  their  practice,  over  the  dishes  of  tea  which 
had  i)uslied  an  inch  or  two  aside  the  cider  and  the 
ale,  the  sack  and  the  sweet  waters,  of  the  days  of 
the  Merry  Mouai'ch. 


WOMAN'S   BATTLE-FIELD. 


Of  the  hundred  thousand  needless  deaths  which 
take  ijlace  annually  in  our  country  how  many  are 
occasioned  by  bad  or  deficient  nursing  ?  More  by 
tliousands  than  would  be  supposed  by  persons 
who  have  not  attended  particidarly  to  the  subject. 
But  the  most  hasty  view  will  show  that  the 
number  may  be  very  great. 

What  is  the  popular  notion  of  a  nurse  ?  And 
how  does  it  correspond  with  the  haunting  concep- 
tion of  100,000  people  yearly  dying  who  have  a 
claim  upon  us  to  live  ?  Let  us  try  to  imagine 
tluit  doomed  multitude — the  ten  thousand  carried 
oil'  by  small-pox — the  little  children  strangling  in 
crouj)  by  scores — the  hundreds  sinking  delirious 
in  hos2)ital  erysipelas — the  wards  full  of  hospital 
gangrene — the  tens  of  thousands  swept  away  by 
fever  and  cholera,  as  by  a  whirlwind.  Let  us 
steadily  contemplate  such  a  scene  as  this,  and 
*  Letters  of  Mr.  Johu  Tipper,  of  Coventry.     Edition  1704. 
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tlieu  call  to  uiiiiil  all   we  knuw  about  nurses,  and 
i     consiikT  the  proportion  wLieh  tho  two  classes  of 
sick  anil  nurses  seem  to  bear  to  cai-li  otluT. 

How  much  gooil  nursing  hiivc  any  of  us  i-vi-r 
1  seen  ?  At  tbo  nn'ntion  of  gootl  imrsiiii,',  the  heart 
may  spring  to  the  tuueh  of  some  preeious  renieni- 
brauce  of  exemplary  nurjtin;^  in  a  quiet  homo, 
where  nothing;  was  said  aliout  it,  beeause  it 
.seemcil  to  bi  a  matter  of  eourse.  Wlu-rcver  there 
are  mothers  and  ilaughtcrs  and  sisters,  there  will 
lie  more  or  less  good  nursing,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
I  taught  by  good  sense  ami  art'eetion,  in  the  c<unnion 
maladies  which  befal  individuals.  But  nur-ing  is 
an  art  based  upon  science:  and  the  resources  of 
instinct,  which  arc  often  insuHicient  in  individual 
cases,  are  us  notliing  in  the  conllict  with  epiiKinic 
sickness,  or  when  accidents  and  unusual  iliseascs 
occur,  or  where  nuud>ers  are  »lown  at  onco.  Such 
a  mortality  as  f>ur  IJegistrars  returns  show  can  bo 
contended  with  oidy  by  a  great  l>ody  of  trained 
nui-ses,  whose  vcc.itiou  shall  be  recognised  and 
respected  by  society. 

To  be,  to  do,  and  to  talk  "  like  an  old  nurse," 
means  to  be  jmsitive,  ignorant,  superstitions, 
wrc>ngd»eaded,  nu^ddlesome,  gross,  and  disagree- 
able, antl  to  sjieak  and  act  accordingly.  The 
expression  arose  out  of  the  deliciency  of  nui-ses, 
by  which  the  occupation  was  delivered  over  to 
women  who  could  do  nothing  else,  or  who  relii-'hcil 
the  |H)wer  and  luxury  enjtiyel  by  the  monthly 
nurse  in  comfortable  hou''es.  The  monthly  nurse 
vaa  employed  in  sick-nursing  too,  no  doul)t  :  but 
the  monthly  engagenr^nt  w.as  the  imlnccmcnt. 
and  that  class  oi  women  were  wilful,  ignor.-int,  and 
luxurious  in  proportion  to  their  imiK)rtance  and 
their  scarcity.  We  will  not  spend  our  space  on 
the  familiar  story  of  the  tricks  and  foil)les  and 
disgusting  stllishness  of  the  traditionary  nurse. 
The  image  may  be  found  in  a  midtituile  of  wt>rks 
of  fiction,  and  the  reality  in  most  chierly  j>eoi)lc's 
recollections  of  their  early  life.  Let  her  retire 
behind  the  curtain  to  doze  and  booze  and  maunder 
out  her  (pieer  notions  about  disea.sc?<  and  remedies. 
Wo  have  to  study  newer  specimens  of  the  same 
order  of  fnnctionarios. 

In  ever)'  town,  great  or  sni.dl,  we  know  some 
^ridow  or  spinster  who  gets  her  living  by  nursing 
among  the  cottagei-s  or  sniaU  8hopkee|iers  ami 
arti.sans.  She  knows  how  to  manage  lying-in 
ca3es.  in  a  general  waj',  and  she  is  a  good  creature 
in  all  cases.  She  is  kind  when  called  in  the  night, 
I  and  she  is  willing  antl  rea4ly  to  sweep  the  room, 
'  and  wash  the  patient,  and  make  the  cup  of  tea 
or  gniel.  The  greater  part  of  the  nursing  which 
is  done  bj*  hire  is  dmie  by  this  sort  of  wnnian  :  ami 
she  is  immeasurably  better  than  nobody  ;  but  she 
knows  nothing  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
bfnly  anil  its  \arious  organs  and  their  tises  ;  fehe  is 
not  enlightened  about  the  imjiortauce  of  air,  light, 
or  temperature  ;  she  has  wild  notions  a>H>iit  food 
and  medicines  and  infection  and  the  character  of 
diseases  ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing  if  she  is  able  to 
dre-ss  blisters  or  ai>i)ly  leeches  or  fomentations 
skilfully.  Fonnerly  it  was  very  dilheult,  t<>  find 
anybody  of  a  higher  cpiality  than  this  when  a 
hireil  nurse  was  wantetl  in  a  family  ;  and  even 
now,  the  grand  ]>erple\ity  of  jdiysicians  is  to 
answer  the   demands   upon  them  to  8Ui>ply  well- 


qualitied  nurses  in  any  proportion  to  the  patients 
who  retjuiro  them. 

The  census  returns  of  1S.')1  throw  momic  light 
ujion  the  facts  of  the  proportion  of  ntii-ses  to  the 
sick.  Domestic  nurses  (meaning  nursemaids)  ai-e 
a  separate  cla.ss,  though  the  chief  ]iart  of  the 
tending  of  children  in  sickness  is  done  by  them. 
They  amount  to  nearly  40,000,  of  whom,  strange 
to  sny,  .-dmo.st  half  are  between  live  and  twenl}' 
years  of  age.  \\  c  lind  umUr  this  head  the  littla 
nurse-girl,  who  may  be  met  in  a  town  alley, 
sitting  on  a  door  step,  rocking  a  baby  to  sleep,  or 
carrying  it  bent  ilouMe  on  her  arm,  while  her  own 
shoulder  is  growing  out,  or  her  spine  getting 
twisted  with  carrying  a  heavy  weight  Ixjforo  she 
has  done  growing'.  Convulsions,  crouj>,  accidents 
kill  a  multitiido  of  infants  in  such  h.inds,  who 
might  live  to  die  of  old  age  if  there  was  anybody 
to  show  how  to  M'ard  oil"  or  treat  such  misfortunes. 
IJut,  though  the  attendants  of  children  are  called 
nurse-maiils,  the  List  thing  that  they  are  taught  is 
anything  about  nursing. 

Going  on,  then,  to  the  class  which  claims  the 
title,  in  virtue  of  actually  jtrofessing  to  nurse,  we 
tind  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are,  including 
monthly  nurses,  above  '_'.'(, 000  women  who  tako 
charge  of  the  sick  j)rofcssionally.  In  comparison 
with  the  deaths,  and  infinitely  more  with  the 
sickness  in  the  kingdom,  this  nund>cr  is  almost 
incredibly  small.  It  would  seem  a  mere  nothing 
if  we  dill  not  remember  that  a  large  iiri>porti<ni  of 
them  are  hospifcil  nurses — each  one  taking  chirgo 
of  many  patients.  In  lifteen  London  hos]>it:d3 
there  were,  last  year,  .I'Jl  nui-ses  of  every  class. 
Every  large  town  in  the  ])r(jvin(  es  probably  has  its 
inlirmary  or  hospital,  with  a  stalF  of  nurses.  It  h:ia 
been  jiropoped  to  lix  twenty-live  ]>;ttients  as  the 
]>riipcr  number  to  be  attended  to  by  a  single  iinrso; 
and  this  may  servo  as  some  sort  of  a  guide  in  con- 
templating the  extent  of  the  need  of  more  nurses  ; 
but  we  are  tolil  by  experienced  persons  that  no 
such  rule  can  l>e  enforced,  nor  ever  could  bo,  if 
hospitals  were  much  better  organised  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  In  military  hosjiitals,  for 
instance,  in  time  of  jieace,  the  ])atients  are,  on  an 
averag"!,  very  slightly  ill  in  comparison  willi  the 
inmates  of  a  civil  lios|iit:il  ;  and  it  may  bo  easi<!r 
to  attiMid  upon  lifty  of  the  regimental  p.ttients 
than  tive-.'vnd-twenty  in  a  city  or  county  inlirmary. 
There  must  be  endle.ss  varieties,  too.  in  the  fatigue 
of  the  otlice  acconling  to  the  man.ageinent  of  the 
institution.  For  instance,  in  one  there  may  bo 
such  .arrangements  .18  that  the  nurses  are  at  lib-rty 
to  spend  their  whole  time  among  the  beds  of  their 
patients,  while  elsewhere  the  nurse  is  expect<.-d  to 
carry  up  coals  and  water,  and  carry  down  tr.iy.s, 
and  fetch  and  carry  and  even  w.ish  the  linen,  and 
go  for  the  medicine,  and  cook  the  diets.  .Sup- 
posing, however,  that  every  hospital  w.is  well 
man.aged,  there  would  still  be  a  sad  ibficiency  of 
desirulde  nui-ses  :  ami  ^^hen  the  nuinl>er  of  sick 
throughout  the  kingilom  are  coiisidere<l,  the 
p.iucity  of  (ju.ilified  attendants  is  really  terrible. 

The  thought  is  not  new.  For  half  a  century  at 
least  it  has  been  a  subject  of  s]M.-cuJation,  through 
the  |)ress,  in  lectures,  an<l  in  conversation,  why 
the  deficiency  remains  so  great,  and  how  to  su|ii>ly 
it.      Considering    the    vast    iiumlKir    of    English- 
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womeu  who  liave  to  woi-k  for  their  bread,  and 
the  over-stocking  of  many  de^iartnients  of  female 
industry,  it  seems  surprising  tliat  this,  which  is 
so  especially  women's  work,  should  be  done  so 
scantily  and  so  badly.  As  sanitary  inquiries  have 
been  pursued  further  and  further,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered more  and  more  plainly  that  a  vast  amount 
of  needless  death  happens  from  bad  nursing.  We 
are  told  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  preveutible 
mortality  we  must  (among  other  things)  improve 
our  hos}>itals  ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  our  hos- 
pitals, we  must  improve  our  nurses.  While  many 
of  them  are  diseased  and  inhrm  ;  while  more  are 
intemperate,  and  not  a  few  loose  in  conduct  and 
character ;  and  while  they  are  lurder  overwhelm- 
ing temptations  to  make  a  profit  of  their  patients 
and  their  place,  there  can  be  no  effectual  check  to 
the  needless  mortality  within  the  hospitals.  One 
residt  of  such  discoveries  has  been  to  create  the 
enthusiasm  which  we  have  witnessed  of  late  yeai's 
in  the  cause  of  good  nursing.  Florence  Nightin- 
gale did  not  wait  for  the  outburst  of  an  enthusiasm 
on  any  hand.  For  many  long  years  she  had  been 
working  in  silence,  under  a  growing  sense  of  the 
necessity.  She  had  been  learning  the  art,  and 
p>utting  her  knowledge  in  pi-actice  as  she  advanced, 
so  that  when,  under  the  ]^^)rcssure  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  sudden  rush  of  devotees  into  the 
vocation,  there  was  a  woman  ready  to  guide  the 
movement,  and  to  lay  open  the  case  to  the  steady 
good  sense  of  society,  iirecisely  when  good  sense 
was  most  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the 
mixture  of  a  romantic  egotism  with  a  gush  of 
genuine  benevolence.  Through  her  we  know 
something  of  what  it  really  is  to  nurse  the  sick, 
and  of  what  is  wanted  to  plant  good  nursing 
effectually  between  the  sick-bed  and  the  grave. 

There  is  no  sul»ject  on  which  it  is  easier  to  be 
romantic  than  that  of  nm'sing.  It  is  natiu-al  and 
fitting  that  the  tender  and  even  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  office  should  fix  the  attention  of 
observers  :  only,  when  it  comes  to  reforming  the 
institution,  the  wliole  truth  must  be  studied.  It 
is  pretty  to  see  a  little  child  nursing  poor  mamma's 
foot  when  poor  mamma's  head  aches  ;  and  one 
feels  a  res]iect  for  young  ladies  who  aspire  to 
undertake  the  work  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  :  but 
the  little  child's  nursing,  though  it  need  not  be 
discouraged,  will  not  cure  mamma  :  and  the  well- 
intentioned  assistant  must  go  through  a  severe 
probation  before  she  may  venture  to  regard  herself 
as  a  Sister  of  Charity.  The  imaginative  benevo- 
lence and  piety  which  may  find  their  proper 
training  and  final  use  in  some  other  department 
of  action,  are  usually  out  of  place  in  the  hospital ; 
and  it  really  appears  that  there  is  as  much  trouble 
with  floating  saints  and  virgins  on  the  one  hand,  as 
with  grovelling  mercenaries  on  the  other.  As  for 
the  minority  of  able  and  devoted  women  who  stand 
between  or  far  aliove  them,  they  are  of  a  value 
which  can  scarcely  be  matched  among  women. 
If  Ave  look  at  them,  we  shall  no  more  see  them 
gliding  about  in  silli,  or  fioating  in  muslin,  or 
disguised  in  a  hideous  nun's  uniform,  and  lecturing 
their  patients  on  heavenly  things  by  the  hour 
together,  or  exchanging  spiritual  confidences  with 
fevered  sufferers,  than  we  shall  see  them  drinking 
giu  behind  a  bed-curtain,  or  taking  a  bribe  from  a 


visitor.  Some  documents  are  lying  before  me, 
which  show  what  we  shall  find  the  best  nurses 
really  doing.  To  observe  them  ixi  their  proper 
sphere,  we  must  imagine  the  best  managed  hos- 
pital that  we  can  ever  hope  to  see. 

It  is  not  every  woman  who  desires  it,  or  is 
worthy  of  it,  that  can  be  a  professional  niirse. 
She  must  have  a  degree  of  bodily  soundness  and 
vigour  which  is  not  common  ;  for  her  work  is  not 
only  very  hard,  but  it  keeps  her  standing  and 
stooping  for  many  hours  of  every  day.  The 
successful  nurse  must  have  ascertained,  before  she 
declares  herself  a  candidate,  that  she  can  stand 
and  stoop  to  the  required  extent  without  injiuy. 
She  must  have  stout  limbs  and  sharp  senses. 
We  know  well  enough  what  it  is  to  have  a  nurse 
who  is  purblind,  or  hard  of  hearing,  or  insensible 
to  bad  tastes  and  smells. 

Next,  what  is  to  be  the  relative  position  of  the 
candidate  ?  Is  she  to  be  mistress  or  servant,  does 
she  sujipose  ?  "Servant,  of  course,"  she  replies. 
Very  true  :  but  has  she  considered  what  it  is  to 
be  a  servant  in  so  strict  a  sense  as  in  a  hos^iital  ? 
She  must  have  no  ideas  and  no  will  of  her  own 
about  medical  treatment.  Instant,  constant, 
complete,  silent  obedience  to  the  phj'sician's 
orders  is  her  very  first  duty.  Does  she  suppose 
this  to  be  at  all  times  easy  ?  Whether  entitled 
by  a  special  education,  or  prepossessed  by  ignor- 
ance, she  can  hardly  help  having  notions  about 
the  cases  under  her  hands  ;  and  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  yield  to  a  questionable  order 
without  a  word  spoken.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
freedom  to  qiiestion  an  order  in  a  hospital,  though 
there  might  be  an  opening  for  discussion  in  a 
private  house.  Again  :  there  is  no  choice  of 
hours,  or  of  w^ork,  or  of  methods.  All  is  fixed 
and  settled  ;  and  she  has  only  to  put  herself  under 
the  working  of  the  macliinerj^  of  her  office.  Every 
day  has  its  routine — every  hour  its  proper  work  : 
what  change  and  recreation  can  be  allowed  are 
out  of  the  house  :  there  can  be  no  controversy, 
religioiis  or  other,  wdtli  colleagues ;  and  there 
must  be  no  petting  of  patients.  This  is  with 
some  the  hardest  piece  of  self-denial  of  all :  but 
duty  requires  it.  The  aim  is  to  get  the  patients 
well.  That  is  what  a  hospital  is  for.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  illness,  a  vegetative  mode  of 
life,  monotonous,  material,  calm  and  quiet,  is  as 
essential  as  it  is  to  the  youngest  infant ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  physicians  dread,  as  they  do, 
the  introduction  of  sentiment  and  sentimental 
women  into  hospitals.  The  religious  care  of  the 
patients  belongs  to  the  chaplain,  or  the  pastors,  who 
may  visit  patients  from  their  flock  :  and,  women 
once  admitted  to  any  other  functions  than  nrinis- 
tering,  under  orders,  to  the  bodily  needs  of  the 
sufferers,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  the 
expansion  of  the  profession  at  all,  and  to  all 
chance  of  women  having  the  special  hospital- 
education  which  it  is  the  great  aim  at  present  to 
obtain  for  them.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
nurse  miist  he  mute,  hard,  and  unsympathising. 
True  sympathy  shows  itself  otherwise  than  by 
talk  and  tears.  Whatever  is  done  may  be  done 
gently  and  tenderly.  Mere  vigilance,  without 
words,  is  often  the  most  acceptable  form  of  sym- 
pathy to  a  sull'erer ;  and  two  words  of  pity,  or  of 
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cheerfulness,  or  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  fortitude, 
may  rouse  or  iharui  more  than  any  exhortation. 

Tlic  nurse  has  to  see  a  constant  succession  of 
l>atients  going  out  and  coming  in,  so  that  the 
scene  might  wi-ll  weary  nut  the  most  chistic 
imagination  and  the  ntost  ]iatient  heart.  1  have 
sjvid  nothing  of  the  si>eetaelo  of  ghastly  wounds 
and  sores,  of  the  long  waiting  uixm  fcver,  of  the 
moans  and  cries  nf  anguish,  and  the  dreary  weep- 
ing of  the  worn-t>ut  sullVrers.  It  is  to  be  assunu'il 
that  the  nurse  h;is  jisccrtained  that  she  c;u»  hear 
these  sights  and  sounds.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  she  c;ui  ;  anil  also  that  she  is  free  from  the 
prudery  which  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  bene- 
volent action  wherever  it  exists,  aiul  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  nursing  olhee. 

Supposing  all  these  conditions  to  be  satisfactorily 
met,  what  is  the  life  led  by  a  g.«>il  nurse  ? 

In  the  Lomlon  hosjiitids  there  are  two  classes 
of  female  nurses  :  the  Matrons  and  Sisten  con- 
stitnting  the  tirst,  and  the  Nurses  (sometimes 
sulKlividtd  into  day  and  night  nurses)  the  other. 
If  ladies  choose  to  enter  either  ehiss  without  pay, 
in  any  future  scheme,  there  must  be  no  notice 
taken  of  the  difference  ;  but  the  unpaid  must  be 
subject  to  jirecisely  the  same  regidations  as  the 
salaried.  Neither  money  nor  reli^^ious  vocation 
can  be  allowed  to  confer  privilege  while  the  object 
is  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  number  of  respect- 
al>le,  healthy,  sensible  women  of  the  working- 
class,  in    return  for  a   fair   niaiutenanct;  ;  that  is, 


age  ;  sound  in  health,  and  well  disposoil  for  her 
work, — with  a  c;dm,  cheerful  manner,  but  with  a 
glow  within  which  we  shoidd  call  enthusiiism, 
>\  hile  she  is  not  aware  that  it  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  name.  As  we  are  suppt».sing  her  in  a  well- 
iirgani.seil  ho8i)ital,  she  is  trained  fur  lier  oihce. 

The  time  is  at  han<l,  the  money  is  in  the  bank, 
and  the  plan  is  under  discussion,  for  the  training 
of  yi)ung  women  in  the  art  of  nursing  ;  so  we  n».ay 
Kuik  forward  to  the  acconiplislied  fact.  Slie  will 
have  le:ij-ned  what  the  structure  of  the  hnm:ui 
frame  is,  in  a  general  way  ;  whei-c  the  great  organs 
lie,  and  how  they  ought  to  act.  She  v  ill  have 
learned  how  he;dth  is  allected  by  food,  clothing, 
cle:udiness,  exercise,  and  free  vcntil.ation.  She  will 
have  been  taught  how  to  put  on  a  b;uidage  in  the 
various  cases  required ;  how  to  manage  leeches 
and  other  apjilieations,  and  how  to  prepare  the 
commonest  sick<liets  ;  anil  how  to  act  in  emer- 
gencies,— of  bleeding,  fainting,  convidsions,  intlam- 
ination,  choleraic  attacks,  tic,  till  the  doctor  comes. 

Thus  litteil  for  her  work,  she  enters  upon  it 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  hospital-nurses  have 
to  undergo  a  period  of  discouragement,  during 
which  many  feel  that  they  must  get  out  of  it  at 
any  cost.  An  experienced  reader  will  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  hoxjiital  ImiijHur  \\\\\ic\\  comes  over 
the  nurse,  after  a  time,  like  a  sick  dream.  It  is 
easily  accounteil  for ;  and  the  only  object  in 
adverting  to  it,  is  to  point  otit  that  it  is  a  common 
trial  whicii  all  nurses  have  to  undergo,  and  wliich 


on  the   footing  which  is  generally  found  to  be  the     good  nurses  get  over,  by  spirit  and  prudence.    She 


most  steady  and  workable.  At  the  moment 
when  new  sewing  m.ichinery  is  demolishing  occu- 
pations which  had  long  cciiscd  to  atFord  a  main- 
tenance, a  new  professit)n  is  opening  to  women, 
through  the  extension  of  our  sanitary  knowledge  ; 
and  the  system  must  be  adapted  to  the  profes- 
sional members  lirst.  The  volunteers  and  amateurs 
miLst  take  their  place  under  it  as  they  can 


does  what  is  possible  to  secure  an  easy  mind  and  a 
disengaged  spirit  by  availing  herself  of  some  one  of 
the  safe  methods  of  a.'ssurance,  within  or  without 
the  hospital,  by  which  a  certain  deduction  from 
her  pay  will  secure  her  the  means  of  retiring 
before  she  is  quite  woni  out.  She  will  further 
make  a  point  of  laying  by  something,  so  as  to  have 
the  power  of  taking  a  complete  holiday,  however 


It  is  found  that,  as  paid  nurses,  widows   with  '  short,    when    she  needs  change   of  air  and   rest, 


chihlren  are  ineligible.  If  they  do  not  love  their 
chihb-eu  they  are  unfit  to  be  nurses  ;  and,  if  they 
do,  they  must  l>e  for  ever  jndled  two  ways.  The 
cases  of  peculation  and  trickery  thus  arising  are 
numerous,  but  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
nurses  had  better  be  single  women,  or  widows 
without  children.  It  is  i>art  of  the  romance  of  the 
enterprise  with  some  j)cople  to  introduce  penitents 
to  the  wards  ;  but  this  is  reprobated  l>y  all  expe- 
rienced managers  of  hospitals.      It  is  all  iinjiortant 


There  arc  consultations  on  foot  as  to  these  matters 
— as  to  methods  of  insurance,  and  of  making  sav- 
ings from  the  wages  of  nurses,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  pensioning  them  on  the  other. 

The  economy  must  not  be  too  close.  A  nurse 
must  be  well  clothed,  and  thoroughly  well  fed.  If 
she  provides  her  own  food  she  considers  it  a  duty 
to  sustain  her  strength  1)y  substantial  meat 
dinners,  with  goofl  beer  ;  and  if  her  meals  are  pro- 
vided l>y  the  hospital,  she  steadily  dem.ands  wh.it- 


to  respect  the  corps  of  each  hospital,  and  to  ever  is  necessary  to  enalde  her  to  discharge  her 
keep  up  their  self-resjKJct.  There  must  be  no  fatiguing  duties  cUectually.  The  hope  of  those 
damaged  character  amongst  them,  for  the  sake  of  who  are  consulting  about  making  the  most  of 
the  sound.  If  there  is  any  of  the  old  leaven  nurses,  is  that  a  jilan  will  become  general  by 
left,  this  is  the  jd.ice  and  the  work  to  bring  it  out;  which  there  sh;dl  be  in  every  hospital  a  mess  for 
and  if  the  reform  Ik;  complete,  the  ]>cnitent  must  the  nurses,  managed  by  the  matron, 
have  too  much  disquietude,  self-distrust,  and  j  The  most  wasteful  of  all  plans,  as  to  food  and 
egotism  stirring  within  to  be  lit  for  an  oflice  singu-  time,  is  for  each  nurse  to  buy  and  cook  her  own 
larly  reipiiring  robu.stnc^s  and  siinplicity  of  me;ds,  .and  eat  them  alone  ;  and  it  cei-tainly  woidd 
nature  and  haiiit.  Penitents  can  lind  works  of  seem  to  people  generally  that  sitting  tlown  t<j  a 
mercy  always  wanting  to  Ije  done  in  every  track  ]  joint  and  i>udding  would  be  more  cheerful  and 
tnKlden  by  human  feet ;  they  need  not  come  to  comfortable  than  each  woman  fiddlefad<lling  at 
the  public  hospital,  while  there  are  so  many  ,  her  own  bit  of  dinner.  An  ojien,  honest,  sufB- 
private  sick  chambers  ;  and  it  must  be  plainly  cient  .illowanec  «»f  good  ale  or  porter  is  es.sential 
said  th.at  they  cannot  be  admitted.  j  if  the  curse  of  hosjtiuls — intcmi)erance — is  to  be 

Our  good   nurse   must  then  In;  a  single  woman,  I  successfully  dealt  with.  The  tem]>tations  to  8]»irit- 
say  of  the  working-class,  and  about  thirty  years  of  |  drinking  are  stronger  than  can  be  conceived  by 
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women  wlio  sit  ;it  liome  over  the  easy  oeenpations 
of  ordinary  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  vice  is 
always  trj'ing  to  establish  itself  ;  on  the  other,  it 
is  impossible  to  tolerate  it  in  a  hospital  ;  and  the 
thing  to  be  d(me  is  to  keep  watch  against  it,  and 
to  sxibstitute  for  it  generons  diet. 

Onr  nurse's  clothing  must  1)e  amjile.  Tliere  can 
be  no  shntting  out  the  air,  and  keejting  np  the 
tire  in  a  hospital,  where  the  iiriuciple  is  to  have 
such  bedding,  cl(.)thing,  and  equable  warmth  pro- 
vided as  shall  allow  of  free  admission  of  fresh  air 
at  all  times.  The  nurse  must  therefore  be  so 
warmly  clothed  as  not  to  suffer  in  v.inter  days, 
or  in  night-watches,  in  guing  about  her  ward. 

These  are  her  personal  arrangements  ;  each  of 
them  important  as  involving  her  health  and 
strength.  As  for  her  business,  it  is  a  very  regular 
affair,  except  in  as  far  as  her  deep)  interest  in  her 
work  may  introduce  diversities.  A  high  authority 
exhorts  the  hospital-matron  not  to  worry  if  a  day- 
niirse  is  seen  sitting  up  with  a  bad  case  when, 
as  the  matron  would  say,  she  ought  to  be  in  bed. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  nurse  should 
have  her  eight  hours'  sleej"),  as  well  as  two  hours 
a-day  for  i-ecreation,  and  tAvo  more  for  meals  and 
her  personal  business.  When  the  true  (juality 
and  value  of  a  nurse  are  understood,  she  v.'ill  not 
be  employed  to  do  what  others  can  do  as  Avell. 
Therefore  our  nurse  is  not  to  be  seen  bringing 
in  water,  lighting  fires,  or  scrubbing  the  lloc.i-. 
She  sees  tliat  everything  is  ready  at  first,  and 
then  enters  upon  her  duty  to  the  patients.  8he 
helps  those  who  cannot  wash  themselves,  and 
makes  all  clean  and  pure  from  bed  to  bed.  .She 
serves  the  first  doses  of  medicine  for  the  day, 
the  hst  of  which  hangs  up  where  the  doctor  and 
she  can  easily  refer  to  it.  To  give  the  medicine 
])unctually  and  accurately  is  of  course  one  of  her 
iirst  duties  ;  aud  she  trusts  nobody  with  it.  At 
breakfast  time,  the  meals  are  brought  to  the  ward, 
as  the  dinueis  ai'c,  ready  divided  and  hot,  so  that 
her  time  is  not  consumed  in  dividing — miich  less 
in  weighing — the  food. 

The  arrival  of  the  doctors  is  prepared  for  by  her 
being  ready  to  report  on  each  case,  and  her  hav- 
ing ready  any  ([iiestions  she  may  have  to  ask.  She 
makes  her  Avords  as  few  as  })f>8sible.  She  has  her 
own  slate  or  book  in  which  to  enter  orders  or 
questions  :  and  her  manner  checks  the  thoxightless 
students  (sujiposing  them  present)  when  they  are 
noisy  or  obtrusive,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patients. 
By  the  time  the  medical  rounds  are  over,  and 
the  offices  ordered  by  the  doctors  are  fulfilled,  it  is 
time  to  pre]»are  fur  (linner.  She  encom-ages  those 
who  are  well  enough  to  ris(>,  and  sit  at  table  ;  and 
she  tries  to  make  a  cheerful  fireside  for  as  many  as 
can  sit  up  during  the  afternoon.  She  altogether 
prohibits  any  such  illicit  indulgence  as  a  pipe  in  a 
closet,  or  pastry  or  drink  brought  by  visitors  ; 
while  she  encourages  cheerful  amusement  in  eveiy 
way.  She  has  the  beds  made,  the  linen  changed, 
the  night-lights  in  order,  and  everything  quiet  by 
the  prescribed  houi',  when  she  yields  her  place  to 
the  night  nurse. 

All  this  may  be  easy  and  almost  pleasant  to  the 
reader ;  but  it  is  the  mere  framework  of  hospital  li  fe. 
The  filling-in  is  the  ])art  to  study.  Among  twenty, 
thirty,  or  miore  suticrers,  there  is  no  day  which 


can  pass  over  smoothly  and  without  anxiety.  The 
child  that  cries  aloiul  for  half  the  day  would  wear 
out  nuxny  a  woman's  nerves :  and  then  tliere  is  the 
moaniiig  of  people  in  pain,  and  the  restlessness  of 
the  feverish,  and  the  raving  of  the  delirious. 
Tliere  are  wounds  and  sores  to  be  attended  to ;  and 
rnauy  disagreealjle  things  to  be  done;  and  usually, 
among  so  many  patients,  some  on  any  particular 
day  who  seem  not  to  be  doing  well.  The  toil  is 
never-ceasing  ;  the  anxiety  ahvaj's  besetting  ;  the 
■wear  and  tear  in  every  way  very  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  good  nursing  decides  the 
fate  of  thousands  of  persons  every  year,  for 
recovery  or  death.  In  badlj'  managed  hospitals 
there  are  epidemic  periods  when  erysipelas,  hos- 
pital gangrene,  cholera,  and  fever  carry  off  the 
patients  just  as  if  they  were  living  in  a  blind  alley 
full  of  bad  smells  and  stagnant  filth  ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  people  who  go  into  hospitals  come 
out  convalescent :  and  if  the  ai'ts  of  the  hospital 
were  spread  over  private  life,  the  number  of  deaths 
from  other  causes  than  old  age  and  vice  woidd  be 
wondcrfuU}'^  reduced.  A  well-trained  body  of  ten 
thousand  nurses,  M'orking  during  only  their  years 
of  utmost  vigour,  woiild  do  more  to  extinguish 
])reventible  death  than  the  twenty  thousand  hap- 
hazard town  and  country  nurses,  old  and  young, 
set  down  as  professional  in  the  census  returns. 
What  the  actual  need  is  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
existence  of  the  Nightingale  Fund;  by  the  number 
of  ladies  who  volunteered  to  go  to  the  East  during 
the  Russian  war  ;  by  the  institutions  which  are 
springing  lip  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
bj'  the  tentative  coiiA^ersation  of  young  ladies  who 
meditate  devoting  themselves  to  the  work.  How 
to  meet  the  need,  is  the  question. 

It  must  .ahvays  be  right  to  develop  all  existing 
caipabilitics  in  private  life.  In  every  household 
let  little  children  show  what  they  are  made  of. 
One  will  mount  a  chair,  and  stare  into  your  mouth 
to  see  a  tooth  drawn,  while  another  will  run  out 
of  the  house  when  the  dentist  comes  in.  One 
will  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood,  while  another 
likes  to  bind  up  a  bad  cut.  Why  should  not  the 
natural  doctor  and  nui-se  have  a  free  career  ? 
'J'lu'ie  will  always  be  plenty  to  run  away  from  it. 
Let  little  children  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
soothe  and  help  the  sick.  Let  them  learn  to  sit 
quiet,  to  move  about  quietly,  to  stir  the  fire  with 
a  stick,  to  chafe  limbs  properly,  to  make  a  bed 
proi)erly,  and  change  linen  in  the  easiest  waj'' ;  to 
air  rooms,  to  darken  windows,  and  to  make  and 
serve  sick  messes.  These  things  can  be  learned 
and  practised  at  an  early  age  ;  and  the  process 
will  certainlj'  show  what  Nature  intends  as  to  a 
supply  of  nurses. 

The  material  thus  indicated,  what  is  the  instruc- 
tion to  be?  At  Madras,  the  orphan  daughters  of 
British  soldiers  are  educated  at  the  Military 
Asylum,  where  the  elder  ones  who  show  themselves 
fit  for  the  service  are  trained  as  nurses,  and  always 
diligently  sought.  Married  or  single,  they  are 
always  busy.  As  their  fathers  battled  in  the 
field  of  warfare,  so  do  they  in  that  of  disease  ;  and 
they  are  the  most  effective  soldiers  in  the  world. 
Not  only  in  India,  but  everywhere,  does  disease 
lay  low  its  victims  more  painfully  and  more  plen- 
tifully than  any  war  that   ever  was  waged.     We 
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cannot  help  .«cn.ling  out  our  a'-niics  occasionally  lo 
slanylitcr  ami  bo  slau;;littrcil  ;  but  we  iniylit  more 
than  comjiensatc  for  the  mortality  of  war  if  we 
wouKl  send  out  that  other  redeeming  force  which 
contends  in  the  tield  of  disease,  and  rescues  its 
captives  from  the  threshold  <»f  the  prison-house. 
When  a  nurse  died  in  the  Eaat  there  was  great 
mourning  ;  and  it  was  openly  8:ud  that  the  best 
soldier  could  have  been  better  spared — the  object 
then  being  to  save  soldiers.  A  godil  suldier'H 
place  may  be  tilled,  though  at  great  waste  of 
safety,  of  feeling,  of  convenience,  and  of  money  ; 
but  the  place  of  a  good  nurso  cannot  I>e  lillcd  at 
all.  Every  existing  one  is  excessively  wanted, 
and  cannot  be  spared  from  her  jio.st.  There  are 
women  enough  in  England — working  women 
enough^-de Voted  women  enough,   if  the  training 


iiiid  the  cneouragomciii  were  provided.  It  is  not 
the  fatigue,  nor  the  disagrceablenesfj,  n^r  the 
anxiety,  nor  the  low  and  doubtful  position  of 
nurses,  which  ke^ps  us  so  bare  of  tliem  while  other 
departments  of  fenjale  industrj'  overflow.  It  is 
tliat  no  woman  who  would  be  a  nurso  knows 
where  to  go  and  what  t<J  do  to  ijualify  herself. 
Open  schools  to  women,  and  juovido  a  now  de- 
partmer.t  in  children's  schools,  ;ind  the  sick  of  the 
next  generation  will  not  die  by  tens  of  thousamls 
for  want  of  good  nursing.  Disease  will  be  checked 
on  its  first  ajiproacli,  and  the  mortality  of  our  <lay 
will  bo  a  theme  which  will  take  its  jjlace  in  iiistory 
and  .siieculation  with  tlic  Great  I'lague  and  the 
iilack  Death.  The  doctoi-s  permitting  an<l  aiding, 
the  women  will  achieve  this  victory. 

Hvr.itun-  3Iaktjm;.v('. 
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Tliu  Cnit4?r  in  Kilnijct. 


The  group  of  Hawaiian,  or  l^andwich,  I.slands 
lies  like  a  cluster  of  emeralds  on  the  gently-heaving 
bosom  of  the  North  Paciric.  So  central  is  their 
situation,  that  a  line  having  one  end  fiistcned  in 
Honolulu,  the  capital,  would  with  the  other 
sweep  iu  succession  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand, 
Eastern  Austr.ilia,  New  (iuinea,  Japan.  M.anchou- 
ria.  Kamtschatka,  and  p.xrt  of  Central  America. 

To  Englishmen  these  isl.onds  possess  the  great 
and  enduring  interest  of  being  the  sce:.c  of  Cap- 


tain Cook's  death  ;  a  fate  incontest.ibly  shown,  by 
a  review  of  the  circumstances,  to  have  been  mainly 
due  to  the  great  circumnavigator's  own  conduct 
on  his  last  return  to  Hawaii. 

The  origin  of  the  islands  is  jointly  volcanic  anil 
coralline.  From  the  submerm;d  ilanks  of  the 
mountains  rises  the  cor.al-insect'8  architecture, 
which,  proceeding  per]>endicularly,  emerges  from 
the  ocean  as  a  reef,  a  little  distant  from  the  shore, 
on  which  the  billows  love   to   d-ish   themselves. 
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fretting  the  blue  deep,  and  gii-ding  eacli  green 
oasis  with  a  thin  zone  of  silver.  Stupendous  are 
the  agencies  which  first  uplifted  this  human  home 
from  the  deep.  If  to  the  14,000  feet  altitude  of 
Manna  Kea  be  added  the  unmeasured  mass  of  the 
mountain  below  the  water-level,  doAYnwards  to 
the  general  bed  of  the  ocean,  dim  guesses  may  be 
hazarded  of  the  entire  elevation  of  a  volcanic 
island,  and  of  the  gigantic  forces  which  have  biiilt 
up  sxich  chimneys  as  safety-valves  for  the  pent-up 
internal  tires.  Craters,  extinct  and  active,  are 
numerous  throughoiit  the  islands.  In  one  place  a 
gi'eat  lake  or  inland  sea  has  been  formed  by  the 
filling-xip  of  a  vast  crater,  which  had  either  ceased 
to  be  operative,  or  was  extingiiished  by  the  rushing 
in  of  the  ocean.  That  of  the  Moixntain  Haleakala, 
in  Mani,  is  the  largest  in  the  known  world  ;  being 
nine  miles  in  diameter,  and  about  2000  feet  in 
depth.  At  the  base  of  the  Mani  crater  some 
fifteen  others  are  studded  about,  which,  though 
dwarfed  liy  contact  with  their-  gigantic  chief,  are 
themselves  not  inconsiderable  hills.  All  these 
mouths  are  now  quiescent ;  and  when  visited  this 
autumn,  the  party  which  ascended  the  mountain 
found  the  huge  cup  that  once  had  brimmed  with 
fire,  filled  with  fleecy  clouds. 

The  principal  member  of  the  gi"Oup,  Hawaii, 
api^ears  to  be  the  volcanic  centre.  Earthquakes 
and  eniptions  take  place  at  times  on  the  other 
islands ;  but  the  most  considerable  manifesta- 
tions of  Plutonic  energy  have  been,  and  still  are, 
found  here.  Three  remarkable  peaks  rise  superior 
to  the  mountain -range  of  Hawaii.  Two  of  them, 
Mauna  Kea  and  JIauna  Loa,  are  of  nearly  equal 
height— about  14,000  feet.  The  fires  of  the 
former  volcano  are  extinguished,  and  it  is  from 
the  sides  of  the  latter  that  explosions  and  out- 
pourings of  lava  principally  take  place.  The 
mountain  is  indeed  always  in  labour ;  and 
Dante  might  have  gained  ideas  of  penal  fires 
could  he  have  looked  down  the  fearfid  orifice 
of  Kilaiiea,  a  pit  situated  about  4000  feet  up 
the  mountain's  side,  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  from  400  to  1000  feet  in  depth.  In  the  native 
mythology,  this  aliyss  was  chosen  as  the  dwelling- 
jjlace  of  the  terrible  goddess  Pele.  Here,  with  her 
attendant  demons,  she  bathed  and  sported  in  the 
sulphurous  waves  ;  and  here  was  the  scene  of 
Christian  coixrage  triimiphing  over  material  and 
supernatural  terrors,  when  the  converted  chiefess, 
Kapiolani,  in  1825,  dared  the  horrors  of  the  way 
and  the  anger  of  the  invaded  goddess,  and 
descended  the  crater,  casting  from  her  hands  into 
the  liquid  lava  the  sacred  berries,  as  an  act  of 
desecration.  Since  that  time  many  persons  have 
visited  the  scene,  and  the  writer's  brother  has 
also  made  a  descent  into  the  crater. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  volcano  has  been 
in  a  state  of  more  than  usual  activity.  Elvers  of 
burning  lava  have  rolled  downwards  from  the 
brimming  cxip.  The  streams  have  crept  through 
dark  silent  forests,  withering  and  biu-ning  the 
hard  ko-trees  and  the  fragrant  young  sapan-wood. 
They  have  poiired  themselves  into  deep  pits,  and 
over  per^DentliciUar  j^aUs,  or  precipices  ;  past 
ruined  heiaus,  or  idol-temples  ;  have  destroyed  the 
native  kalo  grounds,  and  rendered  villages  unin- 
habitable ;  finally,  they  have  held  their  downward 


way  throiigh  grassy  valleys  even  to  the  shore, 
tni,  in  deadly  struggle  with  the  waves,  their 
course  has  been  stayed,  but  not  tiU  the  tem- 
peratxire  of  the  sea  has  been  sivfticiently  raised  to 
destroy  great  quantities  of  fish. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  last,  a  great  eruption 
commenced  on  Mauna  Loa.  The  hxva  took  a 
northerly  direction,  roimded  the  side  of  another 
mountain,  and  by  the  28th  had  debouched  over 
the  plateau,  and  run  some  distance  into  the  sea, 
destroying  in  its  way  a  small  fishing  village.  An 
interruption  of  the  trade-wind  took  place  about 
the  same  time,  having  some  occidt  connection, 
probably,  ■with  the  volcanic  action.  Sight-seers, 
of  course,  immediately  started  for  the  spot.  They 
were  rewarded  by  a  spectacle  of  indescribable 
grandeur.  The  fire  rose  250  feet  above  the  mouth 
of  the  crater,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  a  cone 
of  flame,  at  others  that  of  a  jet  de feu,  before  which 
all  artificial  pyrotechnics  woidd  have  to  "pale 
theii"  iuefl"ectual  fires."  The  descending  lava 
presented  a  head  of  fire  200  rods  in  width, 
curving  over  the  mountain  sides  like  a  blood- 
red  snake,  and  occasionally  leaping  sheer  down 
a  precipice. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  a  party  left  the  college 
in  Honolulu  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  to  the 
crater.  An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  to  one 
of  the  niunber.  In  passing  through  the  forest,  a 
young  man  fell  into  one  of  the  deep  pits  which 
exist  there,  probably  extinct  craters,  the  mouths 
of  which  are  often  concealed  by  trailing  and 
orchidaceous  plants.  His  fall  was  heard,  and  the 
suff'erer  was  recovered  and  carried  to  a  place 
where  medical  aid  could  be  obtained.  His  spine, 
however,  had  been  injured  below  the  neck,  and 
after  lingering  a  few  days  he  died. 

On  the  15th,  Captain  Monti-esor  in  H.M.'s  Ship 
Calypso,  having  invited  the  king  and  his  suite  to 
accomjiany  him,  proceeded  to  Hawaii  to  observe 
the  phenomena  of  the  eruption.  Among  the  party- 
was  the  British  Consul-General  and  Commissioner 
in  the  Islands,  Mr.  Toup  Nicolas,  intelligence  of 
whose  untimely  death  was  received  by  the  last 
mail.  On  the  19th,  they  landed  at  Kaawaloa,  or 
Cook's  Bay,  and  foimd  with  surprise  that  the 
scene  of  the  great  navigator's  death  was  immarked 
by  any  durable  monimient.  A  decaying  stump  of 
a  cocoa-nut  tree  indicates  the  exact  spot  where  he 
fell,  and  a  few  stones  piled  on  a  hill  at  a  distance 
seem  placed  there  for  their  ovra  safety,  or  to  prove 
an  alibi.  On  retxirning  to  Honoluhi,  Air.  Nicolas 
set  himself  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  more 
fitting  and  permanent  trophy,  and  was  engaged  in 
procuring  subscriptions  for  the  piu-pose  when  the 
faUiu-e  of  his  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  the  islands. 

In  the  account  we  proceed  to  give  of  the  volcano 
the  observations  made  in  the  Calypso  expedition, 
and  those  by  another  exploring  party,  are  com- 
bined. Seen  from  afar  at  sea  and  at  night,  the  first 
view  of  the  eruption  had  the  appearance  of  a  star, 
with  two  rays  of  light  depending — a  comet,  in 
fact, — hanging  two-thirds  up  the  mountain  side. 
The  Calypso's  party  commenced  their  ascent,  and 
passing  through  a  wood  seven  miles  in  breadth, 
I  emerged  on  a  plateau  about  5000  feet  above  the 
'  sea  level,   aft'ording  a  good  site  for  observation. 
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By  ilay  two  gioat  and  solemnly  moving  rivers 
liowc«l  ni>rthw;u-il  ami  wtstwai-il  ir\>m  tlio  crater, 
with  subsitliarj'  streams.  Their  motion  was  marked 
by  the  sudden  ignition  of  trees,  whieh  fell  in  that 
short  and  fiery  emlirace.  The  ai>i>earance  at  night 
is  thus  desorihed  :  '*  The  immense  arena,  the 
intense  glare  of  the  llows  and  lissures,  eovcring 
the  mountain  side  to  the  height  of  some  GO(M)  feet 
above  us,  deseril>ing  horizontal  lines  and  ]>oints  of 
molten  minenU  matter  ;  the  sullen  glow  above  the 
crater  and  inferior  oriliees  frouj  whieh  the  lava 
issued  ;  the  fire  and  smoke  rising  from  the  far-oB' 
streams  aiul  thtise  nearer  at  hand,  in  whieh  latter, 
every  now  ;uul  then,  the  burning  trees  threw  up 
their  wreathed  flames  like  the  arms  of  an  agonised 
victim,  addeil  to  the  sort  of  glimmer  and  twinkle 
S'  >  II  on  a  frosty  night,  imxlucol  a  spectacle  of 
Si.  h  grandeur,  that  wonls  before  it  become  power- 
less. If  on  some  mountain  side,  the  largest  tire 
that  ever  devast^ited  San  Francisco  could  be  re- 
proiluced,  and  four  or  five  hundred  domes  like 
t  '  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  when  Uluminatc<l,  be 
. I' lied  about  on  the  slopes  below,  the  general 
effect  might  be  that  of  a  very  pretty  miniature  on 
ivory  of  the  eruption  on  Mauna  Ixia.  Every  five 
minutes  or  so  some  new  chasm  or  torrent  showed 
itself,  comparable  at  first  to  the  spark  of  a  glow- 
worm, but  suddi  nly  extending  like  a  train  of 
gunpowder." 

In  the  more  seientitic  account  given  by  Pn>fessor 
Alexander,  he  describes  the  jet  when  first  seen  by 
Ids  iiarty  as  HOO  feet  in  height ;  in  form  and  move- 
ictly  like  a  fountain,  and  accomi)anied  by 
columns    of    steam.     Ky    day    his  com- 
panions   exjilored    the    craters.        The    i)rincipal 
sfuirccs  of  action  were  two  cones,   about  l'>0  feet 
high,  comjKised  of  pumice  and  fragments  of  lava. 
The  sutTocritinL,'  g.ises  which  esca]>ed  from  the  red- 
hot    vent-holes   of   these    furnaces    rendered    it  a 
matter  of  danger  to  approach  them.     At  night, 
they   encam]»ed    by    a    fresh    lava  stream,  which 
served  for  all  cooking  pnqioses.    The  next  morning 
they   followed  the  central    flow    from   the    lower 
crater,    and    reached    its  outlet    from    its  subter- 
ranean channel 
Its     api' 
there  « ,' 
a  i>ooI  of  blood, 
a    few    rotls    in 
width,      Ijoiling 
up  like  a  spring, 
and   sponting 
up  thick  clotte<l 
1  to     the 

i  i  ten  or 

twenty  feet.    On 
the    lower    side 
it     |Kiured    like 
a  cataract  of 
molten  metal  at 
white  heat  down 
a    descent    of        ^'ZZSB 
about  fifty  feet,        -''^^ 
with  a  roar  like 
that  of  a  hca\-y       '  _. 
8urf.       Keeping  ~. 

to  windward, 


:^, 


^// 


;. 


Blowing  IIo:c  in  Crai-. 


and  protecting  their  f:\>  es  with  their  hats,  they 
appn>ached  the  brink.  The  lava  ajijieareil  idmost 
as  duid  as  water,  and  ran  with  a  velocity 
which  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow.  For  several 
miles  the  fiery  river  w.is  a  conliniious  series  of 
rajiids  and  cataract^".  They  travelled  for  three  or 
four  hours  along  the  edge  of  the  stream.  The 
open  part  of  the  canal  wa.s  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
wide  ;    but  the  stream    \'  ise 

both  its  l>anks  were   uii'I'  .  ije 

distance.  Over  this  i>art  of  tliu  flow  there  were 
fretpicnt  oi)cnings,  through  which  they  could  sec 
the  rushing  torrent  a  few  feet,  sometimes  a  few 
inches,  beneath  their  feet.  "  To  describe  the 
scene,"  says  the  Professor,  "  is  impossible.  For 
the  first  time  wo  saw  actual  ivai'fs  ami  actu.al 
M/irin/  of  liijuid  lava.  As  its  surges  rolled  b;ick 
from  the  enclosing  walls  of  rock,  they  curled  over 
and  broke  like  combers  on  the  reef.  There  was, 
besides,  an  endless  variety  in  its  forms.  Now  we 
l>as3ed  a  cascade,  then  a  smooth  majestic  river, 
then  a  series  of  rapids,  tossing  their  waves  like  a 
stormy  sea  ;  now  rolling  into  lurid  caverns,  the 
roofs  of  which  were  hung  with  red-hot  stalactites, 
and  then  under  arches  which  it  had  thrown  over 
itself  ill  sportive  triumph."  After  ]iursuing  the 
great  stream  some  miles,  it  reticulated  into  so 
many  rivulets,  forming  island.s,  that  it  required 
great  caution  not  to  be  isolated  on  the  latter. 
Tlie  lava  often  penetrated  caves,  and  blew  them 
up  with  loud  explosions.  Where  it  debouches 
into  the  ocean,  it  has  alreatly  filled  up  the  bay, 
and  formed  ."v  promontory  instead. 

Extremes  proverbially  meet ;  and  the  i)henomena 
of  glacier  progression  and  lava  streams  have  much 
in  common.  Kecent  investigators  of  glaciers  have 
examined  the  curs'cd  lines  found  in  the  ice,  concentric 
witli  the  axis  of  the  flow.  The  Hawaiian  obser\-ers 
were  accounting  for  curvilinear  forms  of  lava,  which 
it  is  clear  were  strict  homologues  of  the  glacial 
ones.  The  generation  of  the  nests  of  cur\'ed  wrinkles 
coidd  be  witnessed  ;  and  the  theorem  Mhich  was 
deduced,  only,  in  regard  to  ice,  was  demonstrated 
in  the  mar-  h  <'f  minerals  solved  by  tire. 

By  the  last 
accounts  re- 
ceived from  the 
islands,  the  vol- 
cainj  was  in 
unabated  activi- 
ty. NumlK'rs  of 
the  inhabitants 
were  flocking 
to  the  coast  to 
witness  the 
'Icndid  Bi>ec- 
.K.le  of  the  con- 
lluencc  of  the 
lava  -  stream 
with  the  sea. 
The  whole  dis- 
trict of  North 
Kona  was  suf- 
fering from 
drought  ;  the 
the  wells  being 
completely  dry. 

Mam.e\-  Hoi'Kix.s. 
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A  LOST  LOVE. 


So  fail',  ami  yet  so  desolate  ; 

So  van,  and  yet  so  young  ; 
01),  there  is  grief  too  deep  ior  tear?;, 

Too  seal'd  foi'  tell-tale  tongue  ! 
With  a  faded  floweret  in  her  hand, 

Poor  little  hand,  so  v/hite  ! 
And  dim  Line  eye,  from  her  casement  li'gii 

She  looks  upon  the  night. 


Only  a  little  roselnid  — 

Only  a  simple  tlowei' — 
Tint  it  hlonms  no  more  as  it  seem'd  to  hlocm 

Through  many  a  lone  lone  hour. 
As  they  float  from  her  fever'd  touch  away, 

The  petals  wither'd  and  biown, 
All  the  hopes  she  deem'd  too  bright  to  he  dream'd 

Sink  tremhling  and  fluttering  down. 


It  needs  no  hush  of  the  Present 

To  call  hack  the  sweet  calm  I'ast  ; 
The  lightest  summer  murmuring 

May  1)6  heai-d  through  tlie  wintry  l)l;ist 
And  the  wind  is  rough  witli  sob  and  w:t!i 

To-night  upon  gable  and  tree. 
Till  the  bare  elms  wail  like  spectres  pale, 

And  the  pines  like  a  passionate  sea. 

lint  she  thinks  of  a  dreamy  tv.'ilight 

On  the  garden  walk  below, 
Of  the  laurels  whispei'ing  in  their  sleep. 

And  the  white  rose  in  full  blow. 
The  early  moon  had  sunk  away 

Like  .some  pale  queen,  to  die 
In  the  costly  shroud  of  an  opal  cioud 

To  the  June  air's  t)'em\ilous  sigli. 

All,  all  too  fi-eshly  real  ; 

The  soft  subdued  eclipse. 
Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart 

And  the  thi-ill  of  the  wedded  l;ps  ; 


Tbos3  tender  meraories,  hovv-  chey  flush 

Pale  cheek  and  brow  again, 
Though  heart  be  changed,  and  lip  estrangi  d, 

That  swore  siich  loving  ti:en  ! 

'Tis  bur  the  old,  old  story 

Sung  so  often  in  vain  ; 
I-'or  man  all  tb.e  freedom  of  passion, 

For  woman  the  calm,  and  the  pain. 
Tell  it  the  soul  whose  grief  is  read 

In  the  ]300i-,  pale  suflering  face. 
It  will  still  c'.ing  on  to  a  love  that  is  gone 

With  the  warmth  of  its  first  embrace. 

r>h,  'tis  well  for  the  careless  spirio 

To  weave  the  web  of  rhyme, 
And  prison  the  idle  memories 

That  float  on  the  breath  of  time  ; 
But  better  for  many  au  aching  heart, 

If  ever  it  might  be  so, 
To  forget,  to  forget  the  light  that  has  set, 

And  the  dreams  of  long  ago.  R.  A.  B. 
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I  AM  unfoi-tii- 
natc  enough  to 
"  have  a  taste  " 
and  very  littlo 
money  ;  inilee<l  I 
:ini  iloul'ly  and 
trebly  unfortu- 
nate, for  tliis 
makes  my  third 
"  taste."  Once 
ujxin  a  time  (not 
in  the  days  of  the 
fairies,  hut  during 
my  lirst  term  at 
college),  it  was 
ancient  editi<ins 
i>f  the  <  Jreek  cl;us- 
sics,  bound  in 
vellum,  cla-speil  in 
l>nis3,  with  won- 
■  !■  rfuland  fnmsty  , 
ti  \ts,  all  al'hrevi- 
ations  of  the  most 
complex  kind, 
and  paper  of  the 
1 1  row  nest  hue. 
This  "taste"  cost 
me  all  my  "  tin," 
more  than  all  my 
patience,  and. 
what  is  worsi 
".     riy  all  my  cyc- 

t.     I    see,    of 

-e,      at      the 

•nt  moment, 
:ind  fully  intend 
to  see,  but  then  it 
is  now  through 
the  me<lium  of 
sjiectacles. 

Some  years  after 
came  *' Taste" 
Number  Two.      I 

became  mad  after  mezzotints,  I  ra.ved  after  prints 
in  general,  and  grew  positively  <langerous  alK>ut 
line-enijravings.  I  am  not  a  great  pedestrian, 
indeed  I  prefer  sitting,  with  an  occasional  lounge 
on  my  back,  to  any  other  position  :  but  I  think 
during  the  three  years  of  Taste  Number  Two's 
reign,  I  must  have  w.dked  at  the  very  lea'^t  some- 
thing over  eight  tln>u.saud  miles  in  search  of 
"subjects."  I  went  int<J  new  b<x>k  .shf>i>s,  old 
bo«ik  shops,  curiosity  shops,  ladies'  wardrobe  shops, 
lumber  shops,  old  furniture  shops,  frame  shops, 
undi-rtakers'  shops,  all  .sorts  of  shop.s.  The  only 
questions  I  ever  asked  anylxxly,  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  during  those  three  years,  were,  I  firmly 
believe,  "How  d'ye  do?"  and  "  H.ave  you  any 
old  engravings  for  sale  '  ' 

And  then,  when  after  a  day's  march  I  had 
secured  my  spoil,  how  I  used  to  gloat  over  it  I 
Up  during  the  night  with  a  great  goggle-eyed 
magnifying  glass  of  gigantic  power  and  projwr- 
tions,  lighting  all  the  camlles  I  could  get  and  a 
lamp   besides ;    going   over   each   superticial  inch 


II 


I 


of  lines  ;  noting 
down  in  sleepy 
liut  \i_'. Pious  eha- 
i  .iiUi\s  iiiN  Dpiniou 
of  Cireatbach's 
arm  foreshorten- 
:ug8,  of  Ik-rse- 
Hell's  llcsh  lines, 
i>f  KittKrs  tlrape- 
ries.  And,  good 
lx)rd  !  how  they 
used  to  laugh  at 
me !  What  names 
they  used  to  call 
me  and  my  en- 
gravings, and  liow 
heartily  they  used 
to  consign  us  (my 
engravings  and 
me)  to  I  shan't 
ly  what  old  gen- 
ileman  in  Chiivr- 
oscuro  !  Well, 
Taste  Number 
Two  was  g.itlii-rcil 
to  its  fathers  iu 
due  time,  and  a 
new  king  reigned 
in  its  ste:vl. 

One     Saturday 
morning     iu    the 
spring  of  the  ]>re- 
sentyear,  fortified 
liy  a  ticket  from 
Messrs.   Smith  of 
I  loud  Street,  "et 
•Iciuc  diable 
--i     me    pouss- 
.•mt,"     I     sti-oUcd 
down  St.  James's 
and  into    Bridge- 
"^ .  water    House,    to 

look  atl^jrd  Lilies- 
I  looked  and  was  looked  at ;  for 
I  confess  I  h.ad  on  pcg-toj)3  of  a  most  aggravated 
form,  and  I  saw  several  fat  old  females  (with  sm:dl 
hampers  on  tlieir  arms)  seated  on  the  ntilile  Marl's 
benches,  examining  my  left  ankle  with  the  right 
eye,  and  my  right  ankle  with  the  left  eye,  and  the 
KafracUcs  and  Titians  of  course  with  the  oUier 
eye. 

1  prowled  about  the  princely  gallery,  thinking 
of  anytliing,  or  nothing,  r>f  the  Countess's  lost 
jewels,  of  the  fat  old  lady's  well-secured  small 
hamper,  cert.ainly  not  of  .\rt  high,  low,  or 
mid<lle,  when  a  small  picture  (No.  'J44  in  the 
catalogue)  suddeidy  caught  my  eye,  attracted 
me,  sei/ed  me,  bound  me,  cnch.ained  me,  and 
h.as  never  let  me  go  since.  I  am  at  this  jiresent 
moment,  and  have  l>ecn  for  the  last  four 
months,  manacled  :  jny  gaoler's  name  is  CJerard 
Dow. 

Talk  of  the  S].-   '  1  the  Vicarias,  and  the 

Piombi,  and  the   '  s,  and  the  Newgatea 

— 1  could  escape  from  all  of  them  consecutively, 


mere's  pictures. 
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but  from  Gerard  Dow—!     0  beware,  reader  !  of 
No.  244  in  the  catalogue  ! 

1  left  Bridgewater  House  that  morning  (escorted 
of  course  by  a  double  Gerard  Dow,  before  and 
behind)  with  a  new  ' '  taste. "  I  met  a  friend  in  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  and  ravenously  inquired  if  he 
had,  or  if  he  knew  of,  any  specimen  of  the  high 
Dutch  school  ?  My  frien<l  piques  himself  rather 
on  being  philosophical  and  facetious,  and  he  sug- 
gested Mynheer  Van  Dunk,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  his  entire  approval  of  that  venerable  Bourge- 
mestre's  spirited  performance  in  "brandy  and 
water  daily."  T  turned  from  the  man  in  disgust, 
and  Gerard  Dow  took  me  along  Oxford  Street,  on 
the  south,  or  fishy,  side,  looking  at  everything 
and  everybody  with  an  eyeglass  that  seemed  to 
say,  fiercely  :""  Why  the  deuce  are  you  not  of  the 
hiQ;ii  Dutch  school?'" 

1  was  getting  desperate,  I  felt  all  over  Gerard 
Dow,  and  Heaven  only  knows  what  woidd  not 
have  happened,  had  not  a  very  small  picture  in  a 
very  large  frame  attracted  my  notice.  I  rushed 
into  the  shop:  "Is  that  of  the  Dutch  school?" 
Seller  covddn't  say  ;  might  be  ;  didn't  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  it.  "What's  the  price?"  Well, 
the  price  urns  twenty  guineas,  an<l  cheap  too,  but 
I  might  have  it  for  eighteen.  No  ;  1  didn't  care 
al)Out  it  at  that  price,  l;)ut  (Gerard  Dow  was  pinch- 
ing me  all  over)  Init  if  he  could  state  the  lowest 
figure,  &c.,  &c.  Well,  I  might  take  it  for  fifteen 
guineas.  I  was  going  to  decline  this  ofi'er  also, 
but  Gerard  Dow  within  and  without  me  multi- 
plied himself  infinitely,  choked  me,  and — I 
bought  it  ! 

The    picture    came    home,   and  1  was    brought 
with    it.      Large  bluc-moiUdy  stains    covered  the 
principal  figures.      I  got  on  my  knees  and  washed 
it  with — no  matter.    "I'lie  stock  of  silk  and  saliva 
I  exhausted  on  tliat  pictiu-e  might  form  an  item 
in  Mr.    (Gladstone's  revised  budget  next  year.      I 
rubbed,  and  breathed,  and  oil'd,  and  polish'd,  like 
a  machine,  for  two  days  and  two  nights  without 
intermission,    save   for   food  (consisting   of  Gerard 
Dow  and  a  mutton  chop).    With  the  early  dawn  of 
the  third  day  I  perceived  on  the  collar  of  one  of  the 
secondary  personages  (a  female)  something  like   a 
delicate  fret-work  of  lace.      Machinery  in  motion 
again  ; — more  rubbing,  more  oil,  more  breathing, 
nTore  silk,  more  saliva,  and  the  lace-work  became 
clearer  and  more  distinct.      A  thoiighb — an  awfid 
thought — struck    me.     I    rushed    to    the    British 
Museum     reading-room    (conveyed    by  at   least  a 
quadruple  Gerard  Dow)   ar.d  ransacked  the  cata- 
logues for  works  on  painting ;  attendants  in  obedience 
to  my  call  came,  —  all  books  from  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  up  to  the  eyebrows  ;    and  I  peered  into 
them — those  books,  from  Dr.  Waagen's  downwards, 
in  hopes  of  a  description  of  my  little  painting  with 
the  big  frame.     And  I  and  Gerard  Dow  within  me 
found  it,  moreover.       And  then  home  again  ;  but, 
oh  !  with  what  speed  and  apprehension.     What, 
if — during   my    absence — the    house    had    caught 
fire,  and  the  whole  fire-brigade  had  failed  to  save 
my  painting  ?  What  if  my  little  nephew,  with  that 
new  box  of  tools,  had  removed  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties by   planing  away    the  surface  ?     What  if, 
through  the  influence  of  the  main-drainage  works, 
the  walls  had  fallen  in  ?  I  breathed  freely  only  on 


beholding 


again  uenojding  my  treasure  and  feeling  it  all 
over.  And  then  I  rubbed  at  the  lace  collar  again, 
and  felt  my  knees  giving  way,  and  my  whole  body 
assuming  a  position  of  religious  aAve,  as  the  lace- 
work  grew  by  degrees  into — letters  of  fantastic 
shape,  'tis  true  :  but  still  letters — and  such  letters 
— good  Heavens  !  a  G  and  an  E  and  an  R,  and 
then  an  A,  another  E,  and  a  D  ;  then  a  blank 
(just  under  the  chin),  and  then  a  larger  D  and  an 

0  and Yes  it  was  !     1  fell  back  shrieking  the 

name — Gerard  Dow  ! 

I  have  the  picture  novf'.  1  have  put  it  into  a 
small  portable  joss-house,  and  I  worship  it  daily, 
and  sometimes  nightly.  When  I  have  venerated 
it  till  my  eyes  are  tired,  I  put  on  lemon-kid 
gloves,  shut  my  eyes,  and  gently  knuckle  it 
behind,  so  that  my  ears  may  drink  in  the  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  wontlrous  panel.     In  a  word 

1  have  Taste  Number  Three,  and  I  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  i>icture-gallery.  S.  0.  M. 


INSUREECTION  AT  HARPER'S  FERRY, 

FKOM    MUM    BET    TO    OLD    BROWN. 

Instead  of  moralising  on  the  old  truth  of  the 
small  beginnings  of  great  revolutions,  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  movers  of  mighty  changes,  let  us 
look  at  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  modern  society  presents.  The  story 
has  not  yet  got  into  history  ;  but  we  may  feel  sure 
that  it  will,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  complete, 
if  not  before. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  colonial  society 
in  America  was  at  that  stage  so  pleasantly 
described  by  the  late  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  in  her 
"Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  the  wealthier 
class  of  northern  citizens  lived  somewhat  more 
like  the  planters  of  the  South  than  they  do  now. 
They  all  held  slaves,  and  talked  of  the  patriarchal 
character  of  the  institution  with  more  reason  than 
the  cotton  and  sugar  producers  of  a  brisk  commer- 
cial age.  They  farmed,  in  a  manner  ;  and  they 
took  life  very  easily,  and  let  their  negroes  take  it 
easily  too.  There  was  nowhere  the  same  pressure 
on  the  labourers  that  there  has  been  since  our 
cotton  manufacture  arose  and  spread ;  and  in  the 
northern  states  especially  the  driving  activity  of 
modern  American  life  was  not  dreamed  of.  The 
negroes  were  rarely  over-worked  :  they  had  often 
too  little  to  do  ;  and  the  great  evil  of  their  con- 
dition (after  the  mighty  evil  inherent  in  all 
slavery,  of  the  forfeiture  of  manhood  itself)  was, 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  humours  of  their 
owners. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  then,  when  Mrs.  Grant's 
relative  was  leading  the  remarkable  country-life 
exhibited  in  the  memoir,  the  gentry  of  the  State 
of  New  York  were  always  finding  that  their 
negroes  increased  upon  their  hands  when  they  had 
not  sufficient  employment  for  them  ;  and,  in  order 
not  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home,  they  sold 
or  gave  away  the  superfluous  children  born  on 
their  estates.  Two  young  sisters  were  sold  in  this 
way  into  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  being  bought 
by  Colonel  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  a  smiiU  country 
settlement.  Their  parents  had  been  brought  from 
Africa,  and  the  children  had  derived  no  education 
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from  them  or  from  anybody  else,  llicy  had  no 
notion  of  reading  and  writing  ;  but  tlu-y  seom  to 
have  had  notions  as  clear  as  tho  atuiosiiliero  of 
Africa  of  whatever  they  did  attend  to.  Tliis  timo 
hundred  years  Elizabeth  was  eighteen  ycai-a  t>ld  ; 
a  strong  liearty  girl,  fond  of  activity  of  all  sorts, 
and  valuable  not  only  on  that  aci-ount  but  because 
of  her  quietness  and  silence.  As  afterwards  ap- 
peared, her  rule  of  life  was  "  keepin'  still  and 
mindin'  things."  And  thus  she  gave  no  trouble, 
made  no  mischief,  and  w;is  alsvays  up  to  the  occa- 
sion. Such  was  the  account  which  her  ownei-s 
would  have  given  of  her  a  century  since  ;  but 
they  were  not  aware  that  this  (piict  girl — Mum 
Bet,  as  she  wa.s  called  through  life — would  be  the 
means  of  determining  the  destinies  of  their  great 
country,  after  a  century  or  more  of  its  national 
existence.  They  did  ui>t  then  suspect  that  they 
were  about  to  become  a  nation  ;  that  their  uovern- 
ment  would  be  a  federal  repid)lic  ;  that  their 
slaves  would  bo  a  canker  at  tho  core  of  their 
republicanism ;  that  the  alternative  woidd,  in 
time,  bo  surrendering  the  liberties  of  the  whites 
or  the  slavery  of  tlio  blacks  ;  and  that  this  alter- 
native was  to  be  decided  for  them,  unconsciously 
and  long  iu  advance,  by  this  black  damsel,  Mum 
Bet,  whom  they  did  not  bestow  a  thought  iipon 
as  she  waited  behind  tlicir  chaira  when  tlxey  dined 
with  e.ich  other.  All  this  was  in  the  future, 
except  the  girl  and  her  excellent  faculties. 

Her  use  of  her  faculties  may  be  seen  in  her 
behaviour  on  an  occasion  which  occurred  later  on 
in  her  life,  after  the  country  became  disturbed  by 
war  and  the  local  troubles  which  attended  it. 
She  was  nursing,  in  severe  illness,  the  wife  of 
.Judge  Sedgwick,  in  the  country — the  .Judge  being 
at  boston  on  business.  There  were  nightly  appre- 
hensions throughout  the  State  from  the  visits  of 
the  Maraiulers,  as  they  were  called — bands  of 
lawless  men,  who  entered  and  plundered  the 
houses  of  country  gentlemen  by  night,  on  pretence 
of  searching  for  ammunition  and  ]irisoncrs. 
Nobody  could  conjecture  when  they  would  come ; 
and  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  be  in  Boston, 
taking  the  chance  of  their  homes  not  being  entereil 
in  their  absence.  The  valley  of  the  Ilousatonic 
depended  on  Mum  Bet  for  its  safety  when  the 
hea<ls  of  families  were  awaj'.  Her  common  sense 
was  a  match  for  all  the  jiowers  of  evil,  in  the  view 
of  her  neighbours  ;  anil  the  administration  of  the 
public  safety  was,  by  common  consent,  placed  in 
her  hands. 

She  declared  she  could  have  no  cowards  hanging 
about  her.  Anybmly  that  was  afraid  must  be  oil'. 
She  sent  children  and  timid  women  up  into  tho 
hills  at  sunset,  to  sleep  in  farm-houses  that  were 
secure  fnun  attack.  She  accepted  the  charge  of 
all  the  gold  watches,  rings,  and  other  sniall 
valuables  which  the  neighbours  wished  to  i)rc- 
aervo.  She  stowed  them  all  in  an  iron  chest  in 
her  garret,  and  arranged  everj'thing  for  tlic  ex- 
I>ected  intrusion.  The  gieat  fear  w.as  that  the 
fellows  would  drink  and  be  riotous :  and  this 
was  the  danger  that  Mum  Bet  first  aildressed 
herself  to.  She  put  all  the  sj)irits  and  wine 
behind  several  rows  of  bottled  porter,  took  out 
the  corks  to  make  the  porter  flat,  and  jiut  them 
in  -igain.     She  hid  away  all  candles  and  candle- 


sticks but  one,  ami  that  she  determined  to  carry 
herself.  She  loaded  the  pistols,  and  fully  intended 
to  lead  the  Marauders  to  believe  that  the  gentle- 
men were  at  home,  by  the  number  of  shots  fired 
at  tho  intrudera.  To  save  Mrs.  Sedgwick  from 
intrusion  was  her  object  :  but  when  the  moment 
came,  Mrs.  Sedgwick  insjsteil  on  tho  people  being 
admitted  without  a  shot.  Mum  Bet  was  to  the 
last  degree  reluctant ;  but,  as  she  must  open  tho 
door,  she  did  it  with  a  tiro  shovel  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  assurance  that  neither  tho  Judge 
was  tliere  nor  any  ammunition  i>r  j)ri3oner8.  They 
said  they  would  ascertain  this  for  thenmelves,  antl 
would  have  taken  the  light.  She  lield  it  back, 
and  said  she  would  light  them  wherever  they 
chose  to  go,  but  would  not  part  with  the  candle- 
stick. That  was  the  way  to  the  cellars,  and  this 
was  tho  way  to  the  chaudiers.  \Vhicli  did  they 
prefer  ? 

They  chose  the  cellars  fii*st,  and,  as  she  had 
anticipated,  rushed  upon  the  "li(juor."  One 
broke  the  neck  of  a  bottle  ;  for  which  Mum  Bet 
rebuked  him,  saying  she  would  bring  them  a 
corkscrew,  if  they  wished  to  <lrink  like  gentle- 
men, but  that  the  next  who  broke  a  bottle  should 
feel  tho  edge  of  her  shovel.  One  and  another 
tasted,  and  made  wry  faces  at  the  flat  porter, 
saying  that  gentlemen  had  odd  ttistes  to  like  such 
bitter  stuir,  and  that  spirits  were  inlinitcly  better. 
The  rei)ly  to  which  was,  that  the  sort  of  gentlemen 
who  lived  here  did  not  drink  spirits. 

The  intruilers  lielped  themselves  to  pickled 
pork  out  of  a  barrel  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
cellar-stairs  ;  but  they  were  so  stung  by  Mum 
Bet's  sarcasm  about  coming  for  ammunition  and 
prisoners,  and  taking  up  with  juckled  pork,  that 
they  threw  back  their  booty  into  the  barrel. 
Next  followed  a  pretended  search  of  the  chambers, 
where  they  thrust  their  bayonets  under  the  beds. 
It  so  hai>pcned  that  there  was  nothing  viKil)lc 
which  was  worth  carrying  oil' ;  and  Mum  Bet 
hoped  they  were  going  away  when  they  turned 
ui)-.stair3  to  the  garret.  In  hers  the  chest  attracted 
their  attention,  and  some  one  observed  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  something  in  it.  Mum  Bet 
put  down  the  light,  and  kneeled  on  tho  chest, 
shovel  in  hand,  saying,  "This  is  my  chist,  and  let 
any  man  try  to  touch  it,  and  see  what  he  will 
got  I "  A  negro  woman's  chest  was  not  thought 
worth  the  venture,  and  the  owner  had  the  satis- 
faction of  lighting  the  jiarty  down  to  the  hall- 
door.  Tliere  they  were  met  by  an  ollicious  young 
lady,  a  visitor  in  the  house,  who  deprived  Mum 
Bet  of  the  glory  of  sending  them  away  empty- 
handed.  Sho  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to 
see  the  stables,  which  occasi<ined  the  loss  of  ono 
or  more  horses.  Mum  Bet  was  provoked  to  speech, 
saying  that  if  she  hail  thought  "the  jtesky  fool  " 
would  have  dtine  such  a  thing,  she  would  have 
turned  the  horaes  loose  in  the  meadow  overnight, 
knowing  that  they  would  come  at  her  call  in  the 
morning. 

This  anecdote— one  among  many — shows  what 
this  woman  was  made  of.  The  sttiry  has  been 
told  before :  but  its  significance  as  an  illustration 
of  character,  and  the  further  sttiry  of  what  she 
achieved,  appear  in  a  different  aspect,  under  the 
light  of    recent  events,   from  that  iu  which  her 
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merits  and  sendees  were  inscribed  upon  tlie  grave- 
stone which  covers  her  remains  in  the  outcast 
di\dsion  of  the  churchyard  of  the  valley  which  she 
protected. 

Colonel  Ashley's  lady  was  not  amiable  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  human  property.  She  one  day 
struck  at  Mum  Bet's  sister  with  a  heated  shovel, 
which  did  not  hurt  the  sister  because  Mum  Bet, 
always  ready,  caught  the  lilow  upon  her  arm. 
She  carried  to  her  grave  this  brand  of  slavery  ; 
but  it  gave  liberty  to  miiltitiides.  She  acted  as  a 
free  person  woidcl  have  done.  She  left  the  house, 
and  refused  to  return.  Colonel  Ashley  appealed 
to  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  his  slave.  The 
slave  opened  to  Judge  Sedgwick,  to  his  infinite 
astonishment,  her  purpose  of  claiming  her  liberty 
under  the  law.  Nothing  coidd  seem  more  absiird 
to  the  la-nyers  :  l^ut  the  illiterate  woman  was 
right.  In  the  "Bill  o'  Eights,"  she  said,  there 
was  no  distinction  made  among  the  people.  To 
be  human  was  enough  :  and  she  claimed  to  lie 
free  and  equal  with  everybody  else.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick undertook  her  cause,  and  gained  it.  It  was 
tried  at  Great  Barrington  :  and  the  residt  was 
that  she  was  declared  free,  and  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  her  services  fronr  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

This  happened  in  1772,  when  she  was  thirty 
years  old.  Ker  example  was  followed,  with 
success,  by  so  many  slaves  that  society  saw  the 
absurdity  of  at  once  maintaining  slavery  and 
glorying  in  their  Bill  of  Bights.  They  preferred 
the  extension  to  the  contraction  of  libeity,  and 
soon  abolished  slavery  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  wonder  was  what  Mum  Bet  could  know 
about  the  "Bill  o'  Bights."  She  said  it  was 
owing  to  her  "  keepin'  still  and  mindin'  things." 
She  made  it  all  out  by  listening  to  tlie  conversation 
while  waiting  at  table.  She  gathered  the  terms 
of  the  declaration,  and  common  sense  showed  her 
her  interest  in  them.  Thus  did  emancipation 
begin  by  an  untaught  negro  woman  "keepin' 
still  and  mindin'  things." 

Her  lawyer  asked  her  what  he  was  to  do  with 
all  the  money  she  was  now  worth.  She  desired 
him  to  fee  the  lawyers  well,  and  take  care  of  the 
rest  for  her.  No  inducement  coiild  prevail  on  her 
to  return  to  Colonel  Ashley's.  She  wanted  to 
escape  from  the  associations  of  slavery.  She  lived 
twenty  years  with  the  Sedgwicks,  very  liapi)ily, 
and  married  there,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  taking  care  of  a  host  of  grandchildren.  Her 
long  life  was  fidl  of  good  deeds ;  but  the  great 
fact  of  her  having  pidled  up  the  first  root  of 
slavery  is  that  by  which  she  will  be  remembered 
through  future  generations. 

This  story  is  brought  to  mind  just  now  by  the 
setting  in  of  a  new  phase  in  that  decline  of 
Amei-ican  slavery  which  was  begun  by  Mum  Bet. 
She  died  just  before  the  advent  of  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Bepublic,  whose 
fortunes  are,  and  for  a  time  must  be,  bound  up 
with  the  "  pecidiar  institution  "  which  Mum  Bet 
could  not  tolerate.  She  died  in  1829,  Avhen 
events  were  rii)ening  for  the  change  which  was  to 
come  to  pass  in  1832. 

She  obtained  her  freedom,  as  we  have  seen,  in 


1772.  The  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  pi-oclaimed  in  1776.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  of  the  infant  Keiniblic  was,  that 
the  slave-trade  shoidd  cease  in  1808  ;  that  is,  the 
importation  of  native  Africans  :  for  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  the  separate  sovereign  States  of 
the  Union  has  never  l^een  stopped. 

During  the  term  of  Mum  Bet's  free  life,  the 
condition  of  her  countrymen  in  the  Southern 
States  was  growing  worse  in  proportion  to  the 
development  of  European  manufactures  and 
American  trade.  New  tracts  of  territory  were 
bought — as  Louisiana  and  Florida — over  which 
the  prtedial  negi'oes  were  spread,  as  fast  as  they 
had  worn  out  the  soil  in  the  older  States.  Their 
owners  gained  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  allowing  the  North  fiscal  advantages  in 
exchange  for  such  power.  It  was  in  this  waj^ 
that  the  planters  got  leave  to  reckon  three-fifths 
of  all  their  slaves  (women,  children  and  all)  as  a 
jiart  of  the  constituency  which  sent  them  to  the 
legislature  at  AVashington  :  and  it  was  tlnis  that 
they  obtained  the  one  single  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Eejuiblic  which  recognised  slavery  : 
— that  by  which  the  citizens  of  all  States  were 
bound  to  catch  and  send  back  fugitive  slaves  ;  or, 
as  tliey  v.'ei-e  daintily  called,  "persons  held  to 
labour  and  service,  escaping  into  another  State." 

During  a  course  of  weary  years,  the  negroes 
were  worked  harder,  treated  less  and  less  like 
"family  retainers,"  and  more  and  more  like  farm 
stock,  till,  Avhen  Lafayette  paid  a  visit  to  the 
country  in  1825,  he  remarked  with  sorrow  the 
debased  condition  of  the  negroes,  saying  that  when 
he  was  there  before,  the  negroes  used  to  live  in 
the  camp  with  the  white  soldiers,  and  bivouac 
with  them  on  the  march,  and  fight  side  by  side 
Avith  them  in  the  field  :  whereas  now  they 
had  l)een  pressed  down  into  a  more  injurious 
slavery'',  and  were  hated,  according  to  the  old 
rule,  that  men  hate  those  whom  they  have 
injured. 

Then  came  the  long  series  of  insurrections,  at 
last  averaging  twelve  in  a  year,  including  the 
great  and  small  risings  in  all  the  slave  States. 
That  series  closed  with  the  fearful  Southampton 
massacre  of  1831 — two  years  after  Mum  Bet  was 
in  her  grave.  In  that  rising  above  seventy  whites 
were  slain  by  negroes.  Even  then,  there  were 
planters  who  believed  themselves  safe,  unaware 
that  the  old  "patriarchal"  feeling  had  long  been 
worn  out,  by  the  increased  sutferings  of  the 
"retainers."  A  kind-hearted  gentleman  of  Vir- 
ginia told  a  guest  from  the  North,  at  the  A^ery 
time  of  the  Southampton  rising,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was  not  a  jierfect 
understanding  between  masters  and  slaves  ;  and 
he  proposed  to  put  this  to  the  test  on  the  spot. 
He  summoned  his  confidential  negro — his  head 
manager — asked  him  if  he  knew  what  had  hap- 
p)ened  at  Southampton,  and  that  the  insurgents 
were  coming  that  way  ;  found  he  knew  all  about 
it  ;  told  him  that  he  slumld  depend  on  him  to 
defend  the  house  and  its  inmates  ;  and  was 
startled  at  the  countenance  and  silence  of  the 
man.     He  proceeded  : 

"  If  I  arm  you,  yoii  will  protect  my  family?" 

"No,  massa. " 
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"  Do  you  mean,  that  if  the  Southampton 
negroes  come  here,  you  will  join  them?" 

"  Yes,  iiiassa." 

The  iiiahtLT  was  broken  heartctl.  The  earth 
had  yawned  under  his  feet,  iuid  swalhnved  up  all 
his  hope  and  contidence.  A  new  jieriod,  how- 
ever, Wiis  iipening,  though  he  and  all  othera  wore 
unaware  of  it.  The  .S"uthaiupton  risiny  was  the 
last  for  a  (juarter  of  a  Lcntury  :  and  the  one  wliich 
occurred  in  1S'»7  was  induced  if  not  imagined  by 
the  slaveholders.  Their  i)oliti<';d  oratt>i"s  had 
expatiated  in  puMio  on  the  iirtainty  of  abolition 
if  Colonel  Fremont  became  President,  so  aii  to 
excite  great  agitation  among  the  negroes  :  but  it 
was  not  a  planned  insurrection. 

In  183'J,  four  men,  citizen.'^  of  Massachusctt.-*, 
met  in  a  poor  garn t,  ami  sat  with  thiir  feet  upon  a 
wood-pile,  resolving  that  slavcrj',  the  curae  of 
their  country,  should  bo  abolished  :  and  to  work 
they  went,  in  a  jieaccable  way,  to  eidighten  public 
o{iiuion.  Their  opening  appeal,  in  the  (irst  nunil)er 
of  their  new3pai)cr,  is  a  historical  document  which 
will  move  the  soids  of  future  generations.  Up  to 
that  time,  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  directii«n 
of  emancipation,  since  the  northern  States  had 
freed  their  slaves  ;  though  one  measure  had  been 
attempted  for  exp.atriating  troublesome  negroes  to 
Africa.  From  1S."V2  onwards,  tliere  was  a  manifest 
improvement  in  the  material  treatment  of  slaves, 
from  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  the  world  being 
ilirectcd  upon  their  condition.  In  some  States 
there  were  relaxations  in  their  favour  ;  in  others, 
fresh  restrictions  on  their  libnties.  But  hope  had 
now  arisen  among  them  :  and  the  immediate 
consequence  was  a  triice  to  insurrection.  They 
l)elieved  that  more  coidd  be  done  for  them  by 
their  friends  in  the  free  States  than  they  couKl  do 
for  themselves,  and  thej'  waited — except  those 
who  coidd  get  away.  They  brought  up  their 
I  lii!  'nn  in  the  knowledge  of  the  north  star,  wliich 
w;i-  i  .  gulile  them  some  day  to  the  free  land  of 
Canada.  More  and  more  escaped  every  year,  till 
an  agency  was  established — called  the  Under- 
ground Railroad — by  which  fugitive  slaves  were 
.'■.  :red  and  forwanled  to  Canada.  This  was 
II. 't  ilie  business  of  the  abolitioiust  body  ;  l>ecause 
that  body  contends  with  the  vicious  principle 
of  slavery  by  means  of  ojiinion  only  ;  but  there 
were  always  frientls  along  the  lines  taken  by 
fugitives.  From  the  increase  of  escajies,  an<l  the 
growth  of  opinion,  arose  legislation  in  Congress. 
In  18.*i2,  it  was  said  by  the  leading  statesmen 
there  that  the  'of  slavery  would  never  be 

heard  of  in    <  ■     ^  It   was   all   but   exeliuled 

from  the  constitution  (entirely  so  in  words),  and 
so  it  would  ever  Ix;  from  Congress.  Before  twenty 
years  had  passed,  there  was  never  a  debate  in 
Congress  which  did  not  issue  in  some  discussion 
of  slavery  ;  and  then  ensued  the  passage  of  laws 
— the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  for  one — which  are 
'I' .  I.-'vd  ur.constitutional  by  so  many  of  the 
eiii.  •  lis  that  there  can  be  no  rest  while  they  are 
enforced.  .Several  States  have  repudiated  them 
by  their  own  legislation — by  person.al  lilterty  laws 
irreconcileable  with  those  of  Congress.  The 
impending  (piestion  is,  in  fact,  whether  the  ob- 
noxious laws  wliich  force  the  defence  of  slavery 
on  the  whole  nation  shall  be  nulliiied  by  slavery 


ceasing  to  be  a  national  institution  ;  or  whether 
the  free  States  shall  compel  the  slave  States  to 
abolish  slavery  altogether. 

Oi  late,  however,  a  great  change  h.is  been 
working,  opening  a  new  prosiMjct  to  all  parlies. 
While  the  politicians  were  busy,  the  friends  of 
free  labour  were  obtaining  a  better  position  for 
the  negro  in  society.  There  were  always  free 
negroes  who  were  rich  and  cilucated,  antl  their 
nundier  has  greatly  incrcaseiL  The  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts  are  now  open  to  chil»lren 
of  all  complexions,  without  distinction.  Many 
chiuvhes,  railway  carriages,  and  hotels  are  now 
open  also.  The  free  blacks  hold  annual  conven- 
tions, at  which  they  organise  their  opposition  to 
all  schemes  for  inducing  them  to  leave  their  coun- 
try, on  any  pretence  whatever,  while  there  is  a 
slave  of  their  race  on  its  soil. 

While  these  people  have  been  rising,  the  slave- 
holdei-s  have  been  sinking  in  fortunes.  Their 
whole  number,  according  to  tlu>  census  returns,  is 
:>JU,000,  out  of  the  '27,UUO,(»()i)  of  the  population. 
Seven-tenths  of  the  white  population  of  the  slave 
States  .ire  persons  too  poor  to  hold  slaves,  and 
for  the  most  part  descendants  of  old  f.unilits 
once  prosperous.  A  most  singular  conflict  has 
Ijcgun  between  these  two  classes  of  while  resi- 
dents. 

\'arioua  incidents,  and  ji.irticidarly  the  pub- 
lication of  a  remarkable  book,*  have  aroused  the 
"  jioor  whites  "—or  "mean  whites,"  as  they  are 
locally  called — to  a  sense  of  their  wretched  con- 
dition :  and  their  lirst  iilca  was,  nalur.illj',  that  it 
was  hard  that  the  possession  of  shaves  should  be 
monop<)lised  by  a  very  few  planters — an  exceed- 
ingly small  .iristocracy.  Hence  the  recent  cry  for 
the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave-tr.ade.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  found  imposail>le  to  obtain 
in  any  direction  the  new  soil  which  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  In  the  south- 
west, not  only  does  a  desert  without  water  come 
up  to  the  frontier  line  of  Texas,  but  in  Texas 
itself  the  free  labour  of  CJermans  and  other  intel- 
ligent cultivators  is  gaining  largely  on  slave- 
labour  by  being  more  piolitablc.  The  attempt  to 
introduce  slavery  into  Kans;is  has  more  than 
failed  :  it  has  prepared  Missouri  for  emancipation. 
All  this  makes  the  slaveholders  more  tenacious 
th.an  ever  of  their  monoj)oly  ;  .and  to  preserve  it 
they  arc  actually  joining  j)olitical  forces  with 
Northern  parties  to  obtivin  an  anti-slavery  Presi- 
dent at  the  next  election.  They  ojipose  the  slave- 
tr.ade  :  they  give  up  the  idea  of  new  territory  ; 
and  they  desire  a  President  who  sludl  be  in  favour 
pf  conlining  the  institution  within  its  present 
bounds,  .as  to  both  space  and  numbers. 

But  the  frontier  States — those  which  bonier  on 
the  free  Stjitcs — ;usk  what  (Ik  1/  are  to  do,  n<jw  tli.at 
thous.ands  of  slaves  are  escaping  from  theui 
and  through  them,  and  that  they  are  sure  of  being 
the  sufferers  in  any  conflict  Ijetwecn  their  neigh- 
Iiours  on  either  hand.  Some  have  long  been 
selling  away  their  negroes  to  the  extreme  South  ; 
some  have  tried  the  jdan  of  oppressing  the  free 
bkacks,  and  either  expatriating  or  enslaving  them, 
because  their  very  presence  i)repares  men's  minds 

•  Helper's  "Impending  Cri«U  of  tho  Soutb." 
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for  seeing  negroes  freed.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  line  of  country  are  dis- 
posed to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  North,  when- 
ever the  time  comes  for  a  linal  decision  of  the 
question. 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  when  Old  Brown — 
Old  Ossawatomie,  as  he  is  called  at  home — ap}tears 
upon  the  scene.  A  little  time  will  show  whether 
he  may  shake  hands  with  Mum  Bet  over  a  laj^se 
of  ninety  years,  as  a  finisher  of  her  work,  or 
whether  he  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  it  hy  a 
grave  mistake. 

Brown  is  a  "son  of  the  Puritans"  (as  New 
England  men  call  themselves),  bearing  a  thorough 
likeness  to  his  forefathers.  He  went  forth  into 
Kansas,  with  his  train  of  sons,  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  soil  :  and  he,  and  such  men  as  he, 
achieved  it.  Always  armed,  usually  in  the  saddle, 
stern,  calm,  silent,  excei)t  when  he  had  to  say 
burning  words,  he  bafiied  and  defeated  the 
"  Border  Buffians  "  from  over  the  frontier,  with 
the  loss  of  several  sons,  and  to  the  confirmation 
of  his  interior  persuasion  that  he  was  the  destined 
liberator  of  American  slaves. 

He  discovered  that  in  Missouri,  whence  the 
"Border  Eufiians"  came,  slavery  was  becoming 
uni)opular ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants would  be  glad  to  begin,  at  any  moment, 
])aying  wages  to  their  negroes,  and  leaving  them 
free  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  He  found  these 
citizens  fully  aware,  too,  that  the  value  of  slaves 
as  capital  is  only  nominal, — their  supjiosed  value 
passing  into  the  land  at  the  moment  of  the 
labourer  becoming  free.  Land  is  valueless  in  the 
slave  States,  when  there  are  no  slaves  ui)on  it. 
The  Missoiiri  peo})le  showed  their  opinions  and 
wishes  by  electing  anti-slavery  representatives. 
Then  Brown  began  helping  away  the  slaves  of  the 
opponents  of  a  change.  Hy  his  own  account,  he 
eual:)led  a  great  number  to  reach  Canada. 

All  this  while  it  was  well  known  that  in 
Western  Virginia  the  landowmers, — farmers  living 
on  high  table-land, — had  always  found  slavery 
injurious,  and  had  for  many  years  i^etitioned  and 
struggled  for  some  form  of  emancipation.  It  was 
notorious  also  that  the  frontier  State  of  Mary- 
land could  no  longer  retain  its  slaA^es,who  were 
always  running  away  :  and  that  the  Courts  Avere 
inflicting  the  most  ferocious  punishments  on 
seamen  and  others  who  were  supposed  to  have 
favoured  the  escape  of  negroes.  This  ferocity,  and 
various  proposed  seveiities  towards  free  negroes, 
betrayed  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  existed  in 
Maryland. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  a  singularly  beautiful  spot,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Allcghanies,  where  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah, 
form  a  junction,  and  treat  the  traveller  with  the 
last  chorus  of  many  waters  before  he  enters  upon 
the  retreats  of  the  mountain  range.  Thither  come 
the  farmers  of  Western  Virginia,  when  they  have 
to  enter  upon  the  lower  world  ;  and  thither  come 
the  Maryland  and  Lower  Virginian  slaveholders 
when  they  want  to  pass  westwards,  or  to  seek  a 
cool  temperature  in  siimmer.  It  is  just  Avithin 
the  Virginian  frontier,  and  precisely  where  Mary- 
land is  narrowest,  so  that  Pennsylvania  may  be 
reached  in  a  few  hours. 


Thither  came  old  Brown,  a  year  or  more  ago, 
after  having  buried  his  sons,  and  laid  low  his 
enemies  in  Kansas,  and  seen  the  soil  safe  from  the 
intrusion  of  slavery,  and  put  the  Missouri  peojjle  in 
the  way  of  getting  rid  of  what  remained  of  the  curse 
in  their  territory.  It  apjiears  that  he  believed  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  his  life  to  go  Avherever  he  could 
most  effectually  repeat  this  kind  of  effort.  So  he 
went  to  Har^)er's  Ferxy,  where,  close  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  free  blacks  are  A'ery  flourish- 
ing, he  could  operate  at  once  upon  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  If  he  had  wished  to  raise  a  servile  war, 
he  would  have  gone  down  into  the  cotton  States  : 
Imt,  as  he  says,  he  had  no  desire  to  kindle  such 
horrors.  He  wished  to  free  the  slaves  without 
bloodshed  ; — that  is,  bjr  running  them  off.  For  a 
year  he  has  lived,  with  two  or  three  coadjutors, 
at  a  farm  near  Harper's  Ferry,  maturing  his 
schemes,  and  collecting  arms  and  other  resources 
for  holding  the  ground  while  the  negroes  ran.  If 
he  had  consulted  the  abolitionists  (properly  so 
called),  they  would  have  tried  to  dissuade  him ; 
for  they  have  never  favom-ed  such  methods.  But 
Brown  is  a  man  who  takes  his  own  course,  as  men 
who  believe  themselves  heaven-directed  must 
naturally  do. 

How  far  he  has  been  deceived  by  himself,  and 
how  far  by  others,  time  will  perhaps  shoM'.  It  is 
certain  that  he  expected  the  negroes  to  be  more 
ready  to  start,  and  many  nu)re  M'hites  to  be  at  his 
command,  than  he  actually  found.  The  negroes 
there  were  not  field-negroes,  nor  numerous,  and 
they  were  nfi-aid  to  stir.  So  some  say  ;  while 
others  believe  that  the  "stampede"  has  been  a 
veiy  large  one.  The  great  plicnomenon  in  the 
case  is,  the  intense  terror  Avhich  existed  at 
Washington,  eighty  miles  off,  and  through  the 
slave  States,  when  tw"enty-two  men  took  possession 
of  Harrier's  Ferry  on  behalf  of  the  negroes. 

Wherever  there  was  previous  dissatisfaction 
with  the  worn-out  "  peculiar  institution, "  it  will 
surely  be  comjjletely  discredited  now,  as  a  cause 
of  such  x)enalties  as  the  citizens  of  free  States 
never  have  to  pay. 

Between  the  frantic  to-ror  in  the  whole  range 
of  slave  States,  and  the  astonishment  in  the 
North  at  the  disclosure  of  so  feeble  a  constitiition 
of  society ;  between  the  fantastic  notions  in 
Virginia  of  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  the 
mingled  indignation  and  amixsement  of  New 
Yorkers  and  New  Englauders  at  the  imputations 
thrown  out  against  them,  there  must  be  either  a 
better  understanding,  or  a  decisive  breach.  Either 
way,  the  wild  and  abortive  attempt  at  Harper's 
Feriy  will  ^jrobably  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
settlement  of  the  great  question  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  a  democratic  rei)ublic.  The  insti- 
tution itself  may  run  its  chance  of  existence  in 
the  separate  States,  in  competition  ^^■itll  the  free 
labour  which  is  entering  the  field  at  all  jiouits  ; 
but,  as  a  national  institution,  slavery  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  AveU- judging  men,  approaching  its 
end. 

Old  Brown's  enterprise  has,  most  unexpectedly, 
.so  aflected  the  elections  in  the  North,  as  to  render 
the  chances  of  an  anti-slavery  President  stronger 
than   they  ever  were    before.     If  such  a   choice 
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should  be  inaile,  other  States  may  do  as  Massa- 
chusetts did  in  Mum  Bit's  tiuio.  If  ivory  citizen 
liad  leave  to  do  what  he  wouhl  witli  his  own, — to 
pay  his  negroes  wages,  instead  of  giving  them 
food,  cKjtIiing,  and  habitation,  ho  would  at  once 
save  money,  find  his  fortunes  rising,  and  hope 
again  to  keej)  the  lirsc  phico  la  the  cotton-nuirkets 
of  the  worUl.  Since  it  was  proved  by  (Jovern- 
nient  returns,  that  the  value  of  the  entire  produce 
of  the  slave  States, — cotton,  tobaeeo,  sugar,  and 
everything  else  that  is  grown, — is  less  than  the 
hay-croj)  alone  of  the  free  States,  the  planters 
have  been  as  anxious  as  so  small  a  minority  of 
the  nation  might  well  be.  If  free-labour  were 
made  at  once  more  accessible  to  them  by  tlio  fall 
of  the  restrictive  laws  under  which  they  live,  the 
course  would  be  open  to  them  once  more,  aiul 
they  would  themselves  free  their  labourcra  as  fast 
as  the  friends  oi  free  government  ct)uld  wish. 
But  this  is  their  own  aflair.  The  national  share 
in  the  institution  is  that  which  couccrns  both 
sections  of  the  Union. 

How  stands  the  gi-eyheaded  old  man  who  has 
precipitated  this  question  ? 

Old  Brown  thought  only  of  freeing  as  many 
negroes  as  he  could  reach  :  and  he  attempted  it  in 
:;  wiKl  sort  of  way,  from  which  atiybmly  whom 
he  had  considted  would  have  augured  nothing  but 
failure  and  destruction.  Destruction  to  his  own 
life  will  apparently  be  the  result.  He  is  sentenced 
to  death ;  and  will  probably  become  a  martyr, 
idolised  by  all  negroes.  But  a  failure  his  scheme 
is  not.  This  is  partly  owing  to  his  having  applied 
an  unexpected  test  to  the  seciuity  of  a  slave-hold- 
ing society,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  : 
and  more  pcrliajts  to  the  inlluence  of  his  personal 
bearing  on  all  witnesses. 

At  first,  he  was  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  though  he  lay 
on  the  ground  wounded.  By  degrees,  one  citizen 
aft-er  another  became  interested  in  what  he  said, 
and  inquisitive  al>out  what  he  thought.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  great  work  was  done  ; — he  had  openctl 
a  new  worbl  to  a  whole  community.  'Jhc 
Governor,  Honourable  Senators,  chief  citizens  of 
every  class,  approached  the  old  yeoman  with 
deference,  with  gentleness,  with  overwhelming 
interest.  They  cca-sed  to  reproach  him,  and 
perhaps  to  jiity  him  ;  and  people  out  of  doors 
began  to  think  them  bewitched.  All  this  was 
b<  i-.n'se  of  the  groat  discovery  he  hail  been  the 
IX  (  a^ion  of  their  making. 

What  was  this  discovery  ? 

It  was  that  a  robust-minded  yeoman,  a  Ood- 
fearing  man,  reareil  in  the  primitive  course  of 
Bible  stiid}',  who  was  pure  from  worldly  aims, 
actually  lx;lievcd  the  personal  freedom  of  men  of 
any  race  a  cause  worth  living  and  dying  for. 
Under  the  coerced  prcs.**,  and  the  restricted 
preaching  and  literature  of  the  slave  States,  such 
a  notion  hail  never  found  entrance  to  the  under- 
standings of  the  citizens,  who  had  fancied  all 
alwlitionists  to  be  thieves  and  cowanls.  Old 
brown's  devotedness  to  his  cause,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  his  own  fate,  at  once  fascinated  evei-y 
generous-minded  man  who  came  near  him.  His 
new  admirers  would  have  deferred  his  tinal  till  he 
uould    obtain   counsel  of  his  own  choice,  and  till 


ho  had  somewhat  recovcretl  from  his  wounds  : — 
wounds  in  the  heail,  which  at  times  impaired  his 
memory  :  but  the  frightened  community  would 
hear  of  no  delay  ;  and  Old  Brown  was  carried  on 
his  bed  into  court. 

My  reaih'i-s  have  probably  seen  some  account  »)f 
his  trial  ;  and  have  registered  in  their  minds  his 
short  speech  on  receiving  his  sentence  of  death. 
The  voice  ami  manjier  of  that  speech  will  no  more 
be  forgotten  on  the  spot  tli.ui  the  matter  and  the 
words. 

Before  what  I  write  is  read  in  print,  his  fate 
for  life  <tr  death  will  be  known.  Nothing  short  of 
the  enthusijusm  of  his  enemies  could  alloid  hope 
of  his  life  (if  indeed  we  may  speak  of  -hope 
when  a  childless  man,  .so  wreti-hed  and  bereaved, 
may  be  abundantly  willing  to  die)  :  but  there  is 
obviously  an  expectation  that  the  few  will  try 
their  intiuenee  to  save  him  against  the  rage  and 
terror  of  the  many.  It  will  take  a  longer  time  to 
ascertain  what  he  has  really  done  for  the  cause  to 
which  ho  devoted  himself  in  so  desperate  a  way. 
The  apprehension  that  he  had  done  mischief,  and 
set  back  the  date  of  iieace  and  safety,  vanished 
at  once.  He  has  done  no  harm  to  the  negroes. 
Probably  he  has  rendered  the  best  service  jiossii)lo 
to  the  masters,  by  bringing  them  to  some  uniUr- 
staniling  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  other 
section.     Time  will  show  the  rest. 

Thus  did  Mum  Bet  introduce  the  remarkable 
series  of  periods  which  were  to  efl'ect  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes  of  North  America ; — and 
thus  h;is  Old  Brown  opened  what  we  call  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Whatever  the  future  for- 
tunes of  the  (Jreat  Republic  may  be,  the  space 
begun  and  cmled  by  these  two  original  personages 
will  be  considered  the  true  crisis  of  the  moral 
fortunes  of  the  commimity.  1.  S. 

fWhile  the  above  is  going  to  ]>ress,  the  American 
Mail,  which  has  just  arrived,  informs  us,  t]i;it  the 
excitement  in  Virginia,  arising  out  of  the  Harper's 
Ferry  alTair,  seems  only  abated  for  the  instant,  to 
revive  with  augmented  energy.  On  the  17th  ult. 
the  most  alarming  accounts  were  forwarded  from 
Charlcstown  to  Richmond,  to  the  ctleet  that  a 
movement  for  the  lilieration  of  Brown  was  hourly 
anticipatcil,  and  that  various  barns  and  sheds  had 
been  lired  by  confederates  of  the  incarcerated 
martyr.  This  exciting  news  produced  the  effect 
that  wxs  to  be  anticipated.  I>;irge  bodies  of 
troojis  were  at  once  jilaced  uuiler  arms  at  Rich- 
mond and  at  Alexamlria,  with  orders  to  move 
next  morning  upon  the  scene  of  contemplated 
hostilities.  Tin-  jianic  throughout  the  State  sud- 
denly attained  the  wildest  stage.  Indiscriminate 
arrests  were  made  ;  tin-  eye  of  partial  justice 
fixing  itself  more  especially  ujjon  the  pedlars,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  every  village  and  ujion  every 
road.  Several  of  these  were  imjuisoned  ;  and  the 
pursuit  of  them  appeared  to  be  univei-sal.  These 
incidents  are  a  further  disclosure  of  the  import- 
ance ascribed  to  Brown  and  his  attempt  by 
jioliticians  in  the  United  States.  While  Englix-h- 
men,  for  the  most  jiart,  look  ui)on  it  as  a  des- 
perate and  chimerical  venture,  in  the  States  its 
liolitical  consequences  are  more  fearfully  appre- 
hended.     Eu.  O.  A  W.] 
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Passing  along  one  of  the  most  crowded  tliorongh- 
fai'es  of  the  city  the  other  day,  I  was  attracted  by 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  sale  of  a  "  respect- 
able tradesman's  stock."'  Large  placards  pasted  on 
the  shop -windows  annoimced  that  Mr.  Ichabod  had 
the  honoiir  to  annonuce  to  the  nobility  and  public  in 
general,  that  lie  was  aboiit  to  dispose  of  a  valuable 
stock  by  order  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  long  slijis 
of  paper  shooting  diagonally  across  the  whole 
shop-front,  like  a  flight  of  rockets,  inscribed 
with  "  This  Day,"  in  large  letters,  testified  to 
the  vehement  desire  of  the  proprietor  to  realise 
without  more  delay.  The  dishevelled  state  of 
the  goods  in  the  window  well  seconded  these 
outward  appearances,  A  j)lated  coffee-pot,  of 
rather  florid  design,  Avith  a  deep  smear  of 
tarnish  across  its  Ijulging  sides ;  a  candlestick, 
with  resplendent  glass  pendules,  ornamented  with 
doubtfid  ormoln  woi'k  ;  and  a  lady's  work-table  of 
papier  mS-che,  varnished  to  Avithin  an  inch  of  its 
life,  and  so  deposited  as  to  show  tlie  fnll  glare  of 
the  flagrant  rose  wreath  that  ornamented  its  top  ; 
spoke  of  the  rather  mixed  nature  of  the  stock 
now  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution  within. 

As  I  entered  the  shop  the  bidding  was  not  very 
active,  nor  the  company  large.  Indeed,  the  group 
of  bidders  looked  almost  as  lifeless  as  the  figures 
in  a  stereoscope,  and  the  lots  passed  with  panto- 
mimic silence.  No  one  looked  round,  but  it  was 
evident  my  footstep  over  the  thrcshhold  gave  a 
gentle  electric  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  assembled 
company.  The  auctioneer  seemed  siiddenly  to 
find  his  voice,  the  bidding  grew  brisker,  and  the 
splendid  cliina  tea-service,  as  if  by  magic,  seemed 
to  become  the  object  of  keen  contention ;  the 
whole  company  leapt  at  once  into  life,  as  though 
I  were  the  fairy  prince  who  had  suddenly  broken 
into  the  enchanted  palace. 

I  ventured  to  ask  a  tall  geritleman^  who  volun- 
teered to  assist  me  in  my  biddings,  for  a  catalogue. 
Tliey  were  not  selling  by  catalogue  that  day,  he 
said,  as  the  trade  were  not  there  ;  and  I  shoidd 
therefore  embrace  the  opportunity  to  get  bargains. 
Taking  a  quiet  but  comprehensive  glance  around 
me,  I  certainly  could  neither  see  any  signs,  nor 
smeU  the  proximity,  of  that  lively  race  which  is  in- 
digenous to  ordinarjr  sale-rooms.  There  was  a  tall 
man,  dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  that  hung  down  to 
his  feet  ;  with  a  face  long  and  lean,  and  of  a 
most  simple  expression.  His  modest  white  neck- 
cloth, neatly  folded  beneath  liis  old-fashioned 
waistcoat,  and  his  rather  large  hands  encased  in 
black  woollen  gloves,  gave  me  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  respected  deacon  of  some  provincial  Zion. 
As  a  contrast  to  this  unsoi)histicated  individual, 
there  was  a  rough  man  in  top  boots  and  corduroys, 
with  a  huge  comforter  tied  in  a  great  bunch  under 
his  chin  ;  whilst  in  his  hand  he  held  a  cudgel,  greatly 
exaggerated  about  the  knots.  He  might  have 
been  a  drover.  The  rest  of  the  company  Averc 
remarkably  nosey  and  breast-pinny. 

"  Come,  show  the  gentlemen  the  matchless 
Dresden  service,"  said  the  auctioneer. 

Whereat  the  company  instantly  seemed  to  jjart 
down  the  middle,  and  I  found  myself  raked  by 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  presiding  fiinctionary. 


My  friend  the  deacon  appeared  all  of  a  sudden 
to  take  an  amazing  fancy  to  that  splendid  service, 
for  he  stretched  out  a  nervous  hand  to  examine  a 
cup,  when  it  slipped  throiigh  his  fingers,  and 
broke  upon  the  floor.  My  friend  apologised  for 
his  awkwardness,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  for  his  mishap  ;  but  the  auctioneer  woidd  not 
hear  of  it — it  was  qiiite  an  accident — he  was 
among  gentlemen,  who  woiUd  treat  him  as  such. 

My  heart  began  to  soften  ;  j^ossibly  it  was 
a  genuine  concern  after  aU  :  I  actually  made 
a  bid.  It  had  been  a  bad  day,  I  suppose,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  "  absence  of  the  trade."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  sight  of  a  naked  foot-mark  did  not 
more  astonish  Crusoe  than  did  apparently  the 
sound  of  my  voice  the  assembled  comxjany .  ' '  One 
l^ound  ten,"  I  cried. 

"Why,  yoii're  a  making  game,"  said  my  taU 
friend.  "Why  it's  a  hu.ndred  guinea  set. — Two 
pound  ten." 

"  It's  only  Stafford  Avare,"  I  retorted. 

"Only  >Stafford,  is  it?"  he  remarked,  AAuth  a 
faint  laugh  :   "I  shoidd  say  they  Avas  SayA-res." 

But  the   auctioneer  held  me  with  his 


"glitter- 


nig  eye. 
"Let 


the  gentleman  come  forward,"  he  said 


"  they  was  made  for  the  Grand  Dook  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  only  they  wasn't  finished  in  time." 
"  Indeed,"  said  I :  "  that  was  a  pity." 
I  sujipose  there  must  haA'c  been  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  tone  of  my  A-oice,  for  I  instantly 
l^erceived  that  I  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  gentlemen  around  me,  and  my  jiosition  was 
beginning  to  groAV  rather  unpleasant,  as  all  the  noses 
and  breast-pins  conA'erged  upon  me  in  rather  a 
threatening  attitude.  The  deacon  alone  looked 
mildly  on. 

At  that  moment  I  Avas  aw;ire  of  a  fresh  footstep 
on  the  floor,  the  same  gentle  electric  shock  as  before 
seemed  to  pervade  the  l)idders  and  the  rather 
bloated  gentleman  in  the  rostrum  gaA^e  a  slightly 
perceptible  start,  just  as  a  spider  does  when  a 
)>luebottle  1)lunders  into  his  web.  And  now  I 
discoA'ered  hoAV  it  Avas  that  the  company  could  see 
so  weU  what  A\-as  going  on  behind  them ;  for  on 
the  opposite  waU  hung  a  looking-glass,  and  in  it 
T  could  see  an  unmistakable  country  clei-gjTnan 
timidly  looking  at  a  "  genuine  Eaphael." 

"  Jim,"  said  the  auctioneer,  sotto  voce,  "tip  us 
the  old  master, " 

In  a  moment  the  "  Grand  Dook"  tea-serAdce 
was  knocked  doAvn  to  a  sulkj^-looking  bidder  in  a 
blue  bird's-eye  cravat,  and  Jim  staggered  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  remarkably  brown  Virgin,  encased 
in  a  resplendent  frame. 

' '  The  pictures  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to 
j'our  bidding  this  morning,  gentlemen,"  com- 
menced the  auctioneer,  in  the  most  impressive 
voice,  "  haA^e  been  brought  to  the  hammer  under 
the  most  peculiar — I  may  say  unprecedented — 
circumstances.  The  late  proprietor — a  nobleman 
— ransacked  the  stores  of  foreign  collectors,  and 
purchased,  regardless  of  cost,  the  few,  but  priceless 
gems  I  noAV  ha\  e  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
your  notice.  Unfortmiately,  circumstances  haA'e 
compelled  his  representatiA-es  to  reahse,  without  a 
moment's  delay, — in  short,  they  must  be  sold  for 
what  they  AA'ill  fetch.     The  first  lot,  gentlemen,  is 
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a  gouuiue  Raphael,  originally  in  the  collection  of 
Canliual  Ritz.  It  is  a  genuine  engraved  picture,"' 
remarked  the  offici;vl,  examining  some  aiMJcrj-phal 
menioi-andum  throuuli  his  gold  eye-ghiss,  "termed 
the  ^'irgin  and  Twilight,  which  accounts  for  the 
dark  and  solemn  nature  of  the  suhjcct." 

The  noses  and  the  pins  now  became  violently 
agitated. 

"  Ah  !  that  ain't  for  such  as  we,"  said  one. 

"No,"'  said  another,  "it's  a  i>ity  it  should  be 
put  up  when  the  tnule  aiu't  here." 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  make  your  bidiling,"  said 
the  voice  from  the  rostrum,  "you  must  have  it 
at  your  own  price." 

**  Well,  then,  just  to  give  it  a  start,"  said  the 
gentleman  in  the  blue  bird's  eye  neckerchief,  "I'll 
say  5/."' 

"What:  for  this  untouched  picture,"  almost 
shrieked  the  horror-stricken  auctioneer.  "  More 
likely  500/." 

The  uoses  began  to  grow  excited.  They  actually 
seemetl  bidding  "live  pun  ten,"  "six  pun," 
"seven  pun  ;"  but  the  clergyman  made  no  sign. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  auctioneer,  wiping  the 
Rweat  of  agony  from  his  brow,  "  I  cannot  rob  my 
emploj-ers  in  this  way.  What !  oidy  seven  pounds 
for  this  untouched  gem  of  Itidian  art  !  Jim,  run 
mund  to  the  executor's,  in  Doctors'  Commons,  and 
ask  him  if  I  must  throw  the  pictures  away  into 
the  dirt  in  this  manner." 

Jim  obeyed  the  order ;  anil,  calculating  the 
time  it  would  take  to  go  and  return,  in  pipes  and 
goes,  quietly  stepped  into  an  adjoining  tap. 

In  about  five  minutes   he  ruslied  back.      "Mr. 

says  they  must  go  at  any  price — they  must 

be  closed  at  once." 

"  Very  well.  You  hear  what  he  says,  gentle- 
men ;  it's  not  my  fault — go  it  shall ;"  and  with  a 
look  of  horror  he  held  the  hainniei  aloft, — "  (ioiug 
at  seven  pounds." 

"  Let  me  look,"  gently  mi  rposed  the  clergy- 
man. He  looked,  wipcil  the  X'irgin's  face  with  a 
wetted  handkerchief,  and  scrutinised  the  worm- 
eaten  panel,  enriched  with  the  seal  of  the  art- 
loving  Cardinal. 

"  Here's  the  l)uyer  for  the  National  Gallery 
coming,"  remarked  the  t;dl  man  by  his  side. 

"Ah  I  I  thuiiuclit  he  wouldn't  be  far  off  to-day," 
said  the  auctioneer,  exultingly. 

"  Eight  pounds  ! "  cried  the  clergyman 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  auctioneer; 
a  gentlemaii  coming  th.it  kiiov.-i  wliit 
picture  is." 

"Nine  pounds  I"  shouted  tiic  dcacuu. 

"Fifteen  jioimds  !"  cried  the  new 
scarcely  deigning  to  look  at  the  gem. 

"Twenty  jtounds  I "  faintly  but  hastily  rejoined 
the  clergjin.'.n. 

The    \<"  ,     •■,  jy^    for 

some  una<-  .      '       yngham 

shoidd  inqiure  into,  would  not  go  further,  and  the 
clergj-man  gained  what  the  nation  slioidd  have 
possessed — so  said  the  auctioneer. 

"  You've  been  and  made  your  fortune,  sir," 
said  the  deacon  ;  and  so  the  worthy  purch.xser 
seemed  to  thiidt. 

1  fancy  I  ciin  sec  that  dear  old  black  'i 

pastor,  in  his  snug  vicarage,  standing,  t- 


"  here's 
a   good 

comer, 


morning,  before  his  priceless  gem,  his  tiiiger  and 
thumb  between  the  fresh-cut  leaves  of  this  week's 
Ouarduin,  pointing  out  its  beauties  to  a  brother 
of  the  cloth. 

"Snapped  it  up,  sir,  for  a  bagatelle,  imder  the 
noso  of  tlie  Natiouid  Gidlery  purchaser — a  gem  from 
the  Pitti  I'idace — sold  under  a  distress  for  rent." 

What  other  ancient  mastei-s  were  given  away 
on  that  day  1  know  not ;  for,  haiii)ening  to  hazard 
some  mild  doul>t  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Raphael,  the  deacon,  to  my  ama/.ement  and 
horror,  addresseil  a  few  words  to  my  private  ear 
that  I  never  dreamed  could  have  fallen  from  hia 
simple  evangehcal  lips.  I  shall  not  repeat  them, 
but  merely  content  myself  by  saying,  that  with 
Doric  strength  he  intimated  that  I  had  better 
depart,  or  it  would  be  the  woi-se  for  mc  ;  and, 
tiikiug  the  hint,  I  retired. 

Since  that  occasion,  I  have  passed  the  establish- 
ment several    times,    and,   I    regret    to   say,   Mr. 
Ichabod  has  not  yet  accomplished  the  sale  of  the 
whole    of     the    stock,    nor  has   the    de;icon    yet 
returned  to  the  duties  of  Ids  local  Zion.     He  still 
bids  with  charming  simjilicity  for  tiie  china  tea- 
service  ;   nay,  it  would  appe.nr  that  he  is  nut  yet 
cm-ed  ol  that  nervous  b:ishfidness  which  led  him 
to  break   the  teacup,  for  I  saw  him  rejieat   his 
misfortune,  with  many  apologies,  only  yesterday  ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  gi'catly  mistaken,  I  also  jierceivd 
a  pile  of  tea-cups  behind  the  rostrum,  which  the 
benevolent  proprietor,  to  all  appearances,  h;is  pro- 
vided against  his  unfortunate  casualties.     Strange 
to  say,  the  cattle-dealer  has  not  yet  l»een  able  to  tear 
himself  aw.iy  from  the  excitement  of  the  bidding. 
At  the  same  time  that  we    must    admire  the 
skill  with  which  some  Hgurcs  in  these  little  ch-amas 
jday  their  i)arts,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  on 
one  or  two  points,  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
and  if  Mr.  Ichabod  is  not  proud,  I  will  venture 
to    make  a    suggestion    or    two.     In    the    tirst 
place,    why   docs   he    not    introduce    one  or  two 
lady    bidders  —  representatives     of    those    stout 
females,  all  fidse-fi'ont  and  catalogues,  who  cheapen 
pots  and  pans  at  genuine  sales  ?     Then,  to  make 
it  look  more  like  the  real  thing,  there  should  bo  a 
little   more    chairing   going    on — iiuarrelling  with 
the   auctioneer — anything  to   l)reak   up  the  ghost- 
like silence  of  the  bidders.     I  miss,  too,  our  old 
fi-iend  the  porter — one  of  those  grimy  individujJs 
into  whoso  soid  dirty  carpet  has  entered.     Surely 
the  genius   that  drcsscil  tiie  deacon  and  man.ages 
his  deportment,  is  e<iual  to  improvising  so  neces- 
sary a  functiomiry.     There  is  another  i>oint  which 
strikes  me   as  entirely   neglected.     There  should 
I>e  moro    bustle   among   the    companj',    more    in- 
coming,   and    outgoing.      Why    could    they  not 
pass  out  by  a  back-door  and  in  again  at  the  mart- 
entrance,  thus  economising  their  numbers  as  they 
do  in  gi'and   jiroccssions  at  the  theatres  ?     Some 
arrangement  of  this  sort  woidil  give  to  the  scene  an 
out-of-door  life  which  at  present  is  altogether  want- 
ing, and  the  absence  of  which  tends  to  excite  the 
public  suspicion,  which  might,  with  great  advan- 
tage (to  the  proprietors),  be  avoided  by  a  little 
ingenuity. 

The  next  time  I  pass  Mr.  Icbabod's  establish- 
ment I  shall  see  if  he  is  above  taking  the  hints  I 
thus  freely  throw  out.  A.  W. 
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Now  in  olil  dreary  times  of  the  grave  minuet 
You  might  not  claim  one  partner  for  every  set ; 
Still  less  in  tliose  charming  affectionate  day«, 
When  the  dances  put  lovers  so  much  a  Icur  ahe  ; 
So  the  life  of  yuur  life  you  must  bear  as  you  may 
To  see  clasp'd  by  the  biceps  of  Vivian  de  Grey. 


IMPLE  souls,  who've  implicitly  ever  believed 
In  man  the  deceiver  and  maid  the  deceived  ; 
That,  if  hearts  once  united  again  become  two, 
The  broadcloth  was  false  and  the  muslin  was  true; 
Be  known  to  the  heroes  that  breathe  in  my  lay, 
Han-y  Leslie,  Esquire,  and  Sir  Vivian  de  Grey. 

I'll  tell  you  the  story  as  told  me  in  town 

Of  this  tourney  iu  love  where  the  best  knight 

went  down, 
This  race  where  the  distanced  competitor  won. 
And  the  first  past  the  post  was  r-emorselessly 

done  ; 
This  main  where  a  Inlde  was  the  stake  of  the 

play,  _    [Grey. 

And   the  players  young  Leslie  and  Vivian   de 

Sir  Vivian  de  Grey  was  a  county  M.P. , 
Plain,  awkward  and  cold,  Init  a  faultless  parti, 
And  like  bees  to  the  bloom  soft  ambitions  will 
throng  [long  ; 

Where  acres  are  broad  and  where  rent-rolls  are 
So  the  pets  of  the  season  were  ■vj'inS'  ^'^"V  ^'^y> 
To  affect  the  affections  of  Vivian  de  Grey. 

Only  one  of  the  fairest  seem'd  loth  to  be  sold 
For  the  Member's  position,  the  Baronet's  gold  ; 
Only  one  little  Phyllis  seem'd  firm  to  decline 
To  kneel  with  the  rest  at  tbat  Corydon's  shi-ine ; 
For  the  thing  called  a  heart  she  had  given  away. 
Or  promised — but  not  to  Sir  Vivian  de  Grey. 

If  I  could  I  would  tell  by  what  spells  and  what 

art 
Young  Leslie  had  gain'd  this  debateable  heart. 
If  I  could  I  would  guess  at  the  soft  whisper'd 

words  [birds, 

That  make  little  souls  flutter  like  poor  prison'd 
And  arm  all  the  feelings  in  hostile  array 
E'en  to  prestiged  invaders  like  Vivian  de  Grey. 

But  my  tale  hurries  on  to  a  critical  night ; — 
In  Belgi'avia  was  revel,  and  music,  and  light ; 
There    chariot  and  Hansom,  and  clarence  and 

brougham, 
Contributed  crush  to  haU,  staircase,  and  room ; 
And  obsequious  linkmen  obtruding  their  ray 
Illumed  the  arrival  of  Vivian  de  Grey. 

The  reporters  lla^e  scann'd  him,   he   skips  up 

the  stair, 
0,  death  and  distraction  !  the  rival  is  there  : 
To  his  arm  the  adored  one  confidingly  clings, 
And  a  glance  of  defiance  at  Vivian  he  flings, 
As  who  should  insinuate,   "Dogs  have  their  day. 
But  this  is  not  yours,  my  bold  Vivian  de  Grey  ! " 

Yet  forget  not,  fond  sv.'a'ii,  that  there's  many  a 

slip 
'Twixt  the  rosiest  cup  and  the  hairiest  l.'p  ; 
/  Presume  not  on  bridal  before  you  are  match'd. 
And   count   not  your  chickens  before  they  are 

hatch'd  ! 
If  the  winner  be  here,  and  I  thought  you  could 

pay,  __  [Grey. 

I'd  take  very  short  odds,  and  name  ^  ivian  de 

See  the  woo'd  and  the  wooer  whirl  on  face  to  face. 

Till  his  pectoral  powers  are  tried  by  the  pace. 

Now  he  looks  at  his  boot  and  he  toys  with  his  glove, 

Is  he  weary  with  dancing  or  breathless  with  love? 

Ah,  those  faltering  accents,  too  plainly  they  say, 

' '  Would  you  gladden  the  halls  of  Sir  Vivian  de  Grey  ? " 
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Yet  start  not,  accepted,   whose  look  ne'er  bus 

left 
Those  eyes  of  whose  light  for  this  valse  you're 

l)eroft ; 
Thou>;li  the  long  hishes  di-oop,  yet  the  lip  luay 

be  bold, 
And  your  rival's  expression  betrays  ho  is  sold. 
Porctd,  forced  is  his  smile  iis  he  leads  hor  away, 
And  cold  is  the  jartiug  with  Vivian  de  Urey. 

Is  it  over  ?     Not  so.      Though  the  fortress  be 

strong 
And  n.'{K'l  the  U'sii  L-er  for  ever  so  long, 
Still  some  tniitoi  e;i]iUi:n  the  pites  may  unUir, 
Still  tlie  heait  of  a  maid  bi-  Ivctrayed  by  mama. 
You  have  one  other  eard,  'tis  a  strong  one,  to 

play  : 
<io  stniight  at  her  mother,  Sir  Vivian  de  Grey  ! 

Shortly    told    is    the    se<iuel.       A    matron    all 

thunder, 
At  whieii  iiiiioniiit  stare  and  initiates  wonder, 
From    the   b.i!l-room   the   light  of  the  festival 

slips. 
And    the    hearts   of  admirers   are    hush'd    in 

eclipse  ; 
And,  as  pane's  of  blazoniy  whisk  her  away, 
They  curse  thy  diplomacy,  Vivian  de  Grey  I 

Deluded  young  Leslie  !     0,  light  be  thy  sleep  ! 
Did'st  thou  know  the  night  long  how  the  dar- 
ling will  weep. 
And    the    poor   little  bosom   be   tortured  with 
s'ghs,  [eyes, 

Not  sweet  were  the  slumljers  that  rest  on  thine 
Not  light  the  anathema  l>reathed  on  the  day 
That  ushcr'd  to  being  Sir  Vivian  de  Grey. 

There's  a  moral  French  adage  we  all  recollect. 
Which    I  think   might  be  jiarodied  here  with 

effect. 
It  ought  to  Ikj  woven  in  festoons  of  roses, 
"The    nian     may    proitose,    but    the    mother 

di-sposes ; "  [obey 

And  the  child  tliat  rel  els  must  be  school'd  to 
Like  the  child  that  is  gold  to  Sir  Vivian  de  Grey. 


Well  !  'tis  well  that  a  time  comes  when  broken 

he:irts  mend. 
And  the  lover  of  old  l>ecomes  simidy  a  friend  ; 
Then  she'll  kiss  you  the  tip  of  her  little  manre 

glove,  [Love ; 

And  forget,  my  poor  Leslie,  the  young  dream  of  f 
Or  tnni  the  "  r  .soft  words  away,  J 

With  the   s "  to  Sir  Vivian  de 

Grey. 

Yet  bear  yourself  l)oldly  ;  secure  in  your  pride, 
I'nbravcd  in  the  boU-room,  uumatch'd  in  tli>- 

Ride; 
And  when  in  the  future,  as  Ecafons  roll  on, 
lly  some  other  bright  eyes  and  soft  smile  yoii 

are  won. 
If  Imnd  be  snrrcnder'd,  forget  not  to  pray 
To  Imj  surer  of  hcjirt  than  Sir  Vivian  de  Grey. 

And  you  who  seek  Ixand  without  heart,  gentUs 
all,  [must  fall. 

First  bag  the  old  bird.s,    and  the  young  ones 
By  purse  or  by  title,  though  coveys  Ijc  wild, 
Secure  but  the  mother,  you're  safe  of  the  child. 
So  the  legend  on  you  will  be  not  thrown  away 
I'hat  is  told  of  young  Le.-lie  and  Vivian  de  («rey. 

R.vLPn  A.   Bkniox. 
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iLLNEfc^s  and  suiTow  liad  done  their  work  npon 
Randolph  Grey.  He  was  so  altered,  tliat  his  best 
friends  woidd  scarce  have  known  him  ;  for  the 
mental  was  even  greater  than  the  physical  change. 
The  dej^ression  of  his  sjiirits  was  such,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  nothing  could  rouse  him.  Formerly 
cordial  and  warm-hearted,  he  now  exhibited  a 
morbid  desire  for  solitude,  and  shunned  all  those 
who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  happier  days. 
Tliis  might  be,  in  part,  atfcributaljle  to  impaired 
health,  but  caiise  and  ellect  were  closely  allied, 
and  if  bodily  weakness  tended  to  depress  his 
siiirits,  their  depression  efiectually  impeded  the 
recovery  of  his  strength.  His  physician  recom- 
mended change  of  air  and  scene,  and  adverted  to 
the  bracing  effects  of  sea-breezes,  and  the  patient 
acquiesced  with  more  readiness  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  now  habitual  apathy. 

But  Captain  Grey  himself  had  become  vv'eary  of 
remaining  in  town  ;  his  spirit  turned  with  loath- 
ing from  the  tui'moil  of  the  great  city.  He  longed 
to  escape,  not  only  from  every  face  he  knew,  but 
from  the  unknown  myriads  whose  very  existence 
in  his  vicinity  seemed  to  him  an  oppression  and  a 
constraint.  His  place  of  abode  by  the  sea  was 
not  prescribed  ;  he  would  seek  it  where  he  might 
be  most  secure  of  the  solitiide  foi-  which  he  longed. 
He  decided  iijion  a  small  fishing  village  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  not  far  from  the  Land's  End  ;  nor 
could  he  have  foiind  a  place  that  better  answered 
his  requirements.  There  was  not  even  a  gentle- 
man's house  within  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and 
the  village  itself  consisted  merely  of  fishermen's 
Inits,  diversified  l)y  one  small  general  shop,  which 
was  also  the  post-office,  to  which  letters  came  in 
small  numbers  and  at  rare  intervals,  the  school, 
the  chm'ch,  the  parsonage,  and  a  farm-house  in 
which  ftandolph  Grey  found  board  and  lodging. 
The  scenery  was  bare,  biit  bold,  and  romantic ; 
and  there  Avas  a  fine  rocky  beach,  where  he  could 
wander  or  sit  for  hours  when  not  disposed  to 
breast  the  waves  in  one  of  the  fishing-smacks. 
Such  a  residence  Avould  answer  perfectly  for 
the  two  or  three  weeks  that  he  intended  to 
devote  to  the  dreary  luxiuy  of  perfect  solitude ; 
for  solitude  peopled  Avith  sad  thoughts  is  dreary 
indeed. 

Four  or  five  days  passed,  or  were  dreamed  aM-ay 
by  him,  chiefly  in  sitting  on  the  beach  and  gazing 
listlessly  upon  the  rolling  of  the  waves.  He  had 
loved  them  as  a  child,  Ijut  their  monotonous 
murmur  failed  to  soothe  him,  for  with  it  mingled 
the  voices  of  those  who  had  brightened  existence 
to  him  in  those  early  days,  and  from  whom  the 
sei)aratiou,  by  death,  altsence,  or  estrangement, 
made  it  so  gloomy  now.  As  he  gazed  and  listened, 
he  grew  moi'e  sad,  more  listless,  more  desponding. 
The  loneliness  he  had  sought  oppressed  him,  yet 
ho  knew  it  not,  and  shrunk  but  the  more  morbidly 
even  from  the  sight  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  the 
coast. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  on  the  beach,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  projecting  rock,  immersed  as  usual 
in  his  gloomy  musings,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  unwelcome  sound  of  an  ajiproach- 
ing   footstep.     He    turned,    and   to  his    sm-prise. 


beheld  a  female  figure  advancing  along  the  rocks 
which  jutted  oiit  beyond  the  s}iot  where  he  was 
seated  into  a  kind  of  promontory,  against  the 
extreme  point  of  which  the  advancing  tide  was 
beginning  to  ripple. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  retreat  at  once,  but  he 
was  checked  by  the  reflection  that  the  rock 
beneath  which  he  sat  woidd  doubtless  conceal 
him,  whereas  if  he  rose  he  should  be  exposed  to 
view  ;  and,  moreover,  with  his  attention  had  been 
aroused  some  spark  of  latent  curiosity,  \\'hich 
induced  him  to  stay  and  watch  the  movements  of 
the  stranger.  She  was  not  one  of  the  peasant 
Avomen  of  the  district ;  her  dress,  though  simple, 
as  befitted  the  crags  and  Vv^a,A'es  amidst  which  it 
was  worn,  Avas  evidently  that  of  a  gentlewoman. 
He  could  only  conclude  her  to  be  the  Avife  of  the 
clergyman.  With  a  light,  firm  step  she  advanced 
along  the  jagged  rocks  till  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  little  promontory.  There  she  sat 
doAvn.  A  slight,  veiy  slight,  breeze  came  in  from 
the  sea,  and  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  turned  to 
meet  it,  as  if  to  let  it  play  the  more  freely  around 
her  brow.  He  coidd  now  see  her  face  plainly. 
It  gaA'e  him  the  imj^ression  of  one  recovering  from 
recent  illness  ;  for  though  still  young  it  was  i^ale, 
and  looked  Avorn  and  almost  haggard.  She  sate 
for  some  time  with  folded  hands,  gazing  fixedly  out 
to  seaAvard  ;  her  countenance  groAving  ever  sadder 
as  she  gazed.  At  length  he  heard  a  long  deep- 
draAvn  sigh,  and,  turning  aAvay  from  the  sea,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  the  rock,  and  Avept. 

The  curiositjs  not  to  say  the  interest,  of  Captain 
Grey  Avas  excited  ;  there  Avas  a  strange  similarity 
between  this  woman's  situation  and  his  own. 
Like  him,  she  came  Avith  her  load  of  sorrow  to 
seek  conrfort  from  the  lonely  shore,  the  restless 
Avaves  ;  like  him,  she  failed  to  find  it.  Could  she 
indeed  be,  as  he  had  imagined,  the  clergyman's 
Avife  ?  In  a  tranquil  home,  in  the  midst  of  duties, 
surrounded  by  ties,  in  a  position  that  seemed  to 
him  so  hai>py  because  it  contrasted  so  forcibly 
Avith  his  own — Avhat  secret  grief  could  be  eating 
to  her  heart's  core  ? 

While  he  Avas  thus  pondering,  the  twilight  was 
closing  in,  aud  silently  the  tide  had  risen  around 
them.  It  Avas  time  to  retreat.  The  stranger 
raised  her  head,  and  wiped  away  her  tears  ;  then 
rose,  and  after  one  more  long  gaze  OA'er  the  dark- 
ening sea,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  retraced  her 
steps  over  the  rocks.  The  waves  had  by  this 
time  floAved  completely  round  their  base,  forming 
a  channel  betAveen  them  and  the  beach,  which, 
though  by  no  means  dangerous,  might  be  difticult 
to  cross.  This  Captain  Grey  obserA^ed ;  and, 
passing  round  the  rock  that  she  might  not  discover 
hoAV  near  he  had  been  to  her,  he  approached  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  bowing,  offered  his 
hand  to  help  her.  She  seemed  surprised,  even 
startled  ;  liut  she  accepted  his  assistance,  IjOAVod 
her  thanks  in  silence,  and  they  passed  on  their 
several  Avays  Avithout  having  exchanged  a  Avord. 

The  next  day  the  clei-gyman  of  the  parish  called 
upon  Randolph  Grey.  Learning  that  a  stranger 
had  taken  lodgings  at  the  farm,  he  thought  it 
right  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him.  Captain  Grey  had  no  opportunity 
of  avoiding  this    well-meant  visit,    as  he    Avoidd 
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2>rol)ably  have  ilesir..il ;  for,  as  ho  chanceil^  to  l>o 
at  home,  the  lauiUaJy  iishcrutl  Mr.  Wood  at  ouco 
iuto  the  parlour. 

Though  his  ilutiea  were  confined  to  so  remote  a 
spot,  and  to  a  s[ihere  so  narrow,  Mr.  Wootl  was  a 
man  of  educition  and  ahility  ;  and  it  is  posaihle 
that  the  solitude  of  the  last  few  days  had  made 
the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice  less  unwelcome  to 


Il:uidolph  Grey  than  he  would  have  ailuxitted  even 
to  himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  clergyman's 
conversation  so  far  won  upon  him,  that  his  heart 
was  unlocked  to  give  hini  ^<l)nle  slight  intimation 
of  th«'  rcasuiis  which  ha<l  induced  liiui  to  seek  this 
secluded  retreat,  that  the  two  gentlemen  sate  long 
in  discourse  together,  and  that  befora  the  visit 
ended,  Captain  Grey  had  accepted  the  pressing 


invitation  of  his  new  accjuaintance  to  iliiuk  tea  at 
the  parsonage  on  the  following  evening,  and 
when  the  time  came,  stimulated  perhai>s  by 
curiosity  to  .=oe  ^'  '  rvnnan'a  wife,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  i  :  of  his  engagement  with 

less  reluctance  than  he  would  fain  have  persuaded 
himself  that  he  felt.  When  he  was  introduced  t  ■ 
Mrs.    Wood,    however,     he    was    well-nigh    d; 

■     "       '  fuid  how    V,    "'     "  r 'd  to  his 

I  d  idea  of   wli  .  be.     She 

was  some  years  younger  than  )ier  husband,  and 
appeared  as  active,  bi-isk,  and  cheerful  a  little 
woman  as  one  could  wish  to  see — hajipy  in  her 
home,  her  hi>baud,  and  her  duties,  llis  cou- 
jecttires  about  the  stranger  were  all  at  fault,  and 
he  was  pondering  how  he  coidd  frame  an  inquiry 
concenii!  ..ithout  ' 

he  had  '  i,  when  ,     . 

by  Mr.  Wood,  who,  seeing  tea  was  ready, 
inquired  of  his  wife  whether  "  Ilachel  "  were  not 
well  that  she  had  not  yet  made  her  apijcarance. 

"  She  is  coming  down  directly,"  replied  Mrs. 
"Wood,  "and  I  am  glatl  of  it.  I  think  she  has 
seemed  more  depressed  than  nsual  for  the  last  few 


days,  and  a  iittle  society  will  iierhai>i  do  lur  good. 
She  is  a  lady  who  is  living  with  us,"  added  Mrs. 
Wood,  in  explanation  to  her  guest. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  "  Ilachel  " 
entered.  She  was  indeed  the  Lady  of  tiio  Rocks ; 
and  as  Mr.  Wood  introdueeil  him  to  "  land, 

''  "tain  Grey  perceived  th:'.t  she  re ^   .^ ,.  him, 

jh   a|>pare!itly   with   little    interest,  and  no 

ut.      She  til      '     "  "    in  courteously  for 

c  •>    he  had  !■  lier,  which  led  to 

an   explanation   of  their   meeting,  and   of    their 

1   •■'      '     •    i^rise   at  seeing  in   so  lonely  a  si>ot  a 

.  e  the  condition  of  a  pea.saut. 

Alter    tlwi    Miss  M' rlauil    lapsed    into  silence, 

leaving  it  to  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  to  sustain  tlic 

conversation   with  their  guest ;    but   his  in" 

I  .ind  he  examined  her  closely,  .^uc 
-t  have  been  called  handsome,  or 
rather  striking,  fur  her  beauty  was  less  that  of 
form  or  colouring  than  of  expression,  although 
now  her  countenance  was  melancholy  almost  to 
gh'oni.     He  ived  in  her  the  same 

listless   desp  li  he   himself  so  well 

knew  the  bitterness  ;  and  his  sympathy  being  thus 
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excited,  lie  exerted  himself  to  relieve  it  by 
attracting  lier  interest  and  attention.  He  could 
be  very  agreeable  when  he  washed  it ;  and  now  he 
succeeded  perhajis  all  the  better  that  his  motive 
was  a  kind  and  unselfish  one.  JSIr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  were  charmed  with  him,  and  even  the 
melancholy  Eachel  at  length  looked  up,  and  took 
her  part  in  the  conversation  with  some  a])pearance 
of  zest,  and  in  doing  so  gave  involuntary  evidence 
of  both  a  quick  a})prehension  and  a  cultivated 
mind.  As  for  Captain  Grej^,  if  he  had  helped  to 
entertain  others,  he  was  himself  rewarded,  for  he 
was  astonished  to  find  how  quickly  the  time  had 
slipi^ed  away ;  and  still  more  so,  to  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  was  by  no  means 
so  oppressed  and  wearied  by  an  evening  passed  in 
the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  by  an  equal 
number  of  hours  spent  alone. 

A  beginning  having  thus  been  made,  few  days 
elapsed  in  which  he  did  not  meet  tlie  inliabitants 
of  the  parsonage.  He  questioned  Mr.  Wood  about 
Eachel,  but  learnt  very  little.  Aboiit  two  years 
before,  the  pati-on  of  the  living  had  written  to 
inquire  wliether  Mr.  Wood  would  admit  as  a 
boarder  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted,  bat  whom  he  knew  to  be  desiroixs  of 
finding  a  home  in  some  retired  village  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Understanding  that  her  ])osition  was  a 
very  lonely  one,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
kindness  to  do  so,  Mr.  Wood  agreed  to  receive 
her,  and  she  had  arrived  two  years  before,  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  evidently  in  great 
affliction.  She  proved  not  only  most  amiable  in 
disposition,  but  very  valuable  as  an  assistant  in 
the  parish,  and  her  host  and  hostess  had  become 
sincerely  attached  to  her.  But  open  and  un- 
reserved as  she  appeared  in  other  respects,  she  had 
never  communicated  to  them  her  previous  history : 
all  slie  had  ever  said  about  it,  was  to  beg  they 
would  not  question  her,  as  it  was  too  painful  to 
dwell  upon.  She  had,  however,  at  diflerent  times, 
made  mention  of  a  father  and  mother,  a  sister, 
and  a  cousin  whom  she  had  lost,  and  of  the  latter 
with  such  evident  emotion  that  they  imagined  he 
had  perhaps  been  her  lover  or  affianced  husband. 
She  had  now  no  relations  living,  or  at  least  none 
with  whom  she  kept  wp  any  intercourse.  She 
was  habitually  calm  and  (]uiet,  and  now  much 
more  even  in  spirits  than  she  had  been  at  first, 
though  still  ap})earing  at  times  greatly  depressed  ; 
and  even  when  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  AVood  occasionally 
quitted  their  seclusion  to  visit  some  of  their 
relations,  Rachel,  though  pressed  to  accompany 
them,  preferred  remaining  behind  alone,  to  re- 
newing, even  slightly,  her  intercourse  with  the 
W'orld. 

To  this  scanty  information  Captain  Gz-ey 
listened  with  an  interest  wdiich  increased  as  he 
became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss 
Morland.  His  ov/n  morbid  apathy  had  passed 
away.  Every  morning  he  arose,  not  as  formerly, 
to  a  dreary  blank,  but  to  the  interest  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  for  he  had  now  an  object  before 
him,  that  of  winning  her  back  at  once  from  her 
sorrow  and  from  her  strict  seclusion. 

It  did  not  seem  that  his  efforts  were  fated 
to  be  unsuccessful  :  by  degrees  Rachel's  listless 
depression    appeared  to    yield   to    them,  and    she 


awoke  to  the  enjoyment  both  of  the  natural 
scenes  around  her  and  of  the  companionship  and 
sympathy  which  brightened  them  ;  and  when  he 
saw  the  smile  with  which  she  greeted  his  approach, 
the  evident  pleasure  which  she  took  in  his  society, 
other  feelings  than  those  of  disinterested  kindness 
began,  though  at  first  unconsciously  to  himself,  to 
dawn  within  him,  p.nd  the  day  Avas  a  weary  one 
to  him  in  which,  either  in  a  visit  at  the  parsonage 
or  a  ramble  over  the  rocks,  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  society  of  Rachel.  His  evenings  were  always 
spent  in  her  company,  for  it  had  become  a  settled 
thing  that  he  should  drink  tea  with  the  Woods, 
who,  liking  all  they  saw  and  all  they  heard  of  him, 
witnessed  with  pleasure  his  increasing  intimacy 
with  their  friend. 

The  three  weeks  originally  proposed  as  the  term 
of  his  stay  had  long  since  elapsed,  but  he  had 
found  means  to  prolong  it  under  different  pretexts, 
until  autumn  was  now  far  advanced.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  linger  on  for  ever  Avithout  any  settled 
aim  or  purpose,  and  it  crossed  his  mind  that  in 
doing  so  he  might  not  1)6  acting  honourably 
tow"ards  Miss  Morland,  should  she  indeed  feel  any 
greater  pleasure  in  his  company  than  in  that  of 
merely  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  He  rejected 
the  unwelcome  scruple  as  the  offspring  of  vanity, 
but  could  not  banish  it  from  his  mind,  and 
at  length  reluctantly  resolved  to  depart  the 
following  week.  He  went  up  to  the  parsonage, 
purposing  to  inform  his  friends  of  his  intention, 
and  was.  himself  astonished  at  the  pain  this 
decision  cost  him,  and  to  find  that  his  step  was 
once  more  as  slow  and  w^eary  as  it  had  been  when 
he  first  sought  his  present  abode.  It  was  a  relief 
to  liim  to  be  informed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
were  gone  out  for  the  <lay,  and  that  Miss  Morland 
was  walliing.  He  felt  reprieved.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  over-hasty ;  there  was  no  occasion  for 
him  to  go  quite  so  soon  ;  at  all  events  he  shoidd 
have  time  to  think  the  matter  over.  Mechanically 
he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  sea-shore  :  often 
and  often  he  had  wandered  there  with  Rachel 
Morland ;  was  he  after  a  few  brief  days  to  do  so 
no  more  ?  Whichever  way  he  turned  his  eyes, 
her  image  seemed  to  flit  before  them  :  should  he 
have  courage  to  banish  it  from  his  memory,  or 
woidd  it  haunt  him  thus  in  every  place  ?  As  he 
rounded  a  small  headland,  absorbed  in  these 
(questionings,  he  almost  started  to  see  her  in  life 
and  limb  seated  on  the  sands  at  a  little  distance 
from  him.  He  thought  how  much  she  was 
altered  since  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her, — 
then,  as  now,  gazing  forth  over  the  boundless 
waters.  The  haggard  paleness  of  her  cheek  had 
given  place  to  a  delicate  but  more  life-like  hue ; 
and  if  her  countenance  still  bore  the  impress  of 
some  past  sorrow,  the  look  of  hopeless  despon- 
dency was  gone.  Was  this  indeed  his  work  ? 
Would  it  be  undone  b}'^  his  departure  ?  And  if  so, 
could  he,  ought  he,  to  tear  himself  away  ? 

The  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  scarcely  audible 
on  the  soft  sand,  and  she  did  not  perceive  him  tUl 
he  stood  beside  her  and  addressed  her.  The  sad 
serious  look  instantly  vanished  from  her  face,  and 
it  was  with  the  bright  smile  to  which  he  was  now 
accustomed,  that  she  turned  to  welcome  him.  But 
it  met  no    answ^ering  smile,   for,    inexplicably  to 
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himself,  that  look  i>f  wilionu-  streugtLeucd  him  iu 
his  purjiose. 

"Is  anything  tixe  in;iiur,  Captain  Grey?" 
asked  Ivachel,  alivrn)cil  at  the  grave  nielaiicholy 
gaze  whieh  met  heij. 

"  I  am  thinking  how  soon  the  hai>j»y  Jays  of  my 
stay  here  must  end  ;  for  I  return  to  town  next 
week,"  w;us  Kandolph's  reply. 

The  light  faded  from  Kaelul's  eyc3,  and  her 
cheek  grew  suddenly  i)iUe. 

"Going  away  so  soon?     Is  it  ue<es8arj'?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

She  sighed  and  turned  aw.ty  her  head. 

"  Will  you  really  sometimes  miss  me,  Miss  Mor- 
land  ?  " 

'•How  could  I  do  otherwise?''  replied  she, 
dimply.  "  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  ;  and 
the  loss  of  a  friend  is  no  tritle  in  so  lonely  a  life  as 
uiine,"  she  addeel  in  a  low  tone,  while  the  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes. 

This  was  too  mueh  for  the  faltering  resolution 
of  Kaiulolph  Grey.  Oheying  the  impulse  which 
urged  him  on,  iu  an  instant  he  was  seated  on  the 
sand  beside  her,  clasping  her  hands  in  his — pour- 
ing forth  the  confession  of  his  love,  and  entreating 
her  to  say  that  they  need  never  part  ;  that  neither 
her  life  nor  his  should  henceforth  be  lonelj-.  He 
8i>oke  eagerly,  for  he  was  fiUl  of  hope,  but  a  chill 
passed  over  him  as  he  gazed  on  the  face  of  Kachel. 

With  cheeks  as  pale  as  marble,  and  eyes  dilated 
•i  if  they  beheld  some  appalling  vision,  she  listened 
t'>  him  motionless  and  unresisting.  At  length  she 
trove  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  he  held  it  fast. 

"  Riichel !  what  is  this  ?  Surely  my  words  can- 
not take  you  by  surjirise  ;  yon  cannot  have  been 
mconseious  of  myafl'ectiou  I  Speak  to  me — speak, 
1  entreat  you  !  '' 

'•I  will,"  said  Rachel,  faintly.  '•  I  was  blind, 
\  cry  blind  ;  but  I  see  it  all  now ;  I  have  siniu'd 
:iud  must  bear  the  penalty.  Y'ou  must  leave  me, 
<  "aptain  Grey.  We  must  I'art,  and  forever  ; — leave 
me,  pray  leave  mc." 

"  I  cannot  leave  you  thus." 

IIo  could  not  indeed,  for  she  was  almost 
'ing,  and  would  have  sunk  down  upon  the 
',  had  he  not  t!irv)wii  his  .irm  round  her  to 
>ui>port  her. 

"Rachel,  '  iie  ci.ailiiiue'i  p.is^:onalely,  'Rachel, 
ivhat  docs  this  mean  ?  for  verily  1  believe  you  love 
me,  and  why  would  you  cast  me  from  you?" 

Rachel  ni.idc  no  answer,  for  she  coidd  not  ;  her 
head  sank  upon  liis  sliotUder,  and  she  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  They  aeemetl  to  relieve  her,  for 
in  a  few  moments  she  grew  calmer  and  gently  dis- 
'  ngaged  herself  from  his  liohL 

"  I  cannot  sjieak  to  you  now,"  she  said  softly, 
"  but  if  you  wUl  meet  mo  here  tomorrow  cvci.ing, 
ibout  this  time,  all  sh.ill  be  cxplainetl.  You  will 
then  see  that  insuperable  obstacles  mterpose 
between  us.  Leave  me  for  the  present ;  wo  can 
meet  as  usual  this  evening  at  the  parsonage,  but 
leave  mo  now  I  entreat  you," 

She  spoke  earnestly,  beseechingly  :  and  without 
a  word  he  obeyed  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the 
iiirthest  point  whence  he  could  sec  her,  he 
turned  to  look — Rachel  still  sate  where  he  had  left 
her,  motionless  beside  the  foam. 

They  met  in    the  evening,  but    Miss    Morland 


was  pale,  depressed  and  preoccupied,  and  Ran- 
dolph Grey,  who  watched  her  intently,  could  by 
no  ellbrt  command  his  usual  llow  of  couveraation, 
anil  took  his  leave  e.irly.  To  him  the  intervening 
hours  pas.seU  weaiily  and  restlessly,  lie  longed  for 
the  interview  with  Rachel  which  woidd  end  hiii 
suspense  ;  yet  ho  dreadeil  it,  for  niiglit  it  not  also 
extinguish  his  hopes  ?  But  even  the  longest  day 
comes  to  a  close,  and  the  d.iys  were  not  of  the  longest 
now. 

Before  the  appointed  time  Captain  (!rey  w;is  on 
the  beach,  wandering  imiongst  the  rocks,  and 
advancing  to  the  jutting  point  where  he  hod 
lirat  seen  Rachel.  The  recollection  of  that  hour 
came  vividly  across  his  mind  as  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  rock  where  she  ha<l  sate  ;  he  g.ized 
out  upon  the  heaving  sea,  which  seemed  to  him 
as  restless  as  his  own  umjuiet  heart.  Even  as 
he  wiis  gazing  he  heard  Rachel's  footstep  ujion 
the  rocks.  Silently  he  ma«le  way  for  her,  and 
silently  she  seated  herself  beside  him.  For  a 
moment  he  took  her  hand  and  looked  into  her 
face  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach  for  the  change 
he  read  there.  She  wa.s  paler,  more  haggard 
than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  even  in  the  days  of 
their  earliest  acipiaintauce,  and  her  eyes  heavy 
and  dim  with  weeping  ;  but  she  was  quite  calm 
now.  For  a  few  minutes  they  sate  in  silence, 
which  was  first  broken  by  Randolph. 

"  Pray  do  not  prolong  this  susjiensc  ;  let  me 
know  what  it  is  you  have  to  tell  me." 

"This  !  "  replied  she,  extending  to  him  her  un- 
gloved left  hand.  There  WJis  u  wedding  ring 
upon  the  third  linger. 

A  livid  paleness  passed  over  R.andolph's  coun- 
tenance, as  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Is  it  possilde— a  wife  ?  i:.-vehel  I  " 

"The  wife  of  a  di- 1 1  Imsl-i'il  ;  f  i:-  I  dare  not 
say  his  widow." 

In  explanation  .'»he  pioceeUL  I  lo  acipiaint  him 
brieriy  with  tlie  history  of  her  life,  of  which  the 
outline  is  as  follows  : 

She  was  early  left  an  oi-phan,  and  was  brought 
up>  in  the  house  of  a  relation.  While  both  very 
young  an  attaciiment  w;is  formed  between  herself 
and  a  cousin,  a  young  man  of  some  property,  but 
of  indilTerent  character.  This  attachment  was 
vehemently  opposed  ]>y  the  uncle  and  aunt  with 
whom  she  lived  ;  but  ;uh  they,  at  the  same  time, 
betraj-ed  sonje  anxiety  to  secure  her  hand,  and  her 
small  but  independent  fortune  for  their  own  son,  she 
was  little  inclined  to  heed  their  by  no  means  disin- 
terested warnings,  and  clung  t<>  Herbert  Maxwell 
the  more  tenaciously  the  more  his  character  was 
impugned  ;  for  she  believed  hinj  to  be  unjustly 
accused,  and  even  in  the  contrary  ease,  this,  us  it 
might  estrange  otlier  frienils,  wouhl  but  be  a  reason 
why  she,  whoiiad  ioveil  him  almost  from  childhood, 
should  stand  Ijy  him  the  more  lirmly  ;  and  thus  no 
sooner  was  Rachel  of  age,  than  she  was  married  to 
Herbert  Maxwell,  and  cast  off  Ity  her  ofTended  rela- 
tions. Their  warnings,  however,  though  not 
prompteil  b^'  the  best  motives,  were  no  calumnies, 
and  Riichel's  marric<l  hfe  proved  most  unhappy. 
HerWrt  was  a  gambkr  and  a  sj>endthrift, — reck- 
less, dissipated,  and  tmj>rinciplcd.  Yet  he  had 
some  attaching  (pialitie.n,  and  R.-whel  loved  him 
through  all — the  more  »»  that,  inconsistent  as  it 
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miglit  seem,  his  strongest  feeling  appeared  to  he 
love  of  his  M-ife,  which  took  the  line  of  rendering 
him  jealous  of  her  to  a  degi-ee  often  painfid  to 
herself,  and  equally  unwarranted  by  her  conduct 
and  his  own.  Her  Ufe  was  one  of  ceaseless 
anxiety,  like  that  of  a  person  walking  on  the  brink 
of  a  volcano,  which  may  at  any  moment  bnrst  forth 
and  overwhelm  him. 

As  time  wore  on,  Rachel  observed  that  a  change 
hiid  come  over  her  husband.  She  had  been  used 
to  see  hun  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  now  he  seemed 
restless  and  anxious,  —  his  gaiety  forced  and 
overstrained.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause  it  was 
carefidly  concealed,  and  his  wife's  inqnix-ies  were 
eluded  by  some  jesting  reply  that  failed  to  allay 
her  anxiety.  It  gTCw  with  the  deepening  gloom 
she  saw  gathering  over  Herbert.  At  length  he 
could  no  longer  jest  wth  her,  or,  wdien  he  at- 
tempted it,  his  hollow  laughter  was  more  painful 
than  sighs.  Then  even  this  ceased,  and  his  very 
looks  told  a  tale  of  despair.  His  wife  plied 
him  with  direct  questions,  and  he  in  return  com- 
manded silence,  but  she  Avould  not  j'ield  her  point; 
she  implored  him  to  confide  in  her  affection, — to 
let  her  shai'e  his  sorrow,  be  the  cause  of  it  what  it 
might.  He  resisted  still,  but  less  sternly, — finally 
he  Ijade  her  follow  him  to  his  study,  and  locked 
the  door. 

Wild,  haggard  desperation  was  written  on  his 
countenance,  as  vehemently  pacing  the  room  he 
began  to  sjieak  rapidly.  He  told  her  that  he  was  a 
ruined  nnd  dishonoured  man  ;  no  ordinary  bank- 
rupt, but  one  Vv'ho  dared  not  to  look  his  fellow- 
men  in  the  face  ;  that  his  name  Avas  become  a 
l5j^-word  and  a  rejiroach,  and  that  this  misery — 
with  the  addition  of  seeing  his  beautiful  young 
wife  involved  in  it — was  more  than  he  could 
bear. 

She  would  haA^e  asked  him  what  he  had  done  ; 
but  he  forbade  all  questioning  :  "he  was  not 
sunk  so  loAv  that  he  could  bear  to  bo  disgraced  in 
the  ej'es  of  his  own  wife."  He  added  with  in- 
creasing vehemence  that  if  he  were  alone,  he 
could  soon  end  this  suffei'ing,  and  escape  from  the 
shame  that  weighed  him  to  the  earth. 

This  did  not  surprise  Rachel,  who  having  often 
alreadj%  and  especially  of  late,  heard  him  allude 
to  the  idea  of  emigration,  now  interpreted  his 
words  as  referring  to  it. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "one  fear  withholds  me. 
I  cannot  face  the  thought  that  were  1  no 
here,  you,  Kachel,  might  perhaps  forget  me, 

"  Herbert  !  Siirely,  a  a  rely  you  would  take  me 
with  you  !  '' 

He  looked  at  her  strangelj',  fixedly.  "  Ko,  that 
I  could  not  do  ;  and  Avhen  I  was  gone  my  memory 
woidd  fade  from  your  mind,  and  you  might  learn 
to  love  some  other  man. — " 

"  Oh  !  Herbert,  how  can  you  speak  so 
cruelly?" 

"Ah! 
that  fear 


longer 


said  he  with  almost  a  g 
should  soon  cast  this 


foan,    "  but  for 
misery  behind 


me. 


"  Then,  Herbert,"  she  replied  ;  "go  where  you 
will,  so  j'ou  be  Init  hapj^y.  Do  not  let  me  be  the 
obstacle  in  your  way.  Surely  yoii  know — you 
feel,  that,  absent  or  present,  I  can  love  none  but 
you.       Surely   you    can    trust    mo    to    keep    you 


alone,    unrivalled,    in    my   Jieart   until    Ave   meet 
again." 

"  Oh  !  that  I  coxdd  belicA-e  you  !  For  I  could 
not  rest,  even  in  the  graA^e,  if  T  thought  that  you 
coidd  bestow  that  Avhich  once  Avas  mine  upon 
another.  Will  you  dare  to  give  me  your  promise, 
Rachel  ?  " 

"  Assiu'edly  I  will." 

"But  first  consider,"  he  resumed  more  eagerly. 
"You  umst  hide  yourself  from  the  Avorld,  renounce 
my  name,  efface  cA'ery  trace  of  your  ill-fated,  dis- 
graceful marriage.  Can  you  do  this,  and  never 
inquire  the  cause  ?  " 

"I  can— I  wilV 

"  Then  promise  me." 

He  stood  before  her  and  took  both  her  hands, 
Avhile  she  said.  "  I  giA^e  you  my  solemn  promise 
that  none  other  shall  occupy  your  place  in  my 
heart  until  aa'c  meet  again." 

"And  mark,"  cried  he,  almost  fiercely  griping 
her  hands  betAveen  his  OAAm ;  "  mark,  that  from 
the  A^ery  ends  of  the  universe  I  shoidd  come  back 
to  you  to  enforce  that  jiromise,  were  you  CA^er 
tempted  to  break  it." 

"  I  ncA^er  can  be." 

"  Then  yoii  haA-e  set  me  free."  He  loosed  her 
hands,  and  before  she  had  time  to  comxirehend 
his  purpose,  he  had  caught  up  a  pistol  from  the 
table,  and  pointed  it  at  his  own  forehead.  There 
was  a  sharp  report  and  he  fell  at  her  feet,  the 
blood  spirting  u})  upon  her  clothes,  and  even  to 
her  hands  and  face.  With  a  j)iercing  shriek  she 
rushed  to  the  door,  v/hich  she  struggled  wildlj''  to 
open,  but  in  A^ain.  She  had  but  one  desperate 
thought,  the  impossibihty  of  obtaining  help,  and 
then  she  remembered  nothing  more. 

Her  cry  had  been  heard,  and  assistance  came, 
but  too  late  for  Herbert ;  his  suicidal  weapon  had 
done  its  Avork.  For  two  days  Rachel  lay  in  a 
species  of  death-trance,  from  which  she  awoke  to 
raA^e  in  the  dehrium  of  brain  foA^er.  She  Avas 
nursed  through  it  by  her  servants.  With  her 
relations  all  intercourse  had  so  completely  ceased 
that  they  knew  not  Arhom  to  send  for,  and  the 
newspaper  intelligence  of  the  sad  CA^ent  did  not 
induce  them  to  come  forward.  At  length  Rachel's 
natiirally  strong  constitution  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  she  recovered  her  reason  ;  and,  by 
very  slow  degrees,  her  strength.  The  clergy- 
man of  her  parish  having  learnt  the  sad  parti- 
culars of  the  case,  had  obtained  access  to  her 
in  virtue  of  his  profession,  but  she  positively 
refused  to  see  any  one  except  himself.  She 
seemed  absolutely  prostrated  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  for  some  time  appeared  incapable  of 
the  slightest  exertion.  When  at  leng^th  her 
powers  were  in  some  degree  restored,  her  first 
Avish  was  to  olicj^  the  injunctions  of  her  hus- 
band, which  accorded  well  Avith  her  own  feelings, 
and  to  seek  concealment  and  entii-e  seclusion. 
With  equally  implicit  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, she  made  no  inquiries  concerning  the  jjast. 
Her  OA\Tii  small  fortune  had  been  settled  upon 
herself  at  her  marriage,  and  all  else  was  aban- 
doned to  her  husband's  creditors.  She  resumed 
her  maiden  name  of  Morland,  wore  her  wedding- 
ring  fastened  to  a  chain  roimd  her  neck';  and 
having,   thanks  to    the    inquiries  [of    the    clergj'- 
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man,  obtaineil  the  promise  of  u  kiiuUy  sholtcr 
iu  the  quiet  parsonage  of  Mr.  Wood,  she  re- 
tired thithiT  Mith  Imt  one  wish,  that  of  drag- 
'  "lit  the  remainder  of  her  desolate  life  in 
-  .  -  in,  an<l  iu  such  i>eace  as  it  might  afford 
her.  She  thus  withdrew  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world,  grow  attached  to  tlie 
Woods,  in  whom  she  found  kind  and  faithful 
fviit.  Is,  and  sh.in-d  tbi.ir  lahours  for  the  good 
ti  th  so  committed  to  their  care  ;  yet  life  aji- 
j>earcd  to  her  a  sad  and  weary  load,  and  her 
only  solace  was  in  the  murmur  of  the  M'avcs, 
for  to  tlxni  al-^ne  coulil  s!<.c  rovoril  the  secret  of 


her  grief,  wliicli,  as  th.iMi.'h  it  were  a  trust  from 
her  departol  hushand,  she  kept  locked  from 
evcrj'  human  eye  in  the  depths  of  her  heart. 
Yet  this  alTonled  lur  hut  meatrrc  consolation. 

The  day  on  which  Itandoliih  (!rey  had  first 
heheld  her,  being  the  anniversary  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  slie  liad  felt  more  than  usually 
depressed  and  miserable.  Not  only  the  sorrows 
of  the  past,  but  the  1  '  dreariness  of  the 
future   weighed  heavily  spirit.      'I'he  latter 

had  been  partly,  at  least,  dispelled  by  the  grow- 
ing interest  for  Captain  Grey,  which,  unknown 
to  hei-self,  had  ripened  into  a  strong  feeling  of  at- 


Cli^O 


tachment,  and  it  was  only  the  .ivowal  of  his  love 
which  woke  her  to  the   paiiif  '  :  -usness,    at 

once  of  the  strength  of   his   ;.  ever   her, 

and  of  her  involuntary  inlidelity  to  the  ])romi8e 
]i]i.};ted  to  her  luLsband.  But  no  sooner  was  she 
c:-.  inns  of  the  oireiice  than  she  determined  on 
the  ex       •  "al, 

from  Ir  re- 

liction, for  so  she  considered  it,  from  her  duty. 
Such  an  expiation  was  bitter  indeed  ! 

This  fact,  whicli  thongli  not  ailmitted  in  direct 
terms,  was  but  too  evidenti}'  Ixitraj^ed  l)oth  by 
Rachel's  wortls  and  manner,  caused  Randolph  Orey 
to  listen  to  her  n.arrative,  with  painftil  emotion 
!!!■!      1,  but  ^v^tho^lt  despair. 

11. most  and  tlocjuent  wore  his  jtleadings  with  her 
to  induce  her  to  alter  her  view  of  her  own  case — 
to  reconsider  her  determination.  Tlie  argximent 
on  his  side  was  by  no  means  untenable,  for  a  pro- 


mise given  under  a  false  impression,  and  that  false 
impression  to  all  apjiearance  designedly  conveyed, 
would  hardly  have  been  consideretl  binding  if 
plighted  to  a  living  man — an<l  ujx.n  wh.it  ]>rin- 
ciple  was  Maxwell's  de.ath  to  make  it  so?  Shc»uld 
it  not  rather  have  set  her  free  ? 

Such  were  Randolph's  r  .    and   Rachel's 

own  heart  was  his  most  pc  ixiliary,  though 

she  earnestly  strove  to  resist  him,  and  to  cling  to 
that  which  she  conceived  to  be  her  duty  at  once 
to  tlie  dead  and  to  herself.  Will  it  be  thought 
wonderful  that  after  long  persuasion  he  induced 
her  to  submit  the  case  to  Mr.  and  ilrs.  Wood, 
whose  opinion,  especially  that  of  the  former,  as 
a  clergjnnan,  could  not  but  have  great  weight 
with  her. 

Randolj)h  Grey  did  not  much  fear  their  decision  ; 
and  he  was  right,  for  they  esiHJUsed  his  cause, 
Mrs.  Wood  at  once,    her  husband  after  due  deli- 
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beration.  He  did  not  tliink  it  riglit  that  Each  el's 
whole  life  shoitld  be  sacrificed  to  a  delusion,  and 
lie  believed  that  her  union  with  Ca^jtain  Grey 
woTild  secure  her  happiness.  Their  arguments 
were  therefore  added  to  his  persuasions ;  and,  after 
much  hesitation,  Rachel  yielded.  Yet  it  seemed 
as  if  her  decision,  though  in  accordance  with  her 
own  inclinations,  was  powerless  to  make  her  happy, 
so  strong  were  still  her  scrui^les,  so  constantly 
recurring  her  doubts  whether  she  were  not  doing 
wrong.  In  Randolph's  presence  all  was  well,  but 
in  solitude  they  would  return  upon  her  mind  with 
double  force  ;  and  it  required  all  his  eloquence  to 
restore  to  her  her  peace  of  mind,  and  reconcile 
her  conscience  to  the  step  she  had  taken. 

A  fortnight  tlius  passed  away,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  Captain  Grey  shoidd  go  to  London 
to  make  the  arrangements  indispensable  for  his 
marriage,  which  in  accordance  with  Rachel's  wish, 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  her  present  abode,  with 
the  utmost  privacy.  He  was  very  imwilling  to 
leave  his  pale  and  mournful  bride,  especially  in  so 
uneasy  and  excited  a  frame  of  mind  ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 
hurry  the  proceedings  as  much  as  possible. 

He  Avas  absent  only  a  week,  but  on  his  return 
lie  was  inexpressibly  shocked  to  perceive  the 
change,  which  even  in  so  short  a  time  had  taken 
place  in  Rachel.  She  was  worn  to  a  shadow,  and 
her  eyes  had  acquired  an  anxious,  terrified  expres- 
sion, very  painful  to  behold.  At  her  first  meeting 
with  him,  she  appeared  greatly  agitated,  and  even 
after  it,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
she  shunned  his  society.  When  he  perceived  that 
in  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  this  had  not  worn  off, 
and  that  her  nervous  depression  of  spii-its  per- 
ceptibly increased,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  were 
totally  unable  to  accoimt  for  the  change,  he  re- 
solved to  question  her,  and  one  day  having  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  her  alone,  he  inquired  of  her 
the  cause  of  the  alteration  he  perceived. 

Her  agitation  was  so  excessive  that  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  speak,  but  at  length  she 
informed  him,  with  many  tears,  that  they  must 
no  longer  look  forward  to  any  hajipiness  together, 
for  that  their  marriage  could  never  take  place.  It 
was  vain  to  struggle,  or  to  hope — it  was  impossible, 
and  she  must  submit  to  her  fate. 

The  reason  was  a  fearful  one,  and  she  shuddered, 
and  her  very  lips  grew  white,  as,  in  answer  to 
Grey's  inquiries,  she  told  him  that  if  she  had 
failed  to  keep  her  promise,  her  dead  husband  had 
kept  his,  and  was  come  back,  as  he  had  threatened, 
even  from  the  ends  of  the  universe,  to  reproach 
her  with  her  broken  vow.  She  had  not  seen  him, 
she  had  not  heard  his  voice  ;  but  Avhenever  she 
was  alone,  by  night  or  day,  she  was  conscious  of 
an  invisible  presence  near  her.  She  had  striven 
to  believe  it  a  delusion — but  in  vain — she  could 
not  be  deceived.  Towards  night  she  was  most 
miserable  when  alone,  for  in  the  dark  the  sense  of 
this  unearthly  companionship  became  almost  xmeii- 
durable  ;  and  yet  she  feared  to  have  a  light,  for 
turn  which  way  she  would,  she  saw  an  luidelined 
shadow  cast  upon  the  \^'all,  \\hich  was  even  more 
terrible  than  the  viewless  presence  that  haunted 
her  in  the  darkness.  She  felt  that  such  torment 
if  prolonged  must  drive  her  mad,    and  that   she 


had  no  alternative,  but  to  renounce  all  hope  of 
earthly  happiness  by  parting  from  Randolph 
Grey. 

He,  on  his  side,  believed  her  to  be  the  victim  of 
some  delusion,  caused  by  distress  of  mind  and 
weakness  of  nerve,  and  strove  to  reason  her  out 
of  her  belief.  He  determined  that  she  should  be 
alone  as  little  as  possible,  and  even  persuaded  her 
to  let  Mrs.  Wood's  maid  sleep  in  her  room  at  night. 
For  the  i^resent  he  contented  himself  with  en- 
treating her  to  suspend  her  decision,  for  he  trusted 
to  his  influence  over  her,  and  being  persuaded 
that,  whatever  her  nerves  might  be,  her  mind  was 
not  affected,  he  had  little  doubt  that  he  should 
succeed  in  bringing  her  to  consent  to  his  wishes. 
But  he  found  the  task  more  difficidt  than  he  had 
anticipated.  At  first,  indeed,  Rachel  appeared  more 
cheerful,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  not 
actually  to  break  off  their  engagement  ;  but  her 
resolution  varied  with  her  spirits,  and  if  ever  she 
were  left  alone,  the  same  conviction  of  a  com- 
panionship, the  more  awful  because  not  cognizable 
by  her  senses,  resumed  possession  of  her  mind. 

The  siispense  at  length  became  almost  intole- 
rable, even  to  Grey  himself,  whose  love  for  Rachel 
grew  but  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
certainty of  his  hopes,  and  the  compassion  he  felt 
for  the  sufferings  which  told  painfully  upon  her 
bodily  health.  He  therefore  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  bringing  the  affair,  as  he  trusted,  to 
a  favourable  conclusion  ;  and  the  same  evening  he 
walked  up  to  the  parsonage,  and  having  asked  to 
see  Miss  Morland,  was  admitted  to  the  small  sitting- 
room  reserved  for  her  use. 

She  was  seated  alone,  beside  the  embers  of  the 
dying  fire,  and  there  was  no  light  in  the  room. 
She  started  at  his  entrance,  and  as  she  rose  on 
recognising  him,  he  coiild  distinguish  by  the  faiut 
glow  of  fire-light  the  traces  of  tears  upon  her 
cheeks.  He  took  her  hand  in  both  his  own,  mur- 
muring "  dearest  Rachel  !  " 

"Hush,  hush!"  she  exclaimed,  hurriedly, 
striving  to  withdraw  her  hand — then  in  a  lower 
and  trembling  voice — "hush  !  we  are  not  alone  !  " 

Tnvoluntai'ily  Randolph  started  and  looked  roimd. 
The  dim  light  sufficed  to  show  him  that  no  one 
else  was  present.     It  was  only  Rachel's  delusion. 

' '  This  is  but  a  f  aiicy,  Rachel, "  said  he.  ' '  Do  not 
indulge  it.  Let  me  light  the  lamp,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  yourself  that  there  is  no  one 
with  us." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  she  replied,  with  a  deep, 
quivering  sigh.  It  is  strange  how  contagioiis  ai'c 
nervoiis  feelings  !  Randolph  Grey  smiled  at  his 
own  weakness,  for  he  could  almost  have  fancied 
he  heard  it  faintly  echoed  near  him. 

He  lighted  a  candle  lamp,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  Truly  there  was  nothing  visible  even  to 
the  anxious  eyes  of  Rachel  as  they  wandered  round 
the  room.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  moi-e  tranquil. 
Captain  Grey  approached  the  subject  which  he 
bad  at  heart.  He  began  cautiously,  for  his  object 
was  no  other  than  to  v,in  her  consent  to  their 
immediate  imiou.  Every  necessary  step  had  been 
taken  ;  nothing  biit  her  indecision  yet  delayed  it. 
At  first  she  started,  and  shrank  almost  with  terror 
from  the  thought ;  but  this  he  had  foreseen,  and 
once  more  he  brought  forward  every  ai'gument  he 
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could  devise  to  combat  her  Bcmiilca  ;  and,  as  he 
perceived  that  he  gained  some  ground,  ho  urged 
upon  her  that  the  sutl'ering  she  now  eiulured  w;is 
only  tlie  result  of  nervous  agitati'iu  caused  hy  her 
iiidecision,  aiul  that  when  once  the  tinal  step  w;us 
taken,  when  there  was  no  further  ro«uu  for  hesi- 
tation, no  possibility  of  drawing  back,  she  would 
find  peace,  and,  he  ventured  to  trust,  eventual 
happiness. 

She  made  no  answer.  Silence,  he  hoped,  gave 
consent. 

•'  Then,  Rachel,"  plea«lcd  he,  "  why  shoidd 
we  delay  longer  ;  why  not  eiul  this  suspense  so 
painfully  prolonged  ?  Saj-  that  you  will  at  length 
be  mine." 

"  Be  it  a-s  you  will,"  replied  she,  faintly.  "I 
feel  that  I  am  doing  wrong  ;  but  I  iiave  no  .strength 
longer  to  resist  you." 

"  You  con.sent  ?  Oh,  R.iehel !  f!od  bless  you 
for  your  words.  It  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life 
to  guard  you  from  ever  repenting  them.  You  will 
then  suffer  our  marriage  to  tiike  place  immediately 
— to-morrow  ?  " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  gi-oaneil; 
but  wlien  she  again  raised  her  head  her  only  reply 
w.v — 

••  Yes — if  you  desire  it.  " 


"  Rachel,  now,  indeetl,  I  may  look  upon  yon  as 
my  allianced  wife.  Now,  indeed,  I  may  call  you 
mine.  You  will  not  refuse  to  sit  a  seal  upon  your 
words  7 — to  grant  me  one  ki-.-s  bi'fore  we  part  to- 
night ?  " 

"  I  have  aaiil,"  ami  lui  m  il.  trembled  ho  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible  :  '*  I  have  saiil  that  1  can 
refuse  you  nothing  ;  "  an<l  she  rose  from  her  seat. 

He  drew  near,  ami  extendetl  his  arms  to  elasp 
her  to  his  bosom.  As  he  did  so  she  slightly  turned 
hi-r  he.-xd,  and  at  the  same  moment  uttered  a 
jiiereing  shriek.  Randidph's  eyi-s  followed  the 
direction  of  hers.  There  was  but  one  light  in  tlm 
room,  for  the  lire  hail  burnt  out,  aiul  the  shadows 
of  the  two  figures  were  traced  sharply  and  4'8- 
tinetly  upon  tlic  opjiosite  wall — but — no,  it  wa.s 
no  delusion  of  Raeln-l's  brain — tlicre  was  a  third, 
vague  and  undetined,  which  interposing  between 
them,  and  waving  aloft  its  misty  arms,  seemed 
forcibly  to  thrust  tliem  ;usunder. 

At  the  sight  Raiidnlpli  involuntarily  started 
back,  anil  Rachel  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Forgetful  of  all  but  her,  he  sprang  to  her  side, 
and  raisetl  her  in  his  arms.  A  wiM  cry  for  help 
Itrought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  to  the  sjjot  ;  but 
assistance  e.ame  too  late.  The  .spirit  of  Rachel 
Maxwell  had  jiassed  away.  I. 
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To  ensure  the  elliuicncy  ot  a  body  of  men, 
whose  chief  qualitication  hli.all  be  marksman- 
ship, actual  practice  at  a  mark  is  even  more 
necessary  than  attention  to  drill.  Yet,  oxcci»t 
the  ground  at  Kilburn  belonging  to  the  Victoria 
Rirtes,  there  is  no  avail.able  ground  near  London. 
The  proposed  butt  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  would 
be  useless  to  the  great  mass  of  London  Volun- 
teers. 

Almost  every  country  lad  from  his  earliest  days 
has  been  accustomed  to  handle  a   gun   of  some 


sort ;  but  of  Loinbjuers,  even  ainoiig  the  middle 
classes,  certainly  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
have  any  notion  of  the  u.se  of  fire-arms,  and  not 
one  per  cent,  have  ever  lired  a  ritlc. 

I  propose  a  jilau  by  which  targets  may  be  set 
up  in  every  Park  in  London,  and  also  at  any  i)lace 
where  a  length  of  from  'JOO  to  400  yards  can  be 
found,  without  the  expense  of  the  very  high  walls 
generally  considercl  necessary,  and  with  a  more 
positive  certainty  of  absolute  security  from  risk  ; 
as  no  accident  coul<l  possibly  occur,  even  if  the 
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practice  Avas  carried  on  in  Hyde  Park  or  St. 
James's  Park  at  tiie  most  crowded  time  of  tlic 
day. 

T  projiose  to  erect  a  wall,  of  a  concave  form, 
twenty  feet  higli,  and  about  twenty-tive  to  thirty 
feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  of  this  the  target 
would  be  placed  ;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  inexiierienced  beginner  missing  the  wall,  I 
would  build  another  wall  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
of  woodwork,  faced  on  the  side  nearest  the  marks- 
man with  mud  or  pise,  to  prevent  the  reboimd  of 
the  bullets. 

This  wall  should  be  placed  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  rifleman,  and  should  have  in  the  centre 
a  hole  or  doorway  cut,  six  feet  three  inches  high, 
by  two  feet  abi-oad.  If  the  marksman  at  twenty- 
five  yards  fired  a  bullet  through  this  opening,  it 
coidd  not  possibly  diverge  so  much  as  to  miss  the 
distant  butt.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
any  man,  however  awkward,  to  miss  the  near 
butt  altogether,  but  even  this  chance  of  accident 
may  be  further  provided  against  by  the  form  of 
the  shed  which  might  be  erected  for  the  protection 
of  the  marksman  from  the  weather. 

These  walls  and  the  other  erections  might  easily 
be  built  so  as  to  be  ornamental  rather  than 
otherwise. 

The  aj)parent  objection  which  presents  itself  to 
this  plan  is,  that  the  act  of  firing  through  a 
comparatively  small  opening  at  a  distant  object, 
would  too  much  facilitate  the  aim,  so  that  a 
marksman  Vv'ould  soon  become  an  adept  with 
such  assistance,  and  yet  be  unable  to  shoot  well 
in  open  country.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fad; 
as  actual  expeiicncc  will  prove. 

Indeed,  upon  reilection,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  as  not  only  the  tai-get,  but  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  distant  butt  will  be  visible  through  the 
opening,  it  will  require  cpiite  as  much  care  to  aim 
successfully  as  if  the  target  stood  alone.  More- 
over, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  the 
ritieman  every  opportunity  of  studying  distance, 
and  the  comparative  size  of  figures,  and  other 
objects.  The  target  could  be  removed  to  any 
distance  to  vary  the  practice.  S.  R.   L. 

[This  plau  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sieve  to  sift  aside  the 
stray  shots  and  render  them  harmless,  is  so  simple  and 
ingenious  that  we  willingly  inalie  it  public.  But  autliori- 
ties  must  decide  for  themselves  liow  far  ))ractice  through 
sucli  aa  oiilice  would  educate  for  effective  ritic-firing  in 
the  open  licld.— Ed.  O.  A  W.] 

MOUNTSTUART  ELPHINSTONE. 

IN    MEMOEI.UI. 

Every  now  and  then  a  great  man  passes  noise- 
lessly away  from  amongst  us,  and  the  world 
takes  no  account  of  the  loss.  There  are  no  loud 
lamentations ;  no  turgid  panegyrics ;  no  ready- 
made  obituary  notices  in  the  daily  papers.  People 
do  not  talk  about  it,  or  write  about  it,  or  care  to 
inquire  how  it  happened.  The  dead  man  may 
have  done  some  great  things  in  his  time ;  but, 
if  one  would  not  pass  out  of  the  recollection 
of  a  commiuiity  of  busy  men,  and  submit  to  a 
moral  sepulture  in  the  midst  of  one's  career,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  always  a-doiug.  The  tranqiiil 
close  of  an  active  life  is  a  fair  thing  to  contem- 
plate ;  but  tranquillity  is  the  grave  of  contem- 
porary fame. 


Such  a  man  passed  away  from  amongst  us  a 
few  days  ago,  in  a  sheltered  retreat  on  the  Kentish 
border  of  the  Surrey  Hills.  As  you  pass  from 
Godstone  in  tlie  one  county  to  Wesfcerham  in  the 
other,  you  skirt  the  little  village  of  Limpsfield, 
and  turning  sharp  down  to  the  left,  you  soon 
come  upon  the  lodge-gates  of  a  little  home 
park,  in  which  stands  a  modest  dwelling  house, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  subui'ban 
villa.  In  this  peaceful  pleasant  nook  lived 
MouNTSTUART  Elphinstone  ;  and  there,  on  Sun- 
day, the  '20th  of  November  last,  he  died,  attherii)e 
age  of  eighty  years. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since  he 
put  oif  the  harness  from  his  back.  In  Novembei-, 
1827,  he  handed  over  the  government  of  Bombay 
to  his  friend  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  and  from  that 
date,  content  to  see  others  reap  the  fame  and 
fortune  freely  offered  to  him,  he  lived  a  life  of 
litorary  leisure.  He  was  recognised  during  all 
this  time  as  the  higliest  living  authority  upon  aU 
questions  of  Indian  government  ;  but  his  counsel 
was  given  in  secret,  and  it  was  known  to  few  how 
frequently  his  advice  was  sought,  and  how 
reverently  it  was  foUov.-ed. 

A  younger  son  of  a  Scotch  peer,  he  was  sent 
out  to  India,  as  a  boy,  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Companj^  A  great  historical  epoch 
lay  before  him — the  reign  of  the  two  Wellesleys. 
Poputations  in  those  days  ripened  apace.  Oj^por- 
tuuities  of  distinction  were  not  Avanting,  and  the 
host  men  came  to  the  front.  In  his  noviciate 
young  Elphinstone  chose  the  political  department 
of  the  public  service,  and  graduated  in  diplomacy 
imder  Barry  Close  at  the  Court  of  Poonah.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  first  Mahratta  war,  John 
Malcolm  had  accompanied  Arthur  Wellesley  as  his 
jiolitical  adviser ;  but  severe  illness  haA'ing  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  camp,  Elphinstone  took 
his  place,  and  for  a  time  carried  on  the  political 
duties  of  the  campaign,  as  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  great  Duke,  who  appreciated  his  courage  no 
less  than  his  genius ;  and  who,  struck  by  his 
military  ardour  at  the  siege  of  Gawilghur,  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier.  From 
that  time  his  professional  advancement  was  rapid. 
In  180-!:  he  was  appointed  Political  Pesident  at 
iNagpore  ;  and  in  1808,  when  all  India  was  fright- 
ened from  its  propriety  by  threatened  invasion 
of  Alexander  of  Russia  and  the  great  Napoleon, 
Elphinstone  was  one  of  the  three  officers  selected 
to  check-mate  the  imperial  allies  in  the  countries 
between  India  and  Ivussia.  Whilst  Malcolm  went 
to  Persia,  and  Metcalfe  to  the  Punjab,  he  con- 
ducted a  British  mission  to  the  Court  of  the  king 
of  Cabid,  and  concluded  a  treaty  Avith  that  luckless 
Suddozye  prince,  who  thirty  years  afterwards 
inA'olved  the  British  nation  in  the  last  aiid  Avorst 
of  his  disastrous  failures.  It  was  a  splendid 
mission,  lavish  in  its  expenditure,  making  the 
mouths  of  the  greedy  Afghans  Avater  at  the 
thought  of  an  Englishman,  until  empty-handed 
Burnes  destroyed  the  beautiful  illusion.  All  that 
Elphinstone  had  to  do,  he  did  right  Avell :  and 
then  he  returned  to  India  and  Avrote  a  book. 
The  book  Avas,  in  truth,  the  best  result  of  the 
mission.  But  never  Avas  any  man  less  of  a  book- 
maker.    What  he   wrote,   he  Avrote  for  Govern- 
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ment,  not  for  tlie  imblio.  It  ■was  simply,  in  the 
tii-st  iustaiicc,  an  ollicial  report.  Hut  when  ho 
went  ruiiuil  from  Calcutta  to  Bonjbay,  and  w.uj 
there  inlroJuce<l  hy  Malcom  to  Sir  Jauifs  Maik- 
intosh,  the  full-brained  lleconler  besought  hiui 
not  to  forget  the  public  ;  auJ,  though  a  little 
alarmed  at  lirst,  ho  t'Xik  the  hint,  and  the  otliei;d 
report  grew  inti)  the  best  book  on  C'aubul  which 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  "Malcnhn 
brought  Elphinstono  to  breakfast,"  wrote  Mivek- 
intosli,  at  that  time  (1811)  in  his  journal;  "he 
has  a  very  tine  uuderst.uuling,  with  the  greatest 
modesty  and  simi)Ucity  of  ch;iraeter." 

Wphinstonc    had    by    that    timo    obtained    the 
highest  diplomatic  appointment  under  the  govern-  j 
ment    of    India,      He    w;is    Kesident    at    I'oonah, 
where  Badjee  Kao,  the  Peishwah,  held  his  court  ;  j 
and  there  ho  remaineil  until  he  became  Peishwah  ] 
himself.     The  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  Prince,  and  the  actpiisitiou  of  his  territories  j 
by  the  British,  has  been  often  told  by  historians  i 
and  biographers.     A  weak  man,  the  tool  of  evil  i 
counsellors,    he   was    j^ersuaded    to    suspect    the  i 
designs   of   I>ord  Hastings,  and  he  was   betrayed 
into  hostility  by  his  fears.     An  immense  Mahratta  i 
army,  in  October,  1817,  was  assembled  at  Poouah,  ] 
M-ith  the  ostensible  object  of  assisting  o\ir  opera- 
tions against  the  Piudarrees.      But,  little  by  little, 
the    truth    began    to    manifest    itself.     Our  allies  i 
were    the    most    formidable    of   our  enemies :  the 
Mahratta  troops  were  only  waiting  for  a  signal  to 
attack  the  British  P.esideucy,  to  murder  the  Besi- 
deut,    and    boklly    to    declare    war    against    the 
English.     If,  in  the  face  of  this  danger,  Elj)hin- 
stonc  had   possessed  any  other  than  the  highest 
(pialities  of  mind  ;  if  he  had  not  been  cool,  reso- 
lute, sagaci'.us,  the  crisis  would  have  overwhelmed 
him,  and  the  vast  designs  of  Lord  Hastings  woidd 
have  been  disarranged  by  the  precipitated  hostility. 
He  knew  the  temper  of  Badjee  Rao  ;  he  knew  the 
feeling  in  the  Mahratta  camp  ;  he  heard  from  the 
verandah  of  the  Residency  the  turmoil  of  prepara- 
tion— but  he  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  coming 
danger,    and    by  his    very  quietude    avei-ted   the 
collision    until    it    was    comparatively   harndess. 
The    little    Sepoy    force    at    the    Residency    w:i3 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  European  regi- 
ment ;  and  then,  although  the  enemy  were  more 
than  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  our  own  troops 
not   a  tenth  of  the  number,  Elphinstone  felt  that 
he    was   equal    to    the    struggle.     On    the  5th  of 
November  it  came.     The  battle  of  KJiirkee  was 
fought.     Then  again  the  civilian  gave  heroic  i)roof 
of  the   fine  soldierly  cluiracter  and   high   military 
(pialities  which  had  won  the  admiration   of  the 
Duke.     Nominally,  the  force  w.as  commanded  by 
another  ;  but   Elphinstone,    ever  in   the  thick   of 
the  fight,  was  the  real  general  on  that  memorable 
day.     The  vast  Mahratta  army  was  beaten  by  the 
handful   of   British   troops  ;  and   before  it  could 
recover  from  the  shock  of  the  unexpected  disaster, 
reinforcements  came  to  our  aid,  and  the  comitrj* 
of  the  Peishwah  lay  .it  our  feet. 

Badjee  Rao  tied  ;  his  broad  lantls  were  confis- 
cated :  and  Elphinstone  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  territories  which  thus  passed  under 
onr  rule.  In  this  resj-ousible  position  he  exhibited 
administrative  ability  of  the  highest  order.     He 


had  m.any  ditlicult  questions  to  solve  ;  but  he 
solved  thom  with  equ.al  wisilom  ami  justice. 
Iiiilia  h:LS  seen  some  ailniiuistrativc  triumphs  since 
that  tiuic,  but  I'^lphinstoue's  authority  is  still  cited 
as  the  highest  ;  still  frocpicnt  reference  is  made  to 
the  i)riuciplcs  he  inculcated  and  the  rules  which 
he  established  ;  and  still  the  administrator  holds 
his  pl.ace  in  the  allectiona  of  a  grateful  people. 
In  the  Poonah  territory  he  remained  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  summoned  to  assume 
the  government  of  Bombay.  Malcolm,  whc>  had 
expected  tliis  piumotion  for  himself,  rejoiced  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  friend,  and  unstintingly 
acknowledged  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  ollico. 
(.'anning,  who  then  jirosided  at  the  Boaal  ,of 
Control,  had  submitted  to  the  Court  f>f  Directors 
three  names — M;dco!ui,  Munro,  and  Elphinstone ; 
and  they  h.id  chosen  the  civilian. 

During  eight  years  Mountstuart  Elphinstono 
continued  to  preside  over  the  Bombay  government. 
They  were  years  of  comparative  tranquillity,  and 
were  spent  by  him  in  administrative  and  legislative 
rather  than  in  jjolitical  business  ;  the  chief  work 
to  which  he  addressed  himself  being  that  of  codi- 
fication. The  prominent  events  of  his  career  tire 
not  many  ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  so  illus- 
trative of  the  disinterestedness  and  integrity  of 
the  man,  that  it  must  be  recorded  here  to  his 
honour.  The  Home(!overnmcut  haviug  impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure  of  his  Presidency,  he  applied  the 
pruningknife  to  the  charges  of  Government  House 
before  he  would  touch  anything  else.  He  greatly 
curtailed  his  own  establishment,  and  then  rellect- 
ing  tliat  if  he  coidd  ctficientl^'  maintain  his  iwsition 
with  that  diminished  state  he  ought  to  have  done 
so  lx?fore,  he  paid  into  the  government  treasury 
the  sum  of  45Wl.,  which  his  sensitive  conscience 
caused  him  to  rcgaixl  as  public  money  improperly 
expended. 

In  November,  1827,  amidst  the  affectionate 
regrets  of  the  community,  European  and  native, 
Momitstuart  Eli»hinstone  retireil  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Bomljay — and  from  public  life.  From 
that  date,  although  he  w.xs  then  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  prime,  anil  the  very  meridian  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  he  coiUd  not  be  induced  to  accept 
office.  Tlie  Covernor-nencralship  of  India  was 
twice  jilaced  at  his  dis|ios.al,  Imt  he  modestly  de- 
clined the  tiin|>ting  offer,  on  the  plea  of  infirmity 
of  health.  That  when,  in  IS'A~>,  he  was  invited  to 
proceed  to  India,  as  tlio  successor  of  Lord  William 
IWntinck,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  ol)ey 
the  call,  w.a.'i,  jK-rhaps,  the  greatest  calamity  that 
has  ever  l>efallen  our  Indian  empire.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  assert,  that  had  he  reigned  in 
India,  instead  of  Lord  Auckland,  there  would 
have  been  no  Affghan  war,  and,  therefore,  no 
Sepoy  Rebellion.  That,  mistrusting  his  health, 
he  acted  conscientiously  in  thus  resisting  the  allure- 
ments of  amliition,  is  not  to  be  doubted  :  but  it  is 
not  less  a  misfortune  that  such  great  i»olitical 
8J\gacity  and  administrative  ability  should  have 
been  lost  to  his  countrj'  at  so  early  an  age. 

And  yet  it  was  not  wholly  lost ;  for  his  advice, 
as  has  been  said,  was  often  asked,  and  freely 
given.  Still,  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were 
those   of  a  literary  recluse.     His  work  upon  the 
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early  history  of  India  is  the  sole  result  of  his 
studies  ;  biit  although  little  more  than  a  fragment, 
it  is  an  invaluable  one.  People  have  deplored, 
and  wondered,  that  the  history  was  never  con- 
tinued ;  and  it  was  once  foolishly  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  East  India  Compauj^, 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  El])hinstone's 
honesty,  had  put  iip  one  of  their  own  officials  to 
write  a  history  of  India,  and  thixs  to  drive  him 
from  the  field.  The  statement  was  too  absurd  to 
require  solder  contradiction ;  but  he  said  next 
morning,  with  an  amused  look,  that  he  had 
written,  as  far  as  he  had  gone,  because  he  pos- 
sessed materials  of  history,  within  the  reach  of 
few  other  men,  but  that,  approaching  the  period  of 
our  English  conquests,  he  entered  iijion  common 
ground,  and  that  theie  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  do  what  others  coiild  do  as  m^cII,  or  better 
than  himself  ; — an  explanation  more  characteristic 
of  the  modesty  of  the  man,  than  satisfactory  to 
the  public. 

As  years  advanced,  and  his  physical  infirmities 
increased  upon  him,  he  withdrew  more  and  more 
from  society  ;  only  visiting  the  metropolis  for  a 
few  weeks  every  year  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer.  His  life  was  spent,  for  the  most  part, 
in  his  retreat  on  the  Siirrey  Hills  ;  and  there 
death  found   him  this  Noveml^er.     He  had  been 


well  content  to  fade  out  of  the  memory  of  the 
busy  world.  He  told  Metcalfe,  many  years  ago, 
that  if,  on  leaving  India,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
wholly  forgotten,  he  must  go  into  Parliament. 
This  Elphinstone  coidd  not  persuade  himself  to  do, 
and  he  had  accordingly  been  forgotten.  But  there 
were  a  few  who  still  sought  him  out,  and  who 
visited  the  recluse  among  his  books,  and  spent 
hoixrs  of  deepest  interest  in  converse  with  him,  not 
wholly  on  affairs  of  State.  His  love  of  literature 
was  undiminished  to  the  last ;  and  a  day's  talk 
with  Elphinstone,  at  Hookwood,  would  embrace 
every  conceivable  subject  from  Veds  and  Shastres 
to  the  last  new  poem.  His  memory  was  fresh, 
and  his  enthusiasm  undiminished  to  the  last  ;  and 
if  you  did  not  leave  his  presence  wiser  for  what 
had  fallen  from  him,  it  was  the  fault  of  your  own 
stolidity. 

His  place  in  history  will  be  with  Malcolm, 
Munro,  and  Metcalfe  ;  whether  above  or  below 
them  it  matters  not  to  inquire.  And,  indeed,  he 
differed  from  them  all  so  essentially  in  many 
respects,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  him 
his  exact  position.  But  it  may  fitly  be  recorded 
as  a  memorial  of  honour  iipon  the  tomb  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  it  had  four  such 
servants  as  these,  and  was  not  ungrateful  to 
them,  J.  W.   Kaye. 


SAD  WORDS. 


The  little  threads  })reak  one  by  one 
That  bound  my  heart  to  thine  ; 

Love's,  like  the  silkworm's,  web  is  sidvid, 
As  perilously  fine. 


It  snaps  beneath  an  angi-y  word, 

'Neath  an  unloving  look  ; 
Frowns  are  more  trenchant  than  the  sword, 

Or  Autumn's  reaping-hook. 


The  maiden  in  the  ceaseless  mi!l 
Watcliing  the  parting  weft. 

Stands  ready  to  I'cjiair  tlie  ill 
With  fingers  fast  and  deft. 


But  no  fourth  sister  waits  beside 

Those  fatal  hands  which  sever 
Life's  clue,  whicli  like  Love's  thread  untied, 

Is  join'd  again,  ah,   never  ! 

Bersi. 
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••  Sirrely  not.     Only  IM  kavc  you  to  seek  it." 

"Agreed.  I  proini.se  to  lind  it  in  any  corner 
you  may  choose." 

"There,  then,"  he  i)roiuj)tly  ausweroil,  at  the 
same  time  iwinting  to  a  piece  of  pork  out  hang- 
ing from  a  hntclicr's  stall. 

"  lit  pork  !  "  I  feebly  ejricidated,  i>crceiving 
the  case  w;i3  a  lost  one. 

"Well,  perhaps,  not  exactly  in  it,  hut  attach 
sentiment  in  ever  so  weak  a  fomi  to  fat  i)ork, 
and  I'm  your  hnmhle  servant  for  ever." 

He  triumphed,  for  I  sought  in  vain. 

Since  then  I  have  travelled  all  round  the  world, 
and  that  which  I  could  not  lind  at  lionie  I  have 
found  in  the  Antipodes.  Now,  judge  hetween 
me  and  my  sarcastic  friend.  The  scene  is 
Hol>arton. 

It  had  heen  a  cold  rainy  da}',  and  now  wa3 
a  damp  ■  "  'it  ;     for,  though  the  rain  h.id 

abated,  t:  ill   hx>ked  sulky,  and  the  sky 

gave  no  promise  of  moon  or  stars  to  light  me 
home  through  the  bush.  So  to  be  inde|>cn<lent  of 
both.  I  took  a  lantern  and  set  out.  .My  way  lay 
through  the  uncomfortable  bit  of  uncleared  land,  to 
the  left  of  Newtown.  Every  now  and  then  I  hatl 
to  draw  up  before  a  charred  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
each  time,  though  a-  1  t<i  the  interruption, 

tlie  same  su.spicion  y  i    it.self — namely,  that 

a  Ranger  was  advancing  to  meet  me.  Nor  did  njy 
lantern  assist  me  to  a  full  definition  of  the  tlgurcj 
for  in  bringing  its  light  to  bear  upon  the  trunk, 
the  long  black  arms  only  seemed  to  stretch  more 


ft.vu.NTKiiKD  M-ith  my  friend  through  a 
busy  street  in  B ,  and  our  conversa- 
tion taking  a  serious  turn,  I  expressed 
myself  somewhat  !is  follows  : 

Each  has  his  dilTerent  bentl  of  sjiirit ; 
each  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  receiving 
ijistruction.  Ti>  some,  the  country  with 
its  shaile  and  sunshine,  8in^'ing  birds 
and  llowi'ving  hedges,  is  a  i;  entor  of 
mighty  truths.  To  others,  the  <  ity  with 
its  human  hum,  and  gi'oanii. ,'  tread- 
wheel,  ever  turning,  is  a  i)recepL'i-  teach- 
ing of  life,  de.ith,  and  eternity. 

"  And  to  which  class  do  you  belong?" 
said  my  friend. 

"To  the  latter,''  I  replied.  "Not, 
porhajis,  so  much  by  nature  as  by  cir- 
cumstance. I  have  dwelt  in  the  city 
unt'd  its  many  tones  seem  to  me  to 
blend  into  one  cry,  'Come  over  and 
help  us,'  and  the  cry  draws  out  my  sym- 
pathies, and  my  son-ow,  too ;  for  what 
is  individu.al  help  to  the  mass  ?  " 

"Well,  as  you  please.  I  will  take 
my  ])astime  in  the  coimtrj'  and  leave 
you  to  moody  lucubrations,  amid  dingy 
houses  and  smoky  chimney-pots.  Give 
mo  rural  scenes  and  sentiment  !  " 

"Will  you  deny  that  sentiment  is  to 
be  found  in  the  city,"  I  hastily  in(|uired, 
yet  half  dreading  a  reply,  knowing  that 
my  friend  was  strongly  addicted  to 
sarcasm. 

dcterminately  towards  me.  In  l^ngland  such  trees 
might  be  considered  of  the  ghost-tribe  ;  hero, 
where  fe.ars  are  too  much  pre-oceuj>ied  to  think  of 
supernatural  ajipearances,  a  charred  btumj)  is  not 
only  a  charred  stump,  but  very  often  something 
moi-f,  especially  if  it  be  large  and  hollow.  Well,  I 
safely  passed  two,  four,  six  8tum]>s,  and  then 
remembering  that  there  couM  not  be  many 
more,  I  bravely  stepped  out,  breaking  the  unplea- 
sant silence,  or  still  worse  cranch  of  my  feet  on 
the  gravel,  singing : 

"My  lot  is  cast  in  that  bk.sl  place," 

to  the  tune  of  the  Olil  Hundredth.  My  air  and  voice 
were  dociiledly  deliant,  until  I  neare<l  the  last 
stump,  then  I  l>eeamc  sensible  of  a  quaver  in  the 
latter.  The  coming  stump,  or  rather  the  stump  to 
which  I  was  coming,  w.as  the  most  .awkward  of  the 
lot — a  thorough  sjteciincn  of  diablerie — on  tliij  top 
of  a  hitleous  looking  trunk,  was  jierched  a  large 
round  knot,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  ahuman  head. 
All  this  I  knew,  and  was  prepared  for;  but,  in 
spito  of  being  jucpared,  my  heart  and  I  stood  still 
to;'ether  Ixifore  it.  The  black  lu'ad  wore  a  feather 
— a  bright  red  fe.ather  —  which  blew  furiously 
about  in  the  wind.  As  J  watched  it,  a  hand 
emerged  from  the  hollow  and  drew  it  in.  Then 
cani<;  a  voice  from  within. 

"  You  can  pass  on." 

I  hesitated,  when  the  permi.ssion  was  rej>eateil. 

"  What  arc  you  !  "  I  demanded,  recovering  my 
self-possession. 


vou  I. 


c  c 
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"Nevermind,  p:iss  on;  i'm  harmless  as  your- 
self." 

I  glanced  at  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  which  peered 
through  an  aperture  in  the  trunk,  and  doul>ted  its 
accordance  with  peaceable  intentions. 

"Who  are  j'ou?"  I  again  demanded. 

All  answer  in  pei-son  was  given  ;  a  man  jumped 
out  from  the  hallow  and  stood  beside  me. 

"Don't  let  me  see  you  !  "  I  cried  out  ;  "don't 
put  it  in  my  power  to  witness  against  you." 

"  Look  at  me,  T  am  no  absconder,"  he  replied. 

I  looked  and  saw  a  tall,  grotesque  figure,  which 
I  immediately  recognised  as  belonging  to  an  old 
man  of  Hobarton  who  gained  his  living  by  shoot- 
ing small  game  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  doffed 
his  opossum  lur-cap,  and  bowed  respectfully 
when  liis  eyes  met  mine.  I  could  not  help 
laughing,  so  ridiculous  had  been  my  former  fears. 
He  seemed  hurt  ;  for,  bending  on  his  gun,  he 
said  : 

"AL,  it's  no  laughing  matter  that  brings  me 
here  !  Bessie's  my  game  to-night,— poor,  fond, 
young  craytiu-e,  to  leave  her  fatlier's  liouse,  all  for 
a  cross  word,  which  he  has  the  right  of  nayture  to 
speak  to  her." 

He  reminded  me  of  King  Lear ;  his  long  white 
hair  l)lew  about  on  his  head,  as  the  red  feather 
had  done  from  the  top  of  the  trunk,  and  for  some 
m^oments  he  was  too  absorbed  in  grief  to  speak, 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  short,  broken  sentences, 
as  though  all  the  world  should  know  his  Bessie.  I 
gathered  that  she  had  left  liini  a  few  days  ago, 
and  that  his  sus})icions  led  him  to  watch  for  her 
from  this  spot. 

"  That  Ijit  of  a  kerchief,"  said  he,  "  I  stuck  out 
from  the  pole,  for  if  she  passed  she'd  know  it  was 
m^ine,  and  meant  for  peace,  and  there  was  a  word 
tied  up  in  it  begging  her  to  come  back." 

He  drew  the  kerchief  across  his  eyes,  and  in  it 
T  acknowledged  the  former  feather.  Then,  wra]>- 
])ing  it  around  his  throat,  as  if  preparing  to  settle 
for  the  night,  he  bade  me  leave  him.  This  I 
objected  to  do,  and  told  him  he  -was  tempting 
Providence  l>y  exposing  himself  to  the  damp  of 
the  bush. 

"  Eheuma,tic3  take  the  damp  !  "  he  said.  Then, 
fixing  a  searching  eye  on  me,  he  added  : — "  Have 
you  ever  lost  a  child  ?  Then  I  have,  and  by 
worse  than  death.  Ijcave  me,  and  the  only  favour 
I  beg  is,  don't  notice  me  when  you  meet  me  in 
town." 

"  But  how  about  poor  Bessie  ?  I  must  hear  if 
you  find  her." 

"Ay,  ay:"  he  nodded,  and  coiled  himself 
back  into  his  tree  ere  I  could  offer  fux-ther  oppo- 
sition. 

A  few  days  after  I  saw  him  in  Argyle  Street, 
but  forbore  to  remark  him.  With  my  face  set 
steadily  in  front,  I  was  about  to  pass  l)y,  when  he 
made  a  full  stop  before  me,  took  off  his  fur  cap, 
and  waited  bareheaded  till  I  should  speak. 

"  Is  she  found?" 

He  seemed  delighted  that  I  pounced  on  the 
subject  without  j)reface.  It  convinced  him  that 
Bessie  was  the  all  in  all  engrossing  occupation  of 
other  thoughts  than  his. 

"  She's  heard  of,  and  I  Itnow  her  whereabouts. 
I'd  ratlier  have  seen  her  dragged  dead  out  of  the 


river  !  A  dead  child  ain't  half  the  pain  of  a 
living  one  gone  astray.  A  dead  child  can't  come 
back  if  she'd  fain,  therefore  a  living  one  that 
won't  is  Avoi-se  ! " 

A  sentiment  to  which  I  coidd  not  say  nay,  for 
the  testimony  of  ages  is  in  its  favour. 

"  Ah  !  I'm  not  so  much  a  stranger  in  the 
colony,"  he  went  on  to  lament,  "  as  not  to  know 
where  these  things  end  ;  and  if  once  the  govern- 
ment Ijrown  gets  upon  my  Bess,  she'U  be  none  the 
better  for  it,  and  there's  them  as  will  gladly  make 
her  worse,  out  of  spite  that  she's  free  to  what 
they  are.  I  teU  you,  sir,  there  ain't  been  no  blot 
on  our  family  for  six  generations  l)ack,  and  at 
home,  for  all  that  I'm  poor  to  the  back-bone,  my 
word's  as  good  as  a  bond.  If  my  hands  are 
seared,  it's  with  work,  and  not  with  dirty  actions  ! 
And  my  children  v.-as  all  counted  fortunes  in 
themselves  ;  now  I'm  come  out  here  with  the  last 
just  to  break  my  heart  over  her  !" 

His  breast  heaved,  and  what  more  he  would  say 
was  lost  in  a  smothered  son.  To  turn  him  to  a 
mora  cheerful  view  of  the  case,  I  said  : 

"  Well,  but  we  must  look  to  the  brighter  side, 
it  may  not  be  so  bad  after  all." 

"Not  so  bad!  Let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  or  the  best  to  the  best,  ain't  she  forgotten 
her  Catechism  and  her  BilJe  ?  When  I  was 
young,  I  was  taught  to  lionoiu-  my  father  and 
mother.  But,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  he 
lovyfered  his  voice,  and  spoke  confidentially, 
"  come  what  may,  I  don't  blame  the  girl  too 
much,  for  the  sin  lies  at  our  door.  We'd  no 
business,  my  missus  and  me,  to  leave  England  in 
our  old  age — 'twas  pride  from  beginning  to  end. 
First,  I  coidd  not  trust  the  God  that  made  me  to 
provide  for  me  when  I  got  old  ;  then,  I  wanted  to 
see  Bessie  a  ladj'.  They  told  me  that,  out  here, 
her  bonny  face  wouhl  get  her  a  rich  husljand,  and 
uow  it's  more  like  — "  He  broke  short,  and  then 
said  : — "  Perhaps  you'll  step  in  and  see  missus, 
she's  in  a  world  of  trouble,  and  it  tells  hard  upon 
her,  poor  soul  !  " 

We  had  all  this  while  been  walkin 


and  when 

to  one  of 

be    seen 

door    of 


we  had  gone  a  little  further  we  came 

those     hut-looking    buildings    still    to 

here    and    there    in     Hobarton.        The 

this  hut  was  locked,  and  Mimro  had  the  key  in 

his  pocket.     Seeing  my  surjwise,  he  remarked  : — 

"  'Twas  by  her  own  wish.  The  neighljours 
come  twitting  of  her  with  their  pity,  so  says 
missus  to  me,  '  Lock  me  in,  John,  and  then  I 
can't  open  to  none  of  'em.'  " 

We  entered  a  wretched  little  room,  exhibiting 
every  token  of  poverty  and  dejection.  It  looked 
like  a  Ijereaved  liouse,  for  there  was  neither  sign 
of  a  recent  fire  nor  of  a  mid-day  meal,  thoiigh  it 
was  past  noon.  All  this  my  eye  apprehended  at 
a  glance,  while  my  attention  riveted  itself  on  an 
old  woman  who  sat  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
arms,  which  rested  on  an  ox^en  Bil)le  lying  before 
her  on  a  small  table. 

"  Missus,"  said  her  husband.  But  she  answered 
not ;  she  was  in  a  dead  sleep,  sleeping  the  heavy 
sleep  of  sorrow.  "  Poor  soul,"  whispered  i^/Iuni-o, 
"  I  left  her  fretting  over  that  text — '  The  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard.'  'Oh,  John  !'  says  she  to 
me,  '  will  Bessie's  case  ever  come  to  that  ?'     '  God 
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knows  : '  says  1,  ami  then  she  laid  down  her  head, 
and  verj'  likely  she's  stayed  there  since." 

He  motioned  me  to  sit  on  a  hencli,  and  then,  at 
my  invitation,  he  ;Jso  s;it  down,  when  the  silence 
that  ensued  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  make 
many  observations,  each  of  which  strengthened 
my  opinion  of  the  jHiverty  of  tlie  Munro  family. 

"  I'on't  ht  me  kcop  you  from  your  dinner," 
I  said,  in  onlcr  t»  disrii\  cr  whether  he  had  any  in 
prosiHJct. 

He  api>eaicd  ti.nMsy  f4>r  an  instant;  then, 
with  rather  a  grim  smik\  he  replieil.  "  burrow 
an't  an  appetiteahle  sauce." 

I  stronsjly  su:5pected  that  otlier  causes  than 
sorrow  kept  him  from  eating,  and  longed  to  otTer 
him  some  money  to  procure  a  meal ;  hut  there  was 
a  certain  di^-uitv  iu  tlu-  hnnd'^nTo  old  Kn'/li-slnuan 


that  held  hack  my  purse,  and  made  mo  feel  that  a 
case  of  distress  cannot  always  l)e  relieved  by  money. 
He  secmetl  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  said  he  : 

**  I  don't  deny  it's  lianl  times  ;  and  if  you  were 
]ile;ised  to  kiul  me  a  loan  'twould  be  more  than  a 
kindness,  for  I'm  sadly  gone  back  along  ;  since 
Bessie  went  away,  my  time's  been  spent  in  seeking 
for  her,  inste.-ul  of  in  bringing  down  jiigeous." 

He  rc.-!olutely  refused  the  trille  I  i>roirered,  but 
finally  agreed  to  receive  it  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid  iu 
weekly  instalments  of  game. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  your  debt  will  oblige  j-ou  to 
use  your  gun  .again,  f(jr  the  exercise  will  help  j'ou 
to  forget  j'oiir  trouble,"  1  unfortunately  said,  in 
taking  leave  of  him. 

He  gave  mo  a  look  that  might  have'  been 
qui;:.'.ieal  but  for  the  tone  that  accoiupanieA  it  : 


'*  Them  that's  got  grey  hair  in  their  hc.id  can't 
ride  the  old  soldier  over  trouble  in  that  way." 

The  following  ■week  I  found  a  pair  of  bronze-wing 
jiigcons  and  three  common  jiarrots  lying  on  the 
Indl  table  ;  they  were  m.arked,  "  paid  for."  Beside 
them  Lay  a  little  three-cornered  note,  which  ran 
thus  : — 

Honored  Sir, — r.tissie  is  log'ng  at  the  Blk  Bejir  in 
G'ollmni  Street.  She  won't  ."we  nic,  but  veny  like  she 
will  sp^k  with  a  stnin^^cr,  when  you  cold  tell  her  that 
if  she  don't  want  this  forriii  luolJ  to  cover  h*-r  f»oor  old 
f;ith>-r  and  luother  plie  will  come  home  a^ain  to  them 
that's  her  tru  friends,  to  say  nothin^'  of  him  tlirit's 
her  God  in  hesiven.  So  no  more  from  Mr.  and  Airs. 
Munro,  from  your  humble  sen-ent,  Jou.v  Mcsko. 

Interpreting  this  int<i  a  retpiest  that  I  would  go 
to  Bessie,  I  set  out  for  the  Black  Bear,  and  asked 
if  one  Bessie  Munro  lodged  there.  After  some 
h. "itation,  it  wa-s  admitted  that  she  did,  but  w:is 
ti'i  ill  to  see  any  one.  1  perceived  this  to  be  a 
falsehood,  and  wxs  turning  iu  ray  mind  how  to 
accomplish  an  interview,  when  a  portly,  forbidding- 
looking  woman  came  from  behind  a  large  folding 
screen  that  divided  the  tap  room  from  their  j>rivato 
apartment.  Not  knowing  the  answer  I  Ij.ad 
already  received,  she  inquired  my  business  ;  and, 
on  being  told,  she  deliberately  st.ited  that  r»(!<-iie 
had  only  that  minute  "ran  out  on  au  arraot.  ' 
A    foolish   smile   passed   from    face  to   face,    and 


taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  I  said,  in  a 
voice  of  authority,  "  Will  any  jierson  have  the 
goodness  to  call  Bessie  Munro  :  1  sh.all  begin  to 
think  she  is  det:iincd  against  her  will,  ludess  I 
hear  to  the  contrary  from  her  own  lips." 

"And  that  you  slian'tl"  cried  the  portly 
woman.  "  She's  a  quiet,  indefeiisivc  lodger,  and 
she  shan't  be  dclicd  in  my  own  hou.se.  I  took 
l)ity  on  her  when  they  that  bore  her  ilrove  her  to 
doors " 

"Hush!  no  more  of  such  falsehoods.  You 
know  Bessie's  history  as  well  as  I  do,"  1  said  :  on 
which  the  woman  dashed  like  a  tempest  behind 
the  screen,  and,  led  by  an  irresistible  impidse,  I 
followed  her  into  the  jirivate  room.  There, 
standing  on  tii>toe,  an<l  listening  with  everj'  eager 
feature,  vraa  one  of  the  mo^t  beautiful  young 
women  I  have  ever  seen.  Possession  was  in  ray 
favour  ;  so  having  obtained  a  footing  I  kejit  it,  in 
sjiite  of  the  landl.ady's  abuse.  1  advanced  to  the 
young  woman,  and  said  : 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  you  aie  Bersie  Munro  ; 
your  likeness  to  your  father  has  alre.uly  told  me 
that.  I  am  come  to  beg  you  to  return  to  your 
home  ;  both  your  parents  are  willing  to  forgive 
you  :  it  is  in  your  iwwer  to  make  them  very 
happy  ag.ain." 

"Oil,  sir!  I  could  never  face  them  again; 
mother  might  forgive    me,   but    fatlier  says  he'll 
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break  liis  gim  across  my  shoiilders  if  ever  I  darken 
his  hilt  again." 

"  It's  a  lie  ! "  I  had  cried  before  I  could  refrain  : 
and  then,  to  vindicate  the  assertion,  I  read  Bessie 
her  father's  note.     She  wept  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  sir,  tlie  madness  of  the  first  wrong 
step  ! "  she  choked  out  between  her  tears. 

"  It  is  a  madness  more  curable  than  the  second 
step  :  take  it  in  hand  at  once,  Bessie  ;  I  am  willing 
to  help  you." 

' '  Thank  you,  sir  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  tiU  this 
moment  I've  refused  to  see  my  father  because  1 
heard  he  only  wanted  to  see  me  to  disgrace  me, 
and  of  course  I've  too  much  pride  for  that." 

"There  !"  injected  the  living  tempest  blowng 
at  us  from  the  corner.  "There!"  The  tone 
seemed  to  mean,  "Are  you  satisfied  now  you've 
heard  for  yourself  ? "  But  unheeding  its  fury, 
I  went  on  to  implore  the  unhajjpy  girl  to  go  back 
with  me. 

She  then  said  :  "  At  any  rate,  sir,  it's  quite  true 
that  he  hid  out  in  the  bush  to  shoot  me  if  I  Avent 
along." 

"Yes,  that's  as  true  as  Gospel.  My  maister  saw 
Mm  lying  out  by  Newtown,  and  saj's  he,  'Why, 
Munro,  what  be  doing  here  this  time  o'day  ? 
there's  no  game  flying  now.'  '  Old  Nick  take  the 
game,'  says  he,    '  I  be  out  after  that  girl.'  " 

I  recounted  the  story  of  my  first  interview  v.dth 
Munro,  and  Bessie  again  melted  to  tears.  She 
seemed  tridy  miserable,  between  a  sense  of  duty 
and  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  indecision  and 
fear  on  the  other.  At  last  she  exclaimed  :  ' '  Do 
beg  her  to  let  me  go  !  " 

' '  Beg  her  !  She  can't  detain  you  :  Avliat  claim 
has  she  on  you  ? " 

"  Ay,  tell  him  what  ?  But  I  don't  want  you  : 
go  and  see  how  clever  it  is  to  get  back  a  lost 
character  !  " 

"  Who  dares  to  say  I've  lost  my  character  ?  " 
cried  Bessie,  indignantly. 

"  We  shall  see  !  One  doesn't  go  into  govern- 
ment to  learn  nothiu',  I  suj^pose  ? "  sneered  the 
landlady. 

"  C<"-iie,  come,  I'm  not  here  to  listen  to 
quarr^ ' ;.  Bessie,  bethink  yourself  ;  will  you  go 
with:      ?" 

"I      equires  resolution,"  she  said,  shrinkingly. 

"  And  for  the  want  of  that,  will  you  be  guilty 
of  a  crime  ?  " 

"Give  me  time,  sir, — give  me  time,"  she 
hurriedly  reT)lied  ;  and  with  that  unsatisfactory 
result  I  was  obliged  to  depart.  Poor  foolish 
young  creature,  she  perceived  not  the  toils 
thickening  about  her ;  and  for  one  wild  freak  of 
temper  was  likely  to  incur  a  fearful  penalty. 

I  called  several  times  at  the  Black  Bear,  but 
without  success  ;  she  was  never  to  be  seen,  and  I 
had  almost  given  up  all  hojie  of  a  second  inter- 
view, when  one  day,  in  returning  through  my 
former  route,  who  should  I  espy  but  Bessie  sitting 
on  the  very  trunk  where  I  had  first  met  her 
father. 

"  You,  Bessie  !  It  looks  bad  to  see  you  out 
this  time  of  night." 

"I  am  waiting  for  you,  sir;  I've  never  been 
able  to  find  out  your  name,  nor  where  you  live, 
and  as  I  saw  you  go  up  along,  I  tried  to  run  after 


you,  but  as  I  couldn't  overtake  you,  I  rested  here 
till  you  came  back." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  of  me,  Bessie?"  I 
spoke  curtly  and  somewhat  austerely,  in  order  to 
set  a  due  value  on  my  services  and  due  censure  on 
her  obstinacy. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  them,  sir,  not  to  be  uneasy 
after  me  :  for  there's  no  manner  of  call  for  it,  I'm 
as  respectable  as  when  I  left  the  hut." 

"  Bessie,  you  are  both  wilfid  and  rebellious;  do 
you  call  that  respectable  ?  If  you  are  saved  from 
destruction  it  will  be  in  spite  of  yourself.  What 
does  a  young  Avoman  expect  if  she  stays  out  to 
such  an  hour  ?  look,  it  is  eight  o'clock,  a  fair  hour 
for  England,  but  not  for  out  here."  I  sliowedher 
my  watch  by  the  lamp-light,  she  glanced  at  it,  and 
blushed  deeply. 

"  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  you'll  see  I'm  not 
so  bad.  I  don't  wish  to  go  back  to  father  and 
mother  till  I  can  repay  them  for  the  trouble  I've 
cost  'em,  and  that  I  hope  to  do  soon,  for  I'm  en- 
gaged to  Joe  Sadlers,  a  successful  digger ;  I've 
kept  honest  company  with  him,  and  he'll  marry 
me  after  a  bit ;  he's  gone  uid  the  country  now  this 
very  evening  to  see  about  settling  near  Longford, 
and  when  he  comes  back  'twill  be  so  pleasant,  and 
I  shall  go  straight  to  father." 

I  knew  enough  of  diggers  to  make  me  tremble 
for  her ;  but  to  shake  her  faith  in  her  betrothed 
was  impossible.  Joe  Sadlers  was  not  a  digger  of 
the  common  order :  others  might  betray  her,  he 
never.  We  walked  and  talked  till  we  reached  the 
main  road ;  there  Bessie  discovered  that  she  had 
left  her  handkerchief  at  the  tree.  I  told  her  it 
was  not  worth  returning  for,  but  she  confessed 
that  she  had  also  left  her  lover's  last  letter  there — 
and  Oidt  she  could  not  think  of  losing. 

I  could  neither  dissuade  her  from  returning  nor 
accompany  her  back,  as  urgent  business  bade  me 
go  forward  ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of 
being  left,  and  cheerily  wished  me  good  night. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I  was  passing  the  court  of 
justice,  with  a  little  spare  time  at  command,  and 
being  somewhat  of  a  hanger-on  at  these  places,  I 
entered  to  hear  what  might  be  on.  I  had  no 
sooner  set  foot  in  the  court,  than  a  female  voice 
screeched  out  : 

"  There  he  is  !  there  he  is  !  He'll  tell  where  I 
was  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening ; "  then 
stretching  her  arms  towards  me,  she  cried,  "Save 
me  !  save  me,  sir  !  " 

When  the  commotion  consequent  on  this  outcry 
had  ceased,  it  was  explained  to  me  that  Bessie 
was  ajiprehended  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
the  cash-box  of  the  Black  Bear  tUl,  which  was 
safe  at  eight  o'clock,  and  missing  ten  minutes 
after.  The  suspicion  was  the  greater  from  the 
fact  of  the  empty  box  having  been  secreted  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  from  the  direction  of  which  she 
had  been  traced.  Being  duly  sworn,  I  gave 
evidence,  and  the  result  was  an  alihi  too  clearly 
proved  for  disputation.  I  led  her  from  the  coiu-t ; 
and  when  we  got  free  of  the  crowd  I  asked  where 
she  meant  to  go.  She  turned  a  bright,  tearful 
look  on  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  can  you  ask  ;  so  T 
shook  her  hand,  and  departed  ;  for  there  are 
scenes  where  a  stranger  should  not  intermeddle, 
and  such  an  one  I  knew  would  take  place  in  the 
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hut.  But  iit  au  hour  my  curiosity  ovorvami-  luy 
juclyineut,  anil  I  fouiul  uiysilt  tapping  fur  admit- 
tance at  Munro's.  He  oi)i'iieil  the  door,  stared  at 
nio,  and  tlieu  turned  his  luail,  whik'  I  entered  ; 
but  we  neither  of  us  spoke,  liessie  knelt  l»y  her 
■  '  r,  Iritliing  her  withered  liaud  in  contrite 
;•  I  ,  ,iiid  Munro  commenced  a  desjurate  rattling 
of  knives  and  forks,  whilst  his  wife  looked  up 
wiih  a  f;i:e  of  gniteful  _'    '  1  could  form  no 

Wi  rds  betiliing  so   ten  ue,  so  took  tip  the 

Biblo  and  read  th  of  the  prodigal  son. 


They  boiv  it  with  lirmn<  ss  until  I  reaeheil  the 
•_':{rtl  verse  :  "  Bring  hither  the  fatted  c.vlf,  and 
kill  it ;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry  ;  for  this 
my  son  w.is  dead  and  is  alive,"  Ac.  ;  when  the 
father  burat  out  : 

"  I's  hadn't  got  no  fatted  calf  ;  but  mother's 
boiled  her  best  bit  of  pork,  and  with  IIKK  here  to 
eat  it,  it's  a  feast  tit  for  angels." 

Bessie  needed  not  another  warning  that  her 
father's  roof  was   her  safest   sheltor,  i;or  did  she 


.igain  leave  it  until  a  line  young  husband  took 
lier  home  to  a  snug  little  farm  in  the  interior. 
But  this  husband  was  not  Jjh?  i;a«Uers  ;  of  him  my 
suspicion  proved  correct  ;  he  was  a  villain,  and  at 
the  time  of  Bessie's  marriage  he  was  fulHlling  a 
Sentence  on  the  roads  for  the  rolilierj*  at  the 
Black  Bear.  Ou>'E  K££iJE. 

NEWSPAPER  "CANARDS." 


XI.  QiKTEi.ET,  in  the  Annuuire  tlf.  VAouUmit 
(article  Comelissen),  relates  in  the  following 
terms  the  manner  in  which  the  word  "  canard  " 
became  used  in  its  new  sense.  To  give  a  sly  hit 
at  the  ridiculous  i»ieees  of  intelligence  which  the 
journals  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  every  morn- 
ing, Comelissen  stated  that  an  '  '  *  iig  exjieri- 
roent  had  just  been  made,  calc;.  •  prove   the 

extraonlinary  voracity  of  ducks.  Twenty  of  these 
animals  had  been  i)laceil  together  ;  and  one  of 
them  ha\-ing  been  killed  and  cut  up  in  the  smallest 


jjossible  pieces,  feathers  and  all,  and  thrown  to 
the  other  nineteen,  was  most  gluttonuusly  gobl»lcd 
up  in  an  exceedingly  brief  space  of  time.  Another 
was  then  taken  from  the  nineteen,  and  being 
chopped  small  like  its  predecessor,  was  served  up 
to  the  eighteen,  and  at  once  devoured  like  the 
other  ;  and  so  on  to  the  last,  who  was  thus  placed 
in  the  jtosition  of  ha^•ing  eaten  his  nineteen  com- 
l»ani<>ns  in  a  womlerfully  short  time.  All  this, 
most  ple.-usantly  related,  obt;iineil  a  success  which 
the  writer  was  far  from  anticipating,  for  the  story 
ran  the  nnind  of  all  the  journ-als  of  Euroi>e.  It 
then  became  forgotten  for  about  a  score  of  years, 
when  it  came  back  from  America  with  amplilica- 
tions  which  it  did  not  Iwast  of  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  with  a  regular  certificate  of  the  autoi)8y 
of  the  IxMly  of  the  surviving  animal,  whose  (eso- 
phagus was  dcclare<l  to  have  been  seriously 
injure<l.  Every  one  laughcil  at  the  historj'  of  the 
Cananl "   thus  brought  up  again,    but  the  word 


remained  in  its  novel  signilication. 
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A]\iON<;  tlie  preventilile  deatlis  which  every  year 
carry  oft'  more  of  our  citizens  than  the  most  savage 
war,  SUICIDE  ought  to  be  atteudetl  to  with 
strenuous  and  patient  care. 

"  Do  you  call  suicide  a  preventible  cause  of 
death  ? "  a  hundred  voices  will  probal^ly  ask. 
They  will  say  that  the  self-destroyer  usually  does 
his  last  deed  when  nobody  is  thinking  of  such  a 
thing  ;  and  that  it  woidd  be  cruel  to  blame  his 
family  and  friends  for  a  calamity  which  they  have 
at  the  moment  no  reason  to  apprehend.  May  be 
so  :  but  still  we  may  be  justified  in  treating  of 
suicide  as  a  preventible  kind  of  mortality.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  leading  facts. 

According  to  the  coroners'  returns,  the  cases  of 
suicide  inquired  into  in  England  and  Wales  were, 
in  1856,  1314.  In  1857,  they  were  1349.  In 
1S5S,  they  were  1275. 

The  first  remark  of  some  readers  will  be  that 
they  thought  there  had  been  more  :  and  of  others, 
that  they  had  no  idea  there  had  been  so  many. 
But  all  will  probal)ly  go  on  to  remark  on  the 
xmiformity  of  the  proportion  of  suicides  to  other 
deaths  in  three  consecutive  years.  The  proportion 
would  be  found  no  less  regidar  in  thirteen  years, 
or  in  thirty.  This  circumstance  ought  to  set 
us  thinking  whether  so  regidar  a  phenomenon 
must  not  have  some  steady  cause.  Men  in 
society  always  end  by  obtaining  control  over 
steadily-operating  influences  ;  and  therefore  we 
may  hope  to  get  the  mastery  over  the  causes  of 
suicide,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to  that  mode  of 
dying. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  rouse  ourselves 
into  a  mood  of  common  sense,  such  as  few  persons 
]jut  physicians  and  managers  of  lunatic  asylums 
are  accustomed  to  entertain  in  the  presence  of  this 
tragic  subject.  There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  feel  awe-struck  and  overwhelmed  with 
some  kind  of  delicate  feeling  or  other  when  cases 
of  suicide  occur  or  ai'e  discussed.  The  old  Romish 
belief  that  the  viaticum  was  necessary  to  save  the 
de])arting  soid,  caused  the  death  of  the  most  inno- 
cent suicide  to  be  regarded  with  horror  and  dismay : 
and  far  Avorse  was  the  thought  of  the  eternal 
destiny  of  the  conscious  self-murderer.  His  burial 
in  unhallowed  earth,  with  a  stake  driven  through 
his  body,  Avas  a  sliock  to  society,  and  a  bitter 
disgrace  to  his  family  :  and  the  anguish  of  those 
past  times  has  been  so  far  peri)etuated  as  that  every 
coimtenanee  still  l^ecomes  grave,  and  every  voice 
sinks  into  solemnity  when  there  is  mention  of  any 
one  who  has  raised  his  hand  against  his  own  life. 
Again,  there  is  still  a  prevalent  reluctance  in 
society  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  insanity.  There 
is  still  an  inability  airiong  the  great  majority  of 
people  to  regard  insanity  as  disease,  in  the  same 
Avay  as  the  maladies  which  affect  other  organs 
than  the  brain  ;  and  in  almost  every  case  of 
suicide  the  coroner's  jury  declare  the  act  to  have 
been  done  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  insanity  is 
considered  a  milder  imputation  than  a  design  to 
perpetrate  the  act  :  but  it  is  still  felt  as  a  grievous 
imputation,  and  one  which  induces  awe-struck 
silence,  and  a  desire  of  oblivion,  rather  than  any 
practical  study  of  such  cases  Avith  a  A'iew  to  putting 


a  stop  to  the  pi'actice  of  self-miirder.  Thus  we  go 
on  in  ignorance  :  and  while  avc  indidge  in  old  pre- 
judices and  ill- grounded  sensibility,  a  thousand 
lives  will  be  thrown  away  every  year  which  a 
more  reasonable  and  healthy  habit  of  mind  in 
ourselves  might  save.  This  seems  to  me  a  A-ery 
serious  consideration. 

Young  i>eople  always  set  out  Avith  supposing 
that  self-destroj'ers  are  persons  of  acute  feelings, 
Avho  cannot  endure  the  hardness  of  the  world,  or 
bear  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  them, 
by  their  own  fault  or  otherwise.  This  view  is  so 
constantly  confirmed  by  works  of  fiction,  and  by 
the  traditions  Avhich  have  come  down  from  ancient 
times,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  it  :  but  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing  if  the  i-ude  and  disgusting 
truth  were  thoroughly  known  and  appreciated 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  self- 
destroyer  has  injured  his  brain  by  drink  or  other 
excess  ;  that,  in  others,  the  sufferer  is  a  coward, 
or  the  mere  victim  of  passion,  or  crazed  by  selfish- 
ness. Most  people  Avould  be  exceedingly  surprised 
to  learn  how  many  of  the  thii-teen  hundred  self- 
destroyers  in  any  year  Avere  profligates,  black- 
guards, cowards,  and  miserable  egotists,  who  had 
Ijronght  their  Ijrains  into  such  a  state  that  they 
could  not  control  their  actions,  nor  bear  pain  of 
body  or  mind.  So  many  emotions  of  awe  and 
tenderness  are  natiu-ally  and  necessarily  roused  by 
any  tale  of  Avilful  death  that  it  seems  to  be  harsh, 
coarse,  and  light-minded  to  say  what  I  have  said. 
While  quite  understanding,  and  even  sympathising 
with,  this  kind  of  recoil,  I  must  say  that  the 
truest  reverence  for  human  life,  and  the  highest 
order  of  sensibility,  will  be  that  Avhich  shall  go 
the  straightest  Avay  to  Avork  to  diminish  the 
practice  of  suicide. 

The  true  story  of  any  coroner's  register,  told  in 
full,  Avould  bring  us  all  into  a  mood  of  common 
sense,  Avitli  no  little  danger  of  the  most  exialted 
sentiment  being  turned  into  strong  indignation 
against  the  A'ictims  Avho  had  spoiled  the  hapjiiness 
of  so  many  people  besides  their  OAvn.  Let  us 
take  any  such  register,  in  any  district  in  the 
kingdom,  and  see  Avhat  we  shall  find  between  any 
two  dates.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  is  always 
going  on,  though  it  is  not  everyAvhere  that  so 
many  self-murders  happen  in  a  single  neighbour- 
hood Avithin  a  A'ery  fcAV  years. 

A.  Avas  an  agricidtural  labourer  of  a  A-ery 
superior  kind.  He  was  a  model  of  physical 
strength,  and  might  earn  large  wages  from  the 
qiiantity  of  excellent  Avork  he  could  do.  He  had 
a  wife  somcAvhat  his  superior  in  station  and  cid- 
tivation.  Ko  children.  A  comfortable  dAvelling  ; 
a  kind  landlord.  No  disease  or  misfortune, 
nothing  amiss,  till  he  and  his  Avife  took  to 
drinking.  On  his  landlord's  death  he  Avas  excused 
long  arrears  of  rent,  but  received  notice  to  quit — 
altogether  inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 
His  wife  being  absent,  in  a  temporary  service,  the 
dwelling  was  observed  to  be  closed  one  day.  A. 
Avas  found  hanging  in  a  closet. 

B.  kept  an  inn,  Avith  good  command  of  custom ; 
took  to  drinking,  and  threw  CA'erything  into  dis- 
order ;  at  one  time  hanged  himself,  and  was  cut 
doAvn  in  time  ;  at  another  time  cut  his  throat,  but 
not    quite   fatally  :    on  Avhich    a   lady  Avas   over- 
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heard  to  cunimeiit,  "  Dear  me  I  that  is  ;i  pity  I" 
lier  syniputhies  being  M'ith  his  wife. 

C  \va.s  :i  farmer  ami  grazier  :  hail  good  land, 
and  enough  of  it,  gocid  Btoek,  sullicient  capital. 
In  short,  \v;us  free  from  pecuniary  care,  as  far  as 
the  world  could  see.  He  was  an  eager  angler, 
andsutiiciently  jirovided  with  amusement.  lIet«)ok 
to  drinking.  His  sheep  strayeil,  and  were  the 
pest  of  tields  and  gardens  in  the  early  spring 
before  the  grass  grew.  Ho  became  ashamed  to 
meet  the  complaints  of  his  neighboui-s,  and  to 
eIiow  his  cankered  face  among  them.  He  slunk 
away  to  the  meadows  witli  his  rod  and  line,  or 
shut  himself  u]>  with  his  bottle.  Ue  became 
occasionally  wilil  with  the  horrors  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  then  permanently  despondent.  Uc 
w;is  watched  and  nui-sed  vi-ry  carelidly  :  but  one 
day  bloo<.l  was  seen  oozing  out  from  under  his 
chamber-door — ho  had  cut  his  throat  with  liis 
penknife. 

D.  was  an  active,  cheerful -tempered  young 
woman,  allectionately  treated  by  her  family.  iShe 
became  variable  in  spirits,  and  was  believed  to 
dread  desertion  by  her  lover.  She  went  out  one 
day,  without  any  remark  or  act  which  could 
excite  particular  notice,  and  w;is  next  seen  dead 
in  the  water — her  und>rella  being  on  the  bank  : 
**  Found  drowned,"  as  the  compassionate  verdict 
declared. 

E.  was  not  without  a  vigorous  and  absorbing 
pursuit.  He  was,  besides  being  a  farmer,  a 
|>oultry-fancier.  But  he  took  to  tb-inking,  and 
one  day  his  body  w;is  seen  floating,  nnder  circum- 
stances which  left  no  doubt  as  to  how  it  came  into 
the  water. 

F.  was  an  old  gardener,  who  had  enough — by 
snch  work  as  he  could  yet  do,  together  w  ith  his 
wife's  property — for  comfort  at  home,  if  the  home 
had  been  an  amiable  one.  He  might  still  have 
earned  fair  pay  :  but  he  was  lazy  and  pleasure- 
loving.  He  was  trying  to  keep  upon  his  feet  in  the 
roail  when  he  shouhl  have  been  plying  his  scythe 
or  pruuing-knife.  After  a  time,  it  ijccamc  uu<lcr- 
stood  among  the  neighljours,  when  utensils  were 
missed  from  back -yards  and  sheds,  and  when  fruit 
disapi»earetl  from  gardens  in  the  night,  that  the 
pilferer  might  be  jiretty  well  guessed  at ;  and, 
when  the  talk  became  more  oi)en,  he  was  found 
one  day  to  have  gone  away.  He  Ii;i<l  not  gone 
many  miles.  At  a  town  where  he  went  occa- 
sionally on  business — perhaps  to  sell  vanished  bill- 
hooks, blacking-brushes,  or  rare  strawberries — he 
was  found  hanging  in  a  closet.  His  most  intimate 
friend  and  drinking  conqianion  was 

G.,  a  jMjstillion,  so  clever  and  full  of  local 
knowledge  that  he  coiUd  make  almost  any  amount 
of  money  during  the  travelling  season  of  the  year. 
Yet  he  could  nut  p.ay  the  rent  he  had  guaranteed 
for  his  daugliter,  or  any  other  <lebt  ;  and  he,  like 
C,  was  at  last  ashamed  to  show  his  blotched  face 
in  the  plaee  where  every  one  had  been  well  dis- 
posed towards  him.  He  drank  all  night  after 
he;mng  of  F.'s  suicide,  an<l  in  the  early  morning 
went  to  the  stables.  A  little  time  after  some  one 
saw  a  pair  of  legs  in  an  odd  position,  and  went  to 
see.     G.  had  hanged  himself. 

H.  was  pitied,  and  let  alone  by  the  men  on  the 
farm    on    which   he    lived.      He    was    considered 


weak  ;  ho  hod  never  married  ;  and  liis  father  was 
well  to  do ;  so  he  went  out  us  much  as  he  likoil 
with  tlie  stock,  ami  no  more.  Wliether  lie  would 
have  been  weak  as  a  solter  man,  tlu-re  is  no  saying. 
He  was  not  sober  ;  and  a  feeble  despondency  took 
possession  of  him.  He  was  jierpetually  sayiiig 
that  he  would  not  be  seen  any  more,  and  bidtling 
people  good-bye  ;  so  tliat  at  bust  every  one  called 
it  "  his  way,"  and  paid  no  attention  to  it.  For 
once,  however,  it  was  said  in  earnest :  ho  was  not 
seen  any  more  alive,  and  he  ha<l  bid  some  of  them 
goo<l  byo  when  he  went  out  with  some  cattle. 
He  was  found  lying  at  length  in  a  brook,  too 
shallow  to  have  drowned  him,  if  he  had  not  turned 
his  face  resolutely  under  water. 

Is  this  enough,  from  one  neighbourhood,  wilhin 
a  few  lirief  scjisons  ?  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose, 
whether  this  coroner's  register  relates  to  the  north, 
soutli,  east,  or  west  of  England.  Of  all  these 
c;ises,  there  is  only  one  which  in  any  degree 
answers  to  the  sentimental  view  of  suicide  :  that 
of  the  young  woman.  The  others  all  subjected 
themselves  to  disgusting  and  tormenting  disease 
of  brain,  liver,  and  skin  by  a  habit  of  intoxication. 

This  may  remind  us,  that  the  thirteen  hundred 
deaths  in  a  year  are  those  only  in  which  the  ver- 
dict of  the  coroner's  jury  declares  the  case  to  be 
one  of  suicide.  Coroners,  jihysicians,  and  regis- 
tnirs  are  of  opinion  that  a  large  amount  of  .self- 
murder  passes  unrecognised,  and  is  called  illness 
or  accident.  Another  noticeable  circumstance  is, 
that  wherever  there  are  suicides  from  drink,  there 
is  a  large  mortality  from  the  same  cause,  .so 
wilfully  incurred  that  it  is  virtual  suicide,  though 
no  coroner's  court  may  sit  over  the  corpse.  If  the 
number  of  men  and  women  who  died  intemperate 
— dittd  of  intemperance  persevered  in  in  spite  of 
all  imaginable  warnings — in  the  locality  of  these 
suicides,  and  while  they  were  going  on,  were 
added  to  the  avowed  self-murders,  the  di.sgust  of 
inquirers  would  be  almost  lo.st  in  horror  :  so  many 
innkeepers  in  five  years  ;  so  many  shopkct-pers, 
so  many  artisans,  so  many  labourers,  till  the 
churchyard  is  so  crowdetl  that  the  wonder  ia 
where  the  next  series  of  suicides  will  lind  room — 
the  verdict  of  insanity  entitling  them  to  a  grave 
in  consecrated  ground. 

Thus  docs  a  minute  study  of  any  district  dis- 
courage every  romantic  association  with  suicide, 
and  point  t<>  prcventilde  causes.  So  do  all  the 
general  facts  of  the  case. 

For  instance,  nearly  three  men  cfunmit  suicide 
to  one  woman.  As  there  is  no  such  disproportion 
in  the  subjects  of  what  we  may  will  natural 
insanity,  we  may  attribute  the  majority  of  male 
suicides  to  the  habit  of  men  to  incur  the  artificial 
insanity  cau.scd  by  intemperance.  It  is  too  true, 
that  many  women  are  intemperate  :  but  custom 
and  opinion  restrain  the  vice  tr>  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  SOX  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the 
sort  of  women  who  so  drink — the  low  population 
of  our  cellars  and  rookeries,  and  the  outcast  class 
— are  precisely  those  who  conunit  nearly  all  the 
suicides  on  the  list. 

Another  general  fact  is,  that  the  proportion  of 
suicides  regularly  corresponds  with  the  seasons  of 
the  jear.  The  greatest  number  is  in  the  early 
part  of  summer  ;  next,  in  the  opening  of  sjiring  ; 
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and  the  smallest  is  at  the  eud  of  autumn.  So  fai- 
ls the  popular  association  of  suicide  with  foggy 
November  from  being  Avell  founded  ! 

Again  :  suicides  are  (with  the  exception  of  some 
pecidiar  localities)  more  common  in  towns  than  in 
th«  country  ;  and  in  one  sort  of  occupation  than 
another.  There  are  districts  which  seem  to  be 
actually  infested  by  the  notion  and  the  practice, 
while  in  others  it  is  extremely  rare.  For  instance, 
while  the  average  of  suicide  for  England  and 
Wales  is  08  in  a  million  of  the  population 
in  the  three  years  1S5G-7-8,  the  coinity  of  Pem- 
])roke  afforded  a  proportion  of  only  10  suicides, 
while  Westmoreland  exlui)itcd  a  proportion  of 
111.  These  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  list  of 
counties.  Every  one  woxild  suppose  that  Mid- 
dlesex would  be  at  the  toj),  and  far  above  every 
other,  luiless,  perhaps,  its  populous  neighbour 
Surrey ;  but  rural  AVestmoreland  is  worse  than 
even  the  seat  of  the  metropolis.  Middlesex  shows 
a  proportion  of  105,  and  Surrey  of  104,  to  the 
111  of  Westmoreland.  Such  a  ^fact  indicates 
constant  and  ascertainable  causes  ;  and  the  causes 
are  not  dirlicult  to  lind  among  an  antiquated 
popiUa,tion  like  that  of  our  mountain  districts, 
where  natural  instincts  and  passions  are  strong 
and  comi)aratively  unchecked,  and  where  society 
is  in  a  transition  state  from  an  ancient  to  a 
modern  economy.  The  change  in  the  fortunes 
and  method  of  life  of  the  "statesmen"  of  the 
Lake  District,  caused  by  the  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  the  manufactures  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  to  the  south,  has  broken  the  fortunes  and 
the  spirit  of  many  a  rural  family,  and  induced 
debt,  despair,  and  drunkenness  in  many  a  home- 
stead whei-c  all  was  j)rosperous  a  century  or  two 
ago.  Here  we  trace  caiiscs  of  suicide,  Avhicli,  as 
the  returns  show,  work  only  too  snrely  ;  and  snch 
causes  as  these  are  pi'eventible,  and  will  assuredly 
be  obviated  by  a  further  advance  in  civilisation — 
the  first  step  of  which  shoidd  be,  in  the  special 
case,  an  improved  management  in  land  and  stock. 

Another  general  fact  is,  the  operation  of  the 
imitative  facidty  in  projiagating  the  practice  of 
suicide.  The  case  is  too  low  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  -^jpiipothy.  It  might  answer  well  to  call 
it  m.imickry  at  once.  People  who  commit  deli- 
berate suicide  have  generally  a  weak  faculty  of 
imagination,  together  with  a  strong  egotism. 
They  cannot  conceive  of  anything  outside  of  their 
immediate  trouble  ;  they  have  not  the  serenity 
and  fortitude  which  accompany  a  comprehensive 
capacity  and  excursive  habit  of  mind  ;  they  think 
of  nothing  but  an  escape  from  present  anguish  ; 
and  they  seize  upon  any  suggestion  afforded  l)y  the 
conduct  of  others.  Ilencc  a  run  of  suicides  when 
a  new  or  fantastic  method  is  exhibited.  The 
particidar  propensity  is  met  for  the  occasion  by 
some  mechanical  device  :  such  as  raising  the  balus- 
trades of  Loudon  bridges  at  one  time,  and  covering 
over  the  gallery  of  the  Monument  at  another.  In 
their  grosser  forms  of  egotism,  these  imitative 
suicides  are  remedialde  by  ridicule,  neglect,  or  the 
punishment  of  such  offenders  as  are  I'escued  from 
death.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  there 
was  a  suicidal  epidemic  in  France,  which  would 
have  been  simply  ridiculous  but  for  the  perdition 
of  many  young  people  who  might  have  lived  to  be 


wiser.  A  pair  of  impatient  lovers,  who  could  not 
wait  to  be  hapi>y,  shot  or  drowned  themselves 
(I  forget  which),  tied  together  with  ])ink  ribbons. 
As  soon  as  the  story  had  gone  the  round  of  the 
papers,  another  pair  of  lovers  shot  themselves  with 
pistols,  which  were  tied  together  with  blue 
liljbons  ;  and  then  others  poisoned  themselves, 
united  by  red  ribbons  ;  and  others  i)recipitated 
themselves  from  a  balcony,  bound  together  by 
some  other  coloured  ribbons.  By  this  time,  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  thing  done  was  to  sup- 
press all  public  notice  of  such  suicides  for  a  time  ; 
and  they  soon  ceased.  In  18-41  there  was  a  rage 
for  jumping  into  the  Thames  from  the  bridges. 
AVhen  there  was  a  case  almost  CA'ery  night,  the 
survivors  of  the  experiment,  and  those  caught  in 
the  attempt,  were  sentenced  by  the  magistrates 
to  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  As  soon  as  it 
was  fouml  that  the  real  disgrace  of  conviction  for 
offence  was  sure  to    be    incurred  in    case    of 


an 


failure,  the  number  of  suicides  immediately  sank 
to  the  average. 

As  to  the  permanent  causes  of  that  average 
amount, — they  are  the  influences  (whatever  they 
may  be)  which  excite  the  destructive  propensities. 
A  maniac  tears  his  clothes  to  pieces,  if  he  can  do 
nothing  else  ;  a  man  at  large  knocks  down  his 
neighbour,  murders  his  wife,  or  cuts  his  own 
throat,  according  to  the  degree  of  excitement,  or 
kind  of  passion  that  he  is  under.  The  same  pro- 
pensity, disciplined  by  good  training,  superior 
powers,  and  habitual  self-control,  enables  a  higher 
order  of  man  to  preserve  his  health  of  mind,  and 
occupy  that  particular  faculty  in  conflict  with  his 
diflicidties.  He  conquers  fortune,  instead  of 
taking  xip  the  razor  against  himself  or  somebody 
else.  It  is  a  very  large  and  arduous  remedy  to 
obtain  :  but  the  true  preventive  of  suicide  would 
be  a  fidl  and  equable  development  of  the  human 
faculties,  by  which  imagination  woidd  modify  the 
present  by  the  future  ;  ameliorating  sensations  by 
ideas,  and  rendering  despair  impossible ;  and  by 
which  also  all  distracting  selfishness  would  be 
pi'eclnded,  like  any  other  monomania.  In  speak- 
ing of  such  an  equable  development,  I  of  course 
include  such  exercise  and  regulation  of  the 
jihysical  facidties  as  is  indispensable  to  the  health 
of  the  system.  As  a  warrant  for  this  view,  I  may 
die.  one  more  general  fact,  indicated  by  the  official 
returns  ;— that,  so  far  from  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion (random  and  partial  as  that  education  is) 
occasioning  an  increase  of  suicide,  the  amount 
diminishes  (other  things  being  equal)  according  to 
the  superior  quality  of  education,  and  increases 
among  the  uneducated  classes,  in  ]:)ro2iortion  to 
their  ignorance.  In  fact,  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  rudest  peoi)le  are  the  strongest. 

Do  we  want  something  more  within  compass, 
more  immediately  practical  than  the  grand  method 
of  preserving  the  Ixxlance  of  the  faculties,  and  the 
health  of  the  mind  ?  Well,  then,  there  are  some 
very  plain  practical  truths  which  we  might  attend 
to  much  Ijetter  than  we  do. 

I  say  no  more  about  the  artificial  insanity 
which  comes  of  excess  in  drink  and  other  vicious 
indidgences.  Nobody  needs  comnncing  of  the 
mischief  of  intemperance,  or  the  horrors  of  deli- 
rium tremens  ;  and  it  is   enough  to  fix  attention 
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ujion  the  councxiou  of  this  artiticial  insanity  ami 
suicitli'.  If  Wo  turn  to  what  is  cunini'iuly  cou- 
I  sidereil  natural  insanity, — the  insanity  to  which 
'  coroners'  juries  attributo  nearly  every  suiciile  that 
occurs, — we  shall  find  that  some  powerful  pre- 
ventive iluties  lie  iliroetly  in  our  way. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  on  the  pai-t  of  physicians, 
and  of  sensible  people  outside  the  medical  pro- 
fession, that  families  and  friends,  and  sufVerers 
themselves,  conceal  the  symptoms  of  maladios  t>f 
the  lirain  till  they  can  bo  concealed  no  longer. 
The  further  practice  of  m.-iking  n  secret  of  the 
existence  or  condition  of  an  insane  relative  is  mis- 
chievous in  the  same  direction,  by  keeping  up  the 
notion  that  there  is  some  sort  of  disgrace  or  insur- 
niountablc  horror  in  insanity.  The  notion  is  a 
relic  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  as  wc  see  by 
the  fact  that  nolxjdy  is  ashamed  of  having  been 
delirious  in  a  fever.  In  that  case,  the  siiniilc 
jihysical  origin  of  the  brain  disorder  is  completely 
established  ;  and  the  delirium  is  regarded,  when 
it  is  over,  like  the  other  8ynij)toms  of  the  fever. 
In  the  case  I'f  the  insane  there  is  still  some  linger- 
ing of  the  ancient  notion  of  possession  by  demons  ; 
or  of  the  malady  l)eing  a  signal  case  of  branding 
by  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  No  men  or  women 
uould  now  admit  that  any  such  conccjition  iu- 
lluences  their  minds  ;  but  yet  they  might  tind  it 
a  diflicult  matter  to  ex]>lain  clearly  why  they  feel 
disposed  to  conceal  the  fact  <)f  the  ins.anity  of  any 
relative.  It  is  not  my  business  here  to  go  into 
any  incpiiry  of  that  kind.  My  present  point  is, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  curable  brain-disease 
becomes  incurable,  .and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
suicides  is  occasioned  by  this  jaactico  of  conceal- 
ment of  eaily  symptoms.  A  man  who  woidd 
complain  to  wife  or  brother,  and  to  his  physician, 
of  diaorder  in  any  other  organ  of  his  frame,  will 
not  speak  about  his  brain.  He  woiUd  be  explicit 
about  jlisordered  functions  and  local  pains,  and 
treacherous  weakness  of  limb  or  sense,  but  he 
is  gloomily  silent  about  an  impaired  memory, 
irritable  moods,  depressed  sjiirits,  haunting  fancies, 
and  the  long  train  of  forerunners  of  unconcealable 
bram-disease.  He  goes  on  as  long  as  he  can,  and 
tells  only  when  lie  feels  he  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  razors,  or  the  laudanum  l)ottle.  Then  his 
family  conceal  it,  trying  insurticicnt  remedies,  and 
letting  him  go  about  till  he  assaults  some  eminent 
personage,  or  kills  a  child,  orhan^^s  himself.  Such 
patients  r)ften,  if  not  usually,  pa.ss  through  a  stage 
(well  known  to  convalescents  from  a  "  nervous 
fever,"  as  it  is  called),  when  the  sufl'cring  from  a 
sensation  of  t<-nsion  in  the  head  is  such  that  the  im- 
pulse to  "let  it  out  "is  almost, — sometimes  quite, — 
uncontroll.able.  The  patient  may  be  as  fond  of  life 
as  anylnjdy  ;  he  may  have  every  reason,  this 
illness  apart,  for  valuing  and  enjoying  life  ;  his 
reason  and  conscience  m.ay  be  quite  clear  as  to 
the  duty  and  j>rivilcge  of  brave  living  and  un- 
selHsh  dying  ;  and  yet  he  snatches  at  the  lirst 
knife  within  his  reach,  to  relieve  the  intolerable 
sensation  in  his  head.  Hence  the  suicides,  not 
only  of  convalescents  fi-om  severe  illness,  but  of 
many  sufTcrers  from  incipient,  or  still  manageable 
brain -disease. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  a  rational,  honest, 
cheerfxU  attention  to  the  health  of  the  hea«l, — just  j 


as  if  it  were  the  chest  or  the  abdomen, — is  one 
preventive  of  suicide.  There  is  more  behind, 
however.  We  must  go  still  one  step  further  back. 
The  duty  will  not  be  fultillcd  till  the  prevention 
of  insanity  itself  is  taken  in  hand. 

To  a  great  extent  it  may  be  naid  that  the 
same  improvement  in  education  and  morals  which 
would  preclude  much  suicide,  would  iireclude  a 
far  larger  amount  of  insanity.  This  is  true  ;  and 
it  narrows  the  ground  of  special  consi<lenitiun. 
If  wc  all  lived  so  as  to  enjoy  the  best  health,  and 
if  we  were  all  good  and  reasonable,  very  few 
pcoi>le  would  kill  themselves,  and  insanity  would 
be  very  rare.  Taking  that  much  for  granted, 
there  are  sjiecial  considerations  belonging  to  the 
ciise. 

Insanity,  and  particular  forms  of  insanity,  arc 
hei-editary.  The  practice  of  suiciile  goes  down 
through  successive  generations,  as  we  all  know 
familiarly  by  the  evidence  given  at  Coroners' 
inquests.  Out  of  this  fact  arises  a  clear  and 
stringent  duty  in  the  matter  of  forming  a  marriage 
coJincction.  But  there  is  one  point  especially  on 
which  the  evidence  is  so  jdain,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  transgression  are  so  fearful  to  the 
parties  concerned,  and  so  injurious  to  society, 
that  nothing  but  ignorance  can  excuse  the  com- 
monness of  the  otfenco.  The  intermarriage  of 
blood-relations  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a 
barbaric  crime,  like  some  of  the  gross  practices 
which  wc  read  of  in  ancient  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries far  behind  us  in  civilisation.  We  recoil 
from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  marriages  between 
uncles  and  nieces  ;  but  we  see  marriages  of  cousins 
take  jilaec  before  our  eyes,  with  no  more  elTectual 
condemnation  than  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
prophecy  of  future  mischief.  And  this  goes  on 
while  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister — an 
union  which  no  natural  law  forbids,  and  scmio 
strong  ones  prescribe — is  resisted  by  ecclesiastical 
opposition  which  makes  no  difTiciilty  about  the 
marriage  of  cou.sins. 

One  single  testim<«nj'  of  fact  will  here  bo  worth 
more  than  anything  else  that  can  be  set  down. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  desired,  a 
few  years  since,  to  jisccrtain  the  number  of  idiots 
in  the  State,  with  a  view  to  arrangements  for 
their  welfare,  as  well  as  to  establish  the  statistics 
of  the  case.  The  legislature  sent  out  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  ;  and  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission (written  by  the  Dr.  Howe  so  well  known 
Xi  the  educator  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  as  the 
Principal  of  the  great  I'lind  School  at  Boston, 
U.S.)  lies  i)efore  mc.  One  jiassage  (page  90)  gives 
"  the  statistics  of  the  seventeen  families,  the 
heads  of  which,  being  bloiKl-relatives,  inter- 
married," which  he  h.i''.  occa.sion  to  inquir  •  •'bout 
in  the  discharge  of  his  conmiission.  Nin  ty-fivc 
children  were  the  issue  of  these  seventeen  m.rriagcs. 
Of  the  ninety- live  children,  one  was  a  dw  .rf,  one 
was  deaf,  twelve  others  were  scrofuh  m  and 
puny,  and  forty-four  were  idiots.  Forty-four 
were  idiots  !  Nature  sjieaks  plainly  enough  here  ; 
ami  no  considerations  of  sentiment,  custom,  or 
prejudice  should  drown  her  voice. 

Wc  foun<l  asyliuns  for  idiots  :  we  reform  our 
lunatic  asylums  :  we  reason  with  our  hyi)ochon- 
driacs,    and   soothe    our   .sufferers    under   morbid 
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mclanclu)]}',  and  try  to  divert  and  occiipy  tlie 
monomaniac.  This  is  all  very  well :  bnt  it  would 
Ijc  better  to  have  no  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  to 
know  the  practice  of  suicide  only  by  tradition. 
^Ve  may  aim  at  this  from  this  day  forward  ;  and 


if  we  do  not  aim  at  it,  socially  and  individually,  it 
will  concern  us  very  closely  to  consider  what 
share  M'e  have  in  the  thirteen  hundred  yearly 
deaths  in  England  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 


self-murder. 


Harriet  Martixeau. 


ST.  BAETHOLOMEW. 


'Tis  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  the  city 
Lies  silent  and  dark  as  the  tomb  ; 

While  the  nmrmuring  waters  of  Seine 
Rush  on  thio'  the  mist  and  the  gloom. 

All  is  still,  not  a  soxind  to  be  heard, 
Not  a  light  over  head  or  below  ; 

The  town  seems  deserted  by  all 

Save  the  sentries  vi'ho  pace  to  and  fio. 


Save  that  of  their  long  measured  tread 

No  sound  do  the  echoes  I'epeat, 
And  they  grasp  their  sword-hilts  and  conve:se 

In  the  midst  of  the  desolate  street. 

' '  Good  even,  my  comrade  !     Hast  heard 

The  glorious  news  that  is  come  ? 
Of  the  feast  that  our  king  hath  prepared, 

Of  the  dnnce  to  the  beat  of  tlie  drum 


"  To  which  wc  are  soon  to  lead  forth 
The  Calv'.nist  daughters  ot  France  '< 

They  wiil  not  refuse  us  ;"  ho  laugh-. tl. 
As  he  eytd  the  sharp  point  of  his  kince. 

"  Sleep,  husbands  !  sleep  on  while  ye  may, 
Secure  by  the  side  of  yoiu-  wives  ; 

Such  a  waking  ere  long  you  wiil  see 
As  but  once  in  a  lifetime  airives. 

"  0  motliers  of  heretic  babes  ' 
(jo  fold  tliem  once  more  in  your  anns; 

And,  lovers,  caress  while  ye  may 

The  beauties  that  yield  you  their  charms. 

"  For  e'en  now,"  as  he  spoke,  a  wild  sound 
Smote  dread  on  the  ear  of  the  niglit, 

'Twas  so  like  the  last  trumpet  of  doom. 
That  the  sepulchres  gaped  with  affright. 

And  the  souls  of  the  damned  found  their  way 
For  a  season  to  earth,  and  became 

The  leaders  of  sport  for  the  night. 

And  cheer'd  on  the  hounds  to  the  game. 


The  call  of  Religion  is  heard, 

And  the  soldiers  of  Jesus  arise. 
And  rush  to  tlie  slaughter  with  hate 

In  their  hearts,  and  with  lust  in  their  eyes. 

Who  babbles  of  mercy  ?     Behold, 

This  night  'tis  forbidden  to  spare  ; 
For  the  hour  is  come,  long  appointed. 

The  sw  ord  of  Jehovah  is  l^are. 

The  angels  shall  weep  as  they  see 

How  our  Catholic  chivalry  greet 
The  woraen  that  kneel  in  their  anguish, 

And  helpless  for  mercy  entreat. 

And  the  scent  of  the  blood  and  the  burning 
Like  incense  shall  climb  to  the  stars 

That  ride  in  the  vault  of  the  heaven. 
Remote  from  tliis  earth  and  its  wars. 

For  to-night  is  the  Lord's,  and  his  vengeance 

Shall  redden  the  waters  of  Seine  ; 
Lot  the  reapers  go  forth  to  the  harvest, 

And  gather  this  Huguenot  grain.      H.  E.  E.  Af. 
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CIIIPS'S  CHOST  STORV. 


lijwn  the  ' 
fast-jaiiiia 
morning  a  dull 

a   twiliijrlit  ;  t: 
ice-w.itcii  ItaJ 


We  were  niuning  Bofar  south  that  the  sailors  &aiil 
ui  jest  that  the  skii>]Kr inttmled  to  l•irculllua^^l:ate 
the  Pole.  A  snfiw-<lrift  thne  feet  deep  often  lay 
u])on  the  lee  side  of  the  ijuarter-deck  ;  hig  icicles 
bristleil,  l«iyonet-like,  beneath  the  gallows  and 
even  niffi-^l  tli>'  i^ailey  ;  hnt  water  had  t<i  he  i»oured 
fi>re  the  iri>n  riKl-like  roj>es  and 
vi's  would  move.  Far  into  the 
dusk  continue<l  ;  the  day  was  hut 
~  came  out  at  thn-e.  An 
;,  for  a  huge  herg,  more  than 
a  mile  long  and  some  seven  or  eight  hundi*e«l  feet 
high,  had  passed  us  at  noon  in  verj-  disagn-eahle 
I>ropinc|uity.  The  sight  of  that  dismal  I>e!o8  huI- 
lenly  -  'U    the   lea<leii    waves — lit   l>y  a  few 

shiveii    ,  i.ams  from  a  patch  of  c<dd  yellow  in 

the  leaden  sky — hml  cast  a  chill  upon  our  »pinU, 
"■>->.      It  wasn't  pi  •  '  tlic  hrief 

y  waned,  that  \'.  ..it  on    to 

a  similar  monster  slnwiy  comuig  uji  t'>  meet  us. 
No  songs  were  sung  that  night  at  the  little  club, 
\\  Inch  a  few  of  us  had  got  up  in  the  second  mate's 
calnn.  He  lay  .«moking  witliin  his  hunk,  deter- 
minetl  to  lie  wann  as  hmg  as  he  could,  and  dreml- 
ing  the  aj)i»roach  of  eight  Wlls,  when  he  would 
have  to  take  the  deck.     We,  the  ]■  .    t-s  whom 

he   admitted   to  his  sanctum  f<jr  .  ■  of  the 

entertainment,  vocal  antl  conversational,  we  gave 
him,  were  by  no  means   i»a)'ing  our  rent   for  the 

artment,  but  sat  on  box  ami  bench,   puffing  our 


pipes  and  sipping  our  gi^og  in  the  Dio.'i  i    •  . 

silences. 

'  '•  Why,  I  verily  believe  you're  funky  I  "  pre- 
sently cried  out  the  mirth-loving  little  officer.  "  If 
you  can't  sing  us  a  song,  you  might  .spin  us  a 
yarn.' 

I       But  even  our  anecilotical   powers  were  frozen, 

!  and   we    should    have    sjient    a    very  Quaker-like 

j  evening,    had    not  our  host  thrust   aside  his  red 

'  curtain,  ami  given  three  hearty  kum-ks  on  the 
bulkheail  wliieh  sepai-ated  his  "  liou.se '"    from  that 

1  in  which  the  cari»eutcr  and  sail-maker  were  l(Mlged. 

I        "  Wliat's  wauteil?"  was  the  resjionsive  <puTj-. 

I       "  You,  Chips  !  "  the  re[>ly. 

I'rescntI}'  the  e:ibin-<loor  opene<l  ;  and,  preceded 
by   a  bl.ist  tliat   jiierced    like  a  plum]>  of  t^'o.isack 

I  lances,  ( 'hips  thrust  his  blue-brown  face  and  suow- 
powderetl  whi.-^ker-i — frost<'d  before  by  age — into 
our  little  company.  It  was  :i.^  much  as  lie  could 
do  to  shut  the  door  again,  for  the  wind  puslied 
8oli<lly  .-tgain.st  it,  like  a  iK-ain.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  seeured,  and  the  carjienter,  having  Wen  pro- 
vitled  willi  a  seat  on  a  watiT-cask,  and  a  glass  of 
rum  fnjm  a  carboy  of  tiiat  b.-ver.ige,  whiuli  served 
as  our  common  decanter,  was  toM  why  he  hail  licen 

!  sent  for. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  all  in  the  downs t<3-night," 
said  the  mate,  "  so  I  want  yon  to  spin  us  one  of 
your  yarns  to  enliven  us  a  bit." 

Chips's  notion  of  cheerful  narrative  must  have 
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been  singular,  for — after  simdry  modest  requests 
to  be  excused  on  tlie  score  that  "  the  gen'l'm'u 
V.  ouldn't  care  nowt  for  his  old  tales  " — the  follow- 
ing was  the  one  he  favoui-ed  us  with.  I  will  not 
Lother  the  compositors  and  reader  by  attem])ting 
to  i)reserve  the  old  fellow's  peculiar  phraseology, 
but  will  give  the  story  as  I  heard  it  as  nearly  as  I 
can,  without  sacrilicing  orthography,  or  making  any 
great  l)reacLes  in  Priscian's  head,  or  a  fool  of 
myself  by  a  landsman's  misuse  of  the  nautical 
lingo. 

"In  the  year  'twenty-six,"  said  Chips,  "just 
when  I  was  out  of  my  time,  I  took  it  into  my  ]iead 
to  go  whaling,    not  as  carpenter,   but  Ijefore  the 

mast.     I  shipped  on  board  the   oLl  — ,   one   of 

Gale's  of  Deptford.  We  took  in  some  iSlietlanders 
at  Lerwick,  as  whalers  mostly  do,  as  hardy  chaps 
as  any  afloat  ;  but  one  of  them  died  before  we'd 
left  Ronas  Head  a  month.  He  was  a  strange, 
silent  fellow,  that  was  alwaj's  looking  over  his 
slnndder  in  tlie  forecastle  at  night,  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  something.  We  chaffed  him  al)out  it  at 
fii'st,  but  he  wasn't  a  safe  man  to  i>lague.  His 
mates  told  us  all  kinds  of  queer  yarns  aljoiit  him  ; 
that  Jie'd  been  away  from  the  Islands  for  ever  so 
long,  and  tliat  nobody  knew  where  he'd  been  to. 
All  that  ]ie\l  say  was  tliat  he'd  been  in  the 
'Spanish  service,'  and  some  made  ovit  that  that 
meant  a  slaver,  some  a  pirate,  some  one  thing, 
some  another ;  l)ut  none  of  them  any  good.  The 
Shetlanders  don't  mind  smuggling,  but  they  are 
quite  a  })ious  })eo2)le  in  the  main,  and  they  didn't 
relish  the  way  in  v>'hich  this  man  cursed  and  swore, 
and  was  for  ever  sneering  at  the  kirk.  He  striick 
a  minister  one  day  when  he'd  got  the  horrors,  and 
the  parson  had  gone  to  look  after  him  ;  saying, 
'that  he  didn't  want  any  spies  about  his  bed.' 
His  eyes  were  staring  at  the  wall  on  one  side  of 
him,  as  if  some  one  was  standing  there.  They 
i<md  that  he  had  got  the  horrors  ;  but,  as  I've  told 
you,  he  had  always  that  frightened  look  in  the 
dark,  even  when  he  was  quite  sober.  >Something 
bad  was  on  his  mind,  that's  very  certain. 

' '  The  day  he  tlied  he  was  queei-er  than  ever, 
keeping  out  f>f  the  way  of  everybody  as  much  as 
he  could,  rolling  his  eyes  about  like  a  madman, 
talking  to  himself,  and  as  j)ale  as  a  sheet.  '  You'd 
better  ttirn  in,  Gait,'  the  doctor  said  to  him  ;  and 
down  he  went  without  a  word,  and  i>resently  the 
doctor  sent  him  some  stuft",  thinking  lie  was  in  a 
fever.  My  bunk  was  next  to  his,  and  when  I 
turned  in  at  eight  Ijolls  I  could  hear  him  hissing 
throiigh  his  clenched  teeth,  just  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  keep  in  a  shriek.  It  was  much  such  a 
night  as  this,  only  there  was  a  deal  more  ice  ranging 
about  than  what  we've  seen.  I  soon  fell  asleep, 
for  we  had  been  making-off  blubber  all  day,  and  I 
had  got  quite  tired  over  the  casks.  I  might  have 
been  asleep  about  a  co^.iple  of  hours,  when  T  ^v  as  woke 
by  a  horrid  scream — as  if  a  soul  was  just  drop^iing 
into  the  lower  regions.  I  tumbled  out  in  next  to 
no  time,  and  so  did  the  other  chaps,  and  Ave  all  came 
crowding  round  Gait's  berth.  He  was  squeezed 
xip  against  the  side  (we  could  see,  when  we  lifted 
lip  the  lantern)  as  if  he  wanted  to  drive  his  back 
into  the  wood,  and  was  striking  out  "with  his  right 
hand  clutched  as  if  he'd  got  a  knife  in  it,  and  his 
left  with  aU  the  lingers  si>read  out.     His  face  was 


a  horrid  sight.  It  was  as  white  and  as  wet  as  the 
side  of  a  chalk-pit,  and  his  eyes  were  regvdarly 
a-light  with  rage  and  fear.  I  don't  know  which 
there  was  most  of  in  them. 

"  '  Take  her  off  1  take  her  off!'  he  yelled,  when 
he  saw  us.  '  You  won't  !  won't  you,  you  villains? 
Then,  confound  you  !  go  to  blazes  with  me  !  I'll 
haunt  you,  and  sink  the  shij) ! ' 

' '  And  then  his  face  gave  a  twitch  like  a  deAul 
tiying  to  laugh,  and  he  fell  over  on  it  dead,  with 
his  arms  still  stiff.  We  could  hardly  get  them 
down  by  his  sides  without  breaking  them.  The 
next  day  but  one  we  buried  him,  and — you  may 
believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like — but  I  can  tell  you 
that  his  body  didn't  dro})  into  the  sea,  but  was 
dragged  down  the  moment  he  touched  the  water. 

"  The  first  slack  day  afterwards  the  skipper 
had  his  chest  bronght  up,  and  tried  to  sell  his 
things  :  but  none  of  us  woiild  bid  ;  so  the  skipper 
and  the  doctor,  like  good  fellows,  bid  against  each 
other,  to  get  a  good  round  sum  for  his  old  mother, 
whom  litd  never  cared  about,  his  mates  told  us. 
We  tlidn't  bid,  because  we  didn't  think  it  would 
be  lucky  to  put  on  an^-thing  that  such  a  man  as 
he  had  worn  ;  but  we  made  out  a  list  of  what 
each  of  us  woi\ld  give  to  the  old  girl,  and  gave  it 
to  the  skipjjcr  to  be  stopped  out  of  our  pay. 

"  JSTevertheless,  after  that,  avc  had  nothing  but 
misfortunes.  Next  to  no  fish  came  in  sight. 
Scarce  one  of  those  that  did  come,  could  we  get 
near ;  and  when  we  happened  to  strike  one,  the 
line  was  sure  to  break.  One  of  the  boats,  too, 
went  down  all  of  a  sudden,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
swallowed.  Gait  Avas  haunting  iis  sure  enough. 
We  didn't  see  anything  of  him,  however,  until 
the  sun  set  for  good.  We  were  lying  then,  frozen 
up,  in  a  great  lioe,  some  sixtj^  miles  N.W.  of  the 
Devil's  Thumb.  We  could  just  make  it  out  when 
the  sun  dipped — not  to  come  \\\}  again  for  weeks 
to  come.  There  we  were,  fairly  shut  in  for  the 
Avhole  Avinter.  Well,  Ave  Avere  sawing  oiit  a  dock 
for  the  shi^)  liy  moonUght,  when  suddenly — the 
bcai's  had  done  gi'owling,  and  the  wolves  howling- 
for  a  bit,  and  cA^erything  except  the  grating  saAvs 
was  still  as  death,  for  there  Avasn't  a  breath  of 
wind  l)loAving — all  of  a  sudden,  I  say,  we  heard 
shrieks  and  laughing.  We  knocked  off  work,  and 
ran  abtiard  in  a  minute — we  Avere  so  scared  ;  and 
Avhen  A\'e  ventured  to  look  OA^er  the  bulwarks, 
there,  about  two  miles  off,  avc  could  see  the  boat's 
crew  A'.'e  had  lost  rushing  through  the  mist,  as  big 
as  giants,  and  Gait  after  them,  eA'en  bigger, 
striking  f)ut  just  as  he  did  Avhen  he  died. 

"Another   time,   we    made    out    some  water  a 
mile  off,  Avith  a  whale  floundering  about  in  it,  as 
if  she  Avas  jiuzzled  how  to  get  out.     We  launched 
the  boats  OA^er  the  ice,  gaA-e  chase,  and  killed  hei', 
and  towed  her  alongside  the  floe  to  flinch.     We 
Avere  glad  enough  of  the  craug  ourselA'es,  for  Ave  - 
had  been  on  short  alloAvance  for  a  long  time.     Thej 
bears  and  the  Avolves  and  the  blue  foxes  scentedl 
it,  and  came  doAvn  for  their  share.     We  drcAV  offi 
a  bit  to  let  them  come  near,  and  then  let  fly  andj 
killed  a  lot  of  them,  too,  for  food.     We  had  madej 
quite    a   jolly  pile    of   provisions,    and  AA'erc   just 
about  to  spear  an  old  shark — fried  shark  doesn't 
taste  imlike  fried  sole,  Avhen  you're  hungry — that 
Avas  bTimiiing  the  Avhale  with  its  ugly  snout,  to 
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'  tiiul  a  titl-l)it,  wliL'ii  tw.^n.  ,•,<.,,;.  un  wc,  like  a 
nioiistruus  big  jiane  of  ghisa,  Mitli  a  ruiiuin^' 
ruml>lt'  like  the  roiw  of  a  thoiisaiul  camioii  let  i>tl' 
oiii.'  iUter  another.  We  couKl  hear  it  growling 
away  for  miles  iut<.>  the  darkiie-sa.  The  moon  was 
just  going  ilown.  The  shark  soon  left  the  whale, 
for  the  bit  of  ice  on  Mhith  our  I'rog  wjus  tilted 
over  like  a  dust-cart,  ami  shot  its  lojwl  into  the 
sea.  We  were  too  busy  looking  aft<r  our  lives  to 
have  auy  time  to  look  after  that.  Two  of  our 
i'.  in  '  its  were  cnvcked  like  walnut  shells  by  the 
i':^  ;  I :u|»s  of  ice  that  were  jolting  about  every- 
whci-e.  It  was  as  much  as  ever  wo  couKl  »lo  to 
LTct  oif  our  lump  safely— the  four  crews  into  two 
I'nats  ;  it  ilanceil  up  and  down,  this  siile  and  that, 
like  a  cork  uj>on  the  swell.  And  theu  we  had 
oidy  starlight  to  guide  us  as  we  pulled  liack  t<.> 
the  sliip,  with  broken  ice  on  every  side  thre.iteniug 
each  moment  to  stave  us  iu.  I  didn't  see  him 
that  uiglit,  but  three  of  our  fellows  did.  They 
say  he  chased  U3  b;ick,  jumping  from  block  to 
block  as  if  tliey  were  only  stepping-stones  across 
a  brook. 

"  He  was  seen  once  more  big  like  that.  The 
.ship  was  frozen  iu  hanl  and  fast  again.  You  could 
see  nothing  but  a  hummocky  jdaiu  of  ice,  with 
li.  ..  1:1  there  a  IxVg  sticking  up  like  a  sharp  horn, 
i..i  iulIis  all  round — except  in  one  place  astern, 
where  there  was  a  little  waterhole  that  glimmered 
in  the  mooidight  lilie  a  great  watching  eye.  We 
ha<l  covereil  in  the  iiuarter-deck  with  a  sloping 
i:i:;v;u  roof,  but  .1  hole  w;is  left  just  .lb<ive  the 
taihail  to  look  out  from.  Well,  one  niyht  when 
the  Northern  Lights  were  flashing  about  the  sky 
lik''  huge  Hai)ping  Hags  of  red,  and  yellow,  and 
L'r>  n,  one  of  tlie  buys  w:t3  l<Kjkiiig  out  through 
this  oiK?ning,  and  by  the  waterhole  he  saw  Gait 
staniling,  as  tall  as  a  fir-tree.  He  had  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  spre;vl  out  as  he 
liad  \vii.n  he  died,  and  with  his  ni.'Iit  forefinger  he 
CMiiiit.d  thvm  off  one  by  tine.  Then  down  he 
went  into  the  waterhole  as  the  jilay-actoi-s  tlrop 
through  the  stage,  and  the  ue.xt  morning  it  w;is 
!r  ■z>-ii  up. 

•'On  tlie  night  of  the  i"iurth  day  after  he  hatl 
Ih-'cu  thuci  seen,  he  was  seen  again,  the  same  size 
aj  he  was  when  alive,  walking  round  and  round 
' .  ,  .  ^.^^^  three, 

lilt  it  all 
up  excejit  the  little  linger,  and  kept  lunging 
t'  -     ■    '    •'        '     .'.n  with  that.      V     knew  what  he 

"■  A  l«.rg  twice  as  high  .n  tiie  'lue  we  saw  at 
noon  came  with  a  jar  against  thelloe,  anil  shivered 
it  for  miles.  The  ice  about  the  ship  of  ctiurse 
bi  ■'kc  Up  auil  Iw-gan  a   ilevil's   i'  '     ■  'li>' 

!■  I-  wen-'n't  very  big,   ami  >li>'  v.  d 

with  roj>e-fen<lers,  she  might  have  got  over  that 
if  the  berg  liadn't  borne  down  u]>on  her  as  straight 
as  if  it  ha<l  been  steeretl.  On  it  came,  never  once 
f:-,'.  I  III  ■_'  off  a  point.  You  may  fancy  wjiat  a  funk 
w.-  were  in  I  We  bundled  clothes  .iml  blankets, 
{jork  and  biscuit  into  the  boats,  and  were  over  the 
side  in  a  twinkling,  jnilling  for  de.ar  life,  and  fend- 
ing off  the  little  lumi>s  that  came  walloj>ing  uji 
against  us  as  well  as  we  could  with  the  l»oat-hooks. 
Two  poor  frost-bitten  fellows  coiddnt  leave  their 
berths,  ajul  the  skipper  swore,  come  what  might. 


he'd  Stick  by  the  bhip.  \\  e  s;i\\'  hiiii  run  forward 
and  hoist  the  jib  all  by  himself,  to  get  some  way 
on  her,  and  tlieii  the  berg  came   between,   and  we 

never  saw  any  more  of  him  or  the  poor  olil  . 

And  may  1  never  taste  grog  again  if  1  didn't  see 
on  the  berg,  alongsiile  of  (Jalt  and  a  foreign -looking 
Woman,  the — ." 

W'huiii  he  saw,  ami  how  C'hijis  and  his  comrades  got 
home.  We  did  not  hear  ;  for  just  then  a  shrill  voice 
fnmi  the  forecastle— •cch<KHl  .shrilly  along  the  deck 
— s;ing  out  in  tremulous  Iixste,  "  lee  on  the 
weatherbow  !"'  and  the  chief  oHicer,  in  his  nL>*hing 
route  forwjirds,  put  in  his  snow-roofed  visage  at 
the  cabin-door,  and  bellowed  to  his  colleague, 
"Jackson,  turn  out!"  The  cabin  was  soon 
eleareil,  and  seeing,  :ts  M'e  diil,  this  second  monster 
solemnly  glitle  past  us,  so  near  that  wc  could 
]ilainly  make  out  the  foam  of  the  black  billows 
breaking  on  its  dully  glimmering  sides,  we  may, 
perhaps,  l>o  excused  if  wc  gave  more  credence  than 
we  should  have  atlorded  in  less  excited  moments 
to  Cmrs's  Guosr  Story.  Hicu.vku  Kuwe. 

AVOMEN'S  WORK. 


TuE  question  of  how  to  find  a  greater  amount 
of  remunerative  work  for  educated  women  is  one 
which  involves  many  dilKcultics  ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  becoming  so  necessary,  and  is  now  so 
nobly  advocated,  that  apology  can  scarcely  be 
needed  for  any  attempt  to  throw  hght  upon  this 
complicated  subject. 

In  the  tirst  jilace,  it  may  be  asked,  what  would 
the  country  gain  by  introducing  women  into  any 
of  those  dejiavtmeiits  already  tilled — and  more 
than  filled — by  men  ?  Well  might  the  accountant 
and  the  clerk  complain,  should  women  attempt  to 
"push  them  from  their  stools."  Where,  theu,  is 
this  remunerative  occupation  to  be  found,  for  the 
want  of  which  so  many  educated  women  are  now 
eoiiipelleil,  without  inclination  and  without  (juali- 
lications  for  teaching,  to  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  an  employment  which,  above  all  others, 
rcipiires  th'i  entire  devotion  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  head. 

Anxiou.',  as  all  who  are  interested  iu  this 
question  must  l>e,  to  engage  the  attention  of  en- 
lightened women  on  behalf  especially  of  those  of 
their  own  cl;is.-)  who  fi-om  stress  of  circumstances 
may  be  looking  for  remunerative  employment,  we 
would  venture  to  in<piirc  whether  some  plan  could 
not  be  devised  by  which  women  of  the  privileged 
classes  might  assist  iu  promoting  the  good  of  this 
I>ortion  of  the  community  without  any  loss  or 
trouble  to  themselves.  We  allude  to  women's 
work,  or  perhaps  it  wrudd  !>e  sjieaking  more  to 
the  point  to  say  Iniln'n'  work.  That  ladies  do 
work,  and  that  most  industriously  and  patiently, 
how  many  an  elalwrate  and  lx;autifiil  |«iece  of  em- 
broidery bears  evidence  ;  to  8.iy  nothing  of  work 
in  coloured  wool,  not  always,  jierhap.a,  quite  so 
beautiful.  It  seems  almost  a  necessity  of  woman's 
nature  that  she  should  work  ;  and  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  at  least  «lown  to  the  present  times, 
some  of  the  most  elal»orate  and  cxcpiisitc  kinds  of 
work  have  been  executed  by  women  of  the  higher 
ranks.  The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mar- 
guerite  d'  Angoidiime,  sister  of    Francis  I.,   was 
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often  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ladies  of  honour, 
whose  occupation  was  alternate  reading,  and  work- 
ing in  ornamental  embroidery  ;  and  in  later  years, 
when  death  had  robbed  her  of  those  for  whom  alone 
life  had  been  valued,  her  favourite  resource  was 
the  working  of  tapestry,  of  which  she  completed 
an  almost  incredible  amount.  Women  are  all  the 
more  in  need  of  some  resource  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause of  the  fertility  of  their  own  fancies,  and 
sometimes  of  the  many  feelings  which  they  have 
to  beguile  or  keep  down  from  bursting  into  ex- 
pression. It  IS  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  say 
that  gushing  tears  have  often  been  checked  by  the 
assortment  of  colours  necessary  for  the  weaving  of 
a  grouj)  of  ilowers,  or  that  the  tinting  of  a  rose- 
bud has  sometimes  soothed  the  beating  of  a 
troubled  heart.  The  old  Spanish  ballad  of  "The 
Bridal  of  Andalla  "  is  at  once  true  to  nature,  and 
illustrative  of  this  jjhase  of  woman's  life  : 

Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa!  lay  the  golden  cushion  down. 

Whence  comes  it,  then — for  this  brings  us  to 
the  gist  of  the  question — that,  with  all  this  work, 
and  all  this  tendency  to  work,  the  productions  of 
the  fair  lingers  of  the  present  day  illustrate  so 
little  that  is  new, — so  little  that  is  beautiful  of 
their  own  inventing  ?  No  doubt  the  patterns 
from  which  ladies  work  are  in  fault  wherever 
there  is  an  absence  of  truth,  or  harmony,  or  grace 
in  their  productions.  But,  then,  who  makes  the 
Iiatterns  ?  Who  makes  the  patterns,  not  only  of 
ladies'  Avork,  but  of  all  the  l^eautiful  things  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  ?  Who  makes  the  pat- 
terns of  the  papering  of  oui  walls,  of  cur  silks,  our 
muslins,  our  drapery,  oiir  ornaments  in  general  ? 
Does  the  artisan,  the  tradesman,  the  mere  me- 
chanic, make  these  i)atterns  ?  Docs  the  handi- 
craftsman weave  together,  first  in  idea,  those 
wreaths  of  luxuriant  fruits  and  flowers  which 
hang  around  our  rooms?  l^ocs  it  devolve  upon 
him  to  unfold  the  classic  scroll,  to  trace  the  light 
arabesque,  or  to  lileud  those  exquisite  harmonies 
of  tone  and  colour  which  charm  the  eye  by  a 
visible  concord  of  sweet  influences  ?  We  should 
have  thoiiglit  the  fairest  fingers,  and  the  most 
cidtivated  taste,  would  have  been  the  originating 
source  of  these  inventions. 

To  whom,  in  fact,  should  we  look  for  inventions 
in  this  department  Ijut  to  ladies  themselves  ?  Who 
would  be  so  likely  to  originate  fresh  combinations 
of  form  and  colour,  ai-ranged  according  to  the 
highest  order  of  conception  and  taste  ?  Ladies 
now  travel  to  every  part  of  the  habitalde  glolje, 
and  thus  have  opportunities  of  observing  at  their 
leisure  the  artistic  emljellishments  of  all  countries. 
The  curious  mosaic,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  square  stitches  of  their 
worsted- work  ;  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  Moorish 
arch,  now  brought  near  us  in  the  Crystal  Palace  ; 
every  line  of  beauty,  every  harmony  of  colour, 
every  trick  of  art,  from  ancient  to  modern  times, 
all  the  different  adaptations  lioth  of  nature  and 
art,  to  atmospheric,  to  geographical,  and  to  other 
iniluences, — all  these,  in  their  endless  variet}^, 
come  \inder  the  observation  of  our  travelled  ladies  ; 
and  out  of  these,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that    fresh    combinations    and    improved    efTects 


would  be    continually 


suggesting 


themselves    to 


minds  whose  appropi-iate  study  is  the  beautiful 
under  every  variety  of  aspect,  whether  presented 
Ijy  art  or  nature. 

If  half,  or  one-hundredth  portion  of  the  time 
bestowed  by  ladies  upon  following,  with  mono- 
tonous labour,  those  lines  and  figures  which  may 
now  1)0  bought  in  any  country  shop,  were  given  to 
invention,  instead  of  seiwile  imitation,  what  a  new 
and  glorious  era  would  dawn  upon  our  manufac- 
turing world!  So  soon  as  figures  of  beauty 
become  so  common  as  to  lie  exhibited  in  the  win- 
dows of  every  shop,  they  ought  surely  to  Ije  left  to 
mere  mechanism  to  multiply  and  carry  out.  The 
higher  orders  of  taste  and  fancy  should  then 
invent  others,  fresh  from  those  cultivated  and  ex- 
panded minds  which  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  oliserving  wliat  art  has  accomplished  at  diflereut 
times,  and  in  dilTerent  regions  of  the  globe,  as  well 
as  of  what  uature  exhiliits  under  her  most  favour- 
al)le  aspects.  So  soon  as  machinery  is  able  to 
take  up  any  kind  of  work,  or  even  so  soon  as  the 
l>oor  are  able  to  make  a  trade  of  it,  the  hand  that 
is  not  obliged  to  labour  shoidd  lay  it  down,  and 
take  up  something  new  and  better.  So  soon,  also, 
as  science  has  invented  fi-esh  dyes,  or  new  ma- 
terials, the  same  fair  hands  should  assume  the 
office  of  assortment  into  fresh  patterns,  and  new 
combinations  of  such  colours  and  materials,  keej)- 
ing  always  the  highest  agency  employed  upon  the 
noblest  work,  and  thus  maintaining,  by  a  just 
balance,  the  ti'ue  economy  of  labour. 

Ladies  often  want  amusement ;  here  is  a  wide 
field  open  to  them — a  Held  of  intellectual  amuse- 
ment, too  ;  for,  while  the  fancy  is  busily  engaged 
with  the  creative  process,  aU  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  art  must  be  called  in  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  something  which  shall  afford  lasting 
pleasure  and  improvement  to  the  beholder.  And 
when  we  think  of  all  the  delightful  associations, 
the  i)leasant  memories,  the  indelible  imi)rcssions, 
and  the  images  of  beauty  which  might  be  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  this  pursuit ;  as  well  as  the 
quickening  of  the  eye  to  present  things,  and  the 
perpetual  amusement  of  laying  up  stores  of  beauty 
and  of  grace  for  future  work,  the  wonder  is  that 
all  minds  delicately  constituted,  and  keenly  alive 
to  impressions  of  beauty,  should  not  from  choice 
embrace  such  occupations  as  amongst  the  greatest 
enjoyments  of  a  privileged  and  happy  life.  The 
wonder  is,  perhaps,  still  greater,  that  any  minds 
so  constituted  should  remain  satisfied  with  work 
which  consists  of  mere  imitation  of  things  never 
in  themselves  worthy  of  being  repeated. 

In  suggesting  any  impi-ovement  in  taste  or 
habit,  the  next  important  thing  is  to  propose  some 
plan  likely  to  accelerate  this  change,  ilight  not 
the  Crystal  Palace  aid  iis  in  this  respect  ?  Exhi- 
liitions  of  various  kinds  are  successfully  conducted 
there.  Prizes  are  offered  for  excellence  in  various 
departments,  from  poetry  and  art,  to  floral  and 
animal  life.  Why  not  prizes  for  the  work  of 
educated  women  ?  Why  not  have  a  daj'-,  or  two 
days,  appropriated  to  such  an  exhibition,  only 
allowing  ample  time  for  preparation  ?  Tickets  of 
merit  might  then  be  a\^-arded  according  to  the 
higher  and  lower  ranges  both  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, the  whole  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
original    and    copied ;    the    highest    award   being 
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api»ropriateil  to  the  l.-vrgcst  aniouiit  of  valuable 
8i>ecimtiis  of  origiiuvl  work  exhil>itcil  \>y  any  single 
contributor ;  and  the  samo  gnul.ition  of  merit, 
only  in  a  lower  ilfgree,  attaching  to  tho  da-sa  of 
work  not  original.  Towanb  such  an  cxhiliition 
);ulic3  from  all  parts  of  tho  kingilom  might  be 
invited  ti>  eontrilxite  ;  and  it  ia  aurely  not  too 
much  to  anticipate,  that   siieh  a  project  would  be 


the  means  of  bringing  together  a  larger  number  of 
visitni-8  than  arc  often  seen  witliin  the  walls  of 
the  Crystal  Talaoe.  Amongst  such  a  selection  of 
work,  too,  surely  some  channels  of  a  remunerative 
nature  m'ouUI  be  opened,  so  as  to  aiTonl  lasting 
occupation  to  those  who  desire  to  employ  their 
time,  not  only  protit;iMy,  but  agreeably  to  them- 
selves. K. 


HOW  TO  CONVERT  LONDON  INTO  A  GARDEN. 


If  the  exhalations  of  animals  be  the  food  of 
plants,  and  rice  versd,  it  is  quite  clear  that  plants 
should  l>c  well  ofl"  in  cities  could  we  only  get  rid 
of  unfavourable  circumstances.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  circumstances,  many 
trees  and  plants  do  get  acclimated  in  London. 
And  exquisite  Is  the  sensation  when,  from  the  hot 
glare  in  summer  time  wc  iincxpecteiUy  fall  in 
with  a  green  tree  which  shades  us  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  its  half  transparent  green  curtain.  On 
the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  there  arc  a  few  trees, 
one  of  which  stretches  out  almost  lovingly  a  long 
and  slender  branch,  graceftdly  waving  up  and 
down  over  the  footpath,  and  fascinating  the  eye 
more  than  all  the  architecture,  the  forms  oi  which 
it  enhances  by  contrast.  It  is  said  that  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  distance  exists  without  a 
tree  in  any  part  of  London;  though  for  the  mobt  part 
they  are  shut  in  back -yards.    But  Lincoln's  Inn, 


the  L  rapers'ii aniens,  tiiu  i'emi)le,  and,  al)o\  eail,  the 
small  Temple  Carden,  indicate  to  us  what  London 
might  be,  an<l  with  great  advantage  to  health. 

Visible  coal  smoke,  and  coal  g.ises  not  so  visible, 
are  the  chief  imj>edimcnts  to  jdant  growth  ;  and 
in  spite  of  this,  certain  trees  do  grow  tolerably 
healthy.  Tho  coal  nuisance  in  the  atmosphere 
prevents  tho  other  nuisance  from  neutralising  tho 
growth  of  our  jilants.  Time  was  when  we  resigned 
ourselves  to  a  smoky  atmosjihere  as  a  necessary  evil ; 
but  one  day  a  I'arliamentary  order,  or  Order  in 
Coimcil,  was  issued,  that  .steam-boats  and  steam- 
factories — all  but  the  Laiiil)cth  jiotteries — must 
perforce  swallow  and  consume  their  own  smoke, 
the  fact  being  not  then  very  clearly  understood 
that  a  mode  of  jierfect  combustion  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  smoke  was  the  one  thing  needful. 
So  boats  and  factories  hail  to  submit  and  grope  in 
the  dark,  as  they  best  might,  after  a  solution  of  the 
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problem  under  the  coerciou  of  the  policeman's 
persecutions.  They  were  open  to  observation 
from  the  bridges  and  the  river  shores,  and  so 
most  of  them  took  to  using  smokeless  but  not 
therefore  gasless  coal,  and  this  made  some  differ- 
ence in  the  more  prominent  parts  of  London  ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  kitchen  chimneys — the  grand  pro- 
diicers  of  smoke — remained  and  remain  as  before, 
and  jirobably,  with  no  otlier  motive  but  coercion 
to  restrain  them,  would  have  remained  smoke- 
makers  to  the  end.  of  time,  for  no  Government 
officials  would  have  compelled  them  to  do  that  in 
Avhich  they  were  not  competent  to  instruct  them. 

Fortunately,  self-interest  in  another  direction 
has  led  to  a  simple  and  easy  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. The  great  boiler  cpiestion,  how  to  consume 
fuel  with  the  minimum  of  waste,  and  also  with 
the  minimum  of  smoke,  was  long  ago  solved  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  gi-eat  cost  of  coal,  by  reason 
of  distant  transit,  forbade  a  })rofitable  use  of  it — 
imless  without  waste.  This  v/as  done  for  upwards 
of  a  score  of  years,  and  was  talked  of  as  a  sort  of 
wonder,  and  not  believed  in  by  those  who  used 
coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  nor  by  Londoners  to  whom 
the  cost  was  far  less  than  in  Cornwall.  But  one 
Mr.  Wicksted,  far  and  wide  known  as  an  engineer, 
having  taken  in  charge  the  East  London  Water 
Works,  where  the  chief  lousiness  was  to  pump 
water  to  a  great  height,  determined  to  do  it  at  as 
little  cost  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployers. So  he  visited  Cornwall,  satisfied  himself 
of  the  facts,  and  erected  a  powerful  steam  engine 
at  Old  Ford,  in  the  locality  where  once  King 
Alfred  changed  the  course  of  the  Lea  river,  and 
set  the  Danish  ships  a-dry  leaving  them  in  ter- 
rorem  like  other  Black  Ravens. 

The  question  of  pi-eventing  smoke  is  simply  that 
of  mixing  a  sufficient  (and  not  more  than  sufficient) 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  with  the  gases  which 
are  distilled  in  the  process  of  burning.  If  too 
much  air  be  supplied,  the  heat  Vvill  be  carried  off 
in  waste,  and  jjossibly  without  generating  smoke, 
just  as  a  very  small  fire  may  be  blown  out  and 
extinguished  by  too  large  a  bellows.  If  smoke- 
producing  coal  be  broken  into  fine  dust,  and 
gradually  and  thinly  scattered  on  a  hot  coke  fire, 
the  gases  will  be  rapidly  distilled,  and  if  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  in  the  right  quantity,  all  the 
gases  will  be  burnt,  producing  a  bright  fiame,  and 
the  residue  will  be  coke  or  carbon,  which  burns 
without  smoke.  This  is  merely  the  process  adopted 
in  Cornish  boilei's,  mechanism  being  used  to  sift 
the  coal-dust  or  small  coal  on  to  the  fire. 

Analyses  of  cost  in  processes  of  manufacture 
are  common.  Analyses  of  cost  in  the  chemistry 
of  kitchen  fires  is  at  best  a  rare  process  amongst 
those  interested.  Fortunately,  a  very  large  and 
influential  body  have  become  interested  in  smoke 
prevention.  The  legislature  has  forbidden  the 
burning  of  coal  in  locomotive  engines,  and  sjiecified 
that  only  smokeless  fuel  shall  be  consumed.  The 
smokeless  fuels  are  anthracite  or  Welsh  coal,  and 
coke.  Anthracite  disintegrates  and  falls  through 
the  grate  bars,  and  will  not  answer  when  \nolently 
shaken  along  a  railroad.  Coke  in  many  cases 
costs  doulile  the  price  of  coal,  and  as  a  ton  of  coke 
will  not  give  out  so  much  heat  as  a  tone  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  it  becomes  a  very  important  matter 


to  be  enabled  to  burn  coal  without  smoke,  and, 
consequently,  without  waste.  Many  years  back 
this  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Dewrance  on  the 
C:!rand  Junctiun  Railway  ;  biit  as  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion iu  those  days  paid  eleven  per  cent.,  little 
regard  was  paid  to  savings  which  perhaps  involved 
trouble  and  opposition.  Lower  dividends  have 
now  made  every  source  of  saving  desirable,  and 
scoi-es  of  people  have  been  at  work  to  construct 
coal-burning  locomotives,  ]\Ir.  Beattie  of  the  South- 
western being  the  earliest  in  the  field.  Of  coiu-se, 
if  the  process  be  complete,  that  M'hich  is  simplest 
and  cheapest  is  preferable.  One  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark 
fulfils  these  conditions.  He  makes,  at  little  cost, 
a  novel  kind  of  bellows  ;  an  infinitesimal  jet  of 
high-pressure  steam  from  the  boiler  induces  a 
violent  rush  of  air.  As  many  of  these  bellows 
or  openings  are  connected  or  applied  above  the 
surface  of  the  lilack  coal  through  which  the  gases 
are  distilling,  the  jet  of  steam,  and  consequently 
of  air,  is  contrived  to  pitch  in  any  direction  so  as 
to  mix  thoroughly  A\^ith  the  gases,  in  wliich  case 
combustion  ensues.  If  the  mixture  be  not  pi"o- 
diiced,  the  cold  air  may  then  pass  through  these 
tubes  without  consuming  the  gases,  and  vi'ith  a 
diminution  of  steam  production.  But  so  perfect  is 
Mr.  Clark's  arrangement,  that  by  turning  off  or  on 
the  steam  jets,  smoke  maj'^be  produced  or  prevented 
at  pleasure. 

What  is  done  in  locomotives  may  be  done  in 
house  chimneys,  by  powerful  air  draughts  induced 
by  the  chimney.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  generation  of  smoke,  if  not  in  open  fires, 
in  fires  iJartially  closed  in  a  peciiliar  manner. 
Fires  are  required  iu  dwellings  to  be  used  in  two 
ways  :  to  produce  warmed  air,  and  to  produce 
radiant  heat.  Both  are  required  in  kitchens  for 
boiling  water,  heating  food,  baking,  and  roasting. 
The  latter  process  cannot  well  be  achieved  without 
radiant  heat.  Again,  in  cold  v.'eather  the  general 
atmosphere  of  a  house  requires  warming  to  that 
extent  which  is  wholesome  for  breathing ;  but  a 
greater  amount  of  radiant  heat  is  requii'ed  for  the 
feet  of  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  or  whose 
circulation  is  slow.  The  heat  which  is  pleasant  to 
the  feet,  would  be  destructive  to  the  lungs  ;  and 
the  heat  which  can  be  borne  by  the  lungs  would 
be  almost  useless  to  the  feet. 

One  simple  method  of  preventing  smoke,  is  to 
feed  the  fuel  from  below,  iu  which  case  the 
distillation  carries  the  gases  through  the  hot  fuel  ; 
aud  there  is  no  reason  why  this  principle  shoixld 
not  be  applied  to  kitchen  as  well  as  to  other  fires. 
But,  hov/ever,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  that  smoke  from  bituminous  fuel  can  be 
prevented  ;  the  details  are  not  necessary  in  this 
present  paper. 

We  suppose,  then,  a  bright  atmosphere — bright 
as  that  of  any  city  where  wood  fuel  is  used,  nay, 
brighter,  for  wood  also  produces  smoke  very 
implcasant  iu  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  when  a  log  of  green  elm  hisses  and  sputters  at 
yo'i  in  Paris  iu  winter  time.  And  now  for  m3' 
gardens.  But  where  is  the  space?  may  be  asked. 
So  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  space  for  a  garden 
iu  an  uncleared  forest  ?  The  space  for  gardens 
in  a  city  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  city, 
less  the   streets  aud  passages  ;  iu  short,  it  is  the 
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vhole  space  occupied  by  the  biiililinga.  So  then 
tlie  buiKlings  are  to  W  cleared  away  to  convert 
the  whole  city  into  a  garden  ?  Not  so,  only  the 
roofs  of  the  buililiiigs. 

In  southern  climatoa  buildings  are  constructed 

•with  Hat   roofs,   as  there   is   no  snow,    and  coni- 

paratively  little    ruin.     In   some    ciises    the    roof 

consists  of  a  Hoor  <>f  canes  or  sticks,  tovoivd  with 

mud     mixed    with    chopiK^d     straw.       In    South 

America,   La  riat;i,  where   mist  and    heavy  rain 

H,  tlat  i-oofs  are  constructed  by  laying 

1  stems  of  palm-trees  fivm  wall  to  wall, 

iig  the   crevices  with  sticks  and  mud,    laying 

roon  tlat  tiles  cemented  with  a  mixture  of  lime, 

lit  brick  dust,  and  blxnl ;  cvering  the  joints 

-.  and  then    again  with 

1... .    ..  i.rvious  to  w.iter  ;  and 

as  there  are  no  heavy  cait^*  or  waggons  to  induce 

.  n,  this  kind  of  roof  docs  not  crack.     Roofs 

further  from  the  horizont.al  and  grow  more 

Vertical    as   we  go   north  ;    and  in   Canada    they 

'  to  a  steeple  form,   like  that  of  Westminster 

:.ey'3  moiuitaiu   riilge.     Almost   too   steep   for 

use  sm.all  olilong   b^anls,   called   shin- 

L  on  to  them,  or  they  are  covered  with 

tin  plates,  which  glisten  like  eastern  minarets  in 
the  s'.nMiiiie.  On  such  roofs  snow  cannot  lie; 
thr  e  iiiv  Ixs  thickness  of  snow  slides  olV  in  a  kind 
of  small  avalanche,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
passers  by. 

Steep  roofs  are  necessarily  lofty,  and  are  much 
exposed  to  damage  by  wind  ;  and  what  are  called 
Italian  roofs,  of  muoh  less  fall,  are  therefore 
largely  used  ;  but  the  steep  roofs  are  truncated  in 
y;j,  ,vs — the  apex  is  sometimes  cut  off  Hat, 

or  .  _iit  is  lessened  by  m.iking  the  roof  in  a 

series  ot  ridges  of  the  same  pitch,  with  valleys 
Wtwen  them  and  around  them,  involving  risk  of 
the  ver>-  snow  they  are  pitched  to  avoid,  by  the 
ov  ■    ■  ters,  which  ai-c  a  receptacle 

01  •  up  the  chimneys.     Smoke 

nuisance  thus  helps  to  increase  rain  nui.sance. 
Italian  roofs,  with  external  gutters,  are  not  exj^sed 
to  liii-s  ;  but  they  involve  the  difiiculty,  that  if  a 
shate  gets  loose,  the  trampliiiL;  of  those  who  have 
to  repair  it  breaks  many  otlier  slates,  and  at  a 
risk  of  the  repairer  falling  off  the  house. 

To  *  to  ordinary  roofs  for  the  luiqKise 

of  rep.  I  e   is  usually  a  trap-door  in  the  attic 

ceiling,  where  a  lad.ler  is  placed  on  occasion.  In 
the  roof  itself  is  another  trap-door  or  a  dormer, 
leading  out  into  a  gutter  so  narrow  that  one  cannot 
walk  along  it  without  disturl»ing  the  tiles  or 
slates.  Apart  from  the  dirt  and  overflowing  of 
the  gutters,  these  roofs  are  rarely  iu  order  ;  and 
the  spa.e  Ixdow  the  tiles,  called  the  "cockloft" 
— probaMy  from  having  Ix'cn  a  roosting  place 
for  the  fowls  in  the  buildings  fonning  the  type 
of  tlie  ]ire8ent  structures — is  a  receptacle  for  soot, 
dust,  lilth,  and  all  the  b.vl  air  in  the  house  ascend- 
ing from  below  :  add  to  thU,  it  is  usu:illy  all  in 
darkness.  Few  persons  kww  what  this  really  is, 
till  in  case  of  fire,  when  they  know  not  how  to 
escai>e,  and  risk  their  lives  in  slii«ping  from  steep 
gutters  on  their  way  to  a  neighbouring  house. 
Those  who  have  ascended  the  dark  wooden  gallery 
in  passing  through  the  dome  of  St.  I'aul's,  may 
have  an  idea  of  it,  save  that  they  ascend  staircases 


insteail  of  ladders.  Thus  a  space  equal  to  nearly 
the  wlu»le  basement  area  of  all  the  buildings  in 
London  is  devoted  tt>  tilth  and  risk  of  life,  and  an 
incalcidablo  amount  of  w;iste  in  repairs. 

This  great  nuis.anee  h;us  v.-  i  I>y  unnoticed. 

The  space  ahiiie — equal  to  .m  .r  in  a  house — 

is  wasted,  and  this  sjiaee — supposuig  the  air  to  l>o 
free  from  smoke — is  the  purest  in  the  whole  house, 
being  farthest  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Attempts  have  Ikcu  made  to  construct 
tlat  roofs,  but  rarely  successfully.  An  architect 
once  showed  mo  his  own  dwelling,  over  a  part  of 
which  he  h.id  a  flat  roof,  which  he  l>oxsted  was 
successful.  Hut  in  every  corner  there  was  a  stain, 
and  at  hist  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  the  cement  . 
would  crack  from  time  to  time,  and  recjuired  con- 
stant attention. 

The  reason  is  i>lain.  All  tlat  roofs  hitherto 
constructed  have  been  of  brittle  material,  and 
brittle  material— such  as  water-cement^racks 
from  subsidence  of  the  ground  ;  from  unequal 
settlement,  from  expansion  and  contraction  by 
heat  and  cold,  and  from  many  other  causes. 

To  guard  against  this,  llat  ro<jfs  are  commonly 
covered  with  sheet-lea<l.  But  this  again  is  a 
nuisance.  To  prevent  the  lead  from  cracking  by 
the  heat  and  cold,  it  is  laid  iu  bro.id  8trii»es,  the 
edges  being  turned  over  projecting  rolls  of  timber, 
sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  niin-water  from 
overilowing.  We  tind  evcr>-  altoruate  ridge  is  a 
t.-xble-elevation,  or  a  valley,  then  a  succession  of 
valleys.  Such  a  roof  is  a  nuisance  to  walk  on, 
indepenilently  of  the  temptation  to  thieves  to  steal 
the  lead. 

Is  it  then  impossible  to  make  flat  and  permanent 
roofs — roofs  permanent  .as  a  footi)avement  'i  I 
think — nay,  I'm  sure,  it  is  not  a  difficult  opera- 
tion if  set  about  with  common  sense.  We  have 
for  ages  made  flat  roofs  to  ships  at  sea — I  mean 
the  decks.  Flanks  nailed  down  side  by  side  arc 
caulked  with  tarred  or  pitched  hemp.  The  planks 
are  wet  naturally  in  some  cliinjitcs  .and  artificially 
in  others,  and  their  constant  swelling  kecjis  the 
joints  tight.  We  put  wine  and  li<piors  into  barrels 
— the  wine  swells  the  staves  and  the  liquor  does 
not  run  out.  We  put  wine  and  liquors  into 
stone  bottles,  and  we  joint  the  ojiening  with  an 
elastic  cork — the  cork  swells  and  the  liquor  does 
not  run  out.  The  difference  between  these  arrange- 
j  meuts  and  that  of  the  flat  roofs  that  let  in  w.ater 
I  is,  lliat  in  the  one  case,  the  materials  are  clastic, 
'  in  the  others,  brittle. 

For  many  years  past  a  v.aluable  building  mate- 
rial has  Wen  in  use  ;  slate  sawn  or  cut  int<i  large 
tables  of  any  retjuired  size,  from  h.alf  .an  inch  to  three 
j  or  four  inches   in   thickness.      If   wc  suppose  four 
I  w.alls  to  !»e  built  up  in  a  square  and  overlaid  with 
I  a  soli.l  table  of  this  sbte,  ]■  '  •  foot  Ijcyond 

'  the  walls,  and  with    a  de-  to  prevent 

water  running  underneath  to  the  walls,  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  a  Swiss  llwjd  de- 
scending the  Rhine,  and  rising  upwards,  could  get 
access  by  way  of  the  roof. 

But  we  cant  get  slates  so  large  I     No  !     But  we 
can  get  very  large  slates,  and  we  can  put  them 
together  so  as  to  be  water-tight. 
How? 
As  we  joint  wine-bottles  with  corks ;  cork  the 
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edges  of  tlie  slates  in  f^rooves.  They  will  be  very 
long  corks  cloviljtless,  but  they  will  be  very  ethcieiit, 
and  will  last  a  very  long  time,  and  can  be  very 
easily  i-eplaced  if  needful,  without  the  slightest 
difficultj'  of  access,  and  at  a  very  trilling  cost. 

So  now  we  have  got  a  really  Hat  roof  with  a 
slope,  say  of  half  an  inch  to  the  yard,  to  lead  away 
the  rain-water,  and  overhanging  the  wall,  with  a 
cornice  all  round  and  a  parapet  some  six  inches  in 
height,  to  prevent  rain  from  falling  over  or  into  the 
street.  On  this  parapet  is  an  ornamental  railing  to 
prevent  accidents.  Thus  there  is  a  flat  pavement 
on  the  house-top,  as  flat  as  the  foot-jiavement  in  the' 
street  below. 

The  slates  are  laid  on  rafters  of  iron  or  wood — 
or  iron  and  wood — the  edges  being  kej>t  together 
by  iron  dogs.  But  the  slates  are  only  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  are  exposed  to  heat  and  cold. 
Well,  the  rain  and  the  snow  will  not  affect 
them,  for  the  cork  provides  agaiiast  that.  But  the 
room  below  might  be  afiected.  True,  so  we  will 
ceil  that  room  with  lath  and  ])laster,  or  with  a 
ceiling  of  thin  slabs ;  and  between  the  two  we  Avill 
provide  for  a  constant  current  of  external  air  in 
summer,  which  will  keep  the  room  cool  enough, 
and  for  fixed  warm  air  in  winter,  which  will  warm 
the  room  and  cause  all  snow  to  melt  on  the 
roof. 

)Supposiug  a  range  of  houses  of  equal  height 
and  the  i-oofs  communicating,  we  should  thus 
obtain  an  upper  sti'eet  by  which  the  inmates  of  a 
burning  house  might  escape,  or  which  they  might 
convert  into  a  garden  far  more  healthy  than  the 
enclosvires  we  call  squares,  or  a  playground  for 
their  children,  or  in  the  case  of  poor  people,  into  a 
laundry  and  drying  ground.  And  further,  if  we 
bridged  over  the  intervening  openings,  all  London 
might  commimicate  by  a  system  of  aerial  streets. 

But  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  a  gregarious  people, 
and  most  men  like  to  sit  down  each  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  something  or  other — fig  trees 
not  being  indigenous — it  would  be  quite  practicable 
to  carry  up  thin  slate  partitions  with  doors  for 
emergencies.  And  thus,  upon  the  roof,  greenhoiises 
might  be  erected  if  lu-eferred  to  the  o])en  air. 
And  probably  Ave  should  soon  see  ivy  and  creep- 
ing plants  entwining  London  chimneys  as  they  do 
country  chimneys,  the  boxes  in  which  they  might 
be  rooted  being  sui)plied  with  water  from  high- 
level  fountains  quite  as  prettily  as  the  Temi)le 
court.  The  water  woidd  be  better  applied  than  as 
at  present  to  other  and  mischievous  uses. 

These  gardens  would  be  far  more  healthy  than 
those  of  the  low  lying  districts  round  London. 
We  might  have  a  return  of  the  olden  time  oidy 
with  the  gardens  elevated.  Instead  of  saying  : 
"My  Lord  of  Ely  when  I  passed  your  garden," 
"  My  Lord  of  Ely,  noAV  1  mount 
and,  Hatton  Garden  would  be 
restored. 

And  Whetstone  Park,  that  "Punch"  mocks  at 
so  comically,  might  fairly  look  down  on  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

Think  of  the  wine-parties,  supper-parties,  and 
open-air  dinners,  that  might  take  place  with  the 
upper  crust  of  London  restored  to  its  proprietors  ! 
Compare  Pump  Court,  Temple,  with  the  new  gar- 
dens of  Chepe  looking  on  to  St.Pavil's,  and  Bow  bells 


it  would   be  : 
yonr   garden," 


chiming ;  meanwhile  men's  brains  crooning  with 
old  reli(pies  of  the  merry  doings  of  the  olden  time, 
around  the  crosses  of  Paid  and  Chepe. 

But  now  for  the  drawbacks  of  "  Sitch  a  gettin' 
np-stairs."  AVhat  then  ?  How  many  of  the  poor 
are  there  who  would  gladly  mount  the  Monument, 
conld  they  only  get  fresh  air  or  the  sight  of  a 
garden,  and  especially  a  garden  of  their  own — not 
a  window  garden,  but  a  garden  to  walk  in.  And 
for  those  better  ofl'  theie  are  mechanical  appli- 
ances enough,  when  they  come  to  be  wise  enough 
to  use  them,  as  instance  the  Coliseum  in  the  Re- 
gent's Pai-k.  Gardens  of  this  kind  would  be,  as 
in  the  East,  the  resort  of  the  family  in  fine 
weather,  and  in  bad  weather  a  warm  greenhouse 
on  the  roof  woiUd  be  a  more  pleasant  thing  than  a 
dark  paiiour.  Scarcely  anything  could  be  con- 
ceived more  beautifid  than  the  enormous  expanse 
of  London  roofs  covei'ed  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
And  it  would  be  a  perfectly  practicable  thing  so 
to  construct  the  greenhouses  that  they  might  be 
02)en  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Every  housekeeper 
might  possess  his  own  bit  of  Crystal  Palace,  his 
own  fountains,  and  his  own  flower  baskets,  watered 
not  by  hand,  but  by  art  without  labour,  so  that 
the  lad}^  of  the  house,  by  a  process  as  easy  as 
ringing  a  bell,  Avould  effect  this  object. 

And  now  as  to  cost.  This  kind  of  roof,  once  in 
demand,  Avoiild  be  cheaper  than  ordinary  roofs  in 
first  cost,  and  immeasurabl}''  cheaper  in  mainte- 
nance. The  roof  Avoidd  be  at  least  as  permanent 
as  the  walls.  The  system  awaits  only  the  riddance 
of  smoke  for  open  air  purposes,  but  for  green- 
house pui'poses  it  might  be  accomplished  to-mor- 
row. Every  separate  house  in  a  row  might  at 
once  jiossess  what  is  at  present  the  peciiliar  luxury 
of  people  Avho  happen  to  possess  corner  houses. 
If  a  London  builder  about  to  erect  a  row  of  four- 
roomed  cottages,  were  to  adopt  such  a  system,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  adding  another  story  as  a 
garden  to  each  house,  ■\\ith  the  same  outlay,  and 
without  increasing  ground-rent.  If  at  the  same 
time  he  could  arrange  his  fires  to  prevent  them 
engendering  smoke,  and  carry  W£iter  on  to  the 
roof,  he  woiild  provide  for  the  operation  of  wash- 
ing and  drying  without  slops  in  the  house.  But 
we  must  get  the  legislature  at  work  to  compel 
smokeless  arrangements  in  dwellings  as  well  as  in 
factories. 

Looking  back  in  these  pages,  they  seem  so  un- 
usvuxl  as  to  read  like  a  romance.  Gardens  on  our 
houseto})s  !  Babylonian  luxuries  !  But  I  am  no- 
thing if  not — 2'>ractlc<d.  And,  for  my  OAvn  i)art, 
I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  critic  who 
Avill  demonstrate  to  me  that  any  part  of  this 
proposition  is  either  not  practical,  or  not  jiracti- 
caljle  ;  in  shoi't,  not  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  by  Avhich  landlords  may  reap  profits 
and  tenants  reajj  a  large  amount  of  comfort  and 
health. 

With  flat  roofs  water-tight  as  a  cistern,  and 
with  water  laid  on  to  them,  and  easy  of  access, 
the  area  of  London  dwellings  would  be  practically 
doubled ;  and  I  may  add  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  roof  would  be  better,  cheaper,  and 
moi'e    permanent   for    railway-stations,    than   the 

1. 
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EAi.  vaccina- 
tiouis  a  rarely 
f.iiliiig  pre- 
ventive of 
small  -  i»ox. 
'I'liis  is  a  car- 
dinal truth,  of 
which  the 
jiuliHo  always 
reiiuirts  to  be 
rem  i  mletl  ; 
hut  particu- 
larly at  pre- 
sent, when  the 
returns  of  the 
Registrar -Ge- 
neral pro- 
claim that  the 
loathsome  and 
fatal  pesti- 
lence is  rife 
among  ua. 
There  is  an- 
other fact  of 
still  gieatcr 
importance 
which  ought 
to  he  impres- 
sed upon  the 
puhlic,  and 
acted  u[K)n  hy 
/'  the    adminis- 

trators of  oiir  sanitary  affairs  :  it  is  tliis,  that  the 
community  is  served  to  a  very  large  extend  with 
a  sham,  in  place  of  a  real,  prophylactic. 

By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  last  session,  the 
strictly  mctlical  duties  of  the  Hoard  of  Health — 
insignificant  and  few  in  number — were  perma- 
nently transferred  to  the  Privy  CoimciL  Very 
conii>rehensive  powers  were  at  the  same  time  given 
to  the  Ifc-ivy  Council  in  respect  of  vaccination, 
and  otlier  matters  of  sanitary  police.  It  was 
authorisc.l  to  issue  regulations  for  securing  the 
due  (pialitication  of  vaccinators  contracted  with 
by  guardians,  and  for  enforcing  their  efficient 
action.  Pnivision  was  maile  in  the  same  statute 
for  punishing  those  who  evatlcd  or  neglected 
the  jtrovisions  of  the  compulsory  vaccination 
act.  The  Pri%T  Council,  a-ting  under  these  large 
powers,  have  just  issued  important  and  seasonable 
ordinance.  Fn)m  their  i)ublie.Uion,  if  they  be 
vigorously  carried  out,  and  duly  amended  from 
time  to  time  according  to  public  emergencies  and 
legislative  changes,  will  date  a  new  and  a  better  era 
in  British  State  Metlicine.  Henceforth,  as  we 
reati  the  ndes.  vaccination  is  to  Ik;  universally 
enforced — not  the  sham,  but  the  reality. 

Before  we  recite  the  substance  of  the  new 
rules,  it  may  be  useful  to  give,  in  a  few  simple 
sentences,  an  account  of  what  vaccination  ia,  and 
of  the  epithets  "  real  "  and  "sham  "as  applie<l  t<i  it. 
Real  vacciuation  is  the  communication  of  small- 
JK5X  in  a  moditied  and  harmless  form.  The  morbid 
poisoii,  by  passing  tlirough  the  system  of  the  cow, 
becomes  so  changed  as  to  produce    an    affection 


remarkably  mitigated  in  severity,  an.l  quito 
altercil  in  its  phenomena.  The  disease,  ho\yever, 
retains  the  chanuter  of  generally  exhausting  in  one 
attack  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution  to  re- 
ceive it :  anil  therefore  the  cow-pox,  that  is  t»i  say, 
the  modilied  Hmall-|>ox  communicated  by  vaccina- 
tion, e.puilly  preserves,  permanently,  or  for  a  long 
period,  from  a  subseipieut  alVeetiou  either  by  cow- 
pox  or  suKillpox.  This  is  now  universally  recognised 
OS  tho  true  pathological  explanation  of  the  pro- 
tective jiower  of  vaccination.  The  doctrine  h:w 
been  abundantly  proveil  by  reliable  exiieriments  • 
performed  in  this  and  other  countries.  Four 
names  are  pre-eminent  in  this  interesting  inrpiiry  ; 
viz.,  iJassner,  Tliielo,  C'ecly,  and  Ba<lcock. 

Although  Jenner  use«l  the  term  vario!-!'  rnrciiHi-, 
or  ••small-i>ox  of  the  cow,"  there   is  no  evidence 
that  he  comprehended  the  doctrine  in  the  precise 
form    in    which    it    h.os    been   established   by   the 
experimenters    just    named.       He    hatl,    however, 
undoubtedly  arrived  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
at    the    exact   truth ;    for    Baron,    his    admirable 
biographer,  says  of  him,  that  "  ho  always  consi- 
dered small-pox  and  cow-pox  as  modilications  of 
the   same   distemper,  believing  that  in   enii.loying 
vaccine  lymph  we   only  make  use    of  means    to 
impregnate  the  constitution  with  the  disease  in  its 
mildest,  instead  of  i>ropagatiug  it  in  its  virulent 
and  contagious  form,  ;i3  is  done  when   small-pox 
is    inocvdiitcd."      The    history    of    tho    principal 
researches  by  which  the  identity  of  small-pox  and 
cow-pox   has   been   placed  beyond   doubt,  is  thus 
succinctly  and   impartially  given   by    Mr.  Simon. 
He  says:   "As  e^irly   as    ISOI,    I>r.    (J.tssner,    of 
GiinzVturg,  after  ten  unsuccessful  trials  of  small- 
pox inoculation  on  cows,  hatl  at  last  succeeded  in 
infecting  one  ;  and  with   matter   taken    from  the 
resulting   vesicles   of   this    animal  had   inoculated 
four  children  ;  who  thereupon   had  developc«l  in 
them  the     ordinary   jdienomena   of    vaccination, 
furnishing    vesicles    from     the    lymph    of    ^yllich 
seventeen     other     children     ha.l     been     similarly 
infected.     Dr.    Gxssner's  discovery  remained    for 
forty    years  almost    entirely   unknown    or    nnbe- 
lieved  ;     but    at     length.     Dr.   Thiele    of    Kasan 
repeated  the   experiment  with  e<iu.al  success,  and 
rendered  it  still  more  complete,  by  supplying  a 
necessary  test  of  the  nature  of  the  process.     >Ie 
showed,    n.amely,     th.at    the    lymph    engendere.l 
in  these  cx]>erinients   po.s.sc.>f8ed  not  only  the  local 
infcctiousnes-s,  i)ut  likewiM;^  the  protective  powers 
of  cow-pox  ;  that  persons  recently  inoculated  with 
it  might  with  impunity  be   let  .sleep    in   one    bc-<l 
I  with  small-pox    patients,    or    be    initcubted    with 
I  small-pox  virus  ;  that,  in   short,   it  was  true  pro- 
:  tcctive  vaccination    which    they  had    undergone. 
[  The  result  of  these   investigations  was  not  pub- 
lished   before   the   beginning   of   18:19;    at    which 
I  time    other  experiments  of  the  same   kind,    inde- 
I  i»endent  and  equally  conclusive,  were  being  coii- 
j  ducted   in  this   country'  by  Mr.  Cecly,  of  Ayles- 
;  bury,    of    whom   I   am  glad  to  repeat  the  i.raise 
I  expressed  by  a  high  authority,  that   he  '  hris  done 
!  more  to  advance  the  natural  history  of  vaccination 
than    any    other   indi\-idual     since    the    d.ays   of 
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Jenuer.'  Soon  afterwards,  and  also  by  inde- 
pendent exi^eriments,  ]\Ir.  Badcock,  a  long- 
estalilishcd  druggist  at  Brigliton,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  small-pox  : 
and  from  1S40  to  the  present  time,  he  has  con- 
stantly been  applying  his  knowledge  to  its  impoi't- 
ant  practical  purpose,  having  within  this  period 
again  and  again  derived  fresh  stocks  of  vaccine 
lymph  from  cows  artificially  infected  by  him  ; 
having  vaccinated  vi^ith  such  lymph  more  than 
14,000  persons,  and  having  furnished  supplies  of 
it  to  more  than  400  medical  i:»ractitionei-s."  In  con- 
nection with  the  above  statement,  Mr.  Simon  miost 
correctlj^  remarks  :  "A  host  of  theoretical  olijec- 
tions  to  vaccination  might  have  been  met,  or, 
indeed,  anticipated,  if  it  could  have  been  afnrmed 
sixty  years  ago,  as  it  can  be  affirmed  now — tliis 
new  ])rocess  of  %)r<'''-'€nting  small-pox  is  recdhj  only 
carrying  2)eo2'le  through  smnll-jyox  in  a  modified 
form.  The  vaccinated  are  safe  against  small- pox, 
because,  in  fact,  they  have  had  it.''^ 

Ileal  vaccination,  therefore,  is  carrying  one 
through  a  harmless  modification  of  small-pox. 
Lord  Lyttelton,  when  he  induced  the  legislature 
to  pass  his  compulsory  vaccination,  neglected  to 
make  2'ro\dsion  for  secuidng,  in  respect  of  those 
operated  on,  jiroof  of  their  actually  having  passed 
through  the  disease.  Consequently,  since  as 
well  as  before  the  passing  of  that  law,  miiltitudes 
have  been  nominally  vaccinated  withoiit  having 
been  efficiently  influenced.  The  causes  of  this 
are  easily  found.  Public  vaccinators  have  been 
so  miseral-)ly  paid  by  their  union  contracts,  that 
they  have  in  too  many  instances  delegated  the 
duty  to  nntaught  or  careless  appi-entices.  In 
many  more  cases,  neither  principal  nor  assistant 
watches  the  case  after  the  introduction  of  the 
lymph.  If  the  mother  or  a  iieighbonr  report  that 
"the  arm  has  taken,"  there  is  many  a  pxiblic 
vaccinator  who  forthwith  enters  the  case  as  a  "  suc- 
cessful" one,  and,  for  the  same,  receives,  in  diie 
course,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  of  public  money. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  pecuniary  inducement  to 
faithfulness,  and  the  want  in  nearly  all  our  medical 
schools  of  any  provision  for  teaching  vaccination, 
fully  explain  the  fact  that  multitudes  repiited  to 
be  vaccinated  have  been  so  only  nominally,  or  in 
virtue  of  a  worthless  operation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, then,  to  say  more  about  the  terms  "real" 
and  "  sham,"  except  that  it  is  impossible  to  write 
or  speak  with  accuracy  on  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion without  frequently  employing  them,  or 
analogous  expressions. 

The  State  having  made  the  neglect  of  vaccina- 
tion a  punishable  offence,  is  clearly  bound,  in  duty 
and  in  common  sense,  to  provide  the  public  with 
it  in  an  efficient  form.  This,  it  is  obvious,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  new  arrange- 
ments for  teaching  vaccination  ;  by  the  institu- 
tion of  examinations  for  the  testing  of  the  know- 
ledge and  practical  skill  of  candidates  for  employ- 
ment as  vaccinators  ;  by  the  strict  supervision  of 
vaccinators ;  and  by  the  organisation  of  such 
measures  as  will  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  good 
lymph.  It  is  to  the  first  two  of  these  points  that 
the  new  rules  and  plans  of  the  Privy  Council  refer. 

Arrangements  will,  if  possible,  be  made  with  all 
recognised  medical  schools  for  the  public  teaching 


of  vaccination  at  the  principal  vaccination  stations 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  teachers  at  those 
and  also  many  other  stations  will  be  ai^thorised  to 
give  certificates  of  proficiency  to  their  pupils  after 
due  examination.  Such  certificates  of  proficieucy 
will  qiuilify  their  possessors  to  be  contracted  with 
as  public  vaccinators  by  guardians  and  overseers. 
Directions  are  given  as  to  the  extent  and  mode 
of  instruction.  The  vaccinator  of  an  educational 
vaccinating  station  is  to  exhibit  and  explain  the 
course  and  charactez-s  of  the  vaccine  vesicles  to 
his  pupils,  and  to  teach  them  in  a  practical  way 
the  best  methods  of  vaccinating  and  of  takinsj 
lymph  for  present  or  future  use.  He  is  also  to 
explain  and  inculcate  the  jirecautions  which  are 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  health  of  subjects 
proposed  for  vaccination,  and  the  selection  of 
lym))h.  Pupils  are  to  pay  a  fee  not  exceeding 
one  guinea,  and  to  attend  a  teacher's  station  for 
at  least  six  weeks.  Persons  who  have  acquired 
their  knowledge  elsewhere  than  at  a  station,  may, 
on  paying  one  guinea,  and  passing  an  examination, 
receive  certificates  of  competence.  The  Privy 
Council  specifies  a  variety  of  topics  upon  which 
candidates  are  to  be  examined ;  and  requires  that 
they  shall  point  oiit  among  subjects. brought  for  in- 
spection those  from  whom  lymph  may  properly  be 
taken,  giving  their  reasons  for  the  selection.  When 
practicable,  they  are  to  see  vaccination  vesicles 
in  different  stages  of  progi-ess,  and  to  state  in 
each  case  the  date  from  vaccination.  They  are 
likewise  to  charge  ivory  j^oints,  or  otherwise  to 
prepai'e  lymph  for  ])reservation. 

The  Privy  Council,  by  enforcing  the  rules  of 
which  we  have  now  given  a  summai-y,  will  be  able 
to  jdace  national  vaccination  in  the  hands  of  a  well- 
trained,  competent  stafT.  This  will  be  an  immense 
gain  ;  but  more  than  this  is  required  to  render 
the  system  altogether  trustworthy.  The  vacci- 
nators must  be  placed  under  such  inspection  as 
will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  neglect  their 
duty  without  detection,  and  then  there  must  be  an 
absolute  certainty  that  the  work  is  rightly  done. 

While  we  inculcate  the  necessity  of  an  official 
supervasion  of  vaccinators,  we  must  express  our 
earnest  hope  that  their  serA'iccs  are  for  the  future- 
to  be  better  remunerated  than  in  the  past.  The 
system  of  cheap  vaccination  contracts  is,  in  all  its 
aspects,  an  injustice  and  a  mistake.  As  a  general 
rule,  work  which  is  inadequately  paid  for,  is 
inadequately  performed.  Salus  Populi. 


LEARNING  TO  SWIM. 


TiiEtiE  are  more  methods  than  one  of  giving 
novices  confidence  in  the  water  actually  in  use  in 
the  swimming  schools  of  Paris.  It  is  true,  women 
and  children  are  suspended,  as  V.  describes  them, 
by  a  rope  from  the  ceiling  and  a  belt  round  the 
waist,  but  there  is  a  gentler  method  for  the  same 
object  which  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  foreigners 
who  first  witness  it.  The  novice  is  stiU  hooked  by 
the  belt,  but  to  a  rod  and  line  held  by  the  instruc- 
tor, who  plays  with  his  heavy  fish  as  occasion 
requires, — ^now  giving  him  entire  freedom  to  swim 
away  if  he  can,  and  now  preventing  him  from 
sinking  or  tumbling  about,  liy  a  sustained  pull 
which  keeps  him   on  the   surface.     Boys  and  men 
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may  J>e  seen  tloundcring  or  tlo.-itiag  at  the  end  of 
their  line,  ur  striking  out,  so  that  the  teacher  has  to 
follow  along  the  niaryin,  like  an  angler  piilleil  over 
the  nicks  l>y  a  stout  salmon.  At  this  .stagi-  the 
pole  anil  Une  are  i)rctty  nearly  done  with,  and  the 
learner  is  aMc  to  keep  within  sir.itVof  the  air. 

As  for  the  <iuality  of  the  water  in  those  l»aths  on 
the  Sciut;,  it  is  nut  eoniinendahlo,  eertainly  ;  hut 
the  most  disagreeahle  objeets  are  kejit  out  of  sight 
by  a  netting  earried  down  outsitle  the  batlia  to  the 
bottom.       ^I.lny  a  pupil  ni.iy  feel  '  '  '       "   ,t 

netting,  esp"'-ia]ly  on  oceasion  of  h.  il 

attempt  to  dive,  when  he  luis  not  quite  acijuircd 
the  art  of  coming  uji  again.  The  stream  flows 
strongly  through  the  hath  ;  and  it  is  well  for 
him  if  he  linds  himself  hmught  uj)  against  the 
netting,  instead  of  rolled  ofl'  towards  the  sex  As 
for  the  purity  and  fragrance  of  the  water,  what 
does  the  spectacle  of  the  neighlxniring  washer- 
women lea«l  >>ao  to  expect  ?  Th(.re  they  are,  lean- 
ing over  the  gimwale,  all  round  a  large  boat, 
rinsing  and  beating  the  linen,  close  by  the  outlet 
of  a  sewer  full  of  stinking  mud. 

The  baths  are  not  so  bad  a.s  thi.'*,  and  the  swim- 
mers have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  their  bodies 
will  come  out  of  cleaner  water  than  their  linen. 

As  to  the  dress  of  the  women,  their  l>athing- 
dress  is  in  one  piece  from  the  throat  to  the  ankles, 
without  the  petticoat,  and  this  is  the  simple  con- 
venient dross  used  in  Germany.  In  Paris,  where 
the  instructors  are  men,  the  short  full  petticoat  is 
buttoned  upon  the  waist-belt.  Thus  the  train 
of  practical  swimmers,  described  by  V.,  resembles 
a  shoal  of  Kaiads  in  incijuent  crinoline. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  now  Englishwomen 
enough  learning  to  .swim  to  have  given  occasion  to 
an  established  method  of  teaching  novices  at  the 
baths  in  St.  Marylebone,  where  one  of  the  three 
baths  is  appropriated  to  women,  for  one  day  in 
every  week,  from  April  to  OL-toIier.  The  pupil 
wears  an  India-rubber  waist-b  It,  inflated  com- 
pletely on  the  first  occasion,  and  less  and  less  in- 
flated as  the  novice  learns  to  support  he i  self  in  the 
water.  She  walks  into  the  water  \s'ith  her  hamls 
placed,  as  she  will  be  instructed,  in  readiness  for 
striking  out  as  soon  as  afloat.  When  the  water 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  belt,  she  throws  her- 
self gently  forward  on  the  surface,  jtractising  the 
instnictious  r>t  h'.r  teacher  as  to  the  action. 

It  is  said  that,  by  the  help  of  this  belt,  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  action  of  the  limbs  ought  to 
be,  women  ami  children  can  learn  to  swim  without 
a  teacher.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  nsu.ally, 
we  may  hoi>e,  some  relative  who  can  swim,  and 
who  can  give  courage  and  confidence  by  his  or  her 

presence,  as  v..  "        -    *'  n.      I  shoidd  not  like 

any  sister  or  ■  .  :  to  go  alone  to  any 

retired  j'lace  to  try  to  swim,  confiding  in  the  Inlt. 
There  M-as  a  time  when  people  confided  in  corks, 
till  some  deaths  occurred..^  the  corks  sli]>ping  or 
in  some  way  failing.  The  best  way  in  thi.'i, 
as  in  every  other  art,  is,  in  mj*  opinion,  to  get  well 
taught  in  the  first  instance,  at  establishments  pro- 
perly fitted  for  the  purpose.  A  due  demand  will 
presently  create  a  supply  of  such  schools.  The 
well-taught  may  then  teach  others,  in  pon<ls, 
rivers,  the  sea,  or  where  they  like.  A  single 
death  by  drowning  of   a  woman  trjing  to  swim 


I  would  stoj>  the  process  all  over  England  at  tlaa 
stage  of  the  enterprise.      Let  us  have  everything 

'  safe  at  fji-st, — j>h-nty  of  good  bi-lp  within  u-aeh  of 
beginners,  and  the  u>\t  Lvniratiou  will  take  cai"o 
of  themselves.  A  Traveller. 


THE    BLIND   WOM.\N   OF   MANZA- 
NAKKS. 

Tukhk  is  in  the  I)oaf  and  Dutiib  Asylum  of 
Madrid  a  blind  old  woman  known  as  La  Ci<i/(i  de 
Mdiizitnai-fi,  some  of  whose  exhibitions  of  the 
improvisatore    arts    li  '  it    attention 

from    their    appropri^ii  .    ,      tical   beauty. 

It  has  been  usual  to  introduce  her  into  the  ter- 
tuli'i-^  or  conversazioni  of  the  capit.al  ;  and,  over- 
hearing the  conversations  that  take  place,  she 
breaks  out  in  sudden  bui-sts  of  jioetry.  We  will 
attempt  to  convej'  an  idea  by  translations  of  some 
of  these  outjioiirujgs.  A  lady  having  been  asked 
whether  she  was  studying  the  art  of  dramatic 
declamation,  the  C'ie>i'i  stop[)ed  the  reply  thus  : — 

What ! — to  the  theatre  you'll  go, 

And  try  your  fnseinations  there, — 
An  actress':    maiilcii,  be  it  so, 

And  bkst  and  brillLant  your  career  ! 
Let  gl'jry  on  your  bro-.v  descend,  — 
Yet  hear  the  counsels  of  a  friend, 

And  make  a  wiser,  happier  choice; 
For  know,  no  sounds  are  e>*er  heard 
So  sweet  as  maiden's  lovini;  worl. 

The  wife's,  the  mother's  household  voice. 

One  of  her  impassioned  verses  reminds  us  of 
some  of  Milton's  touchijig  references  to  his  oyai 
blindness  : — 

For  me  the  sun  over  the  mountain  height 
Flings  liis  fnsii  boauis  in  vain. — In  vain  fir  nie 
The  awakened  Venus  tills  her  lamp  wit!)  light, 
And  moi  n  breaks  forth  in  joy  and  festive  glee. 
In  vain  the  fragrant  rose  excites  the  lunging 
Its  tints,  its  niutious,  and  its  form  to  see — 
No  beauty  mine— No  !  nothing  but  the  thronging 
Of  multitudinous  l>lanks  of  misery. 

She  has  been  called  on  to  im])roviso  \erse8, 
omitting  all  words  in  which  the  vowels  most  com- 
monly occurring  in  Sjtanish  are  found,  and  there 
has  been  no  hesitation  in  their  prmluction. 

The  vowel  e  is  the  letter  most  fretiiiently  em- 
jdoyed  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  being  asked 
by  a  lady  of  distinguished  grace  and  J)eauty  to 
produce  a  st.inza  in  which  that  letter  should  bo 
wholly  M-anting,  the  Ciet/a  improvised  this  verse  : 

Thou  art  indeed  a  floweret 
bright. 

And  tliou  liast  eyes  of  crys- 
I>iviii:i  li.jr  '"'"', 

En  tus  oj.  >  delicate  and  fine 

Y  tus  I  ■  iiii'>s,  They  ni.ikc  a  mouth  almost 
Tu  bor- 1  i.  I:.,-  iivi'i:;,  divine,  [pursue 
Asaz  la  virtud  camioa           And  while  thy  cautious  feet 

Y  mira  c  >n  gran  cuidado ;  Their  path,  to  virtue  ever 
Todos  alaUin  tu  azrado  true,  [goest, 
Gon  la  ni.iy'T  in  '  u],  before  thee  as  tliou 
Tu  amor  y  fiui                        ,       .     all    the    charms    of 

Y  eor.izou  apiadado.  Ix.auty  throwest. 

And  all  admire  and  praise 
and  bless 

Thy  heart  of  love  and  gen- 
tleness. 
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This  somewhat  free  rendering  does  not,  of 
coiirse,  preserve  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
original. 

On  Leing  reminded  by  a  lady  that  she  had  for- 
gotten a  pi-omise  made  on  a  certain  occasion  to 
extemporise  a  verse,  the  Cicga  answered  : 

0  yes  !     I  heard  tliee  at  the  college  ; 
For  blind,  alas  !  I  had  no  knowledge 
Of  whom  tlioii  wert  ;  hut  now  I  here 
Fulfil  the  promise  made  thee  tliere, 
And  with  this  liurried  verse  I  liring 
Good  wishes,  blessings,  everything 
Which  the  suggestion  of  a  minute 
Can  offer  ;  and  I  only  pray 
Forgiveness  for  this  roundelay, 
And  all  the  faait.^ — too  many — In  it. 


i  The  Spaniards  are  remarkable  for  the  siiccess 
j  with  which  they  cultivate  the  art  of  improvisa- 
tion, and  I  have  heard  excellent  asonnnte  verses 
!  sung  l)y  the  muleteers,  in  which  they  recounted 
.  their  own  adventures,  and  lightened  the  fatigues 
:  of  their  journeys  by  rhymed  extempore  narratives 
of  their  own  invention. 

The  most  extraordinary  improvisator  of  whom 
I  have  had  personal  knowledge,  was  Willem  de 
Clercq,  of  the  Hague,  who  in  a  language — the 
Dutch — not  remaikpJjly  poetical,  would  pour  out 
tine  verses  by  the  hour,  distinguished  alike  for  the 
perfection  of  the  stanza  and  the  variety  of  fanciful 
thought  and  excursive  knowledge  they  displayed. 

John  BowpaNG. 


THE   SHADOW  KTf^R. 


Two  deep  liay  windows  lit  the  room 

In  which  we  watcli'd  the  evening  gloom ; 

In  this  rayself  and  Lucy  sat. 

Pater  and  maiden  aunts  in  that  ; 

The  gaslight  on  the  flags  below 

And  on  our  ceiling  cast  a  glow. 

While  pater  and  his  coterie 
Talk'd  matters  parliamentary  ; 
Or  ruFd,  v>'ith  solemn  shake  of  head, 
How  prudently  the  young  should  N»'ed, 
In  i:}y  committee  I  said,  "  Tliis, 
Jly  dearest,  is  the  time  to  kiss  ! ' 


Lured  by  the  shadowy  hour  and  nook, 
Tlie  profier'd  pledge  she  coyly  took  ; 
When,  lo  !    by  our  unlucky  fate, 
In  silhouette,  our  tete-a-tete, 
Xoses  and  pouted  lips  were  all 
Obliquely  shadow'd  on  the  wall ! 

Ko,  when  the  footman  brings  in  tea, 
Sotnbre  are  they,  and  scarlet  we  : 
The  lamp  has  prematurely  shown 
A  trutli  we  had  not  dared  to  own  : 
Small  thanks  to  light  untimely  cast, — 
And  yet  this  kiss  was  not  our  last  ! 


J.  S. 
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AN  ULU-FASniONED   CnUISTMA.S-EVE. 

(KKOM    THE    NOIWE    OK    XSBJOll.NsEN.) 


■^^.jmn^^- 


TuK  wind  •vvhistlerl  in  tlio  leafless  boughs  of  the 
old  niai'les  and  limes  just  ojiiiosito  my  windows. 
The  snow  was  drifting  down  the  street,  and  tlio 
heavens  were  as  didl  and  dark  as  any  Dcecnt')cr 
sky  can  be  in  Christiania.  My  mind  was  dark  and 
dull  too.  It  was  (.'hri.stmas  Eve  ;  but  it  w:i3  the 
first  Christmas  Eve  I  had  ever  8i>ent  away  from 
the  domestic  hearth.  No  long  time  before  I  had 
entered  the  ai-my,  and  this  Christmas  I  ha<l  hoped 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  my  old  parents  with  my 
presence.  I  had  hoj)ed,  too,  to  show  myself  in  all 
the  glory  of  my  uniform  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  neighlx>urhood.  But  a  ner>'ou3  fever  had 
brought  me  into  the  hospital,  which  I  had  oidy 
left  a  Week,  and  now  I  found  myself  in  that  state 
of  rc-convalesccncc  of  which  one  hears  so  much 
praise,  but  which  really  is  a  verj'  tedious  matter. 
I  ha*l  written  home  for  our  big  Dapjde  and  my 
father's  Finnish  fur  clnak,  in  order  that  I  might 
get  away  as  soon  as  I  couKl ;  but  my  letter  could 
scarce  find  its  way  up  into  the  Dales  before  the 
day  after  Christmas  Day,  and  so  the  horse  and  the 
cloak  could  hardly  get  down  much  before  New- 
Year 's  Day.  In  the  town  I  hadn't  a  comnulc  in 
whom  I  took  any  interest,  or  who  interested  him- 
self about  me  ;  nor  diil  I  know  a  single  family 
with  whom  I  couhl  feel  at-home.  As  fnr  the  two 
old  maids  at  whose  house  I  lodged,  they  were  kind 
and  good  enough,  and  had  taken  great  care  of  me 


when  my  sickness  first  e.un,,  <mi  ;  but  the  manners 
of  these  ladies  and  their  whole  way  of  life  be- 
longed too  much  to  the  old  world,  and  sometimes 
they  told  me,  with  the  most  ridiculous  earnestness, 
stories,  the  simple,  old-fashioned  cut  of  which,  a» 
well  as  their  many  improbabilities,  belonged  alto- 
gather  to  a  l)ygune  time.  In  truth,  there  was  much 
in  common  between  my  landladies  and  the  house 
in  which  they  dwelt.  It  was  one  of  those  old 
jiiles  in  the  Custom  House  Street,  with  deep  win- 
dows and  long,  dark  passages  and  stairs,  with 
gloomy  rooms  and  lofts,  where  one  began  naturally 
to  think  of  brownies  and  ghosts.  Added  to  this, 
their  circle  of  acquaintances  wa-s  as  conOncd  a.s 
their  ideas  ;  for  except  a  married  sister,  not  a  sold 
ever  came  to  see  them  but  one  or  two  boring  city 
dames.  The  only  lively  thing  wa-s  a  jiretty  niece, 
and  a  few  merry  romjung  children,  nei>hcw8  and 
nieces,  to  wlioin  1  was  always  forced  to  tell  a  string 
of  tales  about  brownies  and  elves. 

There  I  sat,  trj-ing  to  amuse  myself  in  my  lone- 
liness, and  to  drive  away  my  heavy  thoughts  by 
looking  out  at  all  the  busy  mortals  who  tram|)ed 
up  and  down  the  street  in  sleet  and  wiml,  with 
rosy-blue  noses  and  half-shut  eyes.  At  last  I 
began  to  be  enchanted  with  the  bustle  and  life 
which  was  the  order  of  the  day,  over  at  the  dis- 
pensary. The  door  was  never  shut  an  instant. 
Ser>-ant3  and  countrymen  streamed  in  and   out, 
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and  began  to  stndy  the  prescriptions  as  soon  as 
they  got  cut  into  the  street  again.  To  some  few 
the  deciphering  seemed  an  easy  task,  but  more 
often  a  hmg  poring  and  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
liead  betokened  that  the  prol)lera  was  too  hard. 
It  got  dusk,  I  coidd  no  longer  distinguish  features, 
Ijut  I  stared  over  at  the  old  building.  Just  as  the 
dispensary  then  was,  with  its  dark-red  tiled  walls, 
its  porched  gables,  its  weather-cocks  and  towers, 
and  its  leaden  easements,  it  had  stood  as  a  monu- 
ment ever  since  the  days  of  Christian  IV.  Even 
the  swan  vvhicli  was  its  sign  then  was  its  sign  now, 
standing  quietly  with  a  gold  ring  round  his  neck, 
and  riding  boots  on  his  feet,  and  with  his  wings 
just  rnised  for  Hight.  A  burst  of  boyish  laughter 
in  a  side  room,  and  a  very  old-maidish  tap  at 
the  door,  broke  off  the  train  of  thought  which 
I  was  just  entering  into  on  the  subject  of  caged 
l)irds. 

As  I  said  "  Come  in,"  the  elder  of  my  landladies, 
Miss  ]\lartha,  came  in,  dropped  an  old-fashioned 
ciu-tsey,  asked  how  1  felt,  and  after  much  circum- 
locution, invited  me  to  take  coffee  with  them  that 
evening. 

' '  It  isn't  good  for  you,  my  dear  lieutenant,  to 
sit  all  alone  in  the  dark,"  she  added.  "  Won't  you 
just  come  and  sit  with  us  at  once  ?  Old  Mrs.  Skau 
and  my  brother's  lassies  are  come  already,  they 
will  amuse  yoii,  jierhaps,  for  you  know  you  are  so 
fond  of  merry  bairns." 

Yes,  I  accepted  the  friendly  bidding.  As  I 
stepped  into  the  I'oom,  a  pile  of  wood  whicli  blazed 
up  iu  a  great  four-cornered  stove,  threw  an  un- 
steady glare  over  the  apartment,  which  was  long 
and  deep,  and  furnished  in  the  old  style  with  high- 
backed  chairs  covered  with  gilt  Russian  leather, 
and  one  of  those  sofas  calculated  to  the  meridian 
of  hoops  and  pigtails.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  portraits  of  stiff  dames  with  hard  features 
and  powdered  heads  of  city  worthies,  and  other 
famous  characters  in  but!'  coats  and  cuirasses  and 
red  gowns. 

"  You  really  must  excuse  us,  Lieutenant  A , 

for  not  having  lit  the  lights,"  said  Miss  Cecilia, 
the  younger  sister,  who  in  every  day  life  was  called 
"Mother  Cis,"  as  she  came  to  meet  me  with  a 
curtsey  own  brother  to  her  sister's  ;  "  but  the 
bairns  are  so  glad  to  tumble  abovit  before  the  fire 
iu  the  gloaming,  and  Mother  Skau,  too,  likes  to 
have  a  little  gossip  in  the  chimney  corner." 

"  Gossip  me  here,  gossip  me  there.  You're 
fond  enough  yourself,  Mother  Cis,  of  a  bit  of 
scandal  during  Idindman's  hohday,  and  yet  we're 
to  liear  all  the  blairxe,"  answered  the  old  asthmatic 
dame,  whose  name  was  Mother  Skau. 

"Well,  well,"  she  went  on,  "how  d'ye  do, 
fathei'  ?  Come  and  sit  down  by  me,  and  tell  me 
how  you  are  going  on ;  deary  me,  but  you're 
dreadfidly  pulled  down !  "  and  so  she  chuckled  over 
her  own  ailments. 

So  I  had  to  tell  her  all  about  my  fever,  and 
received  in  retui'n  a  long  and  detailed  account  of 
her  gout  and  asthmatic  afflictions,  which  by  good 
luck  was  broken  off  by  the  noisy  entry  of  the 
children  from  the  kitchen,  whither  they  had  been 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  housekeeper  and  domestic 
calendar,  'Stina.  . 

"  Auntie,  aimtie  !  "  bawled  out  a  little,  buxom, 


you    know  what   'Stina 

go  with  her  to-night  to 

brownie  his  Christmas 

not  I,  for  I'm  afraid  of 


Buttercup  and  Gold- 
them  about  Buttercuj) 
to  throw  in  besides  a 


brown-eyed   thing,    ' '  do 
says.     She  says   I  shall 
the  hay-loft,  and  give  the 
goose.     But   I  won't  go, 
the  brownie." 

"  Oh  !  'Stina  only  says  that  to  get  rid  of  you. 
She  daren't  go  to  the  hay -loft  in  the  dark  herself, 
the  goose  !  for  she  knows  well  enough  she  was 
once  scared  by  the  brownie,"  said  Miss  Martha. 
"But  why  don't  you  say  '  how  d'ye  do  '  to  the 
lieutenant,  bairns  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  is  it  you,  lieutenant?" — "I  didn't 
know  you  I" — "How  pale  you  are!" — "It's  so 
long  since  I  saw  you  ! " — screamed  out  the  chil- 
dren, one  after  another,  as  they  came  round  me 
in  a  troop.  "Now  do  tell  us  a  story — something 
fiuiny  ;  it's  so  long  since  you  told  us  a  stoiy. 
Pray  do  tell  us  aU  about  Buttercup,  dear  lieu- 
tenant ;  do  tell  us  about 
tooth."  So  I  had  to  tell 
and  his  dog  Coldtooh,  and 
story  or  two  about  the  two  brownies,  who  drew 
away  the  hay  from  each  other,  and  how  they  met 
at  last,  each  iipon  his  own  haystack,  and  fought 
till  they  both  flew  off  in  a  cloud  of  hay.  I  liad  to 
tell,  too,  of  the  broAvnie  at  Hesselberg,  who  teased 
the  watch  dog  till  the  gudeman  tossed  him  out  at 
the  barn-door.  At  this  the  children  clapped  their 
hands,  and  laughed  loud  and  long.  "  Serve  him 
right,  the  iigly  brownie,"  they  said,  and  asked 
for  more. 

"  There,  there,  bairns,"  said  Motlier  Cis,  "  don't 
tease  the  lieutenant  any  more.  Now  Aiuit  Martha 
will  tell  you  a  story."  X^ 

"  Yes,  yes  !  do  tell,  Aunt  ilartha  iJPWas  the 
cry  of  one  and  all. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  tell,  answered 
Aunt  Martha;  "but  since  we've  got  to  talk 
about  the  brownie,  I'll  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
him.  I  daresay,  baii'ns,  you  mind  old  Katie 
Gusdal,  who  used  to  come  and  bake  bannocks, 
and  always  had  so  many  stories  to  tell  ?  " 

"  Oh,  3^es  !  "  bawled  out  the  children. 

"  Well,  old  Katie  told  us  that  she  once  lived 
at  service  in  the  Foundling  here  for  many  a  year. 
It  was  then  still  more  lonely  and  sad  at  that  side 
of  the  town  than  it  is  now ;  and  as  for  the 
Foundling,  we  all  know  it's  a  dark  and  gloomy 
house.  Well,  when  Katie  took  the  place  she  was 
to  be  cook  ;  and  a  fine  stout  strapping  lassie  she 
was.  One  night,  when  she  had  to  get  up  to 
brew,  the  rest  of  the  servants  said  to  her,  '  Now 
j^ou  must  mind  and  take  care  not  to  get  up  too 
early  ;  before  the  clock  strikes  two  you  mustn't 
put  the  wort  on  the  fire. ' 

"  '  Why  not  ? '  she  asked. 

"'You  know,  well  enough,  there's  a  brownie 
here ;  and  you  OTight  to  know,  too,  he  doesn't 
like  to  be  roused  so  early ;  and  so  before  the  clock 
strikes  two,  you're  not  to  think  of  meddling  with 
the  wort,'  they  said. 

' '  '  Stuif  !  nothmg  worse  than  that  ? '  said  Katie, 
who  had  a  tongue  and  a  wiU  of  her  own,  as  they 
say.  '  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  brownie  ; 
but  if  he  comes  across  me,  may  the  old  gentleman 
take  me  if  I  don't  sweep  him  out  of  the  house  !  ' 

"Well,  the  rest  warned  her  again,  but  she 
stuck  to  her  own  ;  and  when  the  clock,  might  be, 
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was  a  little  past  one,  she  g<«t  up,  and  lighted  a 
tirt;  under  the  brewing  calilrun,  ami  was  husy  with 
the  wort.  But  every  moment  the  Hr«  went  out 
under  the  caldron,  and  it  was  just  as  though  some 
one  kept  throwing  the  brands  out  fron>  the 
hearth,  hut  who  it  was  she  couldn't  see.  So  she 
gatlu-reil  up  the  brands,  tinu-  after  time,  but  it 
was  all  no  good,  and  the  wort  wouldn't  run  out  of 
the  tap  either.  At  la^t  slif  got  tired  of  all  that,  so 
she  took  a  burning  brand,  and  ran  alH)ut  with  it, 
swinging  it  about  high  aiul  low,  and  liawling,  '  Be 
off  with  you  whence  you  came.  If  you  think 
you're  going  to  frighten  nu-,  you're  quite  wrong.' 

"  '  Fie  uiK>n  you,  then  ! "  slie  lieard  some  one  say 
in  the  darkest  corner,  '  I  h.id  got  seven  souls  here 
in  this  house,  and  I  thought  1  should  have  got  the 
eighth  as  well.' 

"  After  that  Katie  Gusdal  sai.l.  '  No  one  ever 
heard  or  saw  the  brownie  in  the  Foundling.'  " 

Here  one  of  the  little  ones  called  out.  "I'm 
afraid !  I'm  afraid !  No.  Lieutenant,  you  tell 
something  ;  when  you  tell  us  a  story  I'm  never 
afraid,  you  always  tell  it  so  funnily  !  " 

Then  another  proposed  that  I  should  tell  them 
about  the  brownie  who  danced  a  reel  with  the 
lassie.  Now,  this  w;is  an  undertaking  into  which 
I  was  very  unwilling  to  put  n»y  foot.  Ijccause  tliere 
was  singing  in  it  as  well  as  telling  ;  but  as  they 
woulibi't  let  me  oflF,  I  began  to  hem  and  cough  in 
order  to  get  my  very  discordant  voice  ready  to 
sing  the  words  of  the  reel,  when  to  the  joy  of  the 
children,  and  to  my  resctic,  in  came  the  pretty 
uiece^l|^to  of. 

''^^^^■rns,"I  said,  as  she  took  her  seat, 
"now^^^KlI  you  the  story,  if  you'll  only  get 
cons-  w^^'  -.ugyou  the  reel;  for  you'll  all  of 
you  of  course." 

So  111.  '...iidrvMi  took  the  pretty  cousin  by  storm, 
and  she  had  to  promise  to  sing  the  words  of  the 
dance  while  I  told  the  story. 

"  Once  on  a  time,  there  was  a  lassie,  wlio  lived 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where,  but  I  think  it  was  in 
Hallingdale,  and  she  had  to  carry  a  syllabub  to 
the  brownie.  Whether  it  was  on  a  Thursday 
evening,  or  on  a  Chi.stnias  Eve,  1  can't  bear  in 
mind  ;  but  still  I  tliink  it  was  a  » 'hristmas  Eve, 
like  this.  Well  '.  she  thought  it  a  shame  to  give 
the  brownie  such  goo<l  food,  so  she  gobliled  up 
the  syllabub  herself  both  thick  and  thin,  and  then 
went  ofT  to  the  barn  with  some  oatmeal  i»orri<lge 
and  sour  milk  in  a  pig's  trough. 

"'There  you  have  your  trough,  ugly  beast,' 
she  said.  But  the  worils  were  scarce  out  of  her 
mouth  before  the  brownie  came  tearing  at  her, 
and  took  her  by  the  waist,  and  began  to  dance 
with  her.  .\nd  he  kept  her  at  it  till  she  fell  down 
gasping,  an<l  then  when  folks  came  ne.\t  morning 
to  the  bam,  they  found  her  more  dead  than  alive. 
But  so  long  as  he  danced  he  kept  on  singing  " — 

(Here  my  part  was  over,  and  Miss  Liz  took  up 
the  brownie's  song,  and  sang  to  the  tune  of  the 
Hallingdale  reel .) — 

Thou  Last  eaten  up  all  the  brownie's  brosc. 
Now  come  with  the  brownie  and  try  tliy  toes. 
Thou  hast  robbed  the  br"wnie  of  his  right, 
And  now  thou  mu.st  dance  with  brownie  all  night. 

As  the  cousin  sang,  I  kept  time  with  my  feet. 


while  the  children  with  roars  of  mirth  cut  the  most 
extraordinary  capers,  and  executed  the  ijueerest 
steps  between  us  both  on  the  tloor. 

"  Bairns,  bairns.  You  turn  the  room  topsy- 
turvy witli  all  this  clatter,"  said  old  .Mother  Skau  ; 
"  be  quiet  a  bit,  and  I'll  tell  you  some  stories." 
So  all  were  still  as  iiuLe,  and  .Nlother  Skau  stnnk 
up: 

"Old  Folk  tcllso  many  stories  aboutliro\viu<  -  :iiid 
huKlnis,  and  such  like,  but,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
put  much  faith  in  them.  I'm  sure,  I  never  saw  a 
i)rownie  or  a  huldra ;  liut,  then,  1  haven't  tra- 
velled very  far  in  all  my  life,  still  1  think  all  such 
stories  stull'.  lUit  old  'Stina,  out  yonder,  slie  tells 
how  she  once  saw  the  brownie.  About  the  tinlo 
that  1  was  conlinned,  she  had  a  place  in  our 
hoiLse,  and  i)efore  that  she  was  out  at  service  with 
an  old  captain  who  had  given  uji  tiie  sea.  That 
just  was  a  still  (juiet  house  ;  the)-  never  went  out 
and  no  one  ever  came  to  them,  and  the  captain's 
longest  walk  was  down  to  the  wharf  and  back. 
They  went  early  to  bed  too,  and  people  said  they 
had  a  brownie  in  the  house. 

"  '  But  once  on  a  time,'  said  'Stina, '  the  cix>k  and 
I  were  up  at  niglit  in  the  maiil's  room  meniling  our 
clothes  ;  and,  when  bedtime  came — for  the  watch- 
man had  already  e.dled  past  ten  I—  and 
sowing  was  hard  work  ;  for  every  m  <  .ime 
Billy  Winky  ;  and  so  nhe  nodded  anil  /  nodded, 
for  we  had  been  up  early  that  mornino;  to  work. 
But  all  at  once,  as  we  sat  tliere  half-asleep,  we 
heard  such  a  dreadful  clatter  down  in  the  kitclien. 
'T  was  j  ust  as  if  some  one  were  tossing  all  the  crockery 
about  and  throwing  the  plates  on  the  floor.  Up 
we  jumped  in  alarm,  and  I  screamed  out.  Heaven 
help  and  comfort  us,  it's  the  brownie  !  and  1  was 
so  scared,  I  daren't  set  foot  into  the  kitchen.  As 
for  cook  she  was  just  as  much  afeard  ;  but  at  last 
she  plucked  up  heart,  and  then,  when  she  came 
into  the  kitchen,  all  the  plates  lay  on  the  (loor, 
but  there  wasn't  one  of  them  broken  ;  and  tliere 
stood  the  brownie  in  the  doorway  with  his  red  cap 
on  his  head,  laughing,  so  that  it  did  one's  heart  good 
to  see  him  [see  p.  r>.H)].  Well,  slie  liad  heard  tell 
how  sometimes  the  browniie  could  be  cheated  into 
Hitting,  if  one  only  had  the  courage  to  beg  him  to 
go,  and  told  him  of  a  nice  (luiet  place  somewhere 
else  ;  and  so  she  had  long  lia<l  it  in  her  head  to 
I)lay  him  a  trick.  Well,  she  .spoke  to  him  there 
and  then ;  though  to  tell  the  truth  her  voice 
faltered  a  little,  and  bade  him  to  Hit  over  the  way 
to  the  coiipersmith,  there  he  W(juld  lind  it  far  less 
noisy,  for  there  they  went  to  be<l  every  niglit  as 
the  clock  struck  nine.  It  was  true,  too,  she 
said,  but  you  know,  too,  that  the  copjicrsmith 
was  always  uji  with  all  his  mates  and  ajiprenticcs  at 
three  o'clock  every  momiiiL',  and  kept  on  hammer- 
ing and  clattering  the  whole  day  through,  .\fter 
that  d.ay  we  saw  no  mere  of  tlie  brownie  at  the 
captain's,  liut  he  got  on  well  at  the  copj^ersmith's 
in  spite  of  all  their  h.aniniering  .and  pounding,  for 
people  said  the  gudewile  put  him  a  bowl  of 
custanl  in  the  loft  every  Thursday  evening,  and  so 
one  can't  wonder  that  they  soon  got  rich  ;  for 
the  brownie  helped  them,  and  drew  money  to 
them.' 

"  That  was  what  "Stiii:!  said  about  the  brownie," 
said  Mother  Skau,  "  and  true  it  is  that  they  pros- 
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pcred  and  became  well  to  do ;    Init  v.lietlier  tliat 
was  the  brownie's  work  I'm  sure  I  can't  say." 

Here  tlie  old  dame  began  to  wlieeze  and  congli 
after  the  exertion  of  telling  such  a  very  long 
story.  But  when  she  had  taken  a  jiinch  of 
snuff  she  got  new  life,  and  her  tongue  began  to 


' '  My  mother,  who  was  a  trustworthy  wo- 
man, told  me  a  story  which  happened  here  in 
this  toMm,  and  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  too,  and  that 
1  know  to  be  true,  for  no  false  word  ever  came  out 
of  her  mouth. " 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  hear  it,  Mrs.  Skau  !  "  said  T. 

"Tell  it!  tell  it.  Mother  Skau!"  roared  out 
the  children. 


The  old  dame  coughed  a  little,  took  another 
pinch,  and  began  : 

"When  my  mother  was  still  a  girl,  she  used 
go  to  see  a  widow  whom  she  knew,  and  whose 
name— ah,  what  ?otr.s  her  name — I  can't  remem- 
licr,  nor  does  it  much  matter  ;  but  she  lived  up  in 
Mill  Street,  and  was  then  a  woman  something 
over  her  best  years.  Well  !  it  was  on  a  Christmas 
Eve,  as  it  might  be  this ;  and  so  this  widow 
thought  to  herself  she  would  go  to  the  early  ser- 
vice on  Cln-istmas  morning,  for  she  was  a  constant 
church-goer  ;  and  so  she  set  out  some  coffee  over- 
night, that  she  might  have  a  cup  of  something 
Avarm  before  she  went  out  in  the  cold.  Well ! 
she  went  to  bed,  and  when  she  awoke  the  moon 
shone   in  upon  the   floor  ;  and  when  she  rose  and 


looked  at  the  clock,  it  had  stopped,  and  the  hands 
stood  at  half-past  eleven.  She  didn't  know  at  all 
what  the  right  time  was,  but  she  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  church,  and  she 
saw  lights  shining  through  all  the  windows.  So 
sh6  called  up  her  maid,  made  her  boil  the  coffee 
Avhile  she  dressed,  and  then  she  took  her  prayer- 
book  and  went  across  to  the  chiu'ch.  It  was  stiU 
as  death  oiit  in  the  street,  and  she  did  not  meet  a 
soul  on  the  way.  When  she  got  inside  the 
church,  she  went  to  the  seat  where  she  always 
sat  ;  but  when  she  looked  about  her,  she  thought 
all  the  congregation  looked  so  pale  and  strange, 
just  as  though  they  had  been  all  dead  bodies. 
There  was  no  one  she  knew,  but  there  were  many 
she  thought  she  had  seen  before,  only  she  couldn't 
call  to  mind  Avhere  it  was  she  had  seen  them. 
When  the  parson  got  into  the  pidpit,  he  was  none 
of  the  parsons  of  the  city  parishes,  but  a  tall  pale 
man,  and  him  too  .she  thought  she  had  seen  some- 
where. Well,  he  ])reached  a  beautiful  sermon, 
and  there  was  none  of  that  coughing  and  hem- 
ming so  common  at  the  early  service  on  Christmas 
morning,  but  all  was  so  still  she  could  have  heard 


a  pin  drop  on  the  floor  ;  so  deadly  still  indeed, 
that  she  got  quite  nervous  and  afraid. 

"Well,  when  they  began  to  sing  after  the  ser- 
mon, a  woman  who  sat  at  her  side,  turned  towards 
her  and  whispered  in  her  ear  : 

' '  '  Untie  your  cloak,  and  go  away ;  for  if  you 
wait  till  the  service  is  over  they'll  make  an  end  of 
you.  The^e  are  the  dead,  %vko  are  liavlny  their 
service.''  " 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid,  Mother  Skau," 
sobbed  one  of  the  tiny  ones,  Avho  crept  \\p  on  a 
chaii". 

"Hush,  hush,  bairns!"  said  Mother  Skau, 
"  only  listen,  and  you'll  hear  how  she  gets  safe 
off. 

' '  Well  !  the  widoAV  was  as  much  afraid  as  you 
all  are,  for  when  she  heard  the  voice  and  looked 
at  the  woman,  she  knew  her  at  once  ;  she  had 
been  her  next  door  neighbour,  but  had  been  dead 
many  a  long  year  :  and  now,  when  she  looked 
about  the  church,  she  remembered  quite  well  that 
she  had  seen  both  the  parson  and  many  of  the 
congregation,  and  that  they  had  all  been  dcatt 
long  ago.     She  grew  as  cold  as  ice,  so  afraid  was 
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she,  Imt  slie  untied  her  cloak  aiul  got  up  to  go 
iiwiij'.  But  then  she  tho\ight  tluy  all  tiinuil  Jts 
she  piissed  and  made  a  cliitoh  at  her,  ami  her  legs 
tottered  and  her  knees  shook,  so  that  she  alun)8t 
fell  down  Hat  on  the  tloor.  When  she  gut  :is  far 
as  the  chiireh  iiorch  they  caught  hold  of  her  cloak, 
but  she  let  it  slip  utf  and  left  it  in  tlicir  hands,  suid 
hastened  home  as  f;Lst  ixs  she  could.  When  she 
reached  her  own  door  the  clock  struck  one,  and 
when  she  got  in  she  was  well  nigli  dead  for  frigiit. 
Next  morning  when  folk  went  to  the  church  there 
lay  her  cloak  on  the  steps  of  the  jHirch,  hut  it  was 
torn  into  a  thousand  hits.  My  mother  had  seen  it 
often  laforc,  and  1  fancy  siie  saw  one  of  the 
pieces,  too  ;  but  that  doesn't  matter, — it  was  a 
short,  bright-red  cloth  cloak,  with  hare-skin  lining 
and  edging,  just  such  as  wore  still  worn  when  I 
was  a  chUd.  Now-a-days,  it  is  rare  to  see  one,  Itut 
there  are  some  oM  women  yet  hero  in  towij,  and 
at  the  Widows'  homo,  whom  I  see  wearing  just 
such  cloaks  at  Christmas  time." 

That  w;i3  Mother  Skau's  story.  As  for  the 
children,  who  during  the  latter  part  of  it  had 
shown  much  fear  and  alarm,  they  said  they 
wouldn't  hear  any  more  such  ugly  stories.  They 
had  all  crept  up  on  the  chairs  and  sofa,  and  c;vlled 
out  that  some  one  w;is  catching  hold  of  their  legs 
under  the  table.  .1  ust  then  in  came  lights  in  the 
old  branches,  and  then  we  found  out  with  laughter 
that  the  children,  in  their  fright,  had  been  sitting 
with  their  feet  on  the  table.  Tiie  bright  lights, 
Christinas  cakes,  jam-tarts,  and  wine,  .soon  chased 
a\\  .ly^^H^tories  and  fear.  Finally,  for  the  ciders' 
I  <  ia-^^^^^^  and  rice  custards,  gave  our  thoughts 
a  tii^^^^^Bs  the  substantial ;  and  we  took  leave 
of  onj^^^V^r  at  an  early  hour,  with  every  good 
^vi.sil  flSRor  a  merry  Christmas. 

Iluw  the  others  slept  I  knew  not,  but,  for  myself, 
I  had  a  very  restless  night.  I  can't  tell  if  it  were 
the  tales — the  strong  food  which  I  had  been  so 
long  without,  my  weakly  state,  or  all  three  toge- 
ther ;  but  I  tossed  al)out  from  this  side  to  that, 
and  was  deep  in  lirownie  and  hiUdra,  and  ghost- 
stories,  the  whole  night. 

At  last  1  fouml  myself  Hying  to  church  through 
the  air  with  a  pair  of  dumb-l)cll8  in  my  hands. 
The  church  wa^i  liglit^-d  u)),  and  when  I  entered  it 
I  saw  it  was  our  i>l<l  church  nj;  in  the  Dales.  There 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  it  but  Dalesmen  with 
red  caps,  soldiers  in  full  uniform,  and  peasant 
lasses  with  wliite  wimples  and  rosy  cheeks.  The 
parson  stood  in  tlie  i^iljiit  ;  and  who  should  he  be 
but  n»y  grandfather,  who  died  when  1  Wiis  a  little 
boy.  But  just  as  he  was  getting  well  into  his 
sermon,  what  docs  he  <lo  but  throw  a  .somersault 
— he  always  was  an  active  body— <lown  to  tlic 
church  Hoor,  so  that  his  gown  llew  one  way  and 
his  bands  another.  "There  lies  the  parson, 
and  here  am  1,"  he  cried,  using  one  of  his  well- 
known  expressions,  "  and  now  let's  all  have  a 
dance." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  off  went  the  whole 
congregation  in  the  wildest  dance,  and  np  came  a 
tall  stout  Dalesman  and  touk  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  *'  You  must  come  along  with  me,  my 
boy." 

My  astonishment  knew  no  b«iiinds  as  I  awoke  at 
that    moment,    and    still    felt   tlie    grasp   on    my 


shoulder,  and  saw  the  image  of  my  dream  bending 
over  my  bed,  with  a  Daleman's  caji  drawn  over 
his  eyes,  a  fur  cloak  on  his  arm,  and  his  two  great 
clear  blue  eyes  hxeilly  gazing  at  me. 

"Thou  dreamest,  surely,  l>oy,"  ho  saitl,  in  tho 
strong  dialect  of  my  native  dale,  "  for  tho  sweat 
stanils  on  thy  brow,  and  thou  sleepest  sounder 
than  a  bear  in  his  winter  lair.  But  wake  up  now, 
1  wish  thee  (Jod's  peace,  and  a  merry  Christmas 
from  tliy  father  and  all  at  home.  See,  hero  is  a 
letter  from  tiie  Secretary,  and  here  is  his  Kinnish 
cloak,  and  yonder,  down  in  the  yard,  stands 
Daj.ple." 

"  nil  !  Thor,  is  it  you  ?  and  how  in  Heaven's 
name,  did  you  come  hither  ?  "  I  called  out,  gladly. 
It  Wiia  my  father's  groom,  a  splenilid  si)eciuicu'of 
a  Dalesman. 

"  Oh  !  Ill  soon  tell  thee,"'  answered  Thor.  "  I 
came  driving  Dajii)lo  ;  but  before  that,  the  Secre- 
tary and  I  had  been  to  Jsess,  and  after  we  hatl 
been  there,  he  said,  '  Thor,  it's  not  far  now  to 
Chrisciania,  so  thou  hiulst  better  take  Dapjile,  iuid 
drive  in,  and  see  tlio  lientcn.mt,  and  if  he's 
strong  enough  to  travel,  why,  thou  hadst  better 
bring  him  back.'  That's  what  the  Secretary 
saiiL" 

As  we  drove  merrily  out  of  the  town,  the  day 
was  frosty,  bright,  and  clear,  and  we  had  the  iinest 
sleighing.  As  for  Dapple,  he  strctchcil  out  his 
brave  old  legs,  and  got  over  the  ground  famously. 
We  reached  home  that  night,  and  such  a  Ciiristmas 
Day  as  I  then  s]>ent,  1  spent  initluT  before  nor 
since.  I  >. 


THE   MISTLETOE    BOUfiTT  ;   ok,  THE 
liU,MA.NCE   OF   THE    ROSE. 

With   ''sweets  for  the  sweet"  is  the  Christmas  tree 

laden, 
With  mottoes  and  trinkets  for  youth  and  for  maiden  : 
Ob,  how  bright  are  the  smiles  of  those  ladies  so  fair, 
As  they  gather  the  fruits  that  are  clust<-riii>;  there. 
The  tirs  aud  the  laurels  their  hrajiches  entwine, 
The  glistening  leaves  of  the  iirccu  holly  shine. 
Its  numberless  berries,  so  brilliantly  red, 
Arc  seen  all  around  us,  while,  high  over  head, 
Tho  delicate  mistletoe  trembles  I — but  now 
Its  spell  is  forgotten  ! — The  mistlet<>e  l>ough 
No  longer  can  will  the  ijuick  flush  to  the  face, 
Itl  province  no  more  is  the  "dang».-rous  place." 
Yet  where   is  the  change  '.     Its  green   leaves  are  as 

bright, 
Its  fonn  is  as  gracefid,  its  berries  as  white. 
As  when  held  so  saored,  in  temples  of  old, 
By  our  Druid  forefathers,  as  I  have  been  told  ; 
Or  witness'd  the  timid  or  hoist   :     .    '  '  ■< 
Once  claini'd  for  its  sake  at  su  .^  as  this. 

I  have  heard  that  young  ladies  .oi-  i>Ut;iicr  now 
Kiss'd  uiKur  the  rune  than  the  mislletjc  bou;;h  : 
For  the  kiss  is  more  sweet  given  under  its  sh.vle  ; 
More  earnest  and  true  are  the  vows  that  are  made 
By  the  rose-tree  so  sweet  that  in  fancy  grows. 
And  'tis  fair  summer  we.ither  still  under  tltit  rose  : 
These  mystiail  ro.sts  throughout  all  the  year 
Their  delicate  buds  and  sweet  blossoms  uproar, 
With  a  lovelier  tint  and  m>>re  exquisite  hue 
Than  yet  ever  in  field  or  in  garden  grew  : 
And  I'm  told  that  young  ladies  would  rather  l>e  now 
Ki.-js'd  under  tlu  ruee  than  the  mUtletoe  boagh. 

M.  E. 
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V   Paterfamilias  wishes  for  a  new  sensation,  let 
vide  himself  with  a  liig  Ijaskct   and  follow  me. 
try  his  dignity,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  struggling  ai 
of  children  ;  but,  after  all,   he   will  not  get 
put  out  as  in  the  crush-room  of  the  Opera,  aiid  T  promise 
him    more  thorough  delight,   far    brighter  eye-  jiiore 

geniune  laiighter  than  he  will  meet  with  thci '  -  y  it  is 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  on  a  seasonable  December 
day  when  oiir  cab  drives  up  to  the  Geiman  Fair  in  Regent 
Street.  Was  there  ever  such  a  crowd  before  of  merry 
little  feet  all  pattering  and  piishing  along  the  entrance-hall 
lined  with  Christmas-trees  ?  Paterfamilias  jjerhajis  has  not 
forgotten  that  cry  of  "Eureka!"  the  ten  thousand  gavo 
when  they  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea  ;  but  we  question  if 
it  v/as  half  as  hearty  as  the  joyous  "  Oh  !"  that  bui-st  from 
the  mouths  of  a  hundred  "  terrible  Turks,"  as  they  swarm 
into  the  glittering  hall  of  the  German  Fair. 

Twice  in  our  lives  toys  make  themselves  known  to  us  as 
great  facts.  In  youth,  when  we  play  with  them  and  sma;;h 
them  ourselves,  and  in  middle  age,  when  we  do  it  by 
deputy  in  the  persons  of  oiir  own  children  ;  and,  possibly, 
if  you  ask  Paterfamilias,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  enjoys 
them  the  second  time  more  than  the  first — for  then  there 
are  more  to  smash,  and  more  to  laugh  and  enjoy.  But,  if 
a  man  has  any  heart  in  him,  how  must  he  delight  to  see  five  hundred  urchins  all  boiling  over  witli 
pleasure,  whilst  five  hundred  mammas  and  papas  are  enjoying  their  happiness. 

In    my   young   days — when    George    IV.    was     got  rid  of  sixpence  !    It  becomes  absolutely  absurd 
-toys  were  toys,  and  youngsters  were  obliged     to  have  so  much  for  your  money,  and  how  he  will 


king 

to  use  them  economically  ;  but  now  there  is  no 
such  necessity,  for  hero  we  are  in  a  room  where  it 
is  impossible  to  spend  more  than  a  penny  at  a 
time.  I  can  get  anything  for  a  penny — from  a 
capital  yard  measure  to  a  soup  tureen — and,  as  I 
am  alive  !  there  is  Paterfamilias  with  his  basket 
half-full  already.  He  has  a  railroad  that  moves, 
a  duck  that  swims,  a  trumpet  that  blows,  a  doll 
that  cries,  a  peranilndator  that  runs,  and  a 
monkey  that  jumps  over  a  i)ole,  and  he  has  only 


manage  to  spend  the  sovereign  he  designs  is  to  me 
a  mystery.  All  around  him  urchins  are  bi.isy. 
"I've  had  one  of  those,  and  two  of  those,  and 
three  of  these,  and  four  of  those."  Why  it 
reminds  us  of  Punch's  satiated  schoolboy  settling 
his  reckoning  in  the  cake-shop,  only  here  the  boy 
has  his  cakes  and  toys  still  to  enjoy.  But  there 
is  a  sixpenny  and  a  shilling  counter  xiot  far  ofif,  and, 
interspersed  amid  the  meaner  gew-gaws,  toj's  that 
rise  to  the  rank  of  real  works  of  art. 
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^Vhilst  Paterfamilias  is  picking  out  his  two 
huii.lretl  ami  furty  se|>ar:ito  ami  distinct  tttys,  let 
us  pause  for  a  moment,  ami  ;wk  wlnrc  they  all 
come  from.  l{i.-a<l<.T,  have  you  t-vor  travfllcil  for 
a  livelong  day  through  the  dark  and  melancholy 
pine  or  fir  forests  of  (iormany  ?  Kver  listom'd  to 
the  sou^liing  of  the  wind  through  the  liranehes, 
or  walked  on  tiie  dumh  carpet  of  pine  tassels  ? 
If  so.  what  has  been  the  complexion  of  your 
thouglits  ?  Possihly  like  mine,  gloomy  as  the 
Halls  of  Dis.  Vet,  fron»  these  old  inky  forests, 
from  the  green  valleys  \i[>  which  the  pine-trees 
clind)  like  black  priests  to  the  mountain  summit, 
rush  the  torrents  of  toys  which  jmsli  on  from  year 
to  year  and  i)cnetratc  into  every  nursery  in 
Europe.  In  the  recesses  of  the  old  Thuringian 
and  other  forests  are  glueil,  and  turned,  and  painted, 
the  legions  of  soldiers,  the  fleets  of  Noah's  arks, 
and  the  countless  whips,  rattles,  and  scpieaking 
dolls  that  go  to  their  List  account  in  the  snug 
nurseries  of  Europe.  Strange  fact,  that  in  these 
grim  forests  half  the  laughter  and  joy  of  child- 
hootl  should  tind  their  birtli  I 

The  same  j>rinciple  that  jilants  cotton -factories 
in  Lancashire  determines  the  protluction  of  toys — 
the  presence  of  the  raw  material.  If  the  pine 
logs  from  which  they  arc  manufactured  were  not 
iumicdiately  at  h;uid,  there  would  1)C  no  penny 
toys — ami,  jHJssibly,  no  German  Fair.  Let  us 
examine  one  of  these  penny  articles.  Here  is  a 
man  wheeling  a  barrow  of  fruit.  The  prime  cost 
of  th^^klicle  in  the  forest  where  it  w:is  made  is 
onl^^^^Bnzer,  or  oue-tliird  of  a  ]>enny  :  The 
rest  ^^^BBents  its  ])ackage  and  carriage  to  these 
shoreflPRe  duty  and  the  protit  of  the  i)roprietor. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  for  so  small  a  sum 
such  a  result  can  be  obtained,  for  the  man  is  well 
enough  proportioned,  his  barrow  really  will  run, 
and  the  fruit  is  coloured  after  nature.  A  little 
iiuiuiry,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  it  clears 
up  the  mystery  only  increases  our  a.stonisliment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wood  is  obtained  for  a 
mere  nothing.  For  instance,  the  f  J  rand  Duke  of 
Saxe  Meiningen,  on  whose  estates  the  tlourishingtoy 
colony  of  Sonncbcrg  is  situated,  allows  his  pco])le  to 
select  any  tree  from  his  forest  close  at  hand  for 
'2'/l.  Thus  the  raw  material  may  be  said  to  be  given 
to  them.  Again  :  the  organisation  and  division  of 
labour  is  carried  to  an  extent  in  the  production 
of  these  tritles  which  we  can  only  liken  to  that 
exhibited  in  this  country  by  watchmakers  or  pin 
fabricators.  Let  us  revert  to  the  man  with  the 
barrow  of  fruit,  for  instance.  Possibly  a  dozen  han<Is 
have  Ik-cu  emploj-ed  in  its  production.  Tlic  man 
who  turned  the  bod}'  of  the  Jigure,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  arins.  A  third  iicrson  was  employed 
to  put  together  the  barrow  ;  a  fourth  to  turn  the 
wheel  ;  a  fifth  to  put  the  s|K^)kes  in  ;  a  si.vth  ti> 
put  the  linchpin  in  ;  a  seventli  to  turn  the  fruit ; 
an  eighth  to  turn  the  basket  f>n  which  they  arc 
placed  ;  a  ninth  to  colour  the  fruit  ;  a  tenth  to 
colour  the  barrow  ;  an  eleventh  to  glue  the  whole 
together;  and  a  twelfth  to  supply  the  final  varnish. 
The  incredible  rapidity  with  vhich  this  minute 
division  of  labour  enables  the  men,  women,  and 
children  to  accomi)lish  each  detail,  is  the  secret  of 
the  whole  matter.  Not  only  do  the  dozen  indi- 
viduals manage  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  third 


of  a  penny,  or  rather  less,  which  is  to  be  diviiled 
amongst  them,  but  they  contrive  to  live  com- 
fortably and  respectably  into  tlie  bargain.  The 
toy  thus  com]>leted,  has  to  bo  packed  an<l  con- 
voyed hundreds  of  miles  along  Alpine  roads  and 
downi  rai)id  rivers,  until  it  is  finally  transjiorted 
by  the  Kotterdam  steam-boat  to  our  shores,  to  be 
again  unpacked  and  displayed  by  Mr.  t'remer  in 
the  Liennan  Fair.  The  history  of  the  fruit 
barrow  is  the  history  of  almost  every  woo<len 
article  on  the  penny  counters  of  this  extraonlinary 
l)lace.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  the  same 
throughout  (Jermany,  but  the  localities  f<;om 
which  the  different  toys  come  are  widely  different. 
The  vast  majority  arc  made  at  (jriinhain.scher,  in 
Saxony.  The  glass  comes  from  Bohemia.  The 
bottles  and  cups  arc  so  fragile,  that  the  poor 
workman  has  to  labour  in  a  confined  and  vitiated 
atmosphere,  which  cuts  him  ofV  at  tliirty-livc  years 
of  age.  All  articles  that  contain  any  metal  arc 
the  j)rodnce  of  Nuremberg  and  the  surrounding 
district.  This  old  city  has  always  been  one  of  the 
chief  centres  of  German  mcUil  work.  The  workers 
in  gold  and  silver  of  tlic  jdace  havt;  long  been 
famous,  and  their  ii-on-work  is  unicpie.  This 
speciality  has  now  descended  t«)  toys.  Here  all 
toy  ]>rinting-])icsscs,  with  their  types,  are  manu- 
factured ;  magic  lanterns  ;  magnetic  toys,  such  as 
ducks  and  fish,  that  are  attracted  Ity  the  magnet  ; 
mechanical  toys,  such  as  running  mice  ami  con- 
juring tricks,  also  come  from  Nuremberg.  The 
old  city  is  j)re-cminent  in  all  kinds  of  toy  diablerie. 
Here  science  puts  on  the  conjuror's  jacket,  and  we 
have  a  manifestation  of  the  Germaiies<iue  spirit 
of  which  their  Albert  Durer  was  the  emboilimcnt. 
The  more  solid  articles  which  attract  boyluKjd, 
such  as  boxes  of  bricks,  buildings,  kc,  of  plain 
wood,  come  from  Griinliainschcr,  in  Saxony. 

Very  latterly  a  rapidly-increasing  town  nameil 
Furth  has  sprung  up,  six  miles  from  Nuremberg, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  Noah's 
arks,  dissected  puzzles,  &c.  The  toys  with 
motion,  such  as  railroads,  steam -vessels,  and 
moving  cabs,  are  the  speciality  of  the  people  of 
Hibcrach.  in  Wiirtemberg.  And  where  should 
those  splendi<l  ciiira.sscs,  helmets,  guns,  and  swords 
come  from  but  Hesse  C'assel,  the  centre  of  soldier- 
ing CJennany.  Hut  the  workmen  of  the  jjrin- 
cipality  are  not  entirely  devoted  to  arms.  The 
charming  little  shops,  and  jiarloiirs,  and  the  dolls- 
houses — without  which  no  nursery  is  complete — 
are  ma<le  here.  Neither  must  we  forget  the 
theatres,  beloved  of  l)oys.  Here  and  there  some 
ex<piisit«'  little  interior  of  a  cafe,  with  its  fittings 
of  marble  tibles,  bottles,  mirrors,  and  plate, 
attract  the  attention,  and  the  inquirer  learns  with 
astonishment  tliat  they  arc  nuule  by  felons  in 
PriLssian  prisons.  The  taste  ami  dexterity  of 
hand  displayed  is  amazing,  an<l  the  result  far 
preferable  to  the  miserable  hemi>-l)eatiug  or 
"grindings  at  nothing  "  at  which  some  of  our 
own  jirisouers  arc  so  fruitlessly  employed. 

But  this  counter  is  fitte<l  uj)  as  a  refreshment 
stall.  Here  we  have  rolls  and  sausages  and  ducks 
and  bottles  of  champagne  and  a  humlred  other 
dainties  ;  but  the  children  arc  too  cunning  ;  they 
are  only  shams — i)a]ier.  The  Berlincrs  who  make 
them   call  them    "surprises,"   for  it   is   rather  a 
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surprise  to  find  bonbons  for  the  stuffing  of  fowls, 
and  sugar-plums  tiunbling  out  of  simulated  pieces 
of  embroidery.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  greater 
surprise  still,  for  there  goes  a  rich  plum-pudding 
floating  up  to  the  ceiling — an  edible  balloon. 

But  where  do  all  the  dolls  come  from  ?  I  hear 
my  little  flaxen  ringlets  say.  Dolls  are  an  uni- 
versal vanity — almost  as  universal  as  vanity  itself. 
They  seem  to  be  made  everywhere,  excepting  the 
one  country  that  has  a  repute  for  making  them. 
The  wooden- jointed  si>ecimens,  known  as  Dutch 
dolls  all  over  the  world,  really  come  from  the 
Tyrol,  where  wood-carving  is  a  very  ancient  art. 
The  Dutch  have  the  credit  of  their  production 
simply  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  generally 
shipped  from  Piotterdam,  which  is  foiind  to  be  the 
most  convenient  port  for  German  goods  coming 
from  the  interior.  To  the  Dutch,  however,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introdviction  of  the  cr3''ing 
doll,  which,  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  young 
friends,  cries  for  a  penny  almost  as  natural  as  life. 
The  pattern  originally  came  from  Japan  (a  nation 
very  ingenious  in  toys),  and  has  long  been  lying  in 
the  Museum  at  the  Hague.  The  C4erman  toy-makers, 
however,  are  now  constructing  them  upon  the  same 
model.  Fine  wax  dolls,  %vUh  natural  hair,  are 
made,  we  are  informed,  at  Petesdorff,  in  Silesia. 
It  will  be  flattering,  however,  to  the  national 
vanity  to  be  informed,  that  the  Londoners  alone 
are  capable  of  making  the  finest  and  most  expres- 
sive dolls.  The  French,  clever  as  they  are,  cannot 
touch  us  here.  Some  of  the  higher  class  English 
dolls  are  perfect  models — the  eyes  are  full  of 
expression,  and  the  hair  is  set  on  like  nature 
itself.  The  faces  are  originally  modelled  in  clay, 
and  the  wax  is  put  on  in  successive  layers.  The 
highest  class  of  workmen  alone  are  capable  of  this 
kind  of  work.  The  beauty  of  Grecian  sculpture  is 
ascribed  to  the  fine  natural  forms  which  their  artists 
had  to  copy.  Possibly  we  owe  to  the  beauty  of 
our  women,  in  a  like  manner,  our  superiority 
in  dolls,  which  now  rank  almost  as  works  of  art. 

It  must  be  evident  that  where  wood  is  em- 
ployed as  the  material  for  toy-making,  it  is 
im]iossible  to  hope  for  anything  very  artistic  at  a 
rate  that  can  be  paid  by  the  great  middle  class. 
This  fact  has  led  to  the  employment  of  a  sub- 
stance that  can  be  cast  in  a  mould,  and  yet  be 
sufliciently  tough  to  bear  knocking  about.  Those 
who  examined  the  Zollverein  department  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  will  remember  the  beautiful 
toys  exhibited  by  Adoljih  Fleischmann.*  These 
were  composed  of  papier  m^che,  mixed  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  earth.  Since  tliat  time  the  art 
of  toy-making  in  this  new  material  has  under- 
gone a  very  great  development  all  over  Germany ; 
but  at  Sonneberg,  in  Saxe  Meiningen,  a  school  of 
art  has  been  established  by  the  Duke,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  workmen  in  the  ai-ts  of  design.  In 
this  school,  models  of  all  the  l>est  antique  and 
modern  sculpture  are  to  be  found,  and  collections 
of  good  prints.  To  this  school  all  the  yoiing 
children  are  sent  to  model,  under  pain  of  a  fine  ; 
and  an  ai-t  education  is   the  result,  which  shows 

*  The  toys  exliibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  were  pur- 
chased V;y  Mr.  Cremer,  of  Bond  Street,  and  formed  tlio 
foundation  of  the  present  German  Fail".  The  Great  Exliibi- 
tiou  has  certainly  borne  no  more  welcome  frnit  to  children 
than  the  establi.shmeut  of  this  fountain  of  pleasure. 


itself  in  the  exquisite  little  models  which  come 
from  the  ateliers  of  Adolph  Fleischmann.  There  are 
now  in  the  German  Fair  models  of  animals  that  a 
sculptor  may  copy.  Bulls,  lions,  asses,  &c.,  de- 
lineated with  an  anatomical  nicety  which  is  really 
wonderful.  Many  of  the  works  of  art  produced 
by  him  are  copied  from  well-known  engra\'ings, 
and  are  entitled  soJUl  pictures.  There  is  one  in 
the  Fair  now,  representing  Luther  and  his  family 
around  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  room  he  once  occu- 
pied. The  modelling  of  this  group  originally  cost 
nine  giiiueas,  but  the  moulds  once  produced,  the 
snlisequent  copies  are  procurable  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  familiarise 
children  with  well-designed  toys  is  a  very  im- 
portant step  towards  educating  the  i-ace  in  the 
love  of  art.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  what  the  future  man  will  gain,  the  child  will 
lose.  If  we  make  oiu'  toys  too  good,  they  will 
either  be  used  as  ornaments,  or  children  will  be 
stinted  of  their  full  enjoyment  of  them,  for  fear 
they  may  be  injured — which  God  forbid.  It  may 
be  very  wrong,  and  possibly  I  am  incidcating  very 
destructive  principles,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  judicious  smashing  of  toys  now  and  then 
is  a  very  healthy  juvenile  occupation. 

There  are  some  little  monsters  Ave  know,  that 
will  keep  their  toys  without  speck  or  spot  for 
years,  but  they  are  doomed  to  die  old  maids  or 
bachelors.  Besides,  how  coidd  we  better  or  earlier 
satisfy  the  analytic  spii'it  that  is  within  irs,  than  by 
breaking  open  the  drummer  boy  to  see  what,  makes 
him  drum?  With  this  destructiv^e  view  of  the 
subject,  we  think  Mr.  Cremer,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Fair,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  pater- 
familias in  the  kingdom,  for  at  a  penny  a-piece 
our  children  may  l^reak  their  toys  to  their  heai't's 
content.  How  many  of  these  penny  toys  does 
my  reader  imagine  are  here  sold  day  by  day  ? 
Fifty  pounds'  worth  !  A  little  calculation  shows 
that  this  sum  represents  12,000  toys.  Now,  cal- 
culating each  toy  to  produce  only  ten  occasions  of 
enjoyment,  we  have  120,000  bursts  of  merri- 
ment dispersed  every  day  about  Christmas  time 
to  the  rising  generation  of  London  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enjoyment  produced  by  the  higher 
priced  toys.  How  that  joy  is  reflected  by  the 
fond  mothers'  eyes  a  hundred  fold,  I  need  not 
say ;  and  as  to  going  on  with  the  calculation, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  Saxon  is  the  great  consumer  of  the  toys 
produced  by  the  Saxon.  England  and  America 
take  more  toys  than  any  other  nation.  The  value 
of  the  toys  imported  to  England  alone  in  the  year 
184G  was  1,500,000  florins  ;  and  the  paper  and 
packthread  with  which  they  were  packed  cost 
25,000  florins,  or  2100;.! 

Whilst  Paterfamilias  toils  after  me  with  his 
hand-basket,  let  me  di-aw  the  attention  of  m.y 
young  friends  to  the  old  monk  near  the  doorway, 
who  carries  in  one  hand  a  Chi-istmas  tree,  whilst 
he  holds  in  the  other  a  birch  for  naughty  boys, 
but  over  his  shoulder  we  see  a  bag  of  toys  for  the 
good  ones.  This  is  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of 
children.  On  Christmas  Eve  it  is  the  fashion 
throughout  France  and  Germany,  to  prepare  the 
children  of  the  household  for  his  noctm-nal  visit. 
Refreshment    is    laid   for  himself,    and    hay    and 
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other  provender  for  Ins  ;is3.  In  tho  morning  the 
eager  children  find  the  fotxl  anil  provender  gone, 
but  in  their  place  all  kinils  of  beautiful  toys. 
Mr.  Crenier  is  our  St.  Nicholas,  and  does  the 
business  of  the  old  monk  without  any  mystery, 
but  in  an  eijually  satisfactory  manner. 


.^^ 


Holly  LE.VF. 


A   STORY-TELLING   PAHTY. 

BKIXG  A  REIIT.U.  OF  CERTAIN  MISEIIABLE  DAYS 
AND  SIGHTS  P.\.SSED,  ^VUEKE^VITU  TO  WAUM  THE 
llE-VRT    OF    THE    CHKISTMA.S    -^E-VSON. 

We  are  six — seven  would  have  made  the  an- 
nouucemeut  a  poetical  quotation ;  but  one  is 
wanting,  and  we  remain  a  prosy  half  dozen,  not 
unwilling  to  be  joUy,  but  waiting  for  the  occasion. 

We  are  at  an    inn,    of  course.      Outside    it  is  , 
wintry  weather,  and  a  great  log  lire  beams  on  us 
like  a  cheerful  president. 

Lawyer  Spence  an-l  Mr.  Selby  belong  to  the  ! 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  other  gentlemen,  one 
apecuhites  in  hops,  and  has  a  line  appreciation  of 
the  punch  ;  one  is  of  the  Indian  CivU  .Ser\-ice  ; 
the  last  is  a  servant  of  the  i.ublic  of  Great  Britain. 
How  we  came  together  here,  woiiM  interest  y<'U 
but  slightly.  People  are  always  tl>-ing  about  at 
Christmas,  and  accidents  will  happen.  Enough 
that  we  cry  out  with  clown,  "  Here  we  are  !  " 

Now  ChristuLos  i.x  such  a  season  for  telling 
Btories,  that,  I  give  you  my  word,  and  I  am  con- 
firmed in  my  attestation  of  the  fact  by  the  after 
assurance  of  evcr>'  gentleman  present,  we  had  no 
idea  of  amusing  c.-xch  ..ther  ;  we  thought  only  of 
drinking  our  punch  and  toddling  to  bed  :  and  to 
bed  we  shoidd  have  gone,  with  nothing  to  laugh 
over,  hatl  not  Mr.  I/onjuison  said  suddenly  : 

"  Ha !  cold  weather !  We're  comfortable 
here,  eh  ?  How  tlid  yon  spend  the  autumn,  sir  ?  " 
And  that  began  it. 

H.E.I.CS.  was  adilresse<l,  and  replied  : 
♦'  Oh,  down  in  Scotland." 


The  conversation  was  relapsing  ;  we  hatl  almost 
lost  it;  when  H.E.l.r'.S.  appeai-ed  to  remember 
something,  and  laughed. 

Mr.  Lorquiaon  immeiliaUly  turned  a  conver- 
8.ational  .side  face  to  him  :  Mr.  Si^-nce  lifted  his  head 
from  his  glass  :  Mr.  Sell.y  smacked  his  knee  :  and 
the  dealer  in  hops  imiuired  what  tickled  his  fancy. 

"  Nothing  p.-vrticular,"  said  the  Indian.  "  I  was 
on  the  mt>i>rs  in  a  friend's  hut,  and  w.xs  only 
laughing  at  a  miserable  night  1  passed  there." 

A    I.KEADFIL    NUUIT    KS    A    HIT    O.N    THE    MooK^. 

He  paused,  as  if  to  hint  there  was  re:Jly  nothing 
ivmarkable  in  his  experience,  and  pursued  : 

«'  My  friend  hires  a  shephenl's  hut  for  the  shoot- 
ing season.      The  shepherds  wife  is  his  co<jk,  and 
does  the  work  in  primitive  fashion.      You  shoot  a 
blackcock— it's  presented  U>  you  U.iled,  a  pheasant 
—boUed:  everything's  l)oUe<l  !    1  believe  she  would 
iKjil  a  boar's  head.      1  suffered  a  little,  of  course, 
but  that  was  nothing.     She  mailc  tolerable  hare 
soup.     The  animal   is  skinned,  and  then  stewed 
down— blood,   entrails,    and  all.     I   once  brought 
her  a  hare  :    she    rejected    it  with  scorn  :    there 
wasn't  'bluid  enoo'.'    Well,  we  shot  some  game— 
blackcock   rather  plentifid  this  se:ison— tried  our 
hands  at  spearing  s.almon,  and  sought  what  amuse- 
ment  we  could  lind  among  a  scanty  but    lively 
population.       One    night    my    friend,    who    had 
established    relations    with     some     neighbourmg 
Scotch — I    suppose    I    must  say  farmers — invited 
them  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  as  these  gentry  have 
I  to  come  some  distance  ..ver  the  liills,  an  invitition 
'  of  this  sort  involves  the  offer  ..f  a  bed,  or,  at  least, 
some  place  for  them  to   stretch   their  hml«.     1 
forget  how  m.iny  gl.\sses  of  whiskey-toddy  1  con- 
sunied  in  their  society.      1  wiis  the  first  to  move 
to  bed ;  but  my  departure  did  not  at  all  disturb 
them.     In    my  first  sleep  I    was  aroused  by  the 
soimd  of  a  heavy  fall  <.n  the  floor.     I  rose  in  IxkI. 
My  friend  was  at  my    feet,    trj-ing  to    open  the 
window.      'Only  one  of  the  Scotchees,'  he  said, 
and  informed  me  that  it  was  imi>ossible  to  quarter 
him  down  stairs,  as  the  door  would  not  shut,  aud 
the  wind  blew  cold.  ,, 

"  'There  he  is,'  he  .added,  laughing  "ttxldily, 
if  I  may  be  allowe<l  the  wonl.      '  He   sxii.l  when 
he  last  siwko,  that   he  preferretl  a  goo*l  floor  to 
a  bell.      You'U  lind    him  strong ;    so  I    open  the 
windows.' 

'•  Complaint  wa.s  of  no  use,  so  I  lay  down  again  : 
my  friend  went  <.ff  to  his  Scotchee,  and  all  seemed 
at  iK-acc.     Bv  .an<l  bye  I  felt  the  cold,  and  decule<l 
to  rise  quietlV  and  exclude  the  wind.      I  had  one 
foot   out  of  bcil,  when  a  low  growl  surpnsed  me, 
and  made  me  draw  it  in  again  quickly.      Looking 
over  on  one  side,  I  perceived  a  dog.      I   h.avc  no 
doubt   he  was  of  the  onlinary  sute  of  shepherds 
d<.g8  in  genenal,  but  t<i  me  he  aj-p-ared  enormous. 
He  ha.1  evidently  come  to  watch  -ver  his  in.istcr, 
an.l  was  determincl  to  tear  the  leg  of  any  one 
moving   in  the  room.      I   thought  it  better  to  try 
and  bear  the  cold  th.an  come  to  a  tussle  with  him, 
and  rouse  the  savage  nature  of  the  beast.     There  s 
something  in    presenting  a   naked  leg  to  a  dog, 
which   i.s    I  assure  you,  not    pleasant.     But  the 
cold  incrcasecL      I  got  .uit  of  be<l.      He  growled  a 
moment,  and  then  up  he  jumi-ed  and  matle  a  rush 
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at  me.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was 
beforehand  with  liim,  and  sought  ignominious 
shelter  in  the  sheets.  Ho  growled  again,  and  I 
heard  him  trot  round  to  his  original  jjosition  at 
the  feet  of  his  master.  My  case  seems  ridicidous, 
bnt  it  was  really  desperate.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing dead  on  me,  and  what  with  my  Indian  con- 
stitution and  the  di'anghts,  I  saw  myself  cleai'ly 
in  for  a  long  course  of  ills.  But  it  was  a  full 
hour  before  I  could  resolve  what  to  do  :  a  most 
miserable  hour,  I  can  assure  you.  I  jum})ed  out  of 
bed  with  all  the  l.ied-coverings  in  my  hand — met 
the  savage  beast  as  he  was  about  to  spring,  and 
buried  him  under  them.  1  had  just  time  to  shut 
the  window — I  was  hurrying  back  to  my  bed, 
when  I  saw  his  tail  emerge,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  to  bed  as  rapidly  as  I  could, 
and  leave  him  the  sheets  and  l)lankets.  There  I 
remained,  as  cold  as  ever,  while  he  took  his  sta- 
tion on  them.  There  never  was  such  a  dog  in  the 
manger  !  If  I  got  hold  of  the  end  of  a  blanket 
and  began  to  piill,  he  growled  and  made  a  dash  at 
my  hand.  The  very  movement  of  my  leg  caused 
him  to  be  up  and  alert  for  an  encounter.  Once  I 
pulled  with  all  my  might,  and  the  Ijeast  seized 


the  blanket  between  his  teeth  and  pulled  against 
me.  I  became  enraged.  I  thought  of  my  original 
stratagem  ;  and  leaping  out  again,  I  Hung  the 
blanket — or  what  portion  of  it  was  in  my  pos- 
session— straight  at  him.  But  this  time  I  was  not 
so  successfid.  I  only  contrived  to  blind  his  eye 
for  a  moment — the  next  we  were  rolling  together 
over  the  recumbent  Scotchman. 

"  '  Hech  !  is  it  the  deil  ? '  I  heai'd  him  say  ;  and 
he  grasped  my  foot. 

' '  I  lashed  out,  and  sent  him  roaring  backward. 
Presently  he  and  I  were  engaged,  and  burst 
through  the  door  in  oiir  struggle,  without  much 
difficiUty,  right  on  to  the  ]>ody  of  my  friend's 
Scotchman,  extended  in  the  manner  of  his  com- 
rade. He  uttered  a  similar  inquiry  about  the 
deil  !  and  forthwith  joined  in  the  fray.  My  friend 
was  not  long  in  adding  a  fourth  to  this  curious 
nocturnal  engagement,  the  dog  all  the  while  bark- 
ing furiously,  and  snapping  at  every  leg  but  his 
master's.  This  lasted,  I  shoidd  think,  about 
twenty  minutes,  at  the  shortest  calculation,  when 
the  shepherd  and  his  wife  appeared  with  lights, 
and  I  hope  they  were  gratified.  Bxit  their  arrival 
gave    rise    to    the    second    case    of    dead-lock    on 


record.  None  of  us  woidd  move  till  the  dog  was 
secured.  I  held  my  Scotchman  firmly  ;  my  friend 
held  me  ;  his  Scotchman  held  mine  ;  and  mine 
had  got  hold  of  my  friend — being  tenacious  of  his 
quarry,  I  sup])ose,    for  he  had   nothing  to   fear  ; 


was  then  close  upon  morning.    We  all  went  down 
stairs,   and   drank    in    the    day.     Nothing  extra- 
ordinary, you  see,  but  something  to  laugh  at." 
This  unlocked  ws. 
I  think  I'll  take  a  little  more  of  youi*  punch, 


and  so  Ave  continued  till  the  dog  was  secured.     It  '  sir,"  said  Mr.  Selby  to  Mr.  Lorquison. 
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Mr.  LoniuisKU  tilled  Mr.  Sclby's  ylass,  ami  tla-ii 
rubbed  his  hamls,  as  one  who  has  suddenly  the 
I>rosi>cct  of  a  good  social  evening  before  hin>. 

.V     PARALLEL    NHJHT    IN     A     T.KD. 

'■  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Selby.  "  This  didn't 
ha]>|Kfn  to  me,  mind  !  But  t.'Ukiug  alx^ut  miserable 
nights,  reminds  nie  <>f  a  c;ise.  There  w:»s  a  fellow 
on  my  uncle's  estate — you  know  it,  Spence — at 
licnlea.  I  made  friends  with  him  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  such  a  lillow  1  think  I  never  met.  He 
was  a  daring  fellow,  a  tletermined  poacher — 
'.;»  short,  a  good-for-nothing  ; — what   your  Scotch 


friends,  sir,  would  call  a  *  ne'er-do-weel :'  and  ho 
went  to  tho  '  deil'  as  fast  its  he  could.  His  name 
W!U8  Tom  Clayper.  We  called  him  Tom  C'laypipe, 
because  lie  always  hail  one  in  his  mouth.  Well, 
the  fellow  took  a  fancy  to  mo,  and  taught  mu 
some  tricks,  which  I  hope  I  have  forgotten. 
When  we're  young  we're  not  very  choice  in  our 
friendships.  Hut  Tom  really  had  some  g(M>d 
points.  I  have  known  him  send  a  hare  secretly 
to  a  poor  witlow,  who  wanted  a  bit  of  something. 
The  hare,  you  say,  cost  him  little.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  reckon  how  much  it  did  cost  him.  How- 
ever, from  poaching  to  highway  robbery,  and  f nnn 


-- ,  •Jb!^^ 


that  to  burgKiry,  \\.ts  imt  a  -ti-p  loi- To)n.  lie 
found  Benlea  too  hot  for  him,  and  disap]»earod. 
I  met  him  ten  years  aftcnvanls.  Looking  in  tiic 
pajH^r  one  day,  I  saw  there  was  a  trial  of  one  with 
many  aliases,  for  feloniously  entering  a  certain 
iiousc — Squire  Pell's,  of  ISoddington — and  ste.il- 
ing,  &c.,  &c.  Among  the  list  of  aliases  stood  the 
name  of  Clayper.  He  wa.s  condemned,  and  sen- 
tenceil  to  transportation  for  the  term  of  hi.-j  natural 
life. 

"  The  sight  f>f  the  poor  fellow's  name,  and 
his  position,  called  up  some  Iwj'ish  feelings  of 
mine,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  see  him. 
I  was  able  to  j>nK-urc  .idmission.  Tom  recognised 
me  at  once,  and  held  out  his  hand.  He  was  never 
ashamed  of  himself  ;  which  was  one  characteristic 
he  had.  We  talked  over  oM  times.  I  was  capable 
of  appreciating  what  merits  Mr.  C'layi»er  jios- 
scssed,  now  that  I  had  .seen  more  of  the  world, 
ami  he  was  certainly  an  extraordinary'  fellow.  .Vs 
1  was  still  young  enough  to  be  pleased  at  hearing 
atlventures  ;  and  as  Tom,  now  that  his  career 
seemed  closed,  was  gratiHed  in  relating  his,  I 
had  Tom's  history  before  we  parted.   Its  finale  seems 


to  Ikivc  been  this  :  lor  'i'om  wa.s  r.ulur  sliy  of  >].  .' 
ing  about  cert.iin  matters — a  jx-culiarity  I  1. 
noticed  in  some  of  your  rips.  He  had  his  feelings 
of  delicacj-  where  women  are  concerned.  A  rather 
pretty  girl  was  in  8er\'ice  at  the  Squire's — Sfpiire 
Pell,  1  think  I  tolil  you.  To  her  Tom  jiaid  court. 
He  w;is  rielier  in  presents  than  in  reputation.  1 
fancy  the  girl  gave  him  reason  to  think  she  liked 
him.  .\t  all  events  she  ilid  not  return  his  tineries. 
One  evening,  Mr.  Tom  met  the  Colonel  in  her 
conqiany — somewhere  aliout  tlie  grounds,  'i'om 
a.ssured  me  that  he  p.assed  them  civilly  ;  but  tin- 
next  time  he  came  across  the  Colonel  he  was  surly, 
ami  managed  to  insult  him,  and  then  to  speak  his 
mind,  whicii  w.as  none  of  the  cleanest.  The 
Colonel,  you  must  know,  w.is  engagitl  at  the 
time  to  be  marrieil  to  S<piire  I'ell's  only  daughter 
— money,  but  no  beauty.  So  he  let  Tom  got  tin- 
best  of  him  ;  but  from  that  ilay,  Tom  says,  In- 
felt  he  h.vl  an  enemy,  and  knew  who  that  enemy 
was.  '  Wasn't  he  a  coward  to  Juint  a  poor  devil 
like  that  in  the  dark  ?  '  said  Tom  to  me,  and 
declare<l  he  knew  thtf  Colonel  w.-vs  a  cowanl,  and 
was  determincl  to  l>e  revenge<l,  and  satisfied  of  it. 
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"  One  night  the  Colonel  was  iu  bed,  and  heard 
his  door  yield  its  lock,  and  open. 

"You  shall  hear  the  rest  in  Tom's  words  : — 

"  '  I  knew  that  man  was  a  coward,  sir ;  so 
once  in  the  house,  and  sure  of  his  room,  T.  knew 
I  had  him.  I  knew  the  l^earings  of  the  bed.  I 
watched  how  the  light  fell  two  or  three  nights  be- 
fore. The  moment  I  opened  the  door,  I  thi-ew  the 
light — carried  a  dark  lantern — threw  the  light 
slap  on  his  face.  I  saw  him  start.  Did  that  man 
open  his  ej^es  ?  Deuce  a  bit  !  Slept  as  sound  as 
tenpence.  I  laughed  to  myself.  Why,  if  he  had 
got  up,  it'd  have  been  a  fair  struggle  between  us, 
and  nabbed  I  certainly  should  'a  been.  But  deuce 
a  bit  did  he  stu-.  Colonel  Badger,  thinks  I,  I'U 
badger  you !  Well,  I  walked  slow  up  to  him, 
with  the  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  my  pistol  in 
the  other,  levelled  at  his  head.  There  was  he 
sleejiing  harder  and  harder.  I  covildn't  quite  see 
his  heart  beat,  but  I'll  lay  my  life  it  galloped.' 

' '  I  will  spare  yoii  Tom's  oaths. 

"  'Well  sir,'  he  went  on.  '  I'd  half  a  mind  at 
one  moment,  to  do  for  him  oiitright.  For  a 
coward  who's  nothing  better  than  a  villain,  what 
good's  he  for,  to  live  ?  Close  down  to  his  fore- 
head I  jnit  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol.  It  vxis 
tempting  then.  Just  a  hair,  and  he'd  have  had  an 
extinguisher  on  his  small  candle  !  Lor,  sir,  his 
eyes  was  shut,  Ijut  I'll  wager  he  saw  it  all  as  clear 
as  day.  And  there  was  the  prespiration  a  burstin' 
out  of  his  forehead,  and  rollin'  down  his  cheeks. 
I  remember  a  large  drop  of  jirespiration  on  his 
nose  !  And  he  pretendin'  to  sleep  hard  all  the 
while  !  Why,  the  stoopid  ass  !  did  he  think  I 
know  that  a  chap  never  sweated  in  his 
Leastways  not  natural  sweat.  Well  !  I 
kept  at  that,  drawing  the  pistol  away,  and  puttin' 
of  it  close,  for,  I  shoidd  think,  forty  minutes  or 
more  ;  but  I  took  no  account.  I  was  cruel  glad, 
to  be  sure,  and  he  prespiring  hai-der  and  harder. 
Not  a  move  right  or  left.  /  didn't  speak.  I 
thought  to  myself,  "  Oh  you  viUain  !  I  dare  say 
you  tjiink  yourself  better  than  me,  don't  you  ? 
And  if  you  had  me  in  your  power,  now,  wovddn't 
you  let  loose  ?  But  I  ain't  such  a  coward  as  you  ! 
You  shall  bleed,  my  fine  chap — in  the  pocket. 
That'll  do  !  "  For,  said  Tom  to  me.  I  hadn't  come 
there  and  rixn  the  risk,  only  to  frighten  the  Colonel. 
Two  birds  at  one  blow  was  always  my  game.  80 
by-aud-bye,'  Tom  pm-sued,  '  when  I  thought  I'd 
given  my  gentleman  a  pietty  good  sweat  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  I  began  to  ransack.  I  knew 
the  whereabouts  of  his  desk,  and  things — collared 
the  desk  e?<tire,  and  made  as  if  I'd  walk  away. 
He  had  a  chance  then.  The  cowardly  beast  !  There 
he  stuck.  He'd  have  liked  to  snore,  just  to  per- 
suade me  he  was  a  snoozin'  !  And  such  a  fellow  as 
that  to  go  misleadin'  of  young  women  !  Ain't  it 
disgustin',  sir  ?  ' 

"  Tom  was  a  bit  of  a  moralist,  you  see. 
"  Well,  the  end  of  it  was  that  Tom,  after  giving 
the  Colonel  another  dose,  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  the  premises.  '  And  I  went,  sir,'  said  Tom. 
'  Got  off  scot  free.  I  just  spoke  these  words  in  a 
solemn  voice.  Colonel  ;  whether  you're  asleep, 
or  whether  you're  awake,  just  you  keep  quiet  the 
next  qiiarter  of  an  hour,  or  you're  a  dead  man.  I 
ain't  going  yet,   but   my  comrades  is  (I  was  all 


didn't 
sleep  ' 


alone,  sir,  I  never  took  a  pal,  if  I  coidd  help  it ; 
but  I  thought  I'd  tell  him  so,  the  coward  ! )  and 
I'll  stop  outside  the  door,  I  says,  till  they're  safe. 
So  mind  your  eye,  I  says.  I'm  in  earnest.  And 
then  I  touched  his  forehead  with  the  cold  iron  and 
moved  Ijack,  pointin'  at  him  still,  and  his  face 
shinin'  with  the  cold  sweat.  He  won't  foi-get  that 
hour  I  give  him,  in  a  hiu-ry.  I  knew  very  well 
he'd  sleep  on,  bless  you,  and  so  he  did,  and  I 
never  heard  nothin'  till  a  month  ago,  when  they 
poiuiced  on  me  for  it,  and  here  I  am,  goin'  to  see 
foreign  lands,  thanks  to  you,  Colonel.  But  you 
won't  forget  me,  so  don't  trj'.  And  everybody's 
talking  of  the  story,  for  I  outs  with  it  at  the  trial 
neck  and  crop.  I  told  it  all  about  his  sweatin' 
and  pretendin'  to  slee}).  I  saw  the  people  laugh. 
I'll  swear  the  judge  enjoyed  it,  for  all  he  looked 
that  grave  you'd  think  he  was  a  owl.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Mr.  Colonel !  that's  what  I  calls  strikin'  as  you  fly. 
They'll  call  you  a  coward  in  Old  England  ;  but 
they  won't  call  me  one  in  Van  Diemen.' 

' '  And  with  this  consolation  Mr.  Tom  Clayper 
departed  on  his  voyage.  You  will  admit,  gentle- 
men, that  the  Colonel's  night  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently miserable." 

We  all  agreed  that  we  did  not  envy  the  Colonel 
his  i>osition.  Mr.  Spence  approved  his  conduct. 
The  dealer  in  hops  sided  with  Mr.  Tom  Clayper. 
Mr.  Lorqnison  thought  he  shoiild  have  given  the 
alarm  when  the  audacious  burglar  left  the  room. 
The  H.E.I. C.S.  was  of  opinion  that  Tom's  judg- 
ment on  the  Colonel  was  well  grounded,  and  I 
took  the  side  of  those  who  have  not  been  tried  as 
the  Colonel  was. 

Mr.  Spence  coughed — "  Ahem  !  " 

This,  when  stories  are  beginning  to  flow,  is  always 
taken  for  a  sign  of  one  coming  in  sequence.  We 
were  not  disappointed. 

A   MOST   EXCITING   DRAMA. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  commenced,  without 
any  apropos,  ' '  you've  given  me  some  amusement, 
I'll  do  my  best  in  return.  My  story's  profes- 
sional. You  won't  object  to  that  ?  In  the  law  we 
hear  and  come  across  queer  things.  I  give  you 
warning  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  in  question; 
but  my  agents  in  London — a  highly  respectable 
firm — were  engaged  in  the  inquii'y.  It  was  aU 
in  the  papers  some  years  ago,  but  I  dare  say  you 
have  forgotten  it.  And,  after  all,  a  story  twice 
told  may  pass  on  a  winter's  night." 

We  applauded  the  observation,  and  Imde  him 
proceed. 

"I'll  make  it  short,"  said  Mr.  Spence.  "It's 
a  drama  in  three  acts — tliere's  blood  in  it ;  but 
don't  be  alarmed,  I  beg. 

"Act  the  First,  then.  I  was  fond  of  the  ]ilay 
M^hen  I  was  a  yoiing  man,  articled  in  London. 
The  scene  opens  in  a  dentist's  room  in  the 
West-End  of  London.  Mr.  Filey  was  a  fashion- 
able dentist,  with  an  exceedingly,  what  is  called, 
gentlemanly  appearance.  You  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  baronet,  and  so  might  I.  A  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  house,  and  a  lady  carefully 
attired — West-End  costume,  and  some  of  those 
women  do  look  very  captivating.  I  haven't  been 
in  London  now  for  four  years,  notwithstanding 
the  railways  ;  and  when  I  do  go  it's  never  to  the 
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West-End.   But,  well,— a  la«ly.  I  said.  Shein.juired 
fur  Mr.  Filey.      That  gciitlcmau  nu-ule  his  how. 

"  '  Mr.  Filey,"  she  said,  '  1  have  come  to  you 
on  a  sad  case.'  She  sighe«l.  Of  ooiu-se  -Mr.  Filey 
was  fiill  of  sympathy — in  his  asi)ect,  at  all  events, 
*'  •  Yes,'  she  sjiid,  '  it  is  very  sa.!.  You  an? 
great  in  toeth,  Mr.  Filey.  l>o  you  remember  mc 
j'ears  .ago  ? '  I 

"  Mr.  Filey  begged  t«i  be  excuseil  his  forget- 
fulness,  attributing  it  to  his  extended  jiractice. 

"  '  Ah  !  1  w.-us  then  younger,  Mr.  Filey.  I  am 
now,  as  my  card  will  have  shown  you,  Latly 
Spriggs.' 

"  Mr.  Filev  bowed  to  the  title. 
"  'I  h.ive"a  ne].hew.  Mr.  Filey;  the  heir  to  a 
vast  j.roperty.  He  h;u  but  one  defect — his  teeth  ! 
Oh  !  the  trouble  those  teeth  have  given  us  !  His 
timidity  is  such  that  he  will  never  now  approach 
a  "-;  shoj) — I  mean  house,  and  we  are  at  our 

V  1  what  to   do  with   him.      Do   you  think 

that  if  I  contrived  to  lure  him  here,  Mr.  Filey, 
that  you  could  so  manage  as  to  remove  one  or  two 
of  his — I  think  you  call  them  grinders— without 
his  being  aware  of  it  * ' 

•'ITie  proiMJsition  w;i3  rather  startling,  but  Mr. 
Filey  was  an  old  hand,  and  an  able. 

"  He  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  the 
young  gentleman  there,  he  Mould  extract  the 
teeth,  and  he  should  hardly  know  anj-thing  of  it — 
80  delicate  and  sud.len  would  be  the  manipulation 
— till  it  w.as  over. 

•''That  will  do,'  said  the  la-ly.  'You  will 
eternally  oblige  his  family,  Mr.  Fdey,  and  deeply 
shall  I  feel  indebted  to  you,  believe  me.  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  paying  you  in  advance,  if  you 
j.lcase.     May  1  know  what  it  will  be  ?' 

•She  drew  forth  her  purse,  and  paid  the  sum 
Mr.  Filey  thought  tit  to  demand. 

••  Arrangements  were  then  made  that  the  young 
gentleman  shoidd  call  on  the  morrow,  at  two 
«.'clock  P.M.,  precisely.  Every  device  not  to 
alarm  his  sensitiveness  in  the  matter  of  his  teeth 
wa-s  pn>mi.sed  by  Mr.  Filey,  who  was  forewained 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  eccentric,  and 
dressed  not  (juite  in  the  fashion — in  fact,  com- 
monly ;  so  that,  unless  you  knew  it,  you  would 
not  presxxme  liim  to  be  heir  to  a  vast  estate. 

"  Th.  loses  on  Mr.  Filey  bowing  the  lady 

into  h«r  . 

"Act  t'ae  Second,  di.splays  a  jeweller's  shop. 
West  End.  Messrs.  Spitchcock  and  Co.  A  lady 
alights  from  her  carriage,  and  enters.  She  desires 
to  s  jewellerj".     A  diadem  set  with  dia- 

moir  her  eye.      Her  taste  is   pleased  by  a 

}»eautiful  bracelet,  and  a  pair  of  ruby  ear-rings 
which  suit  her  complexion,  she  thinks.  She  is 
assured  that  they  suit  her  a<lmirably.  She  hands 
her  card  : — Laily  Spriggs  ;  at  present  residing  at 
Mr.  Filey's. 

"  '  You  know  Mr.  Filey,  the  dentist? ' 

"'Very  well,  indeed.'  she  is  told,  '.and  Sir 
Sampson  al.so,  bj-  name.' 

"She  then  desires  them  to  make  out  their  bill, 
and  tell  her  the  amount  of  her  purch.-v8es.  Four 
hundred  otld  joirnds  the  bill  .amounted  to.  And 
the  shojiman  wasn't  a-stonishcd !  But  what  a 
coimtry  this  is,  where  wi>men  can  lavish  money 
on  gimcracks — as  I  tell  my  wife.     However  ;  the 


latly  sai.l  she  wouKl  be  iutiniU-ly  obli^-ed  to  them, 
if,  within  half  an  hour — that  was,  by  two  o'clock, 
preei.sely,  .and  not  a  moment  later — they  would 
pack  up  the  tilings,  an«l  .lespatch  them  and  the 
bill,  by  one  of  their  young  men,  to  Mr.  Filey's, 
where  Sir  Sampson,  her  husband,  would  writ*;  out 
a  ehecpie,  and  litiuidate  the  debt.  Some  woman's 
rigmarole,  I  supiKise.  However!  the  re«|Uest  wa« 
readily  a-ssented  to.  She  departed,  and  the  scene 
closes  with  her  being  Iwwed  into  her  carriage  a 
second  time.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
simpletons  ! 

'•  Well,  gentlemen.  Act  the  Third.  I  eont.iid 
that  they  are  i>erfect  at  t^.  though  tluy  have  l>ut  a 
scene  a-piece. 

"  A  young  man  with  paid  calls  at  two  o'clock, 
precisely,  tliat  afternoon,  at  .Mr.  Filey's,  and  asks 
to  see  Sir  Sampson  Spriggs. 

"  '  Her  latlyship  is  within,'  says  the  p.age. 
"The  young  man   says,  she    will    do.     He  is 
ushered  into  a  room  where  he  sees  the  lady. 
"  Do  you  smell  a  rat,  gentlemen? 
"  Well,  the  lady  affably  took  the  parcel  from  the 
yount;  man,  and  said  : 
I       "  'I  will  take  it  to  show  my  husband  np-stairs. 
I  He  will  be  with   you  in   live  minutes,  and  hand 
■  you  the  cheijue.    You  will  excuse  me  ?    I  must  lii-st 
satisfy  him  of  the  necessity  1  have  for  the  articles.' 
j       "Of  course,   the   j>oor  fellow  thought  that  all 
'  was  fair  and  straightforward.    Ha  !  ha  !    He  said, 
!  he  would  be  happy  to  wait.     Ha  !  ha  !     He  took 
'  a  chair.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  '.  " 

I       Mr.    Spence  lost   himself  in   a  fit  of  laughter. 
[  .Just  divining  the  cata.strophe,  we  also  laughed  a 
laugh  of  eager  exi>ectation. 

"  Don't  you  see  it  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Spence.  "  But 
it's  really  too  bad  to  laugh,  ^^'ell.  He  waited. 
The  minute  hands  of  the  clock  went  round.  He 
waited  on.  Before  he  ha<l  time  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable in  his  mind,  the  door  opened,  and  a  gen- 
'  tleman  walked  in  who  lK)wed  to  him,  and  made 
'  his  mind  quite  easy. 

"  '  I  brought  the  things,'  said  the  young  man; 
•  and  am  waiting — ' 

"'To  sec  me,"  said  Mr.  Filey,  admiring  the 
stratagem  of  the  lady  immensely.  *  To  see  me. 
Yes.  I'm  aware.  A  beautiful  d.ay  to-d.iy,  sir? 
Rather  siUtry.  May  I  oiler  you  a  gla-ss  of  wine  ? ' 
"  Of  course  the  young  man  tlidn't  object.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  You  know  how  they  used  to  i>repare  victimfl 
for  the  s.acrilice  !      Ha  !   ha  ! 

"  Well.      They  talked.      Mr.  Filey  said  : 
"  '  Pray  take  a  chair,  may  I  ask  you  ? '   and  the 
young    fellow,    wannctl    by  his  wine,    was    quite 
agreeable  to  an^-thing. 

"  '  Will  you  oiien  your  mouth,  may  I  a-^k  t '  said 
Mr.  Filey. 

"  '  What  for  ?  '  says  the  young  fellow,  amazed. 

"'Oh,    nothing!'  says  Mr.  Filey.      'I    merely 

wished    to    inspect.      The    conformation    of    your 

tongue  struck  me  as  iK'culi.ar.      Not  th.at  it   .alJects 

your   si.cech,    sir.     Not   at  all.     But  pray  allow 

me.' 

"The  poor  young  fellow  opened  his  mouth.  Ha, 
ha  !     He  oi>ene«l  his  mouth,  and  gape<l. 

"  'Now  draw  back  your  tongue,"  said  Mr.  Filey. 

"  No  doubt  the  young  fellow  thought  him  a 
very  eccentric  baronet,  but  he  complied. 
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"  111  a  luiiuite  one  of  his  grinders  Avas  seized — 
caught  in  a  vice,  wrenched,  twisted,  pulled. 
Heaven  spare  ns  all  the  horrible  agony  !  I  can't 
laugh  any  more.  The  grinder  came  out  at  last,  in 
the  midst  of  stifled  screams,  and  I'm  afraid,  curses. 
It  came  out,  and  the  young  man  M'as  guilty  of  an 
assault  on  the  body  of  the  dexterous  operator. 
Mr.  Filey  weut  down. 

"'Where's  the  lady?  Where's  Sir  Sam^json 
Spriggs  ? '  roars  the  young  man,  with  his  liaiul  on 
his  mouth. 

"  '  My  dear  sir,'  says  Mr.  Filey.  'You  really 
— yoxi  may  be  eccentric  ;  but  when  one  is  doing 
you  a  good,  sir — doing  you  a  serA'icc — ' 

"  '  Service,'  splutters  the  wretched  yoimg  fellow. 
'  Service  to  i>ull  out  a  tooth  when  I  didn't  ask 
you  !  ■ 

"  'Ask  me,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Filey.  'When  I 
tell  you  it  has  been  arranged  liy  your  estimable 
aunt,  Lady  Spriggs,  and  that  it  was  paid  for 
yesterday — ' 

"  'Paid  for  yesterday  ! '  bawls  the  victim,  start- 


ing back. 


for    yesterday, ' 
exclaimed    the 


"  '  This   tooth,    sir,    was    paid 
says  Mr.  Filey,  impressively. 

"'Lady    Spriggs — my    aunt?' 
confounded  youth. 

"  '  Come,  sir,'  says  Mr.  Filey.  '  I  think  A\]iat- 
ever  your  olijectiou  to  part  with  it,  you  owe  me 
an  apolog3^  I  will  not  say,  in  due  form.  I 
exjiected  caprice.     But  really  such  violence  !  ' 

"The  young  man  deliberately  asked  for  Sir 
Sampson  Spriggs,  or  the  pai'cel  of  jewels  which  he 
had  brought  half  an  hour  ago  from  the  shop  of 
Messrs.  Si»itchcock  and  Co.,  whose  servant  he 
distinctly  proclaimed  himself  to  be. 

"  '  Bless  me  !  '  cried  Mr.  Filey,  '  is  there  some 
mistake  !     Have  I  really? — on  my  honour,  I — ' 

"  '  If  you  will  go  up  to  Sir  Sampson  Spriggs, 
and  get  that  parcel  of  jewellerj'  immediately — ' 
said  the  young  man. 

"Mr.  Filey  started. 

"'I  won't  prosecute  yoii,'  the  young  man 
ad<led,  washing  his  mouth  out  with  water. 

"  'You  are  not  the  nephew  of  Sir  Sampson?' 
said  Mr.  Filey. 

"  '  Don't  laugh  at  a  chap,  after  what  you've 
done  to  him,'  growled  the  young  man. 

"'There's  a  mistake,'  said  Mr.  Filey.  'Sir 
Sampson  is  not  here.  It  Avas  an  innocent  stra- 
tagem— ' 

"'Innocent?'  sneers  the  young  man. 

"  '  To  get  you  to  submit  to  tlie  operation — Lady 
Spriggs—' 

"  '  Will  you  ring  for  her,  or  not  !'  cries  the  no 
longer  unsuspicioiis  youth. 

"  The  bell  was  rung.  The  ready  page  informed 
them  that  Lady  Spriggs  had  left  the  house  shortly 
after  her  brief  interview  with  the  young  man. 
By  degrees  the  consummate  confidence  of  Mr. 
Filey  in  her  ladyship  was  melted  and  dispersed. 
He  accompanied  the  young  man  to  Messrs. 
Siiitchcock's,  relates  his  share  iu  the  adventure, 
and  made,  let  us  hope,  something  like  diie  rejia- 
ration  to  the  poor  victim  of  the  cleverest  piece  of 
rascality  I  know  of.  The  rest  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  and  my  agents  in  London. 

"  At  any  rate — you  talk  of  miserable  niijlits — I 


think  you'll  allow,  gentlemen,  that  there  was  a 
miserable  daij  for  any  poor  felloM"  under  the 
sun." 

On  the  whole,  we  certainly  thought  that  this 
young  fellow  was  worse  off'  than  the  Colonel. 

"  If  comjiarisons  were  in  good  taste,"  said  Mr. 
Lorquison,  "  I  shoiUd  request  permission  to 
observe,  that  yoiir  day  is  more  horrible  than  any 
night  I  ever  heard  of.  To  lose  a  tooth  for  nothing, 
egad  !  Allow  me  to  fill  your  glass,  sir.  Bottom 
of  the  1)0wl,  by  George !  How  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen ?" 

Oh,  decidedly  \  we  answer  :  a  fresh  bowl  ! 
During  the  brew  we  conversed.  Mr.  Selby  tried 
us  with  a  ghost.  But  tliere  was  no  belief  to  be 
had  in  it,  though  the  wind  did  blow,  and  it  was 
Christmas.  The  dealer  in  hops  laughed  outright, 
and  struck  his  gaiters  at  the  real  climax  of  the 
phantom.  This  geiitleman  had  evidently  some- 
thing on  his  mind. 

"Talking  of  miseralile  r/c^/.s,"  said  I,  as  I  held 
my  glass  to  be  replenished  by  Mr.  Lorqiiison's 
second  great  triumph  in  the  business  of  punch- 
brewing  ;  "talking  of  miserable  days,  a  friend  of 
mine  passed  one  in  a  railway  carriage,  which  is,  I 
think,  almost  inisurpassed." 

"  Out  with  it !  Let's  hear  it  !  "  cried  the  com- 
pany, settling  iu  semi-circle  round  the  fire,  glass 
in  hand. 

A   TiiKP.IELE    DAY    IN    A    BAILWAY    CARRIAGE. 

"  But  first,  to  appreciate  the  incident,"  I  began, 
"you  must  know  my  friend.  He  is  the  most 
bashfiU  of  men,  and  he  stutters  :  under  the  influ- 
ence of  excitement,  he  can  hardly  speak.  Afflicted 
by  a  sense  of  shame,  he  would  fain  be  dead  and 
buried.  To  such  men  life  may  be  a  daily  tragedy. 
My  friend  also  is  lial)le  to  misfortune  ;  so  that, 
v.ith  a  light  heart,  and  a  great  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, he  is  iisually  as  miserable  as  any  Manich^an 
v/ould  desire.  I  seldom  meet  him  but  he  has 
some  dire  calamity  to  communicate  to  me.  And, 
as  if  by  fatality,  it  is  of  a  kind  that  reddens  the 
cheeks  of  a  bashful  man.  I  might  tell  you  many 
extraordinary  adventures  that  have  befallen  him. 
This  was  his  last. 

"  My  friend,  you  nnist  know — we  wiU  call  him 
Harry  Saxon — is  a  very  amiable  amateur-cricketer, 
out  of  his  bank.  He  will  take  the  train  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be  down  a  hundred 
miles  noi'th  or  west,  to  a  match.  On  the  occasion 
v/hich  led  him  to  his  disaster,  he  had  journeyed 
down  noi-th  and  played  his  game  with  success  and 
satisfaction.  But  the  next  morning  he  had  to  be 
up  in  town  in  time  for  the  first  official  hoiir  at  his 
bank,  so  he  made  short  work  of  it  over-night, 
and  escaped  to  bed  at  half -past  one  a.m.  ;  break- 
fasted hastily  at  half-past  five,  and  hurried  to  the 
station  as  quick  as  he  coiild,  arriving  there  twenty 
minutes  too  earljs  Avhich  cooled  him ;  so  much  so 
that,  when  he  entered  the  carriage,  he  bethought 
him  that  he  had  on  his  light  cricketing-trousers, 
and  might  as  well — since  he  had  a  warm  pair,  and 
was  alone  in  the  carriage — change  them  and  com- 
fort his  limbs.  He  remembered  also  that  he  coiild 
not  appear  at  his  bank  in  light  flannels.  I  hope  no 
one   will  see  any  harm  in   that  resolve.     If  the 
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British  public  should  suggest  that  there  were  mudcst 
cows    iu   the   iwwturages    he   w;w    llying   \<y,   iiml 
young  corruiitil)le   hiitVcs,  I   have  only  to  riMuark 
that  Mr.  Saxon  \v;w   much  ahove  tluir  U-vol.       As 
it   wiw  day,    moreover,    he   could  not   offond    the 
moon.      Of  course  I  sh.are   the  popular  belief  that 
we  were   Iwrn   in   trou.sers,  and   never  get  out  of 
them.      I  would  merely  ol>serve  that  the   case   of 
Mr.    Saxon   was   an    exception   to  the   rigid    nUe. 
Besides,  since  he  wivs  only  relinquishing  one  pair 
to  assume  another,  the  otl'cn.e.  however  gi-ievous, 
was  but  momcMtary.  you  will  admit.    Had  he  done 
all  the  honours  to  the   renowueil  modesty  of  this 
island,  he  would  have  drawn  the  second  pair  over 
the   tirst.      I   can  only  excuse   his  not  doing  this 
l>y  the  declaration  that  he  did  not  think  of  it,  and 
absolutely  saw  no  harm  in  what  he  wa.s  doing.    So 
far  then  we  will  exonerate  him.     Unfortunately  the 
thought  of  a   change  had   not  struck   him  till  he 
had  shot  aliead  some  miles.      And,  again,  very  un- 
fortunately,    as    we    say    when     he    w<udd    cite 
instatices  clearly  fated,  the   young  gentleman  took 
off  his  tight  llannels  before  he  opened  his  carpet- 
bag to  disengage  his  thick  tweeds.        Mr.  Saxon  is 
of  somewhat  luu-^ty  temperament,  slow  to  conceive 
— quick  to  execute ;  a  tine  quality  which  occasion- 
ally leads  to  trouble  ;    f<jr  while   he  w:i3  unstrap- 
l>ing  his  bag  the  train  insensibly  slackened  speed, 
and  suddenly  stopped.      On  perceiving  this  alarm- 
ing   fact,    Mr.    Saxon    pulled  at    the    straps  with 
tremendous    vigour    a    second    or    so,    and    then 
looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  face  outwardly 
as   comi>osed    as   any   ordinary   traveller  with   no 
burden  on  hia  mind  and  with  clothing  to  his  legs, 
may  wear.       What  the   feelings  of  a   bashfiU  man 
so  jilaced,   must   have  been,  I  need   not  tell  you. 
Analysis,    if   we   wished   to   defend  him  before    a 
jury  of  prudes,  might  be  justi liable  ;  but  you  will 
not  require  it.      Mr.  Saxon's  heart  gave  a  bomnl. 
There    was    a   lady    addressing   the    guard,    who 
pointed   down    in  the    direction    of     Mr.    Saxon's 
heatl,  and  led  her  swiftly  on.       Mr.  Saxon  made  a 
final  effort  to  array  himself   in  one  or   the   other 
pair,  gave  it  despairingly  up,  and  thought  it  best 
t<^>  block    the   window    and   look   extremely   unin- 
viting.      He  could   not    believe  that   his   fortune 
could  be  so  cruel  as  to  .send   this   lady  straight  to 
him  at  a  time  when,  without  wishing  to  bo  un- 
courteous,  he  jirofoundly  devoted  her  to   Jericho. 
He  was  forgetful  of  his   experience.      Some   men 
have  a  great   hoanl   of  experience,    and  only  see 
it  by  the  lurid  light  of  new  distresses.     Now,  Mr. 
Saxon  should,  no  doubt,  have  spoken  and  warned 
the  lady  off.       He  stuttered, — 1    h.ave  told    you. 
He  did  speak,    but    he   was    unintelligible.      The 
guard  wrenched  at  the  door.      Mr.  Saxon  had  just 
time  to  hiile  his  nether-failings  under  a  railway- 
ru2,  which  he  ha«l   i)rovidentialIy  with  him,  when 
the  door  oj»ened  and  the  lady  became    his  com- 
panion.      The    train    whistled    blithely,    and    off 
they  went. 

••  Now  ray  friend  Harry  Saxon  tells  me  he  con- 
siders it  a  curious  thing  that  the  l.ady,  after  a 
little  while,  began  to  regard  him  with  something 
like  astonishment.  But  the  fact  docs  not  sur- 
prise me,  who  know  him.  Nervousness  is  a  part  of 
bashfulness  ;  and,  affected  by  nervousnes.n,  we  are 
apt,  without  knowing  it,  to  grimace  strangely.   To 


speak  metaphysically,  and  with  enlightened  ob- 
scurity, we  think  «)f  ourselves  to  such  an  excess, 
that  we  grow  oblivious  of  our  actions.  I  dare 
say  you  all  umh  i-stand. 

"'M — adam  :  '    suiil  Harry,   after    several    ini- 
l>otent  efl'orts. 

"The  lady  replied,  'Sir,*  or  'Yes.'  He  cliro- 
nicies  it  exactly,  but  I  forget. 

"  '  Ha  .  .  .  ha — ure  you  going  the  whole  way  to 

T Ti>wn?'     said      H.irry,    gasitiug    and 

holding  on  his  rug  with  both  hands. 

"  '  No,  sir,'  said  the  lady,  haughtily,  coldly,  and 
shortly. 

"'What  a  blessing:'  thought  Harry,  sinking 
back. 

"  The  la<ly  op.  iie.l  a  IriDk. 

"  At  the  next  station,  Harry  looked  at  her  im- 
j)loringly.  She  would  not  go.  Perhaps,  thought 
llany,  she's  going  on  to  the  last  station  but  one  ! 
There  he  was  sure  the  carriage  would  be  Hlled. 

"  He  be'Tj'ed  polilelv  of  her  to  tell  him  wli.-n  she 

CO  I  • 

intended  to  quit  the  train. 

'••Really!'  said  the  lady.  'May  I  inciuire, 
sir,  why  you  are  so  anxious  to  know  'i ' 

"'Not  at  all,'  said  Harry,  sjieaking  as  enig- 
matically as  he  louki'il. 

"The  lady  resumeil  her  reading.  An  olil  gentle- 
man, with  two  young  ladies,  now  entered  the 
carriage.  Harry  tightened  and  comprcssctl  the 
rug,  and  sat  glaring  at  them. 

"  'At  all  events,'  thought  Harry,  'they  can't 
make  me  move.'  This  consolatory  notion  had 
hanlly  whispered  its  barren  conifort  to  him,  when 
a  slight  shock  w;u)  felt.  He  saved  himself  from 
going  into  the  old  gentleman's  arms.  Hajipily,  the 
ladies  were  too  much  alarmed  t*i  notice  his  exces- 
sive discomposure. 

"  '  What's  the  matter?'  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  The  train  had  come  to  a  stan<l. 
'•  '  Oh  !   what  is  it  ?'  cried  all  the  ladies. 
"  '  .Stop  a  minute,  my  dears,'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman.     '  Don't  be  alarmed.      Perhajis  one  of  us 
had  better  get  out  ami  speak  to  the  guard.' 

"  '  Oh,  papa,  you  shall  not  go  !  '  exclaimed  the 
young  ladies  :  and  the  one  who  was  alone  ex- 
claimed, 

"  '  Perhai)3  we  shall  be  safer  out  than  in.' 
• '  The  young  ladies  reiterated  that    their  papa 
should   not  go.      A  common  eye  was  directed  to 
H.arry,  who  sat,  with  a  liery  face,  trying  to  appear 
perfectly  unconscious. 

"•Well,  if  1  mayn't  go,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man,   'jierliajis  this  gentleman  will?' 

"  Here  was  a  direct  appeal.  Harry  pretended 
not  to  hear. 

"  '  Oh  :  it  must  be  something  drca<lful  ! '  erietl 
the  latlies. 

"•Will  you  oblige  ns,  »ir  . 
la*ly,  '  by  getting  out  and 
guanl ? ' 

"  She  addrcs.sed  poor  Hairy. 
•'  •  Mr. Saxon  grim.iced  horribly.      '  I  should  be 
h   -   -   -   h.ippy,'  he  iM-gaii. 

•'  •Just  ask  him  it  there's  any  apprehension  of 
danger,'  saiil  the  old  gentleman,  thinking  that 
he  siKjke  in  the  assenting  tense. 

••  •  I    k   -   -   -   I    k   -   -  -  can't ! '  says  Harry. 
"The  ladlea    regarded  him  with  wonder.     All 


? '   said  the   solitary 
speaking    to    the 
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said  the  old  gentleman. 


'We 
help 

One 
be  a 


Harry's  liopes  were  that  they  wonld  get  out,  and 
leave  him.  Danger,  niin,  dreadful  smashes,  he 
was  indifferent  to  :  anything  was  better  than  his 
present  torment. 

"  'Can't  speak,  sir 

"  '  Can't  m  -  -  -  move,'  says  Harry. 

"  '  No  legs — eh  ?  Dear  me  ! '  the  old  gentle- 
man observed.  And  yet  the  rug  displayed  a 
pair  in  outline.  '  Paralysis — lower  limbs  ?  Dear 
me!' 

"  Several  peo})le  were  out  of  the  train  by  this 
time.  The  old  gentleman  and  all  the  ladies  got 
out,  too.  Word  was  passed  that  there  was  a 
general  oi'der  to  evacuate  the  carriages. 

"  Harry  heard  the    old  gentleman  say. 
mustn't  leave  that  poor   fellow.     We  miist 
him  out.' 

"  Meantime  he  was  at  his  carpet  bag  again, 
clear  minute  to  himself,  and  Harry  would 
man.  He  cared  not  to  risk  his  life  for  one  clear 
minute  to  himself.  Before  a  quarter  of  the  time 
had  expired,  and  while  the  garments  dangled 
unfilled,  the  old  gentleman  opened  the  door, 
and  informed  Harry  that  he  was  prepared  to 
help  him  out.  There  also  stood  the  ladies,  looking 
most  charitably. 

"  'Do  -p —  please  shut  the  door,'  cried  Harry. 

"'Come,  sir,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  'you 
must  come  out.      Give  me  your  arm.' 

"  '  I  li —  can't,  I  tell  yon,'  says  Harry. 

"  'But  I  will  help  you,  sir,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man . 

"  '  I  won't  !  '  says  Harry. 

"  'You  must  be   mad,  sir, 
mad,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

' '  Pushed  to  extremitj'-,  Harry  answered. 
1  am.' 

' '  '  Then  you  must  be  dragged  out,  sir,  dragged 
out  by  force,  main  force,  sir.  Guard!'  shouted 
the  old  gentleman. 

"  The  guard  came  up,  but  only  to  say  it  was  a 
false  alarm.  The  train  had  shaken  off  one  of  the 
carriages,  and  turned  a  few  sheep  into  mutton — 
all  was  right  now,  and  everybody  was  to  step  in. 

"  Off  they  went  once  raoi-e. 

"  Tt  is  really  cruel  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Saxon's 
miseries,  and  the  incidents  which  v/ere  perpetually 
aggravating  thenr  and  driving  him  to  frenzies  of 
distraction.  At  one  place  a  lady  entered,  who 
could  not  ride  with  her  back  to  the  engine.  He 
was  positively — being  the  oidy  gentleman  facing 
it — asked  to  favmu*  her  by  changing  seats  ;  and, 
gallant  by  nature,  courteous,  obliging,  he  had  to 
stutter  a  downright  refusal.  But  realise  his  position, 
and  I  think  you  will  admit  that,  for  a  bashful 
man,  Mr.  Harry  Saxon  endured  four  hours  of 
mortal  misery  that  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 
Excessive  civilisation,  you  see,  has  its  troubles. 
It  may  seem  rather  unkind  to  leave  him  in  the 
state  I  have  left  lihn  in.  I  will  justify  this  artistic 
stroke,  by  assuring  you  that  Mr.  Saxon  is,  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  at  the  moment  I  speak 
to  you,  perfectly  prepared  to  make  his  bow  in  the 
most  exquisite  society." 

The  gentlemen  discussed  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Ml".  Saxon. 

"  Fo7'   a   bashful   man,"    said   Mr.    Lorquison, 


you  must  be  stark 


So 


' '  that  certainly  was  about  as  unf ortimate  a 
dilemma  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  of. " 

Mr.  Spence  conceived  that  he  should  have  made 
a  confidante  of  the  first  lady,  remarking  that 
women,  in  such  cases,  when  ai)pealed  to,  are,  as  a 
body,  considerate,  and  not  wanting  in  gentle 
excuses. 

"That's  what  I  shoidd  have  done,"  said  Mr. 
Spence.  "  She  woidd  have  looked  out  of  the 
other  window,  and  all  would  have  been  over  in  a 
trice." 

The  H.E.I. C.S.  thought  so  too  ;  and  cited  the 
indifference  of  ladies  in  India  to  those  garments. 

Mr.  Lorquison  excused  himself  from  any 
recital,  seeing  that  he  knew  not  one.  But  the 
punch  was  a  performance  far  excelling  our  flimsy 
efforts  to  amuse  :  and  I  only  wish  every  good  man 
and  true  may  drink  as  good  this  (Jhiistmas 
season.  r. 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


A  BEETLE  came  out  of  its  hiding-place  and 
looked  at  him.  A  spider  crawled  up  his  leg  and 
examined  it ;  but  he  did  not  move.  He  sat  alone 
in  his  lodging,  a  dark,  sombre  man.  In  the  room 
beneath  there  were  sounds  of  merriment,  and  he 
had  caixght,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  the  flutter 
of  dresses  in  the  hall  ;  and  a  miirmur  of  children's 
voices  and  laughter  hatl  reached  him  ;  so  he  shut 
the  door  close  that  he  might  hear  nothing. 

On  the  ta1)le  stood  a  tray  with  an  isolated  cup 
and  saiicer  and  a  teapot,  and  a  little  kettle  on  the 
hob  kept  bursting  into  wheezy  snatches  of  song 
to  remind  him  that  it  was  there  waiting.  But  the 
dark  man's  head  leaned  on  his  hands,  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  and  his  great  black  shadow  dark- 
ened the  wall  behind.  The  little  spirits  that 
had  been  hurrying  to  and  fro  amongst  the  red 
coals  came  out  and  looked  at  him,  but  he  never 
stirred.  They  perched  iijion  his  chair  and  vipoii 
his  knee  ;  they  gathered  in  solemn  conclave  on  the 
hearth-rug. 

"  There  was  a  Christmas  fire  not  so  long  ago," 
began  a  little  spirit,  nodding  solemnly  at  the 
kettle,  "  very  different  from  this.  We  were  there, 
for  we  are  the  spirits  of  the  Christmas  fires.  How 
it  leaped  and  crackled  in  the  grate,  and  sent  out 
a  jolly  red-hot  glow  all  round  the  room  !  How  it 
shone  oiit  on  wreaths  of  evergreens,  and  its  frolick- 
ing lights  kissed  the  red  berries  on  the  walls  ! 
And  little  feet  daintily  shod  came  in  upon  the  oak 
floor  ;  bright  faces  laughed  back  at  the  jolly  old 
fire,  and  there  was  sweet  music  and  dancing  and 
merriment.  He  was  there,  and  he  had  singled 
out  his  partner  from  amongst  the  merry  ones. 
Close  at  her  side  he  kept,  thi'ough  the  dance, 
the  song,  and  the  game,  and  though  her  pretty 
head  was  bent  a  little,  and  her  merriment 
quieter  than  the  rest,  she  seemed  to  like  it  too. 
There  was  a  world  of  happiness,  half  fearful  half 
trusting,  in  her  young  face,  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
gentle. 

"  But  when  the  music  was  heard  no  longer,  and 
the  dainty  shoes  had  ceased  to  dance  upon  the 
oak  floor  ;  when  the  joUy  fire  had  sunk  a  little 
lower — nothing  to  be  compared  with  that  bit  of 
rubbish  though — he  led  his  partner  back  from  the 
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doorway,  tiiiiiilly.  There  wore  soiuuls  of  siijipor 
ill  11  ilistant  nuiiu  ;  Imt  tliey  wantcil  no  siii>j»or, 
these  two  ;  they  stooil  alone  hy  the  friemlly  tiro, 
and  the  gentle  one  tremMeil  a  little,  with  a  lliiuh 
on  her  cheek  deeper,  i>erhaj>s,  than  lire  or  dancing 
could  call  nj>.  l)Ut  he — that  dark,  .sonilire 
man — held  her  hand  in  his,  and  ho  put  on  her 
finger,  tenderly,  a  glisten  inj;  ring.  Wo  were 
there,  we  saw  it,  and  wc  wished  them  '  -\  Merry 
Christmas! '" 

Then  all  the  little  spirits  clapped  their  hauils 
and  chorusscd  out  "  A  ^lerry  Christmas  I" 

Then  there  was  a  mourning  sound  among  the 
little  spirits,  and  another  took  up  the  tale. 

'•There  was  a  Christmas  lire  not  so  long  ago," 
he  began,  sorrowfully,  "which  shone  upon  the 
snme  oak  floor,  ami  lighted  up  wreaths  of  the 
same  evergreens,  and  there  had  heoii  merriment, 
but  it  w;is  hushed.  Ko  light  foot-^tep  trod  the 
floor,  no  gentle  one  stood  l>y  the  friendly  tir  •.  Imt 
other  sounds  were  heard. 

**  Ho  wjis  there  then,  passion  on  his  lace,  and 
rage  in  his  clenched  list,  and  opposite  to  him — 
white  and  angry,  too — his  oidy  brother. 

"  '  You  have  dared,'  cried  out  the  dark  man  ; 
*  you  have  dared  to  put  your  miserable  foot  across 
my  path — to  take  away  that  which  was  dearer  to 
me  than  life — to  steal  from  me  that  which  was 
mine  faithfully  once ' 

"  The  pale  brother's  head  was  bent,  but  his 
words  were  bitter. 

"  '  You  kept  your  secret  close.  I  knew  nothing. 
T  dared  to  love.     What  sin  was  there  in  that  ?' 

"  '  Puny  coward  I  In  my  father's  house  yon 
were  ever  the  favourite.  When  we  were  children, 
my  very  tongue  was  not  my  own.  Did  any  dis- 
pute arise — I  must  give  np  my  will  to  you,  the 
youngest,  because,  forsooth,  you  were  weakly. 
When  I  left  that  homo,  because  I  couhl  no  longer 
bear  the  constant  bickerings  yi>u  and  your  tender 
aistcr  raised  between  iis,  you  triumphcil.  J,  the 
eldest,  gave  tii»  my  birthright  ami  turned  out  into 
the  world  for  you.  Is  the  sacritice  never  com- 
jdcte  r  -\m  I  to  give  up  to  j'ou  my  heart's  blood — 
the  love  of  my  life  ?  Shall  T  grovel  before  you 
now,  and  bid  j'ou  take  lier  and  be  happy,  holding 
forth  the  right  hand  of  brotherhood ':  So  help  me 
all  the  passions  of  my  nature — no  I  Across  my 
father's  threshold  mj'  loot  shall  pass  never  again. 
I  look  ujion  your  face  no  more.' 

'*  '  Be  it  so.  Before  I  go  from  your  juescnce 
for  ever,  hear  me  confess  that  mine  alone  is  the 
folly,  mine  the  love.  Hear  nu-  say,  that  never, 
by  woi-d  or  action,  luw  she  brr)ken  her  jtlighteil 
truth  to  you.  Me  you  have  always  distrusted — 
lot  your  vengeance  end  there.' 

"  But  in  that  dark  man's  heart  there  burnt  a 
tlame  harder  to  quench  than  tlie  hottest  fire,  anil 
the  fuel  which  fiil  it  wa.s  jealousy,  distrust,  and 
wrath.  When  the  little  figure  once  so  joyous 
stornl  In-fore  him  sorrowful  ;  when  she  lifted  her 
troubled  face  wistfully,  and  prayed  him  to  say 
what  she  hatl  done,  why  did  he  not  listen  ?  Should 
he  not  have  remembered  how  they  stood  there 
alone  on  that  otlier  Chri.stmiw  night,  and  the 
wonls  that  weie  spoken  then  ?  Ah  I  he  tlid 
remember,  and  the  thought  of  that  great 
happiness  lost   to  him   for  ever — for  he  di(.l  not 


believe  her — lent  strength  to  his  jealous  anger 
and  bitterness  to  his  tongue.  He  scorneil  her 
justification  ;  ho  pointed  to  the  blush  which 
tinged  her  cheek — a  iflnsh  of  siiame,  not  for  her- 
self but  for  his  unmanly  suspicion  ;  he  called  it  n 
witness  against  her  ;  he  tlisoredited  her  pure 
truth,  for,  he  saiil,  his  eyes  luwl  seen  her  listen  to 
another's  wonls  of  love.  So  deceived,  ho  would 
never  trust  again  ;  henceforth  ho  shoid<l  be  alono 
in  the  world. 

"Oh!  how  eoidd  he  look  into  her  gentle  faio 
and  doubt  tile  heart  which  cried  out  after  him  in 
its  great  love,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  that 
he  wouM  not  leave  her  in  anger,  tli.it  ho  would 
come  back  and  recall  his  harsh  words  I 

"Shall  he  have  a  merry  Christmas,  who  left  the 
gentle  <nie  alone  with  the  reproaches  he  had 
heaped  uimju  her, — alone  on  the  deserted  hearth, 
to  bear  her  sorrow  .as  she  could?  He  who,  when 
the  news  reached  him  that  his  father  w;is  gone 
away  to  his  pl.ice, — that  his  home  was  broken  np, 
— that  over  his  sister  and  the  poor  p.ale  br.^ther, 
fragile  from  youth,  hung  tho  iron  hand  of 
l)overty, — hugged  tlie  knowledge  to  his  heart, 
with  the  bitter  thought  that  it  served  them  right 
— sh:Ul  he  have  a  merry  Christm.os  ?  " 

"No,  no!"  came  forth  from  tlie  little  chorus 
singei-8,  mournfully.  "  No  Christmas  foi-  liim  ; 
no  merry  Christmas  !  " 

Then  tho  dark  man  startetl  to  his  feet  sud- 
denly, and  great  drops  of  moisture  stood  on  his 
forehead,  and  a,  look  of  despair  and  remor.^e  dis- 
torted his  features.  What  dream  had  come  to  him 
this  Christmas  night, — what  had  he  been  doing  ? 

The  little  sjiirits  have  hurried  back  amongsf  •' 
few  remaining  red  co;ils,  and  nothing  is  to  be  -      i 
of  them, — nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  dark  man,  as  h«'  thinks  over  his 
dream. 

*  *  #  ♦ 

There  was  another  Christmas  lire  which  shone 
upon  the  oak  floor  of  which  the  spirits  had  talked, 
and  lighted  up  a  few  scatterc<l  evergreens  ;  but 
the  room  Wiis  not  decked  for  a  merry  party  ;  there 
wiis  no  laughter,  no  song,  no  dance. 

On  tho  friendly  hearth  stands  the  gentle  one ; 
and  there  too,  but  not  near  her,  is  he  who  once 
placed  a  glistening  ring  u])on  her  linger,  and 
whose  barbarous  heel  h.ad  ground  it  into  a  shape- 
less mass  on  that  same  hearthstone.  In  the 
shadow  he  stands,  with  a  bent  head,  silent ;  for 
though  she  is  there  to  listen  to  him,  his  heart 
fails  when  he  thinks  of  tho  past,  and  he  knows 
nf)t  what  to  s.iy. 

"  .Mary — "  It  seems  he  can  go  no  further,  so 
many  wonls  rush  to  his  lijw  ;  and  sl»e  stands 
there  so  statue  like — a  figure  about  which  hangs 
no  tender  memory  from  the  past,  no  hope  for  the 
future. 

"  You  sent  for  me — I  am  here," 

"  Oh  Mary  !  your  heart  is  stecleil  against  me, 
and  justly.  If  wonLs  of  mine  could  spcvk  my 
deep  repentance  and  remorse, — if  years  rif  penance 
could  undo  my  m.adness,  for  I  w.os  mad, — if  you 
could  know  how  I  shrink  in  horror  from  myself 
and  the  thougiit  of  wh.it  I  have  done,  then  I 
might  hope  something  from  your  l»ity." 

Silent   still,   and  statue-like.     01^    memory   of 
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that  other  Christmas,   come    l>ack  ai.d   Lrive   liim     arc    shining  in  the  bhie 
hope  I 

"  My  bi'other  has 
forgiven,  and  my 
sister.  I  woidd  ask, 
■will  yon  be  less 
mercifnl  ?  —  Ijnt 
that  yon  have 
more,  far  more  to 
forgive. " 

"  Throngh  all 
t  li  e  s  e  weary 
months,"  says  the 
listener  on  th 
hearth,  —  -  and  h  i  ^ 
head  sinks  lower 
at  the  cold,  dead 
tones,  —  "  through 
all  these  weary 
months, '  there  has 
been  that  within 
which  told  me  you 
woidd  one  day 
know  the  wrong 
3'on  did.  Whatever 
tliere  may  have 
been  to  forgive,  it 
is  forgiven,  long 
ago.  The  ring 
which  yon  crushed 
is  heie.  I  have 
kept  it  for  j'ou  ; 
will  you  take  it?" 

"Oh,  Mary,  hear 
me  !  I  am  changed 
— changed.  Your 
lip  saJ^s,  '  For- 
given,' but  your 
voice  denies  it. 
Mary—" 

But  the  hand 
trembles  which  he 
takes  in  his  ;  he 
sees  that  her  face 
is    pale,    and   tears 


eyes.  All  these  weary 
months,  all  that 
cruelty,  all  those 
false  accusations, 
Lave  not  crushed 
i>ut  from  her  heart 
its  great  love  for 
him. 

On  the  hearth 
ihoy  stand  toge- 
ther, before  the 
friendly  fire  ;  into 
that  fire  drops  the 
'•rushed  and  bat- 
tered pledge  of  a 
Iji'oken  betrothal  ; 
let  its  memory 
melt  away  Avith  its 
i'orm.  A  change  has 
[)assed  over  the 
.-ombre  face  of  the 
'lark  man ;  a  ray  of 
beauty  from  hers 
brightens  it  as  he 
looks  down  ten- 
ilerly  upon  her  and 
v.hispers,  "  Is  it  a 
happj-  Christmas, 
Mary  ? " 

"  It  is  happy." 
Then  a  bright 
'j;low  starts  up  in 
the  old  grate,  and 
the  two  cannot 
hear  it  perhaps ; 
])ut  there  is  a  cho- 
rus amongst  the 
little  spirits  of  the 
Chi'istmas  fires,  as 
they  clap  their 
hands  and  sing  out, 
••  We  are  here  ;  we 
see  it.  A  Merry 
Christmas  ! " 

Louis  Sand. 


POSTS  cmrT. 

The  present  Number,  the  Twenty-sixth  of  its  Series,  concludes  the  First  Volume  of  "  OxCE  A 
Week,"  which  is  now  I'cady  for  issue  in  a  complete  form ;  and  Two  such  Volumes  will  henceforth 
apxiear  Annually. 

The  Projectors  have  ample  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  reception  of  the  Work, 
for,  if  its  Circidation  up  to  this  point  is  an  adequate  test,  its  Commercial  Success  is  decidedlj'^ 
established. 

They  are,  nevertheless,  too  clearly  conscious  of  its  rising  promise  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
result  thus  far  obtained,  and  are  taking  measures  for  its  further  advance  to  the  standard  indicated  in 
its  Prospectus.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  improvement  equally  of  its  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Artistic  features.  Engagements  have  been  made  with  Novelists  of  celebrity,  and  an  imiwrtaut 
Serial  by  a  Popidar  Author  is  already  in  the  Artist's  hands,  and  will  appear  before  the  end  of  January, 
and  be  succeeded  by  other  attractive  Fictions. 

As  the  AVork  proceeds,  its  resources  will  come  more  fully  into  play,  until  the  capacities  of  the 
enterprise  are  fairly  tested,  and  the  difficulties  incident  to  its  organisation,  under  pecidiar  circum- 
stances, are  surmounted.  Its  Plan  has  been  already  ratified  by  popular  acceptance ;  but  this 
encom-agement  will  only  stimulate  the  energies  of  everyone  connected  with  it  to  make  the  most  of 
the  increasing  opportunities  for  its  further  and  complete  development. 
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